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REPORT 


OF  THK 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Dbpabtmeni  of  the  Intesiob, 

Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 
Waghington,  September  21, 1887. 
Sir  :  My  third  annaal  report,  which  is  hereby  submitted,  gives  sob- 
stantial  evidence  of  continoed  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
toward  civilization.    This  is  gratifying  to  every  American  patriot  and 
to  the  humanitarian  of  any  clime  or  country.    The  progress  shows  itself 
all  along  the  line,  in  increased  knowledge  and  experience  as  to  the  arts 
of  agricaltare,  in  enlarged  facilities  for  stock-growing,  in  better  build- 
ings and  better  home  appointments,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  dress 
and  customs  of  the  white  man.    Even  higher  evidence  of  progress  is 
given  in  the  largely  increased  attendance  of  pupils  at  school,  which  bos 
been  greater  during  the  past  year  thau  during  any  preceding  year,  and 
in  the  still  more  gratifying  fact,  admitted  by  all  intelligent  and  close 
observers  of  Indians,  that  the  parents  desire  that  their  children  shall 
avaU  themselves  of  the  generous  opportunities  for  education  afforded 
by  the  Government,  and  by  kind-hearted  CHiristian  missionaries  who 
anselfishly  devote  time,  labor,  and  money  to  the  education  of  Indian 
youth.    These  evidences,  of  improvement  will  be  treated  in  theii*  proper 
order  in  the  progress  of  this  report. 

ESTIHATBS. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  estimates  of  appropriations  re- . 
qnired  for  the  Indian  service  have  been  made  on  a  descending  scale 
for  the  last  three  years : 


Amount 

Decrease 

{inmpreoed- 

iiiEyear. 

tMimAtA  fttr  thA  VfJtr  Midln?  JuD«  90.  18M     T  -  ...  1  -  - 

(7, 328, 048.  M 
6,051,230.84 
6,808,873.64 
6,488,807.66 

JoAeSO,  1887...... ........................ 

|1, 276, 780. 80 

JnneSO,  1888 

442,386.20 

Jiuie3(lhU88 

118,07!k88 
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This  total  decrease  of  nearly  $120,000  in  the  estimate  ibr  the  &s 
year  1889  is  made  in  the  face  of  a  very  considerable  increase  in  some  of 
items ;  such  increase,  amounting  to  nearly  $200,000,  being  found  mai 
in  the  items  of  support  of  schools,  surveys  and  allotments,  additio 
farmers,  and  transportation  of  goods  and  supplies.  The  necessity  for 
creasing;  ttie  transportation  item  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  interst 
commerce  law.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  cost  of  the  Ind 
service  is  diminishing,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  much  larj 
number  of  children  are  being  cared  for  in  schools  than  ever  before,  a 
that  the  expenses  incident  to  the  execution  of  the  allotment  act ; 
necessarily  heavy. 

ALLOTMENT  OP  LAND  IN  SEVERALTY. 

The  general  allotment  act,  the  plan  of  which  was  first  suggested 
the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1878,  became  a  law  on  the  8th 
February  last.  I  have  deemed  .it  a  matter  of  public  interest  and  C( 
venient  reference  to  submit  in  this  report  not  only  the  full  text  of  i 
act,  which  will  be  found  on  page  274,  but  also  an  abstract  of  its  p 
visions,  which  are  as  follows  : 

The  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  have  any  Indian  reservation 
any  part  thereof  surveyed  or  resurveyed,  and  the  lands  of  such  rcs' 
vation  allotted  in  severalty  to  any  Indian  located  thereon. 

The  size  of  the  allotments  shall  be:  to  each  head  of  a  family,  oi 
quarter  of  a  section;  to  each  single  person  over  eighteen  and  each  i 
phan  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  a  section ;  to  ea 
other  single  person  born  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Presidential  order ' 
recting  an  allotment  of  lands  upon  the  reserve,  one-sixteenth  of  a  S( 
tion. 

If  the  reserve  is  too  small  to  allow  the  giving  of  allotments  as  abo\ 
the  size  of  allotments  shall  be  reduced  pro  rata.  If  any  treaty  or  { 
has  provided  for  larger  allotments  on  any  reservation,  the  provisions 
such  treaty  or  act  shall  be  observed.  If  the  lands  allotted  are  valnal 
only  for  grazing,  the  size  of  the  allotments  shall  be  doubled.  If  irrif 
tion  is  necessary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  rules  i 
a  just  distribution  among  the  Indians  of  the  water  supply. 

Selections  of  allotments  shall  be  made  by  Indians,  heads  of  famili 
selecting  for  their  minor  children,  but  agents  shall  select  for  orphai 
The  lands  selected  shall  embrace  the  improvements  made  thereon 
the  respective  Indians. 

If  on  one  legal  subdivision  of  land  two  or  more  Indians  have  made  ii 
provements  the  tract  may  be  divided  between  them  and  a  further  assig 
ment  of  lands  be  made  to  them  to  complete  the  amount  to  which  each 
entitled. 

If  within  four  years  after  the  President  shall  have  directed  alb 
ments  on  a  reservation  any  Indian  belonging  thereto  shall  have  faili 
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to  make  bis  selection,  the  agent,  or  if  there  is  none  a  special  agent,  may 
make  tbe  selection  for  such  Indian,  and  the  tract  so  selected  shall  be  al- 
lotted to  him. 

AUotments  shall  be  made  by  the  agents  in  charge  of  the  respective 
reserrations,  and  also  by  special  agents  appointed  by  the  President 
fat  the  purpose,  according  to  rules  which  the  Secretary  of  the.  Interior 
ni4«y  prescribe,  and  the  allotments  shall  be  certified  by  the  agents  in  du- 
plicate, one  copy  for  the  Indian  and  one  for  the  Land  Office  files. 

Any  Indian  not  residing  on  a  reservation,  or  for  whose  tribe  no  resei'- 
vation  has  heen  provided,  may  settle  upon  unappropriated  Government 
land  and  have  the  same  allotted  and  patented  to  him  and  his  children, 
in  qoantity  and  manner  above  set  forth,  and  entry  fees  therefor  shall  be 
pud  by  the  United  States. 

'When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  approved  the  allot- 
mentB  made,  then  patents  for  such  lands,  recorded  in  the  General  Land 
Of&ce,  shall  be  issued  to  the  respective  allottees,  declaring  that  the 
United  States  will  hold  said  lands  in  trust  for  their  sole  use  and  benefit 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  convey  them, 
vithont  charge,  to  said  allottees  or  their  heirs,  in  fee  and  free  of  all  in- 
cumbrance ;  the  President,  however,  may  in  his  discretion  extend  tbe 
period  beyond  twenty-five  years.    • 

After  patents  have  been  delivered  the  laws  of  descent  and  partition 
of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  lands  are  located  shall  apply  to 
«ud  lands ;  the  laws  of  Kansas  applying  to  lands  allotted  in  tbe  Indian 
Territory. 

After  lands  have  been  allotted  to  all  Indians  of  a  tribe  (or  sooner  if 
the  President  thinks  best),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  negotiate 
with  that  tribe  for  the  sale  of  any  of  their  unallotted  lands,  such  negotia- 
tions to  be  subject  to  ratification  by  Congress. 

hi  case  lands  are  thus  sold,  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  therefor 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  held  in  the  United  States  Treasury  in 
trast  for  that  tribe,  at  3  per  cent,  interest,  which  interest  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  civilization  of  said  tribe. 

Any  religions  society  or  other  organization  now  occupying,  for  relig- 
ioos  or  educational  work  among  Indians,  any  lands  to  which  this  act 
applies,  may  be  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  occu- 
pation of  sQch  lands,  in  quantity  not  exceeding  160  acres  in  any  one 
tntct,  on  such  terms  as  he  shall  deem  just,  and  so  long  as  the  organiza- 
tion oocnpies  the  land  for  the  above-named  purposes ;  but  this  does  not 
alter  any  right  heretofore  granted  by  law  to  any  such  organization. 

All  lands  adapted  to  agriculture  released  to  the  United  States  by 
Indian  tribes  shall  be  disposed  of  only  to  bona  fide  settlers,  in  tracts 
not  exceeding  160  acres  (subject  to  grants  which  Congress  may  make  in 
aid  of  education),  and  no  patents  shall  issue  to  any  such  settler  or  his 
heirs  for  such  lands  until  after  five  years'  continuous  occupancy  thereof 
38  a  homestead,  and  any  conveyance  of  or  lien  on  said  land  prior  to 
tlte  issuance  of  patent  thereto  shall  be  null  and  void. 
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lotment  under  said  section ;  and  that,  as  the  presence  of  a  special  agent 
in  the  field  was  not  absolutely  required,  the  work  could  be  satisfactorily 
accomplished  in  this  office,  by  baring  a  special  agent  on  duty  in  the 
office  by  whom  allotments  could  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  country 
without  expense  or  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  and  by  whom  they  could 
be  certified  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  the  act  recpiires. 
I  therefore  recommended  that  Mr.  Charles  F.  Larrabee,  of  the  Law  and 
Land  Division  of  this  bureau,  be  appointed  a  special  agent  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  accordingly,  upon  your  concurrent  recommendation,  Mr.  Lar- 
rabee was  appointed  by  the  President  (July  8, 1887)  to  make  the  re- 
quired allotments.  Rules  and  regulations  for  systematic  procedure  in 
making  these  allotments  are  now  being  prepared,  and  will  shortly  be 
published  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  to  be  sent  to  the  various  district  land 
offices  in  the  "West,  together  with  printed  forms  for  the  as©  o£  appli- 
cants for  allotments,  so  that  Indians  everywhere,  living  outside  of  res- 
ervations, who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  said 
fourth  8ection,may  have  every  possible  facility  for  making  their  desires 
known. 

It  will  be  less  difficnlt  for  an  Indian  to  acquire  title  to  a  home  under 
the  recent  act  than  it  was  under  the  homestead  laws.  The 'require- 
ments are  more  easily  fulfilled,  and  can  be  more  readily  understood. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  Indian  generally  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
comprehend  our  land  system,  but  under  the  present  law  the  way  is 
made  much  easier  for  him.  Any  friend,  citizen  or  soldier,  can  direct 
him  to  the  local  land  office;  and  special  agents,  Indian  agents,  inspect- 
ors, and  others  connected  with  ^he  Indian  service,  who  have  cases  con- 
stantly appealing  to  them,  will  no  doubt  find  in  this  law  a  much  more 
certain  and  satisfactory  means  of  protection  for  the  Indians  than  they 
have  found  in  any  of  the  existing  laws.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  when  the  system  is  thoroughly  in  operation  there  will  be 
fewer  cases  reported  of  Indians  having  been  driven  from  their  homes 
through  ignorance  of  their  rights,  there  will  be  less  conflict  Wtween 
the  races,  and  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  making  this  beneficent  pro- 
vision will  everywhere  be  recognized. 

I  fail  to  comprehend  the  full  import  of  the  allotment  act  if  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  which  passed  it  and  oft  the  Executive  whose 
signature  made  it  a  law  ultimately  to  dissolve  all  tribal  relations  and  to 
place  each  adult  Indian  upon  the  broad  platform  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Under  this  act  it  will  be  noticed  that  whenever  a  tribe  of  Indians 
or  any  member  of  a  tribe  accepts  lands  in  severalty  the  allottee  at  once, 
ipsofaetOf  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  endowed  with  all  the 
civil  and  political  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  any  other  citizen  of  the  Bepublic.  This  should  be  a  pleasing 
and  encouraging  prospect  to  all  Indians  who  by  experience  or  educa. 
tion  have  risen  to  a  plane  above  that  of  absolute  barbarism.  The  Indian 
is  not  unlike  his  white  brother  in  moral  and  intellectual  endowments 
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and  aspirations.  He  is  proad  of  his  manhood,  and  when  he  comes  to 
understand  the  matter  he  will  cheerfully  and  proudly  accept  the  respon- 
Ribilities  which  belong  to  civilized  manhood.  Within  a  very  short  time 
many  Indians  will  be  invested  with  American  citizenship,  including  of 
cooise  the  sacred  right  of  the  elective  franchise.  In  fact  many  Indians 
became  citizens  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  for  it  provides 
that— 

E^eiy  Indian  bom  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  to  whom 
allotments  shall  have  been  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  under  any  Jaw  or 
treaty,  and  every  Indian  bom  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  who 
ha>  volnntarily  taken  np,  within  said  limits,  his  residence  separate  and  apart  from 
any  tribe  of  Indians  therein,  and  has  adopted  the  habits.of  civilized  life,  is  hereby  de- 
etartd  tohea  eilUen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
andimmnnities  of  sncb  citizens  •  *  •  without  in  any  manner  impairing  or  other- 
wise affecting  the  right  of  any  snch  Indian  to  tribal  or  other  property. 

That  hitherto,  nnder  tribal  relations,  the  progress  of  the  Indian  toward 
civilization  has  been  disappointingly  slow  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  So 
long  as  tribal  relations  are  maintained  so  long  will  individual  responsi- 
bility and  welfare  be  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the  whole,  and  the  weaker, 
less  aspiring,  and  more  ignorant  of  the  tribe  will  be  the  victims  of  the 
more  designing,  shrewd,  selfish,  and  ambitions  head-men.  Any  people, 
of  whatever  race  or  color,  would  differ  little  from  our  Indians  under  like 
conditions.  Take  the  most  prosperous  and  energetic  community  in  the 
most  enterprising  section  of  onr  country — "Sew  England;  give  them 
their  lands  in  common,  fhmish  them  annuities  of  food  and  clothing,  send 
them  teachers  to  teach  their  children,  preachers  to  preach  the  gospel, 
farmers  to  till  their  lands,  and  physicians  to  heal  their  sick,  and  I  pre- 
dict that  in  a  few  years,  a  generation  or  two  at  most,  their  manhood 
wonld  be  smothered,  and  a  race  of  shiftless  paupers  would  succeed  the 
now  nniversaUy  known  "  enterprising  Yankee." 

This  pauperizing  i)olicy  above  outlined  was,  however,  to  some  extent 
necessary  at  the  beginning  of  our  efforts  to  civilize  the  savage  Indian. 
He  was  taken  a  hostile  barbarian,  his  tomahawk  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  pioneer;  he  was  too  wild  to  know  any  of  the  arts  of  civilization. 
Hence  some  snch  policy  had  to  be  resorted  to  to  settle  the  nomadic  In- 
dian uid  place  him  nnder  control.  The  policy  was  a  tentative  one,  and 
the  whole  series  of  experiments,  expedients,  and  makeshifts  which  have 
ma^ed  its  progress  have  looked  toward  the  policy  now  made  possible 
and  definitely  established  by  the  allotment  act.  I^ow,  as  fast  as  any 
tribe  becomes  snfflcieutly'civilized  and  can  be  turned  loose  and  put  upon 
its  own  footing,  it  should  be  done.  Agriculture  and  education  will 
gradually  do  this  work  and  finally  enable  the  Government  to  leave  the 
Indian  to  stand  alone.  This  policy  is  now  being  entered  upon  with  fair 
prospects,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  can  be 
steadily  executed  until  all  the  Indians  are  brought  within  its  benefits, 
and  that  the  outcome  will  be  ail  that  the  friends  of  the  measure  antici- 
pated. 
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Of  coarse  at  the  beginning  it  must  be  expected  tliat  on  some  of  the 
reservations  a  majority  of  the  Indians  will  be  opposed  to  taking  lands 
in  severalty.  They  are  loath  to  give  up  their  savage  customs,  and  view 
with  suspicion  any  innovation  upon  their  nomadic  mode  of  life.  They 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  intent  or  effects  of  the  act,  and  in  many  in- 
stances their  minds  are  poisoned  by  false  statements  and  their  fears 
alarmed  by  selfish  white  men  both  on  and  off  their  reservations.  Bat  I 
am  gratified  to  state  that  the  more  the  severalty  act  is  discussed  among 
the  Indians,  the  more  they  come  to  understand  its  operations,  and  the 
more  they  see  members  of  their  tribes  accepting  individual  holdings  and 
having  houses  erected,  and  farms  fenced  and  cultivated,  the  more  they 
are  grounding  their  opposition  to  the  act  and  signifying  their  wish  to 
accept  its  provisions.  Where  but  a  few  years  ago  only  individuals 
could  be  induced  to  i-eceive  homesteads,  now  whole  tribes,  with  scarcely 
an  exception  in  the  tribe,  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  have 
allotments,  while  many  of  the  more  advanced  and  better-informed  In- 
dians bail  the  act  as  the  dawn  of  their  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of 
barbarism,  which  for  centuries  have  held  their  people  in  an  iron  grasp. 
That  there  are  exceptions  to  this  even  among  the  more  civilized  Indians 
is  true,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  a  personal  and  selfish  motive  has  been 
found  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  every  such  instance  of  opposition 
to  the  allotment  act  which  has  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Office. 
In  the  n^ain  this  opposition  comes  from  or  is  instigated  by  squaw  men 
and  half-breeds,  whose  chief  interest  in  the  Indian  is  to  drive  sharp 
bargains  with  him  and  to  make  money  out  of  his  ignorance,  unsuspect- 
ing confidence,  and  characteristic  liberality  and  hospitality. 

Other  forms  of  opposition  are  met  with  in  various  quarters,  but  now 
that  the  policy  of  allotments  in  severalty  has  been  determined  upon  and 
adopted,  and  can  be  changed  by  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  pop- 
ular sentiment  throughout  the  United  States,  I  can  not  understand 
why  white  citizens  should  continue  to  agitate  the  subject*  of  the  impro- 
priety and  injustice  of  this  law.  This  agitation,  so  far  as  it  has  influ- 
ence, is  powerless  for  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  tends  only  to  disquiet 
the  more  ignorant  class  of  Indians.  Surely  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  himself  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  such  agitation,  even  if  a  patri- 
otic respect  for  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  American  people 
has  no  force  with  these  agitators. 

FIVE  OiyiLIZES  TRIBES. 

The  most  potent  element  of  opposition  to  the  allotment  act  is  found 
in  theflve  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are  excepted  and 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  act,  yet  are  busy  trying  to  pr^udice 
others  against  it,  and  are  using  their  utmost  endeavor  to  prevent  whole 
tribesof  Indians  from  agreeing  to  accept  its  provisions.  In  a  recent  con- 
vention, to  which  representatives  of  all  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory 
were  invited,  special  effort  wits  made  to  manufacture  a  hostile  seuti 
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Bent  against  the  execntion  of  this  solemn  law  of  Congress,  enacted  with 
aognlar  ananinimity  of  opinion  among  all  sections  and  all  political  par- 
ties in  this  coantry.  The  severalty  act  is  upon  the  statutes  as  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  few  white  people  who  deprecated  its  passage,  and  they  are  few 
indeed,  and  especially  the  duty  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  quietly  and 
nncomplainingly  to  submit  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  provisions;  For 
long  years  the  Government  has  extended  its  protecting  care  over  these 
people,  using  its  Army  to  shield  their  homes  &om  ruthless  and  unlawful 
invasion  and  to  prevent  the  absolute  destmctioii  of  their  whole  popu- 
lation. It  has  restrained  the  avarice  of  enterprising  citizens,  which,  left 
unchecked,  would  long  ago  have  numbered  the  five  civilized  tribes 
among  the  legends  of  the  past,  and  now  it  learns  with  surprise — to  ex- 
press it  no  stronger — of  their  attempted  interference  with  its  settled 
policy  toward  other  Indian  tribes.  It  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  this 
isa  matter  which  properly  concerns  thefive  civilized  tribes,  and  whether, 
if  their  efforts  should  materially  hinder  the  cause  of  allotments,  the 
American  people  would  meekly  submit  to  what  is  manifestly  an  insub- 
ordinate and  unpardonable  meddling  with  the  affiurs  of  the  nation. 

I  have  been  pleased,  however,  to  note  among  the  masses  of  these  five 
tribes  unmistakable  signs  of  the  awakening  of  a  favorable  sentiment  in 
the  direction  of  the  policy  which  the  Government  has  adopted  for  its 
future  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  In  a  recent  election  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  in  the  platform  of  principles  announced  by  one  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  is  the  following  x>aragraph : 

We  h»Te  noticed  with  mnch  codcem  the  inolosing  of  large  tracts  of  the  pabltc 
domain  and  the  common  pasturage  by  a  few  citizens  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  We 
condemn  this  practice  as  a  species  of  monopoly  that  is  in  direct  conflict  with  oar  sys- 
tem of  land  tenure.  Every  citizen,  whether  rich  or  poor,  has  an  equal,  and  only  an 
eqnal,  interest  with  every  other  citizen  in  our  landed  estate ;  and  is,  therefore,  really 
and  actually  entitled  to  only  a  pro  rata  share  of  this  our  common  heritage.  We  shall 
therefore  endedror  to  have  the  national  council  enactalaw  regulating  the  size  of  such 
ioclosares,  pastures,  and  the  kind  of  material  to  be  used  in  fencing  the  same. 

The  above  eitract  would  indicate  that  many  of  these  India'hs  regard 
the  time  as  having  arrived  when  action  should  be  taken  curtailing  these 
large  holdings  of  shrewd  and  wealthy  individuals,  and  in  fact  dividing 
up  the  land  equally  and  justly  among  all  the  members  of  the  tribe. 
Some  of  these  holdings,  as  set  forth  in  my  last  annual  report,  are  very 
large.    I  quoted  ftom  Agent  Owen's  report  the  following : 

The  Washita  valley,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  is  almost  a  solid  farm  for  50  miles. 
It  is  cultivated  by  white  labor  largely,  with  Chickasaw  landlords.  I  saw  one  farm 
there  said  to  contain  8,000  acres,  another  4,000,  and  many  other  large  and  handsome 
places. 

In  his  report  for  this  year  Agent  Owen  uses  similar  language,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Some  citizens  have  gone  into  the  farming  business  on  a  great  scale,  and  are  culti- 
vating large  tracts  of  land,  in  some  cases  exceeding  1,000  acres,  and,  in  one  exceptional 
in  the  Washita  valley,  as  high  as  H.OOO  acres  are  said  to  Ite  in  one  com  farm. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  more  enterprising  among  these  Indians 
have  in  actual  cultivation,  and  under  fence,  many  times  more  land  than 
their  per  capita  share,  and  yet  the  land  belongs  equally  to  all.  As  stated 
in  my  report  for  last  year : 

The  rich  Indians  who  oaltivate  tribal  landa  pay  no  rent  to  the  poorer  and  more 
nnfortanate  of  their  race,  althoagh  they  are  equal  owners  of  the  soil.  The  rich  men 
have  too  large  homesteads  and  coutrol.many  times  more  than  their  share  of  the  land. 
It  will  not  do  to  say,  as  the  wealthy  and  inflaential  leaders  of  the  nations  contend, 
that  their  system  of  laws  (rives  to  every  individual  member  of  the  tribe  equal  facilities 
to  be  independent  and-  equal  opportunity  to  possess  himself  of  a  homestead.  Already 
the  rich  and  choice  lands  are  appropriated  by  those  most  enterprising  and  self-seeking. 
A  considerable  number  of  Indians  have  in  cultivation  farms  exceeding  1,000  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  a  still  larger  number  are  cultivating  between  500  and  1,000  acres.  Now,  think 
of  one  Indian  having  a  farm  fenced  in  of  1,000  acres,  with  the  right,  according  to 
their  system  (as  I  understand  the  fact  to  be),  of  adding  nearly  1,000  acres  more  by 
excluding  all  others  from  the  use  or  occupancy  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  all 
around  the  tract  fenced.  What  a  baronial  estate!  In  theory  the  lands  are  held  in 
common  under  the  tribal  relation,  and  are  equally  owned  by  each  member  of  the 
tribe,  but  in  point  of  fact  they  are  simply  held  in  the  gasping  hand  ofmoneyed 
monopolists  and  powerful  and  influential  leaders  and  politicians,  who  pay  no  rental 
to  the  other  members  of  the  tribe,  who;  under  their  tribal  ownership  in  common, 
have  equal  rights  with  the  occupants. 

A  case  of  this  sort  came  under  my  personal  observation  on  a  visit  to  the  Creek  Na- 
tion in  18%.  I  was  credibly  Informed  that  one  of  the  Creeks  had  under  fence  over 
1,000  acres,  and  of  course,  under  their  laws  and  usages,  he  had  the  right  to  exclude 
all  other  members  of  the  tribe  from  claiming  any  land  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  surrounding  the  inclosed  farm  of  1,000  acres,  provided 
he  made  the  first  location.  This  estate  was  handsomely  managed,  with  many  mod- 
em methods  and  improvements.  A  costly  residence  stood  upon  it,  and  large,  commo- 
dious bams,  stables,  etc.,  were  provided.  The  owner  cultivated  this  farm  with  labor- 
ers hired  among  his  own  race — perhaps  his  own  kith  and  kin — at  (16  p^r  month,  and 
they  lived  in  huts  and  cabins  on  the  place,  without  a  month's  provisions  ahead  for 
themselves  and  families.  They  owned,  of  course,  their  tribal  interest  in  the  land, 
but  the  proceeds  of  the  valuable  crops  which  were  raised  by  their  labor  swelled  the 
plethoric  pockets  of  the  proprietor.  In  this  instance,  the  crops  grown,  in  addition  to 
large  quantities  of  hay,  consisted  of  25,000  bushels  of  corn,  fattening  for  market  200 
head  of  beef  cattle  and  300  head  of  hogs.  The  proprietor  grows  annually  richer, 
while  the  laborers,  his  own  race,  joint  owners  of  the  soil,  even  of  the  lands  that  he 
claims  and  individually  appropriates,  grow  annually  and  daily  poorer  and  lees  able 
to  assert  their  equal  ownership  and  tribal  claim  and,  shall  I  say,  constitutional  privi- 
lege and  treaty  rights. 

Now  this  condition  of  semi-slavery,  shall  I  call  it,  exists  in  each  of  the  five  civilized 
nations,  and  grows  directly  out  of  the  holding  of  lands  in  common,  and  is  necessarily 
inherent  in  this  system  of  tenantry. 

The  fact  that  the  five  civilized  tribes  hold  their  lands  practically  in  fee- 
simple,  although  without  the  power  of  alienation  except  by  consent  of 
the  Government,  must  always  place  the  landed  rights  of  these  Indians 
in  a  different  position  fh>m  those  of  any  other  tribes.  Without  their 
consent  the  Government  can  not  force  upon  them  the  division  of  their 
lands.  But  the  giving  of  consent  to  such  a  division  was  contemjilated. 
years  ago  in  their  treaties.    The  Cherokee  treaty  of  1866  says : 

Whenever  the  Cherokee  National  Council  shall  reqnest  it  the  Secretary  of  ^e  In- 
terior shall  cause  the  country  reserved  for  the  Cherokees  to  be  surveyed  and  allotted 
among  them  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
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The  treaty  of  the  same  year  with  the  Choctaws  and  Ohickasaws  goes 
lOQch  farther,  and  annonnces  the  desirability  of  allotments  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Whereas  the  ]aod  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  •  *  *  is 
noir  held  by  the  members  of  said  nations  in  common ;  and  whereas  it  is  believed  that 
tbe  allotting  of  said  land  in  severadty  will  promote  the  general  civilization  of  said 
nations  and  tend  to  advance  their  permanent  welfare  and  the  best  interests  of  their 
iodividoal  members,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  should  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
people,  throngh  their  respective  legislative  councils,  agree  to  the  survey  and  dividing 
dMir  land  on  the  system  of  the  United  States,  &c. 

Then  follows  in  detail  a  complete  system  of  regulations  prescribing 
the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  making  the  divlsiqp — surveying,  plotting, 
giving  notice,  registering,  entering,  etc.,  and  fixing  160  acres  as  the 
qnantity  of  land  to  be  assigned  to  each  member  of  the  two  tribes. 

The  treaties  above  referred  to  and  also  the  treaties  with  the  Seminoles 
and  Creeks  all  provide  for  the  holding  of  a  general  council  to  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  each  tribe  in  the  Territory,  ^nd  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  treaty  further  provides  that  this  general  council  shall 
elect  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  whenever  Congress  shall  authorize  the  ad- 
mission into  its  body  of  an  official  who  shall  represent  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  twenty  years  ago  a  Territorial 
form  of  government  and  the  extension  of  the  United  States  land  system 
over  the  Indian  Territory  was  anticipated  and  prepared  for  both  by  the 
Indians  and  tbe  Government.  Now  that  the  privileges  contingently 
provided  for  them  have  been  gnar&nteed  to  nearly  all  other  tribes  in 
the  coontry,  it  is  high  time  that  these  civilized  tribes  in  their  own  coun- 
cils should  take  np  the  project  of  alloting  lands  and  provide  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.  If  they  will  take  the  matter  tip  now,  the  suggestions 
of  progressive  Indians  as  to  the  plans  to  be  pursued  in  the  settlement 
and  division  of  the  territory  and  the  dissolving  of  tribal  ownership, 
will  receive  ready  attention  from  a  favorably  disposed  public.  If  they 
refuse  to  take  any  such  action  they  set  an  example  to  all  other  tribes 
derogatory  to  the  influence  which  the  Government  is  entitled  to  wield 
over  them.  Now  that  other  tribes  hitherto  designated  as  wild  tribes  are 
about  to  take  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  are  anxious  to  do  so,  it  would 
be  saying  but  little  in  behalf  of  the  advancement  made  by  the  five 
civilized  tribes,  to  represent  that  they  are  unfitted  to  receive  allotments 
and  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizens.  These  nations  boast  of 
possessing  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country. 

As  I  said  last  year : 

These  people  have,  in  a  great  measure,  passed  from  a  state  of  barbarism  and  sav- 
agery. Many  of  them  are  educated.  They  have  fine  schools  and  churches.  They 
are  engaged  in  Incrotive  business  of  various  kinds.  In  fact,  so  far  as  outward  ap- 
pearances go,  there  would  seem  to  be  very  littlo  difference  between  their  civilization 
and  that  of  the  States. 

The  Government  has  defended  these  men  and  their  wealth  with  it6 
Army,  and  it  has  a  right  to  assume  that  on  their  part  they  will  fulfill 
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the  expectations  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,* instead  of  try- 
ing to  hoodwink  their  lower  and  poorer  classes  into  belief  that  severalty 
will  rob  them  of  their  lands,  when  in  fact  it  will  only  be  putting  them 
into  secure  possession  of  that  which  belongs  to  them. 

In  view  of  the  fee-simple  title  which  these  tribes  hold  to  their  lands, 
it  would  not  be  just  for  Congress  to  insist  upon  restricting  these  Indians 
to  the  quarter-section  limitati(m  of  the  allotment  act.  On  the  contrary, 
justice  and  fairness  and  every  principle  of  national  faith  demand  that 
these  Indians  be  allowed  to  divide  up  their  entire  territory  per  capita — 
let  the  unit  of  division  be  greater  or  Ifess.  The  following  table,  which 
was  given  in  my  last  report,  shows  the  number  of  acres  which  each  per- 
son would  receive  wei^  the  division  made  on  this  basis. 


Tribe. 

Acres. 

PopalaUon. 

Aormtn 

each  indi- 

Tidnal. 

♦5,031,351 
8. 040,195 
4,850,985 
0,688,000 
375,000 

22,000 
14,000 

6,000 
16,000 

3,000 

228— 

Cnek« ,, ---.. 

217— 

Chlokaaaws 

775— 

Cboctavg 

417— 

Seminoles ........................................................ 

125 

*  Exclnsire  of  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  tiver. 

I  can  hardly  be  too  strenuous  in  my  opinions  and  recommendations 
on  this  subject.  The  homestead  tp-day  is  the  greatest  bulwark  of  Amer- 
ican progress  and  liberty.  The  heresies  in  the  social  and  political  world 
which  keep  the  public  mind  in  constant  ferment,  and  sometimes  seem 
to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  "our  political  institutions,  find  a  qui- 
etus when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  great  conservative  forces  found 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home  and  marshaled  in  defense  of 
the  homestead.  That  patriotism  can  never  repay  its  debt  of  obligation  to 
the  authors  of  the  American  homestead  is  the  noble  sentiment  of  every 
manly.  American  heart.  So  will  it  be  with  the  red  man ;  when  once  he 
is  located  on  his  homestead  and  is  brought  to  realize  the  dignity  as  well 
as  the  responsibility  of  his  new  position  and  relations,  all  opposition  to 
this  benign  measure  will  disappear,  and  his  heart  will  swell  with  grat- 
itude to  the  Government  for  the  blessings  and  opportunities  thereby 
conferred  upon  him. 

EDUCATION. 

The  progress  made  in  school  work  during  the  year  has  been  most 
gratifying,  and  the  interest  in  education,  both  among  Indians  and  their 
friends,  has  clearly  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  passage  of  the  law 
providing  for  lands  in  severalty  and  citizenship.  To  pupils,  especially 
in  the  eastern  schools,  the  meaning  and  hope  contained  in  the  new 
law  has  been  carefully  shown,  and  courage  and  enthusiasm  for  the  fu- 
ture opening  out  before  them  has  been  evoked.  The  Indian  student 
approaching  manhood  may  now  have  a  definiteness  of  purpose  and  a 
breadth  of  outlook  suiBcient  to  call  forth  his  best  energies  and  aspira- 
tions. 

On  page  395  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  name  and  location  of 
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every  Indian  Si^ool  to  whose  support  the  Government  contribates,  the 
oomber  of  pupils  it  can  accommodate,  the  enrollment  and  average  at- 
tendance of  its  pnpils,  the  number  of  employes,  its  cost  to  the  Grovem- 
luent,  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  conducted,  whether  by  this  Bu- 
reau directly  or  by  contract  or  otherwise.  A  summary  of  the  statistics 
therein  contained  is  as  follows : 

There  were  in  all  227  schools,  with  a  capacity  of  13,766,  an  enroll- 
ment of  14,333,  and  average  attendance  of  10,520  pnpils,  which  have 
been  maintained  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  during  the  paat  year  of 
tl,l 66,025.57.*    They  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

There  were  68  boarding-schools  supported  entirely  by  the  Govern- 
ment, having  a  capacity  of  5,055,  an  enrollment  of  5,484,  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  4,111  pupils,  and  costing  $548,787.65. 

There  were  90  day  schools,  having  a  capacity  of  3,135,  an  enrollment  of 
3415,  and  an  average  attendance  df  1,896  pnpils,  and  costing  $59,678.80. 

There  were  five  industrial  training  Schools,  conducted  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  for  whose  support  Congress 
makes  special  appropriation,  and  three  other  training  schools  in  which 
the  placing  of  Indian  pupils  is  provided  for  by  special  appropriation, 
bat  which  are  managed  by  other  than  Government  ofScials.  These 
aght  schools  have  had  a  capacity  of  2,005,  an  enrollment  of  2,137,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  1,828  pnpils,  and  have  cost  the  Government 
♦318,336.01. 

Under  contract,!  mainly  with  religious  organizations,  41  boarding- 
schools  and  20  day  schools  were  maintained,  the  former  having  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  2,081  pupils,  and  costing  the  Government  $228,445.58, 
and  the  latter  having  an  average  of  604  pupils,  and  costing  $10,777.53. 

Put  into  tabnlattd  form  these  statistics  are  as  follows : 


Kind  of  8«haoL 

1 
•s 

1 
1 

1^ 

i 

if 
1 

a 

i 

s 

0 

1 

Ifnaged  dirccUy  by  the  Indiu  Boreaa : 

68 
90 
5 

3 

6,050 
3,18S 
1,455 

5») 

6,484 
3,115 
1,573 

S64 

4,111 

1,896 
J,  342 

486 

♦548,787.65 

S«,678.eO 

243,088.12 

75,246.89 

Dbj  wciioolB                            ......     .    ..        .  ...  . 

fMJnlrial  tntninic  scHooIb  provided  for  by  speolftl  appro- 
priAtkin,  bat  not  muiagea  directly  by  Indian  Bnreaa. . . 

Total  GoTemmfint  Aohooln  , 

166 

10,190 

10,736 

7,835 

026,802.46 

Coodocted  under  contract  with  Indian  Bnreaa : 

41 
20 

2,733 
813 

2,553 
1,044 

2,081 

604 

228, 445.  .'>8 
10,777.63 

Total  eniitract  ochooln 

61 

3,576 

3,697 

2,685 

239,223.11 

Oniritnta] 

227 

13,766 

14,333 

10,520 

1,166,026.57 

*  This  TOm  does  not  include  expenditnres  for  coustructlon  and  repairs  of  buildings, 
tnuiq>art»tioii  of  popils,  and  Bome  miscellaneous  items. 

t  A  table  giving  detailed  information  in  regard  to  contract  scboola  will.be  foond  on 
page  321. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  the  Government  has  assisted  in  the  support 
of  an  Indian  pupil  at  each  of  the  following  institutions:  Howard  ITni- 
versity  and  Wayland  Seminary,  in  Washington ;  medical  department 
of  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Woman's  Medical  College,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  Lincoln  Institute,  Chester,  Pa. 

All  the  above  figures  relate  only  to  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Government,  and  if  to  these,  were  added  the  school  attend- 
ance among  the  five  civilized  tribes  and  the  'Sew  York  Indians,  and  the 
schools  supported  by  religions  societies  without  any  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  figures  would  be  largely  increased.  However,  they  would 
still  fall  far  short  of  showing  that  school  facilities  are  provided  for  ail 
Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  Such  facilities 
should  be  furnished,  but  this  point  can  not  be  reached  without  much 
larger  appropriations  than  have  heretofore  been  given.  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  failure  to  grant  the  small  increase  in  the  school  appropriation 
which  I  have  asked  for  next  year.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
present  favorable  attitude  of  the  Indians  toward  education. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  advance  made  in  In- 
dian school  work  during  the  past  five  years,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
during  the  present  administration  there  has  been  an  increase  of  27  in  the 
number  of  Indian  schools  and  an  increase  of  2,377  in  the  average  attend- 
ance of  pupils : 


Boarding-sohooU. 

Day  schools. 

1 

Arerafie 
attendance. 

1 

Average 
attendance. 

1882 1 .• 

71 
78 
80 
114 
115 
117 

2,755 
2,SB9 
4,358 
6,201 
7,260 
8,020 

54 
64 
76 
86 
80 
110 

1,311 
1,443 

1M3 

1884 

1,757 
1,942 
2,370 

1886 

1886 

1887 

2,500 

It  is  apparent  that  we  have  advanced  far  enough  in  the  education  of 
Indian  children  to  be  able  to  say  that  what  for  a  time  was  an  experi- 
ment no  longer  admits  of  uncertainty.  The  Indian  can  be  educated 
equally  with  the  white  or  the  colored  man,  and  his  education  is  gradually 
being  accomplished,  and  at  a  less  cost  per  capita  from  year  to  year  as 
the  work  proceeds.  During  the  past  year  the  average  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment per  annum  of  educating  a  pupil  in  a  Government  boarding-school 
has  been  about  $170 ;  in  a  contract  boarding-school,  $130 ;  in  a  Govern- 
ment day  school,  $^,  and  in  a  contract  day  school,  $30.  Of  course  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  contract  schools  is  inadequate 
for  the  support  and  education  of  the  pupils  placed  therein,  and  the 
societies  conducting  the  schools  supply  the  deficiency  from  their  own 
resources.  I  take  no  part  in  the  controversy  as  to  which  is  the  best 
method  of  having  Indians  educated,  whether  on  or  off  reservations.' 
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One  thing  is  clear,  tlie  GoTernment  has  made  a  wonderfully  economic 
move  in  undertaking  to  edacate  these  people  in  any  kind  of  schools  in- 
stead of  fighting  them.  The  cost  of  the  schools  is  immeasurably  less  than 
that  of  the  wars  which  they  supplant^  to  say  nothing  of  the  sacrifice  of 
lives  of  both  soldiers  and  Indians.  One  of  the  valuable  results  con- 
nected with  the  captore  of  Oeronimo  and  his  hostile  Apaches,  and  the 
removal  of  bis  and  other  bands  to  Florida,  for  imprisonment  there,  has 
been  the  placing  last  spring  in  the  Oarlisle  school  of  106  children  of 
those  prisoners,  and  the  gathering  into  schools  at  Saint  Augustine  of 
others  who  were  too  young  to  be  taken  away  from  their  parents. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  cost  of  and  attendance  at  the  eight 
schools  for  which  Congress  makes  special  appropriation,  may  be  of  in- 
terest: 


SdiooL 

Location. 

4? 

I 

It 

fell 
111 

1 
1 

is 

Coat. 

CMfiafe  Training 

Caiilsle.Pa 

soo 

180 
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3S0 
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260 
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44 

26 
23 
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12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

617 
197 
215 
ICO 
839 
218 
205 
186 

847 
166 
171 
116 

>81,000.00 
•28,544.64 
(31,264.77 

10  9fl'»  TO 

ChUooaxTii<).Tw 

Genoa,  irebr 

G^AOA  Tr&iiiinff.r.. ........ 

Bampton  iBititate 

Bidkell  loatitate 

HwnptOD,  Va - 

273  ijir'ssiioo 

200     33,  364. 10 
185   §40,747.71 
170     2i,500.00 

Ijacololnatitntioii 

PhUadeIpbia,Pa 

Flathead      reaerration, 
MoDtaoa. 

St-IsiuUua  MJadon 

Total  .    . 

2,005 

2.137 

1. 828  IstH  ^t«-  ni 

•  InoiadiD^  tl.850.68  for  buildintn  knd  repair*, 
t  iBflndlng  t2,117.7I  for  bnildlDga  and  repairs. 

•  nidadiofc  94,204.26  for  baUdinga  and  repairs ;  $21,500  was  expended  for  pnrohase  of  210  aoros  of 
ad.  which  is  not  incladed  in  cost  as  given  above. 
i  liietadiug  $5,000  for  bnildlngs  and  repairs. 

Some  of  the  eastern  training  schools  have  adopted  a  system  known  as 
"  onting,"  which  in  my  judgment  is  an  important  auxiliary  in  educating 
Indian  yoatJi  and  preparing  them  for  self-support  It  is  notably  carried 
on  at  the  Carlisle  school,  which,  without  disparaging  other  Indian  train- 
ing schools,  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  front  rank,  if  it  is  not  the  fore- 
most, of  institutions  engaged  in  the  great  work -of  Indian  education. 
This  system  consists  in  placing  out  for  a  series  of  months  among  the 
families  of  farmers  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  boys  and  girls  who 
have  had  a  year  or  so  of  training  at  Carlisle,  and  can  make  the  most  of 
the  advantages  thns  afforded  them  for  learning  practical  farming,  the  nse 
of  tools,  and  thrifty  housekeeping.  In  addition  to  their  board  they  re- 
ceive £adr  wages  for  their  labor — ^from  $5  to  $8  per  month  for  farm  work — 
and  as  members  of  the  household  are  admitted  to  the  privileges  enjoy  eil 
by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  family.  In  some  cases  they  remain  a 
jear  at  these  places,  attending  district  school  in  the  winter.  Such  a 
truning  apon  a  farm  is  the  best  possible  way  of  fitting  them  for  the 
ownership  and  cultivation  of  the  lands  which  are  being  allotted  them  by 
tb9  Goyermoent.    This  experience,  taken  in  connection  with  their  train- 
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ing  and  edacation  at  school,  places  them  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
upon  a  footing  of  self-support.  Under  this  system  299  Carlisle  pupils 
have  spent  more  or  less  time  in  private  families  during  the  past  year. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following  para- 
graphs from  the  Washington  Post  and  Philadelphia  Press  in  reganl  to 
Carlisle  stadents : 

'  (From  the  Washington  Post.] 

Oii«  of  the  striking  features  of  the  indnstrial  parade  in  Philadelphia  last  week  wos 
the  appearance  of  the  Indian  boys  from  the  school  at  Carlisle,  with  their  books  aud 
other  school  paraphernalia.  There  is  a  vast  interval  which  no  lapse  of  time  can 
measure  between  the  Indian  boy  of  the  beginning  of  this  century,  or  indeed  any 
Indian  boy  in  savage  life,  and  an  Indian  boy  civilized  and  edncated.  The  group  of 
Indian  boys  was  certainly  a  most  interesting  exhibit. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Press.] 

The  Indian,  who  owes  to  the  Federal  Constitution  his  first  and  final  recognition  as  a 
man  amenable  to  law  and  open  to  civilization,  made  yesterday  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  instmctiye  portion  of  the  display.  The  Carlisle  School  cadets  were  one 
long  moving  argument  in  favor  of  education  and  civilization  for  the  Indian. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  past  year  in  schools  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  Government  has  already  been  stated  as  14,333,  a 
nnmber  larger  than  can  properly  be  accommodated  in  the  buildings  pro- 
vided. In  its  eCToi-ts  to  increase  school  accommodations  the  ofiSce  is  seri- 
ously hampered  and  often  times  thwarted  by  the  restriction  of  law  in  the 
appropriation  act  which  limits  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  erecting  and  fur- 
nishing aboarding-school  bnilding  to  $10,000,  andfor  erecting  a  day-school 
building  to  $600.  In  many  localities,  remote  from  the  labor  supply,  and 
where  materials  must  be  hauled  a  long  distance,  it  is  impossible  to  erect 
and  furnish  for  this  sum  a  building  large  euongh  to  accommodate  even  GO 
pupils.  On  four  reservations  children  will  be  kept  out  of  school  this  year 
because,  after  wide  advertisement,  the  ofSce  ha^s  failed  to  secure  bids  on 
the  proposed  and  much  needed  buildings ;  that  is,  bids  within  the  $10,000 
limit.  The  plans  were  for  buildings  of  the  plainest  sortand  of  constmc- 
tion  as  cheap  as  was  consistent  with  strength  and  safety,  and  for  a 
smaller  number  of  childrentthan  were  ready  to  attend.  It  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  Indian  education  and  of  ultimate  economy  if  Congress 
would  remove  this  restriction,  so  that  the  office  might  be  able  to  pro- 
vide at  an  early  day  buildings,  plain  but  substantial,  and  large  enough 
to  accommodate  in  a  proper  way  the  children  who  in  ten  years  will  have 
passed  the  time  of  pupilage,  and  under  new  conditions  will  be  called 
upon  to  compete  for  a  livelihood  with  the  educated  race.  For  a  state- 
ment of  the  expenditures  made  from  the  appropriation  of  last  year  for 
buildings  aud  repairs  6ee  page  395. 

I  have  already  referred  incidentally  to  the  indispensable  work  done  in 
the  way  of  Indian  education  by  the  various  religions  organizations  of  the 
country.  Although  it  discredits  the  Government,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
for  some  years  past  these  societies  have  put  more  money  into  Indian 
school  buildings  than  the  Government  has  expended  for  that  purpose,^ 
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and  the  increase  in  the  namber  of  children  attending  school  is  in  no 
small  degree  dne  to  the  fact  that  places  in  which  to  teach  the  children 
have  been  provided  from  other  than  Government  fands.  Moreover,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  in  the  maintenance  of  schools  so  established 
the  societies  draw  largely  from  their  own  fands  to  supplement  the  al- 
lowance granted  these  schools  by  the  Government.  In  assisting  in  the 
snpport  of  «nch  schools  the  office  has  been  entirely  non-sectarian,  and 
all  the  leading  denominations  of  the  country  are  represented  in  Indian 
sdiool  work. 

For  fonr  years  past  the  Indian  appropriation  act  has  contained  an 
item  of  $15,000  or  $20,000,  providing  for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils 
in  industrial  schools  in  Alaska.  In  1884,  when  the  first  of  these  appro- 
priations was  made,  no  educational  facilities  whatever  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  except  one  or  two  small  schools 
established  and  supported  by  religious  societies.  The  schools  estab- 
lisbed  by  the  Russian  Government  had  of  course  been  discontinued,  and 
the  American  Ck>vernment  had  provided  no  substitutes.  As  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  the  Indian  Office  asked  that  it.be  allowed  at  least  to 
make  a  beginning  in  school  work  among  the  Indians  of  that  country, 
and  the  small  sums  named  above  were  appropriated  accordingly.  So 
small  an  appropriation  for  so  distant  a  work  made  it  impracticable  for 
the  office  to  send  a  representative  to  Alaska,  who  should  establish 
and  keep  in  operation  a  system  of  schools  for  the  widely  scattered  bands 
of  Alaska  Indians,  and  its  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  confined 
to  assisting  various  societies  in  establishing  new  schools  and  in  enlarg- 
ing and  improving  those  already  established. 

However,  the  Alaska  Indians,  so  called,  are  hardly  to  be  looked  upon 
as  Indians  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  applied  to  the  tribes  on  our 
western  reservations.  They  are  Alaskans,  the  native  people  of  the  land, 
who  know  bow  to  snpport  themselves  by  the  resources  of  the  country  and 
the  industries  naturally  arising  theretirom,  are  ready  to  engage  in  any 
other  industries  which  may  be  established  there  and  to  assimilate  the 
costoms  of  those  who  come  to  settle  among  them,  and  are  anxious  to  be 
educated.  They  are  the  laboring  class,  which  needs  neither  corralling 
nor  feeding  nor  agencies  nor  any  of  the  machinery  which  has  sprung  up 
in  connection  with  our  Indian  service,  and  to  attempt  to  foist  upon  them 
this  machinery  would  be  to  ignore  all  the  lessons  which  the  last  half 
century  of  dealings  with  Indians  should  have  taught  this  nation,  and  to 
repeat  over  again  the  old  blunders  and  errors  in  Indian  management. 

Within  the  last  two  years  I  am  informed  that  by  using  small  Gov- 
ernment appropriations  for  that  purpose  the  Bureau  df  Education  has 
nndertaken  to  establish  a  public  school  system,  not  for  the  whites  and 
not  for  the  Indians,  but  for  the  people  of  Alaska,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
this  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  The  amount  appropriated  I  under- 
stand to  be  inad^uate.  In  my  estimates  for  the  ne^t  fiscal  year  I  have 
not  included  the  usual  item  for  Indian  schools  in  Alaska,  because  I  be- 
INT  87  V  9—2 
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lieve  that  it  woald  be  mnch  better  for  Congress  to  add  this  sum  to  the  sum 
allowed  for  general  education  there,  and  to  place  the  entire  educational 
system  of  Alaska  under  the  management  of  the  Bqreau  of  Education, 
which  has  its  own  officials  on  the  ground,  and  is  now  belter  equip]>ed 
than  the  Indian  Office  will  ever  be  for  the  prosecution  of  such  work. 

THE  ENOLISH  LANGXTAGE  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  report  of  this  office  for  1885  incidental  allusion  was  made  to 
the  importance  of  teaching  Indians  the  English  language,  the  para- 
graph being  as  follows : 

A  wider  and  better  knowledge  of  the  English  langnage  among  them  is  essential  to 
their  comprehension  of  the  duties  and  obligations- of  citizenship.  At  this  time  but 
few  of  the  adult  population  can  speak  a  word  of  English,  but  with  the  efforts  now 
being  made  by  the  Qovemment  and  by  religions  add  philanthropic  associations  and 
individuals,  e8i>ecially  in  the  Eastern  States,  with  the  missionary  and  the  school- 
master industriously  in  the  field  everywhere  among  the  tribes,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  audit 
is  confidently  believed,  that  among  the  next  generation  of  Indians  the  English  lan- 
guage will  be  safflciently  spoken  and  used  to  enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  laws,  customs,  and  Institations  of  our  country. 

The  idea  was  not  a  new  one.  As  far  back  as  1868  the  commission 
known  as  the  "  Peace  Commission,"  composed  of  Generals  Sherman, 
Hamey,  Sanborn,  and  Terry,  and  Messrs.  Taylor  (then  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs),  Henderson,  Tappan,  and  Augur,  embodied  in  the 
report  of  their  investigations  into  the  condition  of  Indian  tribes  their 
matured  and  pronounced  views  on  this  subject,  from  which  I  make  the 
following  extracts : 

The  white  and  Indian  must  mingle  together  and  jointly  occupy  the  country,  or  one 
of  them  must  abandon  it.  *  *  *  What  prevented  their  living  together  t  *.  •  " 
Third.  The  difference  in  langnage,  which  in  a  great  measure  barred  intercourse 
and  a  proper  understanding  each  of  the  other's  motives  and  intentions.  Now,  by 
educating  the  children  of  these  tribes  in  the  English  langnage  these  differences 
would  have  disappeared,  and  civilization  would  have  followed  at  once.  Nothing 
then  would  have  been  left  bnt  the  antipathy  of  race,  and  that,  too,  is  always  softened 
in  the  beams  of  a  higher  civilization.  •  ■*  *  Through  sameness  of  language  is 
produced  sameness  of  sentiment,  and  thought ;  customs  and  habits  are  moulded  and 
assimilated  in  the  «ame  way,  and  thus  in  process  of  time  the  differences  producing 
trouble  would  have  been  gradually  obliterated.  By  civilizing  one  tribe  others  would 
have  followed.  Indians  of  different  tribes  associate  with  each  other  on  terms  of 
eqnality ;  they  have  not  the  Bible,  but  their  religion,  which  we  call  superstition, 
teaches  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  made  us  all.  In  the  difference  of  langaago  to-day 
lies  two-thirds  of  our  trouble.  •  •  •  Schools  should  be  established,  which 
children  should  be  required  to  attend ;  their  barbarous  dialect  should  be  blotted 
out  and  the  English  langnage  substituted.  •  *  *  Xhe  object  of  greatest  solici- 
tude should  be  to  break  down  the  prejudices  of  tribe  among  the  Indians ;  to  blot  out 
the  boundary  lines  irhich.  divide  them  into  distinct  nations,  and  fuse  them  into  one 
homogeneous  mass.    Uniformity  of  language  will  do  this — nothing  else  wiU. 

In  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Bureau  issued  by  the  Indian  Office 
in  1880,  for  the  guidance  of  Indian  agents,  occurs  this  paragraph  : 

All  instruction  must  be  in  English,  except  in  so  far  as  the  native  language  of  the 
pupils  shall  be  a  necessary  medium  for  conveying  the  knowledge  of  English,  and  the 
conversation  of  and  commnnications  between  the  pupils  and  with  the  teacher  mnst 
be,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  English. 
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In  1884  the  following  order  was  issued  by  the  Department  to  the 
office,  being  called  out  by  the  report  that  in  one  of  tiie  schools  instruc- 
ti(m  was  being  given  in  both  Dakota  and  English :  . 

Yoa  will  pleaae  inform  the  aathorities  of  this  school  that  the  English  language  only 
matt  be  tanght  the  Indian  youth  placed  there  for  edacational  and  industrial  training  . 
•t  the  expense  of  the  Grovernment.    If  Dakota  or  any  other  language  is  taught  such 
children,  they  will  be  taken  away  and  their  support  by  the  Oovernment  will  be  with- 
dimwn  from  the  school. 

In  my  report  for  1886  I  reiterated  the  thought  of  my  previous  rpport, 
and  clearly  outlining  my  attitude  and  policy  I  said : 

In  my  first  report  I  expressed  very  decidedly  the  idea  that  Indians  should  be  taught 
the  English  laognage  only.  From  that  position  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  am  advised, 
thoe  is  no  dissent  either  among  the  law-makers  or  the  executive  agents  whp  are 
seleeted  under  the  law  to  do  the  work.  There  is  not  an  Indian  pupil  whose  tuition 
and  maintenance  is  paid  for  by  the  United  States  Grovernment  who  is  permitted  to 
study  any  other  language  than  onr  own  vernacular — the  language  of  the  greatest, 
most  powerful,  and  enterprising  nationalities  beneath  the  sun.  The  English  language 
as  taoght  in  America  is  good  enough  for  all  her  people  of  all  races. 

Longer  and  closer  consideration  of  the  subject  has  only  deepened  my 
conviction  that  it  is  a  matter  not  only  of  importance,  but  of  necessity 
that  the  Indians  acquire  the  English  language  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  Grovernment  has  entered  upon  the  great  work  of  educating  and 
dtizenizing  the  Indians  and  establishing  them  upon  homesteads.  The 
adnlt«  are  expected  to  assume  the  role  of  citizens,  and  of  course  the 
rising  generation  will  be  expected  and  required  more  nearly  to  fill  the 
measure  of  citizenship,  and  the  main  purpose  of  educating  them  is  to 
enable  them  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language  and  to 
transact  business  with  Englis|^-speaking  people.  When  they  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  citizenship  their 
vemacolar  will  be  of  no  advantage.  Only  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  tongue  can  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
oonntry  and  their  rights  and  duties  thereunder. 

Every  nation  is  jealous  of  its  own  language,  and  no  nation  ought  to 
be  more  so  than  ours,  which  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  nation- 
ality to  the  perfect  protection  of  its  people.  True  Americans  all  feel 
that  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  United  States,  in 
their  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  man,  are  superior  to 
those  ot  any  other  country ;  and  they  should  understand  that  by  the 
spread  of  the  English  language  will  these  laws  and  institutions  be  more 
firmly  established  and  widely  disseminated.  Nothing  so  surely  and 
perfectly  stamps  upon  an  individual  a  n^itional  characteristic  as  lan- 
guage. So  manifest  and  important  is  this  that  nations  the  world  ov6r, 
in  both  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  ever  imposed  the  strictest  re- 
quirements upon  their  public  schools  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  national 
tongue.  Only  English  has  been  allowed  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  territory  acquired  by  this  country  from  Spain,  Mexico, 
and  Bussia,  although  the  native  populatioqs  spoke  aoother  tongue, 
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All  are  familiar  with  the  recent  prohibitory  order  of  the  German  Em- 
pire  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  French  language  in  either  public 
or  private  schools  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Although  the  population 
is  almost  universally  opposed  to  German  rule,  they  are  firmly  held  to 
German  political  allegiance  by  the  military  hand  of  the  Iron  Chancellor. 
If  the  Indians  were  in  Germany  or  France  or  any  other  civilized  coun- 
try, they  should  be  instructed  in  the  language  there  used.  As  thjey 
are  in  an  English-spealLing  country,  they  must  be  taught  the  language 
which  they  must  use  in  transacting  business  with  the  people  of  this 
country.  No  unity  or  community  of  feeling  can  be  established  among 
different  peoples  unleiss  they  are  brought  to  speak  the  same  language, 
and  thus  become  imbued  with  like  ideas  of  duty. 

Deeming  it  for  the  very  best  intef-est  of  the  Indian,  both  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  as  an  embryo  citizen,  to  have  this  policy  strictly  enforced 
among  the  various  schools  on  Indian  reservations,  orders  have  been  is- 
sued accordingly  to  Indian  agents,  and  the  text  of  the  orders  and  of 
some  explanations  made  thereof  are  given  below  : 

Dkcbmber  14, 188C. 

In  all  schools  conducted  by  niisaionary  orgaiiizatioos  it  is  required  that  all  instruc- 
tions shall  be  given  in  the  English  language. 

Februaby  2,  1887. 

In  reply  I  have  to  advise  you  that  the  rnle  applies  to  all  schools  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, whether  they  be  Government  or  mission  schools.  The  instrnction  of  the  Indians 
in  the  vernacular  is  not  only  of  no  use  to  them,  but  is  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
their  education  and  civilization,  and  no  school  will  be  permitted  on  the  reservation 
in  which  the  English  language  is  not  exclusively  taught. 

July  16, 1887. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  regulation  of  thia  office  which  forbids  instruction  in 
schools  in  any  Indian  language.  This  rule  applies  to  all  schools  on  an  Indian  reser- 
vation, whether  Government  or  mission  schools.  The  education  of  Indians  in  the 
vernacular  is  not  only  of  no  use  to  them,  but  is  detrimental  to  their  education  and  civ- 
ilization. 

Ton  are  instructed  to  see  that  this  rule  is  rigidly  enforced  in  all  schools  upon  the 
reservation  under  your  charge. 

No  mission  school  will  be  allowed  upon  the  reservation  which  does  not  comply 
with  the  regulation. 

The  following  was  sent  to  representatives  of  all  societies  having  con- 
tracts with  this  bureau  for  the  conduct  of  Indian  schools : 

July  16, 1887. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  contracts  for  educating  Indian  pu- 
pilSj  which  provides  that  the  schoolsshall  "  teach  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English 
education ."  This  provision  must  be  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  no  books  in  any  Indian 
language  must  be  used  or  instrnction  given  in  that  language  to  Indian  pupils  in  any 
school  where  this  office  has  entered  into  contract  for  the  education  of  Indians.  The 
same  rule  prevails  in  all  Government  Indian  schools  and  will  be  strictly  enforced  in 
all  oontraot  and  other  Indian  schools. 

The  instruction  of  Indians  in  the  vernacular  is  not  only  of  no  use  to  them,  bat  is 
detrimental  to  the  c^nse  of  their  education  and  civilisation,  and  it  will  not  be  per- 
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mitted  in  any  Indian  scbool  over  which  the  Government  has  any  control,  or  in  which 
it  baa  any  interest  whatever. 

This  circnlar  has  been  sent  to  all  parties  who  have  contracted  to  educate  Indian 
popils  daring  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Yon  will  see  that  this  tegolation  is  rigidly  enforced  in  the  schools  under  your  direc- 
tion  where  Indians  are  placed  under  contract. 

I  bave  given  the  text  of  these  orders  in  detail  because  various  mis- 
representations and  complaints  in  regard  to  them  have  been  made,  and 
various  misunderstandings  seem  to  have  arisen.  They  do  not,  as  has 
been  arged,  touch  the  question  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
churcheA  nor  in  any  wise  hamper  or  hinder  the  efforts  of  missionaries  to 
bring  the  various  tribes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Preaching  of  the  Oospel  to  Indians  in  the  vernacular  is,  of  course,  not 
prohibited.  In  fact,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  this  policy  upon  any 
missionary  body  was  not  considered.  All  the  office  insists  upon  is  that 
in  tiie  schools  established  for  the  rising  generation  of  Indians  shall  be 
taught  the  language  of  the  Republic  of  which  they  are  to  become  citi- 
zens. 

It  is  believed  that  if  any  Indian  vernacular  is  allowed  to  be  taught 
by  the  missionaries  in  schools  on  Indian  reservations,  it  will  prejudice 
the  youthful  pupil  as  well  as  his  untutored  and  uncivilized  or  semi- 
civilized  parent  against  the  English  language,  and,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  against  Government  schools  in  which  the  English  language 
exclofiively  has  always  been  taught.  To  teach  Indian  school  children 
their  native  tongue  is  practically  to  exclude  English,  and  to  prevent 
tiiem  from  acquiring  it.  This  language,  which  is  good  enough  for  a 
white  man  and  a  black  man,  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  the  red°  man. 
It  is  also  believed  that  teaching  an  Indian  youth  in  his  own  barbarous 
dialect  is  a  positive  detriment  to  him.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  toward 
civilization,  toward  teaching  the  Indians  the  mischief  and  folly  of  con- 
tinoing  in  their  barbarous  practices,  is  to  teach  them  the  English 
hmgnage.  The  impracticability,  if  not  impossibility,  of  civilizing  the 
Indians  of  this  country  in  anj'  other  tongue  than  our  own  would  seem  to 
be  obvious,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Indian  ver. 
nacolars  is  even  greater  than  the  number  of  tribes.  Bands  of  the  same 
tribes  inhabiting  (Afferent  localities  have  different  dialects,  and  some- 
times can  not  communicate  with  each  other  except  by  the  sign  language. 
If  we  expect  to  infuse  into  the  rising  generation  the  leaven  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  we  must  remove  the  stumbling-blocks  of  hereditary 
ea8t<MB8  and  manners,  and  of  these  language  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
poTtant  elements. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  five  civilized  tribes  have  taken  the  same 
view  of  the  matter  and  that  in  their  own  schools — managed  by  the  re 
speetive  tribes  and  supported  by  tribal  funds — English  alone  is  taught. 

But  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  order,  being  mandatory,  gives  a 
emel  blow  to  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Indians.  Is  it  cruelty  to  the 
Indian  to  force  him  to  give  up  his  scalping-knife  and  tomahawk  T    Is  it 
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cruelty  to  force  bim  to  abandon  the  vicious  and  barbarous  sun  dance, 
where  he  lacerates  his  flesh,  and  dances  and  tortures  himself  even  unto 
,  death  T  Is  it  cmelty  to  the  Indian  to  force  him  to  have  his  daughters 
educated  and  married  under  the  laws  of  the  land,  instead  of  selling  them 
at  a  tender  age  for  a  stipulated  price  into  concubinage  to  gratify  the 
bmtal  lasts  of  Ignorance  and  barbarism  f 

Having  been  governed  in  my  action  solely  by  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  real  interests  of  the  Indians,  I  have  been  gratified  to  receive  from 
eminent  educators  and  missionaries  the  strongest  assurance  of  their 
hearty  and  full  concurrence  in  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  order. 
Two  of  them  I  take  the  liberty  to  append  herewith.  The  first  is  from  a 
former  missionary  among  the  Sioux ;  the  second  from  an  Indian  agent 
of  long  experience,  who  has  been  exceedingly  active  in  pushing  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  his  Indians. 

As  I  understaod  it,  your  policy  is  to  have  the'  Indian  taught  English  instead  of  his 
mother  tongue.  I  am  glad  yon  have  had  the  courage  to  take  this  step,  and  I  hope  yoo 
may  find  that  snpport  which  the  jastice  and  Tightness  of  the  step  deserve.  Before 
you  came  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country  the  Republicans  thought  well  to  un- 
dertake similar  work  in  the  Government  schools,  hat  lacked  the  courage  to  touch  the 
work  of  the  mission  schools  where  it  was  needed.  If  the  wisdom  of  such  work  was 
recognized  in  the  Government  schools,  why  not  recognize  the  wisdom  of  making  it 
general  t  When  I  was  in  Dakota  as  a  missionary  among  the  Sioux,  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  grave  injustice  done  the  Indian  in  all  matters  of  trade,  because  he 
could  not  speak  the  language  in  which  the  trade  was  transacted.  This  step  will  help 
him  out  of  the  difficulty  and  lift  him  a  long  way  nearer  equality  with  the  white 


Seeing  there  is  now  being  considerable  said  in  the  public  press  about  the  Indian 
Office  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  the  vernacular  to  the  Indians  in  Indian  schools,  aud 
having  been  connected  with  the  Indian  service  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  eleven 
years  of  which  I  have  been  Indian  agent  and  had  schools  under  my  charge,  I  desire 
to  state  that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  instruction  to  Indians  in  the  English  lan- 
guage only,  as  being  able  to  read  and  write  in  the  vernacular  of  the  tribe  is  but  little 
use  to  them.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  teaching  Indians  to  rend  and  write  in  the 
vernacular,  as  their  literature  is  limitedand  much  valuable  time  would  be  lost  in  at- 
tempting it.  .Furthermore,  I  have  found  the  vernacular  of  the  Sioux  very  mislead- 
ing, while  a  full  knowledge  of  the  English  enables  the  Indians  to  transact  business 
as  individuals  and  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  independently  of  each  other. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  order  applies  to  children  of  school^oing  ages  (from  six  to 
sixteen  years)  only,  and  that  missionaries  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  vernacular  in  relig- 
ious instructions.  This  is  essential  in  explaining  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion to  adult  Indians  who  do  not  understand  English. 

In  my  opinion  schools  condncted  in  the  vernacular  are  detrimental  to  civilization. 
They  encourage  Indians  to  adhere  to  their  time-honored  customs  and  inherent  super- 
stitions which  the  Government  has  in  every  way  sought  to  overcome,  and  which  can  , 
only  be  acccmplished  by  adopting  uniform  rules  requiring  instniction  in  the  English 
language  axclnsively. 

I  also  append  an  extract  on  this  subject  from  one  of  the  leading 

religious  weeklies : 

English  is  the  language  overwhelmingly  spoken  by  over  sixty  millions  of  people. 
Outside  of  these,  there  are  two  hundred  thousand  Indians  old  enough  to  talk  who  nse 
a  hundred  dialects,  many  of  which  are  as  unintelligible  to  those  speaking  the  otherdia- 
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leetoaa  Sanscrit  is  to  the  average  Nevr  England  schoolboy.  Why,  then,  sboulfl  instmc- 
tion  in  these  dialects  be  coutinaed  to  the  youth?  Why,  indeed  t  They  are  now  in  the 
teachable  age ;  if  they  are  ever  to  learn  English  they  mast  learn  it  now — not  when 
they  have  become  men  with  families,  knowing  no  other  tongne  than  their  own  dialect, 
with  ita  very  limited  resources,  a  dialect  whoUy  nnadapted  to  the  newer  life  for  which 
tbey  are  being  prepared.  And  they  mnst  learn  English.  The  Indians  of  Fenimore 
Cooper's  time  lived  in  a  terra  ineognita  of  their  own.  Now  all  is  changed ;-  every 
Tmii^n  reaervation  in  the  conntry  is  sorroanded  by  white  settlements,  and  the  red 
man  ia  broaght  into  direct  contact  and  into  conflict  with  the  ronghest  elements  of 
country  life.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  the  quarter  of  a  million  of  red  men  on  this  conti- 
neat  can  be  left  to  themselves  no  longer.    *    •    • 

There  are  pretty  nearly  ten  thonsand  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  avail  themselves 
of  edncational  privileges.  We  want  to  keep  right  along  in  this  direction ;  and  how 
can  we  do  so  bat  by  beginning  with  the  yoath  and  instructing  them  in  that  langpiage 
by  using  which  alone  tbey  can  be  qualified  for  the  duties  of  American  citizenship  f 

*  *  *  If  the  Indian  is  always  to  be  a  tribal  Indian  and  a  foreigner,  by  all 
means  see  to  it  that  he  learns  his  own  tongue,  and  no  other.  But  if  he  is  to  be  fitted 
for  American  citizenship  how  shall  he  be  better  fitted  than  by  instructing  him  from 
his  yoath  in  the  language  of  his  real  country — the  English  tongue  as  spoken  by 
Americanfi. 

As  events  progress,  the  Indians  will  gradually  cease  to  be  inclosed  in  reservations ; 
they  will  mingle  with  the  whites.  The  facilities  of  travel  are  being  as  greatly  extended 
by  rail,  by  improved  roads  and  increasing  districts  of  settlement  that  this  interconr«e 
between  whites  and  Indians  must  greatly  increase  in  future — but  how  shall  the  In- 
dian profit  by  it  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue  t  It  is  said  that  missionaries 
can  not  instruct  at  all  in  the  Dakota  tongue.  We  do  not  so  understand  it.  To  say 
DO  instruction  can  be  had,  nor  any  explanation  of  truth  given  in  the  Dakota  or  the 
Indian  tongae,  is  to  declare  what  the  CommisHioner  has  not  said  at  all.  On  the  whole, 
when  sober  reflection  shall  have  been  given  to  the  subject,  we  think  many  who  have' 
aasuled  the  Indian  Bureau  for  its  recent  order  will  see  and  will  acknowledge  that 
the  action  taken  by  the  Interior  Department  is  wise,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
ewary  if  the  Indian  is  ever  to  be  fitted  for  the  high  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

SURVEYS  OP  INDIAN  BESEKVATIONS. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1887,  contracts  were  entered 
into  for  the  survey  of  ontboandaries  of  certain  reservations,  and  for  the 
sabdivision  of  lands  to  be  allotted  to  Indians,  the  liability  amounting 
to  very  nearly  the  amount  of  appropriation  made  by  the  act  of  May  15, 
1886  (24  Stats.,  44),  viz,  $25,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  work  upon 
these  sarveys  is  proceeding,  and  in  some  cases  has  been  completed,  but 
no  returns  have  as  yet  reached  this  office.  Liability  for  surveys  to  the 
amount  of  $500  only  has  been  incarred  under  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  year  ($20,000),  bat  the  survey  of  several  bonndaries  has  been 
requested,  and  will  be  considered  at  an  early  day. 

The  general  allotment  act  contains  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
the  surveys  and  resurveys  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  Under  this  act  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  some  $31,000  have  been 
incurred.  Surveys  upon  portions  of  .the  Great  Sioux  reservation  have 
been  requested,  the  execution  of  which  would  require  the  expenditure 
of  nearly  $100,000.    As  the  amount  to  be  expended  under  this  act  is  to 
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be  reimbnrsed  when  Indian  lands  are  sold,  it  is  believed  that  a  similar 
sam  should  be  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  order  that  the 
work  ma^  proceed  without  embarrassment.  • 

LEASES  OP  INDIAN  LANDS  FOR  GRAZING  PURPOSES. 

Attention  is  invited  to  remarks  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  upon 
this  subject,  as  follows: 

If  Congiess  wonld  aathorize  Indiana  to  dispose  of  their  grass  oi  vonld  take  any 
definite  action  as  to  the  policy  which  this  office  can  legally  pursue  in  regard  to  Indian 
grazing  lands,  it  wonld  materially  lessen  the  perplexities  and  confusion  which  now 
pertain  to  the  subject.  Moreover,  if  some  way  could  be  adopted  by  which,  under 
proper  restrictions,  the  surplus  grass  on  the  several  Indian  reservations  could  be  util- 
ized with  profit  to  the  Indians,  the  annnal  appropriations  needed  to  care  for  the  In- 
dians conid  be  correspondingly  and  materially  rednced. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congressabill  (H.B.  10226), 
to  provide  for  the  leasing  of  unoccupied  Indian  lands,  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Throckmorton,  and  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  further  action  was  taken  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned  on  page  xvm  of  my  last  annual  re- 
port, the  leases*  made  by  several  Indian  tribes  substantially  remain  in 
statu  quo.  It  would  relieve  this  ofQce  from  much  embarrassment  if 
Congress  would  take  this  matter  in  hand  and  legislate  upon  it,  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  cattle  interest  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  of  late 
years  that  every  available  foot  of  grazing  ground  is  eagerly  sought 
after. 

TRESPASSERS  AND  TIMBER  DEPREDATIONS  ON  INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  Forty-ninth  Congress  adjourned  without  taking  definite  action 
upon  measures  again  introduced  for  the  better  prevention  of  these  of- 
fenses. So  much  has  already  been  said  on  these  subjects  in  annual  re- 
ports of  this  ofKce  for  years  past  that  anything  I  could  now  say  would 
simply  be  reiteration.-  I  can  only  again  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  as  subjects  urgently  demanding  legislation. 

AGRIOULTITRE. 

There  are  three  tests  which  particularly  mark  the  advance  of  Indians 
toward  civilization,  [viz,  the  adoption  of  the  dress  of  the  white  man,  en- 
gaging in  agriculture,  and  the  education  of  their  children .  In  reference 
to  the  first,  I  may  say  that  marked  improvement  is  continuously  observ- 
able among  most  of  the  tribes,  some  tribes  having  entirely  disregarded 
their  aboriginal  style  of  dress.  But  this  evidence  of  dawning  civiliza- 
tion is  far  less  noteworthy  and  significant  of  advancement  than  evi- 
dence given  along  the  other  two  lines  of  progress.   Of  education  I  have 

•  For  a  list  of  the  leases  see  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No,  17,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  second 
aeasion. 
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already  spoken.  I  desire  here  to  call  attention  to  tbe  progress  \rbicb 
tbe  Indians  bave  made  in  farming  daring  tbe  past  year. 

Twenty-three  tbonsand  acres  of  new  laud  have  been  broken  by  Indians 
this  year,  being  3,000  acres  more  than  the  amount  broken  last  year. 
The  Indians  have  themselves  erected  abont  1,200  new  honses,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  considerable  number  erected  for  them  by  the  Government. 

Inspectors,  special  agents,  and  agents  report  farms  to  be  in  better 
order  and  the  cultivation  of  them  to  be  more  intelligent  and  systematic, 
and  agricultural  tools  and  machinery  and  stock  to  be  better  protected 
and  cared  for  than  ever  before.  In  many  instances  orchards  are  being 
planted,  farm  products  are  taken  to  market  for  sale,  and  numerous 
oUier  evidences  of  thrift  and  home  life  show  themselves  among  the  more 
advanced  Indians.  In  fact,  the  Indian  is  beginning  to  realize  that  he  is  a 
man,  and  not  an  animal  to  be  hunted  and  shot  down  by  some  desperado 
who  wants  his  land,  range,  and  stock.  The  Indians  as  a  race  in  the 
United  States  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  are  land  owners  and  that 
soon  they  must  derive  a  living  for  themselves  and  families  by  cultivat- 
ing the  land  with  their  own  hands. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  report  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  crops 
harvested.  On  many  reservations  the  protracted  drought  of  this  sea- 
son has  been  severely  felt,  and  owing  to  more  remote  locations  and 
indifferent  tillage  the  crops  of  Indians  have  suffered  rather  more 
heavily  than  those  of  white  men  in  the  same  vicinity  in  the  West.  On 
reservations  where  the  climatic  conditions  have  been  favorable  the  In- 
dians have  made  a  most  creditable  showing  in  the  quantity  of  produce 
raised. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  loss  of  crops  will  cause  serious  suffering 
With  the  supplies  furnished  by  Government  the  gi'eat  mass  of  tbe  In- 
dians will  be  amply  provided,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case  timely  pre- 
caution will  be  taken  to  guard  against  anything  like  destitution.  In 
ease  of  the  Peorias  and  consolidated  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  such 
provision  has  already  been  made,  and  authority  has  been  granted  allow- 
ing them  to  expend  for  subsistence  supplies,  to  tide  them  over  this  yeat, 
$10,000  of  their  invested  school  fund,  authority  for  such  diversion  of 
the  fiind  being  contained  in  their  treaty  of  February  23, 1867. 

THE  NORTHWEST  INDIAN  COMMISSION. 

Brief  mention  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  various  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Washington,  and  the  State  of  Oregon,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  May  15,  1886  (24  Stat.,  p.  44),  as  follows : 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the  several  tribes  and 
iMods  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  snch  modification  of  exist- 
iag  treaties  with  said  Indians  and  snch  change  of  their  reservations  as  may  be 
4e«iied  deoirable  by  said  Indians  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  as  to  what 
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Bam  shall  be  a  jnst  and  eqnitable  liqaidatiou  of  all  claims  which  any  of  said  tribes 
now  have  npon  the  Govemmont;  and  also  to  enable  said  Secretary  to  negotiate  with 
the  varioas  bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  in  northern  Montana  and  at  Fort  Berthold,  in 
Dakota,  for  a.  reduction  of  their  respective  reservations,  or  for  removal  therefrom  to 
other  reservations ;  and  also  to  enable  said  Secretary  to  negotiate  with  the  npper 
and  middle  bands  of  Spokane  Indians  and  Fend  d'Oreille  Indians,  in  Washington 
and  Idaho  Territories,  for  their  removal  to  the  Colville,  Jocko,  or  Ccenr  d'Alene  res- 
ervations, with  the  consent  of  the  Indians  on  said  reservations;  and  also  to  enable 
said  Secretary  to  negotiate  ytitb.  said  Indians  for  the  cession  of  their  lands  to  the 
United  States;  and  also  to  enable  said  Secretary  to  negotiate  with  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Indians  for  the  cession  of  their  lands  ootside  the  limits  of  the  present  Coenr 
d'Alene  reservation  to  the  United  States,  $15,000,  or  so  mnch  thereof  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, to  be  immediately  available ;  but  no  agreement  shall  take  effect  till  ratified 
by  Congress. 

The  original  Commissioners  were  Hon.  Jolin  V.  Wright,  of  Tennessee, 
Rt  Bev.  Henry  B.  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  and  Charies  F.  Larrabee, 
esq.,  of  Maine.  At  the  date  of  my  last  report  they  were  in  the  field, 
engaged  in  the  important  duties  assigned  them.  The  work  of  this  Com-  ■ 
mission  was  so  extended,  covering  as  it  did  a  period  of  a  year  and  em- 
bracing negotiations  with  upwards  of  thirty  different  Indian  tribes  and 
bands,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  anything  more  than  a 
synopsis  of  their  necessarily  voluminoos  reports. 

The  agreements  concluded  with  the  Ghippewas  of  Minnesota  were 
sobmitted  to  the  Department  with  offtce  letter  of  Febniary  17, 1887, 
and  transmitted  to  Congress,  by  the  President,  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month.  Ko  final  action  was  taken  by  that  body,  however,  prior  to 
adjournment.  Two  separate  agreements  were  made  with  the  Ghippe- 
was, as  follows :  One  with  the  tribes  and  bands  residing  npon  the  White 
Earth,  Leech  Lake,  Cass  Lake,  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  and  White  Oak 
Point  reservations,  and  the  Gull  Biver  and  Gull  Lake  bands,  and  the 
other  with  the  Indians  of  the  Bed  Lake  reservation. 

Briefly  stated,  the  first  of  these  agreements  provides  for  the  removal 
and  settlement  of  the  several  tribes  and  bands,  parties  thereto,  npon 
the  White  Earth  reservation,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the  al- 
lotment of  lands  in  severalty  to  them,  and  the  sale  of  the  abandoned 
reservations  (Leech  Lake,  Cass  Lake,  Lake  Winnibigosfiisb,  and  White 
Oak  Point  reservations)  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians.  The  plan  of 
consolidation  also  embraced  the  Chippewas  of  the  Fond  du  Lac,  Bois 
Forte,  and  Grand  Portage  reservations,  and  provision  was  made  in  the 
agreement  referred  to  loq^ing  to  their  removal  and  consolidation  with 
the  other  tribes  upon  the  White  Earth  reservation.  However,  owing 
to  the  prosperous  condition  in  which  the  Commissioners  found  the  Fond 
dn  Lac  Indians,  and  the  determined  opposition  of  the  other  two  bands 
(Bois  Fort  and  Grand  Portage)  to  removal,  they  refrained  from  urging 
their  removal  to  White  Earth,  and  they  did  not  become  parties  to  the 
agreement.  The  agreement  with  the  White  Earth  and  other  bands  also 
embraced  the  Mille  Lac  band,  but  they  positively  refused  to  enter  into 
any  agreement  which  involved  their  removal  from  their  present  locality. 
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The  views  of  the  Gomiuission  in  regard  to  the  future  treatment  of  these 
Indians  deserve  careful  consideration. 

The  second  agreement  was  with  the  Eed  Lake  Indians,  whose  reserva- 
tion lies  north  of  White  Earth  and  embraces  about  3,200,000  a«res,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  known  to  be  rich  in  pine  timber.  By  the  terms 
of  their  agreement,  these  Indians  cede,  relinquish,  and  convey  to  the 
United  States,  in  trust,  about  2,000,000  acres  of  valuable  land,  part 
timber  and  part  agricultural,  with  a  view  to  its  being  sold  for  their 
benefit. 

The  Chippewa  agreements,  and  accompanying  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, together  with  the  report  of  this  office  thereon,  and  the  letter  of 
the  Department  transmitting  the  same  to  the  President,  are  printed  in 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  Ko.  115,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  second  session.  It  would 
be  proper  to  state  that  the  Indians  are  reported  to  be  very  anxious  for 
the  speedy  ratification  of  these  agreements.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  take  early  action  thereon. 

Upon  completion  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Chippewas  in  Minne- 
sota, Bishop  Whipple  was  compelled  on  account  of  the  enfeebled  con- 
dition of  his  health  to  resign  his  place  on  the  Commission,  and  Dr. 
Jared  W.  Daniels,  of  Minnesota,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  next  Indians  visited  by  the  Commission  were  the  Arickarees, 
Oros  Ventres,  and  Mandans,  of  the  Fort  Berthold  agency  in  Dakota, 
with  whom  an  agreement  was  concluded  January  11, 1887.  By  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Indians  cede  about  1,600,000  acres  of  their 
reservation  for  the  sum  of  $800,000,  payable  in  ten  yearly  installments 
of  $80,000  each ;  the  money  to  be  expended  in  the  civilization  and  edu- 
cation of  the  Indians,  and  in  establishing  them  in  comfortable  homes 
as  an  agricultural  people.  The  agreement  also  provides  for  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  in  severalty  to  said  Indians  within  the  diminished  res- 
ervation. There  are  various  other  provisions  calculated  to  advance 
the  Indians  in  the  paths  of  civilization.  The  agreement  and  accom- 
panying papers  were  transmitted  to.Congress  by  the  President,  January 
17, 1887,  and  form  the  subject-matter  of  Senate  Ex,  Doc.  No.  30,  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

The  Indians  in  northern  Montana,  belonging  to  the  Fort  Peck,  Fort 
Belkn^,  and  Blackfeet  agencies,  were  the  next  visited  by  the  Commis- 
sion. ■  These  Indians  occupy  a  reservatioii  estimated  to  contain  33,830 
sqaare  miles,  or  21,661,000  acres.  The  agreement  entered  into  with 
them  provides  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  abont  17,500,000 
acres,  and  leaves  three  separate  reservations  of  sufficient  area,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  meet  all  their  present  and  prospective  wants.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners,  these  Indians  are  not  yet  prepared  to  take  lands 
in  severalty,  and  even  if  they  were  so  prepared,  they  declare  positively 
that  the  country  occupied  by  them  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  that  pur- 
pose.   For  these  reasons  no  provision  was  made  in  the  agreement  for 
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individnal  allotments.    The  following  is  quoted  from  the  report  of  the 
Commission : 

Neither  of  these  bands  are  as  yet  prepared  to  take  lands  in  severalty.  Indeed,  the 
country  occupied  by  them  is  not  suitable  for  that  experiment.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
good  agricultural  country,  and  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  if , not  impossible, 
for  a  white  man  to  make  a  living  there,  if  confined  strictly  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

Montana,  aside  from  its  mineral  resources,  is  essentially  a  stock-grazing  country, 
the  northern  portion  of  it,  especially,  being  but  poorly  adapted  to  anything  else ; 
hence  it  is  that  stock-raising  has  become  the  principal  industry  of  the  people.  The 
frequent  failure  of  crops,  owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  renders  farming  not  only 
unprofitable,  but  uncertain  as  a  means  of  support ;  therefore,  if  the  Indians  in  north- 
em  Montana  are  ever  to  become  self-supporting,  they  must  follow  the  pursuits  which 
the  whites  by  long  experience  have  found  the  country  best  adapted  to — cattle,  sheep, 
and  horse-raising.  This  need  not,  and  should  not,  be  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  farm- 
ing, but  it  should  become  their  chief  industry  and  dependence. 

It  can  be  said  positively  that  the  Fort  Peck  Indians  can  never  become  self-support- 
ing where  they  now  are,  through  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  alone ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  with  proper  encouragement  they  would  soon  reach  that  position  as 
stock-growers.  Stuck  herding  is  suited  to  their  tastes ;  they  are  willing  to  work,  and 
realize  the  necessity  of  doing  for  themselves ;  and  it  is  but  right  and  just  that  their 
efforts  should  be  encouraged  and  directed  in  a  way  that  will  be  most  likely  to  ad- 
vance their  civilization  and  happiness.  Furthermore,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that, 
unless  they  have  cattle  given  them  and  become  stock-raisers,  the  Government  will  be 
obliged  to  support  them  for  all  time,  or  allow  them  to  starve. 

Holding  to  these  views,  we  have  mode  provision  in  the  agreement  with  them  to 
enable  them  to  become  self-supporting  as  a  pastoral  people.  The  reservation  set  apart 
for  them  is  ample,  but  not  too  large,  and  was  selected  with^that  end  in  view.  The 
consideration  agreed  upon  for  the  cession  of  their  surplus  lands  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  them  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  stock  for  a  successful  start  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  to  subsist,  and  otherwise  care  for  them,  until  they  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves without  aid  from  the  Grovernment. 

The  report  adds  that — 

The  promise  of  stock  cattle  was  the  principal  inducement  which  led  to  the  cession 
of  the  vast  territory  relinquished  to  the  Government. 

And  that — 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with  the  Fort  Peck  In- 
dians, is  equally  true  in  respect  of  the  Fort  Belknap  and  Blackfeet  Agency  Indians. 
They  must  be  encouraged  in  stock-raising  as  well  as  in  agricultural  pursuits.  They 
never  can  become  self-supporting  in  any  other  way. 

The  conapensation  agreed  upon  for  the  cession  of  their  surplus  lands 
is  as  follows:  For  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Peck  agency,  $165,000  an- 
nually for  ten  years,  and  for  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Belknap  and  Black- 
feet  agencies,  $115,000  and  $150,000,  respectively,  annually  for  the  same 
period,  th6  money  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  cows,  bulls,  and 
other  stock,  goods,  clothing,  subsistence,  agricultural  and  mechanical 
implements,  etc.,  and  in  such  other  manner  as  shall  best  promote  their 
civilization  and  future  well-being.  There  are  sundry  other  provisions 
in  the  agreement  intended  to  benefit  the  Indians  and  place  them  on  a 
higher  plane.  Bight  of  way  is  securetl  for  railroads,  wagon-roads,  and 
telegraph  lines  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  the  public 
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interests  require  tbeir  cousti  actiou  tbrough  eitlier  of  the  diminished 
reservations.  The  agreement  witli  the  Indians  in  Montana  has  not  as 
yet  been  transmitted  to  Congress. 

Upon  completion  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Indians  in  Montana,  Mr. 
Larrabee  was  recalled  from  the  Commission,  his  services  being  required 
in  this  office,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Andrews,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

The  next  duty  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Commission  was  there- 
quired  negotiations  with  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokane  and 
Pend  d'Oreille  Indians,  in  Washington  and  Idaho  Territories,  for  their 
removal  to  the  Colville,  Jocko,  or  Coenr  d'Al^ne  reservations,  and  for 
the  cession  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States — ^lands  claimed  to  have 
been  taken  from  them  in  times  past,  without  tbeir  consent  and  without 
compensation — and  also  with  the  C<Burd'A]^ue  Indians  for  the  cession 
of  certain  lands  claimed  by  them  outside  the  limits  of  their  present  res- 
ervation. 

As  the  result  of  the  negotiations  had  with  said  Indians,  the  Upper 
and  Middle  bands  of  Spokane  Indians  agreed  to  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  any  right,  title,  or  claim  they  now  have,  or  ever  had,  to 
lands  in"  Idaho  and  Washington  Territories,  and  to  remove  to  the  CoBur 
d'AI^ne  reservation  in  the  former  Territory.  A  few  of  them  ttxpressed 
a  preference  for  the  Jocko  reservation,  and  it  was  therefore  agreed  that 
Miy  who  so  desireil  should  be  permitted  to  settle  on  said  reservation, 
and  should  have  their  pro  rata  share  of  all  benefits  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment. The  consideration  agreed  upon  was  $95,000,  to  be  expended  in 
annual  installments  for  their  benefit.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  these  Indians  number  from  350  to  400,  and  are  scattered 
over  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spokane  Falls. 

The  Pend  d'Oreille  or  Calispel  Indians,  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment made  with  them,  relinqnish  all  claims  to  lands  in  Washington  and 
Idaho  Territories,  and  agree  to  remove  to  and  settle  upon  the  Jocko 
reservation  in  Montana  Territory, 'where  suitable  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  their  comfort  and  support. 

The  Coeur  d'AI6ne  Indians  residing  upon  the  Coeur  d'Al^ue  reserva- 
tion relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  right,  title,  and  claim  which 
they  now  have,  or  ever  had,  to  lands  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana Territories,  or  elsewhere,  except  the  present  Cceinr  d'Aldne  reser- 
vation in  Idaho.  They  Agree  to  the  removal  and  settlement  upon  this 
reservation  of  any  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokane  Indians 
residing  in  and  about  Spokane  Falls  who  may  desire  to  remove  there, 
a«  well  as  the  Calispel  Indians  residing  in  the  Calispel  valley,  and  any 
odier  non-reservation  Indians  belonging  to  the  Colville  agency  whom 
the  Government  may  desire  to  settle  in  their  midst.  It  is  provided  in 
the  agreement  entered  into  with  them  that  the  Coeur  d'A16ne  reserva- 
tion shall  be  forever  held  as  the  borne  of  said  Indians,  and  that  no  part 
thereof  shall  ever  be  sold,  opened  to  white  settlement,  or  otherwise  di^- 
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posed  of  without  their  consent.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Uuited 
States  shall  expend  the  sum  of  $150,000,  in  yearly  installments,  $30,000 
the  first  year,  and  $8,000  thereafter,  in  the  erection  of  a  steam  saw  and 
grist  mill,  and  in  operating  the  same,  and  in  the  purchase  of  such  use- 
ful articles  as  they  may  require  in  their  progress  toward  civilization. 
There  are  several  other  provisions  calculated  to  advance  their  interests. 

By  the  agreei^ent  entered  into  with  the  confederated  bands  of  Flat- 
head, Pend  d'Oreille,  and  Kootenai  Indians  occupying  the  Jocto  res- 
ervation in  Montana,  paid  Indians  consent  to  the  removal  and  settle- 
ment upon  said  reservation  of  any  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of 
Spokane  Indiaus  who  may  desire  to  settle  there,  and  also  the  Pend 
d'Oreille  or  Oalispel  Indians.  In  consideration  of  which  it  is  agreed 
that  the  United  States  shall  erect  a  saw  and  grist  mill  on  said  reserva- 
tion, for  said  confederated  bands,  and  operate  the  same,  and  employ  a 
blacksmith  for  them  and  furnish  necessary  tools. 

The  agreements  with  the  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Belknap,  and  Blackfeet 
agency  Indiaus,  and  the  CTpper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokanes,  the 
Pend  d'Oreiiles  or  Galispels,  and  the  Flatheads,  will  be  transmitted  to 
Congress  at  an  early  date. 

The  work  of  the  Commission,  as  mapped  out  by  the  law  of  Congress, 
was  not  only  one  of  arduous  labor,  but  in  its  execution  an  exceedingly 
delicate  trust.  The  Commission  was  carefully  and  wisely  selected,  as 
the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  its  work  attest  Its  entire  work 
will  be  submitted  to  you  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  submittetl 
to  Congress,  although  it  is  not  expected  that  any  of  the  suggestions  or 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  will  be  adopted  by  Congress,  which 
the  execution  of  the  severalty  law  may  render  unnecessary ;  as  I  take 
it  that  neither  the  executive  nor  legislative  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  likely  to  favor  a  change  in  the  policy  of  allotments  so 
wisely  conceived  and  which  has  been  so  auspiciously  begun. 

Even  if  no  statutory  result  shall  immediately  follow  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  I  feel  justified  in  believing  that  great 
good  has  resulted  already  from  its  labors  in  removing  the  prejudices  of 
the  Indians  and  inspiring  them  with  greater  confidence  in  the  friendly 
protection  of  the  Government,  and  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
their  opposition  to  the  new  policy  inaugurated,  which  is  to  lead  them 
from  the  long,  dark  night  of  savage  vassalage  to  the  glorious  light  of 
liberty,  peace,  and  civilization. 

THE  TJMATrLLA  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission — Messrs.  Stanton,  Willard,  and  Gordon— appointed 
to  select  a  diminished  reservation  for  the  confederated  bands  of  Cayuse, 
Walla- Walla,  and  Umatilla  Indians,  under  the  first  section  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1885  (Stat.  23,  341),  rendered  their  final  report  under  date 
of  June  30, 1887.  Agreeably  with  the  recommendations  of  this  oflSce  aa 
Qontained  in  letter  to  the  Department  of  July  29,  following,  the  ceusq^ 
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rolls  sabmitted  by  the  Gommission,  showing  who  are  entitled  to  take 
lands  in  severalty,  the  diminished  reservation  as  shown  upon  the  map 
and  field  notes  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
selection  of  a  tract  of  land  for  an  indastrial  farm  and  school  have  been 
approved  by  yourself  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act.. 

The  Oommissioners  were  required  to  make  an  accurate,  classified 
census  of  the  said  confederated  bands ;  to  estimate  the  amount  of  agri- 
ealtoral  lands  required  to  allot  to  each  person  the  quantity  of  lands 
stipulated  in  said  act ;  to  select  a  diminished  reservation  sufficient  in 
area  to  supply  agricultural  land  for  allotment,  together  with  sufficient 
pasture  and  timber  lands  for  their  use,  and  also  640  acres  for  an  in- 
dnstrial  farm  and  school,  the  whole  not  to  exceed  120,000  acres  for  all 
porposes. 

The  census  shows  the  whole  number  of  Indians  entitled  to  allotments 
to  be  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  as  follows : 

Headb  of  families  entitled  to  160  acres  each 247 

Children  over  eighteen  years  of  age  entitled  to  80  acres  each 259 

Orphan  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  entitled  to  80  acres  each  .........  25 

Other  children  nnder  eighteen  years  of  age  entitled  to  40  acr<w  each 314 

Total  entitled  to  allotments 845 

The  aggregate  amount  of  agricultural  land  necessary  to  make  these 
allotments  as  computed  by  the  Commissioners  is  74,800  acres. 

In  selecting  the  diminished  reservation,  the  Commissioners  deferred 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Indians  that  the  new  or 
diminished  reservation  should  embrace  the  lands  upon  which  the  three 
bands  were  then  residing,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  lay  it  out  in 
as  compact  form  as  possible.  At-best  a  few  Indians  had  to  be  left  out- 
side of  the  boundary  lines.  This  could  not  well  be  avoided  because  of 
tiie  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that  the  lands  on  that  part 
of  the  reservation  where  the  scattered  few  were  located  should  be  sold 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  area  of  the  diminished  reserva- 
tion  is  119,864  acres,  which  is  within  a  few  acres  of  the  limit  prescribed 
in  the  act,  viz,  120,000  acres. 

Before  the  allotments  can  be  made  the  diminished  reservation  must 
be  surveyed,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  required  for  allotments,  and 
the  sorveys  approved.  These  surveys  are  now  in  progress,  not  only 
within  the  diminished  reservation,  but  upon  the  surplus  lands  to  be 
appraised  and  sold  under  section  2  of  the  act,  and  a  commission  has 
been  appointed  to  make  the  allotments  as  well  as  the  appraisement. 
They  will  be  ordered  to  this  duty  as  soon  as  the  required  surveys  shall 
have  been  completed  and  approved. 

JVBISDICTION  OP  CBDIES  COAQIITTED  BY  INDIANS. 

For  the  third  time  I  Am  compelled  to  call  attention  to  khe  defects  in 
the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stats.,  385),  provid- 
ing for  the  punishment  of  ceftaiQ  cringes  con)U}itted  by  Indians,  Con- 
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gress  having  failed  to  enact  the  legislation  necessary  to  correct  the 
same. 

The  Territories  shoald  be  relieved  of  the  expenses  incident  to  the  en* 
forcement  of  the  law,  and  its  extension  to  that  portion  of  the  Indian 
Territory  not  covered  by  the  laws  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

COURTS  OF  rNDIAN  OFFENSES. 

The  value  and  assistance  of  these  courts  continues  to  be  recognized 
by  agents  and  others  connected  with  the  Indian  service,  and  I  renew 
my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  they  be  placed  upon  a  legal  basis 
by  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  their  establishment  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  and  that 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  be  made  for  the  payment  of  judges.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Indians  under  the  care  of  Indian  agents 
have  been  made  citizens  by  the  general  allotment  act,  the  legal  estab- 
lishment and  recognition  of  these  courts  becomes  of  greater  importance 
than  heretofore,  in  order  that  no  question  of  jurisdiction  may  be  raised. 
I  trust  that  the  necessary  legislation  may  be  obtained  at  the  coming 
session  of  Congress. 

PEACE 'AND  ORDER  AMONG   INDIAN  TRIBES. 

I  mention  with  unfeigned  pleasure  the  fact  that  no  Indians  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Interior  Department*  have  been  on  the  war  path 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  few  San  Carlos  Apaches,  who,  a  short 
time  ago  under  tlie  influence  of  whisky,  killed  one  or  two  men  and 
were  chased  by  the  soldiers  back  to  the  reservation  and  were  finally  ar- 
rested and  punished,  were  not  on  what  is  styled  the  "  war  path."  They 
were  drunken  desperadoes,  like  thousands  of  drunken  desperadoes  of 
our  cities  and  towns.    They  had  no  organization  or  object  in  their  law- 


Every  day  the  Indian  is  having  more  confidence  in  the  white  man 
and  in  himself.  Many  of  them  express  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  the 
Government  for  its  protection,  sympathy,  and  support,  and  truly  the 
American  historian  may  be  indulged  in  a  little  patriotic  laudation  in 
contemplating  the  general  course  of  the  Government  toward  these  peo- 
ple. It  is  true  -that  many,  very  many,  acts  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
rapacity  have  been  committed  by  individuals,  companies,  or  organized 
bodies  of  white  people  against  the  Indians  (and  doubtless  in  some  in- 
stances by  way  of  retaliation),  but  the  action  of  the  Government  has 
been  in  the  main  kind,  generous,  and  fatherly  toward  this  unfortunate 
race.  And  to-day  there  is  a  great  conservative  and  sympathetic  sentir 
ment  among  the  good  men  and  women  of  this  country'  standing  behind 

*  The  Apaches  ander  Natchez,  Oeronimo,  and  others  who  were  removed  to  Florida 
htst  year  b»ve  not  been  under  the  care  of  the  Interior  Department  since  1883, 
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the  Government  and  urging  it  on  and  substantially  assisting  it  in  the 
work  of  Indian  civilization.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
has- a  constitnency  of  sixty  millions,  never  uttered  a  sentiment  more 
reflective  of  the  will  of  the  people  than  when  he  said : 

Tbe  conaeienceof  the  people  demands  that  the  Indians  'within  oni  boandar.  es  sbali 
he  fairly  and  honestly  treated,  as  wards  of  the  GtoTenment,  and  their  education  and 
ciTilisation  promoted  with  a  view  to  their  nltimate  citizenship. 

The  jastice  and  humanity  of  the  Government  have  called  out  even 
from  that  wildest  of  tribes,  the  Apaches,  expressions  of  appreciation  and 
approval  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  authorities  in  removing  to  a  re- 
mote place  in  the  States,  tbe  small  warlike  band  under  Natchez  and . 
Geronimo. 

If  we  except  the  lawlessness,  rapine,  and  murder  among  the  five  civ- 
ilized tribes,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  statistics  will  attest  the  fact 
that,  in  proportion  to  population,  not  half  as  many  murders  are  com- 
mitted among  Indians  as  among  white  people,  taking  any  State  of  this 
Union  for  comparison.  It  is  true  that  onder  strict  police  surveillance 
the  Indians  are  kept,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  influence  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  Possibly  this  may  account  for  the  comparatively  few  mur- 
ders committed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  matter 
of  crime  and  lawlessness  the  Indian  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
his  white  brother. 

OLGBIGAI.  FOBOE  OF  TH^  INDIAN  BITBEAU. 

The  business  coming  before  the  Indian  Office  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. Statistics  carefully  prepared  for  the  Senate  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  methods  of  doing  business  in  the  Depart- 
ments, show  that  the  increase  of  work  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  this 
Boreaa  daring  the  past  three  years  has  exceeded  50  per  cent.  Civili- 
zation is  complicated,  barbarism  is  comparatively  simple.  As  tbe  In- 
dian pats  on  civilization,  the  duties  of  the  Bureau,  to  whose  charge  his 
interests  are  confided,  become  more  complex,  and  as  the  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  Indian  and  his  civilized  neighbor  become  more  nnmer- 
oos  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  difficult  ques- 
tions as  to  relations  and  adjustments  coming  before  the  Indian  Bureau 
for  investigation  and  settlement.  The  running  of  railroads  through 
Indian  reservations,  the  allotting  of  lands  on  reserves  and  the  locating 
of  scattered  Indians  upon  homesteads,  the  negotiations  for  cessions  ot 
tribal  lands,  tbe  establishing  of  Indian  courts,,  the  recent  law  extending 
tbe  jarisdiction  of  United  States  courts  over  crimes  committed  by  In- 
dians, in  short,  every  application  to  Indian  lif'e  of  the  intricate  pro- 
eesses  which  belong  to  a  high  civilization,  brings  new  labors  and  duties 
to  this  Bureaa. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  1886  the  clerical  force  in  the  office  was  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  number  consistent  with  efficient  transaction  of  the 
public  business.  Injustice  to  the  service,  I  must  urge  the  need  of  the 
JUT  87  V  2 3 
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very  small  increase  in  tbe  force  for  which  I  have  recently  submitted  es- 
timates, viz,  three  $1,200  clerks.  A  single  item  of  recent  work,  that 
required  to  secure  and  compile  the  mass  of  miscellaneous  information 
called  for  by  the  Senate  sub-committee,  is  worthy  of  note.  It  has 
added  not  a  little  daring  the  year  to  the  demands  made  upon  some 
of  the  most  efScient  clerks  of  this  Bureau,  and  the  report  made,  though 
somewhat  voluminous,  conveys  little  idea  of  the  time  and  labor  required 
in  its  preparation.  During  its  preparation '  the  current  work  of  the 
ofSco  was  of  necessity  neglected,  and  fell  behind,  and  some  divisions  of 
the  oflQce  have  not  yet  recovered  from  this  interruption,  although  clerks 
have  faithfully  worked  overtime  to  recover  lost  ground.  I  mention  this 
as  only  one  out  of  many  such  causes  which  bring  embarrassment  and 
injury  to  an  ofiSce  which  is  not  suflacienlly  equipped  for  the  proper  trans- 
action of  its  increasing  current  business. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

During  each  year  since  1878  Congress  has  appropriated  money  for 
the  pay  and  equipment  of  a  police  force  to  be  composed  of  Indians,  and 
to  be  apportioned,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  among  the  various  agencies  as  the  necessity  of  the  service  may 
seem  to  require.  Provision  was  made  for  the  employment  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  of  a  force  not  exceeding  in  the  aggre- 
gate 70  ofQcers  at  $10  and  700  privates  at  $8  per  month  each.  This 
force  was  distributed  among  the  various  agencies,  and  each  agent  noti- 
fied of  the  number  of  each  grade  assigned  to  his  agency,  and  instructed 
to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  tbe  nominations  of 
suitable  persons  to  fill  the  several  places. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  appointment  as  policeman,  the  following  quali- 
fications are  necessary :  The  person  appointed  must  be  a  member  of  the 
tribe  in  which  the  police  duty  is  to  be  performed,  familiar  with  the 
language  of  the  tribe,  and  possessed  of  some  influence;  he  must  be  a 
man  of  unquestioned  energy,  courage,  and  self  command ;  and  he  must 
be  well  proportioned  physically  (not  less  than  5  feet  8  inches  in  height), 
in  vigorous  health,  a  good  horseman,  and  a  good  shot.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  small  salaries  allowed  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
men  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  can  be  fotind  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  duties  devolving-  upon  the  police,  whose  posts  of  duty  are 
on  the  confines  of  civilization,  and  who  must  incur  the  risks  incident  to 
being  brought  in  contact  with  some  of  the  most  reckless,  unscrupulous, 
and  dangerous  classes  in  the  country,  including  the  true  "border  ruf- 
fian," who  places  no  value  upon  a  human  life  if  it  interposes  between 
him  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  unlawful  designs. 

Experience,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  the  Indian  police  force 
will  compare  favorably  as  to  fidelity,  courage,  loyalty,  and  honor  with 
any  similar  body,  even  though  composed  of  men  who  boast  of  a  higher 
civilization.    During  the  year  there  have  been  a  few  discharsres  on  ac- 
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count  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  thtit  dismissals 
for  cowardice  are  almost  unknown,  the  Iiftlian  policeman  being  willing 
to  face  any  danger  and,  as  has  been  the  case  several  times  during  the 
past  3'ear,  to  sacrifice  life  Itself  in  obeying  orders  and  faithfully  dis- 
charging duty. 

A  number  have  resigned  because  of  inability  to  support  themselves 
and  families  on  the  meager  salary  allowed.  I  can  but  repeat  my  former 
recootmendations  in  reference  to  providing  a  more  liberal  compensation 
for  the  members  of  the  Indian  police  force,  deeming  it  but  just  that  the 
salar)'  paid  should  bear  at  least  some  slight  relation  to  the  labor  per- 
formed, exposure  endured,  and  risk  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  duties 
which  often  bring  the  police  into  conflict  not  only  with  lawless  advent- 
urers, but  with  their  own  people,  in  attempts  to  suppress  crime  and 
to  abolish  barbarous  feasts  and  customs  long  prevalent  and  firmly 
rooted. 

For  the  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  police  in  the  Union  agency, 
Agent  Owen  makes  a  special  plea. 

ANNUAL  INDIAN  CENSUS. 

Section  9  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1884,  making  appropriations  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Indian  service,  requires  that  each  agen  t  submit  a  yearly 
census  of  the  Indians  at  his  agency  or  upon  the  reservations  under  his 
charge.  Agents  have,  therefore,  been  duly  instructed  as  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  law  aud  the  necessity  of  complying  therewith.  The 
returns,  as  far  as  received  at  this  writing  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1887,  show  at  some  agencies  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  population, 
but  at  the  great  majority  the  tendency  is  the  other  way,  and  though 
Dot  rapid,  the  decrease  is  steady,  showing  that  the  deaths  exceed  the 
births  by  a  slight  majority.  There  is  no  very  striking  change,  however, 
this  year  at  any  agency,  nor  such  as  to  call  for  special  notice. 

I  am  convinced  that  at  nearly  all  the  larger  agencies  these  annual 
census  lists  are  inaccurate,  and,  although  they  serve  to  give  a  fairly  re- 
liable idea  of  the  Indian  population,  they  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  I 
could  wish.  The  agents  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this,  as  no  special 
means  are  provided  for  taking  the  census,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Congress  when  framing  this  law  could  not  have  fully  comprehendetl  the 
magnitude  of  the  extra  labor  thereby  imposed  on  the  agent  aud  his  em- 
ployes at  many  agencies.  When  it  is  considered  that  many  reserva- 
tions cover  large  tracts  of  country ;  that  the  Indians,  especially  those 
engaged  in  farming,  are  often  located  at  great  distances,  say  from 
30  to  50  miles  in  different  directions  from  the  agency,  and  that  those  who 
are  not  farming  roam  from  place  to  place ;  that  to  obtain  a  correct  enu- 
meration, giving  ages,  family  relations,  etc.,  they  must  be  seen  by  some 
one  intelligent  enough  to  be  able  to  write,  and  that  generally  the  pres- 
ence of  an  interpreter  is  required ;  that  often  there  is  no  road  to  the 
house  ortipi.  or  one  almost  impassable,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
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dnce  the  Indian  to  visit  the  agency  with  his  family,  the  difficnlties  in 
the  way  of  making  a  yearly  census  may  be  conjectured,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  many  of  the  returns  are  to  a  great  extent  unreliable 
estimates,  compiled  from  such  information  as  can  be  picked  up  by  the 
police  or  other  employes  from  whatever  sources  may  be  available. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  almost  universal  complaint  of  the 
dgents  that  much  of  their  valuable  time  and  that  of  their  employes  is 
consumed  every  year  by  this  duty,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  take  the  census  properly  without  incurring  some  expense,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Government 
and  the  service  to  require  a  triennial  census  only,  and  to  furnish 
sufiKcient  funds  for  taking  it  thoroughly.  I  believe  a  reliable  census 
each  third  year  would,  while  relieving  an  agency  of  much  extra  labor, 
be  a  great  deal  more  useful  to  all  parties  interested  than  the  present 
yearly  census,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  would  not  then 
be  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Department  statistics  to 
whose  accuracy  he  cannot  certify. 

RAILROADS. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  activity  in  the  projection  and 
building  of  numerous  additional  railroads  through  Indian  lands.  The 
wisdom  of  Congress  in  granting  such  charters  to  railroad  companies 
will,  I  believe,  be  demonstrated  by  the  benefits  to  the  Indians  which 
will  eventually  result  therefrom. 

Bad  River  reserve,  Wisconsin. — The  Duluth,  Superior  and  Michigan 
Bailway  Company  having  applied  for  a  right  of  way  through  this  res 
ervation  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewas  of  Sep- 
tember 30, 1854,  negotiations  as  to  the  measure  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  Indians  are  now  pending. 

Blackfeet  {Montana)  and  Fort  Berthold  (Dakota)  reserves. — By  an  act 
of  Congress  approved  February  15, 1887  (24  Stat.  402),  a  right  of  way- 
was  granted  to  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway- 
Company,  for  the  extension  of  its  line  of  road  from  Minot,  Dak.,  across 
the  Fort  Berthold  reservation ;  thence  along  the  Missouri  river  by  the 
most  convenient  and  practicable  route  to  the  valley  of  the  Milk  river  on 
the  Blackfeet  reservation ;  thence  along  the  valley  of  the  Milk  river  to 
Fort  Assinniboine,  and  thence  southwesterly  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Missouri  river.  The  provisions  of  the  act  have  been  fully  complied, 
with  by  the  company,  tribal  compensation  fixed,  and  damages  to  indi- 
vidual Indians  assessed,  and  paid  to  the  Indians,  and  the  road  is  now 
being  rapidly  constructed  on  the  route  defined. 

Goeur  d^AUne  reserve,  Idaho. — At  the  last  session  of  Congress  bills 
were  passed  by  the  Senate  granting  to  the  Spokane  and  Palouse  Bail- 
way  Company  and  the  Washington  and  Idaho  Bailroad  Company,  re- 
spectively, a  right  of  way  tbroagh  this  reservation.    Both  bills  as  passed 
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by  the  Senate  were  favorably  reported  by  the  Hoase  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  bat  were  not  farther  acted  apon  prior  to  adjoamment. 

Crow  reserve,  Montana. — By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1887  (24  Stat,  545),  a  right  of  way  was  granted  to  the  Rocky  Fork  and 
Cooke  City  Bailway  Comptoy  for  the  constraction  of  a  road  through 
the  western  portion  of  the  Crow  reservation,  beginning  at  or  near 
Laurel,  Yellowstone  county,  Mont.:  rnnniag  thence  by  the  most  prac- 
ticable rente  to  or  near  the  mouth  of  Bock  creek,  commonly  called  Bocky 
Fork ;  thence  op  said  creek  to  the  coal  mines  near  Bed  Lodge  post* 
office,  in  Gallatin  connty,  in  said  Territory ;  thence  by  the  most  prac- 
ticable roate  to  Cooke  City,  in  said  Gallatin  county.  The  consent  of 
aie  Indians  to  said  right  of  way  having  been  obtained  in  a  manner  sat* 
sfactory  to  the  President,  as  required  by  the  act,  measures  are  now  in 
g>rogre8s  to  carry  out  its  provisions  in  reference  to  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  Indians. 

Fort  Hall  reserve,  Idaho. — Congress  adjourned  without  taking  final 
action  on  either  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report 
looking  to  negotiations  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indians  in  re- 
spect of  the  right  of  way  occupied  by  the  Utah  and  I^Torthem  Bailway 
for  its  road  running  north  and  south,  as  also  for  additional  lands  at 
Pocatello  station,  required  by  said  company,  conjointly  with  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line  Bailway  Company,  ranuing  east  and  west  through  this 
reservation.  Inspector  Gardner  and  Agent  Gallagher  were  therefore, 
in  May  last,  especially  directed  by  you  to  examine  the  situation,  and  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  and  secure  proper  action  by  the  Indians  to  enable 
the  Department  to  lay  the  entire  matter  before  Congress  at  the  approach- 
ing session. 

On  the  30th  May  last  they  submitted  their  report,  from  which,  and 
accompanying  papers,  it  appears  that  the  Indians  agreed  to  surrender 
and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  their  estate,  title,  and  interest 
in  and  to  so  much  of  the  Fort  Hall  reservation  at  or  near  Pocatello  as 
is  comprised  within  certain  defined  boundaries,  containing  an  area 
of  1,840  acres,  more  or  less,  saving  and  excepting  so  much  thereof  as 
has  been  heretofore  relinquished  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the 
Utah  and  Northern  futd  Oregon  Short  Line  Bailway  Companies.  The 
land  so  relinquished  is  to  be  surveyed  by  the  United  States  and  laid  off 
into  lots  and  blocks  as  a  town  site,  and  after  due  appraisement  thereof, 
to  be  sold  at  pablic  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  Congress  may  direct; 
the  fopds  arising  from  such  sale,  after  deducting  all  necessary  ex* 
penses,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Indians,  and  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  with  power  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  expend  all  or  any 
part  of  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  thereof  for  the  benefit  and 
support  of  said  Indians  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  he  shall 
aee  fit.  Or,  said  lands  so  relinquished  are  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
benefit  of  said  Indians  in  sach  other  manner  as  Congress  may  direct. 
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The  Indians  further  a^ee  that  upon  payment  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Interior,  for  their  use  and  benefit,  of  the  sum  of  $8  per  acre  for  each  and 
every  aoreof  land  of  the  reservation  taken  and  used  for  the  purposes  of 
its  road,  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railway  Company  shall  have  a  right 
of  way  not  exceeding  200  feet  in  width  from  north  to  south  through  the 
reservation,  with  necessary  grounds  for  station  and  water  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  maps  and  plats  of  definite  location,  to  be  filed  hereafter  by 
the  company  with  and  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  papers  will  be  laid  before  the  Department  in  due  season,  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress. 

Oila  river,  Arizona. — By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  17, 
1887  (24  Stat.,  361),  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  Railway  Company,  a  cor- 
poration of  Arizona,  was  granted  a  right  of  way  through  this  reserva- 
tion, beginning  at  a  point  on  the  southerly  line  thereof,  where  the 
track  of  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  Railway  intersects  said  line;  rnu- 
ning  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  by  the  most  practicable  route 
to  the  northerly  line  i){  the  reservation  in  the  direction  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  The  provisions  of  the  act,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  pay- 
ment of  damages  to  the  Indians,  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location, 
and  bond,  have  been  fully  complied  with  by  the  company,  and  the  road 
is  now  in  process  of  construction,  if  not  already  built. 

Indian  Territory. — At  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress, 
the  following  additional  railroad  acts  were  passed :  An  act  granting; 
the  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Chicago,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  Railway,  approved  March  2, 1887  (24  Stat.,  446),  and  an 
act  to  authorize  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Railway  Company  to 
construct  and  operate  a  railway  tJirongh  the  Indian  Territory,  approved 
January  24,  1887  (24  Stat.,  419). 

Maps  of  definite  location  of  the  first  50  miles  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  (act  approved  June  1, 1886,  24 
Stat.,  73),  to  be  constructed  from  Fort  Smith  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion through  the  Indian  Territory  to  a  point  on  the  northern  boundary 
line  thereof,  between  the  Arkansas  river,  in  Cowley  county,  and  the 
Caney  river,  in  Chautauqua  county,  Kans.,  have  been  approved  by 
you,  and  appraisers  to  assess  individual  damages,  as  provided  foi*  io. 
the  act,  have  been  severally  appointetl  by  the  President,  the  railway 
company,  and  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  princi- 
pal chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  notified  by  this  ofiice  to  ap- 
]M>iut  an  appraiser,  but  hitherto  has  not  replied,  and  the  attitude  of 
that  nation  appears  so  far  to  be  one  of  determined  hostility  to  the  road. 
The  road,  however,  is  in  process  of  construction. 

On  the  2l8t  October,  1886,  the  referees  appointed  by  the  President, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  act  approved 
July  4, 1884  (22  Stat,  73),  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  right  of  way,  and 
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to  assess  damages  to  individual  occupants,  filed  their  report  in  the  De- 
partment.   Their  awards  were  as  follows : 

To  tb«  Cherokee  Nation  for  right  of  way  for  35.5  miles  of  main  line,  at  t93 

per  mile $3,301.50 

To  the  same  for  right  of  way  for  112.54  miles  of  b'raneh  line  at  $36  per  mile .    4, 051. 44 

Total  award  to  the  Cherokee  Nation 7,352.94 

To  the  PoDca  tribe  of  Indians  for  right  of  way  for  13.7  miles  of  main  line, 

atfllT.'TOpermile 1,616.60 

To  the  Otoe  and  Hisaooria  tribe  of  Indians  for  right  of  way  for  14. 8  miles  of 

iline,  at  $162  per  mile 2,390.48 


Total  amount  of  tribal  awards 11,360.02 

Damages  awarded  to  individnal  Foncas 265.00 

From  this  award  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  appealed  by  x>^tition  to 
the  United  States  conrt  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  as  pro- 
Tided  by  the  act,  and  the  appeal  is  now  pending.  The  Otoes  and  Mis- 
aoarias  accepted  the  award  made  in  their  favor,  and  the  amonnc 
thereof,  $2,390.48,  was  dniy  paid  by  the  railway  company,  and  dis- 
tribnted  amongst  them  per  capita.  The  Poncas  flatly  refased  to  accept 
the  award  for  $1,616.60  made  in  their  favor,  but  finally  agreed  to  com- 
promise at  the  snm  of  $3,000,  which  has  also  been  paid  by  the  railway 
company,  and  distribnted  to  them  per  capita.  At  last  accounts  the  in- 
diridaal  Poncas  still  refused  to  accept  the  amounts  awarded  to  them, 
hot  the  snms  involved  are  too  small  to  warrant  litigation. 

Maps  of  definite  location  of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  main  and 
branch  lines  of  the  road  have  been  approved  in  the  Department.  At 
the  date  of  the  last  ofQcial  advices  the  main  line  was  completed,  and 
open  to  Oklahoma  Station,  a  distance  of  117  miles  from  the  Kansas 
border.  Plats  of  station  grounds,  eighteen  in  number,  on  the  main  and 
branch  lines,  selected  by  the  company  under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
have  also  been  filed  in  the  Department,  and,  by  your  direction,  referred 
to  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  several  nations  or  tribes  interested,  for 
examination  and  objections,  if  any,  prior  to  approval. 

Maps  of  definite  location  of  the  entire  line  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and 
Santa  Y6  Railway  (act  approved  July  4,  1884, 23  Stat.,  69)  through  the 
lands  included  in  the  Chickasaw  district,  have  also  been  filed  in  the  De- 
partment and  received  your  approval.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
a  board  of  referees,  consisting  of  Messrs.  John  M.  Galloway,  of  Fort 
Scott,  Kans.,  P.  M.  Dougherty,  of  Gainesville,  Tex.,  and  Malcom 
McEachio,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  were  appointed  by  the  President  to 
appraise  the  valne  oT  the  right  of  way,  and  assess  damages  to  individnal 
ooenpants.  Their  duties  were  confined  simply  to  the  cases  of  individual 
occupants,  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
having  formerly  notified  this  office  of  the  acceptance  of  the  allowances 
provided  by  the  act  in  respect  of  the  general  right  of  way.  On  the  27th 
December,  1886,  the  referees  filed  their  report  in  the  Department, 
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awardin£f  to  thirty-one  citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  therein  named, 
an  aggregate  sam  of  $2,225  as  compensation  for  damages  sastained  by 
them  by  reason  of  the  constraction  of  the  road.  Notices  of  the  awards 
were  served  npon  the  several  individual  Indians  in  whose  favor  they 
had  been  made,  and  the  attorneys  for  the  railway  company  were  in- 
formed of  the  filing  of  the  report 

The  total  amount  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations,  onder  the  act  for  the  right  of  way  throagh  their 
oonunon  lands,  was  $5,000,  which  was  duly  paid  into  the  Department  by 
the  Onlf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F^  Bailway  Company,  and  ander  yonr  di- 
rection was  apportioned  between  the  said  nations  in  the  shares  to 
which  by  treaty  and  law  they  are  respectively  entitled,  viz,  three- 
foarths  to  the  Chootaws  and  one-fourth  to  the  Chickasaws.  Plats  of 
definite  location  of  station  gronnds,  ten  in  number,  selected  by  said 
railway  company  under  the  act,  have  also  been  filed  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  by  your  instructions  remitted  to  the  principal  cbiefe  of  each 
of  said  nations  for  examination  and  objections,  if  any,  prior  to  ap- 
proval. 

Numerous  other  bills  granting  a  right  of  way  through  the  Indian 
Territory  to  various  railioad  ooipoiations  were  introdnoed  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  but  were  not  acted  npon. 

Pvj/allmp  restrvty  Watkiit^ton  Terriiortf. — The  Northern  Pacific  Bail- 
road  Company  has  applied  for  aathority  to  oonstract  a  spur  1,225  feet 
long,  with  right  of  way  of  oonveoient  width  through  the  western  part 
of  this  reservati<H),  as  part  of  a  plan  for  furnishing,  for  the  x>nblic  con- 
venience, such  additional  raikoad  facilities  at  die  city  of  Taooma  as 
will  be  required  by  the  increase  of  business  at  that  point  arising  fix>m 
the  completi<m  of  the  Cascade  branch  of  the  road.  Some  correspond- 
ence has  ensued  between  this  OGSoe,  the  resident  Indian  agent,  and 
the  railroad  company  on  the  snbject,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a 
aatistVkctory  adjostment  The  papers  will  be  laid  before  yoa  as  soon  as 
the  preliminaries  have  been  ananged  and  the  matter  is  ripe  for  action. 

Rtd  I^k*  mmrr«,Mimntmtm . — The  Bainy  Lake  Biver  and  Soathweeton 
Bailway  Company  has  applied  for  infomadoo  as  to  obtaining  a  right 
of  way  for  a  line  of  road  commencing  at  a  point  oa  tlae  vett  bank  of 
Bainy  Lakeriver.soathof  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  on  die  nordion  limits 
of  the  reservatka,  tiMoce  numiac:  in  a  soatkwesterly  direedoa  throngfa 
the  northent  portion  of  the  raserradon.  towards  Bismarck,  Dak.,  and 
ktas  been  R^tned  to  Congress  for  the  aecessaiy  legislatiaB. 

$»Mur  DMrffw,  IXaiwte. — In  my  last  anaoal  report  I  meatiaaed  that 
t)w  appikiMxm  of  the  Ordwar,  Bt^marek.  and  Noftkvestan  Baflway 
CVMapa«y.  for  Vnve  ;o  make  a  {MrelizuiuirT  sarvry  for  a  fiae  «f  road  to 
m  3««i:hwv«r«aidly  :h:vxt^  this  rKMve  u>  :be  Black  Hi&,  had  been 
wfcirtJ  ^>  :h«  sa»T«nJ  Ksjd<»t  agents.  vi;h  i=gtractioi  «»  ascertain 
libe«ttumeatoftS)eladiaB$ti^<K«oa.    T^eageaaweoe  sad  aU.  reported 
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their  Indians  as  onanimons  in  their  refusal  to  give  their  consent  to  the 
survey,  and  the  matter  has  not  since  been  agitated. 

Uintah  and  Uncon^Hihgre  reserves,  Utah. — By  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  3, 1887  (24  Stat.,  548),  a  right  of  way  is  granted  through 
these  reserves  to  the  Utah  Midland  Bailway  Company,  a  corporation 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  entering  the  IJncompabgre  reserve  at  or  near 
the  place  where  the  White  river  crosses  the  east  boundary  line  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah ;  running  thence  by  the  most  feasible  route  in  a  gen- 
era!  westerly  direction  across  said  Uncompahgre  and  the  Uintah  re- 
aervee,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  latter,  in  the  direction  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  By  Department  telegram  of  May  7  last,  the  resident  agent 
at  the  UinWB  and  Ouray  agency  was  informed  that  permission  was 
granted  for  a  preliminary  survey  for  the  road,  provided  no  serious  ob- 
jection or  obstruction  thereto  by  the  Indians  was  developed.  The  agent 
was  further  instructed  to  explain  to  the  Indians  that  all  questions  of 
o(msent  by  them  for  right  of  way  and  construction  of  the  road  would  be 
considered  and  determined  hereafter.  It  is  undeestood  that  the  survey 
is  now  in  progress.  The  act  vests  the  President  with  discretionary 
power  to  require  that  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  the  right  of  way 
shall  be  obtained  in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe  before  any  right 
under  the  act  shall  accrue  to  the  company.  It  al^o  contains  the  usual 
provisions  as  to  compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians,  etc. 

Partial  and  deferred  legislation  in  reference  to  railroads. 

DeviVs  Lake  resfrve,  Dakota. — At  the  second  session  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  favorably  re- 
ported the  bill  (S.  1057),  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  preceding  session, 
granting  a  right  of  way  to  the  Jamestown  and  Northern  Bailroad  Com- 
pany through  its  reserve,  but  it  was  not  reached  on  the  calendar. 

WaOcer  River  reserve,  Nevada. — The  bill  (S.  1056)  granting  a  right  of 
way  to  tlie  Carson  and  Colorado  Bailroad  Company  through  this  re- 
serve, passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-ninth 
Congress,  and  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  was 
not  acted  upon. 

Takama  reserve,  Washington  Territory. — The  bill  (S.  1211)  granting 
%  right  of  way  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  through  this 
reserve,  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-ninth 
Congress  and  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  was 
adversely  reported  by  the  committee  at  the  Second  session. 

Sisseton  and  Great  Sioux  reserves,  Dakota. — The  agreement^  made 
with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians  in  Dakota  for  right  of  way 
through  the  Lake  Traverse  reserve  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  Bailroad  Company,  also  those  made  with  the  Sioux  Indians 
in  Dakota  for  right  of  way  through  the  Oreat  Sioux  reservation  to  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Bailway  Company  and  the  Dakota 
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Central  Railway  Company,  severally  mentioned  in  my  previous  annaal 
reports,  also  still  remain  unconfirmed  by  Congress.  In  some  of  these 
ca«es  moneys  paid  by  the  railway  companies,  upon  faith  of  the  agree- 
ments, are  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  Indians  can  not  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  payment  is  withheld.  This  is  doubtless  the  cause 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Sioux  to  the  construction  of  railroads  on  their 
reserve ;  a  feeling  that  they  have  already  sold  a  portion  of  their  lands 
to  two  railroad  companies  for  which  they  have  not  been  paid  causing 
them  to  be  suspicious  of  any  more  enterprises  of  a  similar  character. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  some  action  in  these  matters 
at  an  early  date. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  work  of  this  office  ha^een  largely 
increased  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  the  railroad  system  throngh 
Indian  reservations.  At  the  present  writing  there  are  between  forty 
and  fifty  railroad  cases,  in  diffeienfc  stages  of  progress,  before  this 
office,  involving  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  and  incidental  de- 
tail work. 

CASH  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIANS. 

In  the  way  of  cash  payments  to  Indians  there  has  been  disbursed 
during  the  past  year  a  little  over  (592,000.  This  includes  annuity  or 
treaty  money,  interest  on  trust  funds,  proceeds  of  sales  of  Indian  lands, 
and  tbe  Cte  gratuity  of  $1,210.04.  The  disbursements  have  been  made 
at  sixteen  different  agencies  and  to  over  forty  diflferent  tribes  or  bands, 
at  various  times,  usually  quarterly.  No  dissatisfaction  or  disturbance 
has  attended  any  of  the  payments,  the  Indians  in  all  instances  being 
apparently  well  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  distribution  was 
made. 

While  it  is  the  desire  and  practice  of  this  office  to  provide  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  annuities,  unforeseen  contingencies  sometimes  de- 
mand a  postponement  of  the  payment,  which  gives  rise  to  much  complaint 
on  the  part  of  traders  or  merchants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservations 
with  whom  the  Indians  deal  and  have  credit,  at  the  delay  thus  forced 
upon  them  in  the  settlement  of  the  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  In- 
dians. Such  delays  arise  principally  from  changes  of  agents,  involving 
.interregnums  while  the  new  agent  is  awaiting  acceptance  of  his  bond  and 
the  old  one  is  settling  up  his  accounts  and  transferring  his  charge  to  his 
successor;  or  from  temporary  or  ad  interim  appointments  when  the 
filing  of  new  bonds  occasions  the  withholding  of  remittances  to  agents. 
Also  every  payment  calls  tor  more  or  less  care  in  the  revision  of  old  and 
preparation  of  new  rolls,  and  qnestions  constantly  arise  requiring  tbe 
examination  and  allowance  of  individual  claims  fbr  enrollment  which 
usually  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  office  and  sometimes  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  adjudication.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  grow  restless  aod 
their  creditors  besiege  the  office  with  complaints. 

Reference  was  made  in  my  last  report  to  an  enforced  overpayment 
made  under  hostile  demonstrations  by  the  agent  at  Ouray  agency  to  the 
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Uncompahgre  Utcs,  the  sam  of  $3.81  per  capita  ia  excess  uf  their  proper 
]>n>  rata  share  having  been  paid  these  Utes,  this  excess  being  taken  out 
of  the  shares  of  members  of  the  tribe  who  failed  to  attend  the  payment. 
I  ba\-«  the  satisfaction  of*stating  that  this  matter  has  been  properly  and 
amicably  adjusted  in  a  recent  payment — the  amount  of  the  enforced 
overpaymeut  having  been  deducted  from  the  shares  of  those  guilty  of 
Uie  outlawry  and  paid  to  the  proper  recipients,  or  reserved  for  future 
di.stribation  to  such  annuitants  as  were  entitled  to  the  same  but  failed  to 
appear. 

I  would  again  call  your  atteution  to  my  former  recommendations  that 
MNiie  action  be  taken  looking  to  the  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  the  Eel 
River  Miamies  of  Indiana,  and  the  Pottawatomies  of  Huron,  in  such  form 
as  to  do  away  with  the  small  annuities  now  paid  them.  The  present 
flnuriKhing  condition  of  the  national  finances  Heems  favorable  to  the  final 
M>ttlement  of  such  small  claims. 

Provisiou  was  made  by  act  of  August  4,  188G,  for  the  payment  to  the 
Pottawatomie  tribe  of  an  indemnity  fund  of  $49,382.08,  being  the  differ- 
rnce  l>etwcen  the  currency  and  coin  valnes  of  their  annuities  for  the 
ywirs  1863-'64-'C5-'66aud  '67,  which  were  paid  in  currency  in  violation 
of  treaty  stipulation.  Before  thus  fund  could  be  properly  disbursed  it 
*a.s  necessarj-  to  agree  upon  an  equitable  basis  of  distribution  between 
tbe  Prairie  band  of  Pottawatomies,  who  still  maintain  their  tribal  au- 
tonomy and  live  upon  a  reservation  under  charge  of  an  agent,  and  the 
Citizen  Pottawatomies  who  have  abandoned  the  tribal  relation  and 
are  scattered  thrgugh  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  adjoining 
States.  An  agreement  made  about  the  time  of  their  separation  pro- 
vided that  their  lands  and  funds  should  be  divided  upon  the  basis  of  a 
census  made  in  18G3,  which  contained  the  names  of  1,400  Citizen  Potta- 
Tatomies  and  of  780  of  the  Prairie  band,  2,180  in  all.  This  afforded  a 
basis  for  an  equitable  apportionment  of  tbe  fund  in  question,  and 
|I6,G0S  69,  being  ^^  of  the  whole  amount,  was  paid  per  capita  to  the 
Pradrie  band,  and  is  included  in  the  total  disbursementof  $592,000  shown 
above. 

Tbe  amount  dae  the  citizen  Pottawatomies  remains  unpaid.  Owing 
to  the  scattered  condition  of  these  people  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
a  complete  enrollment  at  any  one  point  many  dilBculties  suggested  them- 
selves. It  was  questionable  whether  the  sum  should  be  divided  into  1,400 
ehares,tbe  nnrober  of  the  original  annuitants,  and  be  paid  to  such  annui- 
tants if  living,  or  if  dead  to  their  descendants ;  or  whether  the  same 
should  be  paid  per  c^nta  to  all  the  citizen  Pottawatomies  now  surviving, 
whether  original  annuitants  or  bom  since  1863.  It  has  been  decided  to 
adopt  the  former  method.  The  relations  which  these  people  bear  as  citi- 
xens  to  the  States  in  which  they  reside,  the  rights  of  heirship  under  the 
law,  the  guardianship  of  minors,  and  many  other  points  had  to  be  duly 
considered  before  action  could  be  taken.  Moreover,  before  payment 
eoold  be  made  it  was  necessary  to  detail  a  special  agent  to  make  the  re- 
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qaiied  enrollment,  and  antil  lately  none  could  be  spared  for  that  purpose 
firom  other  pressing  duties.  Special  Agent  Parsons  has  lately  been  as- 
signed to  this  duty  and  is  now  engaged  in  making  the  enrollment.  In 
order  to  reach  the  scattered  members  of  this  tribe,  the  enrollment  and 
payment  have  been  advertised  at  several  points.  Claimants  will  be  re- 
quired to  prove  that  they  are  original  annuitants  or  descendants  of  an 
annuitant.  To  insure  prompt  response  and  to  bar  future  claims  it  has 
been  decided  to  limit  the  time  within  which  claimauts  may  appear  and 
prove  their  right  to  share  in  the  payment,  and  October  20  of  the  current 
year  has  been  fixed  as  the  limit.  The  enrollment  will  then  be  closed 
and  the  distribution  made  i>er  capita  to  all  who  shall  have  been  duly 
enrolled. 

LEOAIilZINO  RECORDS  OF  INDIAN  OFFICE. 

In  sundry  treaties  made  with  the  Indians,  from  the  Chickasaw  treaty 
of  September  20, 1816  (7  Stats.,  p.  150),  to  the  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  February  18, 1867  (15  Stats.,  p.  495),  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  sundry  individual  Indians.  On  many  of  these  grants 
or  reservations  restrictions  were  placed  as  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
same,  requiring  the  approval  of  the  President  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  By  reason  of  these  restrictions  many  deeds  of  conveyance 
from  the  reservees  or  their  heirs  or  representatives  have  been  submitted 
to  this  office  for  the  requisite  approval,  and  of  each  conveyance  that 
has  received  such  approval  a  record  has  been  made  in  this  ofSce,  until 
there  has  accumulated  10,755  pages  of  such  record,  as  follows,  viz : 
2,602  pages  of  individual  and  miscellaneous  deeds,  5,130  pages  of 
Shawuee  deeds,  1,516  pages  of  Miami  deeds,  1,458  pages  of  Kaskaskia, 
Peoria,  Wea,  and  Piankeshaw  deeds,  and  49  pages  of  deeds  from  the 
I/Anse  band  of  Ghippewas. 

There  is  no  enactment  of  law,  that  I  can  find,  authorizing  the  record- 
ing of  these  deeds.  It  has  been  done  for  the  convenience  of  the  ofiBce  and 
for  its  guidance  in  the  adjustment  of  any  questions  that  might  arise  or 
that  might  be  submitted  for  consideration  respecting  each  particular 
tract  or  touching  any  inquiry  that  might  be  made  as  to  its  status. 

Many  calls  have  been  made,  and  their  frequency  is  increasing,  for  cer- 
tified copies  of  deeds  recorded  in  this  office,  the  parties  calling  therefor 
averring  in  many  cases  that  the  original  papers  have  been  lost,  destroyed, 
or  mislaid,  and  that  no  record  of  such  papers  was  made  in  the  proper 
office  of  record.  Many  of  these  deeds  pass  the  title  to  lands  which  at 
the  day  of  execution  may  not  have  been  of  much  value,  but  today,  by 
reason  of  improvements  made  thereon,  are  very  valuable.  Therefore, 
since  in  many  instances  this  office  has  the  only  record  which  shows  a 
transfer  of  said  land  from  the  Indian,  I  respectfully  recommend  and  urge 
that  Congress  be  requested  to  legalize  these  deed  records  and  all  othei 
records  of  this  office,  and  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  lu  • 
dian  Affairs  to  continue  to  ke^ep  a  record  of  every  such  conveyance  that 
may  hereafter  be  approved,  and  further,  to  empower  him  to  prepare  and 
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oatify,  onder  seal,  such  copies  of  records,  books,  and  papers  oa  file  in 
this  ofBce  as  may  be  applied  for,  to  be  nsed  in  evidence  in  courts  of  jus- 
tioe  and  for  other  purposes  (see  seventh  section.of  the  act  of  Jnly  4, 
1836,  5  Stnts.,  p.  Ill,  and  the  twelfth  and  fifty-seventh  sections  of  the 
act  of  July  8, 1870, 16  Stats.,  pp.  200,  207),  and  to  anthorize  the  nse  of 
•  seal  by  this  ofQce,  and  to  provide  that  papers  authenticated  therewith 
diall  have  the  same  validity  as  in  case  of  the  ose  of  a  seal  by  other  bu- 
reaus (see  fifth  section  of  act  of  1812,  2  Stats.,  p.  717). 

LOGGING  BY  INDIANS. 

La  Pointe  ftgency^  Witoonnn. — ^Daring  the  season  1886-'87,  under  De- 
partment authority  of  September  28, 1882  (full  particulars  whereof  will 
be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1884),  294  contracts  for 
the  catting,  sale,  and  delivery  of  pine  timber  were  made  by  individual 
patentees  of  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  La  Pointe  or  Bad  Biver,  Lac  da 
Flambeao,  and  Fond  du  Lao  reservations,  severally  attached  to  the 
La  Pointe  agency,  Wisconsin.  Under  these  contracts  the  Indians  cut 
and  banked  128,766,357  feet  of  timber,  which  was  sold  at  prices  vari- 
ously ranging  firam  (4.50  to  (6.50  per  1,000  feet,  according  to  quality. 
The  net  gain  to  the  Indians,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  cutting  and 
banking,  was  $273,461.42  (over  double  the  amount  realized  last  season), 
of  which  sum  $102,285.03  was  taken  out  in  merchandise  and  supplies 
furnished  by  the  contractors,  and  the  balance,  $171,176.39,  was  paid  in 
cash  to  the  individual  Indian  owners  of  the  timber.  Of  these  net 
gains — 
I>c  Court  d'OreiUes  Indians  (as  having  a  mt^ority  of  the  contraotsj  re- 

oeiTed $177,944.95 

La  Pointe  (or  Bad  Eiver) Indiana  received 42,931.76 

Fond  da  Lao  Indiana  received 37,355.94 

Lac  daFlambean  Indians  received 15,228.77 

Total : 273,461.42 

The  amount  disbursed  among  the  Indians  for  labor  in  cutting  and 
banking  was  $452,953.15. 

All  who  desire  it  have  an  opportunity  to  work,  and  as  a  consequence 
find  themselves  better  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  than  ever  before.  A 
majoiity  of  the  Indians  save  their  money  and  accumulate  property, 
whilst  some  squander  it ;  but  the  agent  states  that  their  general  con- 
dition is  greatly  improved,  and  he  anticipates  still  more  beneficial 
results  in  the  future  from  the  force  of  example  sec  by  the  more  provi- 
dent. The  work  has  steadily  increased  from  the  commencement. 
Tbroogh  it  Indians  have  learned  to  labor  who  otherwise  would  prob- 
ably have  been  idle,  and  the  personal  acquisition  of  money  and  prop- 
wty — the  result  of  their  own  labor — can  not  fail  to  stimulate  them  to  a 
higher  degree  of  industry. 

Mcnonumee  Indians. — The  cutting  by  Indians  of  green  timber  for  sale, 
and  their  firing  of  woods,  to  the  great  injury  of  standing  timber,  neces- 
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Bitated  the  issuance  of  a  Department  order  prohibiting  the  marketing 
of  timber  by  Indians.  On  this  accoant  but  little  logging  was  done  by 
the  Menomonees  until  late  last  season,  when,  on  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  positive  assurance  of  their  agent  that  sach  pre- 
caations  would  be  taken  as  would  effectually  prevent  any  of  the  abuses 
named,  the  prohibitory  Department  order  was  so  modified  as  to  allow 
the  Menomonees  at  Oreen  Bay  agency  again  to  cut  dead  and  down 
timber  for  market.  Although  but  a  small  quantity  could  then  be 
handled,  their  operations,  so  far  as  they  went,  were  perfectly  satis- 
factory both  to  the  Indians  and  to  this  office.  No  green  timber  was  cut 
except  such  as  was  necessary  to  clear  land  for  cultivation,  and  no  fires 
were  started  in  the  woods;  and  as  a  better  system  of  keeping  their  ac- 
counts was  followed  than  formerly,  no  annoying  complications  arose  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  their  agent  or  the  merchants  in  the  final  settle- 
ment. They  succeeded  in  marketing,  of  all  kinds  of  timber,  about 
4,000,000  feet,  which  realized  them  nearly  $21,000  in  cash. 

Theselndians  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  this,busine88  for  a  liv- 
ing, as  their  lands  are  not  well  suited  for  farming,  nor  are  they  good  farm- 
ers. They  have  a  hospital  for  their  sick,  supported  from  the  stnmpage 
fund,  which  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  their  aged,  sick,  and  helpless  are 
fed  from  this  fund.  They  feel  much  encouraged  at  being  allowed  to  re- 
sume logging,  and  their  agent  reports  that  he  is  satisfied  that  it  will  be 
the  means  of  accomplishing  much  good  amongst  them.  They  are  be- 
coming accustomed  to  work,  learning  habits  of  industry  and  foresight, 
gradually  establishing  themselves  in  comfortable  homes,  and  their  gen- 
eral condition  is  undoubtedly  being  greatly  improved.  .  White  labor; 
except  such  as  is  indispensably  necessary',  is  rigorously  excluded  from 
the  reservation,  and  the  Indian  is  encouraged  to  work  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  toil. 

With  the  experience  obtained  in  the  past  year,  and  with  previous  ob- 
stacles removed,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  next  season's 
operations  will  exceed  in  magnitude  any  entered  into  heretofore,  and 
the  result  ensuing  therefrom  will  be  commensurably  beneficial  to  the  In- 
dians. 

DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1885  (23  Stats.,  376),  as  amended  by  act  of 
May  15, 1886,  the  work  of  investigating  such  Indian  depredation  claims 
as  are  therein  provided  for  has  been  prosecuted  with  such  force,  both 
in  the  office  and  in  the  field,  as  the  appropriation  would- justify.  Three 
examiners,  with  sufficient  clerical  force,  have  conducted  the  work  in  the 
office,  whilst  £rom  four  to  six  special  agents  have  been  engaged  in  the 
service  in  the  field.  But  few  of  these  claims  are  so  prepared  as  to  admit 
of  fair  and  satisfactory  determinations  in  the  office  without  the  aid  of 
further  inquiry,  through  special  agents  or  otherwise,  for  the  records  are 
generally  ex  parte,  brief,  aud  present  conclusions  rather  than  facts,  and 
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the  work  of  these  special  agents,  as  well  as  that  of  the  office,  is  made 
BHxe  tedious  and  difficult  by  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  origin  of  a  large  majority  of  the  claims. 

Thoagh  by  the  terms  of  said  act  claims  in  favor  of  Indians,  claims 
against  non-treaty  Indians,  claims  in  favor  of  unnaturalized  citizens, 
ami  claims  presented  since  the  passage  of  said  act  (of  which  there  are 
a  great  number)  are  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  law,  still  they ' 
have  added  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  both  legal  and  clerical,  to  the  other- 
wise heavy  duties  of  the  office.  Such  additional  work  consists  in  re- 
ceiving, filing,  and  docketing  new  claims,  amended  declarations  and 
affidavits,  in  the  consideration  of  legal  briefs,  and  in  advising  claimants 
as  to  the  condition  of  their  claims,  and  how  to  prepare  them  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  Department  rules.  And  such  is  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  papers  in  maCny  of  these  cases,  that  in  order 
to  intelligently  advise  the  claimants  under  the  existing  laws  much  time 
in  patient  examination  is  required.  Since  the  passage  of  said  acts 
every  class  of  work  pertaining  to  this  branch  of  the  service  has  con. 
tinoed  to  grow.  In  addition  to  claims  of  recent  origin,  many,  that  were 
presented  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  have  since  been 
allowed  to  remain  without  action,  are  being  revived,  either  by  the  claim- 
ants themselves  or  by  their  legal  representatives,  whilst  others  never 
before  presented  are  being  pressed  for  action. 

Many  of  these  depredation  claims  have  been  pending  for  so  long  a  time 
that  a  large  number  of  the  claimants  are  dead,  and  can  be  represented 
only  by  heirs  or  administrators.  The  witnesses  are  scattered  and  many 
of  tbem  are  also  dead,  and  in  a  few  more  years,  iu  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  both  claimants  and  witnesses  will  have  passed  away.  It  has, 
therefore,  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  ever  to 
pay  these  claims — Very  many  of  which  after  iuvestigation  I  believe  are 
just  and  should  be  paid — it  should  take  steps  at  an  early  day  looking 
toward  their  final  arbitration  and  settlement.  With  that  view  I  would 
suggest  a  plan  of  action  which  would  probably  prove  effective  in  dis- 
posing of  them.  If  it  should  be  deemed  wise  and  proper  the  House 
of  Representatives  might,  by  an  amendment  to  its  rules,  organize  a 
new  committee  on  Indian  depredation  claims,  which  committee  could 
investigate  and  report  upon  such  cases  as  are  recommended  by  the 
Interior  Department  for  payment,  just  as  the  Committee  on  War 
Claims  examines  and  reports  with  reference  to  what  are  known  as  the 
Fourth  of  July  claims.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  immense  pressure 
on  Congress  for  time  to  transact  the  public  business  knows  that  these 
Indian  claims  can  never  be  considered  by  Congress  seriatim  except  in 
some  such  manner  as  above  indicated. 

CONSOLIDATION  OP  AGKNOtES. 

The  Tule  Biver  agency,  in  California,  has  had  under  its  charge  only 
140  Indians,  and  these  Indians  being  fairly  advanced  in  civilization,  it 
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has  been  deemed  expedient  to  abolish  that  agency  as  an  independent 
agency,  and  to  place  the  Tule  Biver  Indians  nnder  the  care  of  the  agent 
for  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  same  State. 

The  Yuma  Indians,  numbering  aboat  1,200,  live  on  both  sides  of  the 
Colorado  river.  It  was  intended  some  years  since  that  they  shoald  live 
npon  a  reserve  assigned  them  in  Arizona  and  be  nnder  the  charge  of 
the  Colorado  Biver  agency ;  but  the  land  wasfonnd  to  be  so  nnprodnctive 
and  difficult  of  imgation,  that  only  about  800  were  willing  to  remain  in 
Arizona.  The  others  insisted  on  returning  across  the  river  into  California, 
where  a  reservation,  which  is  said  to  be  well  suited  to  their  wants,  has 
been  set  apart  for  them  adjoining  Fort  Yuma.  This  fort  is  an  abandoned 
military  post,  which  is  now  utilized  as  an  Indian  industrial  boarding 
school  for  Yuma  children.  The  Ynmas  are  peaceable  and  industrious. 
Their  California  land  is  fertile  and  easily  irrigated,  and  they  deserve 
and  ought  to  have  some  attention  and  encouragement  from  the  Qov- 
ernment.  The  Colorado  Biver  agency  is  too  remote  and  difficult  of 
access  to  have  the  oversight  of  their  interests,  and  it  has  therefore 
seemed  wise  to  place  the  Yuma  Indians  also  under  the  Mission  agency. 

The  consolidation  of  th^  Tule  Biver  and  Mission  agencies  and  the 
transfer  of  the  Yumas  to  tiie  charge  of  the  latter  agency  was  eGEected 
in  August  last.  These  changes  will  result  in  a  saving  of  some  $700 
per  annum  in  the  salaries  of  agents  and  will  otherwise  benefit  the  serv- 
ice. I  have  recommended  that  the  headquarters  -of  the  consolidated 
agency  be  located  at  Banning,  Cal.,  as  a  place  most  central  and  easy  of 
access.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  that  direction,  nor  have  any 
steps  been  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  Yuma  Indians,  but  both  will  ht> 
attended  to  at  as  early  day. 

SANITARY  MATTEBS. 

In  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  which  has  not  been  contained  in  previous  reports.  A  table  is  pre- 
sented on  page  396,  which  shows  the  namber  of  patients  treated  and  the 
prevalence  of  various  forms  of  disease  on  the  several  reservations.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  effects  of  climate  and  location,  which  are  felt  by  red 
as  well  as  white  men,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  at  many  agencies  there 
has  been  some  real  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  Indians. 

The  medical  corps  of  the  service  numbers  77  physicians,  located  at 
agencies  and  schools,  and  their  sanitary  reports  give  a  small  death- 
rate  compared  with  the  number  of  cases  attended,  which  would  in* 
dicate  gratifying  success  in  the  methods  of  treatment.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  treated  is  due  both  to  the  energy  displayed  by 
many  physicians  in  looking  up  cases  and  persuading  the  Indians  to  re- 
ceive proper  treatment,  and  to  an  increasing  confidence  among  the  In- 
dians in  white  physicians  and  a  consequent  disregard  of  native  medi- 
cine men.  The  marked  contrast  between  the  white  man's  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  that  of  the  old  native  medicine  man,  especially  in  cases  re- 
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(tOiring  the  art  of  the  surgeon  or  the  ability  of  a  skilled  obstetrician, 
bag  done  much  to  inspire  this  confidence. 

Nevertheless,  the  life  led  by  Indians  often  makes  the  service  rendered 
by  white  physicians  most  nnsatisfactory.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  ez- 
oerienoed  in  subjecting  Indians  to  the  discipline  necessary  for  the  giv- 
ing of  suitable  treatment,  and  for  enforcing  the  continued  and  proper 
administration  of  inedicin&.  If  the  medicine  is  distasteful  it  will  not  be 
tiken.  If  one  dose  does  not  care,  the  patient  is  discouraged.  They 
have  to  be  treated  in  their  homes,  where  no  hygienic  measures  can  be 
adopted,  and  where  they  are  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  con- 
sen-ative  old  Indians  who  are  opposed  to  the  white  man's  methods. 

Were  the  agencies  provided  with  hospital  accommodations  patients 
could  be  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  ''  medicine  men "  dnd  their 
friends.  Invalids  scattered  over  the  reservations  who,  for  want  of  or- 
dinary care  and  the  proper  application  of  medicine,  linger  out  a  miser- 
able existence,  could  be  greatly  relieved,  and  in  many  cases  cured,  and 
their  friends  or  relatives  would  thus  be  made  converts  to  the  new  way. 
Small  hospitals  could  be  erected  at  slight  cost,  and  the  benefits  of  such 
institutions  would  rapidly  become  known  among  the  Indians  and  in- 
tfin  great  confidence  in  the  physician.  Entbetic  and  tuberculous  dis- 
eases prevail  among  many  of  the  tribes,  and  are  difficult  to  treat  oi 
control  on  account  of  the  disregard  of  the  instructions  of  the  physician 
and  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  A  large  number 
of  the  deaths  caused  by  these  diseases  and  those  of  an  epidemic  char- 
acter might  be  prevented  could  the  cases  be  placed  where  hygienic  means 
could  be  enforced  and  proper  treatment  given. 

MISSION  INDIANS  IN  CAXIFOBNIA. 

Congress  having  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  March  last  without  favor- 
able action  upon  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Mission  Indians  (to  which 
reference  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report),  on  the  9th  of  that  month 
I  recommended  that  authority  be  granted  to  remove  all  intruders  from 
the  reservations  of  those  Indians,  and  that  military  force  be  employed 
for  that  purpose  if  necessary-.  On  the  11th  of  March  the  requisite  au- 
thority was  granted,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  the  agent  was 
instmcted  to  notify  each  and  all  of  the  trespassers  to  remove,  with  all 
of  th^  stock,  efiects,  and  movable  property,  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
September!^  1887.  The  War  Department  has  been  requested  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  force  to  effect  their  removal.  I  am  informally  advised  that 
the  intruders  will  resort  to  the  courts  for  an  injunction  against  the  en- 
forcement of  the  order. 

This  measure  was  adopted  after  repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to 
aeenre  legislation  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  these  Indians,  to  secure  lands  for  them,  and 
to  ascertain  the  rights  of  all  parties  in  the  premises.  The  enforcement 
of  the  order  will  undoubtedly  inflict  gre^t  hardships  ip  some  cases 
>NT  87  V  2,.— 4 
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where  the  claimants  are  deserring  of  some  consideration,  bat  there 
seems  to  be  no  alternative  to  snch  action.  The  Indians  are  being  de> 
prived  of  their  homes  which  they  have  occupied  for  generations  under 
concessions  inserted  in  the  Spanish  grants  for  their  protection,  and  the 
only  place  of  refuge  for  them  is  on  these  reservations  which  are  occupied 
by  whites  without  legal  rights.  If  it  shall  be  found  that  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  order  injury  has  been  done  to.  any  person  who  has  equi- 
table rights,  the  matter  will  be  presented  for  submission  to  Oongress. 

ROXJND  VALLEY  KESEEVATION  IN  CALZFOBIOA. 

The  appeal  made  in  my  last  annual  report  for  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  bill  providing  for  allotments  of  lands 
in  severalty  to  the  Indians  residing  upon  this  reservation,  for  the  sale 
of  the  surplus  lands,  and  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  claims  of  set- 
tlers, not  having  been  heeded  by  that  body,  I  determined  to  take  such 
steps  as  were  possible  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the  use  of  some  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  96,000  acres  of  land  reported  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  white  men.  On  the  2d  of  April  last,  I  accordingly  recom- 
mended that  authority  be  granted  for  the.removal  from  the  reservation 
of  all  parties  found  to  be  unlawfully  thereon,  and  for  the  employment 
of  the  necessary  military  force.  Authority  was  granted,  and  on  the 
26th  of  May  last  the  agent  was  instructed  to  notify  all  parties  unlaw- 
fully upon  the  reservation  to  remove  therefrom,  with  all  of  their  stock 
and  personal  effects,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  August,  1887,  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  remove,  their  removal  would  be  ef- 
fected by  a  sufficient  military  force. 

From  this  order  there  were  excepted  the  persons  and  lands  covered  by 
the  judgment  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  rendered  May  31, 1880 ; 
all  persons  occupying  lands  the  title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the 
United  States,  as  shown  by  an  abstract  furnished  by  the  General  Land 
Office ;  and  parties  who  had  improvements  within  the  reservation  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1873,  to  whom  payment  or  tender  of  payment  had  not 
been  made.  All  of  these  parties  were  to  be  confined  to  the  lands  act- 
ually covered  by  the  exception,  and  the  latter  class  were  to  be  confined 
to  160  acres  each. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  allotment  act  to  this 
reservation  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  is  feared  that  much  embarrass- 
ment will  be  experienced.  The  reservation  contains  less  than  3,000 
acres  of  agrieultural  lands,  of  which  1,080  acres  are  owned  by  grantees 
under  the  swamp  act.  This  land  should  bo  purchased  f^om  the  owners 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians  and  the  amount  reimbursed  to  the  United 
States  from  the  sales  of  grazing  lands  within  the  reservation,  which 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  laws. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  trespassers 
is  ascertained  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  these  Indians  wUlbe  considered. 
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devil's  lake  EESERVATION. 

By  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  February  19,  1867,  with  the 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians  (15  Statutes, 
505)  the  boandaries  of  the  Devil's  Lake  reservation  are  described  as 
follows : 

Beginning  at  the  most  easterly  point  of  Devil's  lake;  thence  along  the  waters  of 
Mkl  lake  to  the  moat  westerly  point  of  same ;  thence  on  a  direct  line  to  the  near- 
est point  on  the  Cheyenne  river;  thence  down  said  river  to  a  point  opposite  the 
lower  end  of  Aspen  island,  and  thence  on  a  direct  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  present  boundary  lines  of  this  reservation  were  run  in  1875,  and 
their  correctness  and  accuracy  were  not  questioned  until  1883,  when 
the  agent  in  charge  of  that  agency  discovered  that  the  western  boundary 
line  did  not  strike  the  Cheyenne  river  at  a  place  nearest  the  most  west- 
erly point  of  Devil's  lake.  A  survey  by  the  General  Land  OflQoe  in 
that  year  also  discovered  a  point  farther  west  on  the  Gheyenne  river, 
which  is  about  2^  miles  nearer  the  said  most  westerly  point  of  Devil's 
lake  than  the  place  to  which  the  western  boundary  line  was  run  in  1875. 
By  the  error  in  the  survey  of  1875  some  64,000  acres  were  eliminated 
from  the  reservation,  or  rather  a  reservation  was  established  which 
eontains  64,000  acres  less  than  that  provided  for  in  the  treaty,  and  as 
to  which,  had  the  points  named  in  the  treaty  been  followed  by  the 
Borveyor,  there  would  now  be  no  question. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  settlers  had  in  good  faith 
gone  open  the  lands  lying  west  of  the  reservation  line  as  established 
by  the  sarvey  of  1875,  believing  them  to  be  a  part  of  the  public  domain, 
and  had  acquired  rights  thereon,  the  Department  decided  in  1883  that 
no  change  would  be  made  in  the  western  reservation  line  as  already 
established ;  bat  it  did  not  pass  on  the  justness  of  the  claim  made  by 
the  Indians  to  this  64,000  acres  of  land.  I  have  examined  carefully  the 
claim  of  the  Indians  to  this  land,  and  believe  it  to  be  just,  "but  from  the 
facx  that  the  United  States  has  parted  with  the  title  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  tract  in  qaestioQ,  it  can  not  now  be  added  to  the  reservation.  Some 
action,  however,  should  be  taken  by  Congress  with  a  view  to  compen- 
sating the  Indians  for  the  loss  thereof  The  matter  will  be  made  the 
aobject  of  a  special  report  at  a  later  date,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
it  to  Congress. 

SEMINOLE  INDIANS  IN  FLORIDA. 

In  March  last,  A.  M.  Wilson,  esq.,  of  Miakka,  Fla.,  was  appointed  a 
special  agent  for  the  purpose  of  making  further  efforts  to  locate  the 
Seminole  Indians  of  Florida  upon  homesteads,  as  contemplated  by  the 
act  of  July  4, 1884  (23  Stats.,  95).  He  was  appointed  in  place  of  Frank 
B.  Hagan,  esq.,  who  was  unable  to  undertake  the  work.  From  his  re- 
ports it  appears  that  he  has  made  some  progress,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
fiil  if  available  ^'acant  lands  can  be  found  upon  which  these  Indians 
wHl  be  willing  to  locate.    If  such  should  finally  prove  to  be  the  case,  I 
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am  of  the  opinion  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  with  the 
State  of  Florida  for  the  purchase  of  lands  on  w^hich  the}'  are  already 
located,  and  that  Congress  shoald  be  asked  to  make  the  nec^sary  ap- 
propriation. 

UNITED  STATES  COURT  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  court 
in  the  Indian  Territory  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  my  last 
annual  report  At  the  first  session  of  the  Forty  ninth  Congress  bills 
(S.  102,  H.  E.  748)  to  establish  such  court  were  introduced  in  both 
houses,  but  beyond  reference  to  the  respective  Judiciary  Committees  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  acted  upon. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what  I  have  alreatly  said 
on  this  subject,  but  I  iieel  it  my  duty  to  repeat,  with  added  emphasis, 
that  the  necessity  for  Congressional  legislation  for  the  better  protection 
of  life  and  property  and  the  preservation  of  order  among  the  five  .civil- 
ized tribes  increases  from  year  to  year,  in  fact  hourly  grows  in  urgency. 
The  reckless  destruction  of  human  life,  particularly  in  the  Cherokee 
and.  Creek  B'ations,  is  appalling  to  contemplate.  Officer  after  officer 
has  been  brutally  murdered  in  attempting  to  discharge  his  sworn  duty. 
Murderers  escape  punishment  and  even  trial.  One  who  was  arrested 
,  was  allowed  to  escape  by  inexcusable  negligence.  If  all  the  parties  are 
Indians  they  are  not  amenable  to  the  United  States  courts;  the  local 
tribal  courts  are  ineffective.  A  member  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  which 
is  incorporated  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  writes  this  office : 

Wo  have  been  mnrdered,  slandered,  and  abased,  oar  houses  shot  into  by  drunken 
Cherokees,  and  no  reoonrse  to  their  courts,  as  always  the  jury  would  be  Cherokees. 

Evidence  on  file  in  this  Bureau  abundantly  shows  that  these  people 
have  little  opportunity  for  obtaining  justice  from  a  Cherokee  tribunal, 
and  their  case  is  probably  no  exception  to  that  of  many  others. 

Until  a  United  States  court  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
both  Indians  and  whites  is  established  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  was 
provided  for  in  each  of  the  treaties  of  1866  with  the  five  civilized 
tribes,  the  condition  of  these  people  in  respect  to  judicial  matters  will 
grow  worse  instead  of  better.  Agent  Owen  calls  attention  to  this  in 
his  report,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

Many  ciril  cases  arise  between  United  States  citizens  and  Indian  citizens,  in  some 
instances  involving  large  snms.  There  is  no  court  having  civil  jurisdiction  to  settle 
these  cases,  which  necessarily  mnst  increase  in  number  and  importance,  andfor  which 
provision  should  be  made.  Jf  the  Federal  court  is  clothed  with  power  to  try  an  In- 
dian's right  to  life  itself,  or  for  an  assault  on  his  life,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
be  empowered  to  protect  bis  right  to  prox>erty  or  deny  his  right  of  defrauding  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  district  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  has  moi-o 
business  than  it  can  possibly  attend  to,  and  many  cases  I  would  otherwise  have  pre- 
sented for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  have  been  passed  by  bccauso 
of  their  minor  character  when  compared  to  more  important  criminal  matters  and 
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the  presenl  embaiTMsment  of  tbe  court  in  the  mnltitade  of  important  oases  to  hear. 
Ooe  aorioas  defect  in  the  admuiistration  of  justice  by  this  court  is  that  the  over- 
work necessarily  prevents  tbe  citizen  from  enjoying  the  guarantee  of  the  Constitu- 
tioo.  a  speedy  triaL  Moreover,  owing  to  the  great  distances  and  necessity  of  travel- 
ing horseback,  and  the  fact  that  vitnesses  have  to  attend  tbe  court  probably  three 
or  four  times  before  a  case  is  disposed  of,  making,  may  be,  a  journey  in  all  of  from 
two  to  1,200  miles,  tbns  punishing  them  severely  in  hardship  and  loss  of  money  and 
time,  many  cases  are  unreported  or  all  knowledge  of  them  denied. 

Recently  a  man  named  Hill  cut  bis  wife's  throat  and  gave  her  mother  a  terrible  cut 
in  the  bead.  It  was  impossible  to  get  a  doctor  to  dress  her  wounds,  though  payment 
was  gnaranteed,  for  fear  of  being  sumnvoned  to  this  court  as  a  wttuess.  It  is  certain 
that  stealing  and  whisky  peddling  are  permitted  to  go  uureportedin  tbe  majority  of 
eases,  rather  than  incur  the  expenses  of  reporting  them. 

It  would  save  thousands  of  dollars  in  mileage  if  there  were  located  a  conrt  more 
near  the  center  of  tbe  Five  Nations  at  Fort  Gibson  or  Mascogee,  and  would  secure  a 
better  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  save  great  expense 
to  and  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  this  agency. 

To  the  statement  that  in  the  Indian  Territory  United  States  courts 
hare  no  jorisdiction  in  criminal  cases  to  which  both  parties  are  Indians 
there  is  bat  a  single,  and  that  a  very  recent,  exception.  Tbe  wanton 
marder  in  December  last,  by  two  Cberokee8,«f  Samuel  Sixkiller,  a  brave 
and  efficient  captain  of  Indian  police,  who  was  at  that  time  walking  an- 
armed  in  the  main  street  of  Muscogee,  called  special  attention  to  tbe 
necessity  that  some  legal  protection  be  given  such  officers  while  in  the 
discharge  of  their  lawful  duty.  This  necessity  was  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  three  months  previous  some  young  Gherokees  who  bad  been 
arrested  for  shooting  at  deputy  marshals  are  reported  to  have  ex- 
plained that  they  thought  they  were  "  only  shooting  at  Indian  police.'' 
At  its  last  session.  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  that  any  Indian 
goflty  of  the  crimes  of  murder,  manslaughter,  or  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  against  the  person  of  any  Indian  x)oliceman  appointed  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Indian  United  States  marshal,  while 
lawfully  engaged  in  tbe  execution  of  any  United  States  process  or  other 
duty  imposed  upon  him  by  law,  "  shall  be  subject  to  the  Jaws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  such  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  by  tbe  district 
eoart  of  the  United  States  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  where  said 
offense  was  committed,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are 
all  other  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  said  crimes,  respect- 
ively; and  the  said  courts  are  hereby  given  jurisdiction  in  all  sach 
caaee." 

This  law,  however,  as  shown  by  recent  events,  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

The  Indian  ofKcial  should  be  guaranteed  a  fair  trial  in  case  be  him- 
self shonld  be  charged  with  being  guilty  of  assault  or  murder  while  dis- 
cbargiog  his  official  duty.  For  example,  in  one  case  reported  by  Agent 
Owen,  an  Indian  posse  and  accessory  in  a  killing  in  the  performance 
of  doty  was  condemned  by  an  Indian  jury  to  die  for  murder,  while  the 
principal,  the  deputy  marshal,  a  United  States  citizen,  was  acquitted 
by  the  United  States  court  at  Fort  Smith. 
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Also  this  court  should  take  cognizance  of  an  assault  upon  or  attempt 
to  kill  an  Indian  policeman  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  his  lawful  duty,  provided  such  attack  eptiogs  from  malice  aroused 
by  a  previous  performance  of  duty. 

StTRPLUS  LAKDS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERBITOET. 

Siuce  the  submission  of  my  last  report  nothing  has  taken  place  to 
change  materially  the  status  of  the  question  then  discussed  as  to  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  surplus  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Two  cir- 
cumstances, however,  may  ultimately  have  some  important  bearing  on 
the  matter.  One  is  the  fact  that  a  railroad  has  been  constructed  pen- 
etrating the  very  heart  of  the  Oklahoma  country,  and  that  other  pro- 
posed railroads  are  being  pushed  forward;  the  other  is  the  passage  of 
the  allotment  act,  which,'if  put  into  execution  west  of  98°,  would  finally 
determine  the  permanent  abode  of  the  tribes  now  occupying  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Indian  Territory. 

Recognizing  the  great  interest  felt  upon  this  subject,  when  I  came 
into  oflBce  I  ventured  to  oifer  the  following  ideas  thereonby  way  of  sug- 
gestion rather  than  positive  recommendation : 

If  certain  areas  of  that  Territory  are  not  to  be  held  in  tmst  by  the  United  States 
for  the  futnre  settlement  of  friendly  Indians,  then  the  policy  of  removing  eastward 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  the  Wichitas  and  the  Eiowas  and  Comancher,  is  pre- 
sented for  consideration.  If  any  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  to  be  opened  to  home- 
8t«ad  entry  and  settlement,  it  should  be  the  western  part,  ronning  a  line  north  and 
sontli  through  the  Territory,  and  removing  all  Indians  west  of  that  line  to  lands  ly- 
ing east  of  said  line.  Thus  the  Indians  wonld  be  npou  lands  better  adapted  to  their 
support,  and  they  would  also  be  adjacent  to  each  other  and  in  a  more  compact  form. 

As  Congress  took  no  action,  but  continued  to  agitate  the  subject,  and 
as  the  public  discussion  of  it  grew  in  interest  throughout  the  country, 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  refer  to  the  subject  again,  and  did  so  in  my 
report  for  1886,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts : 

The  vast  surplusage  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory,  mncli  of  it,  too,  not  surpassed, 
anywhere  for  fertility  and  versatility  of  production,  which  can  never  be  utilized  by 
the  Indians  now  within  its  borders  nor  by  their  descendants  (for  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  will  be  any  material  increase  in  numbers  of  Indian  population),  must 
sooner  or  later  be  disposed  of  by  Congress  some  way  or  other.  Were  all  the  Indians 
of  the  United  States  to  be  uprooted  and  transplanted  to  this  Territory,  all  living  In- 
dians, including  those  now  resident  there,  could  have  ISStV  acres  each.  This  is  esti- 
mating the  whole  Indian  popolatioo  of  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  at 
260,000.  As  the  Indian  Territory  has  an  area  of  64,222  square  miles,  or  about  520  acres 
for  each  person  now  in  the  Territory,  of  course  the  problem  presents  itself  for  public 
consideration.  What  disposition  or  division  of  the  Indian  Territory  can  be  justly, 
fairly,  acceptably,  and  harmoniously  made  T 

The  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  the  Wichitas  and  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  are 
the  only  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  located  west  of  longitude  96°.  The  reserva- 
tion of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  is  simply  set  aside  by  Executive  order,  and  the 
Indians  occupying  this  tract  do  not  hold  it  by  the  same  tenure  with  which  Ihe  Indi- 
ans in  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Territory  possess  their  reserves. 
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Below  ia  given  an  interesting  table,  showiag  the  -whole  nnmbet  of  acres  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  east  and  the  whole  nnmber  west  of  longitude  98°,  and  the  distribntion 
of  popolAtion: 

Totel  number  of  aoree  in  Indian  Territory 41,102,546 

KimilMrofaeres  in  Indian  Territory  west  of  98° 13,740,223 

Nmnberof  acres  in  Indian  Territory  east  of  98° 27,362,323 

Kamber  of  acres  of  vnoooupied  lands  in  Indian  Territory  east  of  98° 3, 683, 605 

Xamber  of  Indians  in  Indian  Territory  west  of  98° t 7,616 

Xomberaf  Indians  in  Indian  Territory  east  of  98° 68,183 

Total  miinbar  of  Indians  now  in  Indian  Territory 75,799 

Kamb^  of  acres  each  Indian  wonld  hare  if  nnooonpied  lands  east  of  98° 

woe  divided  equally  among  Indians  now  living  west  of  98° 483 

Nnmber  of  acres  each  Indian  wonld  have  if  all  lands  east  of  98°  were  di- 
vided equally  among  all  Indians  now  in  Indian  Territory 359 

It  is  apparent  that,  as  there  are  now  only  7,616  Indians  west  of  longitude  98°,  if 
these  Indians  wem  placed  on  the  3,683,605  acres  of  nnooonpied  lands  east  of  that  me- 
ridian, each  Indian  wonld  have  463  acres,  an  area  of  land  far  in  excess  of  what  he 
wooM  need.  Bnt  we  also  see  from  this  table  that  there  are  west  of  98°,  inolnding 
Gieer  county,  13,740,223  acres,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  furnish  homes  of  100  acres 
each  to  137,402  people ;  and  supposing  each  settler  to  have  five  in  his  family,  it  would 
■aroort  a  population  of  687,010  souls.  Add  to  this  "  No  Man's  Land,"  lying  immedi- 
■teqr  west  and  a^oining,  containing  3,672,640  acres,  and  we- see  at  once  that  there  is 
temtoiy  enongh  in  those  two  areas  to  found  a  State  equal  in  size  to  many  States  of 
this  Union.  Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement  would  be  that  the  Indians 
wonld  be  together  in  a  more  compact  form,  while  the  whites  would  be  by  themselves. 
When  my  last  report  was  made  the  time  and  oirenmstances  were  auspicious  for  the 
adoptimi  of  these  snggestions,  if  Congress  entertained  them  at  all,  for  the  reason 
that  at  that  time  the  Indians  west  of  98°,  especially  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
had  been  severely  admonidied  by  the  Government,  by  a  display  of  military  force, 
that  they  wonld  no  longer  be  permitted  to  obstruct  those  of  their  tribe  who  desired 
to  adopt  the  white  man's  way.  To  this  admonition  almost  universal  heed  was  given, 
and  a  large  number  at  once  began  to  prepare  for  settling  down  and  cultivating  ths 
soil.  In  consequence  of  this  recent  change  in  their  wishes  and  habits,  very  many 
houses  have  been  erected  and  a  large  acreage  of  sod  broken  and  extensive  crops  cul- 
tivated. A  year  ago  these  Indians  had  lees  to  attach  them  to  their  homes  than  they 
now  have,  and  therefore  their  removal  east  would  have  been  less  distasteful  then 
than  now.  Nevertheless,  as  the  distance  is  short  and  the  lands  to  which  they  might 
be  moved  are  much  superior  to  those  which  they  now  occupy,  I  doubt  not  that,  by 
paying  them  for  their  improvements  or  by  making  similar  improvements  on  their  new 
hooMs,  they  wonld  cheerfully  obey  the  wish  of  Congress  should  that  body  conclude 
to  femove  them  to  Oklahoma  or  to  some  other  fertile  unoccupied  lands  east  of  98°. 
b  becomes  iq>parent  that  if  it  should  be  the  desire  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  this 
section  of  the  Indian  Territory,  it  will  be  attended  with  embarrassment  even  now, 
and  of  eonrse,  as  the  Indians  open  and  improve  farms  and  build  houses  and  prepare 
to  live,  tbey  will  become  more  attached  to  their  homes  and  less  disposed  to  emigrate, 
even  to  beUer  lands  which  are  bnt  a  short  distance  away. 

H y  apology,  if  apology  is  needed,  for  presenting  these  facts  and  suggestions  some- 
what earnestly,  arises  from  my  deep  conviction  that  the  proposition  to  throw  open 
Oklahoma  to  white  settlement,  snrronnded  as  it  is  by  Indians  on  three  sides,  wonld 
■  be  an  experiment  dangerous  to  all  concerned,  and  especially  would  the  Indians  west 
of  Oklahoma  be  abraded  and  eventually  obliterated  by  the  surging  waves  of  white 
popolation  striking  npon  them  from  all  directions.  This  subject  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance ;  and  in  view  of  the  persistent  eflTorts  which  have  been  made  by  parties  more 
or  bss  organised  to  possess  themselves  of  lands  within  the  Indian  Territory  regard- 
kas  of  law  and  the  rights  of  these  Indians,  and  in  view,  too,  of  the  action  of  a  large 
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number  of  Bepresentatives  as  expressed  by  bills  presented  and  speeches  made  in  Con. 
gress,  I  feel  it  my  duty  especially  to  invoke  your  consideration  of  the  subject. 

If  auy  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  to  be  opened  to  white  settlement,  then  I 
think  the  saggestions  which  I  have  offered  are  the  most  practical  and  wonld  canse 
the  least  possible  dissatisfaction  and  injury  to  the  Indians.  But  nntil  Congress  takes 
definite  action  upon  this  subject  this  office  will  feel  it  to  be  its  duty  to  press  forward 
the  settling  upon  lands  or  homesteads  of  all  the  Indians  west  of  Oldahoma,  and  to 
encourage  them  tp  open  farms,  erect  houses,  and  make  other  improvements  as  rapidly 
as  possible ;  for  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  teaching  these  people  to  support  them- 
selves, and  to  stop  all  work  and  improvement  would  throw  them  into  a  state  of  idle- 
ness which  wonld  soon  lead  to  crime  and  disorder,  if  not  to  actnal  conflict  among 
themselves  and  with  their  white  neighbors. 

As  the  qaestion  still  remains  andecided  before  Congress  aud  the 
country,  and  more  than  ever  increases  in  interest,  I  have  repeated 
herewith  views  indicated  in  my  former  reports;  and  I  again  offer  the 
recommendation  that  Congress  authorize  the  Department  to  appoint  a 
commission  which  shall  visit  the  tribes  now  living  west  of  QS°,  and 
ascertain  their  views  on  the  question  of  removal  to  other  suitable  lands 
in  the  Indian  Territory  east  of  that  meridian. 

ATTEMPTED  SETTLEMENTS  IN  INDIAN  TBERITORT. 

The  effective  system  of  policing  adopted  by  the  military  stationed  in 
the  Territory  has  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  any  further  concerted 
movement  on  ■  the  Oklahoma  lauds  during  the  past  year.  Some  few 
straggling  parties  have  been  discovered  and  promptly  removed  by  the 
troops. 

.  The  efi&ciency  and  prudence  with  which  this,  policy  of  the  Government 
has  been  executed  by  Col.  E.  Y.  Sumner,  U.  S.  Army,  who  has  been 
in  command  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  two  years,  entitles  this 
ofScer  to  merited  praise.  While  vigorously  executing  ofKcial  ortlers 
he  has  abstained  from  any  harsh  or  unnecessary  exercise  of  military 
power  towards  the  citizens  of  States  adjoining  the  Territory  who  have 
sought  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  Oklahoma. 

INTRXTDERS  AND  DISPUTED  CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  no  change  has  occurred  in  the  status  of 
this  question  except  in  the  Cherokee  Kation.  In  December  last  the 
Cherokee  council  passed  an  act  (approved  December  8, 1886)  "  provi 
ding  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  try  and  determine  applica 
tions  for  Cherokee  citizenship."  This  act  vests  the  determination  of 
all  claims  to  citizenship,  by  blocd  or  descent,  in  a  commission  of  three 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  whose  decision  is  final.  The  act  is 
based  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern 
band  of  Cherokee  Indians  vs.  The  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion (117  U.  S.,  311). 

Under  that  opinion  the  Department  recognizes  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  admit  or  readmit  Cherokees  to  the  rights  of 
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eitixensbip,  and  accepts  its  resalts  so  far  as  those  claimants  are  con- 
oemed,  who  have  gone  into  the  nation  since  the  11th  of  August,  1886 
(the  elate  on  which  Agent  Owen  was  instructed  as  to  the  effect  of  said 
opinion),  and  also  as  to  those  who  may  hereafter  enter ;  but  the  Depart- 
ment declines  to  be  governed  by  the  decisions  of  the  commission  as  to 
those  who  went  into  the  nation,  claiming  the  rights  of  Cherokees,  prior 
to  that  date.    The  status  of  such  persons  therefore  remains  unchanged. 

Many  of  them  have  been  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the 
Cherokee  aathorities  have  requested  the  Department  to  remove  them 
as  intruders.  This  the  Department  declines  to  do,  when  they  show 
prima  facie  that  they  are  of  Cheroliee  blood.  The  Cherokee  commis- 
»on  has  declared  some  of  these  persons  to  be  intruders,  who  located  in 
tiie  Cherokee  Nation  long  prior  to  the.  11th  of  August,  188C,  claiming 
and  believing  that  they  were  of  Cherokee  blood,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  share  in  the  lands  and  annuities  of  the  nation.  They  have  in  some 
instances  made  valuable  improvements  in  the  way  of  buildings  and 
opening  farms,  and  putting  them  in  a  state  of  cnltivation.  For  the  De- 
partment sommarily  to  eject  these  persons  from  the  limits  of  the  nation, 
withoot  jost  and  fair  compensation  for  their  improvements,  would  seem 
to  be  an  unjust  if  not  a  heartless  procedure. 

Some  method  by  which  these  cases  may  be  disposed  of,  and  those 
elaimants  who  have  gone  into  the  nation  in  good  faith  and  are  of 
Cherokee  blood  accorded  their  rights,  or,  if  denied  such  rights,  ])aid 
for  their  improvements,  should  be  provided  by  legislation,  it  being,  as 
it  appears,  impossible  to  reach  such  result  by  mutual  agreement.  This 
sabject  should  be  considered  by  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

FBEEBMEN  IN  THE  CHICKASAW  NATION. 

The  repml  of  Agent  Owen  represents  the  freedmen  who  live  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  as  being  in  a  deplorable  condition.  They  are  land- 
less in  a  territory  which  has  4,650,935  acres,  and  where  the  Chickasaw 
inhabitants  are  entitled  to  775  acres  per  capita.  They  are  without 
schools  or  school  facilities.  They  are  recognized  neither  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  nor  as  Chickasaws.  In  fact,  as  Agent  Owen  de- 
scribes their  anomalous  position,  they  are  neither  "  flsh,  flesh,  nor  fowl." 
Nevertheless  they  are  human  beings,  who  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy 
and  protection  of  the  Government. 

By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  the  Choctaws  and  Chick- 
asaws, in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $300,000,  ceded  to  the  United 
States  tiie  territory  west  of  the  98th  degree  of  west  longitude,  known 
as  the  *'  leased  district,"  with  the  provision  that  this  $300,000  should  be 
invested  and  held  by  the  United  States,  in  trust  for  said  nation,  at  not 
lees  than  5  per  cent,  interest,  until  the  legislatures  of  the  two  nations 
slioald  respectively  make  such  laws  as  might  be  necessary — 

To  f^ive  persons  of  African  descent,  resident  in  said  nations  at  the  date  of  tbe  treaty 
3f  Port  Smith,  and  their  descendants  heretofore  held  in  slavery  among  said  nations 
«ll  n>e  rights,  privilegee,  and  immunities,  including  the  right  of  suffrage  of  citizens 
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of  said  nations,  except  in  the  annuities,  moneys,  and  pnblio  domain  claimed  by  or  be- 
longing to  said  nations  lespeotively ;  and  also  to  give  to  snoh  xwrsons  who  were  resi- 
dents as  aforesaid,  and  their  descendants,  40  acres  each  of  the  land  of  said  nationa 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  Cfaoetaws  and  Chiokasaws,  »  -  -  •  and  immediately  on 
the  enactment  of  snch  laws,  mles,  and  regnlatioos,  the  said  snm  of  $300,000  shall  be 
paid  to  the  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  in  the  proportion  of  three-fonrths 
to  the  former  and  one-fonrth  to  the  latter — less  snch  snm,  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
capita,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  snch  persons  of  African  descent  before  re- 
ferred to  as,  within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  snch  laws,  mles,  and  regula- 
tions, shall  elect  to  remove  and  actually  remove  from  the  said  nations  respectively. 
And  should  the  said  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  not  be  made.hy  the  legislatnies  of 
the  said  nations  respectively,  within  two  years  from  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
then  the  said  snm  of  $300,000  shall  cease  to  be  held  in  tmst  for  the  said  Choctaw  ana 
Chickasaw  Nations,  and  be  held  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  snch  of  said  persons  of  Afri- 
can descent  as  the  United  States  shall  remove  from  the  said  Territory,  in  snoh  man- 
ner as  the  United  States  shall  dedfai  proper — the  United  States  agreeing,  within  ninety 
days  from  the  expiration  of  the  said  two  years,  to  remove  from  said  nations  all  snch 
persons  of  African  descent  as  may  be  willing  to  remove — 

Those  remaining  or  retaming  after  removal  to  be  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  forty-sixth  article  of  the  same  treaty  provided  that — 

Of  the  moneys  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  nnder  this 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  leased  district  *  *  *  the  snm  of  $150,000  shall  be 
advanced  and  paid  to  the  Choctaws,  and  $50,000  to  the  Chickasaws,  tbrongh  their 
respective  treasurers  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Without  waiting  for  the  Ohoctaws  and  Chickasaws  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  treaty,  in  July,  1866,  Congress  appropriated 
$200,000,  which  was  paid  these  nations  in  advawe.  Also  in  1867  and 
1869  two  appropriations  of  $15,000  each  were  made  as  interest  on  the 
$300,000.    This  $30,000  was  also  paid  these  nations. 

Meantime,  on  November  9, 1866,  the  Chickasaw  legislatnre  passed  aa 
act  declaring  it  to  be  the  ananimoas  desire  of  the  legislature  that  the 
United  States  keep  and  hold  the  sam  of  $300,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
negroes  and  requesting  the  governor  "  to  notify  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  legislatnre  of  the  Chickasaw  !N'a- 
tion  for  the  Government  to  remove  said  negroes  from  the  limits  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  according  to  said  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  April, 
1866.'» 

The  following  month  the  freedmen  also  memorialized  the  Government, 
stating  that  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  Chickasaws  toward  them  and  the 
willingness  of  the  Chickasaws  to  give  up  their  proportion  of  the  $300,000 
rendered  them  anxious  to  leave  that  nation,  and  to  settle  on  any  land 
designated  by  the  Government,  and  they  asked  that  the  Gk)vemmeat 
provide  transportation  for  themselves  and  families,  and  supplies  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  make  a  start  in  their  new  homes.  To  this  pe- 
tition no  attention  was  paid.  Nearly  two  years  passed  and  on  June  27, 
1868,  the  freedmen  again  sent  in  a  petition  to  the  same  efifect ;  which 
was  laid  before  Congress,  but  no  action  taken.  August  17,  1868,  both 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  urged  the  Government  to  fulfill  its 
pledges  and  remove  the  freedmen.    In  February,  1869,  a  delegation  of 
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freedmen  came  to  Washington,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  to 
sabmit  a  memorial  nrging  the  fulfillment  on  the  part  of  the  Crovem- 
ment  of  that  treaty  stipulation  in  regard  to  their  people.  From  this 
effort  nothing  resulted.  About  this  time  the  suggestion  came  from  va- 
rioas  sonrces  that  a  tract  west  of  the  Seminole  Nation  would  be  suita- 
ble land  on  which  to  locate  the  freedmen. 

Jannary  10, 1873,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Chickasaw  legislature 
entitled  "An  act  to  adopt  the  negroes  of  the  Chickasaw  N'ation,"  which 
declared  all  negroes  belonging  to  Chickasaws  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  treaty  at  Fort  Smith,  and  resident  in  the  nation  at  the  date 
thereof,  and  their  descendants,  to  be  adopted  in  conformity  with  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866 ;  provided,  that  the  proportional  part 
of  the  $300,000  specified  in  said  article,  with  the  accrued  interest  thereon, 
should  be  paid  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation  for  its  sole  use  and  benefit ;  and 
provided  farther,  that  the  said  adopted  negroes  should  not  be  entitled 
to  any  part  of  said  $300,000,  nor  to  any  benefit  from  the  principal  and 
mterest  of  invested  funds,  nor  to  any  share  in  the  common  domain  ex- 
cept the  40  acres  provided  in  the  treaty,  nor  to  any  privUeges  or  rights 
Dot  conferred  by  the  treaty ;  and  provided  further,  that  said  adopted 
negroes  should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  Chickasaw 
Kation  jast  as  if  said  negroes  were  Chickasaws.  This  act  was  to  have 
full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  approval  by  the  proper  authority 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  February  10,  1873,  who  recommended  that  such  legis- 
lation be  bad  by  Congress  as  would  extend  the  time  for  the  execution 
in  all  respects  of  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866 
fi>r  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  1st  of  July,  1873.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  freedmen's  affairs  February  13, 1873,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  No  further  action  appears  to  have  been  taken. 
(See  annual  report  of  this  ofSce  for  1882,  page  Ivii,  and  H.  B.  Ex.  Doc. 
"So.  207,  Forty-second  Congress,  second  session.)  By  this  failure  of 
Congress  to  take  action  the  one  favorable  opportunity  for  the  adoption 
by  the  Chickasaws  of  their  freedmen  was  lost.  Since  then  all  Chick- 
asaw action  has  looked  toward  the  removal  of  the  freedmen. 

December  30, 1875,  Hon.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  who  had  been  appointed 
in  March  previous  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  status  of  the 
fieedmen  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  submitted  his  report 
in  which  he  opposed  the  removal  of  the  freedmen  and  recommended 
that  the  United  States  take  measures  to  secure  their  recognition  as  full 
citizens  in  those  nations.  Upon  this  report  no  action  appears  to  have 
been  taken. 

In  1876  and  1^79,  the  Chickasaw  legislature  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  confer  with  like  commissioners  from  the 
Choctaw  Nation  on  the  freedmen  question. 

Daring  much  of  this  time  the  Choctaws  had  manifested  a  willingness 
to  adopt  their  freedmen,  bat  it  had  been  held  that  under  the  treaty 
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the  joint  or  concurrent  action  of  both  nations  was  required  in  order  tc 
make  valid  the  action  of  either.  On  Xovember  2,  1880,  the  Choctaw 
iegislatare  memorialized  Congress  expressing  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept their  freedmen  as  citizens,  and  asking  for  legislation  that  woald 
enable  them  to  do  so.  A  Senate  bill,  which  was  never  reported,  was  the 
sole  result  of  this  effort. 

In  1882,  in  order  to  give  the  freedmen  of  these  two  nations  some 
school  facilities,  the  following  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  of  May  17 : 

That  the  snm  of  ten  thoasand  dollars  ia  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  three  hun- 
dred thonsand  dollars  reserved  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Choctaws 
and  Chickasaws  concluded  April  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  educating  freedmen  in  said  tribes,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  three-Ibnrths  thereof  for  the  freedmen  among  the  Choctaws 
and  one- fourth  for  the  freedmen  among  the  Chickasaws :  Provided,  That  said  snm  of 
ten  thoasand  dollars  shall  be  dedncted  in  like  proportion  from  any  moneys  iu  this  act 
appropriated  to  be  paid  said  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws :  And  provided  farther,  That 
either  of  said  tribes  may,  before  snch  expenditure,  adopt  and  provide  for  the  freed- 
men in  said  tribe  in  accordance  with  said  third  article,  and  in  such  case  the  money 
herein  provided  for  snch  education  in  said  tribe  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  tribe,  to 
be  taken  from  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  due  said 
tribe. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Choctaws  adopted  their  freedmen  and  the 
balance  of  the  share  of  the  Choctaws  in  the  $300,000  was  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Choctaws  on  the  books  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  account  for  both  nations  was  stated  as  follows :  From  the  $300,000 
should  be  deducted,  not  only  the  $200,000  appropriated  and  paid  over 
immediately  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  treaty,  bat  also  the  two  years' 
interest  on  that  $200,000,  which  for  some  unknown  reason  was  also  ap 
propriated : 

Residneof  $300,000  unappropriated $100,000 

Amount  appropriated  as  interest  on  $300,000  for  year  ending  June 

10,  1*7 $15,000 

Deduct  amount  of  appropriation  of  interest  for  said  year  on 

$100,000 5,000 

lO.OOw 

Leaving 90,000 

Amount  appropriated  as  interest  on  $300,000  for  year  ending  June 

10,  1&C8 15,000. 

Deduct  amount  of  appropriation  of  interest  for  said  year  on 

$90,000 4,500 

10,500 

Leaving 79,500 

From  this  amount  should  be  dedncted  the  sum  appropriated  by  act  ap- 
proved Ma^  17, 1882 10,00" 

Leaving 69,500 

to  be  paid  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasttws  in  case  they  adopted  their 
fi-eetlinen.  Of  this  their  thr«>e-foarths  share,  amounting  to  $52,125,  was 
appropriated  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaws. 
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Inasmach  as  the  Chickasaws  seem  to  have  definitely  decided  not  to 
adopt  their  freedmen,  there  remains  of  the  $300,000,  $17,375,  which 
sboaid  be  appropriated  to  assist  those  freedmen  in  removing  from  the 
Chickasaw  country,  and  there  should  be  recovered  from  the  Chickasaws 
for  the  same  purpose  the  $55,125  which  has  been  paid  them,  and  to  which 
they  have  had  no  shadow  ef  claim.  This,  with  a  sum  of  $2,500,  which 
has  already  been  recouped  from  the  Chickasaws  and  expended  for  the 
education  of  their  freedmen,  under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  May  17, 
18S2,  quoted  above,  makes  up  the  Chickasaw  one-fourth  of  the  $300,000 
named  in  the  treaty. 

In  January  last  the  delegates  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  President,  in  which,  after  reciting  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  April  28, 1866,  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  relative  to 
the  freedmen  in  those  nations,  and  the  action  of  the  Chickasaws  thero- 
mider,  they  earnestly  asked — 

The  United  States  to  fulfill  the  treaty  of  1866  by  removing  without  delay  to  the 
leased  district  west  of  the  ninety.eigbtb  meridian  of  longitndo,  or  to  the  OklahomiN 
eoantry.  ceded  by  the  Creek  treaty  of  1866,  or  elsewhere,  all  the  freedmen  who  shall 
eoosent  to  ench  removal,  and  by  placing  all  those  who  shall  refuse  to  go  on  the  same 
footing  aa  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

During  the  year  several  complaints  have  been  received  from  the 
freedmen  relative  to  the  denial  of  their  rights,  and  particularly  as  to 
the  utter  lack  of  educational  facilities.  Becently  Agent  Owen  held  a 
conference  witb  some  of  the  leading  freedmen,  at  which  they  expressed 
a  desire  to  remain  in  the  nation  if  their  rights,  especially  in  the  matter 
o(  schools,  could  be  accorded  them,  but  signified  their  willingness  to 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Government.  The  Chickasaw  authorities 
positively  refuse  to  take  any  steps  looking  to  their  adoption,  and  even 
refuse  to  provide  for  their  education.  This  reluctance  to  carry  out  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  is  doubtless  caused  in  great  measure  by  the 
fear  that  the  freedmen  will  outvote  the  Chickasaws,  they  being  fully  as 
numerous  as  the  Indians.  These  people,  therefore,  whose  rights,  pro- 
tection, and  education  were  guaranteed  by  treaty,  are  left  in  ignorance, 
without  civil  or  political  rights,  and  with  no  hope  of  improvement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe  their  removal  from  the  Nation 
is  the  only  practicable  method  by  which  they  can  be  afforded  educa- 
tioDal  and  other  privileges.  It  has  been  decided  by  Judge  Parker,  of 
the  district  court  of  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  that  the  United 
States  may  settle  freedmen  belonging  to  the  five  civilized  tribes  upon 
lands  acquired  from  the  Seminolcs  and  Creeks,  and  Agent  Owen  sug- 
gests that  the  Chickasaw  freedmen  be  removed  to  that  portion  of  Okla- 
homa lying  on  the  Canadian  river,  west  of  the  Pottawatomie  reserva- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  freedmen  have  doubtless  made  improvements  on  the 
lands  which  they  and  their  fathers  have  occupied  but  not  possessed; 
and  i^  because  they  can  acquire  no  title  thereto,  they  are  forced  to 
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abandoa  those  improvements,  it  would  be  but  sheer  justice  to  pay  them 
the  fnll  value  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  $100  per  capita  which  the 
treaty  promised  them  if  they  should  emigrate. 

I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Chickasaws  would  object  to  leg- 
islation requiring  them  to  return  the  $55,125  to  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided, by  the  same  legislation,  they  could  be  relieved  of  the  presence 
of  their  freedmen.  Congress  has  heretofore  been  asked  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  for  the  removal  of  these  freedmen,and  in  my  opin- 
ion the  recommendation  should  be  renewed.  A  special  report  upon  the 
subject  with  a  draft  of  the  necessary  legislation  will  be  prepared  and 
submitted  for  your  consideration  before  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

TITLE    OP    PAWNEES    TO    THAT    PORTION    OP    THEIK    BESEBYATION 
CEDED  TO  UNITED  STATES  BY  CBEEKS. 

A  portion, of  the  lands  set  apart  to  the  Pawnees  as  a  reservation,  un- 
der the  act  of  April  19,  1876  (19  Stats.,  28),  comprising  53,005.96  acres, 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Creeks  by  the  third  article  of 
the  treaty  of  June  14, 1866  (14  Stats.,  785).  Full  payment  for  this  land 
at  30  cents  per  acre  has  been  made  to  the  Government  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  Pawnee  reservation  in  Nebraska,  but  a  proper 
title  thereto  has  not  been  given  the  Pawnees.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  March  3, 1883  (22  Stats.,  603),  the  Cherokee  Nation  executed  . 
A  deed  conveying  that  portion  of  the  Pawnee  reservation  lying  within 
the  Cherokee  country  to  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Pawnee  tribe.  These  Indians  now  desire,  and  I  think  they 
should  have,  title  to  that  portion  of  their  reservation  which  lies  withia 
the  ceded  Creek  country,  and  I  shall  take  occasion  to  make  a  special 
report  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  necessary  legislation. 

MO-KOHO-KO  BAND   OP  SAC  AND  POX  POBMEBLY  IN  KANSAS. 

These  Indians,  who,  as  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  were  wander- 
ers in  Kansas,  vrithout  any  rights  there  of  citizenship  or  property,  have 
been  removed,  under  instructions  from  the  Department,  to  the  Sac  and 
Fox  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  they  arrived  in  the  early 
part  of  November,  1886.  They  have  an  abundance  of  land  on  said  res- 
ervation, and  by  residing  there  can  draw  their  annuities,  which,  under 
the  restrictions  contained  in  the  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  made 
February  18, 1867  (15  Stats.,  495),  they  could  not  draw  so  long  as  they 
resided  elsewhere.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  these  Indians  on 
their  reservation,  and  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  civilized  porsuits 
and  send  their  children  to  school.  Their  head  men  were  opposed  to 
removal  and  endeavored  to  prevent  enrollment  at  the  Sao  and  Fox 
agency,  but  were  compelled  to  yield.  They  are  now  enrolled,  and  are 
drawing  their  annuities  as  other  members  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe,  and 
I  trust  will  cause  no  further  trouble. 
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BLACK  BOB  SHAWNEE  LANDS  IN  KANSAS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to  the  report  and  a«couipauying 
papers  snbmitted  by  Special  Agent  E.  £.  White,  on  April  8, 1886,  rel- 
ative to  his  investigations  in  regard  to  twenty-five  deeds  of  conveyance  of 
lands  in  Kansas  from  members  of  the  Black  Bob  band  of  Shawnee 
Indians,  or  their  descendants  or  representatives,  to  Thomas  Carney, 
filed  in  this  office  for  approval  on  October  30, 1885.  On  examination 
of  the  report  I  have  concluded  that  $3  per  acre,  the  consideration  named 
in  each  deed,  is  grossly  inadequate.  The  special  agent,  after  making  a 
thoroogh  investigation,  estimates  the  value  of  the  lands  exclusive  of 
improvements  thereon  at  from  $10  to  $35  per  acre,  the  average  value 
bang  $19.50  per  acre,  and  the  average  values  of  the  land  and  improve- 
ments at  $29.40  per  acre.  The  following  is  quoted  from  Mr.  White's  re- 
port: 

nnding  the  consideration  named  in  each  of  the  tweDty-five  deeds  in  question  so 
greatly  insoffloient,  and  also  that  hase  misrepresentations  and  gross  fraud  were  used 
to  fftocmo  the  name  to  induce  the  Indians  to  sell  at  the  low  price  of  |3  x>er  acre,  1 
leeommend  that  none  of  them  be  approved. 

In  view  of  the  question  of  fraud  thus  presented,  and  of  conspiracy 
rdative  to  the  procurement  of  said  deeds,  also  raised  by  said  report, 
and  of  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  consideration,  the  subject  was 
aabmitted  to  the  Department,  under  date  of  February  25, 1887.  A  full 
history  of  theBlack  Bob  Shawnee  lands  was  given,  andlstated  that  in  my 
(pinion  the  lands  embraced  in  said  twenty-five  deeds,  and  all  other 
lands  patented  to  members  of  said  band,  conveyances  of  which  had  not 
been  declared  valid  by  decree  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  for 
the  district  of  Kansas,  under  the  joint  resolution  approved  March  3, 
1879  (20  Stat.,  488),  or  the  title  to  which  had  not  passed  by  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  the  improvements  thereon,  should 
be  appraised  separately  and  the  lands  sold  (with  the  consent  of  the  In- 
dians severally  to  whom  the  same  were  patented)  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, the  bona  fide  settler  to  have  the  preference  right  to  purchase  the 
tzact  resided  npon  and  Improved  by  him ;  and  in  case  a  settler  should 
£ul  to  porcbase  within  a  specified  time  and  the  land  should  be  sold  to 
aoy  other  than  a  settler,  the  x)nrchaser  to  pay  the  settler  the  appraised 
valne  of  his  improvements ;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  be 
fiir  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  severally  entitled  thereto,  subject  to 
refiindment  therefirom  to  the  grantee  in  said  twenty-five  deeds  (Mr. 
Carney),  of  the  consideration  money  paid  by  him,  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
tiie  Attorney-General,  he  should  be  equitably  entitled  thereto.  With 
this  report  was  inclosed  a  draft  of  a  bill,  in  duplicate,  covering  the 
points  indicated,  and  copies  of  all  papers  bearing  on  the  subject,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  matter  be  laid  before  Congress  with  re- 
qnest  for  favorable  consideration.  The  Department  concurred,  and  pre- 
sented the  subject  to  each  branch  of  Congress.  (See  Senate  Ex.  Doc. 
So.  Ill,  49th  Congress,  2d  session.) 
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Under  date  of  April  7, 1887,  the  Attorney -General  (to  whom  theques- 
tion  of  tbe  alleged  conspiracy,  as  well  as  tbe  equitable  right  of  Mr.  Car- 
ney to  refundment  in  the  event  of  the  lands  being  disposed  of  to  other 
parties,  was  submitted)  transmitted  to  the  Department  a  copy  of  a  re- 
port on  the  subject  by  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  Kansas, 
dated  April  1,  1887,  iuclosiug  a  large  number  of  affidavits  to  the  effect 
that  $3  i)er  acre  is  the  full  value  of  the  lands  covered  by  said  twenty- 
five  deeds,  exclusive  of  improvements.  The  United  States  attorney 
stated  in,  his  report  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  conspiracy  was  formed  nor 
fraud  practiced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  defeat  the  equity  of  the  grantee 
in  said  twenty-five  deeds  of  refundment  of  the  money  paid  by  him  for 
the  lands  covered  thereby,  in  the  event  the  lands  should  afterwards  be 
disposed  of  to  other  purchasers.  The  question  of  the  approval  of  these 
deeds  was  again  brought  up  and  a  hearing  given  by  the  Department  to 
the  parties  in  interest.  By  letter  of  June  25,  1887,  the  Department  ad- 
viseil  this  office  that  full  consideration  had  been  given  the  subject,  and 
that  for  the  reasons  set  out  in  a  report  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, therewith  transmitted,  the  Department  declined  to  approve  said 
deeds. 

The  land  in  question  lies  in  Johnson  county,  Kans.,  from  6  to  12  miles 
from  Olathe,  the  county-seat,  and  distant  from  Kansas  City  from  16 
to  22  miles,  and  is  penetrated  by  a  railway.  Very  strong  evidence  as  to 
the  inadequacy  of  $3  per  acre  as  consideration  for  said  land  is  fur- 
nished by  the  offer  of  some  of  the  settlers  thereon  in  letter  to  this  office, 
dated  January  31,  1887,  to  purchase  the  lands  on  which  they  reside  at 
$C  per  acre.  I  believe  that  justice  to  the  Indians  and  the  protection  of 
the  settlers,  who,  though  trespassers,  have  equities  that  should  not  be 
overlooked,  alike  require  action  by  Congress  as  indicated. 

SALE  OF  IOWA  AND  SAO  AND    FOX   RESERVATIONS   IN   KANSAS   AND 

NEBRASKA. 

The  bill  amendatory  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1885  (23  Stats.,  351),  pro- 
viding for  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  these  reservations,  referred  to 
in  my  last  annual  report,  became  a  law  on  the  8th  of  January  last  (24 
Stats.,  367).  Councils  have  since  been  held  with  each  of  the  tribes  and 
the  nearly  unanimous  consent  of  the  lowas  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
as  amended,  has  been  obtained.  The  General  Land  Office  has  been  in- 
structed to  cause  the  necessary  surveys  to  be  made  on  the  Iowa  reserva- 
tion, preliminary  to  its  appraisement  and  sale. 

The  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  male  adults  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  was  not  obtained. 

THE  WHITE  EARTH  RESERVATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  lor  the  most  part  fully  prepared 
for  individual  allotments,  and  very  many  have  already  had  lauds  as- 
signed to  them  qnder  tbe  provisions  of  the  s^veqtl^  art^icle  of  the  tr&aty 
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^  "T*^  ^f*^"  '        .■•■'^  between  7,000  and  8,000  Narajos  scat- 

■■^^^"^■••'^iiTl  the  limits  of  their  reservation,  on  its 

f^^"'  '  lers.    They  are  native  to  tbo  soil,  and 

^"^^^  that  vicinity.    Although  a  reservation 

^'"^  ii;ick  as  18G3,  the  Government,  presuma- 

lias  never  compelled  them  to  go  upon  it, 

.  make  their  own  living  where  they  are, 

iMin  the  reservation,  to  be  fed  and  clothed  at 

hiivc  been  peaceable  and  entirely  self-sup- 

'/ivQ  as  little  ofi'ense  as  i)088ible.    Until  the 

nflicts  between  them  and  the  whites  \»ero 

cupied  by  them  would  bo  uninhabitable  but 

iL-li  afford  the  only  water  to  be  found  there. 

.JUS,  they  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 

their  flocks.    Being  alike  indispensable  to  the 

coiintrj-,  a  constant  struggle  is  going  on  for 

ilemand  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  their 

I  ;he  Indians  seek  protection  from  the  encroach- 

'"'iicy  are  in  dangerous  contact,  and  frequent  fatal 

Tiullans  cannot  remain  in  peace  where  they  are, 

■  ni  is  supplied  with  better  water  facilities  they 

-1.    Although  the  reservation  contains  upwards 

'  '-;  incapable  Of  sustaining  the  immense  flocks  of 

it  by  the  Navajos;    It  is  mostly  rock  and  desert, 

'kaliue,  pasturage  scanty,  and  the  "  arable  land" 

e<i  tracts  of  sand  and  d6bris  formed  by  wash  and 

^■>  and  the  water-conrses  of  short-lived  spring  torrents 

.,•>  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  but  to  no  gootl  pur- 

.  oe  seen.    Were  it  capable  of  sustaining  the  nnmer- 

>ui>  owned  by  the  Kavajos,  it  might  bo  proper  to  insist 

, .  vation  Indians  should  remove  and  settle  within  its 

.v^  a  by  them  in  theti'eaty  of  1868;  but  it  would  be  unwise, 

.  i.aps  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country  to  attempt 

.caervation  Indians  on  the  reserve  before  the  water 

CSS  of  construction  shall  have  been  completed,  or  at 

-  far  advanced  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  their  suct^ssful 

— iv,  11  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  settle  any  considerable 

.o  auu-reservatiou  Indians  upon  individual  tracts  under  tbo 

....k;s  or  the  more  recent  general  allotment  act    They  are 

.  .acir  habits,  partly  of  necessity,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 

,  cixu.  not  keep  their  flocks  in  that  arid  region  without  fre- 

...^^  from  place  to  place.    I^eitber  can  it  be  expected  tb^t 
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that  such  surveys  have  been  completed,  steps  will  be  taken  to  locate 
these  Indians  under  the  provisious  of  the  general  allotment  act,  which 
are  regarded  as  more  favorable  to  them  than  are  the  provisions  of  tho 
homestead  laws. 

During  the  summer  a  party  of  Northern  Cheyennes  left  the  Pine 
Bidge  agency  and  went  to  Tongue  river  with  tho  avowed  intention  of 
remaining  there.  The  agent  reported  that  it  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  eflfect  their  return  without  the  aid  of  troops.  Military  assist- 
ance was  accordingly  invoked,  and  under  date  of  August  IC,  1887,  Agent 
Upshaw  reported  that  199  Indians  had  started  for  Pino  Bidge  agency 
andcr  an  escort  of  cavalry.  These  Indians  were  very  relactant  to  re- 
turn, and  only  consented  to  go  without  resistance,  after  a  two-days' 
council,  in  which  promises  were  made  that  the  returning  Pine  Bidge 
Cheyennes  would  be  protected  from  any  mistreatment  by  tho  Sioax, 
and  that  strong  statements  of  the  great  desire  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes to  bo  united  at  one  place  would  bo  made  to  the  President. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  most  of  the  Cheyennes  at  Pine  Bidge  are 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  their  location,  whether  justly  so  or  not,  and 
that  it  would  be  best  to  gratify  their  desire  to  remove  to  Montana  if  it 
were  practicable  to  do  so.  With  the  present  information  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  tho  lands  on  Tongue  and  Bosebud  rivers,  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  wise  to  permit  any  more  Indians  to  locate  there. 
After  tliose  who  are  now  there  hare  had  lands  allotted  them,  it  can  bo 
ascertained  whether  or  not  there  are  any  surplus  lands  available,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  Cheyennes  at  Pine  Ridge  can  then  be  determined 
upon. 

■WINNEBAGO  RESERVATION  IN  NEBRASKA. 

Congress  having  adjourned  without  favorable  action  on  the  bill  for 
the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Winnebago  reservation,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  allot  tho  lands  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  allotment 
act,  and  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  is  now  engaged  in  the  work.  When 
the  allotments  are  completed  and  patents  issued  these  Indians  will  be 
subject  to  the  laws  both  civil  and  criminal  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
Should  there  bo  any  surplus  lands  remaining,  negotiations  can  be  had 
for  their  sale.  Thus  the  ends  desired  by  tho  bill  referred  to  can  be  at>- 
tained  without  further  enabling  legislation. 

THE  NAVAJO  INDIANS  IN  NEW  MEXICO  A^D  ARIZONA. 

Under  date  of  April  C,  1887, 1  took  occasion  to  call  tho  attention  of 
the  Department  to  the  constantly  recurring  troubles  between  tho  non- 
reservation  Navajos  and  white  settlers  on  tho  borders  of  tho  Navajo 
reservation  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration a  plan  of  action  looking  to  the  ultimate  removal  and  settle, 
mentof  all  these  non-reservation  Indians  upon  the  Navajo  reserve.  As 
the  result  of  this  correspondence  a  special  agent  of  this  office  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Navajo  country,  wit<h  a  view  to  effecting  that  much  desired 
oblect. 
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It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  7,000  and  8,000  Harajos  scat- 
tered over  the  country  beyond  the  limits  of  their  reservation,  on  its 
east,  south,  and  southwest  borders.  They  are  native  to  the  soil,  and 
have  always  lived  there  or  in  that  vicinity.  Although  a  reservation 
was  set  apart  for  them  as  far  ba«l£  as  1863,  the  Government,  presuma- 
bly from  motives  of  economy,  has  never  compelled  them  to  go  upon  it, 
preferring  to  allow  them  to  make  their  own  living  where  they  are, 
rutber  than  to  force  them  upon  the  reservation,  to  be  fed  and  clothed  at 
the  public  expense.  They  have  been  peaceable  and  entirely  self-sup- 
porting, and  have  tried  to  give  as  little  offense  as  possible.  Until  the 
advent  of  the  railroad,  conflicts  between  them  and  the  whites  were 
quite  unheard-of. 

The  region  of  country  occupied  by  them  would  bo  uninhabitable  but 
for  the  small  springs,  which  afford  the  only  water  to  be  found  there. 
Though  not  very  numerous,  they  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
Indians  in  the  care  of  their  flocks.  Being  alike  indispensable  to  the 
whites  now  settling  in  the  country,  a  constant  struggle  is  going  on  for 
possession.  The  whites  demand  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  their 
proper  reservation,  and  the  Indians  seek  protection  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites.  They  are  in  dangerous  contact,  and  frequent  fatal 
collisions  have  occurred. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Indians  cannot  remain  in  peace  where  they  are, 
and  until  the  reservation  is  supplied  with  better  water  facilities  they 
have  nowhere  else  to  go.  Although  the  reservation  contains  upwards 
of  8,000,000  acres,  it  is  incapable  Of  sustaining  the  immense  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  owned  by  the  Navajos^  It  is  mostly  rock  and  desert, 
water  is  scarce  and  alkaline,  pasturage  scanty,  aud  the  "  arable  land" 
eonsists  of  scattered  tracts  of  sand  and  debris  formed  by  wash  and 
erosion  nearsprings  and  the  water-courses  of  short-lived  spring  torrents 
The  reservation  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  but  to  no  good  pur- 
pose, so  far  as  can  be  seen.  Were  it  capable  of  sustaining  the  numer- 
ous flocks  and  herds  owned  by  the  Navajos,  it  might  be  proper  to  insist 
that  the  non-reservation  Indians  should  remove  and  settle  within  its 
limits,  as  was  agreed  by  them  in  the  treaty  of  1868 ;  butit  would  be  unwise, 
inhuman,  and  perhaps  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country  to  attempt 
to  pat  the  non-reservation  Indians  on  the  reserve  before  the  water 
works  now  in  process  of  construction  shall  have  been  completed,  or  at 
least  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  their  suci^ssful 
completion. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  settle  any  considerable 
number  of  the  non-reservation  Indians  upon  individual  tracts  under  the 
homestead  laws  or  the  more  recent  general  allotment  act.  They  are 
nomadic  in  their  habits,  partly  of  necessity,  owing  to  the  scarcity  ot 
water.  They  can  not  keep  their  flocks  in  that  arid  region  without  fre- 
quently moving  from  place  to  place,    ^Neither  can  it  be  expected  th^t 
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they  will  over  become  an  agricaltural  people  where  they  are,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  the  land  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  cultivation. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  to  the  Indians  that  they  might  re- 
duce the  number  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  sheep  as  a  means  of 
lessening  their  difficulties  (they  own  1,500,000  sheep  and  goats  and 
80,000  horses) ;  b,ut  they  declare  that  they  have  tried  it  and  can  do  noth- 
ing with  liighgrado  sheep,  and  they  insist  that  the  country  js  not  adapted 
to  the  successful  raising  of  any  better  gratle  than  they  now  have.  It 
appears  that  some  experiments  have  been  made  in  that  direction,  but 
without  success.  The  Indians  are  not  likely  to  bestow  the  care  upon 
their  flocks  that  is  required  in'  raising  the  better  grades,  and  they  greatly 
prefer  the  lower  grades  a«  an  article  of  food  supply. ' 

The  special  agent  is  sent  to  the  Navajos  with  the  intention  of  indue, 
ing  as  uiUny  of  them  to  remove  to  the  reservation  as  can  safely  be  pro- 
vided for  there.  In  this  number  it  is  not  proposed  to  include  the  owners 
of  extensive  ranches  with  valuable  fixed  improvements,  of  whom  there 
are  understood  to  be  several,  unless  they  may  prefer  to  make  their 
homeson  the  reservation.  Before  making  any  attempt  to  induce  the  In- 
dians to  remove  to  the  reservation,  the  special  agent  is  expected  to  con- 
fer with  iho  agent  of  the  Navajos,  and  to  obtain  by  personal  investiga- 
tion a  full  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  the  reservation  for  supporting 
a  largely  increased  population  now  or  when  the  water  facilities  shall 
have  been  improved.  He  will  advise  those  who  own  valuable  ranches 
outside  the  reservation  limits  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of 
the  general  allotment  act,  and  will  instruct  them  how  to  proceed.  It 
might  prove  ruinous  to  some  to  remove  from  their  present  homes,  but 
^ultimately  the  great  body  of  the  non-reservation  Indians  must  find 
homes  on  the  reservation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  special  agent's 
visit  will  tend  to  allay  the  bitterness  which  of  late  has  existed  between 
the  Indians  and  settlers,  and  that  a  good  beginning  may  be  made 
toward  the  desired  removal  and  settlement  of  the  great  body  of  non- 
reservation  Indians  within  the  boundaries  of  their  reserve. 

From  what  ha«  been  said  it  is  manitiBSt  that  there  is  imperative  need 
of  developing  whatever  irrigating  resources  the  Kavajo  reserve  pos- 
sesses. The  effort  made  in  this  direction  during  the  past  year  has  been 
unexpectedly  encouraging.  The  work  has  been  done  at  eighteen  points 
on  the  reserve,  their  distances  apart  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  lOO 
miles.  Five  substantial  stone  and  timber  dams  have  been  built,  four- 
teen reservoirs  have  been  excavated  from  2  to  15  feet  deep — some  small, 
others  covering  several  acres,  and  all  surrounded  by  good  embank- 
ments— and  over  C  miles  of  irrigating  ditches  have  been  taken  out.  The 
most  hopeful  feature  has  been  the  opening  up  of  fifteen  springs,  most  of 
which  by  being  dug  out  and  walled  up  have  been  transformed  from 
worthless  mudholes  into  clear  pools  containing  sufficient  living  water 
for  thousands  of  head  of  stock  and  for  irrigating  hundreds  of  acres  of 
adjoining  land.    lo  the  mud  muoyecl  fron»  oqe  spring  which  now  has 
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water  10  feet  deep,  there  is  reported  to  bave  been  found  the  boucs  of 
a  mastodon.  As  this  work  progresses  during  another  season  many  other 
springs  and  watering  places  which  have  been  found  will  be  put  into 
usable  condition,  and  possibly  by  i>er8evering  in  this  work  and.  by  util- 
ising every  small  water  source  upon  the  reserve  a  fair  opportunity  to 
make  a  civilized  living  may  be  given  the  Navajos.  Such  a  work,  how- 
ever, carried  on  at  many  and  widely  separated  points,  must  of  necessity 
be  slow  and  expensive.  < 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  desire  to  refer  briefly  to  the  condition  of 
aiEurs  in  the — 

SAN  JTJAN'RIVEU  COUNTRY,  NEW  MEXICO. 

By  an  Executive  order  dated  April  24,  1886,  all  those  portions  of 
townships  29  north,  ranges  14, 15,  and  IC  west,  north  of  the  San  Juan 
river,  were  restored  to  the  Navajo  Indian  reservation.  This  strip  of 
territory  formerly  belonged  to  the  Navsgo  reservation,  but  was  restored 
to  the  public  domain  by  Executive  order  of  May  17, 1884,  whereupon 
white  settlers  immediately  went  upon  the  lands,  and  their  settlements 
cat  the  Indians  completely  off  from  access  to  the  river  with  their  flocks 
and  herds.  It  was  to  correct  this  evil,  and  to  right  a  manifest  injustice 
to  the  Indians,  that  the  lands  were  restored  to  the  Indian  reservation. 

Many  of  the  Indians  had  long  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Juan, 
and  cultivated  lands  in  the  fractional  townships  referred  to.  The  river 
aflforded  the  only  water  supply  they  had,  and  this  was  true  also  of  all 
who  kept  their  flocks  in  that  part  of  the  Navajo  reserve.  To  take  the 
lands  along  the  river  ih)m  them,  was  to  render  the  whole  reservation 
for  50  miles  or  more  south  entirely  uninhabitable  both  for  man  and 
beast.  The  Indians  complained  bitterly,  and  it  is  due  to  their  forbearance 
as  much  perhaps  as  to  the  presence  of  troops,  that  bloodshed  was  pre- 
vented. 

Although  the  lands  were  restored  to  the  Indians  by  competent  au- 
thority, the  settlers  would  not  give  up  possession  of  the  lands  which  they 
held,  nor  allow  the  Indians  to  cross  the  same  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
to  reach  the  water.  Being  repeatedly  warned  of  the  danger  of  an  out- 
break, the  Department  determined  to  insist  that  the  settlers  should  not 
interfere  with  the  access  of  the  Indians  to  the  river,  and  that  they  should 
not  occupy  or  use  any  land  except  that  which  was  covered  by  their  fil- 
ings, and  not  even  that  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Indians  from  access  to 
the  river  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 

The  Department  was  not  disposed  to  require  the  removal  of  the  set- 
tlers who  had  settled  upon  the  lands  in  good  faith,  in  advance  of  the 
final  determination  of  their  claims,  and  until  they  should  be  paid  for 
their  improvements,  unless  such  removal  should  be  found  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  security  of  life  and  property  in  the 
locality ;  and  it  was  with  that  understanding  that  the  War  Department 
was  requested  to  station  a  military  force  there  of  sufficient  strength  to 
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pi'CBervo  tbo  peace,  maintain  good  order,  and  prevent  disturbances.  Sub- 
sequently, bowcvcr,  it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary,  to  remove  tbo 
settlers  from  tbe  reservation  in  order  to  prevent  a  tbreatened  outbreak 
on  tbo  part  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  Indian  tribes  in  tbe  country. 
General  Grierson,  commanding  tbo  district  of  New  Mexico,  reported 
to  the  department  commander,  under  date  of  June  10, 1887,  as  follows : 

Tbo  bitterness  of  feeling  oponly  manifested  by  tbo  claimants  on  botb  sides  is  sncb 
as  cever  to  be  reconciled  except  by  tbe  dispossessinp;  of  one  parry  or  tbe  otber,  and 
no  division  of  tbe  disputed  territory  can  be  made  \rbicb  would  avert  tbe  tbreatened 
strife  now  so  plainly  foresbadowed. 

Tbe  Indians  bave  recently  been  procuring  an  ample  supply  of  tbe  best  ammuuitiou 
obt-ainable,  believing  tbat  it  is  necessary  for  tbem  to  do  so  for  self-defense,  and 
altbongb  peaceably  disposed,  tbere  is  a  settled  determination  in  tbeir  minds  to  main- 
tain tbese  possessions  and  tbeir  just  rigbts  as  tbey  understand  ibcm,  at  all  bazanls. 
Tbey  can  not  see  wby  tbey  sbould  be  deprived  of  wbat  properly  belongs  to  tbem,  and 
tbey  clearly  understand  tbat  tbe  entire  strip  of  land  on  tbe  soutb  side  of  tbe  river, 
altbongb  claimed  by  wbite  settlers,  bas  again  become,  by  order  of  tbe  President,  a 
part  of  tbeir  reservation,  and  wbile  tbeir  forbearance  under  trying  circumstances 
bas  been  exceedingly  commendable,  .it  is  botb  unwise  and  unsafe  to  furtber  rely  npoa 
tbeir  bitberto  peaceable  disposition  and  still  permit  wbat  tbe  Indians  bonestly  be- 
lieve a  great  injustice  to  bo  longer  inflicted  upon  tbem.  •  •  »  The  few  settlera 
still  on  tbo  river,  witbin  tbe  limits  of  tbo  disputed  tract  of  land,  sbould  bo  remoted 
at  once,  and  those  absent  therefrom  sbonld  not,  in  any  event,  be  permitted  to  return 
thereto. 

Upon  tbe  receipt,  from  tbo  War  Department,  of  General  Grierson'a 
report,  recommendation  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ''  tbat  ttio 
proper  military  commander  be  instructed  tbat  if  tbe  parties  remaining 
upon  tbeir  claims  in  tbe  disputed  country  do  not  remove  therefrom 
witbin  a  reasonable  time,  bucb  measures  for  their  removal  bo  taken  as, 
in  his  judgment,  are  necessary  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  in  the 
locality  between  tbe  Indians  and  tbe  white  settlers  generally."  Under 
date  of  July  18, 1887,  the  Secretary  of  War  advised  this  Department 
tha.t  the  subject  bad  been  referred  to  tbe  Lieutenant-General  of  tbe 
Army,  with  a  view  to  having  the  wishes  of  this  Department  carried  into 
effect.    I  am  not  aware  of  any  further  trouble  having* been  reported. 

In  my  judgment,  the  settlers  should  be  indemnified  for  whatever 
loss  of  improvements  they  may  have  sustained  by  their  enforced  removal, 
but  this  can  be  done  only  by  Congress. 

JICABILLA  APACHES. 

The  Jicarilla  Apaches  who,  some  five  years  ago,  were  removed  from 
their  original  location  near  Amargo,  IS'.  Mux.,  and  placed  with  the  Mesca- 
lero  Indians  under  the  Mescalero agency,  never  became  satisfied  with  the 
change,  but  continued  to  be  restless,  taking  little  interest  in  agriculturo 
or  schools,  their  thoughts  constantly  turning  to  their  old  homes.  Fi- 
nally some  200  of  them  left  Mescalero  agency  and  camped  in  a  starving 
condition,  near  the  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonse,  about  25  miles  fcom  Santa 
F6,  where  they  were  looked  after  temporarily  and  a  limited  supply  of 
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food  was  provided  for  them  tbroagk  the  agent  of  tbo  Paeblo  agency. 
They  declared  that  they  woald  not  volantarily  rctarn  to  their  agency, 
preferriog  rather  to  starve  where  they  were;  but  they  promised  if  they 
and  the  b^ance  of  the  tribe  still  at  Mescalero,  who  were  anxious  to  join 
them,  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  old  location  they  would  take  up 
homesteads  and  settle  down  peaceably  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

I  personally  visited  these  Indians  late  in  the  fall  of  1886,  held  a  coun- 
a\  with  them,  and  found  them  willing  and  desirous  to  obey  the  orders 
of  this  ofSce  provided  they  could  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  old  home 
near  Amargo.  I  was  of  the  opinion,  which  was  conculred  in  by  the 
War  Department,  that  if  these  Jicarillas  should  be  forced  to  return  tb 
Mescalero  serions  trouble  might  ensue ;  that  they  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  remain  there  quietly,  and  that  at  any  rate  they  were  not  likely, 
at  Mescalero,  to  make  any  effort  toward  advancement.  It  therefore 
seemed  best  for  them  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  that 
their  wishes  be  complied  with,  and  after  consultation  with  the  War 
Department  it  was  decided  to  locate  them  on  land  in  severalty  either 
on  their  old  reservation  or  on  public  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  those  views  Special  Agent  Welton 
was  instructed,  under  date  of  ISth  of  December  last,  to  go  to  Santa  ¥6 
and  such  other  places  as  might  be  necessary,  to  consult  with  the  In- 
dians, and  if  he  found  them  willing  to  go  there,  to  select  a  tract  of  land 
for  them  in  northern  New  Mexico.  He  reported  that  all,  in  the  most 
earnest  and  emphatic  terms,  expressed  a  desire  to  go,  and  agreed  that 
they  would  gladly  take  lands  there  in  severalty  and  place  all  their  chil- 
tlren  in  an  industrial  school  as  soon  as  one  should  be  established  for 
them. 

After  making  an  examination  of  the  proposed  location  the  special 
agent  selected  a  tract  on  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  immediately  adjoining  the  Southern  Ute  agency  in  Colorado, 
which  he  reported  to  be  well  suited  in  every  respect  as  a  home  for  the 
Jicarillas.  On  the  11th  of  February  last,  by  Executive  order,  this  tract 
was  set  apart  as  their  reservation. 

On  the  24th  of  the  following  March  Special  Agent  Welton  was  in- 
structed to  proceed  to  Mescalero  agency  and  to  bring  the  Jicarillas 
who  had  remained  there  to  the  new  location,  arranging  for  those  in 
camp  near  Espanola  to  join  him  on  the  way.  On  the  If  th  of  the  follow- 
ing June  be  reported  his  arrival  at  the  new  reservation  with  all  the 
Jicarilla  Apaches,  both  those  from  Mescalero  and  those  from  Espanola, 
together  with  their  annnity  goods  and  subsistence  supplies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1887,  except  a  small  quantity  of  flour  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  at  Santa  F6,  for  lack  of  transportation.  The  manner  of 
this  removal  was  very  satistiEustory.  It  was  accomplished  without  casu- 
alty;  the  Indians  behaved  well  on  the  march  of  over  560  miles,  being 
gnilty  of  no  insubordination  or  depredation ;  no  extra  expense  was  neces- 
sary nor  liability  incurred ;  and  they  are  now  peaceably  settled  on  their 
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new  reservation.  Mach  of  the  success  attending  the  removal  is  due  to 
ihevaluable  assistance  rendered  by  military  authorities,  particularly  by 
General  Grierson  who  neglected  no  opportunity  to  promote  the  snecess 
of  the  enterprise. 

In  the  interests  of  economy  the  Jicarillas  and  their  new  reservation 
have  been  attached  to  the  Southern  Ute  agency,  as  a  subagency,  under 
the  care  of  the  regular  agent  of  the  Southern  Utes,  and  on  the  24tb  of 
Angnst  last  Agent  Stoltsteimer  relieved  the  special  agent  and  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  new  reservation  as  part  of  his  own  aigency. 

I  trust  that  these  Indians  are  now  iwrmanently  located.  They  are 
contented  and  happy,  and  are  anxious  to  have  their  lands  allotted  to 
them  in  severalty,  that  they  may  engage  in  agriculture  and  support 
themselves.  The  allotments  will  be  made  at  an  early  day,  or  so  soon 
as  the  necessary  surveys  can  be  completed.  Comfortable  houses  will  be 
provided  for  them  as  soon  as  practicable.  A  physician  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  their  wants ;  an  industrial  school  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  near  future ;  an  experienced  farmer,  an  assistant  farmer, 
and  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith  will  be  furnished  them,  together  with 
such  farming  utensils,  stock,  fence  material,  etc.,  as  they  may  require, 
at  the  proper  time,  and  I  confidently  look  for  better  times  for  them  in 
the  near  future,  and  a  marked  advance  on  .their -part  toward  civiliza- 
tion and  self-support. 

PUEBLO  INDIANS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1885  I  drew  especial  attention  to  the  anom- 
alous condition  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Now  Mexico,  and  suggested 
that  measures  be  taken  by  Congress  to  define  their  true  status,  and  for 
the  protection  of  their  lands  and  proi)erty,  which  it  is  abundantly  mani- 
fest they  themselves  are  not  able  to  protect.  Congress,  however,  failed 
to  take  action  in  the  matter,  and  recently  it  appears  that  the  Territo- 
rial authorities  of  New  Mexico  are  again  seeking  to  tax  their  lands, 
notably  in  the  cases  of  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  and  the  pueblo  of  Cochite, 
the  former  of  which  has  been  assessed  in  the  sum  of  $27,530.08,  and  the 
latter  in  the  sum  of  $6,064.12. 

These  Indians  may  be  said  to  be  practically  "  land-poor. "  They  have 
large  tracts-  originally  held  under  old  Spanish  grants,  confirmed  to 
them  by  act  of*Gongress,  and  even  if  the  taxes  be  legally  assessed 
they  have  no  money  wherewith  to  pay  them.  The  enforcement  of  pay- 
ment by  a  sale  of  their  lands  would  leave  them  paupers,  dependent  on 
the  charity  of  the  Government. 

With  your  concurrence,  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  to  Territorial  taxation  has  been  referred  to  the  Hon.  Attorney- 
General,  in  order  that  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
New  Mexico  may  investigate  the  matter  and  give  his  opiilion  there(^n. 
It  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  these  poor  and  benighted  Indians, 
and  I  still  deem  it  to  be  one  which  eminently  demands  the  attention  of 
Congress. 
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SENECA  BBSBBYATIONS  IN  NEW  YOBK. 

In  the  settlemeDt  of  the  controversy  between  the  States  of  New  York 
aod  Massachasetts  respecting  the  title  to  the  western  part  of  the  for- 
mer State,  comprising  what  was  known  as  the  Genesee  coantry,  the 
State  of  New  York  ceded  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachnsetts  the 
right  of  pre-emption  of  the  soil  from  the  native  Indians  and  all  other 
right,  title,  and  property  (the  right  and  title  of  government,  sover- 
eignty, and  jarisdiction  excepted)  which  the  said  State  of  New  York 
bad  in  and  to  the  described  lands.  Massachusetts  subseqaeutly  trans- 
foied  her  title  to  Bobert  Morris  and  others,  their  successors  and 
grantees  being  now  known  as  the  Ogden  Land  Company.  This  tract 
of  eoontry  incladed  the  reservations  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  now  re- 
daeed  to  two,  known  as  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany. 

It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  that  it  is  pos- 
aeesed  of  the  title  in  fee  to  these  reservations,  subject  to  the  possessory 
right  of  the  Indians  so  long  only  as  they  actually  occupy  the  reservation 
aa  a  tribe,  while  the  Indians  claim  that  the  fee  is  vested  in  them  and 
that  the  company  has  merely  the  right  to  purchase  whenever  they 
choose  to  sell.  The  courts  have  decided  (Ogden  va:  Lee,  6  Hill  s,  N.  Y. 
Beps.,  546)  that  the  Indians  are  still  possessed  of  their  original  native 
title,  and  that  the  company  has  merely  the  right  to  purchase.  It  is 
feared,  however,  by  the  Indians,  and  very  reasonably',  I  think,  that  if 
the  lands  are  allotted  in  severalty  they  may  lose  their  tribal  relations 
and  that  the  Ogden  Company,  owning  the  pr6-emption  right,  may  dis- 
poasess  them. 

In  1873  the  agent  then  in  charge  of  these  Indians  stated  that  this 
apprehension  produced  an  unsettled  feeling  as  to  the  title  to  their  lands, 
and  prevented  them  from  making  improvements. 

In  1880  the  agent  reported  that  the  Senecas  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  claim  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  extinguished,  and  that  many  of 
their  leading  men  had  expressed  a  desire  to  use  a  portion  X)f  their  an- 
nnity  funds  to  extinguish  such  claim,  "which  rests  as  a  cloud  upon  their 
title,  prevents  a  partition  of  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  paralyzes  in- 
dnstiy  and  improvement."  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  extinguish  the  claim  of  the  company  if  possible,  and  that  Con- 
gress should  be  asked  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation.  The  Senecas 
are  paid  annuities  to  the  amount  of  some  (11,900  per  annum,  represent- 
ing a  capital  of  some  $230,000,  and  a  portion  of  this  sum  could  be  used, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  stated. 

When  this  shall  have  been  done,  the  lands  can  be  allotted  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Indians  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  privilege  they  are  fully  prepared  and  qualified. 
Aa  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  services  of  an  agent  in  that  State 
can  be  dispensed  with. 
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A  measure  baring  the  above  euds  iu  view  will  be  matured  aud  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration  at  an  early  day. 

THE  EASTERN  OHEROKEES. 

The  twelfth  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1835  provided  that  tboso 
Gherokees  who  were,  averse  to  removal,  and  were  desirous  to  become 
citizens  of  the  States  where  they  resided,  were  entitled  to  remain,  etc 
(7  Stats.,  p.  4S3.)  Some  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege.  These  Indians  in  tima  became  possessed  of  certain 
land  in  North  Carolina,  the  title  to  which  was  so  insecure  and  unsatis- 
factory that  Congress,  by  act  approved  July  15,  1870  (eleventh  sec- 
tion ;  16  Stats.,  p.  362),  authorized  and  empowered  the  Eastern  band  of 
Cherokee  Indians,  by  that  name  and  style,  to  institute  and  carry  on  a 
suit  or  suits  in  law  or  equity,  in  the  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States,  against  certain  agents,  for  all  claims,  causes  of  suit,  or  rights  in 
law  or  equity  (including  said  land)  that  said  band  might  have'  against 
them,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  district  attorneys  and  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  to  institute  and  prosecute  the  same. 

Suits  were  accordingly  brought  in  the  United  States  court  for  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina,  at  Asheville,  May  term,  1873, 
against  William  U.  Thomas  et  al.,  and  upon  agreement  by  all  the  parties 
iu  interest,  at  the  May  term,  1874,  Messrs.  liufus  Barriuger,  John  H. 
Dillard,  and  Thomas  Euffiu  were  appointed  arbitrators  to  make  a  report 
of  all  facts  and  all  rights  and  dues  to  the  Indians,  touching  all  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  said  act,  whose  award  was  to  be,  and  did  become,  final 
aud  a  rule  of  the  court.  This  agreement  was  approved  by  the  Hon.  R. 
P.  Dick,  judge  of  said  court,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Com- 
ulissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  on  or  before 
the  17th  of  June,  1874.  Ou  the  24th  day  of  October,  1874,  the  arbitra- 
tors made  and  filed  their  award,  affirming  the  Indian  title  to  the  land 
known  as  Qnalla  boundary — some  50,000  acres,  etc. — which  was  con- 
firmed, at  the  following;  November  term  of  the  said  United  States  circuit 
court,  held  at  Asheville. 

The  terms  of  that  award,  as  well  as  the  history  of  their  claim,  are  fully 
set  forth  in  Douse  Excutive  Document  No.  169,  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
first  session,  but  the  award  has  never  been  fully  executed,  and  the  In- 
dians have  unceasingly  complained  of  the  intrusions  of  the  whites  upon 
said  lands,  and  of  the  non-enforcement  of  that  award  and  decree  of  the 
court.  Their  unsettled  condition  has  be«n  the  subject  of  several  inves- 
tigations by  this  oflBce,  and  the  fact  fully  brought  out  that,  in  a  great 
measure,  it  grew  out  of  the  failure  to  carry  said  award  into  execution. 

This  oflBce  has  felt  for  some  time  that  it  w.ts. powerless  to  relieve  thu 
Indians  of  the  difiiculties  surrounding  them,  but  has  by  its  reports  of 
April  24,  1885,  and  August  30, 1886,  recommended  that  the  Attorney- 
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General  be  requested  to  secure  tLu  euforcemeut  of  tbe  award  and  order 
of  the  aforesaid  court.  Ou  the  Slst  of  August,  1886,  this  office  sub- 
mitted a  farther  report,  recommending  that  Hon.  Jesse  J.  Yeates  be 
appointed  assistant  United  States  attorney,  to  proceed  to  North 
Ciuolins  to  assist  in  the  a<ijustment  of  said  award,  and  any  and  all  other 
questions  that  might  present  themselves  in  connection  with  its  settle- 
ment. Mr.  Yeates  was  appointed  as  recommended  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, proceeded  to  North  Carolina  in  October,  and  ou  the  2Gth  of 
November,  1886,  submitted  a  report  to  the  Attorney- General  of  his 
action  in  tbe  premises.  While  the  matter  has  not  been  fally  or  finally 
adjusted,  steps  have  been  inaugurated  by  TMr.  Yeates  which,  if  he  is 
permitted  to  complete  them,  should  terminate,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  sat- 
isfactory adjustment  of  the  award  and  of  many  6f  the  irregularities  and 
troubles  connected  therewith. 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1883  (22  Stat,  582),  the  Eastern  band  of 
Cherokee.  Indians  was  authorized  to  institute  a  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  against  the  United  States  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  said 
band  in  or  to  moneys,  stocks,  and  bonds  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Cherokee  Indians,  arising  out  of  the  sales  of  lands  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  also  in  a  certain  other  fund,  commonly 
called  the  i)ermaneut  annuity  fund,  to  which  suit  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion West  was  made  a  party  defendant.  Judgment,  however,  was  ren- 
dered against  the  claim  of  the  Eastern  band  to  share  iu  the  funds 
named  in  the  act  (20  C.  Cls.,  p.  449),  and  ou  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chiims  was,  on 
tbe  Ist  of  March,  1886,  affirmed.  By  this  decision  of  the  Supremo 
Court  the  status  of  these  Indians  was  defined,  but  their  condition 
thereby  became  the  more  unsettled. 

In  its  decision  the  Supreme  Court  held  that — 

Tbe  Cberokees  in  North  Carolina  dissolved  tboir  oonnectiou  with  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion vben  they  refused  to  accompauy  the  body  of  it  on  its  removal,  and  have  had  no 
■eparate  jralitical  organization  since.  Though  fostered  and  enconragod,  they  have 
not  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  a  nation  in  whole  or  iu  part,  and,  as 
nmr  organized,  are  not  the  saccessor  of  any  organization  recognized  by  any  treaty  or 
Uw  of  tbe  United  States. 

They  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  henceforth  they  became  citi- 
xoM  of,  and  were  subject  to  the  laws  of,  the  State  iu  which  they  resided.  If  Indians 
in  that  State  (North  Carolina),  or  in  any  other  State  east  of  the  Mississippi,  wish  to 
oijoy  tJie  benefits  of  the  common  property  of  tbe  Cherokee  Nation,  in  whatever  form 
it  may  exist,  they  mnst,  as  held  by  tbe  Conrt  of  Claims,  comply  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  tbe  Cherokee  Nation,  and  bo  readmitted  to  citizenship,  as  there 
provided.  Tbey  cannot  live  out  of  its  territory,  evade  the  obligations  and  bnrdcns 
of  citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  funds  and  common  prop- 
erty of  the  Nation.     (U.  S.  Reports,  117,  p.  288. ) 

These  Indians  are  already  canvassing  among  themselves  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  removing  to  the  Nation  West,  and  as  to  the  best  means 
toe  tbem  to  adopt  to  enter  upon  a  settled  life.  If  they  had  the  means 
at  hand  to  effect  their  own  removal,  and  a  positive,  well-defined  assnr- 
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ance  from  the  Nation  West  that  they  would  be  readmitted  therein, 
as  suggested  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  all  rights,  immunities,  and  priv- 
ileges as  members  of  that  Nation,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  take 
early  action  to  dispose  of  their  interests  East,  and  remove  to,  and  nnite 
with,  the  Cherokee  Nation  West.  With  this  in  view  negotiations  should 
be  had  with  the  Cherokee  Nation.  If  this  can  be  successfully  accom. 
plished,  then  such  legislation  will  be  asked  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  desired  end. 

BOUNDARIES  OP  KLAMATH  RESERVATION  IN  OREOON. 

In  1871  the  OTitboundaries  of  this  reservation  were  surveyed,  since 
which  time  a  dispute  has  existed  between  the  white  settlers  and  cattle- 
men in  the  vicinity  and  the  Indians,  the  latter  claiming  that  the  east- 
cm  boundary  was  located  too  far  west,  thus  depriving  them  of  a  large 
tract  of  country  given  them  by  treaty,  and  the  former  claiming  that  the 
eastern  boundary  included  a  large  tract  of  country  properly  belonging 
to  the  public  domain.  In  October,  1886,  this  ofBce  recommended  that 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  reservation  be  surveyed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  October  U,  1864  (16  Slats.,  707). 

Subsequently,  upon  information  from  the  General  Land  Office  that 
the  survey  of  the  eastern  boundary  would  not  be  satisfactory  either  to 
the  Indians  or  settlers  until  its  location  had  been  agreed  upon  by  a  com- 
mission, I  directed  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  reservation  to  make  a  fall 
invesUgation  of  the  matter,  and  to  take  the  evidence  of  all  available 
witnesses.  Upon  receipt  of  his  report,  in  view  of  the  vague  and  indefi- 
nite description  of  the  boundaries  given  in  the  treaty,  and  the  fact 
that  settlement  had  been  made  upon  the  lands  east  of  the  reservation, 
it  was  determined  to  re-establish  tlie  eastern  boundary  in  accordance 
with  the  survey  made  in  1871,  although  the  claim  of  the  Indians  seemed 
to  be  well  substantiated.  When  the  line  is  re-marked,  the  military  will 
be  requested  to  protect  the  reservation  from  the  encroachments  of  cattle- 
men, concerning  which  the  Indians  have  made  many  complaiuts. 

It  is  also  my  intention  to  present  the  claim  of  the  Indians  to  Congress 
for  an  appropriation  to  compensate  them  for  the  lands  lost  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  boundary  line,  if,  upon  further  consideration,  they  appear  to 
be  clearly  entitled  to  the  same. 

THE  ALLEGED  UTK  OUTBREAK. 

More  than  passing  notice  should  be  given  the  recent  trouble  in  Colo- 
rado, recalling,  as  it  does,  too  vividly  the  Sand  Creek  and  Camp  Grant 
massacres  which  blot  the  history  of  the  dealings  of  the  American  peo- 
ple with  Indians. 

When  the  body  of  the  Ute  Indians  removed  in  1882  from  their  heretli- 
tary  home  in  Colorado  to  their  new  reserves  in  Utah,  several  small 
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parties  remained  behind  on  the  ceded  lands.  A  few,  under  Augustine 
and  MeCook,  settled  on  Wliite  river,  between  Douglass  creek  and  the 
Utah  line ;  began  to  cultivate  the  land,  took  out  irrigating  ditches,  and 
asked  for  permanent  homesteads.  In  this  they  were  encouraged,  until 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  ceded  lands  were  not  subject  to  homestead 
entry,  and  could  only  be  purchased.  A  larger  number  under  two  Gol- 
orows,  designated  as  Uncompahgre  Golorow  and  White  Eiver  Colorow, 
made  tbeir  headquarters  mnch  farther  cast,  and  hunted  and  herdetl 
their  stock  apon  public  lands  among  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  old  White  Biver  agency.  As  white  settlers  and  herders  came  into 
that  oonntry  disputes  about  grazing  and  other  matters  arose,  and  the 
presence  of  Indians  in  Colorado  became  the  subject  of  frequent  com- 
plaint. 

The  Colorows,  with  their  followers,  were  ordered  by  the  agent  to 
retnm  to  their  reservation,  but  persisted  in  remaining  away,  claim- 
ing that  they  were  upon  lands  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  Ute  com- 
missioners as  their  nev«  home,  and  also  citing  the  permission  given 
them  by  tbeUteagreement  of  1873  to  hunt  in  Colorado.  In  February,  last, 
Golorow  was  sent  for  by  the  military  at  Fort  Duschene,  and  informed 
that  he  must  bring  his  people  within  reservation  limits.  Ho  then 
moved  his  camp  45  miles  west,  within  what  he  claimed  to  be  reserva- 
tion lines,  bat  at  that  camp  citizens  began  building  and  threatened  to 
attack  him  if  he  remained. 

The  Indians  have  persistently  claimed,  and  not  without  some  reason, 
that  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  Ute  reserve  was  east  of  Douglass 
creek,  the  settlers  that  it  was  identical  with  the  boundary  line  of  Utah. 
When  the  eastern  line  was  run,  on  account  of  tho  roughness  of  the 
ground,  no  marks  of  identification  were  made  by  the  surveyor  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  this  debatable  ground  has  given  rise  to  many 
dnputes.  In  March  last,  an  agency  employ^  with  a  small  escort  of  cav- 
alry was  dispatched  to  Colorow's  camp,  at  that  time  near  Douglass 
creek,  with  instructions  to  establish  the  line  and  remove  Colorow  west 
of  it  shoold  he  be  found  to  be  outside  of  reservation  limits.  Monuments 
defining  the  line  could  not  be  found,  and  although  Colorow  reluctantly 
agreed  to  bring  his  followers  down  the  White  river  to  a  point  where 
the  line  was  supposed  to  run,  they  seem  soon  thereafter  to  have  wan- 
dered back  to  their  old  hunting-grounds. 

On  the  13th  of  August  last  Enny,  son  of  White  Biver  Golorow,  re- 
plied to  Agent  Byrnes,  at  Ouray  agency,  that  after  receiving  his  an- 
noity  at  the  agency  the  previous  week,  he  had  returned  to  his  camp 
near  Meeker,  Colo.,  to  find  his  tents  burned,  his  goods  gone,  and  six 
women  and  eight  children  missing.  Among  the  women  was  Chipeta, 
widow  of  the  late  Chief  Ouray,  famous  for  his  unflinching  friendship  to 
the  whites.  This  report  caused  considerable  uneasiness,  and  the  ageut 
immediately  sent  back  with  Enny  Chief  Herder  McAn^rews  »n<i  fivo 
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reliable  agency  Indians  to  inquire  into  the  maltor,  and  to  order  Colorow 
and  bis  party  to  tbo  reservation. 

It  now  appears  that  aboat  tbis  time  indictments  bad  been  foaud  by  a 
grand  jury  against  two  Indians  named  Cibilo  and  Big  Frank,  for  steal- 
ing two  horses.  These  horses,  which  bad  been  found  in  a  herd  which 
two  men  named  Tate  ahd  Woods  had  bought  or  gambled  from  Colorow's 
Indians  in  April  last,  bad  been  claimed  and  identified  by  one  Ham- 
mond, and  delivered  up  to  bim,  and  the  Indians  had  made  good  the 
loss  to  Tate  and  Woods.  Nevertheless  warrants  for  tbo  arrest  of  the 
two  Indians  were  issued  to  Sheriff  Kendall,  of  Garfield  county ;  and 
other  warrants  were  sworn  out  by  Game  Warden  Bnrgett,  of  the 
same  county,  against  twelve  specified  Indians  "  and  others "  (among 
whom  bo  bad  spent  a  week  early  in  Angust),  for  violation  of  the  game 
laws  of  Colorado. 

With  a  posse  of  seventeen  men  the  game  warden  went  to  the  camp  of 
Uncompahgrc  Colorow,  on  the  north  fork  of  White  river;  found  most 
of  the  men  and  women  were  absent,  and  without  preliminaries  of  any 
kind  seized  a  boy  and  started  to  take  bim  off.  The  boy's  father  inter- 
fered, was  shot,  and  fell  stunned.  The  boy's  sister  and  another  Indian 
woman  made  an  attack  with  axes,  when  the  poss^  again  fired,  wound- 
ing the  boy  and  also  Big  Frank  and  tbo  son  of  Uncompahgro  Colorow. 
Upon  this  the  Indians  abandoned  all  property,  including  a  thousand 
head  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  fled  to  the  camp  of  White  River  Colorow, 
about  20  miles  from  Meeker. 

Tbis  posse*  then  joined  forces  with  a  posse  which  Sheriff  Kendall  bad 
summoned  at  Meeker  for  the  serving  of  warrants,  and  went  to  tbo  camp 
of  Enny  Colorow,  finding  there  women  and  children.  After  insulting 
the  women,  who  abandoned  everything,  inclnding  300  sheep  and  goats, 
and  fled  frightened  to  the  camp  of  White  Eiver  Colorow,  the  posse 
burned  the  entire  camp  outfit  and  pursued  the  fugitives.  In  the  pur- 
suit one  of  the  Indian  boys  fired,  killing  a  horse  belonging  to  the  posse. 

On  the  14tb  of  Angust,  by  an  appointment  made  at  bis  urgent  re- 
quest, Colorow  met  two  prominent  citizens  of  Meeker,  and  in  alarm 
asked  the  meaning  of  these  attacks  upon  his  people.  He  was  told  that 
be  might  have  fifteen  days  in  wbicb  to  get  back  to  his  reserve,  100  miles 
distant,  whereupon,  by  way  of  preparation,  he  proceeded  to  gather  up 
bis  herds  of  horses  and  sheep.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Enny  Col- 
orow, with  two  of  the  agency  delegation  (McOook  and  Nickeree),  ar- 
rived at  Golorow's  camp,  found  the  missing  women  and  children,  and 
delivered  the  message  of  the  agent  that  the  whole  party  should  return 
to  the  reserve.  Colorow  pleaded  that  they  had  been  given  fifteen  days' 
time ;  but  nevertheless  his  people  started  immediately,  leaving  behind 
all  the  rest  of  their  sheep  and  goats,  about  1,000  head,  and  traveling 
as  fast  as  their  wounded  would  permit. 

Upon  reaching  Wolf  creek,  they  camped  for  the  night,  and  were  there 
met  by  McAndrews,  who  bad  delayed  at  Meeker  trying  to  induce  the  ox- 
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cited  citizens  to  allow  tliu  ludiaus  time  to  get  back  to  tbeir  reserve,  aM 
eodeavoriDg  to  dissuade  tbein  from  further  attempts  to  arrest  Cibilo  and 
Big  Frank.  McAudrews  gave  the  camj)  the  startling  information  tbat 
Colorado  militia  were  already  in  pursuit,  and  tbat  they  must  push  on 
to  tiie  reserve  without  stopping.  Being  then  too  late  to  round  up  ponies 
in  the  darkness,  the  Indians  ventured  to  delay  until  morning,  when  the 
women  and  children  were  started  on.  At  noon,  as  the  men  were  pre- 
paring to  leave,  Kendall,  with  a  posse  which  had  increased  to  80,  came 
upon  tbem  over  the  trail  which  tbcy  bad  taken,  and  Major  Leslie  also 
arrived  by  the  main  road  irom  Meeker  with  100  Colorado  militia.  At 
the  request  of  the  white  men,  two  of  their  number  bad  a  talk  with  two 
representatives  of  the  Indians,  Enny  Colorow  and  McCook,  during 
which  Major  Leslie  asked  that  the  Indians  remain  where  they  were  until 
morning.  On  being  assured  that  they  could  not  delay  but  must  over- 
take the  women  and  hurry  to  the  reserve  as  the  agent  had  ordered,  he 
replied,  "  All  right,  go  ahead ;  we  will  not  molest  you,"  and  the  four 
shook  bauds  and  parted.  What  motive  lay  behind  this  remark,ablc  re- 
quest that  the  Indians  remain  where  they  were  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  bloody  seqnel.  That  night  the  Indians  camped  on  the  dis- 
liuted  ground,  where  they  supposed  the  reservation  line  to  be,  and  with 
such  sense  of  security  that,  although  their  position  was  peculiarly  ex- 
IMwed  to  attack,  ponies  were  turned  out  to  graze  and  not  even  an  out- 
look was  posted. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  next  morning,  August  25,  while  the  Indians 
irere  cooking  breakfast  the  soldiers  and  posse  from  whom  they  had 
larted  tbe  evening  before  occupied  the  surrounding  bluff<),  100  yards 
distant,aud  without  warning  opened  fire  on  tbe  unsuspecting  and  de- 
fenseless party.  Acbce  ran  to  the  attacking  party,  begging  tbem  not  to 
shoot  until  the  frightened  women  and  children  could  be  gotten  out  of  the 
vay,  and  the  reply  was  a  volley  which  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  The 
fire  being  continued  unremittingly,  tbe  Indians  returned  it  for  three 
hoars  and  a  half,  until  under  its  cover  tbeir  women  and  children  were 
pbwed  ftt  safe  distance,  when  they  abandoned  the  entire  camp  outfit  and 
moved  3  miles  nearer  the  agency,  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  they  were 
on  reservation  ground.  The  militia  and  cow-boys  retired  to  Bangely, 
15  miles  distant,  and  there  corralcd  the  300  Indian  ponies  which  tbey 
had  roonded  np  and  driven  off  during  the  progress  of  the  fight. 

The  Indian  loss  in  this  fight  is  said  to  be  one  man,  two  small  girls, 
and  au  infant  boy  killed,  and  two  men  and  a  boy  severely  wounded, 
besides  their  entire  winter  supply  of  dried  meat,  furs,  blankets,  trinkets, 
in  £act  all  their  possessions.  The  loss  of  the  attacking  party  is  said  to 
be  three  killed  and  several  wounded.  Colorow  had  with  him  about 
150  men,  women,  and  children,  which  nnmbei^  is  believed  to  have  in 
daded  not  over  25  fighting  men. 

The  news  of  the  fight  swiftly  reached  to  tbe  agency  and  created  in- 
tense excitement;  and  that  afternoon  a  company  of  twelve  United 
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States  soldiers,  under  Lieatenant  Baniett,  with  Interpreter  Curtis,  sev- 
eral chiefs  aad  headmeu,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  superbly  armed 
and  mounted  IJtes,  started  from  the  agency,  reached  Colorov  at  mid- 
night, found  him  well  inside  of  reservation  lines,  camped  with  him  there, 
aud  waited  for  a  second  attack,  which  was  expected  the  uext  morning. 
This  attack,  for  which  the  militia  and  cowboys  were  preparing,  was 
happily  averted  by  a  conference  held  under  a  flag  of  truce  between 
Lieutenant  Burnett  and  Major  Leslie,  in  which  the  former  informed  the 
militia  of  the  re-enforcements  which  Oolorow  had  received,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  if  another  attack  was  made  on  reservation  ground  the 
Indians  would  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end  and  to  the  probable  loss  of 
his  entire  party.  Major  Leslie  then  agreed  not  to  cross  the  line  of  re- 
serve until  legally  authorized  to  do  so. 

With  remarkable  self-restraint  the  whole  company  of  Indians  ac- 
cepted this  assurance,  and  with  their  small  military  escort  quietly 
returned  to  their  agency,  arriving  there  August  28.  There  they  have 
since  remained,  trusting  to  promises  given  that  by  peaceable  means 
their  property  should  be  restored.  • 

On  the  same  day  Agent  Byrnes  was  ordered  to  meet  General  Crook 
and  Governor  Adams  at  Meeker,  and  while  there  he  explained  that  all 
Ute  Indians  were  quietly  on  their  reserves,  had  no  intention  of  fighting, 
and  wanted  their  property. 

So  far  as  is  now  known,  only  125  horses  have  yet  been  returned  to  the 
Indians.  Agent  Byrnes  is  preparing  an  inventory  of  the  losses  sustained 
by  them,  which  already  foot  up  over  600  horses,  37  head  of  cattle,  and 
nearly  2,500  sheep  and  goats,  besides  5,000  pounds  of  dried  meat  and  a 
large  amount  of  camp  property — the  accumulation  of  years.  Among 
the  heavy  losers  is  Chipeta,  to  whom  Ouray  left  quite  a  large  property 
in  the  way  of  herds  and  flocks.  As  soon  as  a  complete  inventory  is  re- 
ceived, showing  the  losses  of  individual  claimants,  it  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  Department,  with  such  recommenda- 
tion as  the  case  deserves. 

FISHERIES  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  BITER,  WASHINaTON  TERRITORY. 

Beferring  to  the  remarks  in  my  last  annual  report  upon  the  above 
subject,  I  would  state  that  a  special  agent  of  this  office,  G.  W.  Gordon, 
esq.,  has  been  sent  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing a  thorough  study  of  the  situation,  and,  if  possible,  devising  some 
plan  whereby  the  Indians  may  bo  secured  in  the  i>ermanent  use  of  some 
portion  of  their  fisheries.  That  they  have  suifered  a  great  injustice  in 
being  deprived  of  a  share  in  the  food  supply  which  nature  has  so  abun- 
dantly provided  there,  and  upon  which  they  have  depended  from  time 
mmemorial,  no  one  can  truthfully  deny,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
measnres  may  be  adopted  whereby  their  former  privileges  at  the  fi^h- 
«|ie8  may  be  restored  to  them  perpetuallVt 
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Id  a  very  recent  report  to  the  War  Department,  General  John  Gib- 
Imhi,  oommanding  the  military  Department  of  the  Columbia,  called  at- 
tention to  the  oft-repeated,  and,  I  may  say  very  generally  credited,  story 
of  fraud  in  the  treaty  of  1865,  whereby  the  Warm  Springs  Indians  were, 
it  is  claimed,  cheated  oat  of  their  fishing  privileges  at  the  Dalles.  Gen- 
oal  Gibbon  thinks  that,  under  the  circnmstances.  Congress  might  be 
asked  to  appropriate  a  yearly  sum  for  a  term  of  years  to  be  exx)ended 
in  the  pnrohase  of  cared  salmon  for  issue  to  these  Indians. 

By  a  recent  letter  from  W.  H.  White,  esq..  United  States  attorney  for 
Washington  Territory,  to  Agent  Priestly,  of  the  Takama  agency,  it  is 
learned  that  in  January  last,  in  thecase  of  The  United  States  vs.  Taylor, 
the  Territorial  supreme  conrt  had  the  Yakama  treaty  of  June  9,  1855 
(12  Stat.,  951),  before  it  for  construction.  Taylor  had  taken  a  homestead 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  erected  a  fence,  which  obstructed  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  fishery,  and  prevented  the  Indians  from  enjoying  the 
tight  to  take  fish  at  one  of  their  usual  and  accustomed  places.  The 
eoort  held  that  the  obstruction  was  unlawful,  and,  although  Taylor  had 
«  patent  for  his  land,  ordered  the  removal  of  the  fence.  Under  this 
dedsion,  the  rights  of  the  Yakamas  in  these  fisheries  can  no  longer  be 
denied  or  dispnted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

Commissioner. 

The  Seoretabt  of  the  Intebios. 
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Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  Jugutt  15, 1887. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabinit  my  first annnal  report,  in  ac<!Orclance  with  circnlar 
Irtta  dated  Jnne  13, 1887. 

I  aaaoiDod  chiu-ge  of  this  agency  on  April  1,  and  fonad  all  pablio  property  in  a  fair 
cnodjtjon,  except  the  school  and  dormitory  buildings,  which  are  inadequate  to  ac- 
nKnmodate  the  number  of  children  that  conid  be  induced  to  attend  this  school. 

RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  contains  128,000  acres,  sitaated  principally  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Colnndo  river  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  a  small  strip  lying  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  in  the  State  of  California.  The  reservation  is  almost  entirely  sur- 
ronnded  by  monntaius,  which  are  very  barren,  not  one  particlo  of  verdure  growiug 
upon  them.  The  land  is  composed  of  mesa  and  bottom  lands,  of  which  about  30,000 
acTMcan  be  made  tillableif  sofflcient  water  could  be  placed  thereon  from  tbo  river. 
There  is  bat  very  little  timber  growing  upon  the  reservation.  What  there  is  is  prin- 
cipally mesqnite,  cottonwood,  and  willow.  The  mesa  land  is  worthless,  and  the  bot- 
tom land  is  so  covered  with  sand  in  places  that  it  is  useless  and  impracticable  to  try 
to  cultivate  it.  The  adobe  land  with  plenty  of  good  river  water  would  make  splen- 
did ianna.  These  Indians  would  simply  die  of  starvation  if  placed  opon  land  in  sev- 
eialty.  Ko  white  man  could  make  a  living  upon  this  land  without  a  good  system  of 
irrigation. 

INDIANS. 

There  are  at  present  upon  the  reservation — 

Mtdiave  Indians I 709 

Mates .'. 370 

Feoiales 399 

Hales  over  18  years 282 

FemaleaoTer  14  years 283 

School  children  between  C  and  IC 90 

There  are  17  Chimehueva  Indians  that  make  the  reservation  their  home,  but  at  the 
time  the  census  was  taken  they  were  absent  visiting  their  native  poople  located  in 
the  Chimehneva  valley,  hence  they  are  not  borne  on  my  census  roll.  There  are  lo- 
cated in  the  said  Chimehueva  valley  about  150  Chimehueva  Indians.  These  Indians 
wear  citizens'  dress  and  support  themselves  by  doing  odd  jobs  and  cutting  wood, 
workiiig  in  mines,  and  quite  a  number  are  working  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitio  Rail- 
nad  Compauy,  receiving  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  day.  These  Indians  should 
have  land  that  could  be  irrigated  and  cultivated  with  some  degree  of  success,  and 
idven  a  reasonable  chance  to  assert  themselves.  With  some  assistance  irom  the  Gov 
munent  they  would  soon  become  self-supporting  and  acquire  some  knowledge  of  civ- 
ilised purBuits.  These  Indians  move  abont  so  firequently  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  cor- 
reet  eenooa  of  them. 

Hm  Mohave  Indians,  which  was  once  a  powerfnl  race  numbering  thousands,  have 
dwindled  down  to  little  more  than  1,000.  Quite  a  nnmber  are  located  at  the  Needles, 
Cafi&niia,  and  at  Fort  Mohave ;  I  estimate  them  at  400.  Quite  a  number  are  working 
for  tb«  lailioad  company  at  the  former  place.  This  company,  without  a  doubt,  has 
done  and  are  still  doing  considerable  good  for  these  Indians.  They  require  an  Indian 
to  wear  shirt,  pants,  and  shoes  before  giving  them  employment.  These  Indians, 
physically  spf^king,  are  hard  to  beat ;  very  few  of  the  men  average  below  6  feet.  They 
are  always  happy,  kiud-hearted,  and  generous  to  a  fault.  As  a  rule  the  Mohave  In- 
iivta  ire  indnstrions  and  show  quite  a  disposition  to  work.    Year  after  year  they  plant 
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(heir  crops  with  the  ex^eot«tion  of  getting  a  BofBcient  ov^erflow  to  mature  thorn,  bat 
are  almost  invariably  disappointed.  They  live  in  mad  and  brush  honses  and  pay  very 
little  attention  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  living,  their  principal  sabsistence  being 
mesqnite  and  screw  beans.  These  Indians  cremate  their  dead,  and  when  a  member 
of  a  family  dies  all  the  personal  x>roperty  of  the  deceased  is  bnrned  w  ith  the  body.  In 
a  great  many  instances  the  property  of  the  entire  family  is  bnrned.  This  wholesale 
boming  of  personal  effects  necessarily  keeps  them  very  poor. 

PS0DUCT8. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  heat  and  dry  weather  the  crops  will  be  somewhat  less  than 
last  year.  It  is  impossible  to  famish  an  accurate  statement  of  products  raised  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  crops  not  being  fully  matnred ;  only  an  estimate  can  be  famished. 
The  hot  winds  Bt  this  time  of  the  year  are  liable  to  totally  destroy  them. 

I  estimate  tiie  crops  as  follows : 

Wheat bushels..  280 

Com do 465 

Turnips do 7 

Onions do .       1.5 

Beans do 100 

Other  vegetables do —  10 

Melons..... number..  2,100 

Pumpkins : do 1,52.'> 

Hay tons..  30 

Wood,  cut cords..  1,000 

The  above  is  rather  a  poor  showing,  but  in  my  opinion  it  never  will  be  much  better 
nntU  this  land  can  be  thoroughly  irrigated  at  any  time  dnring  the  year. 

Stook  owned. 


By  Goveni< 

ment. 


BylDdJans. 


flOIMS 

Holes 

DomMtio  fowls.. 


3 


There  was  a  natural  increase  during  the  year  of  6  horses,  1  mule,  and  about  23  do- 
mestic fowls.  It  is  rather  up-hill  business  to  raise  stock  in  this  section  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

RMPLOTKS. 

There  were  employed  at  this  agency  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  .Tone  HO,  1687. 
(he  following : 


Clerk 

Phyeioion 

BUoksmith 

Apprentices 

Aiaistant  fanner 
Inteipteter 


$1,000 

1,000 

80O 

lao 

300 
800 


POLICK. 


The  police  force  comprises  1  sergeant  and  4  privates.  I  flAd  the  police  force  a  most 
important  acquisition  to  the  reservation  and  of  great  assistance  to  the  agent.  I  have 
endeavored  to  enhance  their  effectiveness  and  make  this  especial  branch  a  saccoss. 
I  find  them  ready,  quick,  and  willing  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  agent.  Nothinj; 
has  transpired  dnrin^the  year  to  necessitate  the  convening  of  the  board  of  Indiai> 
offenses. 
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Report  of  $ohool  superintendent. 

StB:  Id  obedleoce  with  yota  reqneat  I  pnmnt  to  ;<ni  the  following  report  of  the  osotioy  boarding- 
MtOBl  tar  the  yaur  endioK  Jane  80, 1887 : 

School  opMied  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1886,  with  an  attendance  of  30  scholars,  with  Urs. 
Tuaio  Webb  n»  teacher.  She  resigned  her  position  September  12.  Ella  Barton  eaoceedsd  her,  wiib 
Mrs.  Fraaces  Smith,  matron.  Miss  Kva  Stephenson,  cook,  and  Hiss  Lillie  Barton,  seamstress.  Tbe 
irb<«l  eoDtificd  to  ioenase  in  nombeis  nntU  in  March  we  had  a  regular  attendance  of  67  pnpils  boatd- 
is;  sad  3  d«j  atadeots,  37  boys  and  32  girls.  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Connor  took  charge  of  the  school  Xovem- 
brr  t,  188S,  as  stiperintendent  and  principal  teacher. 

Tbe  achool  was  dirided  into  twogradeejuid  was  instraoted  in  the  following  branchea:  Orthography, 
jrapby.Bn  "  "  " 


pmoaa 
Thepr 


J,  WTMlIl|^  arithoetio,  geography,  Bnglish  oomposlton,  qnestions  on  United  States  history,  nar- 
csdcs,  and  mosie.  They  were  tanght  indostrial  porsnits  as  follows :  Oirls,  cooking,  sewiujr,  wash- 
^Bf,  itOBiag,  mending,  and  general  housework ;  boys,  gardening,  fanning,  care  of  stock,  working  in 
rtMB,  and  (ceneral  work  aroand  school-honso,  agency  baildings,  etc.  A  regular  programme  was  made 
sad  cstriad  oat.  Certain  datiea  were  assigned  the  pupils  and  were  performed  by  them  in  a  cheerful 
sad  wfOtec  spiiTit.  Of  coarse  their  duties  were  olianged  so  as  not  to  have  oue  pnpil'perform  the  same 
daty  sn  t£a  time,  ss  that  would  be  monotonous  and  teach  him  only  the  one  da^.  They  manifested 
■aeh  intu«st  in  their  work  and  in  the  schoul-room,  and  were  ever  on  tbe  alert  when  near  the  time  for 
Ham  to  go  to  tbe  blackboard. 

A  Saadky  achool  is  held  every  Sunday,  In  which  all  the  employes  take  an  active  part.  Every  even- 
lag  St  a  T—sonahle  hour  tbe  pupils  answer  to  roll  call,  then  assemble  in  the  sohool-ropm,  where  a  short 
I  la  hdd,  reading  and  repeating  verses  from  the  Bible,  a  few  appropriate  remarks  are  made, 
_  J  are  aaid,  and  at  tbe  ringing  of  tbe  retiring  bell  they  go  to  their  reapective  tooma  for  the  night. 

t  progreas  of  the  scholars  has  oeen  rapid  ana  worthy  oi  note,  consideringtbere  were  29  in  school 

tbs  year  who  had  sever  attended  achool  before  and  could  not  speak  a  word  orEnglish  when  tbeyeame 
la.  All  of  the  6>,  with  the  exception  of  2,  oan  read  and  write,  most  of  them  very  well.  I  think  the 
jsoMer  scholara  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  older  ones,  as  their  timidity  about  talking  oan  be  more 
nadj^  overcome,  and  their  habits  in  general  are  easier  to  control  than  those  of  a  more  advanced  age. 
A*  a  rale  the  boys  are  considered  brighter  than  the  girls,  bnt  the  girls'  shy  reserve  may  be  better  ao- 
sHaled  for,  as  U  is  a  tribal  custom  for  the  men  to  be  considered  their  superior,  and  woman-like  they 
•ahait  to  eaatom. 

Ob  eotering  achool  each  child  is  given  an  Bnglish  name,  but  still  retains  their  Indian  name,  and  it 
isnaberamiising  when  anew  pnpu  arrives  to  have  half  dozen  little  ehildren  comlag  to  ask  what 
aame  ha  is  to  be  called.  One  of  onr  boys  is  fortunate  enough  to  bear  the  namo  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
sad  when  tbe  >inestion  is  ssked.  Who  is  the  President  of  the  ITnited  States  every  eye  in  the  school, 
nea  is  tamed  toward  him,  and  he  seems  to  enjoy  the  honor  as  much  as  though  he  were  President  in- 
nslity. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  not  been  very  good ;  during  tbe  winter  a  number  of  them  hod  the  chicken 
pax,  sad  in  May  tbe  measles  was  the  prevailing  epidemic.  Then  was  oar  insufficient  accommodations 
aate  folly  realised ;  with  as  many  as  SO  children  down  at  one  time  in  the  already  crowded  rooms, 
■ais  it  very  inconvenient  and  disagreeable.  Happily  no  fatal  results  occurred,  but  after  dne  consid- 
•catioB  it  waa  deemed  best  to  oloee  school  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  leaving  20  children  here,  10  con  va- 
Ifseiat  oaea  to  be  dismissed  as  they  recovered,  and  10  to  remain  daring  vacation,  making  an  average  of 
HM  daring  the  year.  There  are  0  half-breeds  in  school.  I  would  like  very  much  if  they  could  be 
MM  to  tbeaeliool  at  Albuquerque,  N.Mez.,  for  by  taking  them  away  entirely  iVom  their  tribal  inflo- 
aees  they  woald  sooner  realise  that  there  was  room  fora  more  vast  amount  of  improvement  than  they 
ksf*  aay  idea  ot,  and  perhaps  be  a  greater  inducement  to  some  of  the  full  bloods  to  do  likewise. 
Tery  reapeetfully, 

Slla  Bubtoh. 


Report  of  PhyiMan, 

Colorado  Bitzb  Aoebct,  Abizoha,  Augtut  is,  18S7. 

SB:  b  obedience  to  vour  request  I  cbeerfolly  render  a  statement  of  medical  matters  pertaining  to 
lUa  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887. 

TUa  ia  aid  to  have  been  tbe  most  unhealthy  year  in  the  history  of  tbe  reservation.  Eleven  hundred 
isid  thiity-ane  cases  were  treated  during  the  year,  besides  numerous  minor  ailments  not  of  sufficient 
iaptsiaBce  to  be  recorded.  There  were  twenty-three  births  and  twenty-seven  deaths  daring  the 
;«Br_  TenerealdiseaseswiththeirTariousoompUcationaprevailed.  Especially  is  this  irue  of  syphilis, 
vUcbesosplicated  in  its  most  hideous  forms  nearly  all  other  diseases.  Itisimpracticaltoindncetbem 
Is  take  mediciDO  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be  permanently  relieved.  Mostof  the  Indiana,  oxclosivo 
•f  tbe  noea-backa,  aeem  disposM  to  give  the  white  physician  a  trial.  The  native  medicine  men  still 
kave  a  few  followers,  but  there  ia  only  one  in  the  tribe  who  wields  much  influence  now. 

A  ressgaable  qoantity  of  winea  and  liqnora  should  be  allowed  for  those  eases  which  can  not  be 
risaiiid  iateUlgeatly  witboat  them.  We  also  need  a  hospital  where  the  lame  and  halt  amoug  the  old 
eaald  be  properly  oared  for. 

Wbatover  good  that  has  been  acoompUsbed  in  medical  afbirs  is  dne  mainly  to  tbe  generona  asslat- 
saee  icBdored  by  tbe  empIoy6s.    I  also  thank  yourself  and  the  Indian  Office  for  courtesies.    When  I 
kara  made  arrora  they  have  been  kindly  pointed  out  and  sufficient  time  given  for  their  correction. 
Teiy  laspecthiliy,  your  obedient  aervant, 

E.  P.  POIKDKXTKB,  M.  D., 

Agency  Phytician. 
In  connection  herewith  I  take  picasnre  in  adcnowledging  the  official  coartesy  of 
(base  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  ludian  Affairs,  aod  Lave  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  tbe  kind  treatment  extended  to  me  by  all  tlie  employes  nnder  my  charge. 
Very  respeotfally,  yoar  obedient  servant, 

GXOROK  W.  BUSBT, 

V.  S.  Indian  Jgent. 
The  CojnnssioNBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Pima.  Agency,  1887, 
Sir  :  I  ba  vo  the  Lonor  to  snbmit  my  first  annual  report,  as  agent  for  the  Pima,  Mari  • 
copa  and  Papngo  Indians  of  Arizona. 

The  reports  that  have  gone  forth  from  this  agency  for  the  several  years  past  show 
that  each  oncceeding  year  has  been  one  of  remarkable  progress  and  advancement.  , 
As  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  and  having  embraced  an  opportunity  / 
to  examine  these  reports  prior  to  my  arrival,  I  expected  to  find  a  settlementof  Indians 
well  advanced  in  civilization,  with  large  and  ■»  ell-cultivated  farms.  I  met  with  ft 
disappointment^  not  bitter,  yet  not  pleasant.  While  the  annual  reports  have  advanced 
apace  the  Indians.I  should  jndge,foraconsiderable  portion  of  thatperiod  ha  v-e  remained 
"{n  statu  quo."  Each  year's  report  has  shown  an  increased  acreage  of  land  cultivated. 
It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  factthatthePimalndians have  always 
been  a  solf-snpportin^  people,  and  the  amount  of  products  raised  by  them  now  is  barely 
siifilcicn  t  for  thoir  maintenance.  How  they  supported  themselves  before  this  increased 
acreage  began  I  an  unable  to  state.  Intelligent  men  who  have  lived  as  neighbors  of 
these  Indians  for  twenty  years  past  inform  me  that  their  crop  of  wheat  of  to-day  is 
no  larger  and  the  grade  no  better  than  twenty  years  ago. 

AOBICULTUItE. 

The  Pima  Indians  are  eminently  an  agricultural  people,  having  tilled  the  soil  for 
centuries.  They  are  well  skilled  in  hydraulic  farming.  The  average  farm  consists 
of  about  10  acres,  which  snfflcrs  for  the  simple  wants  of  an  ordinary  family.  Tlio  ab- 
sence of  any  ambition  or  incentive  to  increase  their  holdings  is  remarkable,  and  is 
one  of  the  prime  difficulties  to  improving  their  condition.  They  regard  their  more 
fortunate  neighbor  who  has  a  field  of  40  acres,  and  consequently  more  luxarions,  with 
supreme  indifference,  apparently  being  utterly  without  ambition  to  increase  their 
wealth  at  the  expcase  of  any  effort.  There  are  noticeable  exceptions  to  this,  partic- 
ularly so  in  regard  to  returned  students,  several  of  whom  have  "large"  farms  and 
herds  of  cattle,  one  of  them  having  tarnished  this  agency  the  post  year  with  barley, 
wheat,  and  beef,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  industry  lives  in  a  comfortably  furnished 
house,  keeps  a  carriage,  etc. 

An  effort  has  been  made  the  past  year  to  stir  them  froin  this  seeming  lethargy,  and 
imbue  them  with  a  spirit  of  ambition.  That  this  has  been  fairly  successfnl  is  dem- 
onstrated in  nn  increased  acreage  that  can  be  shown,  notably  in  one  village  of  over 
200  acres.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  the  raising  of  alfalfa  and  vegetables 
with  fair  success,  and  as  their  usefulness  has  been  demonstrated  it  will  be  compara- 
tively an  easy  matter  to  push  this  industry. 

CIVILIZATION, 

The  progress  made  by  these  Indians  in  civilization  is  marked.  The  country  around 
them  has  been  rapidly  filling  up,  and  this  forces  intelligence  upon  them,  and  while 
their  cofnmunication  with  w  bite  and  Mexican  neighbors  have  not  always  been  pleas- 
ant or  profitable,  yet  it  has  schooled  them  in  a  manner  that  nothing  else  could. 

My  immediate  predecessor  made  an  effort  to  induce  the  Indians  to  cut  their  hair 
and  build  adobe  houses,  a  very  commendable  object,  but  to  accomplish  this  he  offered 
as  a  premium  a  wagon  and  a  set  of  harness ;  as  the  appropriation  for  this  tribe  will 
only  admit  of  buying  about'  25  wagons  ond  harness  each  year,  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  laudable  object  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  nvath- 
omatical  problem.  An  effort  to  induce  any  general  reform  of  this  character  was  met 
with  refusal  unless  accompanied  with  the  usual  reward.  Ithas  required  considerable 
time  and  patience  to  make  them  fully  comprehend  that  the  cutting  of  hair  and  build- 
ing of  adobe  houses  was  a  matter  in  which  they  were  interested,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  offer  no  reward  for  this  in  the  future,  with  the  understanding,  bow- 
ever,  that  no  application  for  articles  sent  here  to  be  distributed  would  bo  considered 
unless  the  applicant  complied  with  these  conditions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  a  number  of  houses  have  been  built  without  the  ac- 
companying rewards,  and  we  can  show  one  village  where  every  head  of  family  has  a 
fair  two-room  adobe  house  and  where  every  field  is  fenced.    There  have  been  00     I 
adobe  houses  built  on  this  reservation  the  past  year. 

One  of  the  anomalies  in  the  condition  of  the  Indian  is  his  utter  helplessness  in  I 
matters  relating  to  stolen  stock.  The  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  suffered  con- 
siderable loss  the  past  few  years  from  having  stock  stolon.  The  perpetrators  of 
these  thefts  have  enjoyed  immunity  so  long  that  it  has  become  a  regular  bnsiness, 
engaged  in  principallv  by  Mexicans,  sometimes  assisted  by  renegade  Indians.  I  have 
located  and  recovered  a  number  of  horses  thus  stolen.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  thief 
has  been  properly  located  and  identified.  When  this  has  benn  accomplished  we  are 
informed  that  no  prosecution  will  stand  unless  the  stock  is  identified  by  competent 
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witocMea,  and  Indian  toetimony  is  not  eligible.  TJie  tbief,  smiling  at  Lis  own  shiewd- 
neaa  in  stealing  from  an  Indian,  escapes  jast  pnnishment  for  his  crime,  and  is  at  lib- 
etty  to  by  it  again.  If  stolen  stock  is  located  and  proven  by  every  Indian  on  the 
leaerration  the  agent  is  helpless  to  recover  through  le^al  process,  as  ho  has  no  com- 
peunt  witnesses  to  prove  property,  and  his  only  hope  is  to  frighten  the  holder  by 
Areata  of  a  prosecntion  (that  he  knows  fall  well  ^onld  not  stand)  into  retnming  the 
MBe.  This  is  a  matter  that  calls  loudly  for  immediate  action  by  CoDgress.  An 
Indian  sfaonld  be  mado  a  competent  witness  ia  all  cases  affecting  property  stolen  from 
a  leservstion. 

THK  COCBT  or  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

Soon  afl«r  assuming  the  dnties  of  this  agency,  I  established  a  court  of  Indian  of- 
fenses, and,  without  making  this  statement  "  rose-colored,"  I  can  say  the  wisdom  of 
(Dch  a  step  has  been  folly  exemplified.  The  court  has  met  regularly  every  two  weeks, 
asd  many  vexed  questions  of  land  ownership,  damages  from  stock,  etc.,  has  been  sat- 
isActoiily  adjusted.  They  all  show  a  remarkable  personal  interest  iu  npholdiog  the 
dignity  of  the  conrt,  and  ul  its  decrees  have  been  accepted  without  complaint.  One 
ease  will  saffice  for  an  example :  Living  south  of  this  reservation  73  miles  are  several 
riOMgea  of  Papago  Indians  under  the  charge  of  this  agency.  At  one  of  their  annoal 
feosta  »  hone-race  took  place,  in  which  about  100  horses,  besides  innumerable  saddles, 
bridles,  blankets,  etc.,  were  lost  and  won ;  the  losing  parties  came  to  this  agency  and 
ivpu'tMl  the  matter,  and  said  they  wanted  their  property  returned,  as  the  race  was 
won  throagb  fraud.  Word  was  sent  to  the  Indians  concerned  to  report  here  at  once, 
and  tb«7  came,  bringing  with  them  most  of  tho  property.  They  agreed  to  have  the 
case  tried  by  theconrtof  the  Indians  offenses  and  to  abide  by  its  decision.  The  conrt 
listened  patiently  to  tho  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  when  the  evidence  was  all  in 
iaqnited  what  the  American  law  would  bo  in  such  cases  T  When  they  were  informed 
that  BO  title  could  bo  acquired  through  fraud,  their  decision  was  that  the  property 
mast  be  retnmed,  which  was  dene.  The  magnitude  of  this  case  excited  a  general  in- 
terest among  the  tribes,  and  the  decision  was  watched  for  with  deep  interest.  The 
law  laid  down  that  "  no  title"  to  property  could  be  gained  by  gambling  has  had  a 
wholeeome  effect,  as  by  removing  the  causes  for  gambling  among  them  it  leaves  no 
uieentive  to  coltivate  this  passion. 

HOKALITT. 

The  morality  of  these  Indians  is  only  fair.  Total  disregard  of  the  amenities  of  lan- 
guage in  ocmveisation  is  most  noticeable :  tbe  presence  of  women  and  children  has  no 
reatiaiaing  influence ;  a  child,  as  soon  as  largo  enough  to  talk,  is  regardedmore  in  the 
K^t  ot  a  companion,  the  equal  of  the  parents,  privileged  to  indulge  in  the  conversa- 
tioa  ot  whatever  character. 

I  eaa  report  that  there  is  not  now  a  single  case  of  polygamy  on  this  reservation, 
aad  the  habit  of  abandoning  one  wife  and  taking  anotiier  without  ceremony  has  been 
Tcty  materially  checked.  The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  punished  several  offend- 
flB  of  this  kind,  and  the  Indians  have  all  been  notified  that  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
adivoreo  from  the  the  conrt  before  being  permitted  to  marry  again; 

SCHOOLS. 

The  acholastic  year  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  Tho  boarding-school  at  this 
aCBDcy,  with  a  capacity  of  125,  has  had  as  high  as  170  crowded  in,  and  at  all  times  as 
■any  aa  was  desired,  or  conld  be  accommodated.  If  .1  had  simply  requested  the  In- 
diaaa  to  bring  their  children  to  school,  the  probability  is  that  we  would  have  strug- 
(led  through  with  fifty  or  sixty  irregular  attendants,  and  reported  that  it  was  im- 
poasible  to  get  them  to  attend.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school  I  osses^iUd  the 
fcaaJ  men  from  the  different  villages  and  told  eachhow  many  children  thebiNi^ctiyo 
TiHagea  woold  be  expected  to  famish,  and  at  what  time  they  werejfd^ected,  and 
thst  no  excnse  woold  be  received  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  reqORt.  At  the  ap- 
pMBted  time  the  children  were  on  hand,  and  we  wore  compelled  a^Krwards  to  turn 
May  away  on  acconntof  no  room.  Thirty  of  tbe  brightest  piurira  wore  selected  and 
■ent  to  the  indostrial  school  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  /'~ 

The  children  are  bright,  intelligent,  tractable,  and  kind,'4>nd  it  is  a  remarkable, 
fret,  that  might  well  be  imitated  by  white  schools,  that,  with  an  average  attendance 
•f  taO,  dMoe  was  not  a  single  infraction  of  tho  rales  or  disobedience  calling  for  severe 
Canpline.  Theteacheia  all  agree  that  in  their  readiness  to  learn  they  are  quite  up 
to  tbe  ATerage  of  white  children. 

The  FapMO  day  school  on  San  Xavier  reservation  I  found  was  being  conducted 
wida  iadinanni  sacceasj  with  an  average  attendance  of  eight  or  ten,  and  apparently 
■U/  little  intoreet  manifested  by  the  Indians.    A  vigorous  talk  with  the  head-men, 
r  ei^lanation  being  made  that  their  judgment  as  to  whether  their  children 
\  aehool  or  not  would  not  be  accepted,  resulte<l  in  the  school  being  filled 
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the  next  day,  aud  since  tliat  time  tbo  maximom  number  that  could  be  accommodated 
has  been  on  band. 

PAPAOO  INDIANS  OFF  THE  KESRRVATION. 

Scattered  on  a  line  from  the  S{ato  of  Sonora,  Mes.,  north  75  miles  and  west  200 
miles,  are  located  the  Papago  Indians,  variously  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  6,000  (I  bo- 
lieve  the  former  number  to  be  abont  correct).  A  trij)  tbrongh  their  country  is  suflB- 
eient  to  fill  a  person  ^vitb  amazement  that  human  beings  are  able  to  snbsist  in  snch 
a  country.  Place  the  same  unmber  of  whites  on  a  barreo,  sandy  desert,  such  as  they 
live  on,  and  tell  them  to  subsist  there,  the  x>robability  is  that  in  two  years  they  would 
become  extinct.  The  bonntry  they  occux>y  is  a  sandy  desert,  and  they  raise  abso- 
lutely nothing  from  the  soil,  depending  wholly  for  their  support  npon  cactns  frnit, 
mesquit  beans,  roots,  and  snch  game  as  they  can  kill,  and  raising  such  stock  as  they 
can  with  their  limited  facilities— the  latter  being  tlieir  principal  industry,  and  tbo 
one  that  has  made  It  possible  for  them  to  live.  They  have  been  able  heretofore  to 
prosecute  and  carry  on  this  industry  by  reason  of  springs  of  water  and  wells  at  the 
foot  of  mountains,  where  there  is  tair  grazing  land.  When  the  spring  or  well  at 
one  point  becomes  dry,  or  the  grass  exhausted,  they  drive  their  stock  to  another 
point,  and  only  use  their  homes  in  villages  a  small  portion  of  the  year.  ' 

This  poor  privilege  is  fast  being  wrested  from  them,  for  the  country  is  fast  filling 
np  with  cattlemen  (whites),  and  now  at  almost  every  spring  or  well  some  white  man 
has  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  the  inevitablo  result  follows,  the  Indian  is  ordered  to  leave, 
and  the  "superior  race"  ijsually  enforces  such  order.  The  large  scope  of  country 
over  which  they  are  scattered,  and  the  distance  from  this  agency,  renders  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  agent  to  protect  tbem  against  these  wrongs,  though  I  have 
traveled  one  hundred  miles  over  a  desert  to  secure  an  Indian  the  privilege  of  taking 
water  from  a  well  that  ho  had  dug  himself.  The  mesquit  wood  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
hausted, being  cut  to  supply  mining  camps  and  towns,  thus  depriving  them  of  mes- 
quito  beans,  T^iich  have  always  been  one  of  their  principal  articles  of  food.  Some  may 
inqn  ire  why  it  is  not  feasible  to  take  advantage  of  the ' '  allotment  of  land  in  severalty 
law,  and  thus  secure  them  in  their  homes."  The  reply  is  "that  160  acres  of  land, 
on  a  desert  that  cannot  be  irrigated  is  of  no  advantage ;  1,000  acres  would  benefit 
them  no  more." 

There  has  been  500  of  these  Papago  Indians  on  this  reservation  during  the  past 
season  harvesting  for  the  Pimas.  I  have  seen  them  going  home  with  two  sacks  of 
^fheat  as  a  result  of  their  labor,  and  200  miles  of  jonmoy.  A  number  of  them  have 
asked  to  be  settled  on  land  here,  but  there  is  none  that  can  be  furnished  them.  If  the 
Government  is  under  any  obligations,  or  has  any  inclination  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint  to  assist  these  Indians,  it  should  be  done  at  once,  if  there  is  any  land  that 
conld  be  utilized  for  these  people ;  all  that  want  homesand  are  willing  to  work  shoold 
be  provided  with  them.  They  are  a  peaceable  people,  and  sometimes,  I  think,  almost 
too  tractable.  They  are  practically  homeless  wanderers,  and  nnles's  assisted  will  grad- 
ually become  extinct. 

PIMAS    AND  MARICOPAS  OFF  THS  RESERVATipN. 

This  office  has  been  cansed  considerable  annoyance  and  trouble  in  ptotectisf; 
Pima  and  Maricopa  Indiaus  living  on  the  public  domain.  In  several  instances  land 
that  they  had  been  cultivating  for  years  had  been  filed  npon  by  whites.  The  firm  and 
vigorous  action  of  the  Indian  Office  has  saved  them  from  losing  their  homes,  and  we 
look  with  pleasnro  to  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  definitely  settle  these  mixed 
questions  of  land  ownership. 

CENSUS. 

So  far  as  I  am  advised,  there  never  has  been  a  census  of  the  Indians  under  this 
agency.  A  census  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  discloses  the  fact  that  the  estimates 
that  have  gone  in  have  been  about  double  the  actual  number. 

Pima  Indians : 

On  Gila  River  reservation 3,290 

On  Salt  River  reservation 688 

South  bank  of  Salt  River  T.  2  N.,  R.5E 180 

Maricopa  Indians 110 

Papago  Indians : 

San  Xavier  reservation 137 

Gila  Bend  reservation 25 

Indians  oflf  the  reservation  (estimated) : 

Maricopas SCO 

Pimas 150 

Papagoa 2,000 

Total 6,&80 
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I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  nufailiog  snpport  o(  the  Department  in  erery  measaro 
th*t  has  been  taken  for  the  advancement  and  trelfaro  of  the  Indians  nnder  this 
ageoey. 

I  am,  very  respectfnllj*, 

Elmer  A.  Howard, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

Comwtitiioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HooPA  Vaixet  Agency,  California, 

July  5,  1887. 
8iK :  I  have  the  honor  to  anbmit  the  following  report  of  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency 
for  the  year  18S(>-'87. 
The  nomber  of  Indians  living  on  the  reservation  at  this  date  is: 

Males 221 

Femalea -. 239 

Total 460 

Males  over  eighteen ' .' 130 

Females  over  foorteon 165 

Total 205 

Boys  six  to  sixteen 34 

Girls  six  to  sixteen - Kt 

Total 87 

Children  nnder  six 78 

Births  daring  the  year 11 

Deaths  daring  the  year _11 

6ain  in  nnmbeis  since  last  report *17 

The  gain  being  Indians  who  have  returned  from  ontsido  the  reservation. 
Applied  for  medical  treatment  dnring  the  year: 

Hoopas 380 

Klamaths 69 

Total ■- 429 

Of  the  460  people  living  here,  the  nomber  who  inhabit  Indian  dwellings,  sweat 
booses,  etc.,  is  174.  In  modem  houses,  286.  Dnring  the'  spring  and  summer  18  frame 
booses  have  been  erected  for  and  by  Indians,  and  several  more  will  be  pnt  np  before 
winter. 

Tbe  live  stock  owned  is :  Horses  and  mules,  63 ;  cows,  7 ;  swine,  54 ;  poultry  a  few. 

The  area  of  land  cultivated  this  year  is :  In  common,  460  acres;  by  individuals,  165 
acres.     Total,  G25  acres. 

The  crop  is  now  being  harvested,  and  is  ample  for  subsistence,  with  some  to  spare. 

Tbe  total  area  cnltivated  would  be  doubled  at  once  if  the  Department  would  sup- 
ply the  means  of  instituting  farming  by  individuals  separately,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  tbe  people,  with  their  present  very  limited  means,  to  save  enough  to  procure  what 
is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  this  and  to  subsist  themselves  at  the  same  time. 

All  the  monoal  labor  performed  on  the  reservation  to  maintain  the  Government 
establishment  is  performed  by  Indians,  and  without  other  compensation  than  sub- 
ristence  and  an  occasional  issue  of  necessary  clothing.  A  large  part  of  these  is  ol>- 
tained  by  savings  made  from  tbe  sole  of  surplus  produce  ;  and  thus  the  most  indus- 
trioiis  oftbe  peopleare  compelled  to  labor,  not  for  themselves,  but  forthe  Government, 
witbont  flompensation,  and  at  tbe  same  time  contribute  largely  to  their  subsistence 
from  their  own  savings.  Considering  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  elevate 
tiie  Indiaa  in  the  field  of  labor  and  industry,  abd  to  enlarge  his  individnality  and 
self-reliance,  the  position  of  each  must  bo  regarded  as  anomalous ;  but  as  there  is  no 
teeoone  for  the  Indian  this  condition  of  degrading  servitude  must  be  maintained  nn- 
tQ  CoDgrees  consents  to  make  an  allowance  to  honestly  compensate  Indians  whom 
the  Oorenunent  engages  to  do  its  part  of  the  work,  as  is  done  for  the  Sioux  and  other 
tribes  not  as  peaceably  disposed  as  tbe  Hoopas, 
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TnB  AORNCT. 

Tbe  employ^  force' consists  of: 

1  pbTsician ...per  annum..  $1,000 

1  additional  fanner do....  720 

Iblacksmith i do 7*20 

1  carpenter  and  miller do 720 

1  interpreter  (Indian) do....  240 

1  messenger permonth..  5 

Eleven  years  ago  tbe  agency,  tben  an  establisbment  baving  a  large  oorps  of  em- 
ploy<Ss,  was  broken  up,  and  an  effort  was  mado  to  move  the  Indians  to  Round  valley, 
to  make  room  for  a  cattle  company.  The  Indians  refused  to  move,  and  claimed  pro- 
tection from  the  commanding  officer.  Tbe  agency  was  stripped  of  everything  by 
the  agent  and  the  employes,  and  the  portion  of  the  property  that  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of  here  is  said  to  liavo  been  taken  to  Round  valley.  Since  then  nothing  has 
been  done  to  rehabilitate  the  agency,  and  the  appropriations  for  service  and  supplies 
have  boon  kept  at  tho  lowest  tignre  possible. 

KDDCATION. 

A  day  school  was  open  at  the  agency  from  August  7  to  tfarch  12.'  During  this 
time  there  was  an  average  daily attendanceof  25.  One  teaoherwas  employed  (Mrs. 
Esther  Harpst)  at  a  salary  of  |720  per  annum. 

In  March  tho  l)nilding  in  which  tho  school  was  kept  w5s  found  to  be  unsafe,  and 
Ihe  school  was  closed  nutil  another  provision  conld  be  made.  It  will  be  reopened  in 
Angnst  under  tho  mauagomont  of  a  teacher  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  Indian 
education. 

On  December  13  last  the  Commissioner  wrote  me  that  a  boarding-school  "  mast  b« 
escablishcd,"  and  called  for  a  plan  and  specification.  These  were  forwarded  on  the 
30th,  and  showed  that  a  boordinc-school  establishment,  capable  of  accommodating 
58  childrou,  conld  bo  erected  at  the  agency  at  a  cost,  for  material,  of  92,343.20  and 
for  labor  of  about  $3,000.  On  February  2  tho  Commissioner  informed  me  that  tbe 
plan  could  not  be  approved  "for  tho  reason  that  the  amount  involved  is  too  large," 
and  that  transportation  to  tho  agency  is  too  expensive,  and  snggosted  that  some  more 
acccssiblo  place  be  selected  where  a  desirable  location  could  be  fonnd.  No  snch 
pliice  could  bo  found  nearer  than  50  miles  from  the  agency,  and  it  was  also  fonnd  that 
thb  cost  of  the  building  material  was  throe  times  as  great  as  the  cost  of  prodocing 
it  by  Indian  labor  on  tho  reservation ;  also,  that  the  land  necessaiy  for  the  establish- 
ment wonld  cost  more  than  tho  whole  establishment  would  cost  if  it  was  erected  in 
tbe  valley.  On  March  10  the  Commissioner  again  wrote  that  in  view  of  the  great  ex- 
pense involved  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  boarding  school  in  the  valley,  it 
would  not  be  undertaken  this  year. 

The  people  being  opxions  tor  better  education  for  the  children,  I  requested  that 
authority  bo  given  to  send  tho  most  promising  of  them  to  an  Indian  training  school,  - 
and  I  have  just  rocoivcd  authority  to  turn  over  to  the  superintendent  of  the  indus- 
trial training  school  near  Salem,  Oreg.,  as  many  pupils  as  accommodation  can  be 
provided  for. 

LAND  IN  SKVBRALTT. 

The  snperilcial  area  of  Hoopa  valley  embraces  about  4, 400  acres,  inclndingtbe Trinity 
river,  which  runs  through  it.  Of  this  bnt  little  over  1,200  acres  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  agriculture  at  present.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  subdivide  the  land 
equally,  and  give  each  head  of  a  family  and  adult  male  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
live  by  agricnltnre  alone.  Accordingly  I  expect  to  thin  out  the  population  in  tho 
valley  by  moving  as  many  families  as  may  be  indnced  to  leave  it  a  few  miles  toward 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  roservn  tion,  where  1,500  acres  or  more  of  arable  land  may 
bo  selected,  on  tbe  ridge  between  the  Trinity  and  Pine  creek.  This  will  give  suffl- 
isient  land  to  all  the  people  and  greatly  diminish  tho  embarrassment  fonnd  in  endeav- 
oring to  subsist  tho  whole  from  a  limited  area.  Until  this  can  be  done  it  will  be  use- 
less to  attempt  to  make  a  survey  for  the  purpose  of  allotting  the  land,  because  the 
arbitrary  lines  of  a  survey  would  create  so  many  conflicts  of  possessory  title  that  a 
poauoable  or  satisfactory  settlement  could  not  be  reached.  The  Department  will  be 
asked  to  cnconrage  this  purpose  by  making  some  extra  provision  next  year  for  agri- 
cultnral  implements,  draft  animais,  find  some  cattle,  without  which  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  effectuate  it. 

In  January  last,  the  Hoopa  people  petitioned  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  en- 
able them  to  constmct  a  wagon  rood  from  the  valley  to  tho  western  line  of  the  reser- 
vation to  connect  with  the  public  road  ixom  Humboldt  bay  to  the  interior,  and  thos 
open  a  route  to  a  market  for  the  surplus  product  of  the  valley.  It  appears  that  tb¥ 
petition  reached  the  Indian  Office  too  late  to  bo  laid  before  Congress  tbe  last  session. 
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Tbe  department  commandcT  approves  tbe  project,  and  I  hope  that  tbe  petition  will 
be  presented  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December. 

Wlule  tbe  people  remain  sbnt  in  in  this  valley,  Trithont  access  to  a  market,  and 
vitboot  a  knowledge  of  commercial  competition,  there  can  be  no  enconraging  in- 
centiTO  to  their  industry,  and  no  escape  from  nn  improvident  hand-to-month  esist- 
eore  in  a  place  whore  tho  abundance  of  nature  can  not  be  surpassed. 

Tbe  people  are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  this  work  themselves,  and  are  capable  of 
doing  it  at  mnch  less  expense  than  it  can  bo  done  by  contract. 

TDB  LOWER  KLAMATUS. 

There  are  believed  to  be  on  the  Klamath  river  about  1,200  Indians  of  that  name. 
They  live  in  villages  on  the  river  bank,  a  few  miles  apart,  from  Air  up  it  to  its  mouth', 
and  have  always  been  self-sustaining,  relying  to  a  great  extent  for  subsistenco  npou 
the  salmon.  A  little  over  200  of  these  oyly  claim  tho  Lower  Klamath  reservation  as 
tbeir  home,  and  of  tbeso  last  more  than  50  per  cent,  are  absei^ during  the  greater 
portiou  of  the  ^ear,  employed  by  tbe  farmers  and  lumbermen,  mt  nearly  all  return 
for  *  time  daring  tbe  fishing  season.  There  are  on  tho  reservation  8  villages,  or 
"ranches,"  including  about  60  habitations,  some  of  tbeso  being  very  good  houses. 
The  people  have  never  had  schools,  and  the  children  rarely  learn  the  English  lan- 
gaaee  nntil  they  gro^  up  and  leave  home  to  find  employment. 

Tne  people  are  peaceable  and  friendly  in  tho  highest  degree  in  their  gelations  with 
tbe  wbitea,  bnt  among  themselves  there  exist  enmities  that  frequently  result  in 
atrociooa  mnrders.  Tlieso  occnrrenccs  are  so  frequent  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  a  request  upon  the  State  and  connty  authorities  to  institute  criminal  proceed- 
ings agAinst  the  murderers.  The  reply  of  the  ottomey-general  of  tho  State  was 
evasive,  while  the  district  attorney  for  tbo  county  peremptorily  refused  to  act  in  any 
ease  in  which  Indians  only  may  be  concerned. 

In  May  last,.E.  D.  Hume,  of  Ellenbnrgb,  Oreg.,  entered  tho  month  of  tbe  Kla- 
Biath  river,  with  a  light-draft  steamboat  and  a  gang  of  fishermen  brought  from  the 
north,  and  established  a  floating  cannery  on  the  fishing  grounds  near  the  mouth  of 
the  rivor.  The  Indians  along  the  riveraro  mnch  disturbed  at  what  they  deem  to  be 
an  introsion  that  will  deprive  them  to  a  great  extent  of  their  means  of  subsistence, 
and  I  tfaink  that  unless  some  remedial  measure  is  applied  by  theGovemmcnt  necessity 
viU  actuate  them  to  seek  a  remedy  in  their  own  way. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  E.  Dougherty, 
Captain  U.  S.  Army,  Aeting  Agent. 

The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Afpaibs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 
Misrion  Agency,  Collon,  Cal.,  Augutt  17,  1887. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  second  and  last  annual  report  of  the  operatiotis 
of  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  Juno  30, 1887. 

Thia  has  been  a  year  of  expectancy  ou  tho  part  of  the  Indians.  Government  offi- 
cials and  ootside  enthnsiasts  have  bespangled  the  Indian's  sky  with  cabalistic  signs 
of  the  coming  Jubilee,  and  the  consummation  of  tho  "  land  in  severalty  bill "  has  been 
proiiused  as  the  key-note  in  the  grand  chorus  of  emancipation  from  the  tbralldom  of 
tbe  white  man. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION. 

There  are  nearly  200,000  acres  of  land  embraced  in  the  reservations  set  aside  for  the 
liiasion  Indians.  There  aro  not  500  acres  of  this  vast  domain  on  which  a  decent  liv- 
ing can  be  made  without  irrigation.  Very  few  whito  men  would  attempt  such  a 
problem.  The  question  of  irrigation  enters  into  every  land  transaction  in  southern 
California;  and  to  chain  an  Indian  down  on  a  quarter  of  section  of  land  withont  fa- 
dlitieefor  irrigation  would  be  a  reproduction  of  Prometheus  with  tho  vultures  of 
want  and  despair  feeding  on  his  vitals.  Without  something  more  is  done  Ibr  these 
Indians  than  ia  proposed  by  the  severalty  bill,  wherein  is  tbeir  condition  improved  T 

Althoogh  there  have  been  many  trespassers  on  their  lands  yet  there  is  not  a  single 
iodostriona  Indian  who  has  not  been  able  to  get  moro  land  than  he  could  cultivate. 
If  tbe  Indian  has  failed  to  coltivate  the  unoccupied  lands  within  his  reach,  will  the 
mere  iaet  of  personal  ownership  of  these  lands,  without  tbe  right  of  alienation  fur 
twenty-five  years,  canse  him  to  enlarge  his  farming  operations  and  emulate  the  white 
man  in  bis  efforts  to  accnmulato  property  t  We  think  not.  Twenty-five  years  of 
totdage,  twenty-five  years  of  almost  military  discipline,  may  bring  him  np  to  a  posi- 
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tion  of  self-support  as  a  farmer,  bat  without  tbis  coercive  power  be  will  make  bat 
little  advance  in  the  marcb  of  civilization. 

Clotbo  tbe  Indian  with  theinsignaof  citizenship,  and  invest  bim  with  title  to 
land  in  fee  simple,  and  still  it  does  not  malie  bim  a  man  without  be  has  been  tscgbt 
tbe  arts  of  industry  and  has  solved  the  problem  of  self-support.  This  transition  from 
tbe  lounging,  loitering,  lazy,  lousy  son  of  the  forest,  to  tlie  fall  stature  of  sclf-sap- 
porting  citizenship,  is  one  which  demands  tbe  highest  order  of  practical^statesmau- 
ship  for  its  solution.  Has  tbe  Oovorument  the  authority  to  require  the  adult  Indian 
to  learn,  under  a  practical  teacher,  all  the  details  connected  with  theusnal  industries 
of  the  aget  Can  tbe  Indian  be  forced  to  an  apprenticeship  on  the  farm  or  in  tbe 
shop  in  order  to  make  him  self-supporting  and  qualify  him  for  the  battle  of  life  f 

work:  thk  corner-stone  of  civilization. 

Tbe  GovemmentJias  done  a  great  deal  towards  the  intellectnal  advancement  of  tbe 
Indian.  Where  itmas  had  industrial  schools,  it  has  probably  advanced  the  Indian 
children  in  a  knowledge  of  tbo  practical  ways  by  which  they  are  to  win  their  living. 
Heroin  tbe  mission  agency,  having  no  industrial  schools,  our  education  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  head  alone.  The  Civil  Service  examiners  would  be  delighted  to  .see  the 
samples  of  ponmanship  aud  ciphering  which  could  be  shown  by  tbe  schools  of  tbis 
agency.  Still,  these  children  have  not  one  practical  idea  bow  to  make  a  living.  A 
civilization  Which  has  no  work  in  it  will  not  meet  tbo  requirement  of  the  age.  A 
knowledge  of  bow  to  work,  a  capacity  to  work,  and  something  to  work  with,  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  all  civilization.  The  adult  Indian  generally  does  not  know  bow 
to  work,  and  does  not  wish  to  learn.  WUl  the  Government  push  its  power  of  ward- 
ship far  enough  to  compel  bim  to  learn  some  practical  industry  by  which  he  can  be 
self-sustaining  T  Lands  in  severalty,  pensions,  annuities,  and  elaborate  school  appa- 
ratus will  not  redeem  the  Indian.  He  must  be  tanght  to  work  by  persuasidn  if  possi- 
ble, by  force  if  necessary.  I  bear  a  righteous  bowl  from  some  well-meaning  but 
impracticable  enthusiasts,  saying  this  would  be  "an  abridgement  of  man's  personal 
liberty."  The  pilgrimage  through  the  desert  was  a  necessary  preparation  to  those 
who  were  to  enter  the  land  of  promise. 

SELF-RELIANCE. 

The  annuities  of  money,  clothing,  and  agricultural  supplies  famiRhed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Indians  have  smothered  out  nearly  every  particle  of  native  self-reli- 
ance among  them.  They  are  content  to  lie  in  the  shade  and  wait  for  the  annual  ap- 
propriation. Pensions  and  annuities  will  never  develop  a  high  order  of  manhood  in 
any  race  of  people.  If  the  rain  of  manna  and  quail  hadcontinued,  no  Hebrew  wonld 
have  over  owned  a  poultry  or  grain  farm. 

irrigation  of  INDIAN  LANDS. 

There  are  enongb  lands  in  tbe  different  reservations  foe  the  mission  Indians,  if 
brooght  nnder  a  wise  system  of  irrigation,  to  give  a  iivef>r  ten  acre  home  to  each 
family.  Ten  acres  with  water,  if  well  cultivated,  will  produce  more  of  the  neces- 
snries  of  life  in  this  coantry  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  without  irrigation. 

To  make  tbe  water  supply  on  these  lands  available  will  require  a  large  expenditure 
ol  money  by  the  Government.  The  Indian  will  never  do  it  alone.  Most  of  tbe  In- 
dians hero  were  bom  ttr«d,  and  have  never  gotteu  over  it.  If  practical  men  who 
know  anything  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  in  a  country  dependent 
alone  on  irrigation  are  appointed  to  make  tbe  allotments,  they  will  be  able  to  master 
the  difficulties. 

trespassers. 

Tbe  agent  has  now  an  order  fn>m  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  eject  a  largo  num- 
ber of  trespassers  from  tbe  different  reservations  on  September  1.  This  is  the  con- 
summation of  an  cifort  bognn  by  him  for  their  ejectment  soon  oftcr  bis  ossnmption  of 
the  office  in  18ti5.  There  are  on  tbe  Banning  reservation  thirty  or  forty  trespassers, 
who  have  established  good  homes,  with  vineyards  and  orchards.  These  homes  will 
have  to  bo  given  up  by  the  white  man.  The  Indian  now  sits  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees  meditating  on  which  particular  well-improved  homo  he  is  to  get. 

THE  LIQUOR  QUESTION. 

No  qnestion  has  given  the  agent  so  mnch  trouble  as  the  traffic  in  liqnor.  Tbe  De- 
partment has  taken  for  granted  that  the  agent  has  tbe  eyes  of  Argus  an^  the  hands 
of  Briareus,  and  could  from  his  oflQce  detect  and  arrest  every  liquor  seller  in  a  dis- 
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triet  of  two  Inmdred  miles  square.    Indians  are  just  as  shrewd  as  \ihxto  men  in  theii 
plana  to  get  liquor. 

The  agent  has  succeeded  in  bringing  many  offenders  before  tbo  United  States  com- 
nuasioner  aod  the  United  States  grand  jury,  and  bas  used  the  State  courts  for  their 
conviction,  when  it  was  more  convenient  tnau  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  courts. 
There  are  haudreds  of  persons  in  this  agency  who  are  willing  to  report  to  the  De- 
psranent  a  supposed  delinquency  of  the  agent  in  failing  to  arrest  and  convict  liquor 
aellers.  yet  who  would  flee  to  the  mountains  rather  than  testify  against  one  of  these 
■am*  vicUators  of  the  law. 

FABMINO  OPERATIONS. 

The  iiuming  operations  among  the  Indians  for  the  past  year  have  not  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  great  success.  This  has  resulted,  in  part,  from  the  exceeding  dryness  of  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  absence  of  all  facilities  for  irrigation,  and  more  largely  firom 
the  want  of  some  coercive  power  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  enforce  the  planting 
and  cultivation  of  crops.  These  causes  led  mo  to  ask  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  ad- 
ditional farmer  for  the  Mission  ludians.  While  the  crops  have  been  very  light,  still 
there  will  be  no  suffering,  except  among  the  aged  and  infirm. 

8ANITABT. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians  has  been  good,  with  the  exception  of 
an  epidemie  of  wboopihg-cough  and  measles.  At  one  time,  while  the  small-pox  was 
prevailing  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Indians  became  alarmed  by  false  reports  of  this  loath- 
tome  diwnaiin  having  broken  out  on  some  of  the  reservations.  The  agent  at  onco  asked 
the  Indian  Department  for  vaccine  matter,  with  authority  to  send  the  agency  pby- 
odan  to  Taccinate  the  Indians.  A  large  number  of  the  Indiana  wore  vaccinated. 
The  Deaerlr Indians,  known  as  the  followers  of  Cabezon,  refused  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  be  vaccinated. 

The  superior  skill  and  tact  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Ferrebee,  my  physician,  has  done  very  much 
towards  giving  the  Indians  confidence  in  the  whito  man's  medicines  and  of  bis  medical 
kDowIedKO'  The  absence  of  all  hospital  facilities  has  caused  tho  death  of  many  Indians 
who  mi^thave  been  cured,  if  they  could  have  been  protected  from  tho  inclemency 
of  the  weather  during  their  sickness.  The  necessity  of  hospital  accommodations  has 
been  nrged  heretofore  by  tho  agent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  granted  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

POPULATION. 

At  this  writing  all  the  census  reports  of  the  agency  are  not  at  hand.  So  many  of 
the  aehool  employ^  were  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  lost  fiscal  year,  that  it  has  been 
impoasible  with  the  very  limited  number  of  omployds  to  get  a  correct  census  up  to 
this  date. 

SCHOOLS. 

No  department  of  the  agent's  work  has  shown  such  gratifying  success  as  that  of 
tiie  sebools.  Tbo  average  attendance  of  tho  various  schools  for  the  last  quarter  has 
been  170.  This  small  attendance  was  tho  result  of  an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough 
and  measles  among  the  children.  There  have  been  eleven  schools  in  operation  during 
the  year.  The  twelfth  school,  located  at  San  Bernardino,  was  in  operation  for  a  few 
months,  but  was  abolished  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  mention. 

The  Department  has  ordered  a  suspension  of  all  schools  not  having  an  average  at- 
tendance of  twenty  pupils.  This  is  a  severe  rule,  as  tho  children  living  in  a  commu- 
nity where  there  are  only  fifteen  children  have  the  same  claims  on  the  Government 
as  tboee  who  live  in  larger  settlements.  The  agent  wonld  most  respectfully  empha- 
size his  request  that  all  of  those  schools  showing  an  average  of  fifteen  be  reopened. 
The  snspension  of  these  schools  is  a  backward  step  in  the  line  of  Indian  civilization. 

A  SOLUTION  OF  THK  INDIAN  PBOBLXM. 

Thia  problem,  which  has  puzzled  statesmen  for  so  many  years,  is  one  of  easy  solution 
if  the  common-sense  principles  are  applied  which  make  other  great  schemes  success- 
fhl.  Mere  book  knowledge  will  never  lift  the  Indian  out  of  barbarism.  His  hands 
need  edacation  just  as  much  as  his  mind.  He  must  be  taught  to  rely  on  himself.  If 
all  the  Mission  Indians  were  collected  on  two  large  reservations,  the  question  of  their 
civilization  could  be  accomplished  within  ten  years.  The  general  outline  of  tho  policy 
would  be  as  follows :  Collect  all  the  Indians  on  one  or  more  reservations ;  allot  these 
landa  in  severalty  to  heads  of  families,  building  each  family  a  comfortable  house,  and 
famishing  each  family  with  a  horse  and  cow  and  some  agricultural  implements. 
&ect  agenCT,  school,  and  hospital  buildings  in  a  central  part  of  the  reservation,  also 
dtupa  Mvanons  kinds.   Employ  a  few  real  practical  fiEmners  (not  court-house  or  political 
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farmers),  and  givo  tbem  aathority  to  pnt  every  able-bodied  man  to  work  on  bis  o\ru 
land  at  a  given  bonr  and  the  right  to  compel  bim  to  work  a  given  number  of  boors 
oacb  day.  Let  tbis  work  be  directed  by  tbe  farmer  nnder  tbe  improved  methods  of 
modem  farming,  teacbinK  tbe  Indian  bow,  when,  and  what  to  plant,  and  bow  to  cai- 
tivate,  harvest,  and  market  his  crop.  Have  the  children  of  school  age  taught  ono- 
half  of  each  day  the  mdimonts  of  a  good  English  education  and  lot  the  other  half  of 
tbe  day  bo  spent  in  learning  some  industrial  pursuit.  The  boys  should  be  taught 
blacksmithing,  carpentering,  and  shoemaking,  gardening,  prauiug,  and  irrigation, 
and  the  girls  house-cleanine,  sewing,  baking,  and  washing.  Let  this  policy  be  carried 
out  for  ten  years,  and  each  Indian  will  have  a  well-improved  home,  and  tbe  rising 
generation  will  be  prepared  to  earn  their  living.  With  tbe  present  system  of  yearly 
stipends  millions  of  dollars  are  expended  annually  and  tbe  Indian'  has  not  advanced 
one  step  towards  civilization. 

RETROSPECTION. 

Two  years  have  almost  passed  since  we  assumed  the  duties  of  this  office.  We  then 
thought  wo  know  something  of  the  Indian,  from  personal  contact  with  bim  for  four- 
teen years.  This  experience  was  worth  little  to  ns,  as  we  soon  fonnd  out  that  tbo 
Indian  Department,  many  of  whom  never  saw  an  Indian,  know  more  about  him  than 
wo  did.  For  many  years  the  very  name  of  Indian  agent  has  savored  of  fraud  and 
robbery.  When  we  assumed  tbe  office  it  took  a  strong  personal  character  to  hold  its 
own  against  tbe  malodoronsness  of  tbe  name.  We  are  perfectly  willing  for  some 
one  olso  to  try  bis  hand  at  civilizing  tbe  Indian.  If  we  have  achieved  any  snccess, 
it  has  been  through  the  earnest  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  oar  accomplished 
agency  physician  and  the  unwavering  fidelity  of  eleven  heroic  school  teachers. 
Very  rcspeotfally, 

JoHK  8.  Wabd, 
U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  or  Indiak  Affairs. 


RooND  Valley  Aoekcy,  California, 

Augutt  11,  1887. 
Sib  :  In  compliance  with  instmotions  received  in  yonr  circular  letter  of  July  13 
I  have  tbe  honor  to  present  this,  my  first  annual  report  of  tbe  condition  of  afCairs  at 
tbis  agency. 

aoricultdrb. 

We  have  nnder  cultivation  about  1,200  acres  of  land,  about  600  of  which  is  culti- 
vated 08  an  agency  farm,  and  tbe  other  600  by  individual  Indians,  from  which  they 
raise  all  their  vegetables,  such  as  com,  potatoes,  melons,  squashes,  beans,  tomatoes, 
turnips,  peas,  onions,  etc.,  in  large  qnantities,  besides  wheat  and  barley. 

products. 

The  estimated  production  for  this  year  is  as  follows :  On  reservation  farm,  5,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  l,500ba8bels  of  barley,  and  400  tons  of  hay.  From  35  acresof  hops 
the  yield  will  be  about  20,000  pounds  of  hops  dry.  By  individual  Indians,  3,000  bndi- 
els  of  wheat,  1,000  bushels  of  com,  1,000  bushels  of  barley,  1,000  bushels  of  i>otatoe8, 
200  bushels  of  onions,  500  bushels  of  beans,  25,000  melons,  6,000  pumpkins  and  squashes, 
50  of  peas,  and  a  few  other  varieties  of  vegetables  in  small  quantities. 

BTOCK. 

We  had  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  present  fiscal  year  650  head  of  cattle,  old  and  young ; 
8  oxen,  50  bead  of  worl$-borses,  20  work-mules,  20  horse  and  11  mule  colts,  and  146 
head  of  hogs. 

MILLS. 

Our  saw-mill  still  stands  idle  and  is  fa&t  falling  into  decay,  and  only  for  the  want 
of  an  engine  and  boiler,  with  the  necessary  belting,  to  begin  sawing  lumber  at  onoe, 
while  the  Indian  houses  hardly  answer  the  purpose  of  sheltering  tbem  from  tbe  rain, 
and  those  of  the  agent  and  employes  do  not  shelter  them. 

APPRENTICES. 

Since  assuming  charge  of  the  agency  I  have  had  5  apprentices  at  work  with  tbe  car- 
penter, 2  with  tbo  blacksmith,  3  in  the  bamoss-shop,  and  10  with  the  herder. 
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EDUCATIOITAL. 

I  have  had  in  operation  siuco  taking  charge  two  (lay  schools,  with  an  average  atteud- 
aaee  of  &7  aoholars. 

There  are  70  children  of  school  age  at  this  agency,  and  a  hoarding  school  instead  of 
a  day  aebool  wonld  prove  far  more  bene6ciai.  The  moral  training  these  children 
teeeive  daring  school  hoars  is  more  tht^n  offset  by  the  vices  of  camp  life,  and  I  am 
po^verleas  to  prevent  this  without  the  aid  of  a  boarding  school,  and  I  wonld  urgently 
reqncst  that  this  matter  be  given  the  moat  favorable  consideration  of  yonr  office  dar- 
ing the  present  year. 

POLICE. 

Tb«  Indian  police  force,  consisting  of  I  captain  and  &  privates,  havo  given  fair  sat- 
iafaotioii.  Two  of  them  I  dischargou  for  disobedience  of  orders  and  neglect  of  duty, 
Hid  1  left  the  agency  before  I  took  charge  and  has  never  returned.  The  force  as  it 
now  stands  does  good  service,  and  is  doing  much  to  maintain  order. 

DOSPITAL   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

niere  ahonld  be  built  here  a  hospital  for  the  benefit  of  the  old,  blind,  and  infirm 
Indiaas.  As  they  are  now  situated  in  the  camps  it  is  impossible  to  give  t'faem  the  care 
they  require  or  to  keep  them  supplied  with  many  comforts. 

CIVIUZATION. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  all  adopted  the  white  man's  dress,  and  are 
what  wonld  be  called  civilized  Indians,  nearly  all  speaking  tbo  English  language  suf- 
ieiently  well  to  be  understood,  and  wonld  be  good,  sober,  and  indnstrions  people  were 
it  not  for  the  low  class  of  white  "whisky  sellers"  who  infest  the  borders  of  this 
Rservation. 

It  seems  impossible  to  convict  any  of  these  n^cn,  as  the  Indians  will  not  testify 
against  tbem,  and  it  soems  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  get  u  white  man  to  do  so. 
I  havo  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfally, 

C.  n.  Yatks, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  CouMissioNEB  ov  Indian  Affairs. 


TcLB  SiVER  Agency,  California, 

Auguttl^yl&Sl. 

Su:  I  have  the  honor  of  forwarding  herewith  my  twelfth  annual  report  for  this 
agBoey. 

Altboogh  this  reservation  embraces  over  40,000  acres  of  land  only  about  250  acres 
can  he  atUized  for  farming  purposes.  A  largo  proportion  is  entirely  worthless.  There 
is,  however,  ample  range  for  stock  sufiScient  to  maintain  twice  the  number  of  Indians 
BOW  oeeapying  it. 

A  strip  on  tbo  eastern  border  over  2  miles  wide  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  timber 
and  of  very  little  nso  to  the  Indians.  This  ought  to  be  restored  to  tho.public  domain. 
The  Indians  will  never  be  able  to  realize  any  benefit  from  this  part  of  the  reservation 
natil  the  Inmbertng  intenist  is  developed.  I  wonld  recommend  therefore  that  a  strip 
a  little  more  than  2  miles  wide  on  tbo  eastern  border  I),o  thrown  off,  making  the 
township  lino  the  eastern  line  of  the  reservation.  If  this  were  done  mills  wonld  soon 
be  erected,  which  wonld  always  give  the  Indians  employment  and  fnmisb  a  good 
■aiket  for  everything  they  could  prodnce.  Enough  timber  woiild  still  bo  left  on  the 
imitation  to  supply  the  Indians  for  every  purpose  needed  for  all  time  to  come.  In- 
spector Armstrong,  when  ho  was  hero  last  winter,  favored  this,  and  as  it  would  be  a 
benefit  both  to  tho  Indians  and- whites,  I  hope  bo  will  bo  successful  in  having  it  se- 
cured. 

CROPS. 

The  Indians  have  produced  about  300  bushels  wheat,  00  bushels  corn,  30  bushels 
barley,  50  bushels  potatoes,  SO  bushels  onions,  20  bushels  beans,  20  bushels  other 
vegetables,  500  melons,  500  pumpkins,  and  30  tons  hay. 

Owing  to  extremes  of  wet  and  dry  the  agency  farm  was  an  entire  failure. 

Farming  on  this  reservation  can  never  bo  made  a  snccoss.  The  area  ia  too  limited, 
and  the  land  is  of  too  poor  a  quality.  Stock-raising  is  tho  only  industry  that  will 
erer  be  remunerative  to  these  Indians.  And  while  some  of  them  are  accamulating 
jwnietiy  the  m%]ority  ate  no  better  off  than  they  were  twelve  years  ago. 
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CIVIUZATION. 

It  is  tt  qnestiou  in  my  own  mind  whether  it  is  possiblo  for  Indians  to  advance  in 
oiTilization,  sitaated  as  these  are.  In  the  first  place,  the  very  business  followed  for 
a  livelihood  necessitates  isolation,  and  almost  entire  exclnsion  from  civilized  society. 
This  is  especially  trne  of  the  female  portion  of  the  population.  In  the  second  place, 
the  limited  number  of  children  of  school  age  and  their  distance  from  each  other  ren- 
dera  it  absolutely  improbable  to  have  any  school  advantages.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  cannot  be  expected  that  very  rapid  advancement  will  be  made  in  higher 
civilization.  The  qnestion  of  existence  and  ample  support  is  no  longer  to  be  consid- 
ered. That  is  already  assured.  That,  however,  does  not  mean  civilization.  They 
were  in  that  condition  before  the  white  man  invaded  their  soil.  It  is  my  honest  con- 
viction that  it  would  bo  a  thousand  times  better  for  these  Indians,  especially  for  the 
coming  generation,  if  this  entire  reservation  wero  sold  at  auction  and  the  proceeds 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  good  farms,  where  they  conld  be  permanently  located  and 
enjoy  educational  and  other  civilizing  advantages.  I  would  recommend  this  as  the 
best  possible  move  towards  the  odvaucemont  of  these  Indians.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  I  would  then  recommend  the  restoration  to  the  public  domain  of  a  strip  of  timber 
land  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  reservation  before  mentioned,  so  as  to  lomish  em- 
ployment for  the  Indians  as  near  home  as  possible. 

STATISTICAL  STATXHENT. 

According  to  the  recent  census  there  ai«  belonging  to  this  reservation : 

Number  of  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 40 

Namber  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 45 

Number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 22 

This  includes  two  fapiilies  who  are  away  from  the  reservation  the  most  of  the  time 
but  still  enrolled  hero.  Leaving  ont  these  two  families,  the  actual  number  of  school 
children  constantly  residing  on  tho  reservation  amounts  to  18  only.  Of  these  18,  one- 
fourth  are  invalids  and  married,  so  that  their  attendance  at  school  cannot  be  regn- 
larly  secured.  This  reduces  the  school  children  of  this  reservation  whose  attend- 
ance at  school  can  bo  relied  upon  to  the  small  number  of  13 ;  and  these  are  so  soat- 
'  tered  that  during  the  inclement  part  of  the  year,  and  excessively  warm  weather  of 
summer,  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  compel  their  regular  attendance.  Hence  there  bos 
been  no  school  here  tho  past  year,  neither  do  I  see  any  prospect  of  opening  one  in  tho 
future,  unless  an  average  of  ten  or  twelve  pupils  be  deemed  sufiScient.  There  is  one 
school-bouse  located  at  the  agency  near  the  center  of  tl^e  reservation. 

IMPORTANT    EVENTS. 

The  most  important  event,  or  at  least  the  most  exciting  event  of  the  year  occar^'ed 
on  Christmas  morning  last.  This  was  the  killing  of  a  medicine  man  who  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  curing  one  of  his  patients.  And  what  makes  it  the  more  surprising, 
the  two  principal  actors  were  the  most  intelligent  Indians  belonging  to  this  reserva- 
tion. The  Incuan  doctor  was  no  doubt  an  unprincipled  man,  but  his  murder  was  an 
outrage  of  which  Indians  with  half  the  advantages  these  have  enjoyed  should  be 
ashamed.  The  murderers  were  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in  the  countyjail,  but  for 
want  of  jurisdiction  by  the  State  court  the  case  was  dismissed. 

As  I  expect  this  to  be  my  last  annual  report  I  close  with  feelings  of  thankfulness 
and  rpgret ;  thankful  that  my  relations  with  the  Department  have  been  so  pleasant, 
and  regretting  that  I  ha'^  not  accomplished  more  in  the  work  intrusted  to  my  care. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.'G.  Belknap, 

U.  a.  Inium  Agmt. 

The  CoMuissioNER  OF  Indian  Aftaiss. 


SOIJTHERN  UTB  AGBNCT,  COLORADO, 

Augiutt),  1887. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  as  United  States  Indian 
agent  for  the  Southern  Ute  Indians,  Colorado,  showing  my  transactions  as  such  agent, 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1887. 

This  reservation  consists  of  a  narrow  tract  of  land  15  mileswide  and  110  milee long, 
situated  in  southwestern  Colorado,  and  is  sunounded  by  white  settlers  on  all  sides. 
The  character  of  tho  land  is  agricultural  and  grazing;  it  is  well  watered  by  nnmer- 
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on*  flue  atreams  flowing  tiirongh  it  from  north  to  sooth,  the  water  from  which,  if 
otilixed,  wotild  reclaim  over  half  of  the  very  rich  land  by  irrigation. 

Ssee  my  last  annual  rox>ort  there  have  been  no  depredations  committed  by  the 
ladiana.  They  have  lived  peaceably  among  themselves  and  have  had  no  trouble  with 
tbeaorronnding  settlements.  I  have  noticedquite  a  change  in  the  general  disposition  of 
tiieae  Indians  to  desist  from  wrong  and  violent  acts,  also  to  comply  more  willingly 
with  Bocb  instructions  as  are  from  time  to  time  given  them.  This  I  think  is  greatly 
dae  to  the  free,  and  by  me,  nnrestraincd  mingling  with  the  better  element  ot  white 
secUers,  principally  farmers  surrounding  the  reservation.  If  the  Indians  are  to  be 
rivilixed  they  must  hare  a  chance  to  see  almost  daily  how  the  white  man  lives,  and 
I  gim  them  all  required  opportunity. 

Daring  the  month  of  November,  1886,  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
£uiB,Mr.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  visited  this  agency  and  had  a  cousnltation  with  these  Indians. 
His  visit  and  the  talk  he  gave  tbem  seemed  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect.  Being  the 
fint  time  that  the  head  of  the  Indian  department  had  ever  visited  this  tribe,  it  gave 
tbem  to  believe  that  they  were  being  more  fully  recognized  by  the  Great  Father  at 
Washington,  and  since  all  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  them  have 
been  fomlled  they  express  a  willingness  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  many  valuable 
■oggestions  made  to  them. 

FARMINO. 

Last  winter  being  very  open,  we  had  an  early  spring,  which  enabled  the  Indians 
already  fanning  to  get  iheir  crops  in  early,  also  to  break  up  some  new  land  and  do 
■one  fencing.  The  crops  on  these  farms,  fourteen  in  all,  consisting  of  about  250  acres, 
look  &>nrishing  and  an  early  harvest  is  expected,  with  a  good  yield  of  cereals  and 
THNtobles. 

On  acconnt  of  the  jndicioos  and  liberal  assistance  given  the  Indians  by  the  Depart- 
Bent  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  go  to  farming,  I  was  enabled  to  construct 
10  miks  of  irrigating  ditches  in  the  valley  c€  Pine  river.  Along  the  line  of  this  ditch 
the  Indians  cleared  off  about  400  acres  of  rich  sagebush  land,  making  20  farms  of 
aboat  20  acres  each.  Their  horses  being  poor  and  unused  to  work  in  harness  they 
ewildnot  break  the  ground.  I  had  the  ground  broken  for  them  by  contract  work  and 
ftimi«Hi-<l  the  seed  for  planting,  after  which  the  Indians  have  taken  charge  of  their 
oops  and  are  doing  the  best  they  can  with  tbelr  limited  knowledge  of  agriculture. 
On  account  of  the  drought  of  this  summer,  continuing  over  three  months,  the  crops  of 
Uwae  new  farms  could  only  be  kept  growing  by  continuous  irrigation,  which  in  new 
craond  is  not  of  a  very  successful  result,  the  ground  getting  baked  too  hard.  The 
fanners  had  almost  despaired  of  ripening  their  crops,  but  recent  rains  have  revived 
tfaeir  hopes,  and  I  am  of  the  opiuiou  that  they  will  gather  a  good  crop.  While  not 
as  laige  as  it  was  hoped  it  would  be,  yet  I  believe  they  will  raise  sufficient  to  en- 
eoorago  them  to  continue  farming  in  the  future. 

I  have  an  efficient  farmer,  but  he  is  overworked  on  account  of  the  number  of  farms 
to  look  after,  and  beiug  scattered  over  such  a  large  nrea  of  country,  can  not  give  that 
tnsttaction  actually  necessary  to  the  untutored  Indian  fanners ;  and  to  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  service  I  have  to  recommend  that  an  assistant  farmer  be  permanently  em- 
ployed. 

With  the  experience  of  last  year  and  this  year,  I  am  satisfied  that  new,  extensive 
additional  Irrigating  ditches  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  those  who  will 
decire  to  go  to  farming.  Without  water  for  the  land  nothing  can  be  raised  in  this 
cUmate. 

STOCK. 

Tbe  stock  cattle,  which  by  order  of  the  Department  were  to  be  delivered  to  deserv- 
ing Indiana,  are  still  running  in  pasture  on  the  reservation  and  are  in  good  condition. 
Ko  diatribntion  of  them  among  the  Indians  has  yet  been  made,  because  most  of  the 
Indians  to  whom  the  cattle  were  to  be  given  are  busy  at  farming.  As  soon  as  the 
crops  are  gathered  the  distribution  will  be  made. 

SCHOOLS. 

Daring  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  day  school  conducted  at  the  agency  forabont 
eleven  months.  It  has  not  been  as  prosperous  as  desired.  The  teacher  employed  was 
efleient  and  zealous  in  her  work.  Assistance  was  given  by  myself,  as  well  as  all  the 
«BpIoy<a  of  the  agency,  to  induce  the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to  school:  but, 
as  stated  in  my  former  report,  a  strenuous  opposition  comes  from  the  squaws,  I  have 
Wanggeet  that  the  only  plan  by  which  the  n^aintaining  of  a  school  at  this  agency 
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can  ever  be  made  snccessfal  is  to  make  it  a  boarding-sohool.    The  anooeas  of  the  school 
will  be  a  problem  for  some  time  to  come. 

8DPPLIBS. 

The  sappliee  furnished  for  the  support  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  durintc  the  past 
year  were  of  nnifonnly  good  quality  and  of  sufficient  quantity.  No  complaint  has 
been  made  by  any  of  the  Indians  either  as  to  quality  or  quantity  of  snppliesnimished. 
The  annuity  goods  were  amply  sufficient  and  of  good  quality,  and  enough  to  supply 
all  the  wants  of  the  Indians. 

SAMITABT. 

The  health  of  the  tribe  during  the  past  year  has  been  good.  No  prevailing  disnasft 
or  epidemic  of  any  kind  has  occurred ;  the  death  rate  not  quite  so  great  as  last  year. 

WHISKY. 

Intemperance  among  the  Indians  has,  I  noticed,  decreased  this  last  year.  No  case 
of  drunkenness  has  come  nnder  my  personal  observation,  althongh  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  some  have  been  able  to  got  hold  of  liqnor  on  the  western  end  of  the  res- 
ervation, which  caused  serious  apprebeusion  among  the  settlers  near  by.  The  em- 
ploying of  a  party  to  keep  watch  of  this  traffic  has  proved  most  efficient,  and  I 
recommend  the  continnance  of  a  person  in  that  capacity.  The  Indians  must  be  kept 
sober,  or  M  our  work  to  civilize  them  is  lost. 

In  the  foregoing  details  I  have  to  explain  that  it  applies  mostly  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Cajiote  and  Moache  bands  of  Southern  Utes,  who  occupy  and  live  on  the  eastern 
part  of  the  reservation  and  are  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising  and  constitute 
about  half  of  all  the  Southern  Utes.  The  Whee-minuche  tribe,  forming  the  other 
half,  occupy  the  western  part  of  the  reservation.  A  part  of  them  resist  anything  in 
the  way  of  edncation  or  anytliing  tending  to  the  modes  of  civilized  life,  except  to 
draw  their  rations  and  annnities ;  they  have  even  threatened  to  destroy  the  crops  of 
the  eastern  tribes  who  are  at  work.  They  are  of  a  roaming  disposition  and  pay  bnt 
little  attention  to  what  is  said  by  the  agent.  Their  behavior  is  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few,  who,  iu  connection  with  what  is  known  as  the  Pah  Utes,  disturb  tho 
settlers  west  of  the  reserve  by  their  presence,  and  I  had  to  inform  the  commander  at 
Port  Lewis  of  the  absence  of  these  Indians  from  the  reserve,  and  their  unwillingness 
to  heed  my  order  to  retnm,  and  to  request  him  to  force  them  into  obedience. 

Uiton  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Southern  Utes  are  making  mncb  progress ; 
they  are  becoming  much  better  behaved  and  make  rapid  advancement  toward  self- 
support.  If  an  agent  k6eps  np  his  efforts  he  will  succeed ;  if  he  lets  go,  all  falls  to 
pieces  again. 

Permit  me  to  retnm  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  assistance  given  me  by  the 
Department  in  my  official  duties. 

Herewith  inclosed  the  required  statistics.    The  Southern  Utes  nnmber  995. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ohn.  p.  Stoixsteimxs, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  ott  Ikdian  Affairs. 


CHKTBinrB  EiTSR  Agenct,  Dakota, 

Augutt  25, 18B7. 

SiK:  I  have  the  honor  lo  submit  the  following  report  of  this  agency  for  the  pasfc 
year. 

Cheyenne  Biver  agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  about 
35  miles  north  of  Pierre,  Dak.,  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way, fiom  which  place  a  stage  runs  to  a  point  opposite  the  agency  three  times  a 
week.  The  mail  and  passengers  are  crossed  over  the  river  in  a  small  row-boat.  Tho 
nearest  telegraph  station  is  Fort  Sully,  7  miles  distant,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
There  is  frequently  great  difficulty  in  crossing  the  river.  Owing  to  the  swiftness  of 
the  current  and  numerous  sand  bars  hours  are  sometimes  consomed  in  the  crossing, 
and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  river  is  impassable  for  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time.  There  should  be  a  telegraph  station  at  either  the  agency  or  the  contignoas 
post  of  Port  Bennett. 
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Tlie  Indians  at  this  agency  comprise  the  Blackfeet,  Sans  Arc,  Yin^i^conjoD,  and 
Two  Kettle  bands  of  Sionx.  The  censns  of  Jane  30  last  shows  their  nnmber  to  be 
8,996,  aa follows: 


Buid. 

Hale. 

female. 

Total 

Cbildren  from  6  to  16  yeaia- 
of  age. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

TotaL 

Btoi-kft^ 

102 
349 
575 
3»> 

121 

431 
673 
365 

223 

786 

1,248 

6M5 

27 

78 
126 
78 

31 

101 

172 

82 

68 

Snt  Atb 

179 

Vma^rmthm 

298- 

158 

Total 

1.846 

1,590 

2,830 

307 

386 

663 

The  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  agency  contains  about  12,000  square 
miies,  and  the  Indians  are  scattered  over  the  greater  portiou  of  this  area,  along  the 
timbered  streams,  mostly  in  camps  of  varying  sizes.  A  few  have  taken  separate 
places  in  years  past,  and  the  number  so  doing  has  increased  greatly  iu  the  last  two 
yean.  It  is  dimcnlt  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  tilla- 
ble land,  but  there  is  probably  not  over  1,600,000  acres  of  good  agricultoral  land. 
Gombo  is  fonnd  to  cover  large  areas  of  the  bottom  lauds,  so  that  only  selected  places 
am  be  cnltfrated. 

The  drawbacks  to  successful  agriculture  are  so  great  as  not  to  be  overcome  with 
aay  reasonable  amount  of  labor.  In  the  first  place  timber  is  only  found  along  the 
Mitams  and  in  some  of  the  ravines,  and  the  hot  winds  of  July  and  August  sweeping 
ovw  a  eonntry  for  hnndi-eds  of  miles  which  has  no  forests  to  break  their  force  or  cool 
tbem,  dry  up  and  destroy  in  their  conrse  much  that  is  planted  by  the  Indians.  Then, 
sfain,  the  lain-Call  is  altogether  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  aerieultnre  at  the 
aeaaon  when  most  needed.  Heavy  dews  are  the  exception  in  this  mnntry.  Irriga- 
tion over  a  large  portion  of  the  arable  land  is  not  practicable  except  at  great  labor 
and  outlay  of  money.    Hails  and  high  winds  also  play  their  role  here. 

These  difficulties  have  prevented  the  Indians  from  making  any  marked  success  as 
igricnltorists.  To  a  grater  extent,  year  after  year,  have  they  turned  over  the  soil  and 
aeded  it,  and  most  of  the  seasons  the  harvest  has  been  no  greater  than  the  amount 
of  seeds  planted.  I  have  been  on  this  reserve  for  eight  seasons  past,  and  no  year  dnr- 
ing  this  time  have  the  Indians  succeeded  in  getting  over  one-third  of  a  crop,  and  some 
of  the  seasons  they  have  met  with  total  failures. 

Siaoe  aboot  IStil  efforts  have  been  put  forth  by  every  agent  to  make  agriculturists 
of  these  Indians,  but  the  soil  and  climate  will  not  allow  it.  The  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  expended  by  the  Government  in  this  time  for  agricultural  implements  of 
an  kinds,  fence-wire,  and  seeds  many  times  exceeds  the  value  of  all  that  has  been  raised. 
It  may  be  aaid  that  the  Indian  has  been  furnished  with  an  occupation  to  employ 
bis  time ;  but  I  see  no  good  in  keeping  these  Indians  employed  at  what  they  can  not 
■lake  a  living  at  in  this  eonntry.  I  think  it  is  fully  time  to  cease,  for  some  years  to 
eeme,  efforts  to  have  these  Indians  cultivate  any  large  area  of  laud,  and  direct  the 
■oat  of  their  time  to  the  care  of  stock. 

Until  this  reserve  and  the  vast  region  surrounding  it  shall  have  been  settled  and 
tnes  extensively  planted,  very  little  success  will,  in  my  opinion,  attend  efforts  to  cul- 
tivate tbr  soiL  For  tho  reasons  given  I  am  fully  prepared  to  recommend  abandonment 
by  these  Indians  of  agricultural  pursuits  (except  cultivation  of  gardens),  and  that 
they  tarn  their  attention  to  stockraising  as  the  quickest  and  surest  means  of  attaining 
•athsopport.  The  soil  is  now  far  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  tilling,  and  the 
Bunerons  ravines  and  brakes  afford  ^ood  shelter  for  cattle. 

Daring  the  past  season  these  Indians  seeded  nearly  1,900  acres  of  land  to  oats, 
vbeat,  com,  potatoes,  and  small  vegetables,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  sca- 
ns of  1686,  and  an  increase  of  150  per  cent,  over  1885.  It  was  the  intention  to  have 
had  over  2,400  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  this  year,  but  owing  to  the  arrival  last 
ftOofan  inspector  who  held  peculiar  views  on  the  relations  that  shonld  exist  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  local  representative  of  the  Government  here,  I  was  un- 
aMe  to  have  fall  plowing  done.  For  the  season  of  1887  there  were  planted  oats, 
88,'%!  ponnds ;  potatoes,  60,000  pounds ;  onions,  19  bushels ;  turnips,  18  pounds ; 
wke»(.  about  70  onshels ;  and  melons,  pumpkins,  etc. :  and  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
«rapa(notjet  all  harvested)  gives  the  following  yield  :  Wheat,  Si75  bushels;  com, 
7,300  iMMbels ;  oats,  650  bnidiels ;  potatoes,  4,500  bnshels ;  turnips,  140  bushels,  and 
•niona,  9K  bushels.  This  is  certainly  not  a  very  euconraging  yield  considering  that 
t  had,  on  the  whole,  a  more  favorable  year  than  the  average. 
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There  has  been  issued  to  tbese  Indians  during  the  year  420  bead  ot  stock  cattle, 
wbich  were  fumisbed  under  contract.  Tbe  cattle  were  all  young  and  of  good  quality. 
One  hundred  brood  niares  have  also  been  furnished.  This  is  the  first  attempt  thai 
has  been  made  to  improve  the  ponies  of  these  Indians.  Careful  selection  was  made  of 
the  Indians  who  received  this  stock,  and  issues  were  mad«  only  to  those  who  would 
be  likely  to  take  good  care  of  the  animals.  Tbe  Indians  to  whom  this  stock  was 
issued  have  all  provided  stables  for  their  shelter  and  have  put  ap  Sufficient  hay  to 
carry  them  through  the  coming  winter.  These  Indians  are  paying  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  care  of  tbeir  stock,  and  every  effort  is  put  forth  by  the  employ^  of  the 
agency  to  encourage  and  assist  the  Indians  in  this  particular. 

A  careful  count  of  the  stock  on  the  reserve  gives  the  following  result: 

(honed  by  Indiani  and  half-brerda. 

Horses .-. 2,785 

Hales 8 

Cattle 5,406 

Swine 130 

Domestic  fowl , 1,957 

Increase  during  the  year. 

Horses: 

By  purchase 100 

Natural  increase 490 

Cattle : 

By  purchase 425 

Natural  increase 903 

Swine,  natural  increase 75 

Domestic  fowl,  natural  increase 820 

Of  tbe  5,406  head  of  cattle  on  the  reserve,  2,700  bead  are  in  the  hands  of  eicbt 
balf-breeda,  leaving  about  the  same  number  in  the  hands  of  the  720  Indian  familiea 
on  the  rolls  of  this  agency.  Tbe  natural  increase  in  cattle  during  tbe  year  has  bee:i 
very  good  when  we  consider  th6  severe  winter  of  1886  and  1887.  Tbe  percentage  oi 
losses  of  cattle  in  the  bauds  of  Indians  has  not  exceeded  15  per  cent.  Tbe  loss  sus- 
tained by  white  people  in  tbe  surrounding  country  bae  been  from  30  to  60  per  cent. 

The  winter  of  1B86  and  1887  was  one  of  unnsual  severity  in  this  region.  Snow  fell 
early  in  the  winter  to  a  considerable  depth  and  remained  on  the  ground  until  April, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  and,  in  some  cases,  impossible  for  cattle  to  find  feed.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact;  my  herders  were  able  to  hold  tbe  agency  beef  herd,  of  over 
600  head,  through  the  winter  with  a  loss  of  onl^  10  head,  which  shows  that  they  used 
great  care  and  exercised  good  judgment  in  their  work.  This  loss  repreaenta  ftll  sus- 
tained by  the  agency  during  my  administration  of  it,  now  over  eighteen  months, 
during  which  time  the  agency  has  received  over  2,500  head  of  cattle.  Careful  selec- 
tion was  made  for  the  place  of  chief  herder,  and  he  selected  bis  assistants,  and  the 
result  has,  I  think,  been  highly  satisfactory. 

Since  my  lost  report  the  cattle  trespassers,  who  had  been  on  this  reserve  for  some 
years  post,  have  been  removed  under  the  orders  of  the  Department.  Abont  5,000 
head,  owned  by  a  dozen  different  parties,  have  been  removed.  Just  over  the  west 
line  of  this  reserve  there  are  several  large  cattle  ranches,  and  tbe  owners  of  these  cat- 
tle have  been  allowing,  either  intentionally  or  otherwise,  their  animals  to  range  on 
tbe  reserve  to  a  considerable  extent.  Details  of  police  have  been  sent  to  drive  them 
off;  but  tbe  line  is  so  long,  and  there  are  so  many  thousand  head  of  cattle  that  ranse 
over  it,  that  the  entire  police  force  of  this  acency  wonld  not  be  able  to  keep  all  the 
cattle  off.  The  owners  have  been  warned  that  action  for  trespass  will  be  bronght 
against  them  uuless  they  keep  their  cattle  off  the  reserve.  In  some  cases  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  the  line  ruris,  as  it  has  never  been  surveyed.  To  avoid  complica- 
tions it  is  importaut  that  the  line  should  be  surveyed  aud  permanently  marked. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  the  present  year,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Indians,  a 
business  council  of  thirteen  members  was  elected  by  the  Indians.  The  object  of  this 
council  is  to  make  known  the  wishes  of  tbe  Indians  in  all  the  more  important  meas- 
ures that  arise  from  time  to  time  that  specially  concern  them,  and  through  tbiscoau- 
cil  is  made  known  to  the  ludiaus  the  instructions  of  tbe  Department  in  aU  that  affects 
them.     So  far  the  plan  has  been  found  to  work  well. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  during  the  year  been  organized  in  accordance  with 
the  orders  of  tbe  Department.  A  large  number  of  cases  have  been  acted  upon,  mostly 
of  minor  offenses,  and  the  agent  has  thus  been  relieved  of  a  large  amount  of  work  that 
can  be  as  well  intrusted,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  the  Indians.  The  court  has  done 
good  work,  its  findings  have  always  been  considered  just,  and  its  sentences  commen- 
surate with  the  offense  committed.  A  majority  of  the  Indians  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  elect  the  judges  oi  this  court,  I  told  tbem  they  could  do  so,  aud  I  would  lay 
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tke  natter  before  the  Department.  At  a  recent  election  the  Indians  chose  three  good 
men  iivrjadges,  and  I  have  transmitted  their  names  to  the  Department,  with  the  recom- 
mattdation  that  they  be  appointed.  It  is  thought  it  wonld  be  better  to  have  paid 
Jodjce*  for  the  court. 

"no  employ^  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  1  physician,  1  clerk,  1  issue  clerk  and 
storekeeper,  S  farmer*,  1  carpenter,  1  blacksmith,  and  2  laborers,  all  white  men ;  and 
tha  foUowing  Indians :  3  laborers,  "i  assistant  farmers,  2  blacksmith's  assistants,  2 
catpenttrr's  assistants,  1  physician's  apprentice,  5  herders,  and  1  interpreter,  a  half- 
hned.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  employes  are  competent  to  fill  their  posi- 
tioos,  and  have  rendered  efficient  service.  The  clerical  force  is  too  small  to  perform 
the  required  work  at  this  agency,  and  in  consequence  the  agent  hds  to  spend  much  of 
kia  time  performing  duties  that  are  purely  clerical.  There  should  be  another  clerk 
allowed,  id  order  to  obviate  this  and  permit  the  agent  to  devote  more  time  to  the  In- 
dians ooder  his  charge. 

Tbe  police  force  consists  of  1  captain,  1  lientenant,  and  25  privates.  Considering 
the  extent  of  this  reserve,  the  scattered  cohdition  of  the  Indians,  and  tbe  numerous 
intetesta  to  bo  protected,  this  force  is  too  small.  It  has  been  kept  busy  tbe  past  year 
in  guarding  the  reserve  against  timber  trespassers,  preserving  order  in  tbe  camps, 
executing  the  orders  of  tbe  court;  in  endeavors  to  break  up  the  dancing  in  the  camps 
«a  Cherry  creek  and  tbe  up|)er  Cheyenne;  in  preventing  the  Indians  from  disposing 
of  their  anunitios,  and  their  leaving  the  reserve  without  passes:  in  assisting  the 
fiuiners  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  in  other  necessary  work.  Tbe  force  has 
roidered  valuable  aid  in  all  these  directions.  The  pay  of  this  class  of  employ^  should 
be  materially  increased  to  insure  the  greatest  efficiency. 

The  agency  physician,  Dr.  P.  0.  Barbour,  reports : 

Tbeie  has  been  oo  epidemio  smooit  tbe  TodUns  dorlDK  the  put  year.  KDmberof  Indiana  and  wUte 
eaiployte  who  have  received  medical  treatment  doriDg  toe  year,  1,807 ;  birtba,  01 1  deaths,  73. 

Tha  health  of  these  Indiana  tbe  past  year  has  been  Ihr  better  than  the  year  previons,  aa  ahown  by 
the  Bmaber  who  applied  for  treatment.  Except  in  a  few  Inatancea,  I  hnow  of  none  who  were  treated 
hy  their  eiwn  aiediouui  men .  I  presume  it  really  tmnecessary  to  ask  for  boapital  advantages,  as  there 
•Moa  ao  di^oaiUon  whatever  to  fomiah  a  much-needed  convenience. 

lean  say  ftom  my  own  knowledge  that  it  is  high  time  a  radical  change  should  be 
made  in  the  medical  branch  of  the  Indian  service.  Hospital  accommodation  should 
be  provided  for  the  many  cases  in  the  scattered  camps,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
phyrician  to  reach  except  throngh  hospital  service.  That  the  Indians  of  tbis  agency 
woald  largely  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution,  I  have  no  doubt. 
A  hcepitafis  greatly  needed  and  should  be  built.  , 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  9  schools  on  the  reserve  maintained  by  the  Qovemment ;  8  of  these  are 
day  schools  and  1  boarding.  One  boarding-school  for  eirls  maintained  by  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Cborch,  with  some  assistance  from  the  Government,  and  9  day-schools, 
tapported  by  tbe  Congregational  Church  and  various  missionary  societies,  all  nnder 
diarge  of  Bev.  T.  8.  Riggs. 

Tbe  inatmction  in  the  schools  nnder  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Riggs  has  been  in  the  ver- 
aaenlar  by  native  teachers.  In  all  other  schools  on  the  reserve  it  has  been  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Tbe  attendance  at  tbe  day  schools  has  been  larger  and  more  regular  than  during 
any  previons  year  and  many  of  these  Indians  appreciate  more  and  more  the  impor- 
tance of  having  their  children  educated  in  English. 

Dniiog  tbe  year  7  new  day-school  buildings  and  7  teachers'  houses  have  been  built 
on  tbe  reserve,  also  1  school  building  for  St.  John's  School  for  Girls,  and  repairs  have 
been  made  to  the  boys'  school,  which  give  the  much-needed  increased  facilities  neces- 
«ry  for  the  snccessfnl  conduct  of  the  scbuols.  All  the  schools  have  done  good  work 
dnriog  the  year, and  their  influence  is  being  felt  on  nearly  the  entire  reserve. 

Under  tbe  recent  order  of  the  Department  the  schools,  nnder  charge  of  Rev.  Mr. 
BiggB,  taoght  in  the  vernacular,  will  have  to  be  either  discontinued  or  taught  in 
^gliah  exclusively.  For  educational  purposes  the  wisdom  of  the  order,  in  m^  judg- 
meot,  can  not  well  be  questioned.  To  teach  the  rising  generation  of  the  Sionx  in 
theirnative  tongue  is  simply  to  teach  the  perpetuation  of  something  that  can  be  of 
oo  benefit  whatever  to  them.  Tbe  amount  of  learning  they  could  acquire  in  their 
native  tongue  is  necessarily  very  limited,  and  then,  if  I  understand  the  matter,  the 
object  is  to  make  these  Indians  an  English-speaking  people,  and  surely  it  has  been 
aboodantly  demonstrated  that  in  order  to  teach  them  English  it  is  not  necessary  nor 
ia  it  any  material  advantage  to  them  to  have  received  instruction  in  their  native 
tengoe.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  held  by  many  that  the  children's  previous  instruction 
in  Sioax  retards  their  progress  in  English. 

Many  of  these  Indians  are  ready  to  take  land  in  severalty,  but  tbe  majority  are  op- 
posed to  the  measore  ;  especially  is  snch  the  case  with  tbe  Indians  living  on  Cherry 
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creek  and  the  upper  Cheyenne  river,  where  the  large  camps  are  sitoatecL'  It  is  in 
these  large  camps  that  the  least  progress  is  made  by  these  Indians.  Very  little  has 
been  accomplished  with  the  Cherry  Creek  and  apper  Cheyenne  River  Indians  the 
past  year.  A  v,ery  few  have  been  induced  to  leave  the  camps  and  take  separate 
placesj  hnt,  as  stated  last  year,  the  Indians  in  these  camps  spend  most  of  their  time 
In  dancing. 

On  the  whole  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency  Indians  are  improving  in  all  respects. 
In  the  camps  along  the  Missonri  river  the  progress  has  been  trnly  encouraging,  and 
much  success  has  attended  efforts  for  improvement  along  the  Bad,  Morean,  and  lower 
Cheyenne  river  also,  so  that  we  can  fairly  claim  that  the  year's  work  has  been  pro- 
dnotive  of  much  good  to  these  Indians,  and  could  they  be  brought  within  half  the 
area  they  now  occupy  their  progrMS  would  bo  mnch  more  rapid. 
Very  re^ectnilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  £.  McCHKaNXT, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Ixdian  Affairs. 


Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul£  Consolidatbd  Agekct,  Dakota, 

A»gHtt^,VSS7. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  of  June  13, 1887, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  second  annnal  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency. 

The  Crow  Creek  agency  is  about  25  miles  from  Lower  BruW  agency  and  the  two 
are  located  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Missonri  xi  ver.  It  requires  much  physical  strength 
to  undergo  the  exposure  and  labor  necessary  to  superintend  both  agencies,  but  the 
advantages  to  an  agent  in  seeing  what  privileges  the  Indians  on  the  eaist  bank  who 
have  taken  up  land  in  severalty  and  are  surrounded  by  white  settlements  enjoy  over 
their  neighbors  across  the  river,  are  very  satisfactory  and  serve  as  a  guide-post  to 
mark  his  course. 

As  the  features  of  the  two  agencies  are  mnch  the  same,  and  as  the  same  general 
management  is  required  for  the  one  as  the  well  as  the  other,  I'  lay  before  you  fBMits 
applicable  to  the  consolidated  agency  and  follow  with  the  special  mention  of  each 
separately. 

CUSTOMS. 

The  Indians  still  indulge  in  dancing,  which  has  assumed  the  shape  of  harmless 
amusement  and  free  from  the  barbarism  that  accompanied  them  a  few  years  back. 
While  their  dances  are  weird,  uncouth,  and  uncivilized,  yet  until  they  are  supplanted 
by  more  enlightened  amusement  it  may  be  best  to  tolerate  them. 

I  have  endeavored  and  succeeded  fairly  well  in  breaking  np  the  custom  of  Indians 
giving  away  everything  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  family,  which  left  the  sur- 
vivors destitute. 

HOW  INDIANS  WORK. 

Not  many  years  back  the  male  Indians  considered  it  a  disgrace  to  labor,  and  I  am 
told  of  a  case  in  this  tribe  within  the  last  ten  years,  where  a  wife  refused  to  live 
with  her  husband  because  he  proposed  to  live  after  the  customs  of  the  white  man, 
and  brought  wood  and  water  lor  his  wife  to  cook  with.  It  has  been  my  endeavor 
since  being  among  them  to  teach  them  that  not  to  work  is  a  dis^ace.  There  is  a 
large  majority  of  Indiansof  this  reservation  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  "  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,"  and  they  are  particularly  pleased  when  an  oppor- 
tuuity  affords  to  earn  ready  money.  With  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal,  an  agent 
can  employ  only  a  limited  number  to  work  for  wages.  Some  few  go  into  ths  white 
settlements  for  work,  but  there,  too,  in  this  country,  the  work  is  limited. 

IMPROVIDENCE. 

One  great  trouble  to  contend  with  in  the  management  of  Indians  is  their  improvi- 
dence, and  want  of  economy.  I  was  nrging  a  man  last  spring  to  put  out  trees  to  serve 
in  time  for  wood,  timber,  and  shade,  and  the  characteristic  above  spoken  of  was  shown 
in  his  answer  when  he  said  he  "  woul^  not  live  long  enongh  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  it." 

FARMING. 

The  farming  operations  of  the  Indians  for  the  past  year  have  on  the  whole  been 
qtiite  snccessfal.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  drought  for  several  years  past,  discour- 
aging alike  to  whites  and  Indian^,  they  went  to  work  in  earnest  again,  and  very  mate.- 
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nally  increaaed  the  acre&ge  nnder  cultivation  on  their  farms.  Heavy  snows  daring 
thtfwinter,  mod  £ivorable  raina  in  spring  and  snnuaer.  tiave  sapplied  sufficient  moist- 
ote  to  prodnce  qnite  a  good  yield  of  grain  and  vegetables.  Many  potato  patohes  were, 
bowerer,  destroyed  by  bugs.  The  sunflower,  that  is  indigenous  to  this  section  and 
^ws  epontaneonsly  wherever  the  soil  is  broken  by  plow  or  wagon-wheel  is  fast  spread- 
ing and  becoming  a  great  pest.  It  would  be  well  if  some  means  could  be  devised  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

Stoek-raising  is  becoming  qnite  a  feature  with  these  Indians,  and  I  encourage  the 
idea  always. 

SANTTABT  CONDITION. 

The  birtb-rate  and  death-rate  have  kept  about  on  even  pace  for  the  past  twelve 
Booths.  Most  of  the  deaths  noted  resulted  from  old  age  and  pulmonary  complaints. 
The  eonsamption  seems  traceable  in  some  respects  to  their  change  from  the  skin  and 
cloth  t«nt  or  "  tipi "  to  houses.  In  the  tent  they  necessarily  breathed  plenty  of  fresh 
sir,  while  tbey  sometimes  fail  to  properly  ventilate  their  houses.  This  will  doubtless 
be'eocreoted,  however,  when  tbey  become  better  acquainted  with  and  observe  the 
laws  of  hygiene. 

Indian  medicine  men  do  not  seem  to  possess  as  much  influence  as  formerly.  The 
noD«r  they  disappear  entirely  and  give  place  to  rational  medical  treatment  the  bet- 
ter. Their  treatment  of  the  sick  consisted  mostly  in  drum-beating,  incantations,  and 
myiti^iiig  ceremonies,  together  with  the  use  of  a  few  herbs,  the  qualities  of  which 
ars  unknown  and  their  virtue  for  healing  extremely  doubtful. 

RSDUCIMO  RATIONS. 

The  rations  are  being  gradually  reduced,  and  this  plan  more  than  any  other  one 
tking  makes  the  Indian  realize  that  he  must  depend  on  himself  for  a  support.  But 
as  rations  are  reduced  I  think  the  issue  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  implements 
tbonld  be  increased.  I  have  induced  a  few  of  the  Indians  this  year  to  purchase  mow- 
ing machines  fbr  themselves,  but  their  means  are  as  yet  very  limited  and  they  ars 
eoinpeaed  to  go  slowly  in  such  matters. 

CARE  OF  OLD  AND  INFIRM. 

There  sboald  be  an  establishment  at  every  agency  on  the  order  of  a  "  poor-houee 
sad  fatm,"  where  the  old  and  infirm  Indians  can  be  fed  and  cared  for.  This  wonld 
enable  a  mneb  more  rapid  reduction  of  rations  and  leave  the  strong  and  able-bodied 
to  provide  food  for  themselves. 

BROOD  MARES  AND  CATTUt. 

During  last  spring  and  early  summer  54  brood  mares  and  30  yoke  of  oxen  (one- 
kalf  fat  Crow  Creek  and  one-half  for  Lower  Brul£)  were  furnished  for  issue.  The 
(ood  resnlt  of  placing  the  oxen  is  already  seen  by  the  amount  of  sod  that  has  been 
tamed  and  the  advantage  in  material  wealth  will  be  shown  as  to  brood  mares  in  due 
tisM.  This  stock  was  all  issued  to  the  most  deserving  Indians  as  a  reward  of  merit 
to  those  who  have  made  the  best  progress  in  farming  and  care  of  stock. 

INDEPENDENT  RESERVATIONS. 

Guided  by  the  light  of  history,  these  Indiana  are  jealous  of  their  land  interests. 
They  are  continnalTy  talking  of  it,  and  have  frequently  appealed  to  me  to  ask  the 
" Gnat  Father  "  (the  President)  to  have  each  of  the  Sionx  agencies  laid  off  into  sep- 
ante  reserves,  with  a  title  so  certain  that  they  can  not  be  dispossessed  witbont  tbeir 
own  eonaeiit.  Their  tenure  to  this  land  seems  to  them  uncertain,  and  but  for  the 
timely  inangoration  of  the  present  administration  the  Crow  Cieek  Indians  would 
have  been  despoiled  of  a  large  tract,  as  tbeir  f  orefatheirs  have  been  before  them,  with- 
out having  a  say  in  the  matter  or  a  "  friend  at  court."  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
BDderstood  as  advocating  that  these  Sioux  Indians  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the 
vast  nncoltivated  territory  now  ocoapied  by  thorn.  I  believe  it  will  be  right,  after 
the  Indiaos'have  been  located  on  land  and  given  in  addition  a  fair  margin  to  hold  in 
coBUMm  for  their  children  and  place  them  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  the  whites 
with  whom  they  will  come  in  contact,  to  throw  open  for  settlement  the  balance  of 
the  land  to  those  whites  in  search  of  homes,  and  let  railroads  penetrate  this  now  non- 
jHodocing  region  and  have  it  furnish  its  quota  towards  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  Indians  are  bettei  off  and  make  more  rapid  progress  when  brought  in 
eoDtaet  with  good  white  men.  They  unconsciously  pick  the  white  man's  brains  and 
katnUs  ways. 
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BEUGION. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Burt,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Trith  his  native  assistants, 
Messrs.  David  Tatyapa  and  Daniel  Fire  Clohd,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  at  Lower  Bmlj, 
report  an  increase  in  the  membership  and  in  the  namber  of  church-KoinK  people. 
Two  new  missions  have  been  establjsned  under  the  aospices  of  this  onnrcn,  one  at 
each  agency. 

MARRIED  RELATIONS. 

While  the  Sioux  are  by  no  means  a  sensnal  people,  and  while  they  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  other  races  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  yet  their  married  relations  are 
such  that  mnch  tronble  is  engendered.  The  custom  has  been  and  still  exists  for  In- 
dian men  to  purchase  wives,  with  a  pony,  gnu,  or  other  property,  that  please  their  fancy, 
and  too  frequently  tire  of  and  get  rid  of  them  or  "  throw  them  away,"  as  the  ex-  , 
pression  goes.  Congress  occupied  weeks  and  newspapers  indulged  freely  in  long  dis- 
cussions of  the  Mormons  and  their  bigamy,  blaming  and  finally  punishing  them,  bat 
not  one  word  on  this  subject  in  regard  to  the  Indians,  though  the  popnlation  of  the 
latter  is  about  one-half  that  of  the  former.  The  principle  seems  to  be,  if  the  Indians 
are  moral,  "  all  right ; "  if  not,  "  we  don't  care  to  be  bothered  with  tlie  subject."  A 
law  passed  by  Congress  March  3, 1885,  makes  Indians  amenable  for  certain  crimes  un- 
der the  laws  of  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are  located,  but,  purposely  it 
seems,  the  crime  of  bigamy  was  left  out. 

Another  long-neglected  duty  has  been  in  not  providing  means  for  reimbursing 
States  and  Territories  for  cost  of  trying  cases  under  this  law,  which  would  only  be  & 
matter  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  where  Indians  pay  no  taxes  nor  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  such  States  and  Territories. 

FREIGHTING. 

Until  last  year  freight  for  agency  was  landed  by  steamboats  on  the  river  bank,  sev- 
eral miles  from  agency,  from  whence  it  was  hanled  by  agency  teams  to  'vs^arehouses. 
Now  freight  is  deliveriEiid  at  Chamberlain,  the  nearest  railroad  point,  from  whence  it  is 
hauled  to  agency  by  Indian  freighters.  This  plan  saves  goods  from  exposure  they  are 
subjected  to  when  landed  by  steamboats,  saves  confosion  and  annoyance  attendant 
on  stopping  agency  teams  from  other  important  work  to  rush  to  landing,  and  at  same 
time  gives  Indians  a  chance  to  earn  money — a  very  important  factor  in  their  civiliza- 
tion. 

EDUCATION. 

It  is  an  uphill  bnsiness  for  the  children  of  these  people  to  master  English.  They  do 
not  learn  as  fast  as  white  children,  of  course.  They  do  not  inherit  habits  of  thought 
and  mind-training  as  do  the  whites,  and  besides  are  placed  at  the  disadvantage  or 
hearing  the  Indian  language  spoken  all  around  by  parents,  relatives,  and  friends. 
Bat  the  sohools  are  doing  good  work,  and  under  your  instructions  to  discourage  the 
nse  of  the  Indian  language  to  tne  utmost  limit,  still  better  results  will  follow.  There 
is  a  "little  leaven  V  now,  and  the  whole  must  soon  become  so. 

As  home  is  the  place  for  the  A-B-C's  to  be  taught  to  white  children,  so  should  the 
reservation  school  furnish  the  elementary  education  of  these  people,  which  will  be 
found  generally  ample ;  and  by  way  of  reward  or  aflfording  better  facilities  to  brighter 
minds,  let  more  advanced  schools,  east  or  west,  be  called  into  requisition,  always 
having  a  due  regard  for  the  healthfuluess  of  pupils,  and  of  locality  where  they  are 
sent. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employ^  of  both  agencies  can  be  measured  by  the  Jeffersonian  test.  They  ajre 
capable  and  honest.  They  have  seconded  me  in  the  most  hearty  manner  in  doing 
every  thing  to  advance  these  people  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization. 

THE  ADDITIONAL  FARMERS. 

Mr.  Collins  at  Crow  Creek  and  Mr.  White  at  Lower  Bral6  have  been  particularly 
enthusiastic  in  their  work  of  teaching  the  Indians  farming,  and  patting  their  hands 
to  the  plow  whenever  necessary. 

THE  INDIAN  POUCE 

are  prompt  to  execute  orders  and  untiring  in  performing  work  assigned  them.  They 
are  to  an  agency  what  a  well-organized  police  force  is  to  a  city,  and  are,  in  foci,  in- 
dispensable to  its  successful  management. 
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CROW  CREEK  AGENCY. 

Thia  ag«Dcy  is  prettily  located  in  the  yalley  of  the  Miasonri  river  abont  25  miles 
frem  CStamberlain,  Dak  ,  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago,  Milwankee  and  Saint  Paul 
Bailnwd. 

UESBRVATION  AKD  ALLOTMENTS. 

The  reaervatioD  contains  about  576,000  acres  of  farming,  timber,  and  grazing,  or 
grass  lands,  abont  two-thirds  of  which  is  arable.    The  timber  is  becoming  quite  scarce. 

Most  of  the  Indians  have  taken  np  land  in  severalty,  and  their  advancement  for 
this  reason  is  especially  very  marked  from  year  to  year. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

The  improvements  made  by  the  Government  since  my  last  report  have  been  of  » 
very  snbstantial  nature,  consisting  of  17  comfortable  frame  dwellings  for  Indians  on 
the  Crow  Creek  reservation  who  have  taken  up  land  in  severalty  and  gone  to  farm- 
ing on  same ;  one  grain  warehouse  for  both  Indian  and  agency  use ;  one  warehouse 
for  snpplies,  to  replace  an  old,  dilapidated  aifair  ready  to  tnmble  down ;  one  steam 
grist  mill  now  in  process  of  erection,  which  is  destined  to  play  a  couspicnons  part 
m  the  advancement  of  these  people ;  9  miles  of  wire  fence  across  the  mouth  of  that 
portion  of  reservation  known  as  "  Big  Bend,"  thus  inclosing  a  pasture  of  probably 
75,000  acres,  which  will  prove  invalnable  for  holding  Government  herd,  and  gradu- 
ally become  a  ceneral  pastnre  ground  for  the  tribe. 

There  shoold  be  some  arrangements  to  snpply  the  agency  with  water  and  afford 
fire  protection  other  than  the  means  now  resorted  to— that  of  hauling  a  half  mile  from 
the  river. 

CENSUS. 

The  censaa  of  June  30  last  shows  a  population  of  1,103  Indians  and  mixed  bloods, 
of  whom  abont  100  are  Santees,  Lower  Brnlfis,  Yanktons,  and  half-breeds,  the  balance 
being  Lower  Yauktonai  Sioux.    Divided  according  to  ages,  they  are  as  follows : 

Itales  above  eighteen  years • 298 

Fonales  above  fourteen  years 379 

Between  six  and  sixteen  years,  both  sexes 242 

Under  six  years,  both  sexee .., 190 


1,103 

HOUSE  BUILDING. 

Boilding  honses  has  been  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  this  year  than  any  years 
pterions.  The  Grovemment  fnmishedmaterial  for  seventeen  comfortable  framehouses, 
the  Indians  doin^  the  work.  Besides  these,  about  twelve  log  houses  have  been  erected 
by  the  Indians  tor  themselves.  In  addition  to  this  quite  a  number  of  Indians  have 
been  assisted  with  shingle  roofs,  aud  floors. 

CRIMES  AND  OFFENStS. 

This  agency  has  been  particniarly  free  from  crimes.  Theguard-housn  was  brought 
into  requisition  to  punish  a  man  for  adultery  with  another  man's  wife  and  once  to 
pgniah  a  woman  for  stabbing  a  man  from  jealousy.  Bnt  there  has  been  no  stealing 
nor  whisky  drinking  come  to  my  knowledge. 

SCHOOLS. 

Tbs  industrial  boarding-school  at  Crow  creek  has  been  well  conducted  for  several 
years.  There  was  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  during  the  year.  It  is  not  perfect, 
however,  and  I  hope  to  make  it  much  better.  There  is  an  addition  much  needed  to 
one  of  th«  bnildings  the  cost  of  which  would  be  abont  |600.  This  would  enable  the 
school  now  accommodating  sixty  children  to  double  its  capacity. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church  a  very  line  and  handsome  school  build- 
ing has  been  erected  abont  18  miles  from  this  agency.  The  building  was  put  Ap  too 
iMo  io  the  season  to  accomplish  a  great  deal,  but  1  expect  much  from  it  in  another 
year. 

In  this  connection,  I  take  pleasure  in  meutiouing  another  very  great  improvement 
bsing  added  to  the  Crow  Creek  reservation.    Miss  Grace   Howard,  daughter  of  Mr. 
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Joe  Howard,  the  well-known  writer  of  New  YorV,  is  liaviDg  erected  about  12  miles 
from  the  agency  a  commodious  home  where  Indian  girls  returning  from  Eastern 
schools,  as  well  as  other  young  women  of  this  reservation,  will  be  taught  varloas 
nsefal  industries.  Hiss  Howard  is  quite  a  young  lady,  but  such  is  her  interest  and 
zeal  in  the  Indian  canse  that  she  has  left  home,  friends,  the  comforts  of  civilized  life, 
and  all  the  gayeties  and  pleasures  of  our  great  metropolis  to  spend  her  life  amonz 
these  people.  Such  instances  are  rarely  known,  bnt  she  with  great  enthusiasm,  with 
all  the  ardor  of  a  warm  young  nature,  and  with  a  cool  and  deUberate  jndgmeut  that 
would  well  become  a  much  older  head,  has  gone  earnestly  to  work. 
The  names  of  teachers  and  salaries  paid  at  Crow  creek  are  as  follows : 

Per  annum. 

J.  F.  Sftwtell,  principal  teacher $720 

Mollie  V.  Gaither,  teacher 600 

E,  B.  Peter,  teacher 600 

Joseph  Sutton,  industrial  teacher v 500 

Sallie  Sawtell,  matron 480 

Maggie  Hall,  seamstress 360 

Hannah  Lonergan,  cook 300 

Jolia  Jacobs,  laundress 300 

AOENCT  FABM. 

The  agency  farm  has  done  fairly  well  this  year.  The  agency  farmer,  besides  cnl- 
tivating  the  farm^  has  assisted  much  with  other  work.  He  is  now  engaged  in  mak- 
ing hay,  of  which  it  will  take  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  tons.  Owing  to  the  increase 
of  stock  of  Indians  and  the  growing  demand  for  hay  lands,  and  the  distance  I  now  have 
to  send  for  it,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  sow  most  of  the  agency  field  with  tame 
grasses.     It  will  be  cheaper  to  purchase  grain  for  horses  than  hay. 

DISPOSSESSING  THE  WHITES. 

During  last  spring  a  number  of  white  trespassers,  who  had  gone  on  the  reservation 
under  Executive  order  dated  February  27,  1835,  and  who  had  been  ordered  off  after 
President  Cleveland's  proclamation  of  April  17,  1885,  declaring  them  unlawful  occu- 
pants, were  removed.  My  instructions  were  to  confine  operations  to  that  part  of  the 
reservation,  called  the  "Big  Bend"  country,  which  it  was  proposed  to  fence  in  as  a 
pasture  gronnd  for  Government  herd.  From  tone  assumed  by  settlers  when  warned  to 
remove  themselves  and  effects,  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  remove  them 
with  my  limited  police  force,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  conflict,  loss  of  life 
or  property,  as  they  declared  they  would  not  submit  to  such  removal.  When  I  spoke 
of  the  military  they  said  it  was  the  same  old  "  bugaboo  "  gotten  up  by  the  former 
agent  to  scare  them ;  bnt  when  the  military  actually  arrived  they  saw  that  the  Gov- 
ernnieut  was  in  earnest  in  the  matter,  and  moved  peaceably  and  quietly.  One  of 
them  remarked  that  it  was  well  to  have  something  definite  decided,  as  they  had 
beeu  living  in  a  state  of  suspense  for  two  years,  and  the  greatest  hardship  was  in 
allowing  tbeni  to  remain  after  the  first  notice  to  leave  was  served  on  them  by  my 
predecessor  in  office.  These  people  were  treated  with  all  due  consideration  b^  Capt. 
Albert  L.  Meyer,  in  command  of  troops,  and  myself.  They  had  ample  notice  and 
were  allowed  plenty  of  time  to  remove  themselves  and  effects.  The  sensational  news- 
paper reports  were  without  foundation,  and  seemed  to  have  emanated  from  persons 
who  draw  on  their  imagination  for  facts.  The  adverse  criticisms  of  the  press  hostile 
to  this  administration  wore  unjust.  There  are  yet  several  hundred  whites  on  this 
reservation  who  came  under  sanio  Executive  order  and  ore  making  extensive  improve- 
ments. 

LOWER    BRULfi   AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river  on  the  west  bank,  and  abont  5 
miles  below  Chamberlain,  Dak. 

Most  of  the  bnildings  are  in  good  repair.  Next  year  a  now  store-house  will  be 
needed. 

RESERVATION  AND  LAND  IN  8EVERALTT. 

The  Lower  Bml^s  occupy  an  undivided  portion  of  the  Great  Sioux  reservation. 
Under  your  recommendation  a  survey  of  selected  portions  is  now  being  made  by  the 
land  office.  This  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Indians,  as  when  onco  ou 
their  individual  claims  their  interests  will  be  aroused  and  their  progress  must  be 
more  rapid. 
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CENSUS. 

Tho  oensas  taken  Jane  30  last  shows  a  popalation  of  1,237  Indians  and  mixed  bloods, 
of  whom  abont  75  are  balf-breeds  with  a  few  Yanktons  and  Lower  Yanktonai  SioDX. 
DiTided  according  to  ages  tbey  are  as  follows : 


I  above  elghteea  years 301 

FamalM  above  fonrteen  years ! 394 

Between  six  and  sixteen  years,  both  sexes 304 

Under  six  years,  both  sexes 238 

Total 1,237 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  lodians  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  mast  become self-snpporting,  and  are 
gnag  to  work  in  earnest.  They  have  added  mnch  in  the  way  of  new  bieaklDg  and 
otter  improvements  since  my  last  report.  The  issue  of  brood  mares  and  workecen 
tUa  year  is  having  a  wholesome  effect. 

DRUNKENNESS  AND  CHIMES. 

The  Indians  here  occasionally  are  cangbt  by  the  police  with  whisky  about  them. 
They  seem  to  have  a  craving  for  stimulants  and  drugs  that  influence  them  powerfully, 
aad  when  they  can  not  procure  whisky,  will  take  peppermint,  chloral,  and  opium. 
Adraggist  in  Chamberlain  sold  several  Indians  chloiul  last  spring,  from  the  effects 
of  which  one  died  and  two  others  were  at  the  point  of  death.  This  fact  was  reported 
to  yoo  at  thn  time,  bnt  as  I  never  heard  from  yon  on  the  subject  I  suppose  nothing 
cao  be  dime  in  such  cases. 

The  Indian  Handsome  Elk  was  arrested  by  three  of  the  Indian  police,  July  27  last, 
for  the  mnider  of  another  Indian  named  One  Eye,  at  this  agency,  in  September, 
ISB6,  before  I  aaenmed  charge,  and  is  now  in  jail  at  Chamberlain  awaiting  trial. 

AGENCY  FARM. 

Ad  addition  of  20  acres  has  been  added  to  agency  farm,  and  good  sod  com  will 
Vtoduce  probably  200  bushels.  The  agency  t^ams  have  not  only  cultivated  acres 
Mon^ing  to  farm,  bnt  have  assisted  those  Indians  who  have  no  teams  and  express 
a  witlingneas  to  do  something  and  make  a  start. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  indostrial  boarding-school,  under  the  management  of  Mies  King,  has  done  ex- 
csedingly  yreVl.  In  fact,  from  all  I  can  learn,  ithas  been  better  conducted  than  ever 
before.  The  only  drawback  in  school  matters  now  atthis  agency  is  want  of  another 
tailding,  in  order  to  provide  educational  advantages  for  the  many  children  overthe 
ccMTvation  erowing  up  in  ignorance. 

Under  aauority  from  yon,  I  hastily  constmcted  an  addition  to  an  old  school-house 
that  bad  been  long  idle  at  month  of  White  river,  and  employed  Mies  Goodale  to  take 
ckarge  of  it.  She  opened  school  about  the  1st  of  January  last.  At  same  time  Miss 
Tilcston  got  an  appointment  as  missionary.  These  two  young  girls  co-operated  to- 
gether. Tbey  showed  all  throngh  the  year  indomitable  pluck,  energy,  and  persever- 
anee,  and  made  a  splendid  success  of  this  camp  school,  not  only  by  educating  the 
duldren  and  advancing  them  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  exercising  a  most  whole- 
Mmo  inflnence  over  the  whole  camp.  Samuel  Medicine  Bull,  a  full-blood  Indian 
aad  a  returned  Hampton  student,  lives  in  this  camp  and  rendered  these  young  ladies 
valoable  aaaiatance.    He  will  be  assistant  teacher  next  session,  as  you  are  aware. 

The  loQowing  are  names  of  teachers  and  salaries  paid  at  Lower  BruU  during  year : 

Perannom. 

KeQie  A.  King,  snperintendent  and  principal  teacher $600 

B.  TilteiT,  teacher « 500 

ttatyV.  Osbom,  seamstress  and  assistant  teacher 360 

Helena  B.  Johnson,  matron 480 

XaijrPedaison,  cook :100 

Canto  JiAnaon,  laundress 300 

JQateeOoodale,  teacher  day  school,  White  river 600 
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C0NCLU6IUN. 

I  thauk  yoD,  Mr.  Commissioner,  for  the  generons  assistaace  rendered  me  by  yoor 
offico,  and  the  kind  manner  in  which  yon  have  aided  me  in  making  a  saccess  or  the 
year's  work.  Inclosed  herewith  yon  will  find  statistics  of  agency  and  reports  of  Mr. 
P.  £i.  Tippett,  clerk  in  charge  at  Lower  Brnl^,  and  Miss  Elaine  Goodalo,  teacher  of 
day  school  at  mouth  of  White  river. 
Very  respectfolly, 

WiLUAM  W.  Anderson, 

U.  S,  India*  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sepoitof  White  Siter  tchoolfor  the  ytar  ending  July  1,  1887. 

The  Indnstrial  da;  achool  at  the  month  of  White  river  opened  Jannary  11, 1887,  and  has  therefore 
been  In  aession  dpting  leea  than  t70*thlrds  of  the  school  year.  The  proj^ross  made  by  the  children  in 
English  studies  and  their  general  improvement 'has  been  all  that  coold  be  asked.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  teacher  and  resident  lad;  miaaionary,  both  of  whom  have  bad  an  experience  of  some  yean  in  an 
eastern  training  school,  that  these  children  compare  favorably  in  scholarship  with  those  who  have 
been  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  a  boarding'Scbool  at  the  East.  That  the  average  attendance  ha» 
not  been  larger  is  chiefly  owing  to  severe  weather  during  the  winter  months  and  to  a  protracted  visit 
of  one-third  of  the  whole  school  to  a  neighboring  agency  in  the  spring.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  children  belonging  to  the  day  schools  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  agency  witbout  very 
good  reason. 

The  feature  of  this  school  is  its  industrial  training— its  pressing  needs  and  tboseof  ot]ierda;soliool» 
are  in  this  direction.  Hlxsion  and  private  aid  and  tbe  volnntaiv  assistance  of  the  lady  missionary 
have  made  it  possible  to  teach  various  indnsttles  not  provided  for  by  Qovemment.  Thejewins 
school,  which  nas  held  an  hour's  session  daily,  has  been  wholly  supported  by  these  means.  Each  girl 
has  made  for  herself  in  the  school  or  been  given  two  dresses  and  two  suits  of  undetelothing,  beside 
hats,  stockings,  and  other  articles.  Each  boy  has  received  a  sliirt,  hat,  and  stockings,  and  each  of 
the  smaller  boys  a  snit  of  clothes.  It  is  recommended  that  every  day  school  should  to  provided  by 
by  Government  with  materials  to  conduct  a  sewing  class  and  to  provide  the  children  witn  some  por- 
tion of  their  clothing.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  habits  of  neatness  and  industry  oan  be  as  welt 
learned  in  a  day  school  as  in  a  boarding-school. 

The  cooking  classes  have  been  very  successful,  and  shouldbeeverywhereintrodnced,in  connection 
with  a  middayluncb  for  the  scholars  wherever  their  homes  are  so  widely  scattered  as  to  warrant  it.  Our 
children  do  not  need  a  school  lunch,  except  uccasionslly  as  an  object  lesson. 

The  boys  have  worked  well  in  the  garden,  where  they  cnltivate  twelve  or  fourteen  different  vegeta- 
bles. Host  of  these  have  not  yet  been  gathered.  An  assistant  competent  to  teach  carpentering  ba» 
been  appointed,  and  it  is  requested  that  a  log  bouse,  costing  some  ^0  be  putnp  at  once  for  a  shop  in 
which  the  boys  oan  learn  the  elements  of  the  trade,  and  or  furnished  with  the  neeessai^  tools. 

It  Is  hoped  tbat  the  success  at  White  River  may  serve  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  greatly  in- 
creasing the  number  of  day  schools,  and  the  Indtwtrial  facilities  of  those  already  in  operation. 

Elairk  Ooodali, 

Teaehtr. 

W.  W.  AXDBRSON, 

v.  S.  Indian  Agent 


Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  Augutt  ii4,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1887. 

This  reservation  lies  soath  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  Ramsey  and  Benson  counties,  in 
northern  Dakota.  The  reservation  did  contain  i£<0,4U0  acres,  bnt  owing  to  a  mistake 
in  running  the  western  boundary  line  these  Indians  sustained  a  loss  of  64,000  acre» 
of  land,  wuich  reduces  the  amount  now  contained  in  the  resenration  to  166,400  acres. 

The  language  of  the  treaty  of  1862,  defining  the  boundaries  of  this  reservation,  i» 
as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  most  easterly  point  of  Devil's  lake,  thence  along  the  water*  of  said  lake  to  th» 
most  westerly  point  of  the  same,  thence  on  a  direct  line  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  Cheyenne  river, 
thence  down  said  river  to  a  point  opposite  tlie  lowest  end  of  Aspen  island,  and  thence  on  a  direct  lin» 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

In  1875  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  were  established  by  a  Government  sur- 
veyor. In  1683  I  discovered  by  survey  tbat  the  western  boundary  of  this  reservation 
had  been  erroneously  made,  and  reported  the  facts  to  the  Indian  OfiBce.  The  result 
was  that  the  Department  employed  C.  H.  Bates,  at  present  residing  in  Yankton^ 
Dak.,  to  resurvey  the  western  boundary  of  this  reservation;  he  did  so,  and  foond  the 
facts  as  reported  by  me  were  correct,  and  that  the  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  had  by  the 
erroneous  survey  been  deprived  of  some  64,000  acres  of  land. 

This  matter  was  referred  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  in  a  letter 
dated  September  18,  1883,  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  says : 

Whether  or  not  the  Cheyenne  river  baa  been  brought  nearer  to  the  westerly  point  of  the  Devil'» 
lake  al  another  point  by  changes  of  Its  bed,  which  often  occurs  in  these  western  rivers,  is  not  shown 
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■  tlii*  report.  The  bonndanr  line*  of  tbe  nserratlon  have  already  been  sarveyed  and  estabUahed, 
aad  aluoe  thax  vaa  dons  a  large  number  of  settlers  have  in  good  tnth  gone  npou  the  lands  lying  west 
«f  tbe  reaerration  line  aa  eatablisbed  in  1875.  believing  them  to  be  a  part  or  tbe  pnblio  domain,  and 
bars  aeqnind  rights  tbereon.  In  vie-w  of  these  facts  no  change  will  be  made  in  tbe  veatem  reserva- 
tiaa  Una  already  eatablisbed.  Tbe  Commiisioner  of  the  General  Iiand  Office  has  been  so  instructed. 
Vet7  reqtectfally, 

H.  If.  TXLLEB, 

Secretary. 

In  teply  to  the  statemeat  of  tbe  honorable  Secretary,  "  that  settlers  had  gone  on 
tbeae  lands  ia  good  faith  and  acquired  rights  thereon,"  these  settlers  were  notified 
by  tfM  that  they  were  on  the  ludiau  reSbrvation,  the  lands  bad  not  been  surveyed, 
aad  that  no  settler  can  acquire  any  lawful  rights  by  settling  upon  unsurveyed  lands.  - 
la  regard  to  the  Cheyenne  river  changing  its  bed,  would  not  the  honorable  Secretary 
be  compelled  to  prove,  in  a  court  of  law,  tha*.  it  had  chaneed  its  bed,  and  not  for  me 
or  the  Indiana  to  prove  that  it  had  not  t  But  we  will  be  accommodating,  and  by 
aSdaTita  now  on  file  in  tbe  Indian  Office,  which  are  conclusive  on  this  point,  show 
that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  this  river  to  have  changed  its  bed  within  tbe 
nemory  of  man;  and  iurther,  the  monuds  on  the  hills  near  the  river  bank  show  thtt 
this  river  has  not  change<l  its  bed  since  this  country  was  inhabited  ^y  the  mound 
builders.  Therefore,  while  it  is  clear  that  we  do  not  want  to  deprive  the  settlers  of 
rights  acquired  to  these  lands  (lawful  or  otherwise),  it  is  just  as  clear,  on  tbe  other 
hud,  that  au  erroneous  survey,  made  by  an  agent  appointed  by  tbe  Govermnent, 
aboold  not  deprive  these  Indians  of  land  thoy  are  justly  entitled  to  by  solemn  and 
■acrad  treaty.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  to  be  the  object  of  the  Ooyemmont  by  its  own 
«nor8  to  break  a  treaty.  I  therefore,  in  the  name  of  justice  and' the  Sioux  of  Devil's 
lAe,  ask  that  Congress  be  requested  to  reimburse  these  Indians  for  the  land  errone- 
owly  taken  from  them,  and  to  which  they  are  under  treaty  justly  entitled,  in  amount 
tS4,000.  Please  see  Special  Agent  H.  Heth's  report  on  this  subject,  dated  Devil's  Lake 
agency,  Angnst  9,  1387. 

NUMBER  OF  IMDIAMS,  ETC. 

The  nomber  of  Indians  now  on  tbe  reservation  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Hales  over  eighteen  years '. 238 

Females  over  fourteen  years S14 

MsUa  under  eighteen  years 196 

Flenialea onder  fourteen  years 190 

Total  of  all  ages 988 

Hales  between  six  and  sixteen 110 

Foialee  between  six  and  sixteen Ill 

Total  of  school-going  age 231 

Xamber  of  deaths 67 

Komber  of  births 40 

The  bands  originally  located  here  were  the  Si8seton,'Wahpeton,  and  Cut- Head  Sioux, 
but  they  have  now  lost  their  individuality  as  bands  by  intermarriage,  and  can  be  more 
properly  called  Sioux  of  Devil's  lake. 

I  now  propose  to  give  a  short  retrospective  history  of  these  Indians  since  their  first 
loeatioo  here  up  to  the  present  time,  and  if  tbe  personal  pronoun  I  appears  frequently 
I  WMb  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  been  more  or  less  identified  with  these 
Indians  and  their  management  from  1867  up  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  When  an  employ^  in  tbe  quartermaster's  department  at  this  post  (Fort  Tot- 
teo)  I  took  the  first  census  of  these  Indlarts,  and  issued  to  them  their  first  rations  of 
oom  and  pork  furnished  by  or  through  the  Army.  I  was  selected  for  this  work  by 
Oeneral  J.  N.  O. Whistler,  as  I  bad  some  knowledge  of  tbe  Indian  language  and  could 
intelligently  write  and  pronounce  the  Indian  names. 

In  1869  Devil's  lake  was  made  a  snbagency  of  the  Sisseton  agency,  nnder  Agent 
J.  W.  Daniels,  and  Peter  Sutherland  appointed  subagent.  I  acted  as  Mr.  Suther- 
Iscd's  interpreter,  and  assisted  him  in  his  work  until  the  appointment  of  William  H. 
Forbes,  tbe  first  agent  appointed  for  tbe  Devil's  Lake  Indians,  in  1871. 

For  the  lack  of  means  but  little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  farming  until  Mr. 
Forbes  was  made  agent,  other  than  the  cultivation  of  com  and  vegetables,  and  start- 
ii>g  the  Indians  nn^r  the  only  true  aud  correct  policy  calculated  to  civilize  and  make 
the  Indians  self-snpporting,  namely,  that  all  goods  and  supplies  were  only  issued  in 
payment  for  work  performed  or  produce  delivered,  except  to  the  old  and  destitute, 
and  to  this  poUcy  can  be  attributed  tbe  8ucoe6s  of  the  Indians  of  this  and  Sisseton 
teaervationa.    This  clause  was  made  part  of  their  treaty  by  Joseph  R.  Brown,  well 
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known  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Minnesota^  and  afterwards  ludiuu  agent  for  the  In- 
dians of  Redwood  and  Yellow  Medicine  before  the  massacre  of  lU&i. 

After  the  appointment  of  A^eut  Forbes  these  Indians  received  their  pro  rata  of  the 
$80,000,  which,  under  treaty  stipnlations,  was  to  go  to  the  support  of  this  and  Sisseton 
agency  Indians. 

Agent  Forbes  continued  the  work  and  system  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Sutherland  and 
myself,  and  having  plenty  of  means  continued  the  work  until'  his  death  witii  com- 
mendable energy  and  success,  assisted  by  myself  and  the  present  agent  at  Standing 
Rock  agency,  James  McLanghlin.  A  Mr.  Beokwith  was  agent  for  about  a  year  ^fter 
Mr.  Forbes's  death,  but  accomplished  nothing ;  he  was  succeeded  by  McLanghlin  a» 
agent.  McLaughlin  served  six  years  as  agent,  and  -was  then  (1881)  appointed  agent 
at  Standing  Rock  agency,  and  was  succeeded  by  your  humble  servant,  who  has  been 
in  charge  up  until  the  present  time,  six  years. 

These  Indians  were  all  "  blanket  Indians,"  who  had  never  done  a  day's  work  on  a 
farm  in  their  lives,  but  by  degrees  have  steadily  advanced  until  to-day  they  ar« 
about  self-supporting  and  not  a  "blanket  Indian"  on  the  reservation ;  all  are  culti- 
vating farms  of  their  own,  scattered  over  the  reservation,  living  in  log  houses  bnilt  by 
themselves.  They  are  now  about  in  the  middle  of  their  harvest,  cutting  their  grain 
with  35  harvesters  and  bindera,  and  18  self-raking  reapers,  purchased  by  themselves, 
in  clnbs  of  from  three  to  five,  with  money  paid  them  for  flour  for  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Indians  which  is  gronnd  at  the  agency  grist-mill,  and  money  paid  for  wood  for  the 
agency  and  schools,  and  some  money  earned  by  the  sale  of  dried  buffalo  bones  and 
dead  and  down  timber;  the  latter  is  sold  dnringthe  winter  and  hauled  across  the  ioe 
to  the  town  of  Devil's  Lake,  where  during  last  winter  for  a  time  they  made  wood  a 
drug  upon  the  market. 

More  than  half  of  our  machines  are  worked  with  oxen,  and,  as  a  resnlt,  we  will 
lose  at  least  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  by  overripening  before  it  is  possible  to  cut  the 
grain  with  this  slow  process.  For  lack  of  horse  teams  to  do  onr  harvesting  we  will 
lose  more  than  double  the  amount  of  grain  necessory  to  feed  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Indians.  For  instance,  three  men  own  one  self-binder,  and  have  only  ox  teams  to 
work  it ;  one  has  40  acres,  another  60  acres,  and  another  80  acres,  aggregating  180 
acres.  With  an  ox  team  about  8  acres  a  day  can  be  cnt,  so  that  over  twenty-two 
days  (without  counting  delays  by  rain  or  repairs  of  machine,  if  broken)  will  elapse 
before  all  the  grain  is  cut.  Now,  is  it  not  clear  that  if  grain  stands  twenty-two  days 
before  it  is  cut,  after  it  is  fit  to  cut,  that  great  loss  by  shelling  of  the  overripe  grain 
is  an  inevitable  resnltf  The  foregoing  is  not  the  only  dis^vantage  under  which 
these  Indians  labor  in  their  farming  operations  for  lack  of  horse  teams,  which  I  will 
now  point  out,  as  I  have  already  done  in  answer  to  a  circular  letter  dated  March  18, 
18<%,  in  which  the  Department  says: 

The  one  fn'eat  object  thia  Department  has  now  In  view  is  tbe  clTili^ation  of  the  Indian  and  to 
enable  him  to  support  himself  by  afsHcalture  as  soon  as  possible.  I  llierefore  expect  and  will  re- 
quire «U  Indian  agents  and  agency  employes  who  wiah  to  be  retained  in  the  service  to  nse  every 
means  at  their  command  to  instruct,  encourage,  and  assist  the  Indiana  to  this  end,  and  tJieir  marked 
progress  in  aocceMfUaETlcaltnre,  commencing  with  the  current  year,  is  indispensably  neceeaary  to 
prove  the  agent  and  employ  to  of  an  agency  qnuUled  for  their  positions. 

Nothing  less  than  a  very  gr«at  Improvement  over  former  years  will  be  satisfactory,  etc 

As  soon  as  practicable  I  am  requested  to  write  my  views,  making  such  suggestions 
and  recommendations  as  I  think  wonid  further  the  work. 


The  Stat  solid  step  necessary  to  aocomplish  "the  one  great  object  the  Department  has  now  in  view  " 
is  to  make  allotmenta  of  land  In  aeveralty  to  the  Indians,  and  furnish  each  man  with  the  neceaaary 
animals  and  Implements  reqnired  to  cultivate  properly  bis  farm,  nnder  reliable,  competent,  and  prac- 
tical fannera,  at  a  salary  by  the  year  that  good  men  will  work  for.  These  farmers  should  have  soit- 
able  houses  for  their  families  in  the  district,  where  they  hare  charge,  knd  live  there  summer  and 
winter.  The  reservation  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  districts  according  to  its  size  and  nambor 
of  Indiana.  Judging  from  my  own  experience  (twenty  years)  nuder  these  conditions,  a«t  forth  as 
above,  all  Indians  can  bemade  self-supporting  in  from  four  to  six  yuars  You  can  not  say  "work 
or  starve"  to  a  man  who  has  not  the  means  to  work  with,  and  I  have  never  seen  an  Indian  who  would 
not  work  if  famished  tbe  means,  and  work  nnder  difficulties  and  diaadvantages  which  no  white  man 
would  endnre. 

Someofthe  diaadvantagea  etc.,  I  will  point  out,  and  also  state  what  I  propose  to  do  li>  tbe  way  of 
steps  In  advance  of  the  old  nusatisfoctorv  routine  and  nnnecessarily  blow  advancement  of  the  Indiana 
in  beooming  self-snpporting,  which  Is  the  direct  resnlt  of  Congressional  legislation  and  Department 
mllngs  and  false  economy  in  the  amonnt  of  salary  and  number  of  employees  roqnire<l  (allowed)  at  the 
different  agencies,  and  otner  reductions  and  disallowanoes.  To  illustrate :  In  order  "  that  an  increaao 
in  prodnction  and  a  decrease  in  estimates  for  the  purchase  of  subsistence  msy  at  oncereanlfat 
Tnrtle  mountain,  I  requested  authority  to  expend  |7S0  in  the  open-market  purchase  of  seeds  for  dis- 
tribution to  these  people;  the  Department,  however,  oonsldeied  ''  the  amonnt  excessive"  and  allowed 
bnt  $300  for  the  purchase  of  seeds.  Kow,  if,  as  aresaltofthis  reduction  In  the  amount  to  be  expended 
for  aoeds,  some  of  the  land  oon  not  be  seedol,  and  a  deoioase  of  production  tbe  necessary  cooaeqnenoe, 
neither  the  agent  nor  the  employto  can  be  held  responaible,  nor  can  the  amonnt  of  prodnotion  at , 
Turtle  moontaln  be  taken  aa  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  whether  the  agent  or  employes  •hooldl 
b*  retained  in  the  service. 
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Mj  aibitct  by  tlie  foresoiiiK  •tatemcot  Is  to  skow  the  necessity  of  allowloi;  as  agent  more  discretioD- 
arr  power  in  tbe  detailM  numagenient  of  the  ajiency  and  in  tli<>  employment  of  snch  employee  at  aach 
tiaea  uid  tm  •ocb  perioda  aa  tbe  exigencies  of  tbe  service  rrquiTo,  of  coarse  keeping  within  tbe  limit 
aad  not  exeeeding  toe  amODBt  allowm  for  leenlar  employes.  It  is  snpposed  thai  tbe  Department  Ins 
tall  eoolUenee  in  tbe  integrity  and  ability  of  the  agent,  and  if  the  Department  has  not  fall  confidence 
IB  my  iBt«|crity  and  abilty  I  have  no  desire,  nor  woold  I  remain  in  tbe  service  one  day,  especially  as 
the  oiBce  of  Indian  agent  la  witbont  honor  oremolnment.  and  generally  looked  upon  as  a  sinecure  post- 
tioD  hcM  by  poUtiauIiacks  for  the  purpose  of  makingafortnne  by  dishonest  means  oat  of  the  Indians 
jod  GoTomment.  I  am  no  politician,  nor  have  I  any  political  friends  that  I  know  of.  I  accepted  this 
BMiHon  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  late  Ber.  ,1.  B.  A.  Broaiiette,  and  having  accepted  the  tmst 
I  intend,  if  poasfble,  to  make  a  success  and  attain  "tbe  one  great  object  the  Department  has  now  in 
new."  bat  which  object  I  had  in  view  since  my  timt  appointment  as  agent. 

If  I  have  been  anccessfnl  so  far,  a  comparison  of  the  past  with  their  present  condition  sfaould  deter- 
miBe;  and  iodging  by  the  past  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why,  under  the  conditions  liefore  mentioned 
edf-aopponing  Indiana  sliould  not  be  the  result. 

Ceogresa  may  appropriate,  leagnes,  conferences,  and  societies  may  "resolute  "  and  pass  flowery, 
philantimpio,  aentimental,  and  theorrticiil  roles  and  laws  for  tbe  elevation  of  tbe  poor  red  man,  audit 
will  b«  mooey  spent  and  tune  wasted  if  you  have  not  pot  an  agent  directly  in  charge  of  tbe  Indiana 
who  is  phTsiraUy,  morally,  intelligently,  and  particularly  adapted  for  the  work,  backed  by  tbe  sup- 
port, ninpatby,  and  consdenoe  of  tbe  Department. 

"  What  do  yon  propose  to  do  in  tbe  way  of  steps  in  advance  of  the  old  nnsatisfactory  rontine,  so  aa 
to  incnaao  the  acreage  under  cultivation  by  Indians,  and  the  yield  per  acret "  I  propose  toexpeod  (if 
sQowed)  all  tbe  money  available  at  present  to  tbe  credit  of  tbeselndisns  In  tbe  purobaseof  work  animals 
(mares  and  oxes),  tbraahing machines,  and  lumber.  Harvesting-machines  tbe  Indians  must  purchase 
ibeaiatlvf.  Oor  acreage  is  now  ibore  than  we  can  successfully  cultivate  and  save  without  more  horse 
Itana  to  work  on  reaping  and  thrashing  machines. 

In  erdar  to  b«  able  to  do  onr  tbrasbing  last  fall  (80.000  bushels)  with  two  ten  horse-  power  machines 
■ad  one  ataamcr,  we  bad  to  have  too  many  men  stack  tlieir  grain  together,  some  having  to  haul  from 
1  to  4  miles,  anu  when  the  grain  was  thrashed  fiU  it  into  sacks,  barrels,  boxes,  and  on  tents  spread 
oat  on  the  cronnd,  and  ran  tbe  risk  of  losing  the  result  of  their  summer's  work  by  rain  before  they 
csnld  ban]  ibeir  erain  home.  Kow,  I  propose  to  have  every  man  stack  bis  grain  at  bis  own  stable,  so 
Oat  Ida  animals  oan  have  the  straw  to  eat,  and  also  to  be  used  in  roofing  stables  and  other  ont-bnild- 
tao.  In  Ibia  way  of  thrashing  mach  labor  will  be  aaved,  and  everything  be  much  more  satisfactory 
•Mi  beoeficia]  to  the  Indian. 

Sow,  whether  I  manage  as  I  propose  will  depend  on  the  consent  of  the  Department  to  make  the 
■<iivha«a  of  animala  and  machines— three  or  four  machines  of  six  horse-power  that  can  be  moved  read- 
ily and  worked  with  fewer  horses.  At  present  we  coald  not  run  the  machines  if  we  had  thera,  for 
laok  of  boTsea.  and  if  we  had  horses  enough  Just  to  run  the  machines  the  owners  of  the  animals  would 
be  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  teams  while  thrashing  fh>m  six  weeks  to  two  months,  and  could  not  in 
II— <HiiiiiM  II  do  their  fall  plowing.  Plowing  must  be  dono  in  the  fall  to  be  able  to  seed  early  to  insure 
nadgiainlntliislatltaae,  where  the  seasons  are  so  short,  and  the  grain  liable  to  injury  from  early 
f  I  aits.  Thrashing  is  Tery  hard  work  on  horses,  and  we  should  have  teams  enough,  so  that  that  we 
woold  not  be  obliged  to  use  one  team  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days. 

~  Xto  incmae  toe  yield  per  acre  and  quality  of  grain,"  Ihad  the  Indiana  sell  theirown  grain  and  buy 
frtrn  white  Ibrmers  on  the  borders  a  good  grade  of  wheat  for  seed.  Some  bought  seed  last  year,  anil 
■saicaalt  got  better  prices  for  their  grain,  and  their  neighbors,  seeing  the  difference  in  the  price  paid 
mmtHBf  to  qnality,  nearly  all  have  aanplied  themselves  with  good  seed. 

"Care  for  the  crop  after  It  la  gathered,  both  grain  and  root."  1  propose  roofing  such  log  buildings 
•a  tfcn  bare  for  grain,  and  patting  bins  in  tbem  to  store  their  grain.  If  I  can  get  the  material  and  money 
ta  do  it  with.    The  root  crop  is  put  in  their  cellars,  and  most  of  them  are  so  provided. 

"What  market,  ete.t"  DeviTs  Lake  City  is  distant  from  4  to  15  miles  on  the  ice  from  some  of  tbe 
tema,  where  tbere  are  2  elevaton  and  a  mill,  at  wb  icb  they  can  sell  all  their  surplus  graio.  receiving, 
Uke  tbe  white  man,  prices  acooiding  to  grade.  There  is  also  a  town  at  the  westpnd  of  the  lake  where 
thay  can  sell  under  uke  conditions.    •    •    * 

la  conetasion,  I  would  state  that  I  desite  to  make  allotments  of  lands  in  the  three  townships,  lately 
•■bdlvlded  into  40-aere  tracts,  and  would  like  to  be  fbmished  with  tbe  plats  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
have  win  fisr  fieneing,  and  I  wish  to  use  It,  bat  tbe  allotments  should  be  made  lint,  so  that  fences  can 
be  made  in  the  proper  place,  and  farm  lines  dearly  defined. 

I  weald  also  respeetfully  request  to  be  informed  as  to  tbe  probable  amoant  that  can  be  allowed  for 
<ba  nnehaae  of  animals,  machines,  and  lumber,  that  I  may  sabmit  an  eatimate  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Department, 
lam,  sir,  etc., 

J.  W.  C. 

To  the  foregoing  commuDication  I  have  received  no  direct  reply,  but  for  lack  of 
funda,  I  take  it,  the  Department  has  been  and  is  unable  to  fiimisb  either  the  animals  or 
anchbMs  to  enable  ns  to  get  out  of  the  old-fashioned,  nnsatisfactory,  rontine  manner 
tMT  doing  our  tvork. 

However,  under  the  circiuustances  and  so  many  disadvantages,  we  are  making  very 
great  and  marked  improvements,  as  we  have  something  ovqt  4,000  acres  auder  crops 
M  all  kinds,  whioh  will  yield  wheat  abont  75,000  bnshels,  oats  23,000  bnshels,  with  a 
good  variety  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  corn,  and  potatoes.  We  have  an  expert  to  in- 
■tract  and  assist  the  Indians  in  mnning  their  self-binders,  who  has  worked  north  from 
KaMaa.  This  man  pronounces  our  grain  crops  the  best  he  has  seen  in  his  travels 
this  aeaaon. 

Tbe  carpenter  and  blacksmith  are  also  very  busy,  and  go  to  all  parts  of  the  reser- 
vation to  repair  and  adjust  the  machines,  so  as  not  compel  the  Incuans  to  come  from 
10  to  IK  milea  with  a  machine  to  have  some  slight  repairs  made  which  can  be  done  in 
tbefietd. 

Oar  fiarmer  is  of  no  assistance,  as  he  has  had  no  experience  with  binders,  and  from  bis 
manner  ii>  not  much  interested  in  any  work  further  than  to  put  in  the  time.  I  am 
Ter;y  moob  discouraged  with  these  men,  and  think  it  a  great  mistake  not  to  allow  the 
agent  to  aelect  them,  as  ^ood  men  are  mnch  needed  to  instruct  these  Indians  in  the 
oae  of  machinery,  for  which  they  have  paid  out  hard-earned  money.     I  have  had 
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tbiee  sncli  faxmere  so  far  and  find  they  are  more  injury  than  good,  and  all  'we  can  do 
is  to  make  tlie  beat  we  can  out  of  a  bad  bargain. 

AOENCT  OBIST-HIIX. 

During  the  year  a  aew  steel  boiler  and  some  other  machinery  were  pat  in  our  mill 
at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $1,600,  and  we  now  have  as  good  a  mill  as  there  is  of  its  size 
in  Dakota,  and  everything  in  good  shape  to  commence  grinding  onr  new  crop,  which 
I  intend  to  commence  grinding  just  as  soon  as  we  have  grain  enongh  thrashed  to  keep 
the  miirrunning.aoastogrindasBoon  as  possible  the  flour  (150,000  ponnds)  authorized 
-to  be  pnrchasea  from  these  Indians  for  the  Chippewa  Indians  at  Turtle  Mountain,  at  a 
cost  of  $3.30  per  100  pounds,  delivered  in  sacks  at  the  agency,  from  where  it  is  hauled 
to  Turtle  Mountain  by  the  Indians  and  half-breeds,  who  receive  $1  per  hnndred  for 
hauling. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

Ko  new  buildings  have  been  erected  dnring  the  year.  Our  want6  in  this  respect 
are  pretty  well  supplied,  except  for  onr  Indian  help,  who  should  have  four  comfort- 
able cottages  erected  for  their  use.  A  hospital  and  dispensary  should  be  built,  where 
the  sick  of  the  reservation  conld  be  brought  for  treatment,  where  they  could  receive 
the  care  and  nourishment  necessary  to  insure  recovery  in  many  cases,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  them  in  the  camps.  What  are  the  chances  for  the  recovery  of  a 
patient  in  camp  suffering  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  scarlet  or  typhoid  fever f 
And  I  know  of  many  who  have  died  simply  from  lack  of  care  and  nourishment.  I 
hope,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  the  Department  will  give  this  matter  serious  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  of  having  proper  hospitals,  fully  equipped  and  provided  with 
help,  established  at  all  the  agencies. 

SCHOOL  BUUJ>ING8. 

One  frame  building,  35  by  100,  one  and  one-half  stories,  which  is  in  very  fair  condi- 
tion, as  it  is  but  two  years  old.  Some  new  floors,  patching  of  plastering,  and  wains- 
coting will  make  it  as  good  as  new.  This  building  is  occupied  by  the  Gray  Mans 
of  Montreal,  who  conduct  the  school  under  contract.  Boys  are  kept  at  this  school 
from  six  to  twelve  years  old,  and  are  then  transferred  to  an  industrial  boys'  school ; 
but  girls  of  all  ages  are  taken  and  retained  until  married  and  settled  down  with 
busbands  from  the  boys'  school,  when  of  proper  age.  In  this  building  we  have  had 
an  average  attendance  of  77^  pupils  during  the  last  year,  while  its  capacity,  with  the 
necessary  help,  would  only  accommodate  about  50. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  on  file  in  the  Indian  Office  for  an  addition  80  by  40, 
with  a  kitchen  20  by  30.  Authority  was  granted  to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed  ' 
$2,500  in  the  employment  of  labor  necessary  to  construct  the  building.  All  the  ma- 
terial was  to  be  delivered  on  the  ground  by  contract.  Messrs.  Warner  &  Stoltze,  of 
Saint  Paul,  submitted  a  proposal  to  furnish  the  material  by  a  certain  date.  This 
proposal  was  not  accepted  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  in  which  they  pro- 
posed to  furnish  the  material.  Lumber,  in  the  mean  time,  went  up,  and  Warner  & 
Stoltze  refused  to  sign  the  contract ;  and  so  the  matter  is  at  a  standstill,  except  that 
I  have  the  foundation  and  cellars  all  completed  in  good  shape  and  ready  for  the  su- 
perstructure.' Had  not  the  hitch  about  the  lumber  arose,  I  could  and  would  have  had 
the  building  completed  and  occupied  this  winter.  This  delay  is  very  unfortunate, 
and  seriously  cripples  and  retards  the  successful  management  of  this  school,  which 
is  pronounced  by  all  inspectors  to  be  the  best  in  the  Indian  service.  I  hope  the  pres- 
ent building  and  the  wing  may  be  warmed  by  steam,  and  with  this  in  view  the  foun- 
dation and  cellars  are  arranged.  The  cost  is  but  a  trifle  when  the  health  and  con- 
venience of  all  is  considered,  besides  being  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

boys'  INDUSTRIAL  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  located  7  miles  east  of  the  agency,  and  is  conducted  by  teachers 
and  other  emplojr^s  at  salaries  fixed  by  the  Department.  This  school  is  for  larger  boys 
than  those  admitted  to  the  Sisters'  school.  Boys  are  also  transferred  to  this  school 
from  the  Sisters'  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  A  farm  of  about  50  acres  is  culti- 
vated by  the  boys  under  thedirectionof  an  industrial  teacher,  but,  as  stated  in  former 
reports,  can  not  be  increased,  but  must  be  diminishsR  as  the  land  cultivated  by  the 
school  is  a  portion  of  claims  owned  by  Indians,  who  live  adjacent,  and  which  have 
been  recently  allotted  to  the  owners,  which  now  virtually  leaves  this  school  withont 
any  land  for  cultivation  except  enongh  for  a  vegetable  garden. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  I  referred  to  this  matter  in  the  following  language,  which 
is  as  apt  and  forcrble  now  as  it  was  then : 

In  order  to  provide  snitable  buildings  and  land  for  a  first-class  training  school  the 
'  troops  Should  be  removed  from  this  reservation  and  the  post  and  military  reservation 
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taioed  over  to  tbe  Indian  Department  for  school  pnrposes,  as  provided  for  in  an  act 
of  Concieea  Jaly  31,  1882,  chap.  363,  vol.  22,  p.  181.  The  Indians  are  very  anxious  to 
h«Te  toe  troops  removed,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  their  wishes  in  this  respect 
•boald  be  complied  with,  as  their  presence  here  is  no  longer  necessary  and  every  thing 
in  eoonection  -with  the  post  is  demoralizing  and  a  scarce  of  much  tronble  and  great 
annoyaiice,  as  there  are  bat  few  men  in  the  Army  who  are  willing  to  admit  that  an 
Indian  has  any  rights  which  a  soldier  is  bound  to  respect.  I  comd  give  many  rea- 
•OBS  in  Bopport  oi  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  but  which  I  refrain  from  mentioning  in 
a  nport  intended  for  publication.  This  post  woald  accommodate  500  pupils,  and  dis- 
tant bnt  one-half  mile  from  the  agency  with  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
Dakota  adjoining,  which  is  now  omy  used  for  target  practice  and  display  of  horse- 
Bwahip  for  the  amusement  of  the  Indians.  Bnt  a  few  years  would  elapse  before  a 
training  school  could  be  made  self-sapporting,  as  the  natural  advantages  for  the  proper 
nanagement  of  sach  an  institution  can  not  be  surpassed,  and  I  doubt  if  equaled,  in 
tbe  United  States.  Give  us  a  chance,  and  remove  the  one  great  obstacle  to  civiliza- 
tion, morality,  and  happiness  that  bars  the  progress  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 
Th^re  have  been  two  day  schools  conducted  oy  native  teachers  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church— one  at  Wood  Lake  and  one  at  Crbw  Hill.  The  instruo- 
ticD  at  these  schools  is  in  the  Sioux  language,  and  as  both  teachers  have  gone  to  at- 
toid  a  chnrch  conference  at  Santee  agency  I  am  unable  to  state  the  attendance  at 
theae  schools,  bat  I  am  satisfied  that  ft  was  very  small,  as  I  never  saw  any  children 
at  either  school,  although  I  passed  both  frequently. 

ST.  MABIE's  BOARDIN6-SCHOOI. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  Chippewa  reservation  at  Turtle  Mountain,  about  80 
■ilea  northwest  from  this  agency,  and  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  nnder 
eontiaet.  who  are  paid  |27  per  capita  per  quarter  for  board,  clothing,  and  teaching 
the  children.  The  average  attendance  was  82j  during  the  year.  Tbe  greater  part  m 
the  pupils  are  half-breeds  and  have  never  before  attended  school.  They  are  intelli- 
geot  and  brieht,  with  the  natural  vivacity  and  politeness  of  the  French,  and  under 
tbe  care  of  the  kind  Sisters  will  be  molded  and  educated  intelligent  members  of  so- 
ciety. This  school  is  a  fair  example  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished  by  perseverance 
and  energy  nnder  so  many  adverse  circumstances  and  trials.  It  started  with  noth- 
ing, bat  a  determination  to  succeed,  adding  addition  after  addition,  until  at  present  it 
can  take  rank  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  schools  in  the  Indian  country. 
An  addition  for  the  accommodation  of  boys  is  being  erected,  and  will  be  occupied  dur- 
ing the  winter,  as  a  contract  has  been  lot  for  conducting  tbe  school  lor  another  year. 

At  theae  remote  places  tbe  amoont  allowed  is  not  sufficient  to  properly  clothe  and 
iataiat  the  children.  espeoiaUy  in  this  cold  climate,  which  requires  a  better  and  greater 
aiaoont  of  winter  clothing. 

Tbe  fioUowing  is  clipped  from  a  newspaper : 

IW  mittSon  »ckoel  at  SeZeoiirl— The  school  coDdneted  by  the  Sisters  of  Uergr  at  Belconrt  U  one  of 
tta  Bodal  fautitatlose  of  the  kind.  Suriiig  a  leccDt  call  there  tbe  viiter  uiaa  pBity  of  eentlemen 
«<»  ahovn  throngh  tbe  daaa-rooniR,  domiJtorleR,  and  other  departments  of  the  scnool  by  the  Mother 
fimexioff.  and  were  much  anrprised  at  tbe  thorough  order  and  neatness  in  vhich  the  whole  institation 
ia  kspt.  Tliere  are  many  schools  for  white  children  in  tbe  highly  civilized  East  which  are  no  better 
STMt  ■•  welt  condacted  as  this  school  for  Indian  and  balf-breed  girls  in  the  far  Kortliwest. 

TUBTLB  MOUNTAIN  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

A  bntlding  is  rented  at  $300  per  annum  for  one  school,  and  is  tanght  by  a  young 
Uy  at  a  saury  of  $720  per  annum.  Tbe  average  attendance  was  not  large,  owing 
partly  to  the  scattered  population  and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  who  are  unable  to 
clothe  the  children  suitably  to  stand  the  cold  in  severe  winter  seasons,  and  in  stmmier 
tboe  are  many  of  them  forced  to  gather  bufEalo  bones  on  the  prairie  and  sell  them  to 
■lake  a  living.  ■  Another  school  was  taught  by  Bev.  J.  V.  Mclnerney  close  to  the 
boarding-school.  Boys  only  attended  this  school,  which  was  conducted  but  six 
MMMth*  Bev.  J.  F.  Malo  also  conducted  a  day  school  at  St.  John  under  contract. 
He  reporta  an  average  attendance  of  63  pupils. 

Donng  the  next  year  there  will  be  four  day  schools  and  oile  boarding-school  con- 
dacted at  Turtle  Hoantain,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  a  better  attendance  can  be  main- 
tained by  tbe  Department  fumubing  ample  and  proper  clothing  for  the  poor  children 
«f  this  reservation. 

MI6SI0NABT  WOKK. 

A«  stated  in  former  reports,  the  majority  of  these  Indians  are  members  of  the  Catho- 
tie  Choich,  whose  missionaries  have  been  here  since  1871,  and  later  in  1874  a  school 
was  opened  by  the  Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal. 

Bev.  Jerome  Hont,  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  is  the  present  missionary  priest. 
Be  spraka  tbe  Sioux  language  fluently,  and  is  nntiring  in  his  labors  both  for  the  spirit- 
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creaaes  the  family  foster  than  the  br^ad-winning  power  of  one  head  can  iiapply,  and 
no  Indian  that  practices  it  will  ever  become  self-sapportinK.  With  a  few  exceptions 
they  show  very  little  inclination  towards  industry  and  thrift.  This  is  much  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  their  position  as  they  look  at  it.  They  have  seen  their  reser- 
yation  reduced' from  the  size  they  expected  it  to  be;  they  see  the  large  number  of 
mixed  bloods  crowding  it,  and  are  jealous  of  it ;  they  are  dissatisfied  at  the  delay  in 
the  settlement  of  their  land  claim ;  they  get  their  rations  anyway,  and  there  is  uo 
compelling  power  to  apply, 

Thoy  have  very  little  idea  aboot  farming,  nor  do  they  seem  to  fully  realize  its  im- 
portance to  them ;  thoy  have  bnilt  their  houses  in  the  woods,  in  groups  and  in  places 
selected  more  for. the  shelter  they  afford  in  winter  than  with  a  view  to  making  larms. 
Man^  have  no  houses  of  their  own,  and  camp  out  in  summer  and  live  with  their  friends 
in  winter.  Of  the  83  families  on  the  rolls  only  20  have  cultivated  any  land,  and  these 
mostly  in  email  patches,  or  on  some  opening  larger  than  the  others,  where  several 
join  together  in  a  patch  of  a  few  acres.  In  this  manner  they  have  left  the  prairie  land 
open  to  the  selection  by  the  mixed  bloods,  who  have  filled  it  up,  and  there  is  no  good 
land  left  for  them.  These  people  will  have  to  be  taught  farming  from  the  mdiments 
up,  but  with  time,  patience,  and  strict  control  can  be  made  self-supporting. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reservation  is  overcrowded,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  place  the  full  bloods  so  as  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  allotting  the  land  in  severalty, 
I  would  state  that  there  is  no  donbt  there  are  many  of  the  mixed  bloods  on  the  re- 
serve who  have  no  right  here  at  all,_  many  being  of  Canadian  birth,  or,  having  a« 
quired  rights  there  by  the  same  tactics  they  are  practicing  here,  have  them  still  in 
force  or  been  paid  for  them.  I  have  had  several  disputes  to  settle  for  interfering 
on  each  other's  claims,  in  which  it  was  assorted  by  one  side  or  the  other  that  the 
opponent  was  a  Canadian,  and  sometimes  the  recriminationa  were  mutual.  That 
there  are  many  claims  occupied  to  the  detriment  of  those  having  acknowledged  rights 
I  am  sure.  There  should  bia  a  thorough  examination  of  this  matter,  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  badly  imposed  upon.  Both  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Governments 
have  been  extingnishing  titles  of  mixed  bloods  from  Lake  Superior  west  for  the  past 
forty  years  by  payments  in  scrip,  actual  entries,  and  in  cash ;  but  the  claims  paid  to  the 
fathers  have  been  taken  up  by  the  sons,  and  so  it  will  goon  until  some  comprehensive 
system  is  adopted  by  which  these  people  must  establish  their  identity. 

The  statistical  report  shows  333  children  of  school  age.  There  are  three  day  schools 
and  one  girls'  boarding-school  in  operation,  and  a  boarding-school  intended  for  boys 
in  course  of  construction.  The  boarding-school  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
two  of  the  day  schools  have  teachers  paid  by  the  Government,  and  one  is  taught  by 
a  missionary  priest  without  pay.  The  progress  made  by  the  scholars  is  all  that  conld 
be  desired,  and  the  teachers  in  all  the  schools  possess  the  necessary  experience  and 
are  inspired  by  the  proper  zeal. 

Two  of  the  day  schools  do  not  do  as  mnch  good  as  they  should.  They  are  located 
at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  reservation,  and  should  be  established  nearer  a  common 
center  and  thus  accommodate  more  pupils  and  secure  a  larger  attendance.  As 
neither  of  the  boildiDgs  nsed  are  owned  by  the  Government  it  wonld  be  no  loss  to 
abandon  them,  and  the  rent  paid  for  one  of  them  now  toved  woold  bnild  two  new 
ones  where  they  should  be. 

Another  drawback  to  a  full  attendance  is  the  inability  of  the  people  to  snpply  their 
children  with  the  proper  clothing.  While  this  is  true  at  all  seasons,  it  becomes  a  ter- 
rible reality  during  the  long  and  severe  winters  we  have  here.  It  appears,  in  my 
statement  to  question  27  of  statistical  report.  Ilie  average  yearly  income  per  capita  is 
less  than  $30,  and  aS|the  heads  of  the  largest  families  are  generally  tJie  poorest  their 
means  of  securing  this  share  of  the  income  are  the  less,  and  what  little  can  be  spared 
for  clothing  is  used  by  those  who  of  necessity  have  to  be  out  of  doors,  and  the  rest  have 
to  get  along  as  well  as  they  can  during  the  summer  and  remain  in  the  house  in  the 
winter.  What  injury  to  health  and  misery  this  entails  can  readily  be  imagined. 
Both  expediency  and  bnmanity  require  a  very  liberal  issne  of  clothing  and  beading. 

The  presence  here  of  Bishop  Walker  a  few  days  ago  in  a  tour  of  inspection  and 
his  consequent  personal  acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  this  place  make  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  mention  many  suggestions  that  I  had  prepared  myself  to  make. 

We  have  the  right  sort  of  people  here  to  make  the  qnestion  of  self-support  a  speedy 
snccess,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  educational  facilities,  everything  has  got  to 
be  started  from  the  beginning.  The  rights  of  many  of  the  people  to  the  privilesces  of 
the  reservation  should  be  examined  into  first  of  all ;  then  to  provide  land  enough  for 
the  bolauce  to  allot  them  claims  in  severalty.  At  present  we  have  236  families  requir- 
ing 37,760  acres.  The  reserve  embraces  two  townships,  48,080  acres,  of  which  macb  is 
hiUy,  stony,  and  cut  up  by  patches  of  timber  and  lakes,  and  not  mnch  over  one-third 
is  available  for  the  selection  of  such  claims  as  are  needed  to  make  a  permanent 
home.  Then  a  sufficient  police  force  to  enable  the  agent  to  exercise  proper  control. 
Even  with  the  limited  aid  ftimiehed  matters  would  have  been  farther  advanced  tbaq 
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Ikey  are  if  tiiia  had  been  the  case  in  the  past.  And  above  all  is  it  necessary  to  de^ 
ftioy  the  aneertainty  BoiTonnding  everything  pertaining  to  the  reserration  by  prompt 
and  btuineaB-like  action. 

Vmj  leepectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ernest  W.  Brenner, 

Farmer  <«  Charge. 
im.  John  W.  Cbambik, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent,  Fort  Totten,  Dak.  Ter. 

WHAT  THXSR  INDIANS  REQIHRE  TO  HAKE  THEM  INDEPENDENT. 

tt^Mui  of  American  mares  (one-half  Norman),  at  $400 $16,000 

40  nt  doable  harness  (good)  at  120 800 

SO  yoke  steers,  3  years  old,  with  yokes  and  chain,  at  $100 5,000 

aOkunber  wagons,  at  $35 1,750 

50  cioes  plows,  at  $10 500 

SO  bieakiDg  plows,  at  $13 650 

aoObeiiers,Syearold,at$30 4,000 

9D  balls,  graded,  2  year  old,  at  $25 600 

400bacs,at$5 2,000 

4  thra&ing  machines,  at  $600 2,400 

Kails,  windows,  doors,  locks,  etc 2,400 

AMorted  lomber  and  shingles 24,000 

Fkir  labor  to  eonstrnct  boildings  (carpenters) 4,000 

64,000 

To  purchase  the  above,  we  simply  want  an  act  of  jastice  passed  appropriating  $1 
per  acre  in  payment  for  the  64,000  acres  of  land  which  were  lo<it  to  these  people  by  an 
'  azor  in  mnning  the  western  bonndary  line^  as  heretofore  explained.  The  amonnt  is 
bat  little  in  comparison  to  what  is  appropriated  every  year  to  feed  the  Sionx  Indians. 
Now  we  do  not  want  anything  bnt  the  means  to  work  with,  and  shelter  for  the  crops 
after  tbey  are  gathered.  I  say  the  amount  is  small  when  it  is  all  that  is  required  to 
nuke  these  people  independent,  and  the  one  great  object  the  Department  has  now  in 
view  sbadlbATe  been  attained  by  passing  this  one  act  of  simple  justice. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  eondading  this  report,  I  will  again  conclnde  by  giving  my  views  on  the  subject 
of  Indian  education  at  reservations  and  Eastern  schools,  because,  to  my  mind,  indus- 
trial training  schools  upon  the  reservation  can  only  solve  the  Indian  problem.  In  a 
eifcolar  letter  dated  March  19, 1887, 1  am  directed  "to  give  your  views  as  to  whether 
it  is,  or  is  not,  better  to  educate  Indian  children  on  the  reservation,  where  they  will 
take  land  in  severalty,  than  to  send  them  to  Eastern  schools."  Answer.  Educate 
tbem  on  the  reservation  and  f^ve  them  lands  in  severalty  with  the  means  to  cultivate 
their  Cums,  and  their  education  still  goes  on  without  a  break  under  the  eye  of  the 
agoit  and  their  former  teachers,  assisted  and  instructed  by  the  additional  farmers. 

All  Indian  schools  should  be  agricultural  training  schools  on  the  reservations,  where 
tbe  pnpils  are  to  live  after  leaving  school,  with  a  l^ge  farm  well  stocked  and  snp- 
pUed  with  the  necesssary  tools,  implements,  and  machinery,  such  as  will  be  necessary 
fat  tbe  pupils  to  use  in  tbe  cultivation  of  their  individual  farms,  when  they  have 
gtaiamtied  and  leave  school  ard  settle  upon  farms  of  their  own. 

In  connection  with  the  farm  there  uionld  be  a  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  and 
wheelwright  shop,  shoe  and  harness  shop,  where  all  the  repairs  of  tools,  machinery, 
wai;ons,  etc.,  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  boys  nnder  good  practical 
workmen,  who  woald  assist  on  the  farm  when  not  busy  in  the  shops ;  not  with  the 
intention  of  teaching  these  trades  to  the  boys,  but  to  teach  them  the  use  of  tools  and 
■ake  tbem  what  might  be  called  handy  men,  except  when  some  one  of  the  pnpils 
diowed  a  very  marked  aptitude  and  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  would  become  a 
fint-class  workman  in  the  trade  of  his  choice ;  for  a  poor  mechanic  will  be  a  poor 
man  all  bis  life,  if  he  depends  on  his  trade  for  a  living. 

The  (arm  aboold  be  conducted  on  model  principles  in  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  the 
best  grains,  vej^etables,  and  stock ;  so  that  the  Indians  of  tbe  reservation  would  have 
an  object-teaching  institntion  in  their  midst,  from  which  they  could  be  supplied  with 
good  seed  of  all  kinds  (by  sale  or  trade),  and  their  stock  improved  by  the  service  of 
Sioaded  animals  raised  on  the  school  farm. 

Bat  a  few  years  would  elapse  until  the  graduates  from  this  school  could  be  fnr- 
■iabed  a  span  of  horses,  homed  cattle^  and  hogs,  raised  by  themselves  and  when 
tbey  nuory,  settle  npon  land  selected  by  themselves  and  upon  which  a  house  bad 
been  built  and  some  land  broken  and  in  crop. 

To  prepare  boys  for  the  farm  school,  they  should  be  taken  at  the  age  of  six  years 
1  placed  ia  an  industrial  training  school  for  boys  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
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and  girls  of  nil  ages,  under  the  management  of  ladie*,  which  should  be  furniHhed  with 
everything  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  a  dairy,  raising  of  sheep  and  all  kinrls 
of  fowls,  and  safflcient  land  for  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  l->om  tbo 
sale  of  eggs,  batter,  wool  yam,  socks,  and  stock,  a  fnnd  could  be  created  aud  nsed  in 
furnishing  the  bonse,  before  referred  to,  when  the  girls  are  married  to  the  gradnates 
of  the  boys'  farm  school. 

The  foregoing  is  bat  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  and 
throDgh  indns&ial  boarding  schools  located  npon  the  reservations.  Now,  so  far 
what  nave  we  accomplished,  and  to  what  extent  have  we  been  successful  in  solving 
the  Indian  problem  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indianst  I  answer,  that  in  the  time  and 
with  the  money  spent  wo  have  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  npon  which  all 
civilization  rests,  viz :  the  Christian  family,  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony, 
established  in  a  position,  under  circumstances  and  surroundings,  that,  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, a  bright  and  prosperous  future  is  assured.  We  have  elevated  the  female  to 
her  proper  sphere  of  wife  and  mother  from  the  position  of  a  slave,  concubine,  and 
merchantable  chattel. 

On  the  other  hand,  educating  Indians  at  eastern  schools  and  returning  them  to  the 
reservations  unprovided  for,  is  an  injury  to  the  children  and  an  injnstioe  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  and  Territories  to  which  they  are  returned,  by  compelling  them  (the 
people)  in  the  near  future  to  support  your  graduates  either  in  the  poor-house  or  peni- 
tentiary. 

There  are  societies  in  the  States  for  %he  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  I  hope 
the  Indian  Righta  and  Defense  associations  may  see  to  it,  and  prevent  this  cruelty  to 
onr  Indian  graduates  of  returning  them  to  reservations,  unprovided  for,  and  exert 
themselves,  and  have  a  fund  appropriated  which  will  start  and  sustain  the  graduates 
on  the  white  man's  road,  whether  educated  at  the  eastern  or  reservation  scliools. 

See  conclusion  of  my  report  for  1866  on -this  subject. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  W.  Ckamsie, 

The  CoMHissiONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs.  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


Fort  Berthold  Aoknct,  Dakota,  Augutt  25, 1887. 

Sir:  Incompliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  June  13, 
1887, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information  and  consideration  the  follow- 
ing as  a  recapitulation  of  the  aGfairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year  just  post  and  as  my 
annual  report. 

The  Indians  occnpying  this  reservation,  which  for  stock-raising  and  agricnitnraj 
purposes  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Territory,  are  theArickarees,  Ores  Ventres,  and  Man- 
dans,  and  who  were  discovered  near  where  thoy  are  now  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  when 
they  ascended  the  Missouri  river  in  1804.  lu  their  account  they  dwell  at  length  on  a 
description  of  these  three  tribes. 

These  Indians  numbered  at  the  lost  census,  in  June,  188(>,  1,323,  as  follows:  Aricka- 
rees,  517;  Gros  Ventres,  522 ;  Mandans,  283 ;  composed  of  332  families ;  and  of  this  num- 
ber regular  weekly  rations  have  been  issued  to  about  1,060  Indians ;  the  others  (Gros 
Ventres)  are  located  at  the  month  of  the  Little  Knife  river,  about  40  miles  northwest 
from  this  agency,  having  separated  from  onr  Indians  several  years  ago,  owing  to 
some  trouble  arising  between  them  as  to  who  should  sway  the  chieftain's  scepter, 
and  who  have  since  that  time  managed  some  way  to  subsist  themselves  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  agency ;  while  the  balance  are  children  at  the  Fort  Stevenson  scfanol. 

The  census  of  this  year,  just  completed,  shows  a  slight  diminution  from  thatDf  last 
year  (which  undoubtedly  is  owing  to  the  severity  of  last  winter,  which  seepind  to 
rapidly  develop  oases  of  consumption  which  proved  fatal),  and  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  recapitulation : 
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Of  th«  ftboTO  nnmber  the  following  are  attending  school,  and  at  the  following 
naaed  aehools : 


School*. 

AiiAarees. 

Gros  Ventres. 

MandanB. 

Knife  Elver 
Gros  Ventres. 

Totd 

FiftfHvnmmn 

2 
6 
8 

13 

1 

11 
3 

1 

71 

*™^i»TrfrtBiiir. 

• 

aSm.  kJS?^ 

5 

2 

10 

20 

*'**■' 

Total 1 

61 

1 

102 

At  ibis  sgenoy  theie  is  one  school  carried  on  hy  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion nndAT  contract,  occupying  one  school  bnilding  belonging  to  the  GoTemment  and 
one  belonging  to  the  association.  From  the  quarterly  reports  of  this  school  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  20. 

The  following  is  a  list  ol  the  names  of  the  teachers  employed  at  this  school,  to-' 
geUier  with  the  salaries  paid  each : 


NaDO. 

OccDpktion. 

Salary 
per  year. 

r  t  H*P          - 

♦1,000 
850 

in_i.  r>  it^iuni 

Teacher  ................    .......  ........ 

IfiM  n  K   ttrlw^n                                  

Matron... 

3E0 

"liiSMeB^.:..:";:..:::::::":::....":: 

480 

AOBICULTURE. 

At  this  stage  of  the  porsnit  of  the  Indians  in  agriculture  it  was  an  nnfortonate  oir- 
aunstaaee  that  their  crops  should,  by  the  severe  drought  experienced  last  season  over 
the  Territory,  prove  almost  an  entire  failnre,  and  the  labor  which  many  of  them  had 
tor  the  first  time  in  their  lives  performed  in  this  line  profit  them  comparatively  noth- 
h^.  From  the  acreage  sowed  by  them  to  wheat,  a  safe  estipiate  would  have  been 
got  lees  than  a  ^ield  of  1,000  bushels,  while  in  reality  but  1,750  bushels  were  harvested. 
The  effect  of  this  almost  total  failnre  I  was  fearful  would  be  to  so  discourage  them 
that  tbey  'would  give  up  entirely  all  hope  of  becoming  snccessfol  farmers,  and  would 
terett  to  the  degradations  of  village  me,  and  that  all  my  labors  to  scatter  them  firom 
lod  destroy  the  village  would  amount  to  nothing ;  bat,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
tbey  lost  no  hope  of  the  future,  and  this  season  l)egan  again  with  renewed  vigor  to 
fteoKn  and  sow  even  a  larger  acreage  than  the  year  before. 

llbe  seed  wheat  which  they  have  used  for  several  years  past  was  so  injured  by  the 
dnmgfat  of  last  season  and  to  a  great  extent  "run  out,"  that,  authority  having  been 
nanted  me,  I  issued  them  for  the  season's  sowing  an  entirely  new  seed.  As  soon  as 
ue  gnmod  was  in  a  condition  to  cultivate,  they  prepared  the  ground  and  sowed  their 
wheat  in  a  much  more  careful  and  workmanlike  manner  than  previously,  and  many 
of  tbOD  performed  the  work  of  seeding  equal  to,  and  in  a  few  cases  superior  to,  the 
white  farmers  of  this  locality.  The  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  season  were  very 
bwrable  to  a  large  harvest,  but  after  that  time  no  rain  fell  for  a  long  time;  this,  to- 
gstber  with  the  prevailing  hot  windSj  so  dried  and  parched  the  young  grain  as  to 
Main  diseonrage  the  Indians ;  hut  in  time  to  save  it,  to  a  great  extent,  rains  came  and 
t£e  parched  grain  took  a  new  start,  yet  the  result  will  be  in  many  instances  that 
barely  the  seed  will  be  harvested.  The  amount  of  acreage  sowed  to  wheat  by  the  In- 
dians this  season  would  have  given  them,  with  an  average  crop,  at  least  16,000  bushels, 
bat  if  alti^^her  4,000  are  r<»lized  it  will  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise.  It  was  their 
design  after  retaining  enough  wheat  for  their  own  consumption  to  market  the  balance, 
and  with  the  funds  thus  realized  purchase  such  articles  as  are  necessary  to  commence 
independent  farming,  and  to  famish  themselves  with  such  farming  tools  and  supplies 
vhieh  this  great  Government  can  not  afibrd  to  farnish  for  them. 

The  new  life  which  they  have  for  the  past  two  years  experienced  in  giving  up  en- 
tirely their  devotion  to  village  life,  has  produced  in  them  a  very  happy  emot,  and 
■taay  of  the  older  Indians,  who  were  for  a  long  time  bitterly  opposed  to  my  insisting 
man  their  leaving  the  village  for  homes  on  their  farms,  have  publicly  acknowledged 
tHt  I  was  right  and  tbey  were  wrong,  and  that  they  would  not  again,  if  they  could, 
fs  back  to  the  village  and  there  live  as  formerly  in  idleness  and  dSJssipation. 
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This  new  mode  of  life  has  so  changed  them  that  the  conncils  of  dissatisfaction,  which 
I  formerly  was  compelled  to  experience  every  few  days,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  snoh  oonnoils  I  have  not  for  the  past  year  seen,  in  fact,  the  Indians  have  given 
np  entirely  this  mode  of  reaching  the  agent.  When  anything  now  is  wanted,  instead 
of  a  "pow-wow"  they  come  singly  and  in  a  bnsiness-like  manner,  ana  make  known 
their  wants. 

Last  winter  being  one  of  the  most  severe  on  record  in  this  Territory,  the  Indians, 
after  caretolly  packing  away,  in  their  each^,  their  potatoes  for  winter  and  spring  ose, 
found,  npon  opening  wem,  that  the  potatoes  had  been  mined  by  the  frost  and  were 
totallr  nseless.  Aauiority  having  been  granted  me,  I  parchaaed  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  seed,  all  of  which  the  Indians  planted.  Using  all  possible  economy  in  making 
them  go  as  far  as  possible,  the  result  will  be  that  they  will  have  plenty  for  their  own 
use  and  for  seed,  with  some  to  spare  for  market. 

This  year  thus  far  has  been  &vorable  to  them  in  making  additions  to  their  numer- 
ous patches  of  breaking,  and  they  have  availed  themselves  of  this  advantage,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  Indians  thus  far  have  broken  twice  the  amount  of  prairie 
land  as  formerly.  One  Indian,  who  I  now  have  in  mind,  last  season  broke  and  sowed 
to  wheat  a  lOt  not  less  than  40  acres.  This  Indian  during  the  last  winter  cut  saw- 
logs  enough,  and  delivered  the  same  to  the  agency  saw-miU,  to  bring  him  $100 ;  this 
money  he  deposited  with  me  to  hold  till  he  could  make  such  additions  as  to  bny  him 
a  self-binder.  With  this  machine  he  proposes,  after  reaping  and  binding  his  own  grain, 
to  reap  and  bind  for  his  neighbors,  which  will  pay  him  for  his  labor  and  keep  hia 
machine  in  repair,  besides  being  a  great  saving  to  hia  neighbors,  who  are  compelled 
to  pay  largely  for  assistance  in  binding. 

I 

EDUCATION. 

The  available  school  material  of  this  agency  has  been  transferred  to  Fort  Stevenson 
school,  17  miles  distant,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  have  been  taken  in  at  the  mis- 
sion school  at  the  agency.  The  school  at  Fort  Stevenson,  although  composed  entirely 
of  pnpils  from  this  agency,  was  separated  very  wisely  from  agency  control  in  October, 
18^,  and  is  now  a  separate  institution.  A  large  majority  of  onr  children  of  school 
age  are  at  school,  yet  there  are  a  number  who  are  inflicted  with  an  incurable  disease, 
and  who  are  in  no  way  desirable  to  send  to  school  to  mingle  with  the  others.  Many 
also  I  have  allowed  to  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  farming,  their  parents  being  in- 
firm and  blind ;  the  Indians  liaving  it  finnly  impressed  upon  their  minds  that  the 
time  has  come  when  they  must  do  for  themselves,  by  cultivating  the  soil,  and  the 
infirm  and  almost  helpless  are  permitted  to  retain  their  children,  old  enough  to  work, 
to  assist  them. 

CITILIZA.TIPN. 

When  I  review  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  here  during  the  last  three 
years,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  these  Indians  have  made  a  long  and  rapid  stride 
towards  civilization  and  ultimate  independence  and  success ;  and  I  can  safely  say 
that  all  are  truly  conscions  that  the  time  has  dawned  upon  them  that,  in  order  to 
become  civilized  and  self-supporting,  it  must  be  done  by  their  own  efforts.  The  only 
thing  now  that  retards  them  is  the  want  of  necessary  implements  and  tools.  Their 
desire  in  this  direction  was  so  strong  that  they  some  time  ago  expressed  a  desire  to 
dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  to  the  Government,  which  would  afibrd  them 
means  to  carry  out  this  design.  In  accordance  with  their  request,  doly  submitted, 
onr  Indians  were  visited  in  December  last  by  the  commissioners  appointed  nnder  an 
act  of  Congress  of  May  15, 1886,  to  negotiate  with  various  tribes  and  bonds  of  Indians, 
among  which  were  the  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Maodans,  occupying  the  Fort 
Berthold  reservation,  in  Dakota.  This  commission  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
them  December  14, 1686.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  ore  recapitulated  in  the  fol- 
lowing, taken  fix>m  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  January  8, 1687,  which  I  take  the  liberty 
to  qnoto : 

By  the  terma  of  the  agreement  the  said  Indians  cede  and  roUnqntsh  to  the  United  States  nearly 
two-thirds  of  their  reservation,  reserving  only  that  portion  lying  sonth  of  the  forty-eighth  parallel  of 
north  latitnde,  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  nortn  to  south  6  miles  west  iiom  the  most  vesterly 
point  In  the  big  bend  of  the  Missonrl  rivet. 

The  compensation  agreed  npon  is  the  snm  of  $80,000,  to  be  paid  annually  for  the  period  of  ten  years 
wUch  snm  is  to  be  expended  m  the  oiviUzation  and  edacation  of  the  Indians,  and  in  establishing  them 
Id  oomfoTtable  homes  as  an  agrlcnltaral  people. 

It  is  fiirther  agreed  that  uie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  oanse  the  lands  embraced  within  tlie 
diminished  reservation,  or  sncb  portions  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  snrveyed,  and  throDfdi 
the  agent  or  snch  other  person  as  he  may  designate  to  allot  the  some  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  in 

""7  as  follows:  loeachheadof  aftamuy,  16oaoTea!  to  each  single  person  over  eighteen  yeorsof 

.^  each  orphan  child  nnder  eighteen  years  of  age,  TO  acres;  and  to'oaoh  other  person  nnder 
en  years  of  age,  40  acres. 
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VftB  the  a]ipn>TaI  of  the  allotments  patents  ore  to  issne  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  allottee,  which 
>MiMH  are  to  be  of  the  legal  effect  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  vlll  hold  the  land 
Ihos  alhUMjil  fat  the  period  of  twenty-flve  yean  in  tnut,  and  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  will  con- 
rn  thre  eaoi*  by  patest  in  fee  discharged  of  the  tmst  and  tnt  of  all  charge  or  incnmbranoe. 

upoa  tkeeoB^uetioa  of  the  idb>tments  and  the  patenting  of  the  lands,  each  and  every  member  of 
A*  tribea  to  whom  allotments  ha-ve  been  made  are  to  have  the  benefit  of,  and  be  eniy ect  to,  the  laws 
«f  the  Tenrttocy  of  Dakota  in  all  oflhnses  the  penalty  of  which  is  death  or  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tsatlafy. 

The  Tenttory  Is  prohibited  from  passing  or  enforcing  any  law  denying  sncb  Indian  the  eqnol  pro- 
tsetlaa  ef  th*  kv. 

The  rreidiie  of  the  lands  within  the  diminished  reservation  after  all  allotments  have  been  made  are 
k  be  haU  by  the  United  States,  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  ase  and  bene- 
fit af  said  Mbes  of  Indiana,  and  at  the  eipiration  of  said  period  are  to  be  conveyed  by  patent  to  said 
dibaa  in  coauaoa  In  fee,  provided  that  from  said  residne  allotments  shall  be  made  and  patented  to 
aek  child  ot  aaid  tiibea  who  may  be  bom  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  daring  which  the  landa 
an  to  b*  held  lo  tnut  by  the  United  SUt^ 

It  is  itarther  agreed  that  the  sum  of  $12,000,  or  so  mnch  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  of  the  first  in- 
■tiWwt  of  980,000  shall  be  expended  in  the  removal  of  the  agency  bnOdiogs  and  property  to  a  more 
ssTlibU  locality,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  each  removal  is  desirable. 

The  est  bonndaries  of  the  diminished  reserve  are  to  be  surveyed  and  marked  in  a  plain  and  snb- 
»»s«lsl  aaBBer,  the  eost  thereof  to  be  paid  oat  of  the  first  annoal  installment. 

Iha  taiaiMiB  of  aaid  installment,  and  each  sobseqnent  annoal  installment,  is  to  be  expended  in  the 
"^  ~ '  t  of  Kooda,  provisions,  implementa,  in  the  euacation  of  the  children,  procnring  medicine  and 
Bttandance,  in  the  care  and  aopport  of  the  aged,  sick  and  infirm,  and  helpless  orphans,  and  to 
>  their  oiTilisation,  comfort  ana  improvement. 


It  la  alao  provided  that  each  family  and  each  male  Indian  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  shall 
is  gsod  fUth  commence  the  onltlvation  of  his  Individaal  allotment,  shall  be  assisted  In  the  erection  of 
aeaatetaMe  hoiia&  and  provided  with  certain  nteosils,  stock,  and  implements.  Whenever,  in  the 
•fiafaB  of  the  President,  the  annoal  installment  of  $80,000  shall  be  in  excess  of  the  amonnt  required  to 
waxpaadad  in  any  cme  year,  the  excess  may  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  tlie  Indians, 
ts  ha  aniaided  in  oontinning  the  benefits  when  the  annual  instalhnents  shall  have  expired. 

It  la  nrtber  provided  that  thereafter  no  subsistence  shall  be  famished  any  adnlt  male  Indian  (the 
WBd,  akk,  aad  mfinn  excepted)who  does  not  endeavor  by  honest  labor  to  support  himself,  nor  to  ohil- 
wa  Mtweea  the  agea  of  dgbt  and  fifteen  years  (the  sice' and  infirm  excepted)  nnless  snoh  children 
dan  ngalariy  attend  school. 

The  delAy  in  rstifying  this  agreement  can  not  be  made  clear  to  the  Indians,  and 
tkey  can  sot  nndeistand  why  it  is  that  it  shonld  reqnire  so  long  a  time  to  carry  into 
«flwt  this  agreement  made  in  good  faith  by  them,  and  it  is  di£Qcnlt  to  disabuse  their 
■nnds  of  the  idea  that  the  delay  is  no  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
etmnent.  They  are  nowmore  than  ever  anxioos  to  have  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
nent  carried  ont,  and  they  seem  to  realize  more  and  more  the  advantage  and  impor- 
taoee  of  it,  and  when  adopted  they  propose  to  immediately  avail  themselves  of  the 
piiTflegea  ofTeied,  which  will  in  a  very  few  years  enable  them  to  be  entirely  inde- 
peodent  of  the  Goyemment,  and  place  them  in  a  position  to  refute  the  -prevailing 
idea  that  "  the  only  good  Indian  is  the  dead  Indian. " 

laat  October  I  was  called  to  Mandan,  Dak.,  to  appear  in  the  defense  of  a  difficulty 
aiwiiig  from  tbe  killing  of  a  white  boy,  near  Mandan,  by  an  Indian  boy  of  this  agency. 
Theikctsin  the  unfortunate  and  lamuitable  affair  were  as  follows:  The  father  of 
tbe  Indian  boy  charged  with  the  killiog,  by  his  faithfulness  to  daty  in  the  past,  has 
been  employed  by  my  permission  as  heMer  for  the  butchers  of  Mandan,  and  has  been 
Rgaided  by  them  as  a  faithfiil  employ^.  Dnring  his  employment  as  herder  it  was 
his  enatom  to  have  his  family  with  him,  among  which  is  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of 
age.  On  tbe  17th  of  October  last,  the  white  boy  who  lost  his  life,  whose  custom  it 
was  to  roam  in  company  with  the  Indian  boy  abont  the  adjoining  country  hunting 
and  npocting,  arranged  with  the  Indian  for  a  rabbit  hunt,  he  armed  with  a  shot-gnn 
and  too  Indian  with  his  father's  rifle,  and  near  the  Indian's  tepee,  and  in  sight  of  the 
white  boy's  house.  Upon  this  expedition  the  white  boy  killed  a  rabbit,  and  offered  it 
to  the  Indian  in  trade  for  his  two  dogs,  which  were  with  him.  The  Indian,  valuing 
his  dogs  bishly,  refused  this  proposition.  Tbe  white  1x>y  presuming,  it  is  thought, 
that  he  conld  frighten  tbe  Indian  to  the  trade,  told  him  that  if  ho  did  not  consent  to 
tliia  tiade  that  he  would  shoot  him.  Wherenpon  the  Indian  began  to  move  away, 
{Baring  that  he  might  carry  his  threat  into  execution.  The  white  boy  then  fired,  and 
Mtbelndian  was  not  harmed  at  eo  short  a  distance,  it  is  presumed  that  he  wished 
to  intimidate  the  Indian  and  fired  among  the  trees.  The  Indian  now  became  fright- 
ened and  retreated  faster,  when  the  white  boy  fired  again ;  tbe  Indian  then  ran  with 
tbe  white  boy  after  him.  The  Indian  tamed  and  saw  the  white  boy  reloading  his 
goo  for  anotber  shot,  and,  very  naturally  considering  his  life  in  danger,  dropped  his 
ri&  to  bis  elbow,  pointing  it  backward,  not  stopping  to  aim,  fired  and  killed  the 
white  boy,  wbo  was  following  so  near  on  his  trail.  The  Indian,  frightened  at  what 
had  oecnrred,  threw  down  his  rifle  and  ran  to  the  tepee  and  told  his  father  and  mother 
thia  story.  The  old  Indian,  with  the  boy  mounted  on  the  same  horse,  immediately 
rode  to  town  and  gave  themselves  np  to  the  authorities. 

Tbe  friends  of  the  white  boy,  not  crediting  the  story  as  related  by  the  Indian,  in- 
iuted  npon  the  old  Indian  also  being  committed  to  the  jail  as  the  mnrderer  of  the 
white  boy,  they  believing  that  the  old  Indian  had  manufactured  this  story  to  crim- 
inate the  boy  and  free  himself.  The  matter  having  been  fully  talked  o^  and  the 
eitenmstancea  exaggerated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  excitement  so  great  that 
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an  organized  gaoK  visited  the  jail  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  old  Indian  to 
bangliim.  This,  nowever,  proved  nnsucceesfol.  Upon  mv  arrival  at  Mandan,  a  few 
days  later,  I  fonnd  the  feeling  still  strong  against  tne  old  Indian,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  the  hoy  telling  his  story  to  the  coroner,  who  credited  it,  and  held  him  on 
the  charge  of  manslanghter,  and  exonerating  tho  qld  Indian  upon  the  testimony  be- 
fore him.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  old  Indian  was  committed  till  my  arrival,  when 
the  preliminary  examination  took  place,  resulting  in  the  discharge  from  cnstody  of 
the  old  Indian  and  the  holding  of  the  boy  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jnry  on 
the  charge  of  manslaughter,  placing  his  bail  at  $1,000. 

Under  the  circumstances  as  related,  which  I  believed  to  be  tnie,  I  considered  it 
wrong  that  this  boy,  acting  as  he  thought  in  self-dofensa,  should  be  confined  in  Jail 
from  that  time  till  the  next  August,  almost  a  year.  I  found  in  Mandan  that  this  In- 
dian boy  had  still  friends  enongn  who  believed  in  Iiis  innocence,  and  who  were  will- 
ing to  become  snrety  on  his  bond.  Accordingly  this  bond  for  91,000  was  executed, 
npon  the  nnderstanding  that  I  would  consider  myself  personally  bonnd  to  produce  . 
him  before  the  grand  jury  at  the  following  Abgust  term  of  the  court.  Thus  I  secured 
the  release  of  the  boy,  and  with  him  returned  to  the  agency,  placing  him  in  the  Fort 
Stevenson  school. 

The  father  of  the  boy,  while  in  jail  with  him,  manifested  an  original  idea  of  Jnstice 
in  this  case.  In  the  most  solemn  manner  ho  directed  me  to  take  the  boy  who  had 
done  the  killing,  regardless  of  the  circumstances  surrounding,  or  the  motives  which 
prompted  it,  and  to  use  the  same  rifle  which  the  boy  used  in  this  unfortunate  affair, 
and  shoot  him  through  the  same  part  of  the  body  which  he  did  the  white  boy.  This 
had  evidently  been  arranged  between  the  father  and  the  boy,  for  the  boy  was  ready, 
clothed  and  ornamented  Indian  fashion  for  the  grave,  and  firmly  bejieving  that  tbia 
would  bo  done.  Since  the  time  this  boy  entered  the  school  ho  has  been  faithful  to 
his  work  and  studies,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  trustworthy  of 
the  school. 

At  the  recent  term  of  the  court  in  Mandan  I  delivered  the  boy,  as  by  agreement, 
to  his  bondsmen,  and  the  grand  jury,  then  in  session,  considered  it  their  solemn  daty 
to  indict  him  for  willful  and  malicious  murder.  Under  this  indictment  he  was  again 
committed  to  jail,  and  after  a  few  days  was  brought  out  and  tried.  The  prosecntion, 
in  their  desperate  effort  t6  make  a  case  against  this  boy,  were  compelled  to  call  the 
Indian  boy's  father  to  testify  against  him.  The  trial  occupied  most  of  the  day,  and, 
after  the  argument  in  defense  of  the  boy,  the  jury  were  so  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ment of  justifiable  homicide,  that  after  deliberating  sixteen  minutes,  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  "not  guilty."  The  court  addressed  some  wholesome  advice  to  the  boy,  to 
govern  him  in  the  future,  and  delivered  him  again  into  my  cnstody,  to  return  him  to 
school. 

MI88IONABT  WORK. 

The  mission  wobk  at  this  agency,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association,  is  being  pushed  forward  with  vigor,  and  the  school  main- 
tained by  them  shows  evidence  of  careful  management  and  religions  training. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  consideration  I  have  received 
in  all  my  intercourse  with  the  Indian  Ofilce. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

ABRAM  J.  GiFFOBD, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pink  Ridgk  Aoknct,  Dak.. 

August  26,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs 
at  this  agency : 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  Pine  Ridge  agency  on  Ist  October,  1886,  relieving  Capt. 
Jas.  M.  Bell,  Seventh  U.  S.  Cavalry,  who  had  been  In  charge  since  18th  May,  1886. 

Arriving  here  on  the  29th  September  I  was  present  the  following  day  at  taking  of 
the  census  by  actual  count.  The  manner  of  taking  it  prevented  anytliing  like  fraud, 
and  I  am  snre  the  result  showed  the  actual  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  tho 
agency  present  at  the  time  the  count  was  made. 

The  large  reduction  in  number  of  Indians  at  the  agency  shown  by  this  count  from 
that  previously  reported,  i.  c, 2,776  was  a  matter  of  some  surprise.  To  the  Indian  it 
was  a  source  of  profound  regret,  and  when  tho  beef  ration  was  shortened  to  corre- 
spond to  tho  new  order  of  things  his  waihugs  were  loud  and  continuous.  Many 
councils  were  held  protesting  against  a  change  in  the  issue,  but  all  to  no  avail,  and  aa 
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teoDaeqaence  he  wag  obliged  to  settle  down  and  console  liimself  with  (be  reflection 
that  the  extra  ration  business  had  enjoyed  a  pretty  good  ran  before  detection. 
The  annnal  censna  of  our  Indians  was  taken  June  30,  and  is  as  follows ; 
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We  Teeeived  daring  the  year  150  brood  mares  and  150  milch  cows.  These  were  dig- 
tiibatcd  among  snchlndians  as  could  be  relied  upon  to  provide  for  their  comfort  dur- 
itg  the  winter.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  all  to  whom  animals  were 
imed  hare  pnt  np  a  larze  quantity  of  hay  and  otherwise  provided  for  the  care  of 
tbair  stock  tbroagh  the  long  winter  months.  We  also  issued  to  deserving  Indians 
daring  the  year  175  farm  wagons.  These  have  been  pnt  to  good  use  in  freighting  and 
tarn  work  and  greatly  enconraged  the  Indians  to  move  out  of  villages  and  locate 
apoo  fftrms.  The  bnilding  of  log  honses  has  continued  without  interruption  and  the 
tMM  will  soon  be  known  only  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  fint  dAj  I  assumed  charge  was  marked  by  an  nnfortunate  occurrence,  which 
gave  me  no  incooaiderable  trouble  for  some  months  afterward.    A  detail  of  Indian 

etliee  was  sent  out  to  arrest  a  Cheyenne  bnck  for  stealing  the  wife  of  another  Indian, 
e  resisted  arrest,  and  stripping  himself  naked  (as  is  their  custom  when  they  mean 
to  show  fight)  fled  with  his  gun  to  a  neighboring  hill  and  defied  the  police  to  arrest 
bin.  His  father  thereupon  assaulted  the  police  with  a  large  knife,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  affair  he  was  shot  and  killeo  by  one  of  the  police.  The  whole  Chey- 
eaoe  eamp  at  once  became  alarmed,  and  it  required  a  great  amount  of  reasoning  to 
cooTiace  them  that  no  harm  was  intended  the  remainder  of  the  band.  The  killing, 
vhile  deplorable,  served  to  teach  the  Indians  that  the  police  must  not  be  interfered 
vith  in  the  discharge  of  their  dnty.  An  investigation  of  the  affair  was  made,  and  it 
Mng  plainly  shown  the  policeman  acted  simply  in  self-defense,  he  was  exonerated 
from  blame  in  the  matter. 

The  Northern  Chey  ennes,  under  Little  Chief  and  Wild  Hog,  transferred  from  Chey- 
ane  and  Arapaho  agency  in  December,  1881,  numbering 400,  have  since  their  arrival 
been  a  source  of  vexation  to  the  agent,  nniformly  refusing  to  move  away  from  the 
iceacy,  break  np  their  village,  build  houses,  cultivate  land,  or,  in  fact,  to  do  anything 
tut  would  be  considered  evidence  of  their  having  made  one  step  forward  on  the  road 
to  civilization.  This  spring,  however,  I  succeed^  in  getting  them  to  move  down  on 
White  rirer,  where  they  have  taken  np  farms,  and  having  supplied  them  with  wag- 
MM  and  snch  M^ricnltonu  implements  as  were  at  my  command ;  I  am  pleased  to  say  they 
have  been  ms&ng  some  effort  to  become  farmers.  Their  habit  of  running  away  to 
visit  the  Tongne  Biver  Indians  will,  I  think,  he  checked  by  the  return  of  some  two 
hoodred  now  on  their  way  from  that  place  in  charge  of  United  States  troops. 

The  Loafer  band,  who  have  since  the  establishment  of  the  agency  at  this  place  been 
Uving  in  a  large  village  within  sight  of  the  agency,  and  owing,  as  I  understand,  to  a 
diffleolty  between  their  chief,  Red  Cloud,  and  Agent  HcGillycnddy  have  persistingly 
reAised  to  move  ont  and  take  np  farms,  were  the  beginning  of  this  season  induced  to 
■ove  away,  and  are  now  located  upon  separate  farms  at  different  points  on  the  reser- 
vation. These  people  have  all  cultivated  small  jiatcbes  of  ground  and  seem  inclined 
to  make  a  forward  movement. 

The  Indians  are  certainly  beginning  to  understand  the  importance  of  making  some 
effort  in  the  direction  of  farming.  In  answer  to  any  complaint  that  insufficient  rations 
are  iasned  them,  they  are  informed  that  a  large  sum  of  moiiey  is  expended  each  year 
in  the  purchase  of  stock  and  agricnltural  implements  for  their  use,  and  that  with  these 
finniabed  them  it  would  require  but  little  effort  on  their  part  to  produce  more  than 
snffieient  to  satisfy  all  their  wants.  They  are  told  that  if  they  prefer  to  remain  idle 
tbelr  complaints  will  be  unheard,  nor  will  any  favor  be  shown  them  such  as  freight 
oideiB,  stock,  or  snch  things  as  are  usually  given  to  good  Indians  as  a  reward  of  merit. 

It  most  be  conceded  that  the  Indian  makes  slow  progress  as  a  farmer,  but  it  is  en- 
eonraging  to  note  his  pcraeveranceand  evident  determination  "to  fight  it  ont  to  than 
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UnA,'*  If  thf>  nmnltfl  wen  cimiiiWM— iite  with  the  work  performed  by  an  Indian  on 
hlflfitrm  It  wonld  henoregrattiyingtokiai  and  gire  him  additional  interest  iniarm- 
Inpt  pT\Twn\tM.  An  it  i*  impoMible  for  the  diitiiet  ftimer  to  direet  the  work  of  every 
fiidian  nnder  bie  ebarge,  a  ffnat  many  do  not  prepare  their  ground  properly  for  the 
ATAd,  or  baving  the  cromd  in  ycoper  esnditioB  do  not  nnderatand  Iiow  it  ahonld  be 
pUnted.  This  troobte  time  only  can  remedy  uleaa  we  should  be  fiimiahed  with  seT- 
eral  more  additional  fmners. 

Another  iierioas  drawback  to  the  woald-be  agrienltorist  in  this  region  is  the  scarcity 
of  rain  and  impowibility  of  irrigation.  I  Itad  heped  for  a  favoruile  farming  season 
thin  year  in  order  that  we  migiit  determine  something  in  regard  to  the  adaptability 
of  thin  section  to  agricnltoral  porpoees.  A  protracted  dron^t,  however,  has  caused 
»n  almost  entire  failnre  of  everything  planted  on  a  large  pmtion  of  the  reservation. 
We  were  more  fortanate  in  tbe  immediate  neigbborliood  of  the  agency,  althoagh  far 
from  Itaving  iraiBeient  rain.  The  rapid  growth  of  vegetation  with  anything  like 
favorable  conditionsof  weather  in  this  regnn  of  eonntry  is  something  marvelous,  and 
boantifal  erope  eonld  be  depended  opoa  to  a  certainty  had  we  only  the  assarance  of 
say  tw(x  good  rains  at  the  proper  seaaoo.  This  spring  we  did  not  have  the  nsnal 
amonnt  of  rainfkH,  eonaeqnently  started  in  with  the  groond  comparatively  dry.  The 
Xedieine  Koot  district  suffered  more  than  any  other  from  tbe  diy  weather.  In  somo 
portions  nothing  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  being  called  a  rain  has  fallen  since  May 

iMt. 

The  qnestioa  of  taking  land  in  sevcsalty  has  been  disenssed  frequently  of  late  by 
onr  Indians  in  eooaeii  mod.  in  private.  While thoe  nndonbtedly  exists  a  strong  prcj- 
adice  against  the  measBreamoag  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  of  tbis  agency,  I  am  , 
eonvioMd  there  is  a  gradnal  eknge  ia  its  &v«r  working  qnietly  bat  effectively.  Up 
to  the  present  time  between  ei|^^  and  niaety  Indiana  nave  signified  their  desire  to 
have  land  alk>ttmi  them.  This  wmhrr  I  fieel  assured  could  be  largely  increased  by 
making  a  tliocao^  cairvaa  «t  tbe  ditEtaeat  districts  of  tbe  reservation. 

No  regnlar  eoort  of  Indiaok  D<fciif »  waa  ever  established  at  this  agency.  There 
waa  in  existence,  hAwever,  when  I  aaomed  eliarge,  a  snbetatnte  for  such  a  coitrt, 
known  as  the  Indian  Cooaeil.  Thia  eoancfl  had  a  membership  of  over  one  hondred, 
and  had  as  its  presiding  oAesr  a  pnoinent  chief  who  gloried  in  tbe  possession  of 
three  wives,  wiuie  jndging  fn«  the  Bake.Bp  of  tlie  whole  court  one  might  be  led  to 
snppeae  that  a  plinaUty  of  wives  was  an  indispensstble  condition  of  membership. 
Having  satined  myself  that  their  pmecsdings  were  simply  a  tiavesty  upon  jostice, 
and  that  its  regular  meetings  served  to  make  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  absence  from 
home  of  a  muSl  army  of  able-bodied  Indians,  I  at  once  dissolved  tbe  huge  affair, 
since  which  time  we  have  had  voy  few  visitations  of  the  law,  and  such  cases  as  might 
be  bcooght  befiica  a  coart  have  been  dii^wsfid  of  by  myself  with  apparent  satisfaction 
toaO. 

The  Episcopal  miasionaiy  w«^  at  tbe  agency,  conducted  by  Rev.  John  Bobinson 
and  his  aasistaiitB,  tlie  Rev.  Isaac  Cook  and  Kev.  Amos  Eoss,  can  best  be  understood 
by  a  reteence  to  annexed  statistics  as  presented  by  the  £ev.  Mr.  Bobinson: 

Whites ,  150 

Christian  Indians 1,280 

Churches -, -. «<»  ~~  ^ 

Amount  appropriated  tor  salaries 12,628.00 

Amonnt  api^priated  for  building  one  ehurch 1,000.00 

Qoottng  from  the  Ker.  Xr.  Kobinson's  report,  "  The  progress  of  Christianity  amon^ 
these  Iadia:»  61la  the  hearts  of  all  my  feUow-Iaborers  and  myself  with  gratitude. 
Statistics  stive  bo«  a  ■>«*««  aeeonnt  of  work  accomplished." 

The  Ptvtfbvteruui  Chorrh  establtsbed  a  mission  here  daring  the  past  year  under  the 
ehar](»«<'  Ker.  Charles  G.  Sterling.  The  reverend  gentleman's  absence  from  tbe 
iiMtK-r  at  this  time  prevents  me  &om  presenting  the  resulta  of  bis  labors,  but  the 
«u«nrr  displayed  by  him  is  a  gnaiantee  that  his  presence  was  folt  and  much  good 
work  ac^^MttPlished. 

Th»  Calh<^c  Chmrch  having  selected  a  site  for  a  mission  school  will  soon  commence 
th*  ouUevtMtt  of  material  for  the  boilding.  The  mission  will  be  in  charge  of  tbe  Jes- 
uit (>i(het»  with  the  tmmediate  direetioa  of  affairs  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Rev.  Father 

"our  l<*ri»  boardins  school  and  eight  day  schools  have  been  veiy  successfully  man- 
»if«H»  dunujj  tb»  post  veor.  It  is  with  pleasare  I  am  able  to  say  the  opposition  of  tbe 
iHiliaiw  U>  toacit'st  their  chihliea  ia  school  is  &st  passing  away,  so  that  it  is  not  now 
vtuMiiU*tvd  adirticiilt  task  to  fill  a  school  where  a  sufflcient  number  of  children  live 
wUhU(v««h«>t'ii. 

I  .«,.  Yxry  t*spectfally.  ^   ^   Gaix^oh.., 

U.8.1nikmAftm*. 
Xh^^  «.\«»v»»*»on»:k  *^f  Isnax  Affairs. 
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BOBEBDD  AGBKCY,  DAKOTA, 

AngHit  27. 

&K :  In  compliance  with  office  mstmctions  I  bave  the  hoDor  to  submit  herewith 
■7  fii8t  Miniiai  leiKtrt  of  the  present  condition  and  fntnre  prospects  of  the  Indians 
under  my  clutrge,  located  on  that  part  of  the  Great  Sioox  reservation  ofhcially  des- 
ignated ••  Koaebnd  agency. 

Ainming  cbarKO  the  day  following  the  ennmeration  ordered  by  the  Hon.  Commis- 
Booer  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  fonndnpon  the  rolls  of  this  agency  7,711  Indians  who,  by 
oanafers  from  other  agencies,  together  with  children  returned  from  Carlisle,  Genoa, 
Haaptoo,  and  othef  Government  schools  and  the  natural  increase,  had  been  angmonted 
to  7,793  on  Jane  30, 1887. 

Bot  a  small  percentage  of  the  land  of  this  agency  cai;  be  considered  arable  or  made 
to  yield  a  reasonable  xetam  to  the  husbandman.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  annnal  precipitation,  but  believe  it  too  light  for  the  production  of  either  oats,  pota- 
toca  or  com  except  during  exceptional  seasons  or  along  creek  bottoms,  where  the  ab- 
aeoee  of  rainfall  is  in  a  measure  compensated  for  by  the  near  approach  of  moisture 
from  below. 

CIVILIZATION. 

Tite  pieaent  policy  of  forcing  fixed  and  permanent  homes  upon  the  Indian  mnst  oon<- 
daee  to  etevate  him  in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  and  could  the  Government  be  aroused 
to  the  importance  of  pnrchasine  everything  having  a' commercial  value  produced  or 
maao&etared  by  them,  the  condition  of  the  Indian  problem  might  be  considered  on 
tlw  highway  of  solution.  Such  a  coarse  would  involve  additional  labor  and  respon- 
abiUty  to  the  agent,  and  the  Government  might  and  doubtless  would  be  a  present 
laser.  Bat  a  long  range  view  of  the  situation  will  not  fail  to  convince  thoughtful 
■eo  Aat  the  end  Jastines  the  means  in  the  trend  of  self-snpport  and  conseqaent  ciyi- 
hutioD.  for  no  proposition  is  more  clearly  proven  than  that  the  average  Indian  can 
sad  will  work  if  he  sees  a  remuneration  for  his  efforts.  Suppose  that  the  Indians  of 
this  agency  -were  to  ph>duce  com,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats  the  present  year  largely 
is  excess  of  their  own  requirements  and  the  agency  employ^,  what  would  they  do 
vitb  the  sorplast  Located  remote  from  a  market,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  trade,  wonld  they  not  simply  be  disconraged  and  next  season  ignore  farming 
opentioDB  entirely,  and  imagine  that  while  such  work  might  be  good  for  white  men 
it  vas  bad  medicine  for  Indians  t 

SCHOOLS. 

it  is  easy  to  say  that  the  Indians  pine  fbr  educational  advantages,  bnt  I  do  not  find 
it  so.  On  the  contrary,  parents  are  continually  inventing  some  frivolous  excuse  upon 
vUeh  to  forunlate  a  reason  for  detaining  their  children  at  home,  and,  as  a  rule, 
«aald  infinitely  prefer  to  have  them  spend  their  time  killing  small  game  with  a  bent 
t&ek  sod  a  feathered  dart.  As  a  result,  the  labor  of  keeping  np  school  attendance 
is  a  constant  struggle  for  the  agent,  seconded  by  a  competent  corps  of  school  em- 
ployes, whose  ontirmg  efforts  in  the  course  of  Indian  education  deserve  more  than 
this  mere  passing  notice. 

All  children  within  a  radins  of  4  miles  from  the  school  are  enumerated  to  aggre- 
ptte  the  total  belonging  to  a  particnlar  camp,  and  while  the  average  per  capita  at- 
tendance of  children  residing  within  the  range  of  school  privileges  is,  I  am  informed, 
greater  than  at  any  other  agency  of  the  Northwest,  these  conditions  are  simply  the 
rasalt  ot  constant  and  persistent  efforts.  Only  in  isolated  cases  can  credit  be  at- 
tsebed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lo.  There  are  camps  on  this  agency  where  the  mere  men- 
taon  of  a  prospective  school  operates  like  a  red  rag  on  an  enraged  bnll.  Eliminate 
fioa  the  edacational  proposition  sentiment  and  gush,  and  the  average  Indian  of  this 
igeocy  who  voluntarily  sends  his  children  to  the  Government  day-schools  does  it 
mber  throogh  fear  of  gastronomic  consequences  if  he  does  not,  or  expects  pay  from 
tte  Great  Father  as  a  premium  for  surrendering  his  children  for  edacational  advan- 

However,  the  two  potent  factors  for  the  development  of  the  Indian  are  education 
•Dd  labor.  These  two  go  hand  in  hand,  and  each  camp  school  should  not  only  be  dig- 
aifcd  with  the  name,  bathe,  in  fact,  an  industrial  school,  withitslittle  plat  of  ground 
v«D  tilled  as  an  illastration  of  the  capabilities  of  mother  earth  when  manipulated 
uder  the  fartelligent  direction  of  a  white  man. 

There  are  tiiirteen  OoTemment  day  schools  on  this  agency  with  an  average  daily 
•ttcodance  of  997  scholars;  one  Koman  Catholic  mission  boarding-school  with 
adaily  avemge  of  47 :  one  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  boarding-school  with  dailr 
avecage  atteManoe  of  45,  and  two  Presbyterian  mission  day  schools  (one  of  which 
Jms  not  been  in  operation  since  I  assumed  charge)  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
«f  8,  giving  a  total  of  397  Indian  children  on  this  agency  daily  coming  under  the 
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inflaence  of  edacatioDal  effort  dnring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30^1887 ;  and  I  afco- 
pose  snbmittinc;  estimates  for  foor  sohool-bonses  in  other  camps  daring  the  coming 
antnmn. 

V  FARMIKO. 

While  it  -vrill  be  conceded  that  these  Indians  have  plowed  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  land  they  have  caltivated  but  little ;  nor  will  they  so  long  as  the  Government  as- 
sumes that  the  agency  farmer  was  bom  in  sections  and  can  be  present  in  sixty  differ- 
ent camps  situated  remote  from  ^ach  other  at  one  and  the  same  instant  of  time.  To 
reasonably  progress  these  people  in  agriculture  more  n.jditional  farmers  are  indis- 
pensable, for  unless  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  practical  white  man  they  per- 
sist in  the  same  old  plan  of  Indian  farming.  How  well  they  know  that  but  few 
weeds  follow  the  first  plowing,  but  that  a  vigorous  crop  of  them  follows  the  second 
goes  withont  saying  here,  hence  theii  inclination  to  break  new  land  and  cultivate 
none. 

Having  been  in  charge  of  this  agency  but  ten  months  I  can  not  compare  present 
efforts  with  those  of  former  seasons  from  personal  observation,  but  am  led  to  believe 
that  these  Indians  are  in  the  line  of  progress.  However,  they  require  to  be  pushed 
and  crowded  for  the  reason  that  never  yet  having  produced  anything  for  which  they 
received  any  money  they  fail  to  comprehend  the  grand  results  they  are  told  will  fol- 
low persistent  effort. 

I  made  no  mention  in  my  annual  estimate  for  either  coin  or  oats  for  agency  ase 
daring  the  fiscal  year  1888,  hoping  and  expecting  that  a  surplus  would  be  produced 
by  Indian  labor  more  than  ample  for  all  agency  requirements.  In  this  I  shall  prob- 
ably be  disappointed,  for  while  the  acreage  was  sufficient  the  hail  destroyed  one  sec- 
tion and  the  drought  another,  leaving  but  a  few  fields  which  were  even  cut.  Being 
their  first  attempt  at  raising  oats  the  results  are  unfortunate  and  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire vigorous  eiforts  in  that  direction  next  season. 

INDIAN  POUCB.  * 

The  Indian  police  have  been  and  are  doing  good  service,  though  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  number  allowed  at  this  agency  (containing  a  larger  popnlation  than  any 
other  in  the  Northwest)  can  exercise  proper  police  functions  or  maintain  suitable  pa- 
trol when  the  number  of  outlying  camps  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  police 
allowed.  Thero  should  be  one  from  each  camp  and  two  from  every  camp  where  a 
Government  day  school  is  maintained,  the  latter  to  alternate  their  duty  between  the 
camp  and  the  agency. 

The  compensation  of  police  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  command  the  services  of  the 
flower  of  the  tribe,  Indians  of  influence  and  position  with  their  people,  those  who 
lead  rather  than  follow.  The  nature  of  tl^e  service  requires  them  to  furnish  from  two 
to  three  horses,  and  yet  the  Government  expects  them  to  render  services  and  furnish 
horses  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  $d  per  month.  The  rosnit  is  that  the  best  men  do 
not  desire  such  honors. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  has  been  fair  and  gradually  improvioK. 
Ko  epidemic  has  prevailed  and  many  chronic  cases  of  scrofula  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  the  intelligent  treatment  of  the  agency  physician.  Hesitation  is  ap- 
parent in  resorting  to  the  "  white  medicine  man,"  and  not  until  native  treatment  fails 
do  they  usually  resort  to  him.  However,  after  coming  once  there  is  no  subsequent 
hesitation,  and  his  services  are  invoked  for  every  trifling  iii. 

PLOWING. 

The  apparent  decrease  of  the  amount  of  laud  plowed  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  is  fully  explained  in  the  effort  to  induce  the  Indians  to  plow  less  and 
cultivate  more. 

RBUOION. 

The  Sioux  are  instinctively  a  religious  people  and  their  ancient  customs  savor  of 
abiding  faith  in  the  overruling  influence  of  a  Great  Spirit. 

Aside  from  the  arduous  and  faithful  work  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  St.  Francis 
mission  (Roman  Catholic,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Father  J'errig,  the  misalonary 
work  of  the  agency  has  been  under  the  caie  of  that  ripe  scholar  and  aocompliahed 
gentleman,  Rev.  J.  W.  Cleveland,  whose  untiring  zeal  daring  fourteen  years  of  labor 
with  these  people  has  left  its  mark  in  many  lines  of  progress  and  advancement,  and 
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Um  reoent  deveranoe  of  ties  which  so  long  bonnd  him  captiTe  to  the  interests  of  these 
Indians  ia  not  only  a  loss  to  them  bnt  also  to  the  agent  in  charge. 

The  following  table  eomprises  an  actual  census  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  on 
Jane  30,  1887: 
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The  ComtissiONER  of  Indian  Afvairs. 


L.  F.  Spencbb, 
V.  S.  Indian  Agent, 


SiSSETON  AOENCT,  DaK., 

August  29,  1887. 
Sot:  I  respeetfoUy  submit  the  following  tu  my  report  fur  the  fiseal  year  ending 
Jane  30, 1887.  I  hare  been  the  agent  of  this  people  only  four  months,  bat  since  my 
i^ipointiDent  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  inform  myself  as  to  the  status  of  the  In- 
diana and  the  -wants  of  this  reservacipn,  whilst  of  the  year's  doings  I  have  carefully 
gleuied  from  the  ofiBce  records,  and  I  trust  the  report  and  its  recommendatioDS  will 
■eet  yonr  favorable  attention. 

THE  RESERVATION. 

The  Siaaeton  reservation  is  a  permanent  treaty  reservation,  and  was  set  aside  for 
the  Siaaeton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Dakota  Sioux  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  1867. 
It  is  about  70  miles  in  extent  north  and  south,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  nearly 
Smilea,  and  comprises  therefore  nearly  1,000,000  acres  of  land  (918,7^0  acres).  The 
western  half  of  the  reservation  is  traversed  by  "coteaax"  or  bills,  which  arefnr- 
■abed  with  ravines  in  which  grow  forests  of  timber,  which  furnish  fuel  to  the  In- 
dians, and  the  cord-wood  they  sell  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  from  which  they 
derive  a  revenne  that  contributes  materially  to  their  subsistence.  The  hills  are  in- 
dented with  hondreds  of  deep,  clear  lakes,  the  nesting  place  and  home  of  innumerable 
water  fowl,  aqnatio  sabstitntesfor  the  vanquished  bnlfalo.  The  soil  of  these  hills  is 
not  veiT  saitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  bnt  very  valuable  for  grazing,  not  only  be- 
cause the  Krass  is  plentiful  and  the  water  abundant,  but  also  because  the  wooded  hills  in 
many  pUcee  afford  splendid  protection  against  the  fierce  northern  and  western  winds. 
Tks  entire  eastern  extent  of  the  reservation  is  a  very  fertile  valley  about  10  miles  in 
width.  The  farms  of  the  Indians  are  mainly  in  these  valley  lands,  while  their  homes 
m  most  cases  are  in  the  hills,  convenient  to  the  wood  and  water,  and  under  the  shelter 
of  the  rocksi  All  the  lands  of  this  reservation  are  valuable,  more  than  half  for  agri- 
enltnre  and  the  balance  for  stock-raising  and  timber. 


THE  6IS8ETON8. 


Tb«  Tn«li»n«  who  own  and  inhabit  the  reservation  are  1,520  in  number,  all  told, 
•koot  on»-fiiHirth  of  whom  are  mixed  blood.  They  are  a  quiet,  sober,  peaceable  peo- 
pls,  end  am  quite  industrious,  considering  they  are  Indians.  They  have  all  adopted 
thn  wUt»  man's  ways,  and  the  blanket  dress,  council,  dancers,  and  "  medicine  man," 
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and  other  relics  of  barbarisu  have  nearly  disappeared  from  Sisseton.  These  certainly 
stand  among  the  best  of  tribal  reserration  Indians.  Some  of  them  compare  favor- 
ably with  their  neighboring  wliite  fanners,  and  under  the  operation  of  the  land  in 
severalty  law  I  donbt  not  they  will  make  good  and  osefal  citizens. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  schools  on  the  reservation.  The  Sisseton  Indian  Industrial,  a  United 
States  Government  school,  nnder  the  immediate  sapervisiou  of  the  agent,  and  the  Good 
Will  mission,  a  contract  school,  nnder  the  control  of  the  American  Board  of  Home  Mia- 
sions.  The  first-named  institution  will  have  a  capacity  for  150  pupils  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fall  session,  and  the  mission  school  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
100.  These  reservation  schools  are  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  civilization  of  this 
people,  and  they  are  doing  a  grand  work.  Situated  immediately  on  the  reservation, 
they  not  only  afford  academic  instruction  and  industrial  training  to  the  children,  bat 
they  have  a  civilizing  iuflnence  over  the  reservation  at  large. 

The  past  year  141  were  enrolled  at  the  Sisseton  Indian  industrial  school,  and  there 
was  an  avera^  attendance«f  90  during  the  entire  session.  In  addition  to  the  school- 
room instructions,  the  hoys  were  tauKht  the  following  Industries :  Harness  and  shoe 
making,  tailoring,  printing,  farming,  and  herding;  and  the  girls  weretauKht  sewinf;, 
mending,  washing,  ironing,  knitting,  cooking,  and  honsekeeping.  The  Indian  boya 
have  taken  good  care  of  the  school  stock,  and  have  cnltivated  35  acres  in  oats  and 
potatoes'  and  5-acre  garden.  For  the  result  of  their  farm  work  I  refer  yon  to  the  ac- 
companying annual  report  of  the  school  superintendent. 

1  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  small  boarding-school  at  the  north  end 
of  the  reservation,  and  the  reestablishing!  of  the  Indian  school  at  lyakaptope  (Ascen- 
sion) Church  on  this  reservation,  discontinued  by  my  predecessor.  Agent  Greene ;  for 
I  fnUy  concur  in  the  sentiment  in  your  annnal  report  of  1885,  that  the  great  work  of 
educating  the  Indians  must  be  confined  to  the  industrial  schools  on  the  reservation  ; 
there  the  object  can  be  most  conveniently  and  economically  attained.  If  these  are 
allowed  with  a  capacity  of  about  twenty-five  pupils  each,  they  will  enal)le  us,  with 
the  schools  already  established,  to  accommodate  all  the  popils  on  the  reservation 
who  have  health  and  are  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school.  These  schools  will  also  help 
develop  the  reservation  and  to  keep  the  school  interestsalive  throughout  our  borders. 
Thoy  will  be  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  Indian  churches  near  which  they  should  be  lo- 
cateid,  and  as  their  pupils  become  advanced  they  can  be  sent  to  the  higher  schools  of 
the  reservation. 

CHURCHES  AND  MISSION  WORK. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dakota  up  to  May  1, 1887,  embracing 
the  native  churches,  show  the  whole  membership  of  the  six  churches  on  the  reserva- 
tion as  follows,  viz : 

'Ascension  Native  Church Sf 

Good  Will  Mission  Church -. 71 

Buffalo  Lake  Church 74 

Long  Hollow  Chnrch 72 

Mayasan  Church 49 

Mountaiuhead  or  hill  Church ^  31 

Total M4 

They  have  five  ordained  ministers,  all  in  good  standing.  Besides  the  church  build- 
ing here  at  Good  Will  Mission,  the  other  five  all  have  fair  church  buildings.  These 
outside  buildings  for  worship  were  built  largely  by  the  efforts  of  the  Indians.  Bev. 
M.  N.  Adams  has  for  forty  years  devoted  much  of  his  time  in  mission  work  with  this 
people,  and  has  rendered  very  valaable  assistance  in  Christianizing  and  civilizing 
them.  He  has  for  some  time  also  been  agent  here.  On  the  whole  I  know  of  no  man 
who  has  worked  harder  and  done  more,  if  as  much,  valuable  work  as  he  has.  Ho 
has  recently  been  sent  back  here  as  a  missionary  for  them,  and  I  think  will,  with  his 
estimable  wife,  spend  the  remnant  of  his  life  here.  He  has  charge  of  all  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  on  the  reservation. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  established  here  in  July,  1881,  and  the  following  taM  a 
small  dwelling-house  and  church  was  built.  This  they  call  the  central  station.  Tho 
church  has  worked  successfally  at  three  other  stations,  viz :  St.  John  Baptist,  at 
Lake  Traverse ;  St.  Luke's,  at  the  north  end,  and  St.  James,  at  Enemy  Lake. 

Baptisms  for  the  year,  at  all : 41 

Confirmations  for  the  year,  at  all 39 

Whole  number  baptized  since  established 180 

Whole  number  members .' 180 

Number  of  communicants  . ..,. .... ..,,.,,. ..,. ..,..,.,.., ,. ., 103 
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Hiere  U  a  small  cbupcl  at  Lake  Traverae,  and  intendiogto  baild  another  at  Enemy 
Like.  Tbev  hope  to  bnildmoiecharohea  next  summer.  Rev.  E.  Ashley  is  the  pastor 
Cor  all  the  chnich  work  for  bis  denomination  on  the  reservation.  He  is  an  energetio 
worker  for  bis  chorcb,  and  is  very  likely  to  add  nnmbors  to  bis  membership. 

IICPROVKMENTS  AND  BCIU>IM08. 

Dnriog  tbe  fonr  months  that  I  have  been  agent  I  have  bad  two  good  buildings  pat 
■p  at  tb«  aehool  to  accommodate  the  pnpils  and  employes,  also  have  erected  a  g[ood 
vind-tiiill  at  the  springs  abont  100  yards  ftom  the  school  building,  and  pat  in  pipes 
which  novr  convey  the  water  to  thebnilding,  supplying  it  for  use  of  the  school  with- 
out haTiog  to  go  outside.  I  am  now  making  snob  repairs  as  are  needed  inside,  and 
yiintiog  and  cleaning  op  ready  for  the  commencement  of  the  term. 

LAND  AIXOTMSNTS. 

There  have  been  bnt  few  allotments  made  since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  tbe  agency 
■ada  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Special  Agent  Isaiah  Ligbtner  has  been  here  for 
•ooe  teo  daySi^and  is  vigoron'sly  at  work  in  making  the  allotments  nnder  the  act  of 
February  8.  I  think  that  aboat  all  will  take  them,  nnless  the  Department  should 
tale  that  tlioae  nnder,  but  within  three  or  lour  years  of,  twenty-one,  by  waiting,  can 
hare  160  acres,  and  those  of  fourteen  con  get  80  acres  by  waiting  nntil  they  are 
fifteen.  Special  Aeent  Ligbtner  and  myself  have  encouraged  them  as  strongly  as 
foanUe  to  take  the  allotments,  and  if  tfaey  find  that  only  the  amonnt  of  land  stated 
ID  the  act  is  all  they  can  get  by  waiting,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  them  to  all.  All 
between  fonrteen  and  twenty-one  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  waiting  the  four  years  be- 
te«  taking  the  land  if  they  can  have  the  amount  allowed  for  those  of  the  ages  they 
win  then  be.    This  is  the  only  obstacle. 

SANITABT. 

Hie  agency  physician  reports  that  the  general  health  has  been  good. 

Birtiufrom  November  6  to  Jnly  1  number 38 

Deathsdoring  same  time 27 

Births,  he  says,  are  only  partially  reported ;  he  is  not  able  to  give  all. 

AOBICDLTCRB. 

The  paat  year's  improvements  and  progress  made  in  agricnltnre  do  not  materially 
Tuy  from  the  twopreceding  years.  Indians  are  lacking  in  farm  implements  and  teams. 
Tbey  are  the  same  they  have  had  for  several  years,  so  of  coarse  uie  prodnctions  are 
•boot  the  same. 

CENSUS. 

Tho  eensns  herewith  shows  the  whole  number  to  be 1,520 

Make 710 

Females - - 810 

Hales  over  eighteen  years 378 

FeasalMover  fonrteen  years 479 

Jfaleaaad  females  between  six  and  sixteen. 403 

MieSION  SCHOOL. 

Tbe  miasion  school  is  nnder  the  snpervision  of  W.  E.  Morris,  principal.  The  whole 
mimber  attending  school  daring  the  year  was  73 ;  average  attendance,  57.  This 
school  is  well  condaoted,  and  has  a  fine  class  of  teachers. 

For  the  eoortesies  and  support  which  I  have  uniformly  received  ftom  the  Indian  Of- 
fice, I  beg  to  return  my  sincere  thanks. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yoor  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  Jenkins, 
XT.  8.  Indian  Ag«nt, 
The  CoJOOssioNXB  of  Indian  Affaibs. 

1ST  87  T  2 ^9 
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Si:Ain>iKa  Rock  Agency,  Dakota, 

Avgutt  26,  1887. 
Sib  :  In  confonnance  with  office  requirements  I  bave  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887. 

BANDS,  LOCATION,  AND  POPULATION. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency,  comprising  Upper  Yanktonais,  Lower  Tanktonais,  Hank- 
papa,  and  Blackfeet  bands  of  the  Dakota  or  Sionx  tribe,  occupy  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  "Great  Sioux  reservation,"  and  the  settlements  extend  along  the  Mis- 
souri river  from  Cannon  Ball  river  on  the  north  to  Grand  river  on  the  south  ;  also  up 
those  two  tributaries  and  smaller  water-courses  for  a  distancp  of  50  mUes  west  of  the 
Mlssonri  river ;  and,  from  oar  census  rolls,  revised  on  June  30, 18d7,  the  following  is  a 
correct  classification  of  the  respective  bands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency : 


HameoftHmd. 

Families. 

Hales 
over  18 
years. 

Hales 

onderlS 

years. 

Females 

nnder  14 

yaars. 

Total  of 
aU  ages. 

Males 
between 
6  and  16 

years. 

Females 

betweea 

6  and  16 

years. 

TJpper  Yanktonais. 
Lower  Yanktonais  ■ 

191 
378 
4S6 
139 
18 

184 
374 
470 
169 
16 

251 

477 

595 

209 

29 

14e 
289 
354 
104 
41 

124 
2(10 
817 
105 
38 

705 

1,400 

1,730 

681 

120 

80 
131 
194 
53 
32 

61 
118 
160 

Blackfeet 

55 

Uixed  Bloods 

30 

Oiand  total.. 

1.182 

1,213 

1,554 

034 

844 

4,545 

488 

424 

AORICULTDRB. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  reasonably  well  provided  with  teams  and  agricnlt- 
nral  implements  and  have  made  very  good  nse  of  them  during  the  past  year.  Every 
family  is  now  engaged  in  cultivating  farms  ranging  in  size  from  garden  patches  to  40- 
acre  fields,  quite  a  number  having  between  10  and  15  acres  under  cultivation,  and  a 
few  have  from  20  to  40  acres  each.  Their  progress  from  year  to  year  is  apparent  to  all 
who  visit  the  agency,  and  their  present  prosperons  condition,  with  prospects  of  con- 
tinned  advancement,  is  encouraging  to  those  interested  in  Indian  civilization. 

The  amount  of  land  nnder  cultivation  at  the  present  time  will  approximate  4,000 
acres,  but  owing  to  failure  of  crops  last  year  from  drought  and  scarcity  of  seed  for 
the  present  season's  planting,  only  about  3,500  acres  is  in  crop,  as  follows :  Wheat,  400 
acres;  oats,  300  acres;  potatoes,  200  acres;  and  corn,  beans,  squash,  beets,  carrots, 
tomips,  and  other  root  crops,  2,600  acres.  A  number  of  the  Indians  purchased  their 
own  seed  oats  last  spring,  the  amount  thus  purchased  aggregating  abou  1 500  bushels ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  ground  having  been  plowed  lost  fall,  ready  for  seeding, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  small  grain  was  sowed  very  early,  which  promised  well  np 
to  the  end  of  May,  when  a  hot,  dry  spell  set  in,  the  drought  lasting  five  weeks,  which 
forced  the  early  seeding  to  head  prematurely,  thus  reducing  the  yield  of  such  to  less 
than  one-third  of  an  average;  but  an  abundant  rain-fall  throughout  July  helped  all 
later  sowing,  so  that  an  ordinary  crop  will  be  secured  from  the  later  fields,  while  corn, 
potatoes,  and  root  crops  promise  a  full  average  yield.  The  wheat  and  oats  are  all  cat 
and  stacked,  but  a  considerable  portion  remain  yet  to  be  thrashed,  with  the  harvest- 
ing of  com  jnst  commenced.  Approximate  figures  can  therefore  only  be  given  which 
is  estimated  as  follows:  Corn,  15,200  bushels ;  oats,  6,800  bushels;  wheat,  3,670  bush- 
els; potatoes,  11,280  bushels;  turnips,  5,^30  bushels;  onions, 630  bushels ;  beans, 530 
bushels;  beets,  carrots,  and  rutabagas,  8,310  bushels,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
cabbages,  melons,  pumpkins,  and  squash ;  and  the  hay  cut  and  stacked  will  approxi- 
mate 6,100  tons. 

KIOOBODB  WINTBB  AND  LOSS  OF  CATTLB. 

The  post  winter  was  the  severest  known  in  the  history  of  this  country,  there  having 
been  fonr  months  of  continuous  cold  and  storms,  with  an  unnsnal  depth  of  snow, 
which  caused  groat  loss  among  cattle  throughout  this  section  of  Dakota.  The  loss  of 
cattle  beloncing  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency  was  about  30  per  cent.,  and  in  our 
agency  beef  nerd,  of  993  head,  the  loss  was  208,  or  21  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  short 
stand  of  grass  last  year  it  was  impossible  for  the  Indians  to  have  procured  a  sufficient 
supply  of  hay  for  such  a  long  winter,  which  with  the  great  depth  of  snow  and  intense 
cold,  making  range  grazing  out  of  the  qnestion,  the  less  was  unavoidable.  The  In- 
dians are  becoming  more  interested  every  year  in  the  care  of  their  cattle,  and  did  every 
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thioK  in  their  power  to  carry  tbem  tbrongb  tlie  past  Iiard  winter  by  follioe  cotton- 
wood  trees  to  browse  npon  and  feeding  tbem  npon  wbeat,  oats,  and  com  mat  they 
had  laid  by  for  seed,  and  tbey  tbns  sncceeded  in  bringing  tbrongb  aboat  70  per  cent, 
of  their  stock,  the  old  oxen  and  cows  with  early  calves  being  the  first  to  succumb  to 
the  ioteose  and  protracted  cold.  This  serious  loss  of  stock  to  the  Indians  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, but  their  efforts  in  bringing  the  large  percentage  through  the  winter  is 
worthy  of  notice  and  very  commendable,  especially  when  taking  into  considtration 
that  the  loss  of  cattle  throughont  northwestern  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana,  handled 
by  experienced  stockmen,  averaged  folly  75  per  cent. 

The  Indians  now  own  2,270  head  of  cattle,  of  which  328  are  this  year's  calves,  and 
Um  owners  are  now  mnch  better  provided  with  hay  and  shelter  to  properly  care  for 
their  stopk  than  eve«  before. 

EVIDENCKS  OF  ADVANCEMENT. 

Dhringthe  past  year  the  Indians  have  sold  1,600  cords  of  wood  which  they  out  from- 
dead  and  fallen  timber,  452  cords  of  which  was  for  use  of  agency  and  schools.  The 
rrmaioder  was  delivereid  to  the  Indian  traders,  contractor  for  supplying  the  military 
post  of  Fort  Yates,  and  steam-boats  navigating  the  Missouri  river,  they  receiving 
fu  that  delivered  at  agency  and  military  post  $4  per  cord  for  Cottonwood  and  $5.00. 
per  cord  for  oak.  They  broke  500  acres  of  new  land ;  constructed  5,000  rods  of  new 
ttnee:  built  50  new  log  cabins  and  rebnilt  a  number  of  old  log  houses  and  stables, 
and  10  of  the  more  thrift;^  farmers  are  now  building  hewed  log  bouses  16  by  32  feet, 
with  shingled  roofs  and  pine  floors,  tbey  having  employed  carpenters  to  do  the  work 
a(|50  for  each  building;  11  others  have  purchased  new  mowing-machines  and  sulky 
bay-t^Les. 

EDCteAHON. 

There  have  been  7  Government  schools  (2  boarding  and  5  day)  and  1  mission  day 
school  in  snccessfol  operation  at  this  agency  throughout  the  past  year,  with  an  en- 
mUment  of  5ti6  pnpUs  and  an  average  attendance  of  384  for  the  year.  There  have 
also  been  56  youths  in  school  off  the  reservation,  maki  ng  a  total  of  65Z  of  school-going 
ages  belonging  to  this  agency  who  have  attended  school  for  one  month  or  more  dnr- 
iof  the  last  fiscal  year,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  440. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  is  located  at  the  agency  and  has  a  capacity  of  100 
popUs,  but  daring  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  125  have  been  accommodated  in  it>. 
Tb«  enrollment  baa  been  147  (60  boys  and  67  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of 
116^  for  the  entire  twelve  months.  The  boys  of  this  school  are  all  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  while  the  girls  are  of  all  ages,  and  the  deportment  of  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
and  the  progress  of  all,  is  admired  by  all  who  visit  the  school.  There  is  a  5-aore 
garden  enltivated  in  connection  with  the  school,  on  which  the  vegetables  used  by  the 
sebolais  are  raised,  the  garden  work  being  done  by  the  boys,  while  the  girls  are  in- 
•tmcted  in  everything  pertaining  to  housekeeping  The  following  is  the  list  of  teach- 
«n  employed  daring  the  past  year ; 


KamM. 


6«tind»  If  eDennott. . 
Mirtia*  faMvUn 

JanhHdnix 

AUa  Burster.. 

Amlma  Aoer 

BMaWUioar 

Ttmeia'Sjtgeat 

BaaUaDoppler 

tlMoker.... 


Total. 


Sex. 


Baoe. 


F... 
F... 
F... 
M.. 
V... 
P... 
F... 
F... 
F... 
F... 


W.. 

w.. 
w.. 
w.. 
w.. 
w.. 
w.. 
w.. 

TV.. 


Position. 


Principal  teacber. . 

Teaoler 

do 

Indostrial  teacher . 

Matron 

Seamstress.'. 

Cook 

do 

Assistant  cook 

Lanndreis 


AnnnnI 
salary. 


600 
600 
480 
480 
360 
360 
360 
240 


Term  of 
service. 


Hontht. 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
3 
9 
12 
12 


Amonnt 
paid. 


$720 
600 
600 
480 
480 
360 
M 
270 
240 
360 


4,200 


The  agricultural  boarding-school  is  advantageously  located  in  an  important  agri- 
caltDral  eommnnity,  16  miles  south  of  the  agency,  and  has  a  farm  of  100  acres  con- 
nected with  it,  which  farm  is  cultivated  by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  where  the  boys 
iceeive  practical  instruction  in  farming  and  the  care  of  stock,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
muration  are  benefited  from  the  object-lesson  afforded  by  its  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tioD.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  tiO  pupils  and  was  formerly  intended  for  boys 
orer  twelve  years  of  age  only,  but  on  the  Ist  of  November  last  the  teiMshcrs,  by 
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crowding  themselves,  commenced  admitting  KtriB,  and  thus  increased  the  number  to 
76,  and  the  enrolhnent  for  the  past  year  was  93  pupils,  70  boys  and  23  girls,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  66^  for  the  entire  twelve  months.  On  Jane  30  last  a  two-story 
frame  addition  was  completed  to  this  school,  size  26  by  52  feet,  giving  a  good  school- 
room on  first  Boor  and  dormitory  in  npper  story,  which  now  increases  the  capacity  to 
100  boarding  scholars.  Fifty  pupils  are  now  spending  their  vacation  at  this  school, 
which  number  will  be  increased  to  the  fall  capacity  of  the  building  at  the  opening  of 
the  ensuing  school  year,  on  the  Ist  proximo. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  teachers  employed  during  the  last  fiscal  year : 


Nunes. 

Sex. 

BMse. 

FMltion. 

Annnal 
aoMiy. 

Tennof 
aerrioe.^ 

Amoimt 
paid. 

Mntiii  Ken«l  

M.. 
P... 
M.. 

¥:■ 

r... 

V... 

W.. 
W.. 

•w.. 
•w.. 

W.. 
W.. 
W.. 

Principid  teacber 

«720 
600 
480 
4M 
360 
360 
360 

Xonth$. 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 

$7?0 

600 

Hetnrad  Widmer 

Indnatrlal  teiober 

Meobanicol  teacher 

Seamstroiia 

Cook    

480 

Xicholiia  Em 

480 

Matilda  Cattani 

360 

Scliulaatica  Etmdlir      ......... 

360 

TberesaMarkle................. 

JLaundresB .............  ■ 

300 

Total 

3,360 

The  Cannon  Ball  day  school  is  located  25  milee  north  of  the  agency,  near  the  Can- 
non Ball  river,  in  a  prosperons  settlement  of  the  Yonktonais.  The  capacity  of  the 
building  is  60  pupils;  87  scholars  (5b  boys  and  21  girls)  have  been  enrolled  daring  the 
past  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  60  for  the  school  year  of  ten  months.  The 
midday  meal  is  given  at  this  school,  and  the  boys  cultivate  a  vegetable  garden  in  con- 
nection with  it  for  their  use.    The  teachers  were : 


Xamea. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Annnal 
■alaiy. 

Term  of 
service. 

Amount 
paid. 

U.. 

F... 

H... 
W.. 

«600 
480 

Month: 
12 
12 

«6ao 

Josenhine  Wella... ....'.. 

AMiataat  teacher 

480 

Total 

1,080 

The  Grand  River  day  school  is  located  on  the  north  bank  of  Grand  river,  40  miles 
southwest  of  the  agency,  with  a  capacity  of  60  scholars,  where  the  midday  meal  is 
also  given,  and  a  nice  garden  of  3  acres  is  also  cultivated  by  the  boys  for  use  of  the 
school.  During  the  year  there  were  79  pupils  enrolled  (41  boys  and  38  girls),  with  an 
average  attendance  of  59i  for  the  school  year.    The  teachers  were : 


Kamea. 

Sex. 

Bace. 

Poattion. 

Annnal 
■alary. 

Tennof 
■ervice. 

Amount 
paid. 

'LonisPrimaan.................. 

U.. 

F... 

H... 
I... 

Teacher 

*600 
480 

Month*. 
12 
12 

(600 

Aaaiataot  teacher 

480 

Total  ..                  

1.080 

No.  1  day  school  is  located  18  miles  north  of  the  agency,  among  our  most  progress- 
ive Indians,  and  has  acapacity  of  30  scholars.  The  enrollment  has  been  41  pupils  (25 
boys  and  16  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  23^.  The  teacher  is  a  mixed-blood 
Sioux,  and  very  competent. 


Kama. 

Sex. 

Bace. 

Poaitlon. 

Annnal 
salary. 

Tennof 
aervice. 

Amonnt 
paid. 

«tiariaL.  VanSolen..... ........ 

F  — 

H... 

Teaeher 

$500 

Mmlh*. 

12 

tsot 
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No.  S  dmy  aeliool,  wiUi  a  oapMity  of  30  papiU,  is  located  3  miles  north  of  the  agency 
and  haa  had  an  enroUment  of  43  scholars  (t28  boys  and  1!)  girls),  -with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  31.    The  following  is  the  name  of  the  teacher  employed : 


ITsine. 

Sex. 

BAOe. 

Poaitlon. 

Annual 

Term  of 
Berrice, 

Amonnt 
paid. 

X.P.]ieFaddeiii 

M... 

W.. 

Tcachor  ..->......••.... 

*500 

Montht. 
12 

«SM 

No.  3  day  school  ia  located  3  miles  south  of  the  agency  and  has  a  Capacity  of  30 
•ebotaia,  but  as  this  school  was  erected  when  the  late  hostile  Sionx  were  located  in 
its  neighborhood,  and  they  haTing  now  nearly  all  vacated  that  camp  and  moved  to 
Gfaad  river,  where  they  have  settled  npon  claims  and  bnilt  houses,  the  attendance 
at  this  school  has  thns  been  greatly  redaced,  especially  daring  the  lastqnarter  of  the 
■ebool  year,  as  the  families  moved  to  their  new  locations  in  April  last.  The  enroll- 
■ent  at  this  school  was  36  pnpils  (17  boys  and  19  girls),  with  an  average  attendance 
•f  13  scholars  for  the  school  year.  The  teacher  is  a  fnU-blood  Sionx  girl,  twenty-two 
yean  of  age,  who  condncts  the  school  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  following 
a  ber  name  and  salary : 


Vama. 

Sex. 

Baoe. 

ForitioD. 

Annoal 
■alary. 

Term  of 
aervice. 

Amonnt 
paid. 

W— IWrfhon 

F... 

I.... 

«500 

Uontlu. 
12 

tsoo 

The  Dakota  Mission  day  school,  conducted  by  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
under  the  enperintendency  of  Bev.  T.  L.  Biggs,  is  located  at  Antelope's  settlement 
«B  Grand  river,  32  miles  southwest  of  the  agency,  and  has  a  capacity  of  40  scholars. 
It  has  been  in  operation  throughout  the  school  year,  with  an  enrollment  of  60  pupils 
asd  an  average  attendance  14^  This  school  has  done  effective  work  and  has  been  of 
M  expense  to  the  Government,  as  the  teachers,  Miss  M.  C.  Collins,  wjiite,  and  Mr. 
Elias  Gilbert,  Indian,  being  employed  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  are  maintained  by  their  society. 

Mr.  Bigga  opened  a  second  school  last  fitll,  on  the  south  side  of  Grand  river,  about 
6  iniles  west  of  his  Antelope  station,  with  an  Indian  named  Adam  Wakana  as  teacher, 
bat  instmctions  being  in  the  Sionx  language,  it  was  discontinued  as  a  school,  and  is 
now  osed  as  a  mission  station. 

On  June  1,  Bev.  F.  M.  Craft,  Boman  Catholic  missionary,  opened  a  day  school  in 
Ryiog  By's  settlement  on  Grand  river,  about  30  miles  south  of  the  agency,  in  a  new 
building  erected  last  fall  by  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau  at  a  cost  approximating  |l,200. 
The  reverend  father  reports  25  pnpils  enrolled  in  his  sobool  during  the  month 
that  it  was  in  operation,  with  prospects  encouraging  for  future  work  at  that  point. 
Father  Craft  was  assisted  in  this  school  by  a  yonng  man  (a  full-blood  Indian)  named 
Eoieran  Whit«  Boy,  who  recently  returned  from  a  three  years'  coarse  in  St.  Paul's 
lodostrial  school  at  Clontarf,  Minn.,  and  he  promises  to  be  a  valuable  helper  in  school 
work- 

Bev.  Philip  J.  DeLoria,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  conducted  a  school  at 
St.  Elizabeth's  mission  on  Oak  creek,  35  miles  south  of  this  agencv.  He  did  not  fur- 
Biab  any  qnarterly  reports,  but  has  reported  to  mo  bv  letter,  as  follows :  "  My  school 
^ened  on  3d  of  November,  1886,  and  continued  until  June  20, 1887,  a  period  ofnearly 
eidit  months,  daring  which  time  20  Indians  were  enrolled,  with  au  average  attend- 
anee  of  16  •oholars.''  I  visited  Mr.  DeLoria's  station  twice  dnring  the  present  sum- 
Bet,  and  was  much  pleased  with  evidences  of  his  good  work  throughout  the  neigh- 
bofbood. 

I  have  not  included  the  enrollment  or  attendance  of  the  two  last  named  mission- 
Khobls  in  my  general  summary  of  school  attendance,  as  I  only  included  those  far- 
aiatdng  regular  quarterly  reports  to  this  office. 

The  school  service  at  this  agency  throughout  the  past  year  has  been  all  that  could 
laasoaably  be  expected  from  uie  number  of  schools  in  operation  and  capacity  of  the 
baiWinga;  the  attendance  has  been  large  and  results  all  that  could  be  desired. 

mSSIONART  AND  CHDBCH  WORK. 

Under  the  anspices  of  Bt.  Bev.  Bishop  Marty,  of  Dakota,  there  have  been  five  Cath- 
•Be  prieata  Migaged  in  miaeionary  work  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency  during  the 
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past  year,  at  an  expense  to  the  mission  of  $4,100,  wliiuli  amoiiut  includes  $1,200  ex- 
pended by  the  Catholic  Indian  Bnrean  in  erection  of  a  new  building,  St.  Francis  d* 
Sales  mission,  on  Grand  riyer.  The  reverend  fathers  report  224  Indian  baptisms 
daring  the  year,  of  whom  49  were  adults ;  also  19  Indian  marriages  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  and  a  class  of  51  communicants  were  confirmed  by  the 
Bt.  Bev.  Bishop  Marty  dnring  his  visit  here  in  the  month  of  December  last. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Eev.  T.  L.  Biggs,  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation, Miss  M.  C.  Collins  with  two  native  catecnists  have  been  engaged  at  their  two 
stations  on  Grand  river  at  an  expenso  of  $2,()00  to  their  society,  of  which  snm 
$1,500  was  expended  in  tlie  erection  of  two  new  bnildiugs,  and  Rev.  George  W. 
Reed,  of  the  last  class  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  recently  appointedby 
the  American  Missionary  Association  a  missiouary  to  the  Dakota  Indians,  was  'as- 
signed to  this  agency,  and  has  taken  np  his  residence  here  to  superintend  the  work 
or  the  society  at  this  i)oint. 

Rev.  Philip  J.  DeLoria,  a  native  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch,  has 
charge  of  St.  Elizabeth's  mission,  on  Oak  creek,  35  miles  sonth  of  the  agency,  where 
the  work  has  been  conducted  throughout  the  pasc  year  oy  Mr.  DeLoria,  ander  the 
direction  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  at  an  approximate  expense  of  $1,000. 

There  have  been  several  young  men's  societies  organized  by  the  professed  members 
of  the  respective  deaominations,  and  agrowing  interest  in  religioag  instmctions  is 
perceptible  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency. 

SAinTABT. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  has  been  good,  althongh  there 
were  199  deaths  and  178  births  during  the  year,  the  deaths  being  chiefly  from  con- 
snmptlon  and  scrofula.  There  is  no  donbt  but  that  the  Dakota's  of  the  "  Great  Sionx 
Reservation  "  are  decreasing,  and  that  the  decrease  has  been  gradual  for  several  years 
past,  as  was  shown  by  the  falling  off  in  numbers  at  the  respective  agencies  wh^  all 
were  enumerated  on  the  same  day,  the  30th  of  September  last.  A  slight  dimiudtion 
is  likely  to  continne  through  the  present  transitional  period,  while  passing  fi;om  the 
wild  nomadic  life  to  civilization,  and  until  they  have  learned  to  obey  some  of  the 
more  important  laws  of  health.  The  indifference  of  the  Indians  to  exposure,  disre- 
gard for  wet  feet,  irregnlar  habits,  eating  at  one  meal  snfiBcient  for  several,  fre- 
quently eating  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  again  going  withont  food  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  together  with  the  exhalation  from  their  floorless  and  poorly  ventilated 
cabins,  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  health,  and  tends  to  the  development  of  those 
fatal  diseases.  The  great  hope  for  the  race  is  in  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  this  hope  is  strengthened  by  the  confidence  of  the  yonnger  people,  and  the 
interest  of  all,  in  the  "white  man's''  remedies  and  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  the 
freqnent  calls  npon  the  white  "Pijuta  Wicasta"  for  medicines  and  advice  are  now 
snch  as  to  make  the  ofBce  of  agency  physician  no  longer  a  sinecure. 

As  heretofore  recommended,  I  would  again  respectfnlly  call  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a  hospital  at  this  agency,  the  tulvantages  of  which  wonld  certainly  be  of 
great  benefit  m  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick. 

INDIAN  POUCB. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency,  consisting  of  SOmemhers  (2  ofiScersand  28  privates) 
have  maintained  their  efiSciency  and  good  standing  throughout  the  past  year.  They 
have  been  prompt  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  true  to  their  calling  as  soldiers 
of  the  "  Great  Father,"  humane  in  dealing  with  their  prisoners,  and  command  the 
respect  of  all  who  know  of  their  faithfnl  and  efficient  service. 

COUBT  OF  INDIAN  0FFSN8ES. 

The  conrt  of  Indian  offenses  is  comprised  of  the  two  officers  of  the  Indian  police 
force,  and  John  Grass,  head  chief  of  the  Blackfeet  Sionx,  who  is  avery  intelligent  full- 
blood  Indian.  This  conrt  holds  semi-monthly  sessions,  where  persons  guilty  of  In- 
dian offenses  are  brought  for  trial,  and  too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  the  judges 
who  have  rendered  valaable  aid  in  enforcing  regulations  and  maintaining  good  order 
at  this  agency  dnring  the  past  year.  Fifty-two  cases  were  heard  and  adjudicated  by 
this  conrt,  the  parties  concerned  accepting  the  decisions  withont  a  single  complaint 
or  appeal  to  me,  and  a  number  of  minor  cases  were  settled  by  advice  of  the  judges 
without  going  to  trial.  Offenders  were  punished  by  imprisonment,  and  close  con- 
finement at  hard  labor,  and  in  some  instances  fines  were  imposed. 

The  system  of  fines  has  been  a  novel  one :  The  parties  found  gnUty  of  an  Indian  of- 
fense, if  they  were  the  owners  of  any  fire-arms,  were  obliged  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
police  conrt,  and  if  not  the  owners  of  any  arms  some  of  their  relatives  probably  were, 
in  which  case  they  have  invariably  been  turned  over  to  the  court  for  safe-keeping, 
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Md  by  this  means  seventy-foar  rifles  and  live  revolvers  have  been  obtained  possession 
of  lod  an  now  in  the  agency  store-honse.  There  being  no  more  game  in  this  section 
of  eeootry,  fire-anns  are  of  no  further  nse  to  the  Indians,  and  they  are  much  better 
■If  vidwQt  tbem,  as  they  remain  more  at  home  and  pay  closer  attention  to  their  farms 
tkut  when  the  possessor  of  a  good  rifle  ;  and  by  this  system  of  iines  the  Indians  are 
gndnally  and  imperceptibly  to  themselves  beine  qnietlj[  disarmed.  This  conrt  is 
Miwpecter  of  persons,  as,  having  recently  had  the  conceited  and  obstinate  Hitting 
Ball  Mfore  them  for  assault,  the  tomahawk  with  which  ])£  attacked  his  antagonist 
8bdl  King,  was  confiscated  by  the  court,  as  was  also  Shell  King's  knife,  with  which 
ke  had  attempted  to  strike  Sitting  Bull. 

REC0M3IBKDATI0N. 

I  iroold  nrsently  recommend  the  survey  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  Sioux  res- 
VTstion,  so  that  both  whites  and  Indians  may  know  the  limits,  as  the  "  103d  merid- 
ian rftoogitode,"  in  the  abftenoe  of  the  Government  survey,  is  a  very  indefinite  line. 
The  Indians  are  continually  importuning  me  to  have  that  boundary  properly  defined, 
lad  iUeonsommation  would  allay  uneasiness  in  their  minds  regarding  it,  and  it  would 
idi«T«  the  agent  here  of  much  annoyance  in  repeated  unsatisfactory  explanations 
vb;  it  is  not  done. 

CONCLUSION. 

laeoDclnsion  I  desire  to  state  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  show  steady  progress 
fteptityear,  their  ag^cnltural  efibrts  and  increasing  interest  in  stock-raising  being 
wthyof  commendation,  while  the  schools  have  been  tilled  to  their  capacity  with 
pspils  u  tractable  and  obedient  as  the  same  nnmber  of  white  children.  Good-will 
ud  haoDony  baa  prevailed  among  all  classes  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  older 
cUefi^  who,  seeing  the  reins  of  control  passing  from  them  by  the  younger  men  begin- 
liag  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  jealously  exert  their  baneful  influence :  bnt  the 
visini  power  of  this  non-pro^essive  element  is  now  such  that  their  following  is 
Toy  hmited,  and  affairs  at  this  agency  at  the  present  time  are  in  a  very  gratifying 
cnaitiin. 

TW  statistical  report  is  transmitted  herewith. 

I  un,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  McLaughlin, 
'  U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 

The  CouassiOMKR  or  Indlan  AprAuts. 


Tankton  Aobmct,  Auguit  29, 1887. 

En:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  this  my  fonrth  annual  report,  for  the  year  endine 
JiiB«30,1887. 

Iimiewing  the  work  of  the  last  three  years  and  one  month  spent  in  the  Indian 
•vriee  at  this  agency,  while  I  am  conscions  that  the  condition  of  the  Indians  has 
ha  aiidl  improved,  I  can  not  but  feel  painfully  sensible  that  they  are  bnt  slowly 
MTiM  forward  to  that  higher  sphere  of  industry  and  Christian  civilization  so  mnch 
doiiM  by  the  Department,  and  by  all  who  are  striving  to  lift  them  up  into  a  bettor 
Sfe.  The  laithAil  agent  wonid  certainly  become  discouraged  in  his  work,  did  he  not 
bep  eoostaatly  in  mind  that  the  people  committed  to  his  care  are  not  only  pagans 
tf  birth,  bnt  have  inherited,  through  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  all  the  superstitions, 
inditioos,  teachinga,  and  faith  which  attach  to  the  Indian  race.  Among  these  may 
kaentioiied  an  inbom  contempt  for  work.  Not  so  much  because  the  Indian  is  nat- 
nUy  a  lazy  person,  bnt  because  he  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  labor  with  his 
^ndi  b  not  only  disgraceful  bnt  derogatory  to  bis  manhood,  the  women  being  born 
l*ke"beweTsof  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  while  the  men  were  bom  to  a  more 
<nlted  life— hnnters  and  warriors.  While  Indians  are  thus  bom  and  reared  to  abhor 
"Musi  labor,  in  morals  they  come  into  the  world  with  the  polygamous  taint  attached 
jvttoi,  and  are  raised  nnder  polygamous  influences:  and  hence  now  the  Yankton 
•■fillip  after  twenty-eight  years  of  reservation  life  and  eighteen  years  of  active  mis- 
iMttT  effort,  in  large  numbers  have  plural  wives,  appropriating  them  to  their  nse 
Mamag  to  the  "  Indian  cnstom,"  and  "  throw  them  away  "  at  pleasure,  mnch  to  the 
dag«t  and  disconragement  of  those  who  are  trying  to  teach  tbem  better  things.  By 
■<Mga  of  repeated  wrongs  in  the  not  distant  past— robbed  by  agents  and  traders  of 
tktt  which  was  rightfully  their  own,  they  have  becomo  saspicious  of  the  white  man's 
jwliings,  aad  nntil  coimdence  is  fully  established  they  regard  with  distrust  what 
'■js.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  agent,  in  view  of  this,  their  former  life  and  tra- 
d>M%  tads  the -work  of  even  partial  transition  from  Indian  cnstoms  and  habits  slow 
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and  tedious,  demandiDg  the  utmost  patience  and  forbearance.  Nor  con  a  complete 
change  be  expected  with  the  adults  of  the  present  generation.  The  schools,  the 
faitbiol  labor  of  the  nnseltish  missionary,  the  olessingsof  God  to  crown  the  eftbrts  of 
teachers  and  agents,  can  alone  bring  about  the  complete  work  of  transformation 
throngh  the  growth  of  this  and  coming  generations. 

In  religion,  a  large  nnmber  of  the  elder  Indians  still  cling  to  the  faith  of  their 
fikthers,  Believe  in  the  happy  hunting-ground  after  death,  where,  mounted  upon  fleet 
horses  they  wiU  chose  the  buffalo,  and  with  spear  and  bow  and  arrow  renew  the  excit- 
ing chase,  and  again  feast  upon  meat  as  in  their  earlier  days.  They  also  cling  to  the 
superstition  that  when  a  member  of  the  family  dies  the  house  must  be  abandoned, 
for  if  lived  in  the  spirit  of  the  departed  will  return — appear  at  the  window  or  knock 
at  the  door  in  visible  form — depriving  the  inmates  of  rest.  But  this  annoyance  can 
be  obviated  by  tearing  the  house  down  and  moving  it,  no  matter  how  short  the  dis- 
tance. This  superstition  dominates  over  a  majority  of  the  Indians  on  this  reserva- 
tion. The  practice  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  giving  away  every  article 
of  property  on  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  which  was  largely  in  vogue  three  yeara 
ago,  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  To-day,  as  I  write  this  report,  an  old  Indian, 
a  so-called  "  medicine  man,"  fully  imbued  with  all  the  superstitions  of  his  race,  and 
now  on  his  death-bed,  sent  me  word  through  the  interpreter  what  disposition  I  should 
make  of  his  property.  He  wanted  it  to  go  to  his  daughter  who  for  months  has  been 
his  faithful  nurse.    Such  indications  are  uopefnl. 

One  of  the  most  difflcnlt  things  to  teach  my  Indians  is  that  crime  can  not  be  com- 
promised by  the  payment  of  a  horse.  Rape,  seduction,  burglary,  the  shooting  of  a 
trespassing  horse,  tho  stabbing  of  a  person,  as  in  an  instance  here,  can  be  settled  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  injured  party  by  the  bestowal  of  a  pony.  I  regret  to 
add  that  this  is  the  estimate  a  large  majority  of  the  Yankton  Indians  place  on  crimes, 
however  atrocious.  Punishment  of  the  offender  by  imprisonment  in  the  agency  jaU, 
after  trial  before  the  Indian  court,  is  in  direct  conflict  wxth  all  thoir  Indian  notions 
and  customs.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  Indian  understand  how  the  commission  of  a 
crime  affects  any  one  except  the  party  injured,  or  how  society  and  the  people  at  large 
can  be  at  all  interested  in  bringing  the  offender  to  punishment.  In  nothing  is  tne 
force  of  Indian  custom,  as  it  has  come  down  to  them  through  their  fathers,  more 
strongly  illustrated  than  in  this.  lu  a  recent  trial  before  the  Indian  court,  an  In- 
dian quite  well  advanced  in  civilized  habits,  dressing  iu  citizens  clothes,  living  near 
the  agency,  where  for  years  he  has  mingled  more  or  lesa  with  white  people  and  can 
read,  was  willing  to  accept  a  horse  as  the  price  of  a  forcible  outrage  committed  upon 
his  wife,  as  be  claimed  and  she  testified.  The  influence  of  trials  and  punishments  by 
the  Indian  court  has  a  tendency  to  correct  these  pernicious  opinions. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  is  here  stated  that  the  Yankton  Indians,  as  a 
body,  still  remain  in  their  normal  condition.  On  the  contrary  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber who  are  professed  Christian  men  and  women,  attend  church  regularly,  have 
ignored  their  former  customs  and  preconceived  opinions,  and  whose  example  and 
teachings  exert  a  salutary  influence  over  those  who  persist  in  the  practice  of  on- 
christian  habits.  Among  these  habits  may  be  mentioned  the  grass  dance,  the  dof; 
feast,  plural  marriage,  the  buying  of  a  woman  for  wife,  the  utter  nnsanctity  of  the 
marital  relations,  the  throwing  away  of  a  woman,  aU  of  which,  I  am  pained  to  say, 
still  exist  to  considerable  extent  among  the  Yanktons.  It  is  pleasant  to  know,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  better  influences  are  slowly  making  inroads  upon  the  bad,  and  that  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  Christian  civilization  will  dominate  over  the  Yank- 
ton race. 

There  is  also  noticeable  improvement  in  the  disposition  to  cultivate  the  soil.  This 
was  especially  marked  this  spring  when  the  time  came  to  take  claims,  build  houses, 
and  break  prairie.  I  refer  to  the  statistics  accompanying  this  report,  showing  the 
nnmber  of  new  houses  built  by  the  Indians  and  acres  of  prairie  broken,  being  largely 
iu  excess  of  any  former  year.  Ne^er  before  in  the  history  of  these  Indians  has  thero 
been  such  a  disposition  to  work  as  has  been  manifested  this  season.  This  was  to  a 
great  extent  owing  to  the  liberal  supply  of  farming  implements  provided  by  tbb  De- 
partment, especially  in  breaking  and  stirring  ployrs.  Mncb  of  the  excess  in  acreage 
of  prairie  broken  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  liberal  snpply  of  breaking  plows  issued. 
In  some  instances  I  have  found  Indians  who  preferred  a  breaking  plow  to  a  wagon, 
although  the  wagon  cost  more  than  double  the  plow.  Wagons,  narness,  and  plows 
are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  were  appropriated  by  the  Indians, 
when  issued,  to  useful  purposes.  Many  young  men  who  had  never  taken  claims,  and 
who  spend  idle  lives,  unless  employed  by  the  Government  in  work  at  the  agency,  have 
gone  out  on  the  prairie,  built  log  houses,  and  turned  over  the  sod  by  having  a  break- 
ing plow  issued  to  them.  It  has  been  my  especial  object  to  aid  and  encourage  these 
young  men,  and  in  the  issue  of  brood  mares  they  were  not  forgotten. 

Seeding  commenced  on  the  reservation  early  in  March,  planting  com  the  last  of 
April,  but  most  of  the  com  was  planted  in  May.  The  acreage  oi  wheat  sown  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.    There  were  two  reasons  for  this ;  first,  the 
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Whenl  price  I  paid  the  Indians  for  their  former  crop,  and  the  satisfactory  yield  of  this 
anal.  This  excess  of  vheat  acreage  necessarily  curtailed  the  com  acreage.  The 
Manh  and  April  rains  were  timely  for  the  -wheat.  It  is  donbtfal  if  there  ever  was  on 
tins  leserration  a  more  promising  prospect  for  a  bonntifnl  harvest  than  the  wheat 
ieids  presented  np  to  about  the  Ist  day  of  May.  The  Indians  were  happy,  the 
•not  eneooraged,  as,  to  all  baman  appearances,  an  ample  snpply  of  flonr  to  bread 
tM  Indians  for  a  year,  with  wheat  to  sell  and  for  seed,  seemed  assured. 

TBE  SBASON  Ain>  CROPS. 

Tbs  latter  part  of  April  dry  weather  set  in  and  continued  through  May.  There 
vat  no  rain  to  refresh  and  invigorate  the  growing  crops.  This  was  succeeded  with 
hot  winds  in  June.  The  crop  of  wheat,  which  had  been  so  promising,  became  parched 
lod  dwarfed.  The  heavens  would  occasionally  show  signs  of  the  leng  looked-for 
iboTer,  but  only  to  deceive  and  disappoint.  The  Indians  saw  their  wheat  fields  dry- 
iagnp,  their  crops  destroyed  by  this  unprecedented  drought,  and  believed  that  the 
Gicat  Spirit  was  angry  with  them.  The  weather  was  intensely  warm,  the  heat  almost 
mbearable.  For  weeks  no  rain  had  fallen  and  the  wheat  crop  seemed  to  be  lost. 
Then  it  was  that  an  old  chief,  who  had  always  ignored  the  white  man's  God,  came  to 
the  agent  and  asked  him  to  pray  for  rain.  Within  twenty-four  hours  a  shower  re- 
fitibed  T^etation,  which  cooled  the  air  and  made  "  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  glad." 
Msoj  acres  of  com,  which  were  planted  late  in  May,  did  not  come  up  at  all.  About 
tke  10th  of  Joly,  during  harvest,  the  rain  commenced  in  good  earnest,  and  has  con- 
ti]iiied  with  bnt  slight  intermission  now  for  six  weeks.  The  little  wheat  that  was 
ipiKd  to  the  Indians  was  much  damaged  and  attended  with  considerable  loss  by  the 
cxeesnTe  wet  weather  during  and  after  harvest.  It  is  estimated  that  about  three- 
fMDths  of  the  wheat  was  cnt  by  the  ordinary  grass  mower,  as  the  straw  was  too  short 
ts  bind  it  in  bundles.  Some  fields  were  not  cut  at  all,  being  worthless,  but  these  were 
fer,  as  all  grain  that  could  be  was  cnt,  although  some  of  it  did  not  yield  1  bushel  to 
tbeaoe. 

Host  of  the  wheat  is  now  thrashed.  I  have  not  yet  received  the  crop  report  from 
the  eoiploy^  who  has  been  engaged  for  three  weeks  in  taking  the  census  and  gath- 
mtf  the  statistics,  bnt  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  wheat  raised  on  this  res- 
ervation will  not  average  3  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  remote  localities  from  the  agency 
tbete  were  during  the  drought  occasional  local  showers,  and  in  such  places  the  yield 
•f  wheat  is  much  better — probably  half  a  crop.  The  acreage  of  wheat  on  the  reser- 
Titkm  in  1886  was  715  acres,  and  the  estimated  yield  7,150  bushels.  The  report  of 
the  iane  clerk,  which  is  now  completed,  shows  the  acreage  of  wheat  this  year  to  be 
LOOe  acres,  an  excels  over  last  year  of  ii93  acres.  He  informs  me  that  after  visiting 
emy  iuiily  on  the  reservation  and  carefully  gathering  the  crop  statistics,  he  is  satis- 
fied there  was  not  raised  more  than  2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  whereas  at  the  same  yield 
M  Ism  year  (only  a  &iir  season  foi  wheat)  there  would  have  been  at  10  bushels  to  the 
sen,  the  last  year's  estimate,  10,080  bushels,  or  an  increase  over  the  product  of  1886 
•f  !,i9S0  bushels  of  wheat.  Hence  it  is  found  that  the  Indians,  by  this  increased  acre- 
ag«,  were  doing  more  towards  raising  wheat  than  iu  1886,  and  Providence  doing  less 
towards  aiding  them. 

The  shortage  by  reason  of  the  drought  will  largely  curtail  their  bread  supply.  They 
have  been  able  for  a  few  years  to  raise  nearly  or  quite  all  the  wheat  they  needed  for 
bnad.  The  wheat  has  been  purchased  from  them  by  the  agent,  ground  at  the  agency 
■iIl,aod  issued  to  them  in  llonr.  These  issues  and  grinding  for  them  their  wheat  as 
bndght  to  the  mill  have  supplied  them  with  flour.  The  census  of  1887  gives  1,777 
ladiaas  on  the  reservation.  Three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  flour  a  day  to  each  Indian 
will  teqnire  486,180  pounds  to  snpply  them  for  a  year,  or  until  their  next  harvest  is 
nthered.  At  3  bushels  to  the  acre  the  wheat  crop  of  1887  will  yield  them  3,024 
Mihels,  which  I  believe  to  be  more  than  the  present  crop  yield.  This  will  net  them, 
«t38  pounds  to  the  bushel,  114,912  pounds  of  flonr,  leaving  them  short  iu  bread  sup- 
ply 371,268  pounds.  Bnt  for  the  drought  this  year  the  crop,  at  10  bushels  to  the  acre, 
WMiId  faave  yielded  them  363,040  pounds  of  flour.  Measures  should  be  adopted  to 
fonidt  these  Indians  at  least  300,000  pounds  of  flour  at  an  early  day.  Bread  and 
beef  ats  their  great  dependence.  With  tbe  means  in  their  hands  to  cultivate  the 
"0,  supplemented  by  the  blessings  of  a  Divine  Providence  to  crown  their  labor, 
then  Indians  are  not,  nor  should  they  be  at  all,  dependent  on  tbe  Oovemn;ent  for 
bead.  With  tbe  supply  cnt  off  by  an  untoward  season,  they  naturally  torn  their 
ihooghts  toward  the  "Great  Father"  and  implore  help. 

The  early  planted  com,  where  well  cultivated,  unless  the  frost  catches  it,  will  give 
agood  yieU.  The  continued  wet  weather  since  early  in  July  keeps  it  growing  and 
nrco,  when  it  needs  dry  weather  to  harden  it,  hence,  unless  the  rain  ceases,  it  is  lia- 
ble to  frost;  but  Indian  com  crops  as  a  general  thing  are  not  well  cultivated.  In 
vite  of  all  the  teaching  I  have  given  them,  they  will  allow  the  weeds  to  grow  with 
ne  com,  and  these  rob  them  of  more  than  half  their  crop.    There  are  worthy  < 
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ceptions.  OccasioDally  a  corn-field  is  found  belonging  to  a  full-blooded  Indian  as  well 
cultivated  as  is  found  among  thrifty  white  fanners.  The  oat  crop  on  the  reserration 
was  almost  an  entire  failure ;  very  many  fields  not  harvested  at  all.  The  late  planted 
potatoes,  if  they  escape  the  frost,  will  return  a  large  yield.  The  early  planted,  by 
reason  oi  the  late  rains,  have  been  forming  nevi  sets,  and  can  not  be  relied  upon.  Bar- 
ley is  not  grown  on  the  reservation,  nor  is  fall  or  winter  wheat,  and  flax  is  almost 
unknown.  Flax,  adjoining  the  reservation,  is  successfully  raised  by  our' white  neigh- 
bors, and  could  be  profitably  introduced  among  the  Indians.  Up  to  July  10  the 
grass  was  dry,  offering  scanty  grazing ;  but  the  late  rains  have  so  brought  it  forward 
as  to  yield  an  abundant  snpply  of  hay.  By  reason  of  too  mnch  rain,  and  at  the  time 
when  hay  should  be  made,  many  more  tons  have  been  spoiled  than  have  been  saved. 
This  has  been  especially  hard  upon  the  Indians,  as  there  are  barely  enongh  mowerB 
on  the  reservation  for  their  use,  even  the  most  favorable  season.  They  are  especially 
unfortunate  in  breaking  these  machines,  and  in  the  purchase  of  them  none  but  the 
most  substantial  and  best  adapted  to  rough  usage  should  be  provided. 

PARMINO. 

It  is  but  a  just  compliment  to  the  Yanktons  to  say  of  them  that  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Each  year  they  manifest  more  of  a  desire  to  locate 
on  claims,  and  to  be  put  in  possession  of  agrioultural  implements.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  more  and  more  the  necessity  and  importance  of  providing  for  them- 
selves. In  no  way  can  this  be  so  successfully  done,  as  they  well  know,  as  by  tillage. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  is  that  the  young  men — those  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  much  labor,  and  have  hung  around  the  agency— are  taking  farms  and 
making  for  themselves  houses.  The  following  table  wul  show  a  steady  increase  in 
farming  each  for  the  last  three  seasons : 

Number  of  acres  in  euUiration  <m  the  retervation  in  1885, 1886,  and  1887. 


Crops. 


1885. 


1888. 


1887. 


tncieue. 


Acres  In  wheat 

Acres  in  com 

Acres  in  oats 

Acres  in  potatoes 

Track  patches  and  gardens. . 


609 

997 

128 

65 


Total  acreage  each  year. 


1.7S9 


715 

,666 

287 

92 

ISL 


1,008 
1,830 

838 
641 

185 


2,911 


8,136J 


293 

184 

61 


34 

682 


While  these  results  show  progress  they  are  not  by  any  means  satisfactory.  The 
Yanktons  have  now  been  settled  on  this  reservation  twenty-eight  years,  and  we  find 
as  the  result  of  their  farming  that  tbey  have  only  3,435  acres  of  land  in  cultivation, 
or  12}  acres  cultivated  each  year.  There  are  in  ronnd  nnmbers  400  able-bodied  adalt 
males  living  on  the  reservation.  If  each  of  these  Indians  had  only  brought  under, 
cultivation  one  acre  a  year  there  would  have  been  11,200  acres  in  caltivation  in  place 
of  3,435,  or  28  acres  for  each  family  in  place  of  an  average  of  8^.  The  fault  ie  not  in 
the  country,  for  no  finer  or  more  productive  reservation  can  be  found.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bluffs  bordering  on  the  Misiiouri  river,  and  hills  stretching  along  the  two 
Chateans,  the  land  is  all  arable.  The  only  severe  drought  they  have  experienced  in 
these  twenty-eight  years  is  the  drought  of  the  present  season.  The  fault  is  not  in  the 
Government  in  not  providing  them  with  stock  and  farming  implements  and  teaching 
them  the  art  of  farming.  Many  hundred  acres  were  broken  for  these  Indians  by  the 
Qovernment  when  they  first  settled  on  the  reservation,  much  of  which  they  have  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  to  grass  and  weeds.  Farmers  were  provided  them  j  cows  were  given 
them,  and  they  wore  rich  in  ponies.  The  question  may  very  pertinently  be  asked. 
Why  are  not  the  Yanktons  further  advanced  in  farming  t  I  will  endeavor  to  answer 
the  question. 

And  first,  I  remark  the  natural  disinclination  of  an  Indian  to  cultivate  the  soil  for 
a  living.  Its  results  are  not  snfiacieatly  certain  or  speedy.  The  Ibbor  required  to 
raisQ  and  harvest  a  crop  is  a  slow  process  and  they  can  not  see  the  end  [torn  the  be- 
ginning. 

Second.  Successful  farming  requires  isolation,  and  their  habits  and  disposition 
lead  them  into  gangs.  Tbey  want  to  be  together.  8o  marked  is  this  feature  in  their 
character  that  I  have  seen  eight  teams  plowing  in  a  field  of  not  as  many  acres,  and 
all  of  them  wonld  not  plow  as  much  in  a  day  as  one  white  man  in  the  same  time.  A 
few  rounds  are  made  and  then  all  sit  down  and  smoke.  Double  the  time  is  consumed 
in  smoking  and  talking  as  in  work.  Harvesting  and  thrashing  are  the  same.  Incut- 
ting  eight  acres  of  grain  there  can  usually  be  found  twenty  or  thirty  men — and  forty 
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ire  not  kt  all  nncommon — together  aroond  tbe  tbrasbing-macliine  wlien  a  stack  of 
^raio  is  being  thrashed.  As  not  over  ten  men  can  be  worked  to  advantage  it  followH 
ihu  the  remainder  are  mere  idlers.  When  the  dinner  and  snpper  are  made  ready  all 
ibm  men  are  found  aronnd  the  viands,  which  on  sncb  occasions  are  prepared  of  the 
bnt  that  can  be  obtained.  Bat  these  non- workers  demand,  when  the  thrashing  is 
onr,  that  they  must  have  a  sack  or  two  of  wheat  for  lending  their  gracions  presence 
to  the  oecaaion.  When  the  harvest  and  thrashing  are  ended  the  man  who  raised  the 
gna  has  bat  little  left  for  his  labor.  In  one  instance  falling  nnder  my  observation 
itiy  Ubnabels  of  wheat  were  saved  by  the  farmer  out  of  110  raised.  These  pemi- 
cwos  gatbeiiogB  I  have  only  partially  sacceeded  in  breaking  up.  Some  of  the  laraest 
vbMt-growers  this  year  h<^,  with  my  full  consent,  white  men  come  and  thrash  their 
vbrst  with  their  own  machines  and  teams,  at  4  cents  a  bnshel,  as  economy,  rather 
tku  feed  and  pay  a  gang  of  idlers. 

Third.  As  a  farther  reason  why  the  exhibit  in  farming  after  these  twenty-eight 
jnn  of  trial  is  ao  meager  ma^  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Oovemment  has  been 
wo  bonntifnl  in  snpplying  rations  to  tbe  Indians.  Few  white  men  would  work  if  they 
msM  be  fed  and  clothed  without  labor.  This  is  not  the  fanlt  of  the  Department,  but 
oftlwa^eot  in  making  his  annual  estimates.  Since  I  have  been  here  Ihavecnt  down 
thetopply  of  gross  beef  from  600,000  pounds  annually  to  500,000,  Tbe  quantity  of 
f^ir  sad  coffee  has  also  been  diminished,  and  flour  should  only  be  issued  made  from 
▼beat  tbe  Indians  raise,  except  when  the  crop  is  very  short,  as  is  the  case  this  ^ear, 
^Risao  of  drought.  Less  rations,  but  more  agricultural  implements ;  less  reliance 
■foa  the  Govemment,  but  more  farming  ihid  self-dependence,  must  not  only  be  the 
loMBS  continaaUy  taught,  bnt  these  lessons  must  be  supplemented  by  active  efforts 
ti  toBg  the  able-bodied  Indians  to  that  condition  which  will  compel  them  to  work  or 
■fe  UM  consequence  which  follows  dose  upon  the  heels  of  idleness. 

Foonh.  Another  cause  for  the  small  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  may  be  men- 
timed  the  tact  that  the  Indians  now  own  this  beautiful  reservation  of  400,000  acres 
tf  land  in  common.  They  are  rich  in  being  the  joint  owners  of  an  immense  tract  of 
Imd,  bat  are  in  princely  poverty  by  not  having  an  acre  of  land  any  one  Indian  can 
oil  his  own.  There  is  little  inducement  to  open  farms,  build  houses,  plant  trees,  and 
beutUy  homes  when  all  the  Indians  of  the  reservation,  including  non-producers,  have 
tk>  ame  iaterest  in  tbe  farms  thus  cultivated  as  the  occupants.  Not  nntil  the  Indiai» 
ksre  taken  their  allotments  can  any  great  degree  of  progress  in  farming  be  expected!. 
!><v  life,  new  enterprise,  and  more  steadfast  indostry  will  bo  developed  wnen  the  Indian 
bf  a  turn  and  a  home  be  can  call  his  own>,  freed  from  tribal  ownership.  Isolation  and 
btedom  from  tribal  dictation  are  necessary  to  convert  the  Indian  into  a  good  farmer. 
KoUing  will  so  effectnally  do  this  as  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty.  No  great 
>  for  the  better  in  Indian  life  need  be  anticipated  nntil  this  is  accomplished. 

Crop  BtHmatefor  1887. 
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TotjU. 
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,  turnips,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  other  garden  vegetables,  not  estimated. 
Ih  dnfa^t  ruin^  nearly  all  vegetables  that  would  have  matured  early.  Hay  cut 
tf  Ike  Indians  for  their  own  use,  estimated  2,000  tons,  bnt  the  constant  rains  in  July 
oiAngnst  mined  many  hundred  tons,  to  ^eir  great  vexation,  and  they  must  de- 
fal  en  later  catting,  in  case  the  weather  turns  favorable,  for  a  full  supply  of  hay 
K  tlwir  winter  use.  I  was  fortunate  in  having,  a  few  days  one  week  in  August, 
Um  kdp  of  about  one  hundred  Indians  and  some  forty  teams,  in  saving  500  tons  of  hay 
i^tbe  Government  beef  cattle. 
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Plows 385 

Harrows W 

Honses 307 

Hooses  repaired  with  new  roofs,  floors,  etc.,  to  date 78 

New  honses  bni^t  by  Indians  for  roofs  and  floors  >. 39 

New  claims  taken.... Al 

Number  of  acres  broken...... '-  638 

Acres  of  land  nnder  fence .' 443 

Nnmber  of  rods  of  fence  made 5.200 

Last  year  there  was  only  189  acres  of  prairie  broken,  and  this  year  638,  being  439 
acres  more  than  the  year  previons,  which,  with  the  rods  of  new  fence  made  and  claims 
taken,  are  the  encouraging  &rming  exhibits  in  this  report. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  LANDS  IN  SEVBRALTT. 

One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  Government  in  tho  management  of  Indians,  and  to 
make  them  self-snpporting,  is  to  break  up  the  old  tribal  relations  and  efiectoally 
destroy  tribal  authority  over  them,  as  it  now  exists  on  most  of  the  reservations, 
throngh  their  chiefs.  This  can  never  be  done  while  they  own  their  lands  in  common. 
The  head  chief  claims  the  land  as  his  own.  and  in  conncil  speaks  of  the  Indians  as 
bis  children.  The  law  of  subserviency  and  obedience,  which  has  come  down  to  them 
throngh  many  generations,  is  sedulously  taught,  and  so  far  as  possible  rigidly  enforced. 
In  council,  according  to  their  onstom,  it  is  httle  less  than  a  crime  for  any  one  to  speak 
except  a  chief  or  "  headman,"  who  are  nsnally  fonnd  in  accord  in  all  they  say.  The 
masses  are  taught  to  listen  and  obey.  They  have  few  opinions,  except  those  derived 
from  the  chie^  and  headmen.  Bom  as  these  chiefs  were  before  industries  among 
Indians  had  been  introdoced,  reared  in  battle  with  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  chase 
their  dependence  for  subsistence,  these  men  are  found  on  the  reservation  with  all  the 
inclination  and  pride  to  govern  that  they  had  and  exercised  in  former  years.  Under 
our  present  system  of  managing  the  Indians  this  authority  of  the  old  chiefs  is  not 
only  in  conflict,  but  is  dangerous  and  pernicious. 

Bisfore  any  Indian  can  be  made  a  good  fanner  he  must  become  individualized,  and 
this  involves  complete  segregation  nom  the  mass.  Nothing  will  so  fully  accomplish 
this  as  the  separation  of  a  piece  of  land  from  the  great  body  of  400,000  acres  owned  by 
all.  Located  on  land  which  he  can  call  his  individual  property,  indncements  to  improve 
'■v  as  a  home  at  once  spring  up,  and  as  the  work  of  breaking  prairie,  building  a  house, 
planting  trees,  and  really  beautifying  his  farm  proceeds,  he  begins  to  realize  that  he 
is  a  man,  not  dependent  upon  chiefs,  and  that  the  da;^  for  Indian  conncils  is  past. 
DiviRion  of  the  land  separates  the  people  from  the  chiefs,  and  they  become  isolated 
farmers.  Fealty  can  be  no  longer  exacted,  and  submission  will  be  no  longer  rendered. 
Tho  Indian  with  lands  and  homo  all  his  own  becomes  conscious  of  his  own  individn- 
ality,  learns  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  has  learned 
the  lesson  of  self-dependence  and  self-respect.  No  one  understands  better  the  result 
of  allotments  in  severalty  than  the  chiefs  themselves  do.  Tenacious  of  power,  anx- 
ious to  maintain  their  authority,  even  as  against  the  Oovemment  and  its  agen):», 
the^  are  opposed  to  everything  which  threatens  to  disturb  it.  The  organization  of  a 
police  and  Iiidian  court  at  this  agency  evoked  strenuous  opposition  as  an  encroachment 
upou  this  authority.  The  law  to  provide  for  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  tho 
Indians,  approved  February  8, 1887,  was  hailed  by  every  true  friend  to  Indian  progress 
as  not  only  another  stop  taken  in  the  right  direction,  bnt  as  a  great  victory  in  behalf 
of  Indian  progress  and  individuality. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  Congress  the  Indians  had  often  talked  with 
me  about  having  their  claims  set  off  to  them.  The  general  feeling  among  the  masses 
was  to  have  their  lands  divided,  but  twelve  forties  to  the  head  of  a  family  seemed  to 
be  the  prevailing  sentiment.  In  the  summer  of  1885  a  surveying  party  was  organized 
to  retrace  the  lines  of  the  old  survey  and  Rebuild  the  mounds,  but  the  party  was  stopped 
at  the  agency  bridge  by  some  forty  men,  and  were,  for  the  time  being,  by  force  pre- 
vented from  crossing.  As  an  excuse  for  this,  Andrew  Jones,  the  leader,  stated  that  it 
was  because  the  surveyor  did  not  intend  to  survey  the  claims  into  twelve  40-acre 
tracts,  which  they  demanded.  The  hostile  party,  only  upon  being  told  that  the  8ar> 
veyors  should  cross  the  bridge  even  if  it  took  military  force  to  enable  them  to  do  so, 
yielded,  and  the  surveyors  crossed  and  performed  their  work  without  further  interfer- 
ence. I  give  this  as  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  a  few  men  only  two  years  ago. 

After  the  "  severalty  bill "  became  a  law,  its  provisions  were  explained  to  the  Indians 
without  evoking  auyconsiderableopposition  from  anyone.  SteMily  for  two  years  had 
the  disposition  among  them  to  take  their  lands  in  severalty  increased.  I  think  I  advised 
the  Department  last  springtbat  in  my  opinion  there  were  two  hundred  families  ready 
to  take  allotments.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  was  nnder  rather  than  over  the  estimate,  {f 
left  free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations.    Special  Agent  West,  with  instraotions  to 
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M  IB  the  allotment,  arrived  at  the  agency  on  the  13th  day  of  Augast,  and  by  inqairy 
MtertaoMd  that  a  large  nomher  wanted  their  lands  set  off  to  them.  At  this  time  there 
<m  no  organized  opposition.  The  chiefs  had  a  conference  with  the  special  agent  in 
By  offieoj  and  it  was  at  once  learned  that  they  were  inimical  to  allotment.  In  clear 
(nd  nnmistalcable  language  General  West  explained  and  illnstrated  the  provisions  of 
tb»  act,  bat  wa«  met  with  the  remark  that  they  wanted  to  wait  twenty  years  before 
kariog  their  lands  allotted,  and  after  Special  Agent  West  listened  attentively  to  all 
tey  had  to  aay  and  replied  to  them,  Chief  "Feather-in-the-Ear"  remarked  that 
Ihm  was  some  rascality  back  of  it,  and  the  chiefs  abruptly  left.  Then  there  wore 
bdian  gatheiings  and  leasts  to  enlist  opposition,  and  an  organization  was  e£feoted  to 
■nrent  any  person  £rom  taking  allotment.  A  surveyor  was  engaged  after  Special 
A^tWest  and  I  had  visited  the  settlements  along  Chotean  creek,  where  we  found 
witbont  «Xfieption  every  man  we  saw  anzioaa  to  have  his  land  allotted.  In  a  few 
4aT( General  West  and  tho  surveyor  entered  upon  the  work  of  running  lines  and  de- 
fajogtbeland  to  be  allotted.  While  engagedtin  this  work  eight  Indians  came  down 
tjno  them  firom  the  surrounding  hill-stdes,  and  with  threats,  after  capturing  the 
tt^od,  drove  the  surveyor  ftom  tho  field.  Indians  who  were  anxioas  to  have  their 
hmk  allotted  were  told  that  if  they  took  their  lands  their  houses  would  be  torn  'down, 
their  stock  killed,  and  they  forcibly  removed  from  the  reservation.  This  so  frigbt- 
taei  the  Indians  that  up  to  this  time  no  allotment  certificates  have  been  issued.  It 
wu  tboagbt  be«t  to  make  a  report  to  the  Department  and  w!ait  advices.  Bunners 
have  been  sent  over  the  reservation  warning  the  Indians  that  if  they  took  allotments 
nahaee  to  person  and  property  would  be  meted  out  to  them. 

It  iboald  not  be  infeneid  that  the  Indians  generally  have  anything  to  do  with 
tbm  lawlees  proceedings  or  even  sustain  those  who  are  engaged  in  them.  There 
■t  bat  a  few,  composed  of  the  wilder  Indians,  who  thus  attempt  to  obstruct  the  full 
•foatioa  of  the  law.  £ut  these  few  reckless  obstraotionists  seem  desperately  in 
emiest,  and  have  so  far  intimidated  those  desiring  allotments  that  they  dare  not  take 
tieb  lands,  being  confident  if  they  do  that  they  will  be  visited  with  personal  violence 
tad  kws  of  property.  It  bas  been  made  plain  to  the  Indians  that  Special  Agent  West's 
KHion  to  the  agency  was  only  to  issue  certificates  to  those  who  desired  ulotments ;, 
ftat  each  Indian  should  exercise  his  own  choice  and  free  will,  nninfluenced  by  any  one ;' 
tfcatwhat  he  did  would  be  done  under  authority  of  law  and  instructions  which  were 
ftr  dtair  good.  All  understand  this.  The  chiefs  know  that  allotment  means  loss  of 
ftttiM  btfloence.  To  prevent  this  violence  is  threatened,  not  openly  by  the  chiefs, 
ttat  I  am  aware  of,  but  by  those  who  affiliate  with  them^  and  cunningly  devised 
Mdei  are  circulated  to  influence  men  against  the  law.  It  is  said  that  as  soon  as  all 
tta  people  have  taken  their  ccEtificates  their  rations  and  annuities  wiU.  be  stopped, 
fkat  lands  will  be  taxed,  and  the  remainder  not  owned  by  individual  Indians  will 
k  Mild  to  white  men  who  will  settle  on  the  reservation.  Those  acquainted  with  In- 
Caoi  will  understand  how  ready  they  are  to  adopt  as  true  any  story  which  indicates 
ihe  tdterior  poipoaes  of  the  Government  or  implicates  the  white  man  in  designs  to 
nk  them  of  their  land.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  they  lend  a  willing  ear  and  accept  as 
tne  these  tales  which  seem  to  us  utterly  improbable.  Every  page  of  the  past  history 
if  tkese  Indians  for  a  number  of  the  first  years  they  were  settl^  on  this'reservatiou 
imals  a  pace  of  crime.  Robbed  of  their  annuities  in  money,  of  their  clothing,  and 
Trtiwin  by  those  who  should  have  been  their  protectors,  their  money  and  property 
iriswinny  appropriated  to  enrich  others  while  they  were  left  to  suffer,  good  promises 
■sfa  only  to  be  broken,  and  honeyed  words  uttered  only  to  deceive  and  betray.  All 
Ikii  bnt  a  small  part  of  the  history  of  the  race — a  history  written  in  blood  and  marked 
tysppteasion  since  the  settlement  of  this  country  by  oar  fathers.  Is  it  strange  these 
hdiaiis  are  snspicioos,  and  accept  as  true  the  most  palpable  falsehoods  about  the  ob- 
ite^ti'OM  white  man's  plan  when  proposed,  and  regard  with  distrust  any  law  which 
■iksto  ehange  their  conditions  f 

Heaee  patience  and  forbearance  become  the  duty  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
fta  etxeention  of  the  law  and  the  management  of  Indians.  Those  who  of  their  own 
to  choice  want  their  lands  set  apart  to  them,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress, 
Asrid  be  allowed  the  privilege  without  outside  interference.  The  Government 
llodd  protect  all  such  persons  whatever  the  cost,  If  a  company  of  troops  becomes 
■■HMS(7>  to  their  protection,  a  company  ought  to  be  provided.  Indians  must  not 
Is  allowed  to  assert  an  authority  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  Government,  nor  mnst 
fli^be  allowed  to  do  violence  to  persons  or  property  as  the  consequence  of  comply- 

Svith  Uie  provisions  of  a  law  enacted  for  their  good  without  meeting  with  speedy 
ftm-in  pnnishment.  The  Government  being  supreme,  its  laws  the  highest  au- 
fkailj  ill  lliiiliiiiil.  neither  traditions,  customs,  or  theories  based  on  falsehood  must 
kt  Mnnitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  executing  that  authority.  No  wrongs  snfi'ered 
il  Ae  past  should  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  opposing  the  law,  nor  can  snch  wrongs 
Mllljaatify  the  Indiana  in  preventing  by  force  the  servants  of  the  Government  in 
;  oat  the  instructions  of  the  Depa^ment.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  a  few 
»  in  the  way  of  allowing  a  large  number  of  men  from  availing  themselves 
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of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  law.  Forfear  of  threatened  injury  men  will  notdp 
thot  which  the  law  provides  they  may  do.  The  officers  of  the  Government,  withoat 
l>it>tectioD,  are  powerless.  The  Indians  who  take  their  lands,  nnless  protected,  those 
who  best  understand  Indian  character  are  confident  will  have  trouble.  In  my  jadg- 
ment  the  path  of  duty  is  plain.  First  call  all  the  Indians  together,  and  after  fall  ex- 
planation of  the  law,  give  them  to  anderstand  that  the  -work  of  surrey  and  allotment 
will  proceed,  and  warn  them  of  the  certain  consequences  in  case  there  is  any  inter- 
ference, or  if  persons  who  take  allotmentsare  in  any  way  disturbed.  With  this  timely 
notice,  then  arrest  and  hold  to  the  United  States  conrt  for  trial  all  porsous  who  are 
gnilty  of  hindering  the  free  operation  of  the  law,  or  do  injury  to  jtcrsons  or  property. 
To  carry  out  this  plan  it  may  become  necessary  to  invite  tbe  aid  of  the  military  arm 
of  the  Qovemment,  but  if  so,  it  should  be  done  and  troops  should  be  provided. 

The  division  of  the  land  on  this  reservation  does  not  rest  for  its  authority  alone 
upon  the  late  act  of  Congress.  The  treaty  made  by  these  Indians  at  Washington 
with  the  Government,  by  which  they  became  sole  occnpants  of  the  100,000  acres  of 
land  set  apart  for  their  future  home,  provides  in  the  tenth  article  as  follows : 

WheDever  the  Secretary  of  the  Intmlor  shall  direct,  said  tract  shall  be  snrveyeil  and  divided  aa  he 
shall  think  proper  amoDg  said  Indiana,  so  as  to  give  to  each  head  of  a  family  or  single  person  a  sep- 
arate farm,  vith  sach  rights  of  possession  or  transfer  to  aoy  other  memtwr  of  the  trilw  or  of  descent 
to  their  heirs  and  representatives,  as  he  may  deem  Jnat. 

Article  11  binds  them — 

To  preserve  friendly  relations  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  commit  iqjuTies  or 
depredations  on  their  persons  or  property. 

And  they  also  agree — 

To  deliver  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  United  States  all  oflboders  against  the  treaty  laws  or  regnla- 
tlons  of  the  United  States,  and  to  assist  in  dlsoovering,  punning,  and  raptnring  all  sach  offenders 
who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  their  leservation  when  reqmred  to  do  so  by  anch  officer. 

In  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  the  Yanktons  agree  that  their  land  mar  be  sur- 
veyed and  divided  among  the  Indians  so  as  to  give  to  each  head  of  a  family  or  single 
person  a  separate  farm.  This  being  one  of  the  stipulations,  everything  done  to  ob- 
strnct  this  survey  and  division  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  and  makes  them 
snbject  to  the  penalty  as  provided  in  section  12.  They  agree  in  the  eleventh  section 
not  to  commit  injuries,  and  obligate  themselves  to  deliver  all  offenders  against  the 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  They  ought  to  be  held  to  a  strict  observance 
of  these  treaty  stipulations.  In  opposing  the  survey  and  allotment  they  violate  both 
the  treaty  and  law. 

DANCING. 

The  "  grass  dance"  still  continues  on  this  reservation  to  the  detriment  of  good 
morals  and  waste  of  the  hard-earned  subsistence  of  tbe  Indians.  Young  girls  are  fre- 
quently spectators  on  the  outside  of  the  dance-house  and  are  here  courted  by  the  wild 
young  men,  and  occasionally  fall  victims  to  their  depraved  lusts.  The  dancers,  com- 
posed of  men,  easily  become  excited  under  tbe  influence  of  the  music,  songs,  and 
speeches;  not  infrequently,  as  an  evidence  of  their  courage,  give  away  valuable 
property.  Horses,  work-cattle,  farming  implements,  and  clothing  are  too  often,  at 
these  dances,  generously  offered  np  upon  the  altar  of  an  old  Indian  cnstohi,  which  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  civilizing  inflnences  of  snccessful  farming.  Neither 
missionaries,  agents,  or  police  have  been  able  thus  far  to  convince  tbe  Indians  that 
these  festivities  of.  their  pagan  life  ought  now  to  be  abandoned.  Until  the  Indians  are 
located  on  farms  with  allotments  of  their  own,  and  their  gregarious  habits  lost  in  tbe 
more  enjoyable  blessings  of  home  and  family,  will  the  grass  danco  contiune.  That 
cohesion,  which  is  bred  of  idleness,  of  a  common  history,  a  common  purpose,  and  a 
common  interest,  and  unites  tbe  Indians  in  a  common  destiny,  must  be  broken  up 
before  dancing  will  cease.  The  Indian,  who  is  now  only  an  unknown  factor  in 
the  common  mass,  must  become  a  known  property,  a  whole  in  place  of  a  part. 
Then  he  will  not  respond  to  the  edict  of  the  chief :  there  will  not  be  any  body  of  men 
to  cleave  to ;  and  the  gatherings  in  council  and  the  dance  will  be  among  the  things 
of  the  past.    The  Indian  has  become  an  individual — an  independent  man. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Government  indnstrial  boarding-school  at  this  agency  was  successfully  carried 
forward  during  the  past  fiscal  year  with  an  average  attendance  of  79.87  papils.  The 
largest  average  attendance  in  any  one  mouth  was  83;  nnmber  of  pupils  who  can  be 
healthfully  accommodated  in  the  building,  75 ;  number  of  teachers  and  other  employ^ 
12;  males,  2;  females,  10;  white,  8;  Indians,  4.  Whole  nnmber  of  pupils  who  have 
been  crowded  into  the  building  at  any  one  time  during  the  year,  89.  Whole  nnmber 
of  scholars  who  have  attendee  the  school  one  month  or  more  during  the  year,  100. 
Total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  one  year,  $10,001.15.  Salaries  of  teachers  and 
employes,  |4,079.58.    All  other  expenses,  $5,021.57. 
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la  tbe  elM8  room  and  industrial  departmenU  the  improvement  was  all  that  could 
te  expected.  In  tbe  female  industrial  ^Apartments  tbe  girls  are  taught  all  tbe  vari- 
«M  braocbea  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  larger  ones  make  and  bako  all  the  bread,  and 
cook  all  tbe  meat  and  vegetables  for  the  children's  tables,  do  the  washing  for  the 
lacge  iJMDily,  make  and  mend  all  the  girls'  clothing  and  meud  the  clothes  of  the  boys, 
sweep  and  acrab  the  floors,  make  beds;  in  a  word,  do  Ihe  boasework,  under  the  super- 
tinonof  tbe  cook,  laandress,  and  seamstress.  This  work  is  done  cheerfully  and  well. 
Tbe  girl*  learn  readily  and  take  a  just  pride  in  all  they  do. 

TIm  aobool  iann  has  grown  in  three  years  from  15  acres  in  cnltiration  to  43  acres, 
»ai  ia  wholly  cnltivated  by  the  school  boys,  under  the  efficient  management  of  the  in- 
dostrial  teacher.  There  were  21  acres  of  corn  cultivated,  12  acres  of  oats,  6  of  potatoes, 
sad  3  in  gaiden  Tegetaoles.  The  oats  were  a  total  failure  by  reason  of  the  drought, 
and  were  cnt  for  hay.  The  cultivation  of  the  com,  potatoes,  and  garden  is  not  only 
a  credit  to  the  industrial  teacher  and  boys,  but  will  compare  favorably  with  any  cul- 
tivated faxta  or  garden  found  outside  the  reservation.  I  refer  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
SeUen,  the  aaperintendent,  for  farther  details  of  school  and  industrial  work,  and  ask 
that  it  may  be  appended  to  and  made  part  of  this  report. 

The  time  for  repairing  the  present  school  bnUding  and  adding  more  buildings  to 
Beet  the  increasing  demand  cannot  be  much  longer  postponed.  The  school  build- 
ing ia  not  safe,  being  liable  to  fall  under  tbe  pressure  of  the  ordinary  high  winds 
wUeh  are  connnon  in  Dakota.  The  entire  foundation  was,  when  it  was  erected,  of 
■ft  brick.  'Within  two  years  this  foundation  began  to  crumble  and  the  building  to 
totter.  Stone  abutments  or  piers  were  placed  nnder  the  comers,  which,  so  far,  have 
taoD  able  to  bold  the  building  up.  But  aside  from  this,  the  entire  structure  is  a 
^iiy  affair,  a  standing  evidence  of  fraud  upon  the  Government,  and  an  imposition 
Mfoa  the  Indians,  as  the  school  building  provided  for  under  the  treaty. 

Tbere  are  331  children  of  school  age  on  this  reservation.  I  do  uot  hesitate  to  say 
that  with  r»re  exception,  every  one  of  these  children  should  be  educated  at  the  board- 
ing nti  mioaion  schools  of  this  reservation.  St.  Paul's  mission  school  can  aocom- 
aodate  only  40  boys,  the  Presbyterian  day  school  25,  making  65  outside  the  Gov- 
(nnent  school,  leaving  286  children.  On  the  supposition  that  50  are  sent  to  other 
l^ools,  and  50  more  who,  from  ill  health  or  other  causes,  cannot  attend,  there  remains 
lEE  ehiidren  for  the  (xovemment school.  Ample  provision  ought  to  be  made  to  accom- 
■odate  these  1R6  Indian  children.  We  are  told  that  the  stability  of  the  Govomment 
depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  that  these  are  only  tbe 
andoet  of  a  healthful  and  intelligent  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  But 
ngher  resolta  accrue  to  the  Indian  race  by  educating  their  children.  Education  cuts 
tlw  ecnd  which  binds  them  to  a  pagan  life,  places  tbe  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  sub- 
•titmes  the  true  God  for  the  false  one,  Christianity  in  place  of  idolatry,  civilization 
injiaeoof  soperatltion ,  morality  in  place  of  vice,  cleanhness  in  place  of  filth,  industry 
iaplaee  of  idleness,  self-respect  in  place  of  servility,  and,  in  a  word,  an  elevated  hu- 
■aiiity  in  place  of  abject  degradation. 

Bo  place  so  proper,  no  schools  so  nsefnl  in  providing  these  results  as  the  reserva- 
tieo  boarding-echools.  Educated  at  home  among  parents,  a  healthful  civilizing  in- 
fasDeegoes  ont  firom  tbe  children,  which  impart  the  fra|grance  of  a  better  life  to 
&tber  and  mother,  inspiring  hope  for  the  future  of  their  children,  whom  Indians 
telly  love.  On  the  reservation,  while  the  children  are  attending  school,  tbe  grado- 
tians  Irom  aawge  to  civilized  life  through  the  agencies  of  books  and  industries  are 
■ilmwii  i1  by  the  parents  with  much  interest.  They  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  school, 
sad  can  not  fail  to  fall  under  these  influences  imparted  by  their  own  children,  which 
wAb  them  better  men  and  women.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  at  the  boarding- 
•AboI  an  exhibition  was  given,  embracing  readings,  declamations,  songs,  and  dio- 
htocai  A  large  crowd  of  Indians  was  present.  An  old  Indian,  quite  prominent,  came 
to  lae  tbe  next  day  and  said  his  heart  was  very  glad.  He  said  be  never  was  so  happy 
ia  his  life  aa  he  was  last  night.  On  inqniring  the  cause  of  this  great  joy  he  remarked 
tkat  in  tbe  exhibition  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  heard  his  boy  speak  in  English, 
lad  this  areat  pleasnre  he  had  never  expected  he  would  live  to  enjoy.  Bnt  aside 
fiam  tbe  benefit  to  the  parents  through  home  education,  this  is  the  home  of  the  In- 
&aa,  the  birthplace  of  their  children,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  these 
(kildrea  ahoold  be  transplanted  into  foreign  soil  to  secure  an  education  which  can 
ks  provided  at  home,  and  at  cheaper  rates  than  abroad.  By  the  fourth  article  of  the 
tnaty  tbe  Government  is  bound  to  build  a  school-house,  establish  and  maintain  one 
•rann  nMmal  labor  schools  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  Indian  children, 
Md  tbe  Indians  atipnlate  to  keep  constantly  thereat  during  at  least  nine  months  in 
tbe  year  *U  their  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years.  It  is  diffi- 
Mh  to  nnderatand,  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  how  children  between  tbe 
am  mentioned  can  be  removed  from  the  reservation  for  school  purposes,  while  the 
Mrrenuaeot  has  reservation  schools  for  their  education.  A  further  reason  why  tbe 
(ttldren  should  be  educated  on  the  reservati(m  is  found  in  the  fact  that  quite  a  per- 
wirttn  of  the  children  taken  from  this  climate  and  altitude  lose  their  health  in  East- 
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em  schools,  and  a  number  of  deaths  have  occnired  in  one  of  those  schools,  while  i 
have  retnmed  broken  down  in  health  and  died. 

In  teaching  fanning  here  the  boys  learn  bow  to  farm  on  the  prairie ;  they  leam  the 
natnre  and  capacity  of  the  soil,  the  time  to  sow  and  plant,  and  how  to  nse  farming 
machinery  made  for  and  adapted  to  the  prairie.  Farming,  not  trades,  mnst  and 
should  be  the  dominiint  industry  on  which  the  boys  mnst  depend  for  their  liTiog. 
The  reservation  is  rich  in  farming  resources,  but  affording  few  indnoementa  to  maE- 
ing  a  living  by  trades.  It  was  in  vie^.of  these  considerations  that  wings  were  esti- 
mated for,  not  only  as  snpports  to  the  present  building,  but  to  afford  additional  ac- 
commodations to  the  children  on  the  reeervation  who  are  now  living  in  filth  and  idle- 
ness in  the  camps,  every  one  of  whom  should  be  in  the  boarding-school.  By  experi- 
ence I  am  able  to  state  that  day  schools  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  keeping  steadily 
in  view  the  necessity  of  a  complete  change  from  camp  to  school  life.  The  Englisb 
language,  which  mnst  be  the  beginning  of  all  improvement  and  the  foundation  of  all 
success,  can  not  bo  successfully  taught  in  the  day  school,  where  constant  intercourse 
is  had  with  parents  and  children  who  only  speak  Dakota.  Cleanliness  and  comfort- 
able clothing  can  not  be  maintained  in  the  camps,  and  observation  proves  that  ragged 
and  dirty  children  have  not  snCQcient  confidence  and  self-respect  to  care  much  for  the 
boolu.  Industrial  boarding-schools,  with  industries  as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  eda- 
cation  of  all  ladian  children,  and  these  ou  the  reservation  where  the  children  and  their 
parents  live,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  established  and  maintained  as  the  most  ha- 
raane  and  successful  method  to  civilize  and  educate  Indian  children,  not  only  in 
books,  but  in  all  those  industries  which  are  to  qualify  them  to  be  good  housekeepers 
and  successful  farmers.  The  exceptions  I  would  make  would  be  confiiied  to  young 
men  who  exhibit  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  learning,  and  a  taste  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  Such  could  be  transferred  to  Eastern  schools  where  the  sciences 
and  languages  are  taught.  The  education  a^  the  reservation  schools  should  l>e  emi- 
nently praoUcaL  Mission  industrial  boarding-schools  should  be  onconraged  and 
aided  by  the  €k>vemment.  In  peace  and  love  the  Government  and  the  church  should 
carry  forward  the  great  work  of  redeeming  a  race  whose  country,  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  we  occupy,  and  whose  former  hunting  ground  is  now  covered  with 
the  happy  homes  of  fifty  millions  of  people. 

laSSION  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  on  the  reservation,  both  at  the  agency.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Mission 
boarding-school,  for  boys  only,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Bt.  Eev.  W.  H.  Hare, 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Dakota,  closed  the  year  with  satisfactory  results..  The  school 
was  organized  thirteen  years  ago  by  Bishop  Hare,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
its  influence  for  good  in  the  Christian  and  educational  training  of  the  t>oys  is  beyond 
human  calculation.  Subsistence  is  furnished  the  boys  by  the  &avemment ;  otherwise 
the  school  is  supported  by  mission  contributions.  The  report  of  Mrs.  Jane  H.  Johns- 
ton, principal,  accompanies  this  report,  giving  full  details  of  the  school  and  work. 

The  Presbyterian  day  mission  school  is  composed  of  children  living  near  the  agency 
of  ap;e8  ranging  from  five  years  old  to  twelve,  boys  and  girls.  The  average  attendamoe 
during  the  nine  months  taught  was  18^,  and  largest  average  attendance  any  one 
month  ZT-Pg.  With  the  exception  of  a  noon  lunch  for  the  children,  this  school  is  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Miss  Hunter,  the  teacher,  has  onlv  fur- 
nished a  statistical  report,  to  which  I  refer  for  full  information.  In  this  school  the 
Dakota  language  is  taught,  and  claimed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  church.  The 
recent  circular  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  requires  all  education  to  be  in  English 
where  the  Government  provides  aid,  ignoring  the  vernacular.  If  not  carried  out  this 
will  result  in  withdrawing  the  noon  lunch.  The  circular  is  a  step,  in  my  opinion 
timely  and  eminently  useful.  ' 

MISSIOKABT  WORK. 

The  two  churches  doing  missionary  work  on  this  reservation  are  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian.  Kev.  Joseph  W.  Cook  and  Eev.  John  P.  Williamson  are 
respectively,  in  charge  of  these  churches,  and  have  been  faithful  and  eflacient  workers 
for  the  last  eighteen  years.  Both  hold  service  and  preach  in  the  English  and  Dakota 
languages,  and  their  services  in  Dakota  are  well  attended.  Great  good  has  been  done 
and  there  is  still  room  for  doing  good,  as  there  are  yet  many  Indians  who  are  badly 
in  need  of  the  regenerating  influences  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  submit  herewith 
the  respective  reports  of  these  worthy  ministers  of  the  Gtospel,  which  will  be  found  to 
contain  much  valuable  information. 

COURT  FOB  THE  TRIAL  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  this  court  was  organized.  Its  decisions  in  the  main  have 
been  commendable.  Three  Indians  of  full  btood,  selected  for  their  honesty  and  in- 
telligence, have  had  a  mo»t  ^Be^Ti»ble  position.     Abused  and  threatened  for  send- 
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lag  men  to  jail  for  ofienses,  workiaz  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  under  the  aathor- 
i^  of  the  Department,  neglectiii^  their  farms  to  discharjj^e  their  doties  as  jadges,  and 
ul  vitbont  any  eompenaation,  with  no  motive  bat  a  desire  to  serve  the  Department; 
neli  motiTe  alone  has  kept  them  irom  resigning.  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
that  pioTiaion  be  ipade  to  pay  these  men  for  their  services.  There  were  dnring  the 
nar  thirteen  trials,  and  some  of  them  of  a  serioos  character,  and  since  Jane  30  there 
hare  been  nine  trials,  which  are  mentioned  to  show  that  offenses  are  on  the  increase. 
In  «a«  of  these  trials  an  Indian  man  was  sentenced  to  thirty  ^ys  in  jail  for  ahootinc 
two  eows  wliich  had  a  few  moments  before  walked  into  a  com-fleld.  As  the  trial  and 
wtence  were  abont  the  time  harvest  commenced,  and  as  Wastena,  the  defendant, 
had  a  ■■Mil  field  of  wheat  to  cut,  I  suspended  the  execution  for  thirty  days  to  enable 
hiok  to  gather  his  crop  and  make  hay,  upon  his  parole  that  he  wonld  return  in  thirty 
daja,  wnieh  he  failed  to  do.  The  police  brought  him  in  and  he  was  placed  in  the 
agCBoy  jail.  In  six  days  bis  brother  forced  the  staple  which  held  the  lock  and  Was- 
una  was  set  at  liberty.  He  threatened  when  sent  to  jail  that  he  wonld  not  always 
rtay  there,  and  when  he  got  out  he  would  kill  the  jadges,  and  repeated  this  while  in 
iu£  He  was  known  to  M  a  desperate  Indian,  and  for  good  cause  the  i>olice  feared 
Uot.  When  the  captain  of  police  attempted  to  take  hold  of  him  and  place  him  back 
ia  jail  be  drew  a  large  knife  and  stmok  at  the  policeman,  bnt  he  avoided  the  blow, 
Wasteoa's  arm  and  knife  passing  over  the  captain's  shoulder.  He  then  ran,  the  po- 
hee  being  unable  to  overtake  nim,  and  entered  his  honse  where,  sunbunded  with 
fciida,  the  police  could  not  rearrest  him  without  the  certainty  of  somebody  being 
med.  I  hM  instraoted  the  police  not  to  kill  him  nor  be  killed  by  him.  This  man 
isiliU  at  large — secreted — ^his  place  of  refuge  not  known,  bnt  understood  to  be  across 
the  river  in  some  Indian  camp.  From  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  repeated 
Ihicata  it  is  believed  that  he  will  kill  any  policeman  who  attempts  to  capture  him. 
Warn  be  <m.  the  reservation,  no  matter  by  whom  protected,  he  would  be  arrested,  as 
the  military  are  within  easy  distance,  and  with  this  force  I  think  he  could  be  taken 
withaat  the  loss  of  life.  There  are  only  his  relatives  who  came  to  his  aid,  as  the  In- 
dukoe  geoeislly  are  anxious  for  his  arrest.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  this 
mta  will  be  retaken.  The  brother  who  released  him  has  not  been  about  since.  One 
if  the  Indian  judges  and  two  of  the  police  whom  he  has  threatened  are  confident  if 
he  has  the  opportunity  he  will  shoot  them.  It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  commend  the 
Isdian  eonrt  and  the  system  as  worthy  the  approbation  of  the  Department. 

THB  POLICE. 

Una  is  made  indispensable  by  the  organization  of  the  Indian  court.  Wliile  my 
fi^tia  are  w^iUing  and  efiSoient  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  duties  which  do 
■ot  iavolre  personal  peril,  I  regret  to  say  where  life  is  in  danger,  as  a  general  thing, 
they  are  ntterly  worthless.  I  have  two  or  three  men  who  are  brave,  but  most  of  them 
tit  eowardly.  I  have  to  my  great  disgust  had  proof  of  this.  Frequently  have  I  re- 
organixed  the  force,  but  with  no  better  results.  In  the  many  duties  which  devolve 
■pea  them  outside  of  arrests  they  are  true  men  and  quite  indispensable  to  the  success- 
nl  laaiiagement  of  agency  affairs. 

AQXhCr  BHFLOT^S. 

He  first  leeeon  that  an  employ^  comine  on  to  an  agency  should  learn  is  that  his 
pantion  is  not  a  mere  sinecure,  the  reward  of  political  service  rendered  to  the  party, 
Mt  that  he  has  been  appointed  by  reason  of  his  fitness  for  the  position  and  with  full 
caafideoee  that  he  will  faithfully  discharge  his  duties.  Another  lesson,  equally  im- 
rataot,  ia  that  he  is  not  above  but  subordinate  to  the  agent,  and  should  work  in  har- 
■ooy  with,  not  against  him,  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  These 
kmoos,  ao  diffienlt  for  some  to  leitm  and  practice,  well  understood  and  their  teachings 
earded  oat,  there  woald  be  no  trouble  between  agent  and  employes.  Supposed  Senu- 
tonal  or  Congressional  influence  and  backing  tendtomakesomeemploy^  arrogant,  dic- 
ttforial  and  fault-finding,  and,  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  they  will  be  sustained 
ia  idleneea  and  insubordination,  they  refuse  to  submit  to  that  reasonable  discipline 
wUA  most  exist  at  all  well-regulated  Indian  agencies.  While  in  my  three  years'  serv- 
Ih  I  bare  had  just  such  men  as  employ^,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
Hi^iliiii  III  has  corrected  these  evils,  and  pow  there  is  harmony  between  employes  and 
agea^  Tboee  at  present  in  the  service  render  oheerfal  obedience,  and  it  is  believed 
will  work  in  their  respective  places  for  the  public  good.  Few  things  tend  more  to 
^■Bonrage  an  agent  than  the  disposition  shown  by  an  employ^  to  simply  live  on  an 
agsaey  and  draw  his  salary  without  rendering  an  equivalent  by  performing  the  duties 
faMombent  npon  him.  All  agency  employ^  shonld  realize  that  just  as  faithful  serv- 
iee  is  doe  the  Gro-remment  as  a  private  individual  would  exact  were  th^  in  bis  em- 
riaj,  «ad  the  same  interest  in  the  discharge  of  duties  intmsted  to  them  by  a  citizen  is 
■w  t0  tbe  public  service.  All  the  time  necessary  to  properly  discharge  their  duties. 
■  in  or  out  of  business  boors,  should  be  freely  given.  With  employ^  thus  feel 
aiT87v2 10 
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iog  and  acbwted,  honest  and  competent,  it  does  not  matter  to  rae  as  ac-ent  whether 
the  Department  or  I  make  the  appointments.  While  most  of  the  employee  of  this 
agency  have  been  appointed  by  the  agent  and  approved  by  the  Department,  sooh  ap- 
poinmentB  have  been  made  solely  upon  ample  testimonials  furnished  and  forwarded. 
Not  one  has  been  rejected,  and  not  one  at  present  in  the  seryice  here  was  ever  person- 
ally known  by  me  until  met  here  at  the  agency. 

SAiaTABT  CONDITION  OF  THK  INDIANS. 

There  has  not  been  any  prevailing  epidemic  on  the  reservation  during  the  year. 
The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good.  The  Tauktons  are  especially  free 
from  syphilis.  The  prevailing  type  of  disease  is  scrofula.  Sore  eyes  are  common, 
but  by  no  means  universal.  Congns  and  bleeding  fhim  the  Inngs  are  not  rare,  but 
generally  of  a  mild  character.  Tubercular  consumption,  the  result  usaally  of  hered- 
itary scrofula,  afflicts  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  Yankton  Indians.  In  the  main  the 
adult  Indians  here  are  robust  and  healthful  people.  Their  mode  of  living  and  home 
discomforts,  living  on  dirt  floors,  their  houses  with  dirt  roofs,  their  exposure  to  tiie 
rain,  and  always  in  snow  and  wet  weather  going  with  wet  tieet,  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  Yanktons  are  so  vigorous  andhealthful.  Number  of  IndiMis  who  have 
received  medical  treatment  during  the  year,  504.  It  ntnst  not  be  inferred  that  this 
number  of  Indians  have  been  visited  by  the  physicians,  bat  it  inolutles  those  who 
have  called  at  the  physician's  office  for  cough  simp,  castor  oil,  or  other  simple  medi- 
cine for  some  teal  or  fiancied  ailment,  and  to  whom  medicine  has  been  given.  BirUis 
during  the  yeiw,  19;  deatiis,  42. 

INDIAN  HOMES. 

Nothing  until  late  in  the  year  was  ever  done  to  build  any  houses  for  the  Indians  or 
improve  tne  houses  they  had  built  on  the  reservation.  There  were  385  of  these  houses 
made  of  hewed  and  sawed  logs,  roofs  of  poles  and  sticks,  covered  with  dirt  and  sod. 
The  Department  very  promptly  and  lil)erally  responded  to  my  application  and  esti- 
mate fbr  lumber  to  repair  them,  by  putting  on  new  roofs  with  ratters  and  shingles, 
gable  ends,  and  pine  floors,  using  only  the  bodies  of  snch  houses  as  were  sound  aifd 
suitable  for  this  expenditure.  It  was  my  object  the  present  season  to  repair  in  this 
way  100  honses,  which  will  require  about  3iiJ5,000  slungles,  G.5,000  feet  of  flooring, 
25,000  feet  of  ship-lap,  55,000  feet  dimension,  and  abont  50,000  feet  of  sheeting,  with 
windows,  nails,  and  hardware  for  this  100  houses.  Eighty-one  houses  have  now  been 
repaired,  and  these  are  scattered  all  over  the  reservation,  and  have  very  much 
changed  for  the  better  its  appearance.  With  good  roofs,  gable-ends  first  covered 
with  ship-lm  and  then  flooring  on  that,  plain  cornice,  good^oors,  with  base-boards, 
the  Indian#for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  are  raised  up  from  living  and  sleeping 
on  thegpround,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  healthful  experience  found  in  their  new 
homes.  They  are  very  mnch  gratified  with  the  change.  Another  attraction  is  added 
to  their  farm  life,  another  link  in  the  chain  of  civilizing  influences,  and  another 
motive  to  take  their  lands  in  severalty.  These  new  houses  will  also  serve  to  anchor 
them  on  their  farms,  curtailing  their  restless,  roaming  inclinations.  The  average 
cost  of  these  houses  will  be  about  fSO  each. 

INDIANS  AS  OOVXRNMBNT  FRXIOHTKBS. 

For  the  first  time  the  Yankton  Indians  last  year  did  all  the  Government  freighting. 
Heretofore  the  annuity  goods,  agricultural  implements,  and  subsistence  had  been  de- 
livered at  the  agency  by  white  men.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  very  con- 
siderately changed  tne  old  system  and  allowed  the  Indians  to  haul  this  freight  from 
the  railroad,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  earn  some  money, 
which  is  now  not  ^>ent  for  trinkets,  but  for  clothing  and  subsistenoe.  The  Indians 
are  paid  30  cents  per  100  pounds  for  this  hauling.  Number  of  pounds  transported  by 
the  Indians  in  1886,  330,297,  with  their  own  teams,  for  the  Qovemment,  amounting  to 
$990.89.  In  addition,  for  x>rivate  individuals,  on  open-market  purchases  of  lumber 
and  coal,  estimated,  $275.  Total,  $1,265.89.  This  amount  of  money  did  them  a  great 
deal  of  good.    The  Indians  are  trusty,  reliable  freighters,  are  always  very  anxious  to 

:o  for  freight,  have  good  teams  and  wasons,  and  the  amount  they  earn  is  clear  gain. 

''hey  Qsnally  haul  2,000  pounds  to  a  load.' 

CONOLCSION. 

The  Yankton  Indians  as  a  whole  are  probably  as  well-behaved  people  as  any  one 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  With  the  exception  of  the  Santees, 
they  are  farther  advanced  in  civilised  habits  and  industries,  but  unlike  the  Santees 
and  other  branches  the  -Yanktons  have  never  been  at  war  with  the  Government, 
nor  have  they  as  a  band  depredated  upon  white  settlements.    This  is  greatly  to  their 
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OTiit.  K«T«r  hftTing  been  at  wmt  with  tbe  GoTenuMot  they  have  iMvar  «M«ri«need 
Att  ehMtiaemeQt  wnioh  has  aerred  to  make  the  Santees  and  oljher  brancB«s  at  the 
BMt  Konz  fiuaity  snbmiariTe  and  easily  governed.  The  leosons  tanght  the  Indians 
qr  BiUtary  ■nbiagation,  when  plaoed  on  reserrationB,  it  vas  found  were  valaaUe 
Ihhm;  that  while  they  were  snllen  they  quite  readily  submitted  to  discipline  and 
M^icnalar  progress  in  fanning  than  tlrose  who  never  learned  by  bitter  experience 
tkit  &n  was  a  power  that  conld  punish  for  disobedience  and  crime.  Hence  we  find 
(kit  in  twenty-tnree  vears  the  Santees,  who  were  first  oonquered  and  then  put  to 
feniig,  have  bow  their  land  allotted  to  tiiem,  are  living  oomfortably  on  their  nums, 
Ml  ■•  eitiien  voters,  and  is  all  that  belongs  to  a  Christian  civilization  are  in  ad- 
Tues  of  the  TanktonSj  who  have  had  twenty-eicht  years  of  reservation  life.  The 
thioogh  fear  listened  and  obeyed.    The  Yanktons  have  no  saoh  fioar.    The 


hstMS  have  been  eorily  controlled.  Some  of  the  Yauktons  have  been  diffionlt  to 
CNbolisag^nsttheirownwlUftalinclinations.  lonlymention  these  matters  of  fact, 
set  kj  soy  meaaa  as  the  advocate  of  first  chastising  Indians  before  placing  them  on  res- 
vntiou,  but  to  show  the  effect  of  jpanishment  when  it  became  necessary,  and  as  a 
mwn  nty  te  foand  among  my  Indians  a  nnmbw  of  men  who  openly  place  the  law 
t  Manee  and  treat  with  disdain  the  wise  words  of  one  of  the  highest  oflScers  in  the 
bffiin  service,  who  has  jnst  come  among  them. 

With  expressions  o^'  thanks  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  aid  rendered  me  by  the 
l>if>MBut  in  the  dischM-ge  of  duties  whieh  under  the  most  favorable  circnmstances 
MtTing,  and  appredating  that "  a  pnblio  office  is  a  public  tmst," 
1  am,  most  respectfully, 

J.  F.  Kinney, 

U.  8.  India*  Agent. 
The  CoioasuoNKB  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


iKDOSntlAI.  BOABDnra-SOBOOL, 
Tanklon  jigtruy,  Dak.,  Aufutt  19, 1887. 

8b  :  Tk»  i&irs  of  the  IndnctrUl  Boardliig-School  ut  UiU  agenoy  doriss  the  year  eadinfc  Jiue  30, 
M,  Wn  been  imlfarnily  proneitnu.  Children  beram  coming  in  during  the  last  oaye  of  Augoet,  188S, 
lel  it  tte  does  of  BepUmoet  82  pnpOe— 52  boy*  and  40  «irl»— had  entered  achool,  of  wImhs  8  dropped 
ativlig  September,  leaving  at  the  close  of  tiiat  month  8»  pupils  in  actual  attendaaetL  the  gnatest 
eametaay  one  time  dniing  the  .tear.  The  average  attendance  daring  the  entire  aonool  year  was 
V&  Wi(  ooBtiderably  in  ezceae  of  the  legitimate  capacity  of  the  bailding. 

U  iwtncsion,  both  in  the  achool-room  and  in  the  conduct  of  aibiis  in  the  aeveral  departoienta,  liaa 
M  ocbeiTely  fai  the  English  languMe,  and  most  decialve  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  progreH 
■'dnelopiiient  of  piiplla.  Instruction  in  the  eobool-room  embraced  reading,  writing,  epelung,  laa- 
m>.  (Hgnphy,  antEmetie,  algebra,  and  primary  philoaophy,  while  the  iDonatrial  uatraotioBe  in- 
•••(  iQ  the  detaila  of  routine  woric  incident  to  carrying  on  the  farm  and  the  aeTStal  departmenta 
etth  Ike  handing.  Good  order  and  a  reaaonal>le  and  quite  eatlalhotory  degree  of  diacipline  have 
Mi  MlitiiiifJ  at  all  times,  and  it  la  particularly  gratl^ing  to  note  that  the  utmoat  harmony,  officially 
■iMcUIy,  hae  prevailed  uaoog  the  employta.  The  one  change  amrag  white  employ^  during  the 
^■■••ekyraaaoo  of  failing  health  on  tae  part  of  one  of  the  teacher*,  wluwe  reaignaiion  fhun  tliat 
awalm*  took  effect  Haroh  SI.  1887. 

n*«Bplojie  of  the  school,  withont  exception,  have  discharged  their  vaded  dutiea  faithfoUy  and 
voatly,  ead  it  ia  gratiMng  in  a  personal  sense  as  well  as  conducive  to  the  general  intereata  of  tke 
MmI  tkat  aU  who  wonUTconsent  to  remain  are  reappointed  for  the  ensaing  year. 

Kated  atogiess  of  jpapOa  baa  resotted  in  the  school-roora  as  well  as  in  the  indaatrlal  departments. 
™»y  thaoaghly  iUastrated  in  the  exhibition  and  indnatrial  dimlay  which  constituted  the  doaing 
^■■feee  OS  Joae  80,  wMneaaed  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  both  native  and  white,  whose  nnant 
■■■eewds  ef  approval  were  not  only  an  open  verdict  for  success  in  the  year's  work,  but  touched  a 
■nis  Iks  heart  moat  gratiljring  to  the  earnest  corps  of  workers  imroedtately  interested. 

At  Uostrial  teach«a'  depM-tment  baa  been  moat  exeUantly  managed,  work  always  efficiently  per. 
snel,  ai  sa  promptly  as  noilities  at  hand  would  permit,  llie  want  of  suttoient  teams  far  carrying 
■ttefna  and  school  work  has  been  a  serious  inconvenience  during  the  whole  year,  and  at  times 
Mawdamsglng  to  the  fisrm  interest  both  for  the  present  and  next  eoauing  season.  Twenty  acres 
••aoisBallimd  was  last  spring  fenced,  and  should  nave  been  broken  np  and  p 
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spring  fenced,  and  should  nave  been  broken  np  and  prepared  for  crops  next 

est  with  «aly  one  team  for  the  nee  of  sebeol  and  Ihrm,  and  enoagh  work  doiiag  the  bsay  season 

^  ■**■■>«  to  do,  tUa  was  aimpir  Impossible. 

Isasdts  the  ineonvenience  in  this  respect,  during  the  last  week  in  June  one  of  the  school  horses 
^■m  akls  badly  on  >  fence-wire,  totally  disabling  the  animal  for  service,  and  such  disability  is  only 
l"!»''T  iHBovcd  up  to  the  preeent  time.  Yet,  wHfa  these  disadvantages,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  su- 
fSMaial's  piivste  team,  which  has  been  put  on  to  the  school  work  i^eely  at  all  times,  42  acres  of 
'^•Ms  planted,  and  have  been  cared  for  ia  a  thorough,  &rmlike  manner.  These  were  subdivided 
*H*«s:  eon, 81  acres;  oats,  13  acrea;  potatoes,  6  acres:  garden  and  vagatable  patch,  8  aorex 
neyfcsMs  a  total  Ihllare,  being  homed  op  by  drought  and  heat  in  May  and  June,  and  were  cut  and 
**<■  >e  sar,  althon|d>  tar  thstpurpose  hardiy  returning  an  equivalent  for  the  labor  beatowed.  The 
"J*^  geod  sDd  promise*  an  excellent  crop,  while  the  potaloea  an  lingering  in  doubt.  There  was  no 
'  ?»■  fi»i|nw»ee  (Vmn  the  time  of  planting  nntil  near  the  middle  of  July,  and  they  were  badly 
aaap'.  bat  later  rain*  have  aet  them  growing,  and  if  the  season  la  snfficienuy  protra<»ed  they  may 
gaMaaBght  crop.  The  indioatians  are,  however,  at  this  time,  that  the  school  mast  be  largely  sop- 
pM.elft  pMstoes  oy  purehase,  or  do  without.  The  garden  and  vegetable  natch  is  remarkaluy  oleaa. 
■•■idi**,  earafolealtars,  andalthongh  aerionaly  damaged  by  a  aevero  bail.starm  which  oocurred 
[■■sdgtef  Jii)y  25,  yet  wUl  be  productive  of  a  large  supply  of  vegetables  for  ihll  and  wiatsr  nse 

I  of  a  permanent  and  creditable  nature  have  been  made,  the  most  important  of 
>  tncOaa  at  a  oommodhnu,  oomfbrtable  cow-bam,  with  cattle  slieds  and  yard,  hog-housr 
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and  oom-orib,  an  within  one  inolosace,  all  of  which  was  vary  maoh  needed,  and  for  the  fatore  inanrea 
protection  and  comfort  for  all  Bcboot  itook  dnring  cold  or  inclement  weather. 

The  achool  herd  of  20  head  conshte  of  6  oowa,  12  young  cattle,  and  8  oalvea.  Of  the  young  cattle.  Hve 
or  six  head  ehonld  be  disposed  of  this  fall.  for.  having  about  inatared,  ttiere  can  b«  no  proflt  derlred 
from  keeping  them  through  the  winter.  The  bog  stock  was  increased  by  parohase  to  28  head,  but  dia- 
eaae  is  working  Ugfatly  among  them  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones  have  died.  No  serious  loss,  howernr. 
is  anticipated,  and  if  present  piospeots  are  realized  4,(KI0  pounds  or  more  of  pork  will  be  dreeeed  from 
the  sohool  pens  in  January  or  February  next. 

A  few  hundred  trees  were  planted  last  spring,  of  which  about  one-half  were  killed  by  the  drought. 
Those  planted  last  year  are  growine  finely. 

Theconditionof  the  sohool  building  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  and  not  infrequent  alarm  to  ita 
occupants,  and  it  can  be  but  a  question  of  limited  time,  when,  if  not  repaired  at  considerable  cost,  it 
must  lie  abandoned  as  a  human  habitation.  The  foundation  walls  are  so  defective  and  so  Cut  orum  - 
bling  away  that  the'immioent  peril  of  the  structure  is  apparent  to  the  casual  observer.  The  roof 
leaks  in  various  places,  aa  a  result  of  which  plastering  is  lalling  from  ceilings  beneath.  The  gutters 
and  spouting  ai« essentially  non-conductors,  permitting  the  water  to  run  or  seep  down  throngta  the 
walls,  entering  the  building  at  various  points  and  damagiug  plastering  and  contents  within.  A»  tbla 
building  was  evidently  conceived  in  iniquitv,  and  Its  erectiou  executed  in  fraud  throughout,  the  beat 
and  cheapest  line  of  repairs,  will,  in  my  Judgment,  be  found  In  an  entire  new  building  or  buildings. 
It  is  almost  certain  that,  as  a  matter  of  personal  safety,  employes  will  not  consent,  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, to  remain  in  the  building  more  than  a  year  or  two  at  the  fiirthest.  The  Indians  also  are  aware 
that  the  building  is  considered  unsafe,  and  thia  fact  will  probably  have  some  efibct  on  the  attendance 
for  the  coming  year.  The  absolute  necessity  for  some  improvement  iu  this  connection  is  strikingly 
apparent  to  anyone  who  even  carelessly  walks  through  and  about  the  building ;  and  if  it  is  deaigned 
to  continue  the  sohool  no  time  should  be  lost  iu  pnTlding  safe  and  comfortable  quarters  for  it. 

The  general  health  of  employee  and  pupils  was  uniformly  good,  and,  except  in  the  matter  of  safe 
and  proper  accommodations,  the  school  &  Tlgocous,  and  its  established  basis  one  of  permanency  and 
usefulness. 

Very  respectfully, 

Febbt  Skldkh, 
iSu|><rint<n(i«n(. 

3.  F.  EnniBT, 

ir.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


In  response  to  your  request,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  the  following  report  of  St.  Paul's 
school: 

This  sohool,  established  thirteen  years  ago  by  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  baa, 
dnting  this  period,  through  many  hlnderances  and  disoonragementa,  been  qnietly  doing  its  work  in  the 
Christian  oiTilization  of  the  Indian.  Many  of  its  pupils  have  gone  to  work  among  their  people  aa 
ministers,  catechists,  teachers,  printers,  carpenterik  and  farmers ;  some  may  i>e  found  in  the  agency 
shops,  while  others  are  preparing  themselves  still  iarther  for  usefulness  in.schools  away  from  home. 

Tne  capacity  of  the  school  is  36,  it  being  part  of  our  plan  to  bring  the  family  relation  to  bear  in 
elevating  the  Indian  morally  and  physically.  Wofeel  that  in  smaller  schools  can  be  given  the  beet 
substitntefor  that  parental  training  and  supervision  which  the  Indian  lacks  in  his  own  home.  'We 
have  been  rewarded  for  our  efforts  in  kiinwlDs;  that  moat  of  our  boys  regard  St.  Paul's  with  a  real 
home  affection.  The  number  of  names  enrolled  during  the  past  year  has  been  46;  the  largest  number 
in  attenduice  at  any  one  time.  38 ;  average  number,  22.  The  average  attendance  is  reduced  from  the 
fact  that  pupils  have  been  called  away  at  different  times  by  sickness  at  home,  and  that  others  deaire 
to  leave  early  in  the  year  to  assist  in  spring  farming. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent.  We  have  had  no  serious  cases  of  sickness.  Instruction 
is  given  entirely  in  English,  and  includes  the  ordinary  English  brani'hos,  vocal  musio,  free  caliatbeuics, 
dumb-bell  exerolsea,  also  out-door  work,  such  as  plowlns,  plantiui:,  care  of  stock  and  farm  tools.  The 
devotional  exeroises  of  the  school  are  also  entirely  in  EngUsh.  There  baa  been  a  steady  improvement 
in  discipline  and  morals  during  the  past  year,  and  in  this  respect  the  superintendent  and  teachers  feel 
great  cause  for  eneonragement. 

The  school  is  supported  entirely  by  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  Churoh,  with  the  exception  of  the  ordi- 
nary Indian  ration  rnmishedby  tneGoTcmment.  This  ration  being  often  inadeqiiatefortbeirptaysical 
well-being,  ia  supplemented  at  the  expense  of  the  school.  The  buildiugn.  bedding,  and  otbeTfnrnltare, 
books,  clothing  for  pupils,  salaries  of  principal  and  teachers,  are  the  gift  of  the  Protestant  Epiacopal 
Churoh. 

The  school  has  received  no  clothing  fVom  the  Government  during  the  past  school  year.  While  some- 
thing haa  been  done  in  the  past,  we  leel  that  much  remains  to  he  done  in  tlie  future.  We  shall  enter 
on  the  coming  school-year  with  the  asanrance  that  rs  we  have  merited  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
this  people  in  the  past  by  honest  work  for  their  welfare,  sn  in  tlio  future  St.  Paul's  school  will  be  an 
efficient  instrument  in  that  Chrietlsn  education  and  tiaining  which  is  the  essence  of  a  true  civilixa- 
Uon. 

I  respectfully  anbmit  this  my  report  to  Hon  3.  F.  Kinney. 

Jane  H.  /ohkbton, 

Printipal. 


TaHKTOS  AOEKCT,  DAKOTA, 

Augvtt  30,  1887. 

DeakSib:  Itske  Pleasure  in  reporting  to  you  the  condition  of  the  missionary  work  carried  on 
among  the  Tankton  Indiana  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  knowing  that  you  have  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  of  Christian  instruction  as  a  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  Iniliaus. 

Eighteen  years  ago  last  March  it  was  my  privilege  to  commence  the  first  permanent  effort  for  the 
Christian  instruction  of  the  Tanktons.  Though  no  one  year  haa  been  marked  by  any  noted  awakcn- 
ii  g  or  revival,  yet  after  eighteen  years  of  labor  by  rayseJtf  and  others,  we  see  a  very  great  change  in 
tke  fUth  of  this  people.  Where  there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  true  Ood,  but  a  blind  following  after 
miny  gods,  we  now  Bud  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  among  all  the  people,  ana  about 
half  ofthem  professed  believers  in  the  Christian  religinn  in  some  church. 

The  Presbyterian  Churoh  now  has  throe  congreeatiims  among  the  Tanktons  whfera  regular  •ervlcos 
are  held  every  Sabbath— one  at  the  agency,  one  10  miles  below  the  agency,  near  the  Springs,  and  one 
IS  miles  above  the  agency,  near  White  Swan.  At  tlie  ageocv  there  is  a  comfortable  honse  of  wor- 
ship capable  of  seating  about  ISO.    There  is  also  a  comfortable  house  at  the  Springs,  seating  abont  7ti 
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it  WUte  Swm  tli«  meetings  are  held  in  wi  old  loz  mbin,  but  the  people  are  eolleotini^  the  mewu  to 
WU  another  xaar. 

The  paat  year  ha*  been  marked  by  a  growiog  iotereat  in  worship,  the  average  attendance  at  our 
■•iiliii^  ''*~^  ^""S^  than  ever  before.  The  naniber  of  oommanlcants  at  theae  three  places  now 
•aaksr  Ite.    Of  these  37  were  reoeiTed  during  the  past  year. 

The  Bagnistie  edaeatlon  of  the  Tanktons  Is  as  yet  so  little  advanced  that  we  find  the  Bnglish  lan- 
(Biga  of  smaU  TSloe  in  giving  reilgions  iDStmctlon  to  the  body  of  the  people.  So  oar  meetinea  are 
■Mtly  coadocted  In  the  Indian  tongne.  In  the  Sabbath  school  we  have  Xnglish  classes  for  aU  who 
am  aadaistaad  that  language.  The  others  receive  instruction  in  their  mother  tongne.  A  dear  oon- 
""  «f  troth  sank  deep  in  the  heart  is  what  is  wanted  to  make  worthy  ChriatUns.    We  find  this 


!■«  m  ilwi  eaa  beat  be  made  by  using  tbe  language  they  understand  best. 

Oar  cbnrcb  ia  not  doing  a  very  extensive  work  m  secular  education  among  the  Tanktons.    At  Yank- 
IM  aoBcy  we  baTe  a  day  school  taught  by  Miss  Hunter.     The  school  has  been  more  than  usually 
the  paat  year.    The  body  of  tbe  instmotion  is  in  the  English  language,  but  the  main  object 


I>  10  make  the  acfaool  auxiliary  to'tno  ohorcli.    Beligions  instruction  and  worship  has  an  important 
|lasa  is  the  achool,  and  much  of  this  is  in  the  native  tongue. 

Vs  had  ■  school  taught  for  three  months  in  connection  with  our  station  near  White  Swan.    This 
rtsnl  was  tanght  liy  one  of  out  Indians  named  Robert  Clarkson  with  fair  success. 

In  oar  misainnaiy  vork  we  find  the  more  advanced  Indians  valuable  assistants.    A  full  native  In* 
Cm  namwl  Henry  Selwyn  has  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  preaches  with  good  acceptance.    A 
oabarof  otliera  oonduot  meetings  and  render  other  serviiie  very  wortliily. 
Tooni,  respectfully, 

John  P.  Wilumcsoh, 
JftMionary  ofOu  PrabyUrian  Ohurek, 
Om.  i.  T.  Knaor, 

VmiUd  Stall*  /ndion  AgmX. 


Orekkwood,  Dak.,  August  20,  ISS7. 
Dian  Sm:  In  aecordance  with  your  request  I  hereby  report  a  few  items  of  the  work  of  the  Frotest- 
Bt  Bpiseopal  Church  on  this  reserve. 

W<(fc  was  bexiin  by  tbe  eburoh  in  1869.  Tbepeoplewerothen,  almost  without  exception  "blanket- 
bdiaas,"  liviac  in  tipu,  cultivating  little  patches,  sometimes  of  only  a  few  paces  in  extent,  in  four  or 
tn  (RMral  fields,  which  were  plowed  fur  them  by  the  Government.  No  schools  or  religious  services 
oetyt  those  Iwcun  the  same  year  by  Kev.  W.  Williamson,  of  the  Presbyterian  Churoh.  To  one  who 
kad  BM  arcs  the  condition  of  things  then  it  is  hard  to  realise  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
Ikaae  aichteea  y«ua.  Tbe  preliminary  work  ia  largely  done,  the  old  and  changeless  generation  is  Cast 
laariag  away,  and  tbe  yonnger  and  better-informed  and  better-instmcted  generation  is  coming  for- 
wwd  to  the  advanlaKe  of  tbe  whole  tribe. 

We  have  carried  on  religioiu  and  educational  work  here  without  intermission  dnring  all  these  years. 
The  mlaciual  chnrch  ia  at  the  agency,  with  chapels  at  either  end  of  the  reserve  and  St.  Paul's 
>M<iui«-i>ool  for  hoys  at  the  agency.  Regular  Sunday  and  week-day  services  are  maintained  at  all 
tkns  ef  Ikeae  plarea.  The  average  Sunday  morning  congregation  for  all  three  together  is  i^76,  widoh 
■awy  iUr  when  it  is  eonsidered  that  the  people  am  very  much  scattered  and  many  come  fh>m  as  far 
Si  H  mflta  aw»y.  There  are  221  fhmiles  and  782  individuals  reached  by  our  work ;  36  infante  and  15 
ahlla  kaytiaed  daring  the  year;  48  confirmed ;  267  communicants,  of  whom  241  commenced  during 
Oayaar. 
A  pear  people  just  emerging  from  barbarism  into  civilization  have  many  wants  and  many  uses  for 
us<£Br  each  circumstances  they  can  not  give  largely  towards  tbe  support  of  religions  work 
and  yet,  when  compared  with  tbe  ability  andgiftsof  their  white  brethren,  I  do  not  know 
B  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Indians ;  they  give  gladly  of  their  little, 
we  completed  at  the  agency  a  oommodions  and  comfortable  cboreb,  in  which  tbe  In- 
I  to  tbe  amount  of  between  $400  and  $500.  Aside  from  tills  tlie  contributions  for  the  year 
J!  May  Slat  were  $396.23.  And  this  does  not  represent  all  that  they  have  done,  for  at  each  of 
Ik*  tkiee  points  tbey  have  societies  which  do  more  or  less  for  the  sick  and  distressed,  and  their  con- 
tlkallons  are  not  reported  to  me. 

Thsrs  haa  been  nothing  especially  remarkable  in  bnr  work  here  during  the  past  year.  It  has  been 
a  year  ef  steady,  quiet  growth.  Unr  congregations  are  as  orderly  and  reverent  as  any  among  white 
pMfla.  The  improvement  in  their  homes,  in  personal  cleanliness  and  their  clothing,  in  increased  ef- 
iart  a>  help  themselves  and  tbe  great  deereose  in  tbe  tendency  to  beg,  are  very  encouraging. 

Aade  ftam  St.  Paul's  school,  whose  statistioal  report  is  donbtless  found  elsewhere,  our  mission 
f«e*  eniisiata  of  mie  priest,  one  deacon,  one  catecbist,  and  one  lady  helper  who  visits  the  sick  and 
iatisiii  and  condncu  women's  meetings  and  the  Sunday  school  at  the  agency. 
Ktapeetfnlly,  yours, 

JoeiFB  W.  Cook, 
Jfuiionary  (o  Okt  YanMont. 
t.  Y.  KmtKT, 

v.  8.  Za^isis  Agent,  Janiton  Agauy,  Datota. 


Fort  Hall  Agency, 
Ro$s  Fork,  Idaho,  Avgutt  23, 1887. 
8nt:  In  accordance  with  instmctions  I  have  the  honor  of  sabmittiDg  this  my  seo- 
«q4  sBOoal  report. 

Fort  Ball  reaervation  embraces  quite  a  large  scope  of  conntry,  nearly  60  miles  lonfr 
1*140  wide,  located  in  the  connty  of  Bingham  (formerly  Oneida),  in  Bontheastem 
Uaha,  and  containing  some  1,300,000  acres. 

TRIBES. 

Shoahonea  and  Bannacks,  occupying  here,  differ  somewhat  in  habits,  disposition, 
ckaiaetar,  etc.,  bat  notwithstanding  this  it  may  be  said  of  them  that  they  get  alone 
furiy  weU  together.    The  Shoshones  take  more  kindly  to  labor  and  are  more  disposed 
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to  s0Hi«  dowa ;  -whilst  -with  the  Bannaoka,  wlio  pride  themoelTes  on  the  festa  of  dar- 
ing of  the  piesent  and  generations  past,  it  is  mnch  harder  to  convince  them  of  the 
abaolnte  necessity  that  their  nomadto  wanderings  must  be  broken  up,  that  labor  is 
honorable,  and  to  make  a  snccess  of  lift  they  most  make  up  their  minds  to  go  to 
work. 

The  conditioD  of  many  of  the  old  people  belonging  to  both  tribes  is  pitiable  in  the 
extreme,  and  until  such  time.as  generations  to  come  will  be  so  edooated  and  have 
engrafted  into  their  natures  love  and  care  for  the  old  and  infirm,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  sio^  and  afflicted,  something  ought  to  be  done  to  gire  special  care  and  aid  to  these 
unfortunates.  I  know  not  how  it  may  be  elsewhere  in  the  service,  but  a  "  home"  es- 
tablished at  this  agency,  and  gathered  into  it  the  old  and  infirm,  the  afflicted  and 
siek,  wonld  be  a  gmlsend  to  this  people. 

The  condition  of  all  calls  for  strennons  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  for  improvement  iji 
the  way  of  civilization,  transforming  the  wicky-up,  not  simply  to  a  cabin  or  hut — 
which  I  am  willing  to  admit  is  some  improvement — but  to  a  house  to  the  exclasioa  af 
filth  and  nncleanliness;  from  half-way  cultivated  patches  to  decent  fields  and  farms, 
ownership,  "  my  land,  my  farm,"  marked  by  metes  and  boands,  "  lands  in  severalty  " 
if  yon  please,  in  which  delight  can  be  taken  in  building  houses  and  barns,  stables, 
eto.,  rather  than  work  in  common  principle,  led  to  in  a  great  measure  by  the  owner- 
ship in  common,  planting  where  yon  please,  if  at  all,  this  year,  and  somewhere  else 
next,  lacking  everything  in  the  way  of  an  incentive  to  those  having  some  disposition 
to  do.  Mnch  might  be  written  right  along  here,  but,  fearful  of  making  this  paper  much 
longer  than  needed  or  called  for,  I  forbear.  Habits  like  conditions,  call  loudly  for 
improvement,  and  lam  sorry  to  say  but  poor  speed  has  been  made  in  every  undertaking 
to  renovate  things  or  to  change  many  things.the  vile  fruits  of  heathenism  andsavageiy, 
tozesolts'broaght  ahont  by  civilization.  Of  disposition,  character,  eto.,  mnch  might 
be  written  ia  avor  of  these  benighted  sons  of  the  plain,  as  well  as  much  to  oondemn  ; 
but  space  forbids  inthispaper  tosay  more  than  that  these  nnfbrtunato  red  men  are  to 
be  more  pitied  than  blamed.  Good  and  faithfkil  work  will  toll  in  time,  and  in  a  short 
time,  and  mnch  now  to  complain  of  will  soon  disappear. 

Located  as  these  Indians  are,  and  when  it  is  remembered  on  •  reservation  so  ex- 
tensive it  can  be  bat  a  snail's  pace  in  doing  the  full  work  of  an  Indian  agent  witli 
but  a  handful  of  employes.  Bannack  Creek,  25  miles  from  agency,  with  a  population 
of  about  300;  Port  Nenf  settlemMit,  distant  some  16  miles,  with  apopnlationof200or 
more ;  Blackioot,  13  miles  away,  with  a  like  population  ;  npper  Boss  Fork,  12  miles 
distoot,  with  some  300  souls,  and  lower  Boss  Fork'and  aronnd  agency,  between  400 
and  500,  and  all  these  people  to  be  looked  after  and  instructed  in  agricnltnre  by  one 
farmer — well,  I  forbear  comment.  Let  me  say  this,  however :  To  cure  this  defect  and 
to  make  these  Indians  progressive,  if  I  had  command  of  the  finances  of  the  Indian 
Office,  the  temptation  wouUl  be  strong  to  put  a  good,  clever,  honest,  self-sacrificing, 
practical  farmer,  and  if  lie  had  a  wife  just  like  him  so  much  the  better,  in  each  of  tbe 
neighborhoods  mentioned  and  let  him  remain  there,  live  among  and  work  with  tbeati 
daity,  his  wife  giving  attention  to  the  women,  both  devoted  to  the  work  of  raising 
up  poor,  fallen  numanity — missionary  zeal,  if  yon  like,  and,  my  word  for  it,  but  a 
short  time  would  elapse  until  a  mighty  cbauge  wonld  be  the  result — the  outcome  in 
home,  field,  and  farm,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fast  fading  blanket,  trinkets,  paint,  etc., 
which  go  to  make  up  the  Indian,  and  in  their  place  the  white  man's  garb,  with  a 
healthful,  civilizing,  and  Christianizing  tendency,  made  apparent  in  a  few  years  for 
a  small  expenditure  of  money. 

entire,  scattered  in  communities  as  indicated,  number  in  all  1,530,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  44  over  last  year ;  bat  this  number  is  made  np  more  from  absentees  than  natu- 
ral increase ;  indeed,  I  think  wholly.  Of  this  number  375  are'  males  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  412  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  320  school  chilitten  be- 
tween six  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

AGRICT7I.TnRK. 

Notwithstanding  the  backward  condition  of  these  Indians  and  the  little  progreas 
made  by  them,  still  it  is  bnt  justice  to  say  that  nnder  all  the  cironmstanees  and  the 
many  drawbacks  with  which  they  had  to  contend  they  have  done  all  in  the  way  »C 
planting  and  sowing  that  any  reasonable  man  wonld  expect.  Hope  for  good  work  in 
this  direction  has  been  bnoyed  np  by  the  promise  of  fnnds  for  irrigating  ditohes  ani), 
canals,  without  which  all  hopes  of  snccess,  as  well  as  being  able  to  put  into  efltoet 
"  the  land  in  severalty  law,"  is  dashed  to  the  ground, 

EDUCATION. 

Fort  Hall  industrial  boarding  school,  the  only  school  of  any  kind  on  the  reserve,  is 
located  from  agency  some  l<i  miles;  and  the  year  past,  with  a  portion  of  the  year 
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as  bMB  under  tka  charge  of  a  bonded  superintendent,  and  donbtleaa  a 
rtlM  aebool  and  its  work  from  this  ofSoer  has  been  forwarded  ere  this.  All 
tiat  eoald  bsTe  been  done  bjr  this  agent  and  employ^  has  been  done  in  filling  np  the 
irtsoi,  whicb  wadw  all  the  eireamstonoes  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  is  qnite 

MIB8I0NART  WORK. 

n*  last  aonth  has  bronght  ns  Miss  Amelia  J.  Frost,  of  Albion,  K.  T.,  as  a  repre- 
MMtatiTe  mt  ttie  Women's  National  Indian  Association,  with  headqnaiters  at  Phila- 
delphia, P*.,  aest  eat,  I  believe,  by  the  auxiliary  located  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Soon, 
I  an  encoDisged  to  believe,  a  colaborer  from  the  anxiliary  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  will 
be  lent  oat,  and  with  two  faithful  workers  in  this  direction  mnch  good  will  donbtless 
iMolt  in  bfinging  these  women  np  to  a  higher  plane.  Hiss  Frost  deserves  richly  mnoh 
sftspaUijr  and  prayer  in  her  labor  of  love  and  self-sacrifice. 

SANITAKT. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  accompanying  report  of  W.  R.  Maddox,  M.  D.,  agency 
pkysieiao.  I  need  but  say  that  the  practices  of  the  Indian  medicine  men  are  still 
"afanad  in  the  land,"  and  no  little  time  will  be  needed  for  their  complete  ovei throw. 

INDIAK  POUCB  AKD  CBIMK. 

Of  the  poUce  I  mnst  say  that  I  have  found  great  di£Bonlty  in  being  able  to  eet  np 
Mf^ng  akio  to  decent  efficiency  in  this  regard ;  but,  with  a  determination  to ''  keep 
toyiag"  and  educating,  hope  to  make  a  success  of  a  worse  than  no  police  force  unless 
cAeiant.  Of  crime,  I  am  free  to  say  that  civilization  can  not  boast  of  fewer  arrests  or 
fiiis  eommitted,  taking  into  account  the  population  and  surroundings,  to  say  noth- 
■axof  tbe  opportunities  for  much  that  would  be  hard  to  discover  as  to  who  the  per- 
pwtfitnr  of  the  act  might  be. 

BDiu>mas 

it  ageoBj,  together  with  location,  were  unfortunate  in  that  the  latter  is  frequently 
■Mer  water  in  winter  and  spring  time  from  overflow.  Baildisgs  very  inferior,  and 
■Mt  of  them  worthless. 

STATISTICS. 

The  ftatinHetieal  report,  which  yon  will  please  find  herewith  inclosed,  is  made  np 
with  tmn  and  exaotneas,  as  much  so  as  work  of  this  kind  had  to  be  done  and  is  by 
Ttrmthig ;  bat  I  am  sore  the  statistical,  like  this  paper,  deals  in  nothing  of  a  rose- 
miatei  tendency — simply  fact  as  believed;  no  more,  no  less.  The  increase  shown  is 
patiffiag  ander  the  cironmstances. 

CONCLUSION. 

K«xt  to  the  expenditnre  of  mone^  for  irrigating  ditches  is  the  importance  of  Con- 
paasiimal  action  in  ratifying  treaties  made  by  these  Indians,  one  as  long  ago  as  May 
14, 1890,  relinqaisbing  their  right  to  southern  portion  of  the  reservation  Known  as 
Xazah  valley,  the  other  of  a  late  date,  to  wit.  May  27,  1887,  in  which  they  relin- 
ViA  titie  to  United^States  of  right  of  way  for  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad,  together 
with  aone  t  ,M0  aerea'for  town  purposes  at  Pocatello,  J  unction  of  Utah  and  Northern  and 
Oieaa  ShOTt  Line  railroads.  These  Indians  are"  land  pour ; "  and  worse  still,  no  money 
te  their  ctedife  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  if  the  amount  of  |6,000,  paid  by 
Ongom  Short  Line  for  right  of  way,  together  with  an  amount  about  equal  this  col- 
leeted  for  them  as  grazing  ta^  and  unexpended,  is  excepted.  If  these  matters  are  at- 
tended to,  aome  little  money  will  come  to  the  relief  of  these  Indians,  and  pretty  soon 
wSlthey  aee  the  folly  of  undertaking  to  control  more  land  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
mn  ta  meet  their  wants,  mther  ander  their  treaty  rights  or  the  land  in  severalty 
131  MHad  at  the  last  session  of  Congress ;  and  hence  it  is  that  an  additiooal  fund 
«ffl fea  fimaed,  and  if  properly  handled  and  jadioionsly  expended  for  their  benefit 
aat  Mdr  "  Ijuias  in  severalty,"  but  fencing,  dwellings,  bams,  stables,  granaries — in 
fcaty  all  the  oatoorae  of  a  well<regnlaied  and  a  well-to-do  farmer— will  be  the  result, 
sad  m  a  -very  £b  w  years  at  that.  Old  ruts  and  old  meaaores  most  be  abandoned  if  sue- 
mm  is  to  be  aeenred. 

Very  re^eotfnlly, 

P.  Oajuaohbr, 
U,  8.  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoJcmsBiONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Lbmbi  Agsnct,  Idaho, 

Augutt  93,1887. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  Department  iuBtmctions,  I  have  tlie  honor  to  submit  the 
following  as  my  first  annnal  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  and  the  Indians 
under  my  charge.  I  have  only  had  charge  of  this  agency  since  the  Ist  of  April ; 
therefore  I  can  not  give  as  fall  and  correct  a  report  of  what  has  transpired  dnring  the 
entire  year  as  I  would  like  to. 

A  careful  census  of  these  Indians  was  taken  dnring  the  month  of  June;  bat  since 
that  time  quite  a  number  of  Indians  have  returned  to  the  reservation  who  had  been 
gone  for  some  time,  and  it  was  impossible  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken  to  get  the 
correct  number. 

The  census  is  as  follows: 

Men  over  eighteen  years  of  age 1B9 

Women  over  eighteen  years  of  age ..........  170 

Boys  between  six  and  sixteen  years . .. ...... ...... ...... .... 4fi 

Girls  between  six  and  sixteen  years 37 

Boys  under  six  years ..........     584 

Girls  under  six  years 48 

The  Indians  have  tilled  about  223  acres,  planted  in  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  and 
a  great  amount  of  garden  vegetables  has  been  grown  by  them  this  year. 

I  have  six  police,  who  reside  near  the  agency,  consisting  of  one  captain  and  five 
privates.    They  are  very  obedient,  and,  I  think,  useful. 

There  have  been  no  offenses  committed  by  the  whites  against  the  Indians ;  one  of- 
fense by  the  Indians  against  the  whites,  viz  :  One  white  woman  was  shot  and  wounded 
by  an  Indian  at  Salmon  City  while  under  the  influence  of  whisky.  After  committing 
the  deed  he  hid  in  the  monntains,  but  was  captured  a  few  days  later  by  the  Indian 
police  and  is  now  in  jail  at  Salmon  City  waiting  trial.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
these  Indians  would  be  entirely  peaceable  and  harmless  conld  they  not  get  whisky, 
but  it  seems  impossible  to  keep  them  from  getting  it  at  times. 

SCHOOL. 

There  is  a  school  at  this  agency  with  abont  30  scholars,  which  is  doing  well  under 
the  oircumstances.  I  am  ver^  much  of  the  opinion  that  this  school,  or  any  school 
which  is  located  where  the  influence  of  the  children's  parents  is  thrown  around 
them,  will  never  make  the  advancement  were  the  school  situated  where  the  children 
would  not  be  thrown  amon^  their  parents  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  school-house. 
I  think  a  school  for  the  Indian  children  is  the  only  medium  through  which  the  rising 
generation  will  ever  be  civilized ;  and  the  question  of  civilizing  these  children  is  no 
longer  a  problem ;  but  I  would  suggest  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  children 
be  separated  from  the  older  Indians ;  and  until  this  is  done  they  never  will  make 
the  progress  they  could  or  shoald  make. 

During  the  month  of  Jane  this  reservation  was  surveyed,  which  has  been  a  lone- 
felt  want.  The  survey  shows  the  reservatiou  to  contain  164  square  miles,  of  which 
100  square  miles  is  ragged  and  mouut«iiious  and  not  suitable  n>r  anything,  leaving 
64  square  miles  which  is  composed  of  fuot-hills  and  a  narrow  valley.  The  valley  only 
can  be  cultivated  which  contains  fertile  soil ;  but  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of 
tillable  land  for  the  amount  of  Indians  on  the  reservatiou. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Nbbdhah, 
U.  S.  Indian  Ji/ent. 

The  CoHHiasioMBR  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Nez  I>bbc£  Agknct,  Idaho, 

August  15,  1887. 
Sib  ;  This  reservation  was  set  aside  to  the  sole  use  and  occupation  of  this  tribe  by- 
treaty,  June  9, 18G3,  and  embraces  abont  750,000  acres  of  mountain,  valley,  and  prai- 
rie lands.  There  is  a  broad  strip  of  timber  running  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  reserve,  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest,  and  the  easterly  line  of  the  reserva- 
tion is  well  wooded.  The  south  fork  of  the  Clearwater  river,  taking  its  rise  beyond 
the  sontheasterly  comer  of  reservation,  flows  northerly  along  the  easterly  border, 
through  a  fertile  valley,  to  the  northeasterly  comer,  where  it  unites  with  the  north 
fork  flowing  jMothereservationfrom  the  north;  thence  the  course  of  the  river  is  east- 
erly, across  the  northerly  part  of  the  reservation,  to  the  Snake  river,  with  which  it 
unites  at  Lewiston.    The  river  thus  flows  at  a  varying  distance  of  2  to  7  miles  inside 
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ft*  Ohm  and  acroaa  tiro  sidee  of  the  leservation,  a  distance  of  abont  100  miles.  The 
iMMiatton  is  otherwise  well  watered  by  spring  and  mountain  streams. 

Tke  Indians  haye  made  their  homes  in  the  valley  of  the  river  and  npon  the  creeks, 
widi  bot  few  exceptions,  where  they  have  found  ample  room  for  their  development  in 
ipiealtars. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  total  acreage  consistsof  rich  prairie  lands,  while  two-flftbs 
a»  m  valley  and  inonntain  sides.  The  soil  is  as  rich  and  fertile  as  any  to  be  fonnd  iu 
the  Northwest.    Its  advantages  for  stock  raising  are  unsurpassed. 

TRIBB8. 

Tka  Nes  PeroA  nmnber  abont  1,200,  a  m^oritr  of  whom  I  have  settled  npon  finrns 
rfaO  aerea  allotted  to  them  under  the  treaty.  These  farms  were  long  since  surveyed 
ud  fenced  by  the  Oovemment.  Permanent  and  valuable  improvements  have  been 
■aieoa  many  of  them,  while  others  present  the  appearance  of  neglect  and  deteriora- 
tios.  In  one  section  of  the  reservation  visited  by  me  this  state  of  things  was  espe- 
6ilh  noticeable,  the  £arms  and  buildings  giving  evidence  of  a  former  prosperity  and 
ftiift  BOW  departed.  This  state  of  things  was  not  traceable  to  the  wild  nor  nntamed 
life  of  the  In^an,  to  any  lack  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  church  nor  zeal  m  its 
MTiee.    Indeed  they  seem  more  devoted  to  this  than  any  other  good  work. 

lew  fiurms  are  being  taken  up  and  fenced  by  the  young  men  of  the  tribe.  A  few 
bans  of  lumber  and  logs  have  been  built  daring  the  year.  The  support  of  this 
trite  is  gained  by  stock  raising,  farming,  root  digging,  fliuiing,  hunting,  and  by  sell- 
iag  wood  and  lumber.  A  ready  sale  is  fbund  for  norses  and  cattle.  Their  bands  and 
mssppear  to  be  growing  smaller  from  freqnent  and  large  sales  of  late  years,  coupled 
«ift  a  desire  to  improve  their  stock.  The  grade  and  value  of  horses  and  cattle  are 
Mac  improved  by  individual  purchases  of  American  stallions,  mares,  and  other 
Uvded  stock. 

Ko  lations  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  and  no  case  of  destitution  nor  suffer- 
iig  fer  want  of  food  has  come  to  my  notice.  The  tribe  is  as  prosperooa  as  it  ever  can 
ke  (Blew  they  are  brought  to  a  condition  of  self-reUanoe,  in  whion  they  are  to  receive 
ta  Tslnable  thing  from  the  Government  without  rendering  a  fall  and  just  compensa- 
titB. 

POPULATION. 

Bf  your  direction  a  census  of  the  tribe  was  undertaken  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
•itkoBt  coat  to  the  Government,  no  appropriation  having  been  made  by  Congress  for 
ftiexeention  of  this  requirement  of  the  law.  In  the  performance  of  this  work  you 
«m  pleased  to  direct  me  to  use  for  the  purpose,  as  I  could  spare  them,  soch  em- 
phj£«  aad  other  facilities  as  are  provided  for  the  regular  work  of  the  agency.  Your 
■Mtiutlions  fonnd  the  employ^  with  more  work  npon  their  hands  than  they  could 
<aQy  execute,  and  from  wnioh  they  could  not  be  spared.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
^rpeseof  your  instructions,  I  was  obliged  to  call  for  volunteers  from  the  employes 
MBsUiento  perform  the  work  on  the  4th  day  of  July.  To  do  this  under  the  most 
femaMe  eircnmstances  I  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  committee  having  the  ar- 
Hifwaenta  for  the  celebrations  of  the  day  in  charge  by  a  promise  to  issue  a  beef  for 
s  Mst.  Every  effort  was  made  to  insure  the  presence  of  the  largest  number  pos- 
Ak.  With  four  census  takers  and  four  interpreters  to  assist,  we  accomplished  the 
*rt  of  taking  those  in  camp,  nnmbering  about  800,  in  one  day.  From  the  best  esti- 
■stc  obtainsole,  and  that  I  am  able  to  make,  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  living  npon 
tW  icMTration  were  taken. 

RESULTS  OF  CENSUS. 

Miles  above  eighteen  years 263 

FwMlii  above  fourteen  years 2SW 

Uod  children,  six  to  sixteen  yean 140 

CUfaen  nnder  six  yeaia 91 

btiMted  one-third 400 

Total 1,192 

TV*  is  believed  to  be  appioximately  the  nnraber  of  Indians  in  my  charge. 

8CBOOL8 

^^  We  «hoald  approach  and  view  the  work  of  education  of  Indians  by  generations.  It  is 
tttiNgh  their  MDoation  that  their  progress  largely  depends.  The  itiffiience  of  the 
>  are  doing  in  the  school  will  affect  more  largely  the  next  generation  and  those 
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tliat  oome  after  them.  If  ire  look  for  botli  inunediate  and  peraunent  leanlts  firom  out 
voxk  we  shall  be  disappointed.  The  education  of  a  eingle  geneiation  does  not  nec- 
easarily  make  tt  better  er  lead  it  to  endure  more  easily  the  restraint  of  ciTilization.  Tbe 
Bchooi  at  this  a((ency  is  the  subject  of  my  greatest  solicitude,  and  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  txibe  in  its  transition  to  ciTilization  make  its  successful  management  a 
work  of  wisdom,  patience,  and  difficulty. 

The  children  readily  learn  to  read  and  write ;  it  is  more  difflcnlt  for  them  to  em- 
brace the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  whites.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
they  learn  and  practice  the  proper  use  of  things. 

Upon  my  taking  charge  here  September  10,  1886^  the  agency  sobool  was  partly  re- 
moved ftom  its  former  location  at  the  month  of  the  Lapwai  creek  to  Fort  Lapwai. 
CommodioDS  and  convenient  school  bnildings  were  left  behind  in  exchange  for  the 
oomlbrts  and  conveniences  of  soldiers'  quarters.  I  entered  upon  my  duties  without 
an  office  or  office  fhmitnre  for  the  transaction  of  agency  business,  bnt  with  garrison 
bnildings  sufficient  in  number  though  nnflt  in  their  adaptation  for  an  agency  school. 
The  task  of  preparation  and  organization  of  the  school  was  difficult  and  perplexing. 
Tbe  attendance  was  increased  from  60  to  193  pupils,  and  the  school  was  successfully 
conducted  through  the  winter,  during  which  tune  we  suffered  from  the  disadvantages 
attending  the  care  of  so  many  children  in  quarters  so  widely  scattered  as  tbe  garrison 
buildings,  with  the  same  force  of  employ^  allowed  for  a  school  of  less  than  naif  its 
number  in  former  years.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  employes  for  their  nutiring  in- 
dustry and  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  school  under  circumstances  so  difficult  of  suc- 
cess. 

We  have  a  farm  and  garden  cultivated  by  the  agency  and  school  employes  princi- 
pally.   It  is  estimated  that  our  harvest  will  bring  us— 

Hay tons..  70 

Oats bushels..  fiOO 

Potatoes do 500 

Beets  and  laaugolda do....  300 

Onions : do 100 

Cartttte ....do 375 

Com do....  335 

Beans do....  35 

Peas .'. do 10 

Cabbages number..  750 

Squasn tons..  4 

Dniing  the  harvest  season  we  are  practically  without  the  assistance  of  the  school- 
boys,-whoae  labor  is  needed  as  much  as  at  any  other  time,  yet  it  seems  impracticable 
here  to  retain  them  in  school  in  July,  August,  and  September.  This  makes  the  taak 
of  providing  vegetables  for  the  school  and  hay  and  roots  for  the  stock  bardeDaooae 
for  the  •mpToy& 

We  have  tluree  school-houses  upon  this  reservation,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
school.  It  in  believed  that  one  good  school  upon  the  reservation  is  better  tfaaa  a 
greater  namber,  unless  a  separation  of  the  sexes  is  made.  The  convenienoes  for  ••- 
tabliabed  separate  schools  are  good.  The  bnildings  and  farm  at  Fort  Lapwai  render 
it  the  most  suitable  plaoe  for  a  boys'  schooL  Tbe  sohool  building  at  the  month  of 
the  Lapwai  ereek  Aimisbes  quarters  for  a  female  sohool  Uiao  whieh  few  better  can  be 
found.  The  schools  woold  be  separate  by  a  distance  of  about  4  miles,  and  oeold  be 
eonduoted,  I  believe,  nnder  one  superintendent  with  but  few  additional  employ^a. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  arraug^meut  of  the  schools  here  would,  in  my  opiniaM, 
be  the  best  thing  for  the  education  of  the  tribe  that  I  can  recommend. 

f  Teaeheri  employed  at  the  tapteai  Boarding-SeKool. 


KsmM. 

FosiUoiis. 

Salarioa. 

Winiam  Edward  HiU 

Snperintendent  and  prinoipal  teacher 

•800 

MaM  A.  Karri* 

•00 

720 

480 

1 

AGRICOLTCRU. 


There  ia  hot  a  slight  increase  over  former  years  in  the  acreage  cultivated,  bnt  th« 
yield  is  nnosnally  large.  It  is  estimated  that  more  hay  has  been  oat  than  in  any- 
former  year.  The  issue  of  harness  and  agricultural  implements  has  been  an  encour- 
agement to  many  to  do  more  than  otherwise  would  have  been  done. 
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MILLS. 

The  ageaey  Aoaring  and  saw  miUa  w«re  idle  daring  the  entire  yt$a  of  1866  and  ' 
ntil  Joae,  VSEp,  by  reaaon  of  the  de«tr««tiea  of  tlM  flmme  try  hlf(h  winds  ia  Febm- 
mj,  188K.  The  flame  haa  been  rebuilt  in  a  snbstantial  manner  during  the  present 
jmt  and  the  mills  otherwise  placed  in  good  oonditlon.  They  are  new  in  operation  and 
asking  good  floor  and  lumber.  The  mills  at  Kamiah  are  in  good  oondltion,  bnt  it  is 
fNBd  iirni>— ij  to  operate  them  for  a  small  portion  of  the  year  only. 

Tie  spring  freabeta  were  anosnally  destroetire.  The  Clearwater  river  rose  to  a 
bi^t  not  befora  attained,  so  far  as  any  record  exists,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
Mrattj  that  the  destruction  and  lose  of  miich  Goyemment  property  was  prevented. 
tmem  wece  washed  away  frem  improved  lands,  and  baildings  damaged  and  taken 
cny  by  tho  flood.    The  fences  lost  were  mostly  old  and  needed  renewing. 

SOSSIOXART  WOBK. 

Ihs  ftwbyterian  and  Catholio  Churches  are  repreeented,  proseonting  their  respeot* 
if!  eaoMB  with  efficiency  and  vigor.  We  have  four  Presbyterian  and  one  Catholio 
Cknch  in  a  population  of  l^iOO  Indians,  with  a  total  membership,  as  reported  to  me, 
<f  ST4,  divided  as  follows :  574  Protestants  and  400  Catholics. 

Tbeie  are  eight  native  ordained  ministers  and  five  white  missionaries.  It  is  diffi- 
alt  te  eondoet  the  affairs  of  this  agency  tq  the  entire  acceptance  of  its  Christian 
yiifliliiiu  ;  bat  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  promote  good  morals  and  tolenwoe  of 
ttttpinknis  of  others  between  the  churches  represented. 

COCKT  or  INDIAN  OFFENSBO. 

1U*  eenrt  has  commanded  the  respect  of  the  tribe,  and  exercises  a  wholesome  re- 
Mniatapen  viciona  and  untamed  Indians.    There  have  been  forty  criminal  cases  before 
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Aiding  eMspe  of  prisonors.. ............... 

IMiij                                    

TTnlawfnlly  onttlng  wood  on  tiie  rOMrre 

Vl^^M^MM 

A^rtk 

nFAaWfnff  anil  ftntfirliiir 

m^^^^ 

h  sMitina  to  this  I  have  referred  to  the  conrt  from  time  to  time  for  investigation, 
AiiwiBia  eivU  esses  and  complaints,  some  one  or  more  of  the  judges  finding  the 
fcitoia  the  ease  and  reporting  the  same  to  me  for  final  determination.  In  sach  mat- 
h«tb«feadiBK  of  the  Judges  have  generally  been  satisfactory  to  all  parties  in  inter- 
■1  By  ■akiag  use  of  the  ooort  for  such  purposes  I  find  myself  able  to  save  time 
faathndnties. 

hsead— km  I  desire  to  thank  yon,  and  through  you  the  employ^  of  your  office, 
fetheaaiCBrm  courtesy  and  promptitude  with  which  I  have  been  favored  in  my  in- 
taMMM  with  yon. 

■■pectAilly  sabmitted. 

Obo.  W.  Norrib, 
O.  8.  Indian  Agtnt. 

Ths  CoMJfiasiONER  OF  Indian  Affaibb. 


CHRTimNB  AND  ARAPAHO  AeBNCT, 

Darlington,  I»d.  T.,  Augiut'iZ,  1887. 
te:  la  eompIiMice  with  instrnctions  of  circular  letter  of  July  1,  altimo,  I  have 
fti  iomar  to  present  the  annosl  report  of  this  agency  for  the  flseal  year  en^ng  Jane 
1^  ^07,  and  in  view  of  the  instructions  that  it  riioald  contain  sooh  information  as 
*91  afeid  to  one  who  inquires  for  the  first  time  a  fair  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
lafiaas  and  the  agency,  it  becomes  necessary  to  repeat  some  that  has  been  hereto- 
fos  aritten.  With  this  I  proceed  to  a  brief  snmmary  of  the  affairs  of  the  agency, 
ttseaaditloa  of  the  Indians,  and  the  extent  of  progress  toward  civilization  and  self- 


xs 


the  16th  day  of  September  last  I  assomed  charge,  relieving  Capt.  J.  M.  Lee, 
United  States  Infantry. 
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BBSBBTX. 

By  Exeontive  order  of  Angjast  10, 1869,  the  present  reservation,  lying  between  tbo 
35th  and  37th  parallels  of  latitude,  the  eastern  line  of  Texas  and  the  western  line  of 
Oklahoma,  was  set  apart  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapaboes,  and  by  the  act  approved 
Febrnary  8,  1887,  guaranteed  to  them  by  allotment  in  quantitira  specified  in  tbo 
treaty  of  1868  (which  located  them  in  the  territory  north  of  Cimarron  river).  The 
reservation  contains  4,270,771  acres,  one-fonrth  of  which  is  estimated  as  being  sus- 
ceptible of  cnltivation,  and  the  balance  only  fairly  adapted  to  grazing,  lar^e  quanti- 
ties beine  destitute  of  water.  The  eastern  portion  contains  but  little  bnildmg  mate- 
rial; in  fact,  Cottonwood,  fit  only  for  framing  purposes,  is  the  only  kind  of  timber 
growing  in  any  amonnt.    West  and  north  cedar  and  oak  are  met  with  in  abnndnnoe. 

The  agency  proper  is  located  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  110  miles 
south  of  Caldwell,  Kans.,  and  35  miles  west  of  Oklahoma  station  of  the  Southem 
Kansas  Railway,  with  a  subagency  60  miles  to  the  northwest  at  an  abandoned  can- 
tonment of  Fort  Supply,  Ind.  T.  The  buildings  consist  of  1  brick  Warehouse,  con- 
taining the  agency  offices;  1  brick  blacksmith,  wood,  and  tin  shop  ;  2  stables;  saw- 
mill; 10  frame  residences;  ice-house;  3  water-towers;  2  frame  boarding-schools,  with 
a  capacity  of  about  100  pupils  each  ;  1  brick  boarding-school,  with  capacity  of  aboat 
60.  These  schools  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  outbuildings  and  are  located  near 
the  agency. 

The  picket  buildings  at  Cantonment,  which  are  principally  used  for  school  pur- 
poses, accommodating  about  70  pupils,  are  fast  going  to  decay,  and  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  worth  repairing  one  year  hence. 

The  other  school  buildings  have  undergone  pretty  thorough  repairs  within  the  past 
year,  and  but  a  small  additional  expenditure  will  place  them  in  excellent  condition. 
The  residences  need  repairs. 

The  following  structures  were  erected  during  the  year:  Two  water-towers,  55  and 
65  feet  high  respectively,  to  supply  the  agency  and  two  boarding-schools;  1  bakery, 
with  dwelling  combined ;  2  frame  shops  and  woodsheds  at  schools,  and  a  number  of 
outbuildings. 

CONPITION,  HABITS,  ETC. 

But  a  little  over  two  years  ago  one-eighth  of  the  entire  force  of  the  Army  was  di- 
rected against  the  Cheyennes  of  this  agency,  who  in  large  numbers  were  then  opposed 
to  any  innovation  tending  toward  civilization.  A  grass  lease  payment  of  nearly 
970,000  per  annum  supplied  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  young  warriors  for 
linery,  and  the  vast  herds  their  inordinate  appetites.  The.  expulsion  of  the  cattle 
herds  cnt  off  this  source  of  revenue,  and  from  that  hour  "  a  change  came  o'er  the 
spirit  of  their  dreams."  They  saw  the  necessity  of  labor,  and  under  the  able  guidance 
of  my  predecessor  a  large  number  of  Indians  for  the  first  time  put  their  hands  to  the 
plow.  This  nnml>er  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year,  and  although 
for  three  seasons  last  past  the  crops  have  failed  on  account  of  di-y  weather  they 
are  not  discouraged,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  eager  for  next  season's  planting. 
If  these  same  discouragements  were  experienced  by  a  community  of  white  farmers, 
it  would  result  in  an  emigration. 

The  Indians  are  scattered  over  the  reserve  in  nine  farming  districts,  from  12  to  75 
miles  distant,  and  under  instruction,  not  complusiou.  Eighty  per  centum  of  those 
already  engaged  are  industrious  and  successful  workers.  The  well-cultivated  fields 
nearly  all  under  fence,  the  new  houses  neatly  whitewashed  scattered  over  the  re- 
serve, are  the  only  evidences  necessary  to  prove  the  marked  progress  of  these  i>eop1e 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Their  farms  are  not  "  truck  patches,"  but  range 
from  five  acres  for  the  beginner  to  over  one  hundred. 

Many  of  the  old  Indians  are  opposed  to  allotment  of  lands.  The  industrious  yoang 
men  from  the  camps  favor  it.  The  young  men  who  have  received  education  and  train- 
ing at  schools  abroad  seem  to  have  no  desire  for  the  drudgery  of  the  farm,  and  conse- 
Suently  care  little  for  allotment.  They  nearly  all  desire  office  work,  and  finally  settle 
own  as  enlisted  scouts,  which  is  an  excellent  school  of  discipline  for  them  as  at 
present  conducted  at  Fort  Reno. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  Indians  w^ar  the  garb  of  civilization  to  some  extent,  and 
about  one-sixth  wholly.  The  sun  dance  is  fast  becoming  an  obsolete  ceremony.  The 
one  held  this  season  was  a  tame  alfair,  and  indulged  in  oy  but  few  of  the  Cheyennes, 
the  Arapahoes  having  held  none  for  two  years.  This  is  in  a  large  measure  attributa- 
ble to  scattering  the  Indians  by  location  on  separate  farms,  thus  giving  them  individ- 
ual responsibilities,  also  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  "dog-soldier"  element  which  for- 
merly compelled  the  attendance  of  every  Indian.  Tlje  "medicine  making,"  which 
is  held  annually  by  both  tribes,  is  the  only  religions  ceremony  they  have,  and  doubt- 
less will  be  Mherad  to  for  many  years  to  come,  or  until  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
bring  about  a  change  in  their  religious  faith. 
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CRIME. 

WUlt  the  exception  of  a  few  individual  cases  the  Indians  have  been  qniet  and  snb* 
■i«iTe.  Arrests  hare  been  made  in  all  instances  by  the  sole  aid  of  the  Indian  police. 
Ob  Jsnnaij  3  two  soldiers  were  arrested  and  tried  by  garrison  court-martial  at 
Fort  Bene  for  killing  two  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  Chief  Left  Hand.  They  were 
beiTily  fined  and  the  money  paid  over  to  the  Indian.  One  half-blood  Indian  was  ar- 
nited  Febmary  1  for  introdncing  liqnor.  After  preliminary  examination  he  was  bound 
ntr  for  trial  at  September  term  of  conrt  at  Wichita,  Kans.  One  Indian  was  arrested 
for  lirying  tribute  of  one  cow  on  herd  passing  through.  Two  Cheyennes  were  ar- 
mted  for  arnnkenness  and  confined  to  the  cuardhouse.  One  Mexican  was  arrested 
far  ittempted  rape  and  is  now  in  the  Wichita  jail  awaiting  trial ;  also  a  Mexican 
rhaised  with  stealing  a  pair  of  horses  and  wagon  from,  an  Indian.  This  party  is  also 
iajau  at  Wichita  and  will  be  tried  in  September.  A  few  Indians  have  been  arrested 
and  ntomed  to  the  reservation  for  beine  absent  without  passes,  and  a  number  from 
•Aeruencies  expelled  for  like  cause.  Two  whites  were  captured  with  twenty-two 
bead  of  Indian  horses  in  their  possession.  The  horses  were  returned  to  the  Indians 
mi  tbe  thieves  delivered  to  the  United  States  authorities  at  Wichita  and  will  be  tried 
It  the  next  term  of  court.  With.a  number  of  unimportant  cases,  this  constitutes  the 
(liBiaal  record  of  the  year. 

Aboat  8,000  head  of  cattle  and  horses  have  been  expelled  irom  the  reservation  by 
the  Indian  scouts  and  police,  and  information  lodged  against  the  owners  in  a  nnmber 
if  iutances. 

COURT  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

TUa  court  has  not  been  established  here,  owing  to  a  custom  among  these  tribes  of 
■ttlmg  their  own  minor  disputes.  Whenever  unsatisfactory  to  either  party  an  ap- 
inl  iamade  to  the  agent. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Tte  reservation  is  divided  into  fanning  districts  as  follows: 


ITame  of  district. 

Indian 
brms. 

Acres 
calUTated. 

inn ,    ,    ,    ,.,,., 

61 
40 
«S 
122 

8 
10 
46 
26 

9 

Tntii  MOe  point 

465 

Ihil&Mrt 

UlcMk               

S6 

>^mnif4<atrir«    

SO 

S«S«g]0||T      

335 

l!^Caitsn 

■CifMM'                .... 

80 

386 

2,550 

Thii  report  is  based  upon  actual  measurement  of  the  tracts  cultivated,  and  does  not 
iadade  about  700  acres  cultivated  by  whites  intermarried,  350  acres  by  schools,  the 
ikna  cultivated  by  scouts  at  Ifoits  Beno,  Supply,  and  Elliott,  nor  the  farms  in  Ok- 
UoBa. 

TIm  Indians  broke  67  acres  withont  remuneration ;  667  acres  were  broken  by  the 
Garanment,  of  which  the  Indians  broke  and  received  pay  for  126  acres,  and  white 
l>ko(S39  acres.  Some  of  the  districts,  compared  with  the  table  of  last  year,  jshow  a 
laanambeT  of  acres  cultivated,  which  is  due  to  overestimating  the  area  of  a  number 

if&tlBS. 

in  of  tlie  eroes-plowing  was  done  by  the  Indians  with  their  own  teams.  Their 
fans  have  been  well  attended,  the  corn-fields  were  clear  of  weeds,  and  many  would 
tiawith  the  best  kept  fields  in  the  States,  and  had  rain  been  snflloient  I  estimate  that 
IkoB  Indians  wonld  have  raised  snfBcient  com  to  have  supplied  the  Fort  Beno  and 
tgney  eontraots.  The  spring  rains  came  so  late  that  the  winter  wheat  was  blighted 
hsavly  every  section,  also  the  oats. 

Tit  aoil  of  these  districts  is  rich,  bnt  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  intervening  be- 
tVMotbe  spring  and  autumn  rains  makes  it  questionable  whether  this  will  ever  be- 
■M  a  (uceeesful  agricnltnral  region  withont  tbe  aid  of  irrigation.  Individual  farm- 
^  is  the  greatest  nctor  in  the  civilization  of  these  people.  Three  unsuccessful  years 
hare  demonstrated  the  fact  that  these  men  will  work,  and  their  int^iiests  should  be 
*<fl  looked  to.  By  conscientious  instructors  to  teach  them  to  till  the  soil  as  rapidly 
aspiwsible  the  time  is  not  distant  when  they  will  cease  to  be  subjects  for  tbe  charity 
ofCoDgms. 
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CEK8US  AND  SCHOOLS. 


In  oompliauoe  with  section  9  of  the  act  approved  July  4, 1881,  the  fGllowiag  oeasna 
of  the  Indians  was  made  at  four  different  points  on  the  reservation  on  the  8th  day  of 
July: 


Ifame  of  tribe. 


Anpalie... 
ClieyeDiie.. 

Told 


4 
£ 

i 


8gS 


793 


221 
421 


M2 


•3 
a 


871 
721 


1,002 


8 


I 


211 


004 


o 

I 


1,072 
2,068 


2,130 


I- 


103 
219 


111 
230 


341 


3 


214 
449 


«63 


This  does  not  inclnde  241  Indian  pupils  at  schools  abroad,  nor  23  Iiidiaos  residing 
io  Oklahoma,  principally  mixed  bloods,  making  a  grand  total  of  3,394  pereoaa  be- 
longing to  thjs  agency,  a  decrease  of  40  Arom  laat  year's  enrollment. 


SCHOOLS. 

Ckej/enn«  Boarding-Sdhtol. 

Largest  attendance  at  any  one  time  daring  year ug 

Average  attendance  during  year 97 


Xamea  of  employes.  • 

Srtary. 

B.  P.  Colliaa 

W.O0O 
•00 
•00 
•00 
«00 
480 
880 
880 
490 
880 

Amelia K. Collins 

Teacher 

do 

0.  A.Kenaedv 

do   

D.  A.  ChnrohiU 

Indoatrlal  teacher V.V. 

Matron 

Minnie  L.  Taylor 

Josephine  Cliiircbill 

Aaaistant  matron 

fiaran  B.  Hannah ,. 

Peter  Stauffer 

Cook   

MellMoCurdT 

Laundress ...........................  .  . 

Louis  HierODVmaa 

One-half  baker 

210 

M.  Balenti.... 

One-half  tailor 

90 
SO 
72 
72 

Sk914 

TellowBear 

One-half  shoemaker .................. 

Francis  Smitli 

Betty  Jones 

.„x.;;;::'.;::::'.;::::::::".:;:::;;:::::::::::" 

Total 

Arapako  BoardingSohool. 


Largest  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  year 
Average  attendance  daring  year 


96 
72 


Kamea  of  employ^. 

Oconpation. 

Bdary. 

C.  H.  StiboU 

♦^sss 

Aofi^sta  Stibolt 

do 

800 
•00 

Vannle  Pennington 

...4o :.  . 

X.  It.  Crotzer 

Indntrialtaaelrar 

XmmaC.  Hamlin...... 

Matn>n 

«80 
860 
900 

ITannie  T'aager 

Assistant  matron 

Jennie  T.  tfeaffber 

Ida  MndeatorlT 

Cook 

Minnie  Tellov  Bear 

Laandreia 

ODe.)ialf  taker .' 

880 
210 

Tionis  HiemDTmna ...i......^. 

M.  Balenti... 

One-h?lf  tailor 

go 

TellowBear 

Willis  Ball 

Helper 

Captain  Piatt. 

00  ..  •. ....*.........«......... ........... 

72 

Total ; 

S^«U 

• 
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Cantonmmtt  Mtnnonite  Mission. 

Ittgmt  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  year 78 

iTerage  attendance  daring  year 70 

Tbece  are  eleven  employ^  at  this  school,  whose  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Menoouite 
BMid  of  Ifiasions. 

Darlington  Mennonitt  Idiition, 

Largest  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  year 55 

iTcnge  attendance  daring  year 46 

Thissehool  has  eight  employ^  whose  salaries  are  also  paid  by  the  Hennooite  Board 
d  KiMons.    Both  schools  are  under  the  superintendenCy  of  the  Rev.  U.  R.  Voth. 

Aterage  attendance  recapitulated. 

Cbeyenne  boarding-school 97 

Anpiho    boarding-school 72 

Cutonment  Mennonite  mission 70 

DidiDgton  Mennonite  mission 46 

Total  average  attendance 285 

Average  attendance  last  year 258 

laerease  over  last  year fgf 

ferwity-eight  children  have  been  sent  to  school  in  the  States  during  the  yeiv,  and 
41  Mmned  therefrom.  The  Arapahoos  have  had  very  nearly  all  of  their  children 
i4o  were  idiyaicaUy  able  in  school,  although  to  accomplish  this  it  became  necessary 
to  withhold  the  issne  of  rations  in  a  number  of  cases.  There  is  not  room  in  the 
iMerration  schools  for  all  the  Cheyenne  children.  However,  if  the  contemplated 
Mw  building  at  Cantonment  is  erected  it  will  relieve  that  locality  at  least. 

I  Dost  state  that  the  Indian  yonths  who  return  from  the  schools  in  the  States  are  far 
khiad  tiie  reservation  school  boys  in  industry ;  but  few  of  them  will  work.  Oaring 
Ike  mooth  of  July  five  of  them  were  tried  at  herding.  The  first  held  out  one  day — the 
■uiaam  time  being  two  weeks.  The  work,  that  a  reservation  Indian  will  take  told 
if  tad  stick  to  nntil  he  accomplishes  something  is  too  rough  for  the  graduate  of  the 
8utc  tehools.  There  are  but  two  Indian  boys  or  young  men  from  State  schools  hoid- 
■gpcBttioDS  on  the  agency ;  the  entire  Indian  employd  force,  with  these  two  excep- 
tion, is  mad<)  np  from  camp  Indians,  filling  such  positions  as  assistant  blacksmiths, 
wirtint  carpenters,  janitor,  herders,  apprentics,  and  teamsters.  The  experience  of 
tkii  agency  has  been  that  the  young  men  educated  at  the  reservation  schools  make 
ketter  turners  than  those  educated  abroad.  For  the  higher  education  of  a  select  few 
rflks  brighter  minds  such  an  institution  as  Haskell  is  a  necessity,  or  Carlisle  for  the 
tM«Mng  ffif  trades,  where  ample  flKiilities  are  afforded ;  but  the  promisoneus  removal 
rf  ehiltben  to  the  foreign  schools  has  not  borne  good  results  so  £k  as  this  agency  is 
(■acaned. 

A  library  ot  select  reading  matter  for  each  of  the  boarding-schools  would  be  valn- 
lUc  in  cultivating  a  desire  for  bool£8.  We  can  not  overestimate  the  importance  of 
bdian  education,  as  it  brings  genuine  civilization,  and  the  teachers  intrusted  with 
falling  the  developing  minds  of  these  children  should  be  possessed  of  rare  patience 
md  tact,  with  snfBcient  coarage  to  grapple  with  the  many  disagreeable  features  at- 
todant  upon  the  work. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  mission  school  work  is  carried  on  solely  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Oder  the  able  snpervislou  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Voth.  The  board  of  missions  have  two 
Mkoola,  one  at  Cantonment  and  one  at  the  agency,  with  an  average  attendance  of  70 
Md  46  papils,  respectively.  The  schools  are  provided  with  a  full  corps  of  faithful 
wstken  whose  salaries  are  paid  by  the  church.  Ratious  and  clothing  are  furnished 
tW  papils  by  the  Government.  Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  accompany- 
iM  report  of  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth. 

£piseopal  services  have  been  held  at  the  Arapaho  school  since  June  5  by  the  Rev. 
Mb  8.  Seibold,  U.  S.  Army,  assisted  by  David  Pendleton,  a  deacon  of  thd  chnrch. 
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The  agency  employ^  force  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  consistsd  of  the  foU 
lowing : 


Ooonpation. 

No. 

Sidary. 

BSODLAB,  WUms. 

1 

1 
I 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

♦1.200 

1.200 

600 

Clerk 

Issue  clerk l.. ............................................................ ....... 

Carpenter ..............,••..•-•••...•.••..•••-•••••.....■.>->............. 

000 

Sawyer  and  engineer  .......................................................... 

ooo 

Farmer.... ...  ........................................ 

000 

Additional  fanners 

Do 

Do 

*50 

Blacksmith 

000 

Chief  herder - 

1,200 

Total 

" 

BBGULAB,  niDlAKB. 

1 

1 
2 
2 

4 
2 

4 

2 
1 
1 

900 

Apprentices....  .................................................................. 

60 

Do 

180 
160 

iDterpreters.. •...••......... a..... ....... .••.■•.•.•........•................    ,., 

800 

240 

Total 

22 

FOUCI. 

Officers 

2 
30 

Privates ..- - 

*g 

Total 

32 

Irregular,  whites 

26 
26 

Total 

52 



*  Per  month  eivih. 

Tho  employ^  have  faithfully  discharged  their  daties,  workins  early  and  late  when- 
ever argent  business  demanded,  Nearly  all  the  Indian  employes  are  Arapahoes,  the 
aggressive  Cheyenne  preferring  to  be  his  own  master. 

POUCB. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency  is  a  very  efficient  one.  Fifteen  of  them  are  on  dnty 
at  the  agency,  ten  at  Cautonment,  and  seven  others  stationed  at  farming  districts. 
They  have  preserved  perfect  order  upon  the  reservation,  been  prompt  in  arresting  in- 
tmders,  horse-thieves,  and  whisky  dealers.  They  are  of  the  highest  value  to  an  ageot, 
and  should  receive  double  their  present  compensation.  • 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  SUPPLIES. 

There  wore  transported  from  Caldwell,  Kans.,  to  the  agency  (110  miles)  1,528,194 
pounds  of  supplies,  of  which  the  Indians  hauled  1,199,790  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  1  cent. 

Ser  pound  per  100  miles,  earning  $l.'S,197.t>9 ;  exceeding  the  amount  earned  last  year 
y  $1,5:37.69.    They  are  thoron^ly  reliable  freighters ;  not  a  package  has  been  lost  or 
broken  into  during  the  year. 

INDIAN  HOnSKS. 

Twenty-six  have  lieen  completed  during  the  year;  6  log,  1  frame,  and  19  picket. 
About  70  are  in  course  of  construction,  some  of  which  are  nearly  finished.  This  work 
has  been  delayed  on  account  of  the  pine  flooring,  shingles,  and  doors  not  reaching 
here  until  March,  at  which  time  the  Indians  was  engaged  in  plowing,  preparatory  to 
spring  planting.    In  erecting  the  houses  the  Indians  were  required  to  perform  some 
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rftb*  vork,  such  an  cnttiiit;  and  haaliDs  the  Iocs  to  tlie  site  of  the  bnilding.  The 
eotioawood  frame  house,  batt«ue^  and  lined  yrith  building  paper,  is  the  beat  and 
cfaeapeet  buildinj;  for  any  point  of  this  agency  accesHible  to  tho  agency  saw-mill.  The 
fayiianscau  <leliver  the  logs  at  the  mill  and  haul  the  luiuber;  a  carpenter,  with  one 
laistaot,  can  complete  a  house  of  this  kind  in  five  days  after  the  material  has  been 
delirered  on  the  ground.  Over  200  logs  haw  been  cut  and  hauled  to  the  mill  by  In- 
titat  and  cut  iuto  upward  of  80,000  feet  of  lumber  since  the  4th  day  of  April  last. 

RATIONS  AMD  BEEF  CATTLE. 

The  Mbstisteuce  supplies  furnished  during  the  year  were  of  good  merchantable 
||uli(y.  The  beef  cattle  delivered  weekly  under  the  contract  of  Charles  Newton  were 
m<xoeU«Dt  condition,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction.  The  issue  of  beef  is  made  every 
MioiUy  momiog  at  five  different  points;  rations  of  groceries  at  the  agency  and  Can- 
ttniment. 

8ANITABT. 

The  eensns  of  this  agency  shows  that  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  is  not  as  rapid  as 
tcnstofore,  that  of  the  past  year  being  but  forty  in  number,  and  principally  among 
Iktinpaboes.  This  is  probably  attributable  to  a  better  mode  of  li  ring,  and  the  ac- 
nplance  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  agency  physician.  At  Cantonment,  60  miles 
mm  the  agency,  there  are  over  700  Indians  who  are  dependent  upon  the  agency  for 
Btdieal  treatment.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  one  person  to  attend  to  the 
TUlioftbe  sick  of  this  entire  reservation,  and  I  wonld  respectfully  suggest  that  a 
1>hjseitn  be  appointed  for  the  Cantonment  district.  1  beg  to  invite  attention  to  the 
Kcwnpanying  report  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Gray. 

U  coDclogion,  I  beg  to  remark  th.'vt  I  believe  that  there  are  few  ofHcers  nnder  'the 
GoTtniment  whore  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  are  more  difficult  to  discharge 
tba  that  of  an  agent  of  a  large  reservation,  where  the  Indians  are  in  transition  from 
■Tigism  to  civilization.  The  demands,  day  and  night,  by  these  "  Monarchs  of  all 
tkej  nrrey  "  are  unceasing. 

Tesdering  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  many  official  courtesies  received, 
tlwtoCol.  E.  v.  Sumner,  commanding  Fort  Reno,  for  many  favors,  and  to  Cols.  Z. 
i.  Wm  and  Carlton,  commanding  Ports  Supply  and  Elliott,  respectively,  for  the 
iranptneas  with  which  they  have  responded  to  my  calls  for  aid  in  protecting  the 
vettem  part  of  the  reserve  and,  preventing  collisions  between  the  owners  oi  trail 
ketdaindthe  Indians, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  D.  WILUAMS, 

17.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  CouMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Darungton,  Ind.  T.,  Augiut  31, 1887. 

Deak  Sir:  In  compliance  with  yonr  request  I  herewith  submit  to  you  a  brief  re- 
pnt  of  the  missionary  work  carried  on  by  the  Mennonite  Church  among  theChey- 
one  and  Arapabo  Indians  at  its  two  mission  stations — Darlington  and  Cantonment— 
ud  the  small  contract  school  at  Hal8tea<l,  Kans. 

While  the  chief  aim  of  our  missionary  work  is,  and  will  be,  to  acquaint  these  people 
«itii  thoae  principles  of  virtue  and  morality  that  are  founded  upon,  imparted  and 
■Gained  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  finally  incorporate  them  in  the  great  body 
•f  the  Christian  Church,  we  at  the  same  time  make  it  an  essential  feature  of  our 
*>tk  to  instruct  tht«o  people  in  those  duties  and  qualifications  that  will  gradually 
Eft  tlMffl  to  a  higher  standard  in  this  life  and  make  them  useful  citizens  of  the 
MUtry. 

Thii  ve  endeavor  to  do  by  teaching  them  in  oar  schools  all  the  common  branches 
<ftiwEDgliab  language,  and  by  giving  thom  a  thorongh  training  in  hoosework, 
bnisg,  gardeoing,  taking  care  of  stock,  etc.  Under  faithful  teachers,  who  not  only 
•wrief  the  children,  but  who  toork  iciih  them,  we  tnr  to  lead  the  children  into  the  work, 
"i  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  details  of  bouse,  farm,  and  garden  work,  by 
iMiiig  them  do  the  work  themselves. 

Ouffliniou  farm  here  at  Darlington  comprises  about  100  acres,  that  at  Cantonment 
■m.  Although  this  year's  crop  may,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  drought,  be  called 
aegmplete  failure,  we  stiU  raised  about — 

Cite bushels..  300 

Cbib do 350 

FttMow i do 55 

Oriaos do....      6 

Otttey tons..    26 

Wllit do....    10 

, bashels..     7 

jHx87va — u  J 
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Besides  some  watermelons,  pumpkins,  and  qaite  a  quantity  of  garden  vegetables. 
The  stock  that  belongs  to  our  school  consists  of  9  horses,  2  mules,  193  head  of  cattle, 
49  swine,  al>out  150  domestic  fowls,  the  entire  profit  of  this  stock  being  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  schools  and  mission. 

Our  schools  were  well  filled  and  the  attendance  very  regular  dnring  the  whole  year. 
The  whole  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  our  scnool  here  in  Darlington  this 
year  is  52 ;  average  46.  In  Cimtonment,  7ti :  average,  70.  Immediately  after  Mr. 
Haury  bad  relinquished  his  position  of  superintendent  of  our  missions  we  had  some 
apprehensions  that  the  change  might  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  pupils.  But 
in  that  we  seem  to  have  been  mistaken.  Not  only  did  the  full  number  remain  in  the 
schools  nntil  the  end  of  the  school  year,  but  the  Indians  have  already,  here  and  at 
Cantonment,  made  repeated  inquiries  when  the  vacation  will  be  over  and  the  schools 
reopen  again,  and  quite  a  unmberof  new  children  have  been  promised  as  for  the  next 
year,  and  we  have  all  reason  to  believe  that  our  schools  will  be  aA  well  filled  again  aa 
they  have  been  heretofore. 

Thenumberof  workers  employed  here  at  Darlington  is  7;  at  Cantonment,  11.  The 
total  amount  of  salaries  paid  them  is  $3,388.41. 

Besides  the  Sunday  school  that  is  kept  with  the  children  regularly  every  Sunday, 
we  also  hold  religious  services  with  the  Camp  Indians.  We  speak  to  them  throogh 
interpreters,  and  although  we  can  not  as  yet  point  to  "  so  and  so  many  converts,"  we 
believe  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  bronght  near  to  the  hearts  of  these  people 
will,  and  already  do,  show  their  leavening,  changing,  and  regenerating  power. 

Of  our  industrial  school  at  Halstead,  Kans.,  we  promise  good  results.  I  was  there 
last  week.  The  children  are  healthy  and  seem  to  be  very  well  contented.  A  good, 
well-arranged  school  building  is  being  erected  there  just  now  and  will  be  completed 
in  a  few  weeks. 

The  expenditure  by  the  chnrch  for  both  missions  here  on  the  reservation  was  last 
year  $5,550.80  in  cash  money.  Besides  that,  very  liberal  donations  in  clothing,  bed- 
ding, victnals  (especially  potatoes  and  other  vegetables)  have  been  sent  to  the  mis- 
sions by  the  chnrch. 

The  longer  we  are  engaged  in  the  mission  work  here  the  more  we  learn  to  realize 
the  fact  that  it  requires  years  of  hard,  patient,  faithful  labor  before  the  work  among 
these  tribes  can  and  will  stiow  real  lasting  fruits  and  results.  Yet  if  I  compare  the 
condition  of  these  Indians  six  years  ago  with  that  of  to-day,  what  a  change  for  the 
better!  Year  after  year  slow  but  steady  progress.  Heathenish  customs  have  been 
nndermined  and  partly  discontinued,  many  farms  laid  out,  hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
bronght  under  c Jltivation,  many  children  educated,  and  older  Indians,  that  used  to 
spend  their  days  in  idleness,  are  being  trained  to  do  regular  work.  So  the  work  done 
among  these  Indians  during  the  year  on  a  small  scale  by  our  mission,  <ia  a  larger 
scale  by  the  Government  through  its  efficient,  faithful  agents  and  their  employ^ 
and  through  its  schools,  has  not  been  in  vain. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  occasion  to  sincerely  thank  yon  forso  kindly  snpporting  and 
assisting  uur  mission  work  in  the  interest  of  these  Indians. 
With  highest  regards,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

H.  R.  VOTH, 
iS>t(jMrint«n({en(  of  Mmnonite  Mi**ion, 

O.  D.  Williams, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agknct, 

Anadarko,  Ind.  T. 

Sir  :  In  submitting  my  second  annnal  report  in  pursuance  to  instructions  contained 
in  yonr  circular  letter  dated  July  1,  1887,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  at  the 
very  time  I  should  have  prepared  and  forwarded  this  report  I  was  called  away  to 
attend  the  Federal  court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Since  my  return  my  whole  time  has 
been  occupied  here  and  in  Texas  by  the  investigation  into  the  affairs  and  manage- 
ment of  this  agency,  by  Special  Agent  E.  E.  White,  as  ordered  by  the  Indian  Office. 

Dnring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  we  have 
suffered  from  severe  drought,  and  tcsuch  an  extent  that,  al  though  the  acreage  of 
cultivated  landshas  been  largely  increased,  and  the  Indians  of  all  tribes  have  shown 
a  greater  disposition  to  work,  open  farms,  and  are  more  thoronghly  dispersed  over 
the  reservation  in  small  settlements,  the  yield  of  different  kinds  of  grain  and  crops 
has  been  less  in  proportion  than  last  year. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  69  among  the  Eiowas  and  Comanches,  while  the 
Apaches  remain  the  same.  Among  the  affiliated  tribes  on  the  Wichita  reservation 
the  estimated  increase  is  68.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  been  unable  to  get  an  aocorata 
census,  bat  the  tabulated  statement  herewith  submitted  is  in  the  maia  oorteot. 
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Tribe. 

1885-'6. 

188C-'7. 

Male. 

Hales 
Female,  of  nhool 

Females 

of  Rohool 

•«e. 

imrtii 

832 

l,16i 

l.SM 

187 

30 

133 

82 

41 

621 

332 

1,17» 

1,646 

1»2 

37 

1S7 

72 

79 

S2S 

184 

S81 
813 
S8 
19 
75 
39 
87 
256 

168 
688 
833 

04 
18 
82 
33 
42 
269 

60 
190 
216 

■    47 

Sw!:  ;;.::^:i;;;;;ii.ii.i.i.;;i^:ii.„;i:;;i: 
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(Tmaarhn 

222 

Wickit* 

T«^*rani«t 

46 

40 

Xorwhka  , 

Oakvans 

nrtilici 

68 

63 

Total 

<082 

4,211 

2,082 

2,137 

568 

636 

Th«  censos  of  the  afiUiated  tribes  in  now  being  talcen  and  will  be  forwarded  as  soon 
IS  completed. 

Tbe  Apaches,  Kio was,  aud  Comanches  have  made  commendable  progress  in  farming, 
and  are  now  more  quiet  and  better  behaved  than  at  any  time  since  I  took  charge  of 
this  agency,  althongh  the  Kiowas  were  troablesome  in  the  early  spring,  owing  to  the 
k«d  advice  of  their  medicine  men  and  chief — Lone  Wolf — and  refused  to  plant  their 
■ed,  and  took  their  children  from  school.  Later  on  they  went  to  work,  bnt  would 
hare  made  a  much  better  showing  in  their  crops  had  the^  planted  earlier.  These 
tribes  have  now  in  cnltivation  2,950  acres  of  land,  and  in  addition  to  this  have  500  acres 
antler  fence,  which  was  broken  too  late  in  the  season  to  raise  a  crop.  There  should 
be  an  additional  1,000  acres  broken  by  the  Government  for  these  people,  and  the  wire 
te  fencing  the  same  famished,  aud  every  enconragement  given  them  to  pnt  in  a 
laner  amount  of  wheat. 

non  my  experience  this  year,  I  lind  that  wheat  is  much  more  certain  as  a  crop  on 
Una  reaerrstion  than  the  crops  cultivated  daring  the  summer,  except  cotton,  which 
■taods  almost  any  drought  we  are  subject  to. 

The  principal  crops  raised  by  these  Indians  during  the  year  are  as  follows :  ' 

Cam bushels..  20,000 

Wheat do....    1,500 

Baj  cat  and  aecored tons..       900 

Mdh>na 40,000 

Pumpkins 3,500 

Potatoes  have  done  well,  bat  few  planted. 

TItey  own  7,200  head  of  horses  after  having  sold  700  head  this  year,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent,  over  last  year.  They  have  4,500  head  of  cattle  after  selling 
their  beeves ;  this,  however,  does  not  include  250  young  cows  just  paid  them  by  the 
cattlenMn  for  grazing  on  their  reservation,  which  makes  the  total  number  of  cattle 
ia  their  possession  at  this  date  7,000  head.  They  have  1,H00  hogs,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  300  per  cent,  over  last  year,  and  about  3,000  domestic  fowls. 

All  of  the  affiliated  tribes  on  the  Wichita  reservation  have  done  more  work  in  their 
fields  than  daring  any  year  heretofore,  and  but  for  the  bad  season  would  have  raised 
iaunense  crops  of  all  kinds.  As  it  is  they  will  make  less  than  half  crops  of  every 
kind.  They  have  in  cultivation  2,151  acres  of  land  and  about  160  acres  which  were 
bfokea  too  late  in  the  season  for  cultivation ;  and  there  should  be  broken  500  acres  ad- 
ditioaal,  that  they  too  may  sow  a  lareer  acreage  of  wheat.  The  following  are  the 
aaonnts  of  the  different  articles  raised  by  these  affiliated  tribes : 

Cora bushels..    35,000 

Wheat do....      2,000 

Hay tons..      1,000 

and  a  good  crop  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Of  live  stock  they  have  1,200  head  of  horses,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  88  head ; 
2,168  b«id  of  cattle,  an  increase  of  3i64  head ;  l,lj43  head  of  hogs,  an  increase  of  325; 
sJmI  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  domestic  fowls.  This  number  of  cattle  will  not 
likely  increase  much  from  this  time  on,  as  they  are  now,  for  the  lack  of  meat,  eating 
their  breeding  cows.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  sup- 
ply these  people  with  meat  rations  for  few  years  longer. 

Tto  amoant  of  wheat  raised  upon  the  two  reservations  (about  4,000  bushels)  would 
hare  been  Ave  times  as  great  had  the  seed  been  procured  earlier  in  the  season  ;  the 
Aiuater  portion  not  bein^  sown  before  the  1st  of  December.  In  some  instances  where 
It  was  sown  earliest  it  yielded  as  ranch  as  22^  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  greater 
poctian  was  sown  so  late  as  not  to  be  worth  harvesting. 
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I  again  respectfully  call  yonr  attention  to  the  £ftct  that  there  is  a  larse  qnaotity  of 

good  seed  wheat  in  the  hfuids  of  a  few  Indians  which  sbonld  be  porcnased  by  the 
ovenuuent,  and  furnished  to  those  who  have  no  seed.  There  is  no  market  here  for 
this  anrplns  wheat,  and  the  Government  should  purchase  at  least  2,000  bushels,  or  a 
Buffioiout  quantity  to  sow  about  1,500  acres,  so  as  to  have  at  least  one-third  of  their 
farms  in  wheat,  leaving  the  rest  of  their  lands  for  com,  melons,  potatoes,  etc. 

Should  or  should  not  the  Government  purchase  this  number  of  bushels  for  seed^  it 
will  leave  a  considerable  amount  of  wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  for  which 
there  is  no  market  near,  and  as  no  funds  have  been  furnished  for  the  completion  of 
the  agency  flouring  mill  or  even  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  millwright  to 
make  necessary  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  same,  it  is  hard  to  see  of  what  benefit  the 
raising  of  wheat  will  be  to  them. 

The  amoant  of  surplus  wheat  this  season  if  converted  into  flour  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  completion  of  the  mill,  as  the  building  has  been  erected  and  the  machin- 
ery lying  here  in  warehouse  for  four  or  five  years,  and  only  lacks  the  services  of  a 
competent  man  to  put  it  in  operation.  Therefore,  I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  Indian  OGHce  to  my  former  communications  upon  this  subject.  It  will  be  more 
important  still  that  this  mill  should  be  set  np,  as  the  acreage  and  amount  of  wheat 
sown  next  year  will  be  very  largely  increased,  as  the  Indians  are  now  sowing,  and 
the  soil  is  in  fine  condition,  on  acconnt  of  an  abnndance  of  rain  this  fail,  and  lor  the 
reason  that  they  are  sowing  mnch  earlier  than  last  year.  The  importance  of  this 
matter  cannot  be  overestimated. 

There  should  be  an  additional  thrashing-machine  furnished,  and  of  a  diffierent  pat- 
tern, as  the  Olio  we  now  have  does  not  clean  the  wheat  properly  and  is  too  heavy  to 
transport  with  any  degree  of  ease  across  the  country.  Aside  from  this  the  farms  are 
so  far  separated  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  work  with  one  machine,  especially 
when  the  roads  are  .few  and  rough.  For  some  time  this  fall  since  the  rains  have  set 
in,  it  has  been  impossible  to  move  it  from  place  to  place,  and  some  of  the  best  crops 
have  been  entirely  lost  because  the  machine  could  not  reach  them  in  time  to  thrash 
the  grain,  the  Indians  not  knowing  how  to  properly  stack  their  wheat. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  report,  the  increase  of  cultivated  land  is  2,575 
acres.  This,  taken  together  with  what  has  been  broken  and  still  unfenoed  for  the 
want  of  wire,  will  quite  double  the  area  of  cultivated  land  as  compared  with  two 
years  ago.  The  great  drawback  has  been  that  we  have  bad  two  successive  years  of 
drought,  which  to  young  Indian  farmers  would  seem  discouraging.  However,  few 
of  them  seem  to  be  disheartened,  but  are  asking  for  seed  wheat  every  day,  and  all 
of  the  farmers  are  busy  assisting  and  teaching  those  who  have  the  seed  to  plant  it. 

The  Caddoes  especially  seem  to  have  taken  new  heart,  and  I  am  informed  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  them  that  they  have  worked  more  and  better  this  year  than 
for  many  years  past. . 

Of  the  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches  onlv  46  families  live  in  houses,  but  they 
nearly  all  desire  to  build  nouses,  if  they  only  had  the  means  of  doing  so.  I  wonld 
respectfully  recommend  that  a  portable  saw-mill  be  furnished,  so  that  it  can  be  taken 
to  the  timber,  as  at  this  time  suitable  lumber  for  building  purposes  is  becoming  ex- 
tremely scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency.  The  Indians  are  nnable  to  haul  the 
logs  with  their  light  teams  and  wagons  to  the  stationary  mill,  but  could  haul  the 
lumber  after  it  is  out  and  sawed  without  difficulty. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Wichita  schools  have  been  very  sncoessfnlly  conducted  during  the  year  under 
Superintendent  I.  W.  Haddon.  There  has  been  maintained  an  average  attendance 
of  82  pnpils,  while  there  has  been  enrolled  and  in  attendance  for  one  or  more  months 
during  the  year  136  pupils.  Of  this  number  34  have  been  sent  to  distant  schools,  i.  «., 
Lawrence,  Cbilocoo,  Lincoln  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  White's  Institute,  Indiana. 

The  school  farm  consists  of  70  acres  of  land  this  year  and  has  raised  of  different  crops. 

Wheat bushels..  80 

Corn do 500 

Hay tons..  12 

Potatoes 1. bushels..  40 

Onions do 10 

Beans < do....  20 

Melons do 200 

and  a  variety  .of  garden  vegetables. 

Among  the  affiliated  tribes  there  are  200  children  within  the  scholastic  age,  while 
not  more  than  75  pupils  can  be  properly  and  healthily  accommodated  in  the  school 
buildings,  and  it  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  double  its  present  capacity. 

The  Kiowa  school,  situated  one  mile  west  of  the  turenoy,  during  the  past  year  has 
not  been  as  aaccessf ul  aa  during  the  previous  year.    This  building  is  capable  of  prop- 
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eriy  •ccommodating  100  pupils,  while  115  have  been  crowded  into  it  at  one  time. 
AiBong  the  Apaches,  Kiowas  and  Comanohes  there  are  800  within  the  scholastic  age 
wltHe  only  lOO  can  be  properly  accommodated  in  the  school  building. 
The  school  farm  consists  of  95  acres,  and  they  raised  daring  the  past  year — 

WbeM bushels..  127 

Cora do....  600 

Potatoes do 15 

Hay tons..    21 

with  oo  Tegetables  or  melons. 

Tb*  bailding  has  been  badly  ont  of  repair  up  to  the  present  time,  but  is  now  very 
comfortable  for  the  winter  although  it  will  need  considerable  more  repairing  than 
has  heretofore  been  estimated  for  to  put  in  in  good  condition. 

There  sboald  be  wind-mills  furnished  for  these  two  schools  to  pump  water  from  the 
rirer  near  which  they  are  situated,  both  for  lanndr^ing,  cleaning,  and  a  provision 
against  fire.  With  the  present  arrangement  of  having  a  carpenter  for  both  schools 
tMse  mills  could  be  erected  at  a  small  cost  should  they  be  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Tbe  Cbmanches  still  refuse  to  send  but  few  of  their  children  to  the, Kiowa  school 
and  are  clamorous  for  a  school  of  their  own  near  Fort  Sill.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
aootiier  year  will  not  pass  without  this  school  being  built  and  put  into  running  con- 
ditioe,  as  of  all  the  Indians  niK>n  this  reservation  they  are  by  far  the  best  material 
oat  of  which  to  malce  good  citizens.  It  is  unfortonate,  to  say  the  least,  that  their 
«hiMi«n  etaoald  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  ;  as  it  is,  notwithstanding  they 
do  not  send  their  ohlldi«n  to  school,  they  are  accumulating  more  property  and  are 
becoming  nearer  self-supporting  than  any  of  their  bretliren  of  the  blanket, 

DEPREDATING  UPON  WHITES. 

T1iM«haTe  been  bnttwo  cases  of  Indians  depredating  upon  whites,  and  these  were 
arrested  and  properly  punished. 

DEPREDATIONS  OF  WHITES  OPON  INDIANS. 

There  have  been  a  nomber  of  instances,  especially  of  horse  and  cattle  stealing,  bnt 
ia  most  instances  the  white  men  have  been  arrested  and  the  stock  recovered. 

DANCING. 

Tbe  Kiowas  held  this  year  a  snn  dance,  with  my  permission,  bnt  with  a  distinct 
anderstanding  that  it  should  be  (he  last,  and  was  not  of  a  barbarons  nature. 

GAMBLING. 

Gambling  is  on  the  decrease,  although  still  indulged  in  by  a  number,  but  in  the 
■eelosion  of  their  tepees. 

INDIAN  POUCB. 

TUs  force,  especially  the  Comanches  andWichitas,  have  been  thoroughly  efBcient 
this  year,  bat  I  have  not  so  far  been  able  to  secnre  any  members  for  the  n)rce  from 
tlH  Kiowas  or  Apaches  who  will  arrest  another  Indian  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
They  have  seized  about  2,300  head  of  trespassing  cattle,  have  arrested  and  removed  a 
nmnberof  trespassing  whites,  and  have  also  assisted  the  United  States  marshal  in 
nrving  warrants. 

BLACKSMITHY  AND  CARPKNTBRINQ. 

There  have  been  repaired  in  the  agency  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops  590  wag- 
ons, 925  plows,  110  branding  irons  made,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  donble 
•od  single  trees  for  plows. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  improved. 

LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY. 

As  a  general  thing  these  Indians  are  opposed  to  taking  their  lands  in  severalty,  nor 
do  I  believe  they  are  prepared  for  the  change.  The  heads  of  families,  within  the  last 
two  years,  have  selected  and  opened  up  farms  on  the  valley  lands  in  different  por- 
tions ofthe  reservation,  and  most  of  such  selections  are  good.  This  is  the  first  step. 
The  opposition  to  taking  tbe  lands  in  severalty  comes  principally  from  the  Kiowas 
and  the  affiliated  tribes,  and  especially  the  Caddoes  among  the  latter. 
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HISSIONABT  WORK. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  of  missionary  work  excepting  among  the 
Wichitas,  who  have  a  missionary  sent  to  them  from  the  Cherokees.  I  did  hope,  by 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Christian  public  in  my  last  annual  report  to  this  subject, 
that  something  would  be  done  for  the  Kiowas  and  Comancfaes,  although  my  impres- 
sion is  that  the  best  mode  of  missionary  work  among  them  is  to  give  them  plenty  of 
schools  with  good  Christian  teachers.  Ta]l[en  as  a  whole  there  has  been  amarked  Im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  these  people.  More  of  them  have  donned  the  white 
man's  dress.  Most  of  them  own  wagons,  baggies,  and  carriages,  and  there  is  decid- 
edly less  paint  and  feathers. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Lbs  Haix, 

The  CoHMissiONKR  OF  INDIAN  AiTAiRS.  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 


OsAGB  AND  Kaw  Agency, 

August  1,  1887. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  acting  agent,  the  following  annual  report  upon 
the  condition,  habits,  and  disposition  of  the  Indians  at  the  Osage  and  Kaw  agency, 
with  such  other  information  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  give,  in  accordance  with  in- 
stmctions  contained  in  yonr  circular  letter  of  June  13,  1837. 

Under  telegraphic  instructions  from  the  War  Department  and  written  instructions 
from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency 
July  1,  1887.    My  time,  therefore,  has  been  limited. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

I  consider  the  Osages,  in  one  respect,  the  best  provided-for  Indians  it  has  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  meet,  they  having  payments  made  to  them  quarterly  from  the  interest 
on  Osage  fund  from  $35  to  $10  per  capita.  They  seem  to  have  unlimited  credit  with 
the  traders.  In  fact,  for  Indians,  they  are  rich.  At  present  they  seem  to  be  in  a  com- 
paratively healthy  condition,  sufferiDg  some  from  malaria,  as  I  believe  any  one  will 
who  makes  his  home  here. 

RABITS. 

From  the  limited  time  I  have  had  to  judge,  I  believe  their  habits  to  be  indolent, 
much  preferring  to  hire  whites  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and,  in  but  few  instances, 
profiting  by  giving  a  helping  baud  and  thus  benefiting  themselves  with  the  knowl- 
edge they  might  gain  in  that  way.  I  think  they  spend  too  much  of  their  time  danc- 
ing. In  fact  the  older  ones  cling  as  far  as  possible  to  their  old  Indian  customs,  and 
thus  exert  a  very  bad  influence  ov^r  the  younger  members  of  the  tribe.  Even  the 
young  men  returning  from  Carlisle,  in  many  instances,  return  to  their  blankets  and 
old  habits,  through  the  influence  referred  to. 

DISPOSITION. 

The  disposition  of  the  Osage  and  Kaw  Indians  I  know  to  be  good ;  they  are  obe- 
dient, and  seem  anxious  to  learn  to  do  right.  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  them 
it  is  in  acts  of  omission  rather  than  commission.  If  they  would  report  what  they 
know  to  be  going  on  without  authority,  much  existing  evil  might  be  stopped. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  at  this  and  the  Kaw  agency  have  been  kept  up  through  the  year  with 
'  good  attendance,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  Jndg^,  fair  progress  made.    An  epidemic  of 
measles  attacked  the  school  children  at  Osage  agency  soon  after  the  first  of  January, 
1887,  that  diminished  the  attendance  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year. 

■    INOUSTRIAI.  WORK. 

All  the  females  are  taught  the  duties  of  honsekeeping,  those  of  a  seamstress,  and 
also  those  of  the  work  required  to  be  done  in  making  batter.  The  males  are  taught 
the  general  routine  work  to  be  done  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden. 

FARMINO. 

From  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  see  in  person,  and  from  inquiries  made  of  all  the 
reliable  parties  I  have  seen,  I  most  report  that  the  Indians  have  made  very  little 
progress  in  farming. 
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CHOPS. 

Up  to  the  10th  of  Jaly,  1887,  we  had  eye^  prospect  of  an  excellent  crop  of  com  at 
OMge  mmnoy.  Since  that  time,  for  want  of  rain,  the  crop  has  suflfered.  The  same  is 
trae,  I  tniak,  in  regard  to  the  crops  oyer  this  and  the  Eaw  reseryation. 

INDIAN  .POLICE. 

1  do  not  think  that  the  Indian  police  are  effectlye.  This  reseryation,  bordering  on 
the  State  of  Kansas  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  famishes  many  temptations  for  the  bad 
elcmeot  to  cross  the  line  and  commit  all  kinds  of  depredations.  Many  of  the  parties 
tttgrred  to  are  little  short  of  desperadoes:  a  few  of  them  can  stand  off  the  entire 
police.  Sach  persons  can  only  be  controlled  on  the  reservation  by  United  States 
tioopa. 

I  forward  with  this  a  report  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Standing,  connected  with  the  Carlisle 
sebool,  who,  daring  the  month  of  Jnly,  1887,  made  an  extensiye  trip  oyer  this  reser- 
Tstion.     I  think  the  information  given  by  him  will  be  of  interest. 

From  the  trouble  I  have  had  daring  my  short  service  here,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  United  States  troops  to  be 
ptmuuiently  stationed  here,  in  order  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  Indian,  to  stop  ille- 
—\  traffic,  and  to  rale  a  certain  element  that,  to  my  mind,  is  increasing,  claiming 

^al  rights  on  the  reservation  through  marriage. 

Attention  is  respectfallv  called  to  the  annaal  report  of  Sapt.  J.  C.  Keenan,  Kaw 
tgeney,  Attached  and  marked  Exhibit  "  fi." 

In  aooordADce  with  yonr  instructions  contained  in  letter  June  17,  1887,  I  have  the 
hoiwr  to  state  as  follows : 

Komher  of  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age: 

FnU-bloods 313 

Half-breeda 91 

Total 403 

Ramber  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age : 

Fall-bloods 317 

HtOf-breeds 82 

Total : 399 

Nnmber  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  whether  attending 
•choolor  not: 
Malca: 

Fnll-bloods 130 

Half-breeds 6» 

Total  males 198 

Feaales: 

FnU-bloods 126 

Half-breeds 67 

Total  females 193 

In  the  above  fignres  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  Qaapaw  Indians,  74  in  number, 
firing  on  the  reservation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Carroll  H.  Pottrr, 
Captain,  JSighteenth  Infantry,  Acting  Agent. 
The  CoMHisfliONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 

A. 

OSAOE  AOEHCT,  IHO.  TlB.,  July  IS,  1887. 
To  Curt.  C.  B.  PorrKB, 

Acting  V.  8.  Indian  Agent,  Qtage  Agency,  Ind.  Ter.  : 

Sa-.  C«mpl;iii|;  with  your  reqneat,  I  hand  yoa  herewith  »  synopsia  of  the  reanlt  of  my  observstion 
emi  laTettigBtion  into  the  preaent  eondition  of  the  ex-stadenta  of  Carliale  School  beloDKiBK  to  the 
Omb  tribe. 

I  hare  penonally  viaited  and  interviewed  twenty  oot  of  a  poaaible  thirty -aeven  who  are  reaident  at 
variava  pointa  within  the  limite  of  the  reaervation.  Of  theae.  eeventeen  only  had  remained  for  a  period 
<f  tkt«e  yean  or  more  at  Carliale ;  the  othera  were  alter  a  abort  atay  transferred  to  other  aohooia,  ami 
kave  ■!»«•  retoraed  home.  ,,, 

Ut  tUa  MTCMeeD,  twelve  are  malea  ana'are  altuated  aa  follows,  viz :  One  sick  with  consumptton 
tai  vaaUe  to  work ;  two  are  now  employed  aa  clerks  in  stores,  and  one  other  has  been  so  employed  for 
•  jmttfi  et  two  yeara,  but  is  not  last  now ;  four  are  farming  for  themselves  or  parenta,  and  four  are 
ii|i«ittil  aa  doing  nothing  in  pwUcalar. 
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Six  of  these  yonng  men  vere  dressed  in  citicen'a  clothinK,  vere  cleanly  in  appearance,  and  spoke 
Englisli  freely ;  three  others  wear  sometimes  Indian  and  sometimes  citizen's  dress,  wliile  the  others 
seem  to  make  a  pnustice  of  Tearing  Indian  oostnme.  All  except  one  have  at  some  time  or  anottier 
donned  the  blanket,  bat  do  not  make  a  practice  of  wearing  it. 

Three  of  the  five  girls  were  mixed  bloods,  and  are  still  pursuing  their  ednoation ;  the  two  fall-blood 
girls  who  are  stlU  on  the  reserration  are  both  nice  girls,  and  have  not  of  their  own  rolition  retomed 
to  Indian  life,  bat  have  been  overcome  by  the  entreaty,  bribery,  importunity,  and  in  one  instance 
blows,  of  relatives.  Two  other  girls  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  agency  school  were  only  saved  from 
a  like  fate  by  being  a^aiu  sent  otf  to  n  distant  training-school.  One  of  the  girls  has  been  heavily  tat- 
tooed on  hands  and  arms,  but  not  by  her  own  desire.  She  has  also  been  sold  in  marriage  for  thirteen 
ponies.  The  husband  iu  this  caKO  is  an  ex-school  boy  of  good  character  who  had  maintained  his  stAod 
as  a  white  man  until  within  two  weeks  of  his  marriage.  Altbongh  th«e  young  people  were  not  con- 
sulted parties,  it  is  possible  the  marriage  may  prove  a  happy  one.  The  two  girls  who  were  sent  away 
were  claimed  by  distant  relatives,  with  no  other  oldect  than  to  get,  if  possible,  their  selling  price  in 
ponies. 

The  yonng  men  do  not  fare  mncb  better.  From  the  time  of  their  retam  I  find  the  effort  commences 
to  make  them  Indiana  again,  and  all  possible  means  ore  need  to  gain  the  point,  the  most  potent  being 
the  dance ;  the  custom  being  that  when  a  yonng  man  Is  called  upon  to  join  the  dance  he  most  either 
comply,  forfeit  a  pony,  or  take  a  whipping.  Tinder  the  circnmstances  in  which  these  young  men  are 
placed,  ceuerally  returning  from  sohool  to  find  themselves  poor,  they  choose  the  dance  in  preference  to 
either  of  the  alternatives.  Some  of  these  yonng  men  make  a  good  flght,  holding  ont  for  two  years ; 
one  paid  his  pouy,  and  still  has  an  unbroken  record. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  circumstanoea  siUTonnding  these  young;  people  on  their  retnm,  to  show  that 
theirs  Is  not  an  ignominious  surrender  williout  resistaoce;  that  it  is  not  innate  savacery,  impatieDt  to 
be  freed  from  the  restraints  of  civilization,  bnt  a  combination  of  adverse  forces  well  nlgn  irresistible 
that  breaks  them  down,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  onr  sympathy  and  help  and  not  censure. 

So  far  as  I  can  gather  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  edncation  given  in  l^e  three  short  years.  Imper- 
fect AS  that  must  necessarily  be,  bat  in  the  oironmstanoes  that  sarroand  the  retnmed  student,  the 
tribal  tyranny  rendering  impossible  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  individaaJ  male  or  female,  and 
the  usage  that  permits  the  sale  of  innocent  girlhood  to  a  life  of  polygamous  slavery. 

The  results  of  the  Carlisle  school  seem  to  be  the  best  of  any  obnuned  among  the  Osages.  The  ex- 
students  speak  English  without  an  exception,  and  doubtless  time  and  a  more  general  and  equal  ednca- 
tion of  the  sexes  will  modify  some  of  the  adverse  influences  that  now  exist. 

It  seems  hardly  conitistent  with  our  American  ideas  of  freedom  that  these  young  people  should  be 
placed  at  so  great  a  disadvantage  in  maintaining  their  civilized  statas  on  tneir  own  soil  uid  in  the 
country  where  they  should  find  their  greatest  happiness. 

Very  reepectfally,  yours,  A.  J.  Stahdixo. 


B. 

Kaw  Agsnct,  Indian  Territory, 

July  29, 1887. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instmctions  contained  in  your  letter  dated  the  22d  nlti- 
mo,  the  following  is  respectfally  snbmltted  as  the  report  from  this  agency  for  the 
year  ending  this  date : 

The  agency  19  composed  of  one  small  tribe  of  Indians,  viz.,  the  Kansas  Indians, 
they  occupying  and  owning  this  reservation,  containing  about  I04,0UO  acres  of  land, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  excellent  for  farming  and  grazing. 

The  reservation  is  closely  snnouuded  by  enterprising  white  settlers,  many  of  whom 
appear  to  act  ont  the  idea  that  an  "Indian  has  no  rights  which  a  white  man  is  bound 
to  respect."    They  have  long  looked  with  covetous  eyes  upon  this  tract  of  land. 

The  Indians  generally  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed  toward  the  whites  when  thev 
are  treated  with  anything  like  justice,  except  when  nnder  the  Influence  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  obtained  through  the  perBdy  of  unprincipled  white  men.  Even  then 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  x>eace  and  comfort  of  the  whites  as  much  as  do  their 
own  kindred  race  when  in  the  same  condition. 

CROPS. 

Owing  to  lack  of  rain  when  most  needed,  and  the  hot  winds  that  followed,  the  crops 
have  been  almost  destroyed,  and  in  my  judgment  there  will  not  be  one-fonrth  of  a 
crop  of  com  raised  on  this  reserv*tion.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fields,  the  entire 
crop  is  a  failure. 

SCHOOL. 

The  progress  made  by  the  scholars  in  their  studies  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfao- 
torr.  They  write  a  good  hand  and  are  apt  in  figures.  Some  of  them  have  advanced 
'as  lar  as  simple  interest  in 'arithmetic,  and  in  the  more  important  subjects  of  reading 
and  speaking  the  English  language  have  made  good  progress.  The  conduct  dnrine 
sohool  hours  is  remarkably  good;  they  are  quite  intelligent  and  painstaking.  It 
would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  find  in  a  civilized  community  better  behaved  children. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Of  their  industrial  work  I  can  speak  highly.  They  are  willing  and  obedient,  ready 
at  all  times  to  follow  their  instructors,  and  to  do  what  they  can.    On  the  sohool  farm, 
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■bMit  3  acim  bare  been  planted  witb  potatoes  and  ikbont  3 acres  in  garden  vegetables. 
Tbe  potatoes  bave  not  done  well ;  tbey  will  average  about  one-third  of  a  crop.  The 
vegetables  did  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  the  drought  set  in  and  soon 
■iMe  -a  finish  of  them. 

Ibe  arerage  attendance  during  the  year  at  this  school  was  51  scholars.    We  do  not 
cxpeet  so  many  another  year,  as  a  great  many  have  grown  to  manhood  and  woman-' 
hood ;  at  least  they  think  so ;  but  I  am  in  hopes  we  will  be  able  to  keep  up  onr  number. 
The  school  fass  been  kept  open  nine  months  during  the  year.    The  children  are  all  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt,  generous  response  to  my  many  wants.  _  I 
promise  to  so  manage  the  affairs  of  this  agency  that  the  best  interest  of  the  service 
and  the  wel&ro  of  the  Indian  shall  at  all  times  be  the  object  in  view. 
I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  C.  Kkknan, 

Superintendent. 

Ci^t.  Cakrou.  H.  Pottxr, 

Acting  Agent, 


PONCA,  Pawner,  Otok,  and  Oakland  Aorncy, 

Indian  Tbrritory,  September  1, 1887. 

Snt:  I  hare  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  your  instrnetious  dated  June  13, 1887,  to 
Mbmit  as  follows  toy  seoond  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  : 

When  I  aaanmod  charge  of  them,  just  two  years  ago,  I  but  fointly  a[^reciated  the 
TMt  room  thon  existing  for  improvement.  It  has  since  dawned  upon  me  that  there 
then  existed,  and  I  realize  that  there  still  exists,  indeed  vast  room  for  improvement. 
I  laast  be  permitted  to  state,  however,  despite  modesty  in  the  matter,  that  these  In- 
diaos  have  greatly  improved  in  habits  of  industry,  and  I  believe  in  other  ways,  since 
1  flrst  knew  them.  I  do  not  know  that  this  improvement  can  be  attributed  to  a  l>etter 
esose  than  that  in  all  cases  where  they  failed  to  perform  the  required  amount  of  labor 
•rdnty  imposed  upon  them  I  have  placed  their  names  upon  the  "black  list"  and 
withheld  iasnes  of  evei^  character  until  they  came  to  terms.  By  pursuing  this  course 
we  Kot  them  to  do  their  part  fully  by  much  the  largest  and  most  promising  crop  of 
com  tboy  have  ever  had ;  but  it  distresses  me  to  have  to  add  tliat,  because  of  a  very 
severe  droocht  which  made  an  early  beginning  and  has  continued  faithfully  with  us, 
the  Poneas,  Otoes,  and  Tonkawas  will  scarce^  make  anything  at  all.  The  Pawnees 
will  reap  some  benefit  from  their  labors,  but  not  much. 

A  lamentable  feature  of  this  calamity  is  that  we  have  had  to  begin  a  weekly  issue 
of  subsistence  to  the  Poneas,  and  will  have  to  continne  issuing  to  the  other  three  tribes 
of  the  agency.  The  Poneas  and  Pawnees  surrendered  this  issue  of  rations  about  three 
years  ago,  and  were  beginning  to  evince  some  pride  in  their  independence  and  in  their 
•wneranip  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and  farming  implements  issued  them  from  time  to  time. 
This  neceaoity  is  to  be  greatly  regretted,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
iasne  of  daily  bread  tends  to  weaken  that  growing  sense  of  pride  referred  to.  Rations 
have  been  issned  to  the  Pawnees  since  last  March,  which  was  made  a  necessity  by  the 
fiiilnre  of  their  crops  last  year.  Despite  this,  however,  they  have  made  a  very  com- 
mend able  stmggle  this  season.  The  Otoes  have  never  given  up  the  issue  of  sub- 
aistence,  and,  together  with  the  Tonkawas,  are  now  being  Issued  to.  As  soon  as,  by 
the  indispensable  help  of  good  seasons,  we  shall  have  gotten  one  good  crop  ahead, 
I  shall  ask  authority  to  discontinue  this  ration  issue,  and  I  hope  to  date  from  the 
wement  it  is  granted  a  marked  forward  movement  with  them  all.  The  Indians  of 
eonne  are  heartily  discouraged  by  the  effects  of  the  drouth,  and  so  am  I,  but  we  hope 
Rsrerthsless  to  tty  it  another  season  with  equal  pluck  and  perseverance.  I  find 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  more  fully  comply  with  your  instructions  regarding 
this  report,  to  deal  separately  with  the  four  tribes  under  my  charge. 

PONCAS. 

Tbe  Poneas  hare  a  beantifnl  and  healthful  reservation  of  101,894  acres,  situated  30 
■liles  sonth  of  the  Kansas  line,  and  35  miles  from  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  which  is  very 
prodoetive  and  well  watered.  They  number  at  this  time  538,  having  decreased  23  in 
aomber  since  my  last  report.  There  have  been  29  deaths  amongst  them  this  year,  and 
18  births.  Syphilis,  consumption  and  scrofula  prevail  amongst  them  to  a  great  ex- 
teat.  Tbe  former  of  these  was  for  the  most  part  communicated  to  them  by  a  visiting 
band  of  the  Omahas  last  winter,  and  the  latter  seems  to  be  inherent  with  the  entire 
tribe.  They  can  not  be  brought  to  understand  the  dangerous  nature  of  syphilis,  and 
the  oxiatenee  of  it  with  them  is  often  concealed  until  it  is  past  control. 
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I  sncceeded  in  bolding  them  down  to  only  one  dance  a  week  dorinK  the  cropping 
season,  and  my  insisting  that  they  forego  the  hitherto  indiapensable  annnu  son 
dance  prevailed.  They  do  not  as  a  tribe  progress  in  ways  of  cleanliness.  This  de- 
sired boon  is  only  to  be  attained,  I  apprehend,  through  the  mediumof  their  children, 
when  the  old  ones  are  dead  and  gone,  and  their  children  have  beon  the  subjects  of 
prolonged  teaching  and  care. 

I  can  not  discover  any  tendency  favoring  the  land-in-severalty  question  with  the 
Poncas.  Their  chiefs  oppose  it,  and  I  believe  I  can  venture  to  say  that  as  a  conee- 
quence  the  tribe  oppose  it.  They  will  never  accept  individual  patent  or  ownership 
until  they  are  oroered  by  the  Government  to  do  so;  they  will  then  accept  it  witn 
but  few  murranrs,  and  will  give  no  one  any  trouble  in  the  matter.  They  are  onlv 
awaiting  a  positive  and  unwavering  executive  order.  A  very  small  percentageof  faith 
in  the  advice  or  council  of  the  white  man  remains  with  the  Indian  character  of  to- 
day. The  chiefs  comprise  the  most  potent  opposition  to  the  land-in-severalty  pol- 
icy, and  they  dictate  this  conrse  to  their  people  with  a  cunning  wish  to  perpetnate 
a  tribal  and  semi-savage  condition,  which  they  believe  will  unloose  thepnblic  parse- 
string  to  them  for  the  future  as  it  has  for  the  past.  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  Poncas, 
under  the  direction  and  leadership  of  Standing  Buffalo,  one  of  their  chiefs,  have  pulled 
against  me  all  of  this  year,  their  policy  of  idleness,  opposing  mine  of  industry,  being 
the  basis  of  their  opposition."  I  hope  to  manage  them,  however,  by  standing  firmly 
between  them  and  all  issnes  until  they  go  to  work. 

The  Poncas  have  been  issued  30  head  of  excellent  brood  and  work  mares  and  100 
head  of  graded  heifers  this  year.  Of  the  72  heifers  issued  them  last  year  about  50 
were  killed  and  eaten  by  them  during  the  winter.  They  did  this  butchering  veiy  slyly, 
and  the  police  could  not  be  induced  to  promptly  report  upon  them.  In  issnfng  tile 
lust  100,  I  took  great  care  to  impress  my  intention  to  withhold  issnes  of  every  Kind 
from  those  who  repeated  the  butchery  this  winter,  and  I  trust  the  impression  will 
Berve  at  least  to  enable  us  to  double  our  present  number  the  ensuing  year. 

School. 

The  Ponca  school  was  kept  in  session  the  usnal  ten  months  this  year,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  77  pnpils.  There  have  been  only  3  deaths  amongst  the  papils,  re- 
sulting from  measles,  which  contagion,  though  extending  to  nearly  evei7  pupil  of 
the  school,  was  well  managed  and  soon  gotten  rid  of.  The  employ^  have  with 
painstaking  energy  advanced  each  department  of  the  institution  up  to  a  very  good 
standard  of  excellence — one  which  I  think  I  can  safely  say  has  never  before  been 
reached.  We  have  labored  nnder  the  disadvantages  of  having  no  bam^jind  an  inade- 
quate water  supply,  both  of  which,  however,  are  being  arranged.  The  industries 
taught  have  been  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  laundrymg,  and  general  housework. 
Pifteen  acres  were  well  cultivated  by  the  boys,  but  because  of  the  drought  already  re- 
ferred to  they  will  produce  nothing. 

The  Ponca  children  are  bright  enough,  and  are  making  good  advancement,  but  they 
partake  very  much  of  the  nature  of  their  fathers  in  the  point  of  a  sullen  relnotance  to 
speak  more  of  the  English  language  than  will  exactly  do.  The  rule  on  this  point  will 
be  stricter  with  them  another  year,  and  I  trust  this  barrier  to  their  readier  progress 
will  be  overcome. 

PAWNEES. 

The  Pawnees  are  located  35  miles  southeast  of  the  Poncas,  npon  a  reservation  con- 
taining 283,020  acres,  which,  though  better  watered,  is  mnch  more  broken  and  not  so 
Jiroductive,  except  along  the  creeks  and  rivers,  as  the  one  npon  which  the  Poncas  are 
ocated.  This  reservation  was  their  own  selection,  and  they  were  removed  to  it  from 
Nebraska  in  1876,  at  which  time  they  numbered  2,026.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
yearly  decimation  with  them,  until  now  they  number  only  918,  being  a  loss  of  1,108 
within  the  eleven  years  intervening.  This  fearful  decimation  is  due  alone  to  the 
existence  of  scrofula,  syphilis,  and  consumption  amongst  them.  Their  location  is  per- 
fectly healthful,  and  pure  water  can  be  had  anywhere  npon  the  reservation. 

The  Pawnee  is  a  well-disposed  and  peaceful  Indian,  which  seems  strange,  and  makes 
a  good  showing  for  the  white  man's  care  and  association,  when  his  former  savage  and 
warlike  history  is  considered.  They  were  atribeof  villagers  a  few  years  ago,  but  that 
condition  has  very  nearly  been  broken  up,  and  they  now  are  in  families  located  upon 
farms  extending  over  almost  the  entire  reservation.  They  worked  very  well  this  year, 
and  had  an  excellent  showing  for  a  living,  when  the  droueht  set  in  upon  us.  They 
will  make  something  more  than  the  other  tribes  under  my  charge,  owing  to  their  hav- 
ing had  a  rain  or  two  which  did  not  reach  the  others,  but  nothing  like  suflScient  sub- 
sistence for  the  winter.  They  may  be  enabled  to  get  along  on  hitlf  rations,  bnt  notb- 
iog  less,  I  think.  An  improvement  in  their  habits  as  to  morals,  cleanliness,  and  gen- 
eral sanitary  considerations  is,  in  the  main,  to  be  looked  and  hoped  for  through  the 
education  of  their  children.    Improvement  with  them  in  these  particulars,  if,  indeed, 
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it  k  coing  on  at  all,  cannot  be  disooveted  or  noted  in  one  year.    It  is  a  matter  of 
Boeh  too  gradual  and  slow  progression  for  this. 

One  bondred  and  fifty  good  and  serriceable  horses  and  mares  (75  of  each)  were  issned 
the  Pawnees  last  winter.  This  issue  stimnlated  them  very  greatly  the  past  season ,  and 
they  have  generally  appreciated  and  cared  for  it. 

Tlte  chiefs  of  this  tribe  are  more  disposed  to  aid  in  the  attempt  to  advance  their 
people  than  is  tmo  of  those  of  any  other  tribe  nndcr  my  charge,  though  even  to  these 
and  their  tMuiefnl  interference  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace  the  cause  of  several  petty 
troubles  amongst  the  tribe  this  year.  I  do  hope,  for  the  sake  of  a  general  clearing  of 
the  Indian  sky,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  snre  resalt  of  rendering  more  potential  the  In- 
dian serrice  in  every  particular,  that  the  recognition  by  the  Department  of  chiefs  will 
soon  become  a  matter  of  memory. 

Neither  the  Pawnees  nor  any  of  the  other  tribes  under  my  care  have  adopted  the 
ralca  soveming  the  oonrt  of  Indian  offenses.  They  prefer  to  bring  their  troubles  be- 
fore the  agent  and  to  consider  his  decision  final.  These  trohbles  have  allbeen  adjusted 
satiafartotily  by  the  agent's  conception  of  even-handed  equity  in  the  premises. ' 

The  employ^  buildings  are  still  in  bad  repair,  and  we  need  new  shops  very  much, 
but  with  the  start  which  has  been  made  in  this  direction  we  hope  to  remedy  these 
tTMiblea  by  winter.  A  now  and  commodious  commissary  building,  embracing  a  clerk's 
oSce  and  diqiensary,  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  which,  when  completed,  will  afford 
great  relief  and  much  more  room  and  contentment. 

OTOE8. 

The  Otoe*  are  located  6  miles  south  of  the  Poncaa,  npon  an  excellent  body  of  well- 
watered  and  productive  land,  embracing  129,113  acres,  or  202  square  miles.  They 
nuDberat  this  time  355,  I.  e.,  106  men,  101  women,  and  148  children.  There  have 
been  13  birth*  and  16  deaths  among  them  this  year.  Their  sanitary  condition  isoom- 
pacatively  very  good.  They  are  freer  from  constitutional  and  hereditary  poisons 
than  either  the  Poncas,  Pawnees,  or  Tonkawas,  and  seem  brighter  and  better  speci- 
iBieas  as  a  rule.  They  have  worked  very  well  this  season,  considering  they  hare  been 
far  years  the  subjects  of  a  weekly  issne  of  subsistence,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ath^  tribes  of  this  agency,  they  will  reap  no  return,  owing  to  the  drought.  Their  hab- 
its, except  the  one  of  idleness,  indicate  a  nearer  approach  to  civilization  than  is  the 
ease  with  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  this  agency. 

The  children  of  this  tribe  are  especially  good  subjects  for  education,  and  should  by 
all  Meana  be  given  a  choice  chance.  The  school-house  which  they  now  have  wiU 
aeeammodate  but  50  pupils,  whilst  there  are  about  100  in  the  tribe  of  school  age. 
They  should  have  a  new  school  building  within  this  fiscal  year,  sufficient  for  the  ac- 
coauDodatioa  of  125  pupils,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  provisions  be  made  for 
its  eteetioo. 

School. 

Under  this  head  I  submit  and  adopt  a  report  which  Superintendent  Hutchison  has 
nade  upon  the  afiiairs  of  this  institution. 

TONKAWAS. 

Tbo  Tonlcawaa  are  located  15  miles  northwest  of  the  Poncas,  npon  the  Oakland  or 
eld  Nez  Perc£  reservation.  They  have  had  6  deaths  and  1  birth  amongst  them  this 
year,  deeivasing  their  number  from  90  to  83.  They  nearly  all  speak  the  English  lan- 
nage,  tasviog  aoiraired  it  by  continued  association  with  the  whites  all  their  lives. 
They  acted  as  gnidee  for  the  Texas  Rangers  and  the  Regular  Army  in  Texas  for  a 
■■■ber  of  years.  The^  acquired  much  of  their  English  while  thus  engaged,  aud 
donbtleaa  during  that  time  also  acquired  their  immoderate  love  of  "dreamful  ease." 
The  ToDkawaa  axe  amiable  and  have  grown  to  be  tolerably  adjustable.  They  make 
a  ready  feint  of  doing  what  is  directed,  but  always  fall  back  when  the  commander 
doM  (anoUier  of  their  Army  acquirements,  I  suspect).  They  are  still  the  subjects  of 
a  weekly  iaaoe  of  rations,  and  will  have  to  continue  as  sqcli  until  another  crop  can  be 
glows  at  least. 

They  have  worked  very  well  indeed  this  season,  under  the  direction  and  push  of 
Mr.  R.  B.  Ware,  the  general  mechanic  in  charge,  and  up  to  the  advent  of  the  drought 
were  very  mnch  enoonraged  by  the  prospect.  They  will  make  nothing,  however,  as 
their  erope  are  also  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  an  utter  failure.  I  regret  this  failure, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Tonkawas,  as  they  had  never  worked  any  before  last 
year,  and  needed  the  encouragement  of  success.  . 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  provisibti  be  made  to  furnish  these  Indians  the  eusning 
year  with  SS  good  mares  and  30  graded  heifers.  There  is  no  reason,  if  this  is  done, 
that  tUa  little  handful  of  people,  who  have  no  f and  whatever  to  draw  npoo,  should 
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not  become  self-snpporting  within  a  few  years.  They  have  excellent  soil  to  enlti- 
Tate,  and  plenty  of  it,  ana  the  comfortable  hoiiges  left  by  the  Nez  Perces,  scattered 
aboQt  over  the  teservation,  afford  more  than  a  home  apiece  to  each  bead  of  a  family. 
Let  ns  add  a  good  mare  and  cow  to  each  home,  and  I  believe  they  will  soon  work  their 
own  support. 

In  conclasion,  sir,  permit  me  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation  for  your  kindness 
and  aid  the  past  year. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  C.  Osborne, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  CouMissioxBR  OF  Indian  Affairs.  . 


Otok  Aoekct,  Indiah  Tkbbtiobt, 

Sqitnnber  1, 18S7. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  Babmltthe  foUowIne  uinaal  report  of  Otoe  Indnstrial  BoudiDg  School  for 
the  year  endinE  Jnne  SO,  1887.  The  past  year  has  been  a  snocesaful  oneln  many  ways  for  the  school, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  We  have  been  able  to  keep  in  schwd  all  the  papUs  we  could 
aooommodate  with  room,  as  oar  batldings  are  very  small.  Oar  comfortable  capacity  wUf  only  accom- 
modate aboui)  50. 

Whole  nnmber  of  papUft  In  school  dnrint;  the  year 68 

Average  att«ndiuioe  doring  the  ten  school  months 521 

Transierred  to  Chllocco  school  during  the  year   5 

Children  In  Otoe  tribe  not  enrolled  for  want  of  room 20 

The  healih  of  the  pnpils  has  been,  comparatively  spealciiig,  very  good.  Two  or  three  with  chronic 
complaints  were  excused  ftom  school,  and  have  since  Improved  very  mnch.  None  hare  died.  All  have 
bean  compelled  to  speak  KngUsh  and  discard  their  own  uuigoage  while  at  school,  and  the  resnlt  is  they 
have  made  rapid  advancement  In  learning  oar  language.  The  school-room  instruction  has  been  verv 
thorongh.  The  school  has  been  fortunate  In  having  the  best  of  teachers.  jDaily  hours  of  school  ftx>m  '9 
a.  m.  to  11.30  a.  m.,  and  from  1.30  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m. ;  also  evening  tession  lasting  from  one-half  to  one 
hour  each  evening,  except  Saturday  evenings.  We  have  an  interesting  Sunday  school  each  Sunday  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.  The  lesson  papers  and  other  literature  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  children,  bare 
been  fiimlshed  by  the  American  Sunday  School  TTnlon.  The  pupils  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
Sunday  school  lessons,  the  diiTerent  classes  committing  mnch  of  them  to  memorv. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  teaching  the  pupils  habits  of  industry.  The  girls  have  assisted 
well  with  the  work  in  the  kitchen,  sewing-room,  laundry,  aud  other  places,  and  have  been  tangbt  to 
make  bread,  pies,  etc.,  make  and  mend  olnthing,  wash  and  iron,  and  keep  bedrooms  and  bnilding  gen- 
erally in  good  condition.  The  boys  have  been  taught  to  take  care  of  the  school  stock,  such  as  horses, 
cows,  and  hogs.  Thirteen  acres  in  com.  oats,  millet,  and  garden  stnif  have  been  cnltivateB  by  the 
txns;  owing  to  dry  weather  the  crop  will  all  be  considerably  short.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of 
school  the  pnpils  had  plenty  of  vegetables,  such  as  beans,  peas,  onions,  radishes,  etc 

Durtng  the  year  the  school  prodooed  1,840  pounds  net  pork,  which  took  the  place  in  the  rations  of 
that  much  beef  or  bacon.  Doring  the  spring  and  summer  the  pupils  had  an  abundance  of  milk  and  a 
fair  supply  of  butter. 

In  conclusion  we  want  to  say  In  behalf  of  the  Otoe  children  that  they  are  bright  and  energetic  and 
learn  very  rapidly.  At  the  close  of  school  the  pupils  gave  an  entertainment,  lasting  some  two  hours, 
and  consisting  of  songs,  recitations,  and  dialogues.  They  deserve  much  credit  for  the  handsome  man- 
ner In  which  they  performed  their  parts.  When  convenient  buildings  are  erected,  with  snfGcient 
capacity  for  all  the  children  of  the  tribe,  the  school,  under  proper  management,  can  be  made  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Otoes. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  P^  HirrcHiBON, 
Superintendent  Otoe  SekooL 

B.  C.  OSBOBMB, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent, 

Ponea,  Pawnee,  Otte,  and  Oakland  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 


Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Tbrritort, 

Angutt  23,  1887. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instmctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second 
annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  18f$7. 

LOCATION. 

This  agency  is  located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Indian  Territory.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  on  the  sonth  aud  west  b^  the  Cherokee  reservation.  It  is  separated  from  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Missonri  by  an  imaginary  line  only,  and  from  the  Cherokee  res- 
ervation by  Neosho  and  Grand  rivers.  It  contains  212,^8  acres,  with  Spring  river 
running  nearly  through  the  center  from  north  to  south.  On  the^east  side  of  Spring 
river  there  is  considerable  timber  land,  which  is  generally  broke*n  and  rocky.  The 
timber  is  not  valuable.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  land  is  generally  high  roll- 
ing prairie. 
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TRIBES. 


There  are  eight  taibes,  or  remnaDte  of  tribes,  living  on  their  several  reserratiODS, 
vhich  comprise  this  agency. 

They  are  as  follows,  with  the  number  belonging  to  each  tribe  and  amoant  of  land 
occapied  by  each : 


Tribe, 

Hembera. 

Acres. 

Qmam 

lOi 
«4 

IM 
118 

84 

90 

248 

2C7 

St,98S 

az!i     ■■       

17,060 

rmte 

83,301 

Ottivs 

14,860 

ftawvnn  , 

13,0(8 

Mt4n , 

4,040 

!I«H» 

51,958 

Vna4.pn^ 

21,406 

Total 

1,129 

212;  298 

ADOPTIONS. 


There  have  been  about  sixty  persons  adopted  into  the  Qnapaw  and  Miami  tribes 
luing  the  year  by  aathority  of  the  Interior  Department.  As  a  general  thing  I  am 
<f9iiwd  to  adoptions,  as  I  find  parties  so  adopted  are  apt  to  canse  trouble  sooner  or 
later.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  where  it  may  beneBt  the  tribe.  I  can  not 
liMcrt  too  strongly  against  the  adoption  of  any  white  person  into  an  Indian  tribe. 


INTOXICATION. 

Tlwre  have  been  several  indictments  of  white  persons  during  the  year  for  giving 
vhiiky  to  Indians.  Two  cases  have  been  prosecnted  successfnily.  It  is  very  difi^ 
Mlt  to  prove  anything  by  Indian  witnesses  who  are  in  the  liabit  of  receiving  liquor 
of  loj  kind  from  whites.  There  has  been  oousidurablo  decrease  of  this  crime  the 
latter  part  of  this  year,  owing  to  more  stringent  laws  having  been  enacted  by  those 
MiTBiuiding  as.  I  have  great  hopes  that  in  the  future  our  troubles  in  this  direction 
an  sboat  ended. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Peorias,  Miamis,  Wyandottes,  and  Ottawas  are  practically  white  people,  a  part 
of  theia  having  farm-houses  and  bams  that  will  compare  very  favorably  with  their 
vUte  neighbors  over  the  border  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  They  nearly 
aH  bare  good  farms  and  are  good  average  farmers. 

The  Senecas  are  not  as  progressive  as  the  preceding  tribes ;  they  are  not  a  very  in> 
dnatiioos  or  energetic.people. 

The  Shawnees  are  a  alow  and  a  non-progressive  tribe.  They  still  adhere  to  many  of 
their  old  manners  and  customs.    I  notie  very  little  improvement  during  the  year. 

The  QoapawB  are  a  lazy,  indolent  set.    They  have  the  finest  reservation  on  the 


^caey,  bat  they  make  very  little  use  of  it  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  progress, 
Mt  are  content  to  live  the. life  into  which  tbey  were  born,  without  a  strnggle  for 
■Mwthing  better.    Tbey  were  induced  in  the  spring  to  farm  more  extensively  than 


fhtj  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  this  year  they  are  rewarded  by  an  ample 
crop. 

ne  Modocs  are  very  energetic.  They  are  willing  to  work  at  anything  at  which 
tltej  can  make  money.  They  have  cultivated  441  acres  of  land,  the  same  as  that  of 
laat  year.  I  purchased  for  them  last  spring  a  quantity  of  oats,  potatoes,  and  vegeta- 
ble neds  of  all  kinds.  They  were  issued  to  them  pro  rata.  They  have  been  well  oul- 
tiTsted  and  are  now  yielding  good  returns.  The  Modocs  can  not  be  said  to  be  quite 
nif-mpporting.  They  receive  a  small  monthly  ration,  together  with  a  few  annuity 
goods,  which  are  put  to  good  use  and  are  well  taken  care  of  by  them. 


AGRICULTCRE. 


Hie  rmin-fall  this  season  has  been  sufficient  to  prodnce  a  large  corn  crop.  It  was 
diT  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  for  oats  and  wheat,  consequently  they  are  rather 
U^t;  bat  the  prospect  for  corn  is  very  encouraging,  and  if  the  later  rains  dooot  fail 
we  shidl  have  the  largest  yield  ever  known  in  this  section.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds 
hare  d«ne  ^3(cwdingly  well. 
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AMKUITIES. 

The  following  tribes  receive  annuity  payments  aggregating  about  as  follows : 

Per  capita. 

Peorias —  $31.00 

Senecas 22.00 

Shawnees 21.00 

The  Miamis  received  one  payment  this  year  amoantinc  to  $146  per  capita,  drawn 
oat  of  United  States  Treasary,  derived  from  sale  of  their  lands  in  Kansas.    The  Qaa- 

SawB,  Ottawas,  and  Wyandottes  do  not  receive  any  annuity  in  money  or  goods.    The 
[odocs  receive  annuity  goods. 

INDIilN  COURT. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  consists  of  the  captain  and  two  privates  of  the  police 
force.  We  have  not  had  occasion  to  convene  it  this  year  to  try  a  single  offender,  and 
only  once  has  it  been  called  together  to  settle  a  civil  case  when  the  parties  could  not 
arbitrate.  I  recommend  that  all  difficulties  be  first  taken  before  the  council  of  the 
tribe,  then  if  the  decision  of  the  council  is  not  satisfactory  either  party  can  appeal  to 
me,  and  I  either  then  decide  the  case  or  call  upon  the  Indian  court  to  do  so. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  consists  of  a  captain  and  six  privates.  They  have  done  efficient 
work  the  past  year.  I  have  always  found  them  willing,  encrKctio,  and  brave.  They 
have  had  no  trouble  in  carrying  out  all  my  instructions.  If  I  send  one  of  them  after 
an  evil-doer.  I  always  rest  assured  that  the  party  will  be  brought  in  promptly  if  he 
can  be  fonnd. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Most  of  the  missionary  work  at  this  agency  has  been  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  Rev.  John  M.  Watson  and  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hubbard  have  labored  faith- 
fully the  past  year  amons  the  Senecas,  Wyandottes,  and  Modocs,  more  especially. 
Rev.  Mr.  Tipton,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  hte  also  labored  during  the  year  among 
the  Wyandottes. 

MODOC  DAY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  well  attended  during  the  year.  Two  gro  wn-np  Modocs,  a  man 
and  woman,  have  been  atteuding  during  the  winter,  learning  to  read.  A  great  inter- 
est is  shown  in  the  scnool  by  the  whole  tribe.    The  improvement  has  been  marked. 

MIAMI  DAY  SCHOOL. 

The  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  good  the  past  year.  The  parents  of  the 
children  take  a  great  interest  in  the  school.    The  children  have  progressed  nicely. 

PEORIA  DAY  SCHOOL. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  that,  owing  to  party  feeling  in  the  tribe,  a  great  number 
have  not  sent  their  children  to  school.  I  intend  the  coming  year  to  employ  another 
teacher,  and  I  look  forward  to  a  better  attendance. 

BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  boardlDg-schools  at  this  agency.  The  Seneca,  Shawnee  and  Wyan- 
dotte, located  on  the  Wyandotte  reserve,  4  miles  southwest  of  agency.  It  has  a 
capacity  to  accommodate  100  pupils.  It  has  been  well  attended,  and,  since  repairs 
were  placed  upon  it  last  fall,  the  buildings  have  been  greatly  improved. 

The  Quapaw  boarding-school  is  located  on  the  Quapaw  reserve,  Vi  miles  west  of 
azenoy.  It  had  a  capacity  for  50  pupils.  On  April  4  the  dwelline-house  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  which  lessened  the  capacity  to  30  pupils.  The  attendance  has  been 
good.  The  health  at  both  schools  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  good.  For  far- 
ther particulars  I  would  refer  you  to  reports  of  the  superintendents,  which  accom- 
pany this  report. 

ALLOTMENT. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  brought  ven^  prominently  before  the  Indians  of 
this  agency  since  the  enactment  of  the  law.    We  have  talked  "  allotniient"  on  all 
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# 
•oitabto  occaaions,  and,  as  a  rale,  the  Indians  are  gradually  coming  to  see  that  it 
win  benefit  both  tbemselTes  and  their  children.  And  as  their  interest  is  increasinff 
il  will  be  bot  a  short  time,  in  my  opinion,  till  all  the  tribes  of  this  agency  will  call 
fer  their  land  in  severalty.  The  Peorias  and  Miamis,  nnder  the  present  law,  are  ex- 
cepted from  its  provisions.  However,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  largo  ma- 
jonWof  the  Miamis  desire  their  lands  in  severalty.  In  my  Judgment,  one-third  of 
thePeoriaa  are  also  in  favor  of  land  in  severalty.  The  Wyaudottes  are  opposed  to 
aHotment,  principally,  I  believe,  because  there  is  only  suflScient  land  on  their  reserva- 
tioato  give  each  one  80  acres.  Much  of  their  land  on  their  reserve  is  broken,  hilly, 
lod  rocky  p  bnt  if  each  Wyandotte  oonld  have  promised  him  80  acres  of  good  arable 
bad,  I  believe  their  objection  would  be  withdrawn. 

SANITABT. 

For  MBitsry  condition  I  would  refer  to  following  communication  from  Dr.  W.  K. 
Davis, agency  physician: 

VUh  fcw  exceptioD*  the  practice*  of  SQ-called  medicine  men  nave  been  abandoned  and  tbe  Indiana 

■  tMa  aceacj  rely  solely  opoo  the  aKenoy  pbyaloiiui  and  rational  medicine  for  the  cnre  of  diaeaae.  N  ine 
kaaAmTaiid  seventy-two  oaaes  have  been  treated  dorine  the  paat  year,  with  It  dastha.  Ko  deaths 
tan  eeearted  at  the  aehools  daring  the  year,  and  bnt  litue  aorioaa  Ulneaa. 

Tba  praTaUing  troablea  during  tbe  anmmer  aremiaamatio  diaeaaes.  As  we  have  on  these  several 
nnmliaaa  aboat  <5  milea  of  river  bottom  the  cases  of  malarial  fevers  are  very  nnmeroos.  In  winter 
■almaaafy  diaeaaes  prevail,  and,  owing  to  the  factthatmany  of  these  Indians  are  afflicted  with  phthisis 

■  •aaaoae  of  Ita  stages,  pnenmonitla  and  bronchitis  are  qnite  serions  and  often  fatal.  Among  the 
Mifci  It  aad  Qnapewa  we  have  stramons  diseases  In  all  their  varied  forms  almost  nniveraally,  andcon- 
•■■ftia  baa  earned  olT  more  of  them  perhaps  than  all  other  diseases. 

Iliayaf  tbe  Ifodoca  hare  asked  permlsaion  to  retnm  to  Oregon  on  a  visit,  and  during  Julr  of  last 
.nar  leave  waa  granted  six  consumptives  and  one  nurse  to  go  to  Klamath  agency,  Oregon.  Or  these 
•as  tki,  and  the  others  were  much  beneBted.  Some  of  them  have  returned  and  more  of  them  want  to 
IS.  It  wenld  aeem  an  aet  of  mercy  to  allow  them  this  one  chance  for  life.  Owing  to  prevailing 
•nkSitJe  dlaeaaee  among  the  Modocs,  many  of  their  children  die  quite  young,  and  only  a  few  families 
■steed  m  raiainx  any  obildren. 

STATISTICS. 

I  hnewith  forward  all  statistics  as  instructed.  The  amounts  for  crops  are  all  esti- 
■stsd.    None  of  the  crops  are  as  yet  gathered. 

PROGRESS. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a  decided  progress  among  most  of 
the  tribe*  of  this  reservation.  There  are  fewer  offenses  committed,  much  more  or- 
derly eondact,  and  a  much  better  tone  of  morals  than  prevailed  this  time  last  year. 
Tbe  fuming  has  been  improved,  and  this  year  we  are  blessed  with  abundant  crops. 
I  also  note  a  healthy  improvement  in  both  the  day  and  boarding  schools. 

In  eonclosion  I  wish  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  all  courtesies  extended  and  for 
its  hearty  co-operation. 
Very  lespeotfolly, 

J.  y.  Summers, 
C.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMxissioinsR  or  Indian  Affairs. 


QUATAW  AontCT,  IKOIAH  TgBBrrOBT, 

Aumat  23,  1887. 
ta:  I  have  the  hooor  to  band  yon  uy  report  fur  the  Qaspaw  boarding-sohool  for  the  year  ending 
JsasM,  U87. 

The  past  year  haa,  with  one  exception,  been  a  very  prosperous  one  for  the  school.  Last  September 
*s  ibniliwi  eanie  io  promptly,  and  we  had  a  full  attendance  during  the  winter. 

Abaat  I  o'eloek  on  the  morning  of  tbe  4th  of  April  tbe  west  wing  of  tbe  dwelling-hoase  was  discov- 
■ad  is  be  oo  fire.  It  was  drst  seen  by  the  Urgergiris.  who  at  once  gave  tbe  alarm.  VTe  immediately 
■ad  Ifeeibree-pamp,  but  the  Are  increased  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  per- 
iMtpia.  When  we  tomkA  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  subdue  it,  we  net  to  work  to  carry  out  all 
Iha  fiapacty  UtMt  we  could  from  the  burning  buudlng.  The  employes  and  children  worked  faithfully, 
mi  I— iliTiiislilii  of  the  property  was  saved. 

PieviBoa  to  the  fire  we  had  In  60  children,  bnt  we  lot  30  of  them  go  home.  Since  that  time  our  at- 
tsadaase  haa  been  very  irregular. 

ZhsaaedaA  and  tmx  thia  year  have  been  decidedly  successful.  In  their  season  we  have  liad  all  the 
v^ptoola*  oar  otaiUren  could  consume.  We  have  in  about  8  acres  of  garden  and  potatoes,  4  acres  of 
mt^kam,  aad  14  acres  of  corn ;  all  looking  nioely.  These  wera  well  ciutivated  by  the  boys  nnder  tbe 
SnMisa  of  the  Induatrial  teaoher.  Wa  hope,  if  the  season  continnes  propitious,  to  be  able  to  save  con- 
sMicahl*  ptodnee  tot  winter  nae.  In  connection  with  the  school  we  have  a  farm  of  180  acres,  which 
is  fiBtad  est  oa  aharea,  the  Government  receiving  one-third  of  the  crop  for  rent.  No  cereal  craps  were 
pa  la,  aad  the  eon  at  the  present  time  looks  very  promising. 
OvMtasB,  cattle,  aad  hogs  are  doing  well.    We  have  had  a  bir  Increase  ttom  the  two  latter. 
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With  tbe  exception  of  chills  and  fever  daring  tiie  aQtamo,  the  health  of  the  ohildien  has  been  i^ 
With  the  usistanoe  and  nnder  the  direction  of  the  several  heads  of  the  departments  the  ewUen 
have  done  ail  the  work  ooonected  -with  the  school,  each  as  cookinK,  wasliing,  sewinx,  stalile  woric,  milk- 
ing, and  gardening.  This  sammer  ve  liave  milked  10  cows,  and  the  children  have  had  all  tlie  milk  they 
ooolddrmlL 

The  progress  is  the  sobool-room  has  been  verv  satisiactory.    I  also  note  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  address,  manner,  carriage,  and  deportment  of  the  papUs. 

The  employto  have  labored  with  commendable  zeal  and  to  their  untiring  efforts  the  credit  is  due  for 
onr  sneoess  the  past  year. 
Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  and  assistance,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 
Tour  ooedlent  servant, 

E.  K.  Oawib. 
Svperinimdent. 

J.  T.  SUMUIRS, 

U.B.  Indian  Agent, 


QUAFAVr  Agbkct,  Imoum  Teuutori, 

Augutt  10, 1887. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  instmctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  Seneca,  Shaw- 
nee, and  Wyandotte  truning  school,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887. 

The  attendance  for  the  pa^t  year  has  been  unusually  good,  having  for  the  moat  part  abont  100  chil- 
dren, ranging  in  ages  from  six  years  to  eighteen  years. 

The  sobool  builmngs  are  situated  in  the  aootheaat  comer  of  the  school  farm,  and  are  of  frame  stmot- 
ure,  and  while  rather  old  and  worn,  with  a  few  dollars  expended  annually  for  repairs,  will  answer  tbe 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  quite  well. 

Toe  school  farm  comprises  160  acres,  all  of  which  is  nnder  fence,  and  100  acres  in  cultivatian.  The 
balance  is  nsed  as  a  meadow,  from  which  we  secure  our  winter's  supply  of  hay  for  the  school  stock. 
An  unnsnai  effsrt  was  made  this  year  toward  raifiing  vegetables.  Having  22  acres  sown  in  garden, 
and  giving  it  the  closest  attention,  enabled  the  children  to  have  an  overabundance.  The  gaiQen  ex- 
ceeded our  most  sanguine  expectation.  Host  of  the  seeds  were  sown  in  drills  3  feet  apart,  and  in  100- 
vard  rows.    The  folfowing  is  tlie  result  t 


OnioDS • raws.-  28 

Radishes do...  20 

Lettnoe - do...  15 

Parsnips do...  25 

Peas ; do...  40 

BeeU do...  30 

String-beans do...  18 

Cucumbers do...  8 

Tomatoes do...  8 


Sweet^om rows..    M 

Popcorn do...    IS 

Water-melons hills..  450 

Musk-melons do..  S30 

Irish  potatoes acres..      C 

Turnips... do...      4 

Sorghum do...      7 

Corn .do...    80 

Millet : do...    28 


besides  pumpkin  and  squash  planted  over  20  acres  of  com  ground. 

The  sanitary  oonditton  of  the  school  is  good,  owing  to  our  persistent  endeavors  to  keep  the  holldings 
neat  and  tidy  and  tlie  grounds  clean  and  free  from  filth,  and  in  consequence  have  had  littto  or  ao  sick- 
ness during  the  past  year. 

The  sohool.room  exercises  have  been  carried  on  with  a  good  deal  of  energy,  and  the  mental  advaaoe- 
ment  made  by  the  cliildren  is  very  decided.  An  exhibition  is  uocasionally  given  in  which  much  in- 
terest is  manifested. 

The  household  affairs,  under  the  supervision  of  the  matron,  have  progressed  nicely.  The  oliildrea 
seem  to  be  much  interested  in  their  work  and  endeavor  to  do  their  best  to  excel.  We  liUtor  under 
some  disadvantage,  however,  as  the  greater  part  of  our  scholars  are  too  small  to  do  much  work. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  muntained  without  much  difficulty,  and  punishments  have 
been  oaUed  for  but  little. 

Most  ail  of  the  children  nnderstand  the  English  language,  and  speak  it  with  eaae  and  correotnesa. 

We  have  endeavored  to  keep  their  iudnstrial  trainiuz  apace  with  that  of  their  literary  training  by 
miking  details  that  permit  of  their  being  in  the  sohonl-room  half  of  each  day. 

In  conclusion  I  wiU  add  that  your  kindly  oomperation  and  support  has  l>een  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  year  obedient  servant, 

Harwood  Hall, 

Superintendent 

J.  v.  SinnuBS, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent 


Sac  and  Fox  Agbncy,  Indian  Tkrritory, 

Auguet  m.  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  a  report  of  the  condition  of  aflfairs  at  this  aigency 
for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1837,  being  my  second  annaal  report. 

This  agency  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  Indian  Territory,  bounded  a«  f(dlows: 
On  the  north  by  the  Cimarron  river,  on  the  east  by  the  Creek  and  Seminole  Nationa, 
on  the  south  by  the  South  Canadian  rirer,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Oklahoma  coontry, 
being  about  75  miles  in  length  and  36  in  width. 

The  five  trit>e8  oocnpying  this  tract  of  land  ate  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Miaaia- 
sippi,  Mexican  Kickapoos,  lowas.  Absentee  Shawnees,  and  Citixens  Band  Pottawato- 
mies. 
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SAC  AND  FOX. 

Th«  Sm  Mid  Fox  ladiana  purchased  from  the  Creeks  their  reservation,  which  com- 
prites  about  475,000  acres,  aboat  10  per  cent,  of  which  is  good  agricultural  land,  the 
mouDder  being  high,  broken  upland,  about  30  per  cent,  being  covered  with  post- 
otk  lod  black-jack  timber.  They  number  528  persons ;  50  per  cent,  are  blanket 
Iidisos,  live  in  tepees,  and  cultivate  small  patches  in  com  and  vegetables ;  35  per 
not  dress  partly  in  citizens'  clothes,  live  part  of  the  time  in  houses  built  near 
i|iriBgs  or  where  water  is  easily  obtained  by  digging ;  15  per  cent,  dress  wholly  in 
citixeiw' clothes,  live  in  comfortable  log-bouses,  and  own  small  herds  of  cattle,  horses 
lod  bogs.     Very  few  provide  hay  for  their  cattle  during  the  winter  months. 

Tbe  past  two  years  about  20  families  have  opened  up  farms  on  the  bottom  lands  of 
the  North  Canadian  and  other  streams,  where  good  com  and  vegetables  have  been 
podooed.  There  have  been  about  100  acres  new  land  plowed,  and  10,000  rails  made, 
ud  several  log-honses  built,  the  last  year.  One  serions  obstacle  in  the  way  of  open- 
big  np  farms  oy  Indians  is  their  pony  teams  are  not  strong  enough  to  break  the 
pnirieaod. 

HO-KO-BO-KO  BAND  OF  SAC  AND  FOX. 

Ho-ko-ho-ko's  band  of  Sacs  and  Foxes,  numbering  about  113,  refused  to  remove  from 
Cmsu  to  the  Territory,  as  provided  in  their  treaty  of  1868.  In  May,  1886, 1  inves- 
tigated their  condition,  and  found  them  in  very  destitute  circumstances,  camping 
ipoD  lands  owned  by  white  men,  who  were  vpry  much  annoyed  by  their  presence  and 
11th  whmn  several  difficnlties  had  arisen.  In  one  a  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  woman  was 
•Toely  beaten.  These  facts  being  reported  to  the  Indian  ofiBce,  Inspector  Bannister 
vMinstmeled  to  remove  them  to  tbe  Territory,  which  was  accomplished  with  the  as- 
Htioeeof  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry  last  November. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  agency  I  attempted  to  enroll  them  preparatory  to  the  pay- 
■cnt  of  their  annuity  funds,  which  had  been  set  aside  for  ,two  years,  for  the  purpose 
of  aaiiting  tbem  when  removed  to  their  home  in  the  Territory.    Paw-she-paw-ho,      , 
od  two  of  his  leading  men,  opposed  the  enrollment,  but  after  being  placed  under 
iiwrt  for  a  few  days  they  withdrew  their  opposition. 

In  Febmary  last  a  delegation  of  seven  visited  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of 
tetniDg  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  and  honorable  Commissioner  of 
ladiaa  Affairs  whether  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  return  with  their  families  to 
itant.  They  were  informed  that  the  order  for  their  removal  was  made  with  due 
delibetstion  and  altogether  for  their  good,  and  that  they  could  not  be  permitted  tore- 
tm  to  Kansas.  The  Commissioner  instructed  them  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the  Ter- 
litocT  and  open  np  farms  wit^  the  money  that  had  been  paid  them,  and  in  a  few 
7cu«tiiey  would  see  that  their  condition  would  be  much  better.  Although  they  did 
Mt  rasch  home  until  March  first,  they  fenced  and  have  cultivated  a  fair  crop  of  com 
■d  vegetables,  and  will  in  a  few  years  have  good  homes. 

THR  MEXICAN  KICKAP008, 

KnBhalng  325,  reside  on  their  reservation,  set  aside  by  Executive  order  dated  An- 
(art  15,  ie£S,  sitnated  sonth  of  the  Deep  Fork  Canadian,  west  of  the  Sao  and  Fox 
nserre,  north  of  the  North  Fork  Canadian  and  east  of  Oklahoma,  comprising  about 
00,000  acres ;  10  per  cent,  being  good  arable  land,  65  per  cent,  being  good  summer 
pixing  lands,  and  25  per  cent,  being  covered  with  post-oak  and  black-jack  timber. 

These  Indians  live  in  tepees,  wear  blankets,  and  are  the  only  ladians  of  this  agency 
*lio  lefoae  to  send  their  cnildren  to  school.  They  are  good  workers,  and  neany  al- 
*af*  OTodnce  good  crops  of  com  and  abundance  of  vegetables.  This  year  their 
enps  have  been  well  cultivated,  and  early  vegetables  did  well,  but  owing  to  the  late 
dry  weather  their  pumpkin  crop  will  be  light.  They  have  250  acres  in  cultivation 
i^isat  172  last  ^ear.  With  an  increased  acreage  I  anticipate  1,500  to  2,000  bushels  of 
ofB  more  than  is  needed  for  their  support. 

lOWAS. 

Tlw  lowaa,  numbering  88  persons,  reside  on  their  reservation,  set  aside  by  Execn- 
tire  Older  dated  August  15,  16n3,  comprising  about  225,000  acres,  bounded  on  tbe 
«Mt  by  Oklahoma,  on  the  north  by  Cimarron  river,  on  the  south  by  Deep  Fork 
Caudiaa,  and  east  by  Sac  and  Fox  reserve.  The  quality  of  soil,  character  of  conn- 
tiy,  and  timber,  about  the  same  as  the  Sac  and  Fox  reservation.  The  greater  por- 
tioa  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  all  cultivate  small  fields,  which  have  been  enlarged  con- 
■dsnblr  the  last  year;  from  the  present  prospects  will  produce  sufficient  com  to 
•^ly  them  two  years;  but  with  theqi  as  with  most  Indians  they  provide  not  for  the 
r. 
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They  receive,  besidea  their  regular  annnity  of  $57,  about  $15  per  capita  from  tke 
lease  of  their  land  for  grazinc  purposes.  They  live  mostly  in  tepees  and  bark  houses, 
though  some  have  comfortable  log  bouses  and  wells  of  good  water.  Quite  a  number 
speak  English  sufficiently  well  to  be  understood. 

They  are  very  anxious  just  now  to  see  their  lands  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  sold  and 
to  have  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  come  to  the  Territory,  so  that  they  can  have  a  black- 
smith shop,  school,  and  medical  attention. 

These  Indians  had  in  cultivation  last  year  1  acre  to  each  individual  member  of  the 
tribe ;  this  year  they  have  double  that  qnantity. 

The  Absentee  Sbawnees  and  Citizen  Band  Pottawatomies  occupy  the  30-mile  square 
tract  lying  south  of  the  Kickapoo  and  Sao  and  Fox  reservations,  containing  about 
576,000  acres.  Quality  of  soil  and  character  of  country  and  timber  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  reservations  of  this  agency ;  is  well  watered  by  the  two  Canadians,  which 
form  its  north  and  south  boundaries,  and  Little  river  running  through  the  center. 

ABSENTEE  8HAWMBKS. 

The  Absentee  Shawnees  all  reside  on  the  north  side  of  Little  river,  which  was  for 
some  years  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  tribes.  They  number  722,  and  are  the 
most  industrious  and  thrifty  Indians  of  this  agency ;  all  live  incomfortable  log  houses, 
and  cultivate  from  10  to  50  acres  in  com.  Ifany  have  orchards  which  bear  nice 
fruit.  They,  in  addition  to  their  fiuiniag,  engage  considerably  in  raising  cattle, 
horaas,  and  hogs. 

Big  JxitCt  Band, 

known  as  the  Upper  Absentee  Shawnees,  left  the  reservation  about  twelve  years 
ago,  at  the  time  of  allotments  of  land  to  the  Shawnees  and  Pottawatomies.  They 
located  on  what  is  now  the  Mexican  Kickapoo  and  Iowa  reservations,  where  they  have 
supported  themselves  by  farming  and  raising  cattle  and  horses.  They  were  notified 
in  last  November  of  the  order  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
return  to  their  reservation  and  select  some  suitable  place  to  reside  permanently, 
which  they  did.  These  people  sustained  heavy  losses  from  their  removal,  having  to 
abandou  their  houses,  farms,  and  hay  provided  for  the  support  of  their  stock  during 
the  winter  months;  also  as  their  stock  drifted  back  to  their  old  homes,  with  no  one 
to  look  after  tbem,  quite  a  number  were  killed  and  stolen.  As  soon  as  they  had 
'  selected  a  location  they  commenced  work,  building  houses,  clearing  up  land,  and 
making  rails,  working  like  white  men,  and  this  year. will  produce  a  fair  crop  of  corn 
and  vegetables.  They  deserve  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  borne 
their  removal,  and  some  means  should  be  devised  by  which  they  might  receive  pay 
for  their  imprpvements  on  the  lands  of  the  Mexican  Kickapoos  and  lowas.  The  Ab- 
sentee Shawnees  have  never  drawn  annuities  or  rations  from  the  Government,  and 
send  their  children  to  school  more  readily  than  ipost  Indians. 

THE  CITIZENS  BAND  P0TTAWAT0MIK3 

are  not  so  thrifty  as  the  Shawifees,  are  mixed  bloods,  mostly  white,  of  French  descent, 
live  in  houses,  cultivate  small  farms  to  corn  and  vegetables,  and  raise  cattle,  horses, 
and  hogs.  Tiioy  rent  their  land  to  white  men,  and  nave  more  intruders  among  them 
tlian  all  other  tribes  of  this  agency.  They  number  about  418  ^  have  no  school  on  their 
reservation,  and  very  few  are  able  to  educate  their  children  in  the  States. 

In  the  soutbem  portion  of  this  reservation  there  is  located  a  Catholic  mission 
school,  with  capacity  to  accommodate  60  male  and  40  female  pnpils.  The  buildings 
are  substantially  built  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  well  ventilated,  and  neatly  painted. 
There  are  in  cultivation  at  this  school  about  190  acres,  175  of  which  is  cultivated  to 
com,  oats,  and  wheat,  and  15  acres  in  orchard  and  garden.  There  being  ample  accom- 
modations at  this  school  for  all  the  Pottawatomies  desiring  to  patronize  it,  1  would 
suggest  the  advisability  of  the  Government  extending  such  aid  as  will  justify  the 
management  to  admit  them.  i 

WHISKY' 

in  small  quantities  has  been  brought  on  the  reservation,  mostly  from  the  Creek 
country.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  United  States  commissiouerls  court  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  agency,  and  depntv  United  States  marshals  appointed,  the  sales  have 
been  less  frequent,  and  the  purchasers  are  mostly  mixed  bloods  and  white  men. 

OAMBLINO 

is  indulged  in  by  nearly  all  Indians  of  this  agency  on  a  small  scale,  and  very  few 
think  it  a  vice,  much  less  a  crime.  Some  are  good  checker  players,  and  all  are  fond 
of  games.    I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  in  the  reservation  schools  ^uch  games 
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M  baaetwll  fot  the  boys  and  croquet  foi  the  girls  day  sports,  and  dancing  in  the  even- 
tag  were  intiodaoed,  it  would  tend  to  divert  their  minds  from  the  Indian  war-danco 
■iM  other  Manaeineuta  and  sports  known  on'y  to  the  aborigines. 

scaoou. 

The  Sao  and  Fox  Mannal  Labor  School  farm  is  located  at  the  agency,  and  comprises 
610 acres  very  poor  upland,  about  80  acres  of  which  was  once  caltivated,  but  owing  to 
repeated  Cailores  in  crops  was  abandoned,  and  the  rails  inclosing  it  nsed  iu  repairing 
l>Mtiire  fences.  There  are  about  20  acres  inclosed  near  the  school  buildings,  a  por- 
tioo  of  which  has  been  fertilized,  and  produces  good  crops  of  early  vegetables  and 
•weet  com.  About  6  acres  is  planted  in  com  and  the  balance  is  iu  orchard,  which 
fields  a  fair  crop  of  early  apples,  very  few  trees  producing  winter  varieties  having 
Men  planted.    The  peach  crop  has  failed  the  last  two  years. 

The  attendance  at  this  school  the  last  year  wns  31,  at  a  cost  of  (13.88  per  month 
pet  capita.  The  same  attendance  last  year  cost  66  cents  less.  The  enrollment  this 
year  waa  66,  and  but  for  sore  eyes  among  the  pupils  the  attendance  would  have  been 
itleart40. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School  farm,  is  located  at  Shawneetown,  38 
mike  ftvui  the  agency.  There  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  this  school  320  acres  of 
had.  Forty  acres  are  in  cultivation^  30  acres  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  North  Fork 
CaaadiaD-is  in  com  this  year,  and  will  produce  sufficient  to  support  school  stock  the 
cortent  fiscal  year.  About  3  acres  produced  a  fine  crop  of  early  garden  vegeta- 
kks,  and  some  com  ;  the  balance  is  orchard,  which  will  produce  a  fair  crop  of  sum- 
aer  sod  fall  apples,  very  few  winter  varieties  having  been  planted.  The  peach  crop 
ku  failed  the  last  two  seasons. 

Tbe  attendance  at  this  school  the  past  year  was  65,  an  increase  of  23,  and  a  rednc- 
tim  in  tbe  cost  of  $L12  a  month  per  capita  over  last  year. 

SANITARY. 

Tbe  health  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  has  been  remarkably  good  the  last  year, 
tk  paft  winter  being  a  very  mild  one.  No  deaths  from  exposure  nave  occurred.  No 
ntati  has  been  kept  of  births  and  deaths  with  any  tribes,  except  Sac  and  Foxes. 
They  report  20  births  and  '<!2  deaths,  the  deaths  occurring  mostly  among  infants. 
Thiee  between  fifteen  and  tventy^six  died  of  consumption.  Three  hundred  and  nine 
of  this  tribe  have  been  treated  by  the  agency  physician. 

MISSIONAST  WORK. 

I  mclose  the  reports  of  Rev.  Fathers  Thomas,  of*  Sacred  Heart  Mission,  Chas.  W. 
Kitk.  Shawneetown,  and  Wm.  Hurr,  Sao  and  Fox,  representing  the  Catholic,  Friends, 
ud  Baptist  societies,  respectively. 

Tin  following  table  represents  by  tribes  tbe  number  of  Indians  attached  to  this 
ageBey,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mexican  Kickapoos,  can  be  relied  upon  as  being 
•ahstantially  correct : 


Tribes. 

Ualea. 

Femolee. 

Childnn,  scbool  age, 
between  6  and  16. 

* 

Males. 

Females. 

W 
iw«dr«T      

257 
43 
352 
202 
160 

271 
45 
370 
216 
165 

70 
0 
100 
73 
25 

88 

Un<  

12 

120 

^iiB  lUad  P«rtmwatoniirti 

84 

iLiina  KifiksiKKni 

30 

ToUl     

1,0U 

1,067 

277 

334 

• 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  about  150  Indians  of  other  tribes  on  the  reser- 
Tationof  this  agency.  Lost  year,  this  time,  there  were  about  350  of  this  class.  I 
have  induoed  About  200  to  return  to  the  reservations  to  which  they  belong.  Quite  a 
nomber  have  left  since  the  passage  of  tbe  severalty  bill.  , 

White  men  married  to  Indian  women,  ond  others  unlawfully  residing  in  the  Terri- 
totT.  rive  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  Indians.  I  am  iu  favor  of  a  law  that  will 
prohibit  white  men  married  to  Indian  women  from  residing  upon  any  Indian  reser- 
Tstioo,  either  in  the  Indian  Territory  or  any  of  the  States,  excei)t  those  that  have 
penniasion  from  the  Indian  Office,  and  under  $10,000  bonds. 
Very  respectfully, 

Moses  Neal, 

The  ComnssiOKEB  o?  Inpun  Axvaibb,  U.  S.  IniUtn  Aj/ent. 
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Union  Indian  Aobnct, 
Mvscogee,  Ind  T.,  September  1,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  this,  the  annual  report  of  Union  agency,  for 
the  year  ending  Angast  31,  1887. 

In  obedience  with  yoar  snggestion  that  this  report  is  intended  for  public  use,  and 
should  contain  such  information  as  in  itself  will  afibrd  to  one  who  inquires  for  the 
first  time  respecting  this  agency  a  fair  picture  of  its  condition,  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  substantially  repeat  what  has  been  previously  stated. 

I  have  made  an  earnest  endeavor  to  get  fall  and  reliable  statistics  from  the  execa- 
tive  o£Bcers  of  the  five  nations,  but  have  not  fully  succeeded,  as  the  records  are  not 
in  every  case  thoroughly  kept,  and  some  of  the  officers  fail  to  respond  from  indiffer- 
ence or  apathy. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  extends  over  the  country  occupied  by  Cherokee 
Nation,  Choctbw  Nation,  Chickasaw  Nation,  Creek  Nation,  and  Seminole  Nation. 
Its  area  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kansas,  on  the  east  by  Qnapaw  agency,  where 
several  small  bands  are  collected,  to  wit :  Qnapaws,  Peorios,  Ottawas,  Sbawnees, 
Wyandottes,  and  Senecas,  by  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  on  the  south  by  Texas,  on  the 
west,  by  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Apache,  and  Wichita  country,  by  Pottawatomie,  Sac 
and  Fox,  Pawnee,  and  Osage  oonntries.  The  Cherokee  strip  belongs  also  to  this 
agency,  a  body  of  country  covering  some  6,050,000  acres  of  land,  and  bounded  by 
Kansas  on  the  north,  by  Kaws,  Osages,  Nez  Percys,  Ponoas,  Otoes,  and  Missonrias  and 
Pawnees  on  the  east,  on  the  south  by  the  so-called  Oklahoma  district  and  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  country,  and  on  the  west  by  Texas  panhandle  and  "No  Man's  Land," 
so  called. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  is  divided  into  ten  political  districts,  to  wit :  (1)  Coowee- 
scoowee,  (2)  Delaware.  (3)  Saline,  (4)  Tahlequah,  (5)  Going  Suake,  (6)  Flint,  (7) 
Illinois,  (8)  Sequoyah,  (9)  Canadian,  ^10)  Cherokee  Strip.  These  districts  have  dis- 
tinct political  organizations,  as  counties  in  the  States. 

The  Creek  Nation  is  divided  into  six  districts,  similarly  organized,  to  wit:  (1) 
Coweta,  (2)  Okmulgee,  (3)  Muscogee,  {4)  Deep  Fork,  (5)  Eufaula,  (6)  Wewoka. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  is  divided  into  three  districts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  counties,  as  follows,  to  wit:  Moshotatnbbe  district:  (1)  Su^arloaf,  (2)  ScuUy- 
ville,  (3)  Sans  Bois,  (4)  Games,  (5)  Tobucksy.  Pushmataha  district:  (1)  Kiamichi, 
(2)  Blue,  (3)  Atoka,  (4)  Jack's  Fork.  Apukshanubbee  district:  (1)  Towson,  (2) 
Cedar,  (3)  Wade,  (4)  Red  River,  (5)  Boktncklo,  (6)  Eagle,  (7)  Nashoba. 

The  Chickasaw  Nation  is  divided  into  four  counties,  as  follows,  to  wit :  (1)  Panola, 
(2)  Tishomingo,  (3)  Pontoctoc,  (4)  Pickens. 

The  Seminole  Nation  is  small  and  not  subdivided. 

The  following  is  an  ofScial  register  of  the  principal  officers  of  these  nations  as  far  as 
known  to  this  office,  to  wit : 

CHEBOEEE  NATION. 


Name. 


Office. 


Distriot  or  ooonty. 


Address. 


Hon.  D.  W.  Bnnhyhead . 
Eon.  Rabbit  Bunch 


Bon.  James  Keys. 


WilUam  Vann 

George  Baldridjte .... 
.T.  W.  WalUngstiok. 

B.  S.  Landram 

Aaron  Terrell 

John  Brown 

W.  E.  Sanders 

O.  P.  Benge 

Charles  Smith 

B.  F.  Paden , 

Thomas  Ballard , 

Watt  Starr 

H.  C.  Boss , 

S.  Hilderbrand 

J.  L.  Ward 

J.W.Wolfe 

•Trase  Bed  Bird 

O.F.Adair 

W.  P.  Boas 


Ik  D.  Spears  . 


Principal  chief 

Assistant     principal 

chief. 
Chief     Justice     sn- 

greme  court, 
triot  sheriff 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.:.... do 

do 

do 

do 

District  judge 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do   

School  superintendent 


.do. 


Canadian .1%.. 

Seqnofah 

Going  Snake 

Delaware 

Tahlequah 

Blioois 

Cooweescoowee 

Salhie 

Flint 

do 

lUiuois 

Cooweescoowee 

Saline 

Canadian 

Delaware 

Tahlequah 

Going  Suake 

Sequoyah  

1st  ocucational.  con- 
sisting of  Coowoes- 
coowet*.  Delaware, 
and  Saline. 

2d  educational,  cnn. 
sieting  of  Tahle- 
quah. Going  Snake, 
W)d  Flint. 


Tahlequah,  Ind.  T. 
Do. 

Chontean,  Ind.  T. 

Webber's  FalU,  Ind.  T. 
Camp  Creek,  Ind.  T. 
FUut,  Ind.  T. 
Vinita,  Ind.  T. 
Tahlequah,  Ind.  T. 
Sanders,  Ind.  T. 
Ctaremore,  Ind.  T. 
Salina,  Ind.  T. 
FlinMnd.  T. 

■    Do. 
CUrfleld,  Ind.  T. 
Oo-wa-l«,  Ind.  T. 
Locust  Grove,  lod.  T, 
Webber's  Fails,  Ind.  T. 
Maysville,  Ark. 
Tahlequah,  lud.  T. 
Flint,  lud.  T. 
Cbilder'sStotion,  Ind.  T 
Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T. 


Talilequah,  lod.  T, 
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Xuml 

Offlee. 

District  or  ooaoty. 

Address. 

ILK.  Brawn  

School  soperiotendeDt. 

3d  edacational.    con- 
siatioK  or  Illinois, 
CaDsdian,  and   Se- 
quoyah. 

Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T. 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

H«.  Tbompson  UcKlnney. 
Hml  John  B.  Torabnll 

Princinal  chief    

McAllpstor  Ind.  T. 

Superiute  n  d  e  n  t    of 

schools. 
do 

Goodland,  Ind.  T. 

ICUcbell  Rarrison 

1st  district 

WintAH  McKiniM^T 

..  do        

2d  district 

Cove,  Polk  ooontv,  Ark. 
Caddo,  Ind.  T.     * 

do   

«!7k«2s!:.;:::::::;;::: 

8cnIlyviUe 

Oak  Lodge,  Ind.  T, 

U^rfnf^MO 

......do   .............. 

Sans  Bois 

Oklahoma,  Xnd.  T. 

do 

Maxey,  Ind.  T. 
Ola,  Ind.  T. 

flMiHwwifl  Nelson 

Gaines  

AlbvTtCaniev  .... 

do     

Tobuoksy. ............ 

Savana,  Ind.  T. 

do 

Wade. 

Btarr  J.  Lndlow 

do 

Maahoba 

Do. 

Jaeksoa  Hodson  .......... 

.":;.do :...::.:"" 

Eaelo 

Eafflptown,  Ind.  T. 

do 

Red  River 

Harris  Ferry,  Tex. 
Lukfatah,  Ind.  T. 

SiiwJ.  Peter 

......do 

do        

Boktolclo 

OtTtemiion    

Towson 

Cedar 

Doaksville,  Ind.  T. 

Uwnata  WUliama 

do 

Do. 

do  

Kiaroichi 

Ooodland,  Ind.  T. 

IbXuCalo 

do  

Jack's  Fork 

JiBss  C.  Folsom 

do  

Atoka 

Atoka,  Ind.  T. 

iMUPiTkias 

do  

Blue 

Bogey  Depot,  Ind.  T. 
Boiiinston.  Ind.  T. 
Ola,  Ind.  T, 

JnaWilUam 

,.  do 

JltaPsTTT 

Gaines..... 

WaUMB  tf.  Htchlynn 

......do ............... 

Xobucksy  ............ 

McAUester,  Ind.  T. 

CREEK  NATION. 


Ha.  Jowph  IL  Perrrman 

G«rnBMks 

i.CllMsT 

SaPAT. 

V«asFlx«eo 

Sacas  BasitUa 

i>«ehich« 

^■■pwy  Chertokes 

CraMa  Tostiokke 

OsaMillsr 

SsiQaoa  Brown.....  ••..... 

K.H.UcUuce 

JHkCT  Smith 

OsTiiPrank 

T.  W.nieco -. 

TkawsTariMda 

JWassBtBerryhffl 

MmPteitiaa 

K-LBmner 

immCtlbat 


Principal  chief 

Captain  light-horse  oo. 
Dtstnot  Judge 


PioaecutinK  attorney . 
Captain  light-horae  co 

District  Judge 

Prosecuting  attorney . 
Captain  Ught-horae  co . 

District  Judge 

Prosecuting  attorney . 
Captain  light- horse  CO . 

District  Judge 

Prosecoting  attorney . 
Captain  light-horse  co. 

District  Judge 

Prosecuting  attorney . 
^aptainlight-horse  co- 
District  Judge 

Prosecnting  attorney . 
Superintendent     of 
public  schools. 


Enfanla  .... 

do 

do..... 

IleepFork. 

Tdo.... 

do.... 

Coweta 

do 

do.... 

Muskogee. 

, do 

do 

Wewoka... 
......do.... 

do  ... 

Okmulgee .. 

do.... 

do..... 

do.... 


Eufanla,  Ind.  T. 
Ettfaula,  Ind.  T. 

Do. 

Do. 
Okmulgee,  Ind.  T. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wealaka,Ind.  T. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cane  Creek.  Ind.  T. 
Okmulgee,  Ind.  T. 
Uuscogee,  Ind.T. 
Wotumpko,  Ind.  T. 

Do. 

Do.  • 

Okmulgee,  Ind.  T. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


CHICKA.SAW  NATION. 


Boa-WnUan  Guy 

j»»Ttnki^...::::::... 

Colbert,  Ind.  T. 

''•^'■■KsBip. ...... ...... 

County  Bheriff ....... 

do   

Do. 

ViUBlNekerwn 

County  Jndge 

g«"B.  Chase 

do 

Healdton,  Ind.  T. 

Biatoiuu  Cnvat... 

County  jndKo  

Coantyaheriff    .    .. 

Mill  Creek  Ind  T. 

C«*«sK(!G«e 

do       .  .  ....... 

Tishomingo,  Ind.  T. 

■njPwty 

Connty  Jndge 

'•MS  Pnii.r...... ::..... 

do 

Do. 

ti-uimitj .:..::::...::. 

General  school  snper- 
intendent. 

Wapanuoka,  Ind.  T. 

THE  SEMINOLE  NATION. 
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Tbe  population  ia  not  materially  changed  from  last  year,  except  the  natural  increase 
and  immigration  of  white  labor,  and  is  estimated  aa  follows,  to  wit : 

Cberolcees,  native,  adopted  white,  adopted  Uelawares,  and  Sbawnees  and 

freedmen  (about) 23,000 

Cboctaws,  native,  adopted  white  Indians,  and  freedmen  (about) Id,  OPO 

Chickasaws,  native,  adopted  white,  and  freedmeu  (abont) 6,000 

Muscogees  or  Creeks,  natives,  intermarried  whites,  aud  adopted  freedmen 

(abont) H.OOO 

Seminoles,  natives,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen  (abont) 3, 000 

United  States  citizens  lawfully  in  the  agenqy  as  licensed  traders,  railroad, 

Government,  and  coal-mine  company  employees  and  their  families  (about).  9, 000 
Farm  laborers  and  other  working  men  and  families  under  permit  ot  Indian 

authorities  (abont) 20,000 

Emigrants,  visitors,  and  pleasure-seekers  (abont) 1,500 

Claimants  of  citizenship  denied  by  Indian  authorities  (about) 3,000 

Willful  intruders,  holding  cattle,  farming,  gambling,  loafing,  tramping,  steal- 
ing, probably 3,000 

Total  (about) 100,000 

THE  POLITICAL  CONWTION. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  effected  by  the  Federal  law  and  by  tbe  laws  of 
the  several  nations;  tbe  Federal  law  operating  through  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  which  has  both  district  and  circuit  court 
powers,  and  has  cognizance  of  all  criminal  cases  arising  in  which  a  citizen  of  tbe 
United  States  is  a  party,  bnt  does  not  have  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  country. 

The  Federal  law  (section  464,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States)  authorizes  the 
President  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  think  fit  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
various  provisions  of  any  act  relating  to  Indian  affairs,  and  in  section  463,  ibid.,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  agreeable  to  such  regulations  as  tbe  President  may  prescribe,  has  the  management 
of  all  Indian  affairs  and  of  all  matters  arising  out  of  Indian  relations.  This  places 
.  almost  antocratio  power  in  the  bands  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  it  applies  to  this 
agency,  except  in  so  far  as  regnlated  by  treaty  and  st.atutory  provisions. 

Under  section  464,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Indiau  Department,  of  very  com- 
plete and  full  character,  have  been  made  and  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  by  which  this  office  is  guided.  Section  20S>8,  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes, 
declares — 

Each  Indian  agent  nhall  within  hie  agency  manage  and  inperintrnd  the  interoonrse  with  the  In- 
(Itans,  ajt'reeable  to  law  and  execute  and  perform  such  regnlatiuna  and  dntiea  *  *  *  as  may  be 
preacribed  by  tbe  Proaident,  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Intetior,  or  tbe  Commiasioner  of  Indian  Affiiin. 

Under  these  rules  and  regulations  an  Indian  police  force  of  forty-three  men  has 
been  established,  which  has  been  of  much  service  in  the  prevention  and  suppression 
of  crime,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  orders  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  of  this  agency. 

The  laws  of  the  several  nations  have  Jurisdiction  of  all  cases  of  eith^  civil  or 
oriminal  nature  lu  which  Indians  or  adopted  citizens  are  the  only  parties,  the  juris- 
diction varying,  however,  in  the  several  nations.  The  Cboctaws  and  Chickasaws 
claim  and  exercise  exclusive  jnrisdiction,  though  tbe  adopted  citizen  is  a  United 
States  citizen  and  not  of  Indian  blood.  The  Cberokees  claim  aud  exercise  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  while  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  do  not  exercise  jurisdiction  of  inter- 
married United  States  citizens. 

The  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  five  nations  are  based  on  those  of  the  States, 
modified  to  suit  their  changing  condition,  and  show  every  j'ear  marked  improve- 
ment. 

In  1808  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Cberokees  passed  an  act  appointing  "regu- 
lators," "who  were  authorized  to  suppress  horse-stealing  and  robbery,"  to  "protect 
the  widows  and  orphans,"  and  kill  any  accused  person  resisting  their  authority.  At 
this  time  the  law  was  that  if  a  man  killed  another  for  any  cause  or  by  accident,  be 
hhould  be  killed  by  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased  in  a  similar  manner,  whether 
by  knife,  gun,  or  a  club ;  or,  if  the  slayer  should  fly,  tben  his  brother  or  nearest  of 
kin  was  responsible,  and  could  be  killed  by  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased  in  just 
such  manner  as  first  killing  had  occurred.  This  elfective,  if  barbarous  law,  reduced 
murder  to  a  minimum,  and  no  one  was  more  willing  to  seize  the  murderer  than  his 
nearest  of  kin,  who,  under  the  law,  paid  the  penalty  if  ho  was  peimitted  to  escape. 
In  1810,  however,  the  following  law  was  passed,  to  wit: 

Be  it  known  that  tbia  day  the  Tarions  clana  or  t^bea  which  compose  tbeCherolcee  Nation  hare 
nnanlmonsly  paaaed  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  lives  for  wUch  they  may  have  been  indebted,  one  to  tbe 
other,  and  have  mataally  agreed  that  after  this  evening  the  aforesaid  Mt  ehall  become  binding  on 
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civTT  daa  and  tribe;  and  the  afonaatd  oteDS  or  tribes  have  abo  sKreed  tbat  If,  tn  fntnre,  any  life 
dbnniil  be  kMt  witlioat  maltce  Intended,  the  innooent  aggTeaeor  ahall  not  be  acooonted  guilty. 

Be  it  known  also  that  should  it  happen  diat  a  brother,  forgettinfc  hie  natnral  affection,  ehonld  raiee 
hie  iiaiHl  In  mnerr  and  kill  bia  l>rotber,  h«  thatt  beaecounUd  guilty  of  murder  (that  it  should  hare  biten 
Hhi  I  mimti  till  this  declaration  indicates  the  crudity  of  the  previoun  CheiolcBp  law)  and  suffer  accord, 
iagly,  aad  if  a  miLn  has  a  borse  stolen,  and  shonld  overtake  the  tklBf,  and  should  his  anger  bo  so  forest 
aa  to  esnae  Um  to  kill  him.  Utl  hit  blood  rtmain  on  hit  own  contcience,  but  no  satiafaction  shall  be  do- 
laaitilsd  tor  hia  life  fium  his  relatives  or  the  clan  be  may  belong  to. 
By  order  of  the  Seren  Clano. 

TuBTLii  AT  Home, 
Speaker  of  Oouneil. 
A^rored. 

Black  Fox,  Principal  Chief. 
PATH-KItLKB,  Second  Chitf. 

TOOCHAUtK. 
0(MTA!CA.IXAB,  Ayril  10,  1610.  , 

At  this  time  almost  snprenie  power  was  placed  in  the  hancla  of  the  headmen,  and 
Indian  custom  constitnted  all  the  law  there  was.  In  18*28  the  Cherokees  adopted  a 
oon8titQtien,and  now  tbey  have  a  constitntion  and  laws  perfected,  filling  a  leather- 
boond  volnme  of  369  pages,  of  which  the  people  niay  he  Jnstly  proud,  and  in  which 
every  provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  Cherolcee  courts 
arp  aotborized  to  issne  writs  of  ejectment,  attachment,  frarnishment,  injnnction,  man- 
damns,  and  all  processes  necessary  to  render  effective  the  purposes  of  their  estahlisb- 

OMOt. 

Having  given  a  sketch  in  the  annual  report  of  1886  of  the  Cherolcee  law,  I  will  in 
this  report  sketch  the  Choctaw  law. 

The  laws  of  the  Cboctaws  have  improved  as  that  of  the  Cherokees.  The  first  writ- 
tm  law,  of  November  6,  1834,  in  the  old  Choctaw  volnme  of  laws,  declares  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  and  a  murder  to  kill  any  one  for  a  witch,  but  that  any  one  claiming 
to  be  a  witch  or  declaring  any  one  eUe  a  witch  shall  receive  sixty  lashes  on  the 
bare  back.  It  would  seem  not  unlawful  before  this  to  kill  any  one  who  was  deemed 
to  be  a  witch. 

The  Choctaws  have  now  a  ponstitntion  and  an  intelligent  code  of  laws  of  some  200 
eleacily  printed  octavo  pages.  The  constitntion  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  was  adopted 
at  Doaksville,  January  11,  1860,  "  in  order,"  as  it  declares,  "to  secure  to  the  citizens 
thrreof  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,"  and  there  asst^rabled  in  general  con- 
rration  the  Cboctaws,  to  uite  their  own  language,  did  "ordain  and  establish  their 
noatitation  and  form  of  government,"  and  did  "mutually  agree  with  each  other  to 
tatm"  themselves  "  into  a  free  and  independent  nation,  nut  inconsUtent  uiith  the  Con- 
•titettm.  treaties,  ani  lavis  of  the  Vnitei  States,  by  the  name  of  the  Choctaw  Nation." 

Firtlf  The  boundaries  are  formally  declared,  and  then  follows  a  "  Declaration  ot 
Bights  "— 

Ttat  the  general,  great,  and  essential  principle  of  liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized 
ad  eetaUiahed. 

Section  1  declares — 

That  all  free  men,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  arc  eqnal  in  rights,  etc. 

Section  2— 

That  an  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free  government  Is  founded  on  their  an- 
Iterity,  and  established  for  their  tieneflt,  and  therefore  tlmy  have  at  all  times  an  inalienable  and  in- 
4«feoaib1«  right  to  alter,  reform,  or  atwlish  their  form  of  government,  in  such  manner  as  they  think 
fnpef  and  expedient. 

Section  3  declares  against  any  religions  test  for  ofilce,  or  establishment  of  religion 
bylaw. 
Section  4  declares  "  freedom  of  conscience." 
Section  5 — 

So  person  shall  for  the  same  offense  be  twice  pnt  in  Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  any  person's 
liiufuiy  be  taken  or  applied  to  pabllo  nse  without  the  consent  of  the  general  oonnoil,  and  without 
jsat  compensation  being  first  made  therefor. 

Section  7 — "  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolable."  Freedom  of  speech, 
tte  right  to  carry  arms,  security  of  person,  houses,  papers,  and  possessions  from  nn* 
reasonable  seizures  and  searches,  are  declared,  and  "  remedy  by  due  course  of  law  for 
aay  inj  aiy  done  a  citizen  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation  : "  also  in  crimiua. 
fnaeentions — 

Tb«  right  of  being  heard  by  himself  or  connsel,  or  both,  to  demand  the  nature  and  caose  of  tbe  ac- 
CBHiiaa,  to  l>e  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have  a  compulsory  process  for  witnesses 
p  Us  bohaif,  a  speedy  trial.  Impartial  Jury,  etc. 

The  general  conncil  is  forbidden  to  pass  hills  of  attainder,  retrospective  law,  or 
laws  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts. 
The  constitntion  proceeds  in  every  material  respect  like  the  State  constitutions, 
— *-*-'t  muttmdit,  distributing  the  powers  of  the  nation  into  three  distinct  branches, 
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the  leg^slatiye,  execative,  aud  jndicial,  and  declarinK  the  fnnctioii  of  each.  The 
legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  12  members,  and  a  house  of  repTeaentatiree  of 
am>at2&  members. 

Section  8,  Article  3,  is  as  follows : 

Everr  bill  which  ebaU  have  passed  both  hoQM«  of  the  leEislatnre,  shall  be  presented  to  the  principal 
obief ;  If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  It  with  his  objections  to  the  Dome  in 
which  it  shall  liave  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  obJectioDs  at  large  apon  the  Journal  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it;  if  after  such  recouaideration,  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent  with  the  objections  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  sfaalMikewise  be  reconsidered; 
if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  preaentof  that  house,  it  shall  becomes  law,  but  in  sncbcase 
the  vote  of  both  bouses  shall  be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  members  vot- 
ing for  and  against  the  bill  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each  house,  respectively  ;  if  any  bill  shall  Dot 
be  returned  by  the  principal  chief  within  three  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  become  a  law  lu  like  manner  as  if  he  liad  signed  it.  Every  bill  pre- 
sented to  the  principal  chief  one  day  previous  to  the  a^ioumment  of  the  legislature  and  not  returned 
to  the  house  in  which  it  originated  before  its  a^Jonroment,  shall  become  alaw,  and  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  If  signed  by  the  principal  chief. 

The  jadicial  department  consists  of  one  supreme  court,  with  no  jurisdiction  but 
snch  as  propei'Iy  belongs  to  a  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  three  circuit  judges,  one  to 
each  political  "  district,"  with  superintending  control  over  the  county  courts,  and 
with  "power  to  issue  all  necessary  writs  and procestt  to  carry  into  cflfect  their  general 
and  specific  powers  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  may  be  provided  by 
law."  The  county  courts  are  probate  courts  and  have  jurisdiction  of  all  matters 
relative  to  disbursement  of  money  for  county  purposes  aud  in  every  other  case  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  internal  improvements  andlocal  concerns  of  their  respective 
coanties.  They  have  no  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases,  but  may  sit  in  examining 
courts  and  commit,  discharge,  or  recognize  to  the  proper  circuit  court,  and  to  issne 
writs  and  process  to  bind  any  person  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  "  principal  chief,"  assisted  by  three 
subordinate  district  chiefs.  Their  term  is  two  years  and  may  not  serve  more  than  two 
terms  in  succession.  The  election  takes  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  August  on  ereu 
years.    The  chief  has  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  State  governor. 

Every  tree  male  citizen  eighteen  years  of  age,  having  ueen  a  citizen  for  six  months 
and  a  resident  for  one  month,  is  a  qualified  elector  in  that  county. 

The  Clioctaws  hold  their  land  in  common,  and  each  citizen  is  entitled  to  all  the  land 
he  chooses  to  inclose  and  cultivate  (though  he  is  not  permitted  to  come  within  440 
yards  of  another  citizen's  improvement  Without  his  consent,  except  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages), but  he  must  have  it  in  a  condition  to  return  him  an  annual  income  in  money 
or  property,  else  it  reverts  to  the  public  domain  and  may  be  settled  by  another. 

The  constitution  gives  any  citizen  who  may  find  any  mine  or  mines,  or  mineral 
waters,  exclusive  right  and  privilege  to  worlc  the  same  as  long  as  he  may  choose, 
within  I'mile  in  any  direction  from  his  work  or  improvement;  provided,  however,  he 
does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  former  settler.  Under  this  excessively  lib- 
eral section,  numbers  of  conl  mines  have  been  opened,  and  being  well  worked,  about 
a  half  million  tons  having  been  taken  ont  last  ^ear. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not  permitted  to  make,  bny,  or  lease  land  ia 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  but  do  work  such  in  great  numbers  under  Choctaw  permits. 
The  subject  of  "permits"  forms  a  distinct  chapter  in  tlie  Choctaw  code,  and  is  quite 
thoroughly  treated.  Section  1  on  "licensed  traders";  section  Si  on  "fanners  and 
renters";  section  Son  "professional  and  tradesmen";  section  4  on  "common  labor- 
ers"; section  5  on  "miscellaneous  employ^."  The  general  provision  is  that  the 
person  seeking  permit  must  be  vouched  for  by  a  certain  number  of  respectable  citi- 
zens, and  his  application  approved  by  the  county  judge.  The  permit  is  then  issaed 
by  the  county  clerk  and  recorded.  There  is  a  small  foe  provided  to  pay  the  o£Bcers 
for  making  the  record. 

The  Indian  medicine  man  of  the  old  school  has  disappeared,  aud  under  section  4, 
chapter  9,  entitled  "  The  Practice  of  Medicine" — 

The  principal  chief  is  authorised  and  required  to  appoint  a  board  of  physicians,  to  consist  of  thme 
persons,  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  who  are  regular  graduates  of  some  well-known  medical  col- 
lege, and  residents  of  said  nation,  whose  doty  it  shalL  be  to  examine  all  persons,  not  citisens  uf  tbij4 
nation,  who  have  located,  or  may  locate  hereafter,  within  the  limits  of  said  nation  for  the  purpose  uf 
•practicing  medicine. 

The  applicants  must  be  of  good  character,  and  stand  an  examination,  or  hold 
diploma  satisfactory  to  said  board.  Under  this  law,  the  board  of  examiners,  all 
Choctaws  and  regular  graduates — one  of  Bellevue,  New  York,  another  of  New  Or- 
leans, La. — advertise  their  regular  monthly  meeting  at  Atoka,  Ind.  T, 

The  officers  of  the  executive  department,  beside  principal  and  district  chiefs,  are 
the  national  secretary,  national  treasurer,  national  auditor,  national  attorney,  na- 
tional agent,  inspectors,  district  collectors,  coal  weighers,  national  light  horsemen. 
The  officers  of  the  judicial  department  are  supreme,  circuit  aud  cotinty  judgea. 
clerks  of  the  several  courts,  sheriffs,  rangers,  &c. 
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Under  criminal  olfcTiBea  arc  found  treason,  mnrder,  manslangbter,  assKolt  with  in- 
tat  to  kill,  rape,  polygamy  and  adaltery,  incest,  miscegenation  with  Africans,  poi- 
■oning,  mayhem,  kidnapping,  robbery,  cruelty  to  stock,  malicious  mischief,  burglary, 
luteny,  arson,  perjury,  forgery,  alteration  or  destruction  of  deeds  and  changing  rec- 
ttii,  libel  and  slander,  embezzlement  of  public  money,  introduction  of  whisky,  car- 
lymg pistols,  disturbance  of  schools,  religious  devotion  of  families,  &c.,  skinning  dead 
iiiimab  on  ranges,  bunting  and  trapping,  pulling  down  fences,  cutting  down  hickory 
or  pecan  trees,  boraing  prairie  or  woods,  selling  goods,  hunting,  ho!:8e  racing,  or  ball 
fitj  mi  Simday. 

IKTERMASKIAGE. 

Under  the  Choctaw  law  intermarriage  with  white  United  States  citizens  is  at- 
tended with  formality.  The  United  States  citizen  must  obtain  license  from  a  circuit 
jadge  or  circuit  court,  making  oatb  that  he  has  no  surviving  nndivorced  wife,  and 
peacoting  a  certi6cate  of  gow.  moral  character,  signed  by  at  least  ten  respectable 
Cboctaw  citizens  by  blood,  who  shall  have  been  acquainted  with  him  at  least  twelve 
■ogths  immediately  preceding  the  signing  of  such  certificate.  He  must  pay  a  $'25 
pesmit  for  the  privilege,  and  takes  the  following  oath: 

liAKAemalywwvmt  tbat  I  will  honor,  defend  and  nnbmit  to  the  constitntion  of  the  Choctaw  Ka- 
tka,  nd  will  iwither  claim  nor  seek  from  the  United  Suites  Government,  or  from  the  Judicial  tri- 
kiflili  thenof.  any  protection,  priTilege  or  redreeA  incompatible  vith  the  aame  as  fcanrauteed  to  the 
Cketiw  Kation  by  the  treaty  atipulations  entered  into  between  them.    So  help  me  Uod.. 


litideSd,  of  the  treaty  of  July  10,  188C,  recites  that — 


Kray  white  person,  who  haWnc  married  a  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw,  residea  in  the  Haid  Choctatr  or 
Ckckaaw  Xaoon,  or  who  has  been  adopted  by  the  leginlative  uatboritieo,  m  to  6<  dtemed  a  member 
tfmid  «4ti0a.  and  ahall  be  subject  to  the  lawa  of  tlio  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  accordiug  to 
liktaiieile.  and  to  proeecntion  and  trial  befoi-o  their  tribunals,  and  to  punishment  according  to  their 
\m  \h  all  ntpecta  aa  thoogh  he  were  a  native  Choctaw  or  Chicluisaw. 

Tbe  United  States  court  concedes  the  Cboctaws  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such 
I'lited  States  citizens,  and  the  peculiar  feature  is  presented  of  a  United  States  citi- 
lea  nadent  inside  the  United  States  limits  from  whom  is  withdrawn  the  protection  of 
Ae  Federal  court.  If  he  were  openly  murdered  by  a  Choctaw,  tbe  United  States 
etort  would  not  indict  the  offender,  but  the  case  would  be  loft  to  the  Choctaw  courts. 
Sub  intermarried  United  States  citizen  is  giv^n  the  rights  of  a  native  Choctaw,  can 
me  lands,  wood,  and  common  pasturage  with  perfect  freedom,  vote,  &c. ;  but  if  be  aban- 
dons his  Cboctaw  sponse,  drives  her  away  or  she  dies  and  be  remarries  other  than  a 
CWtaw  woman,  all  his  rights  acquired  under  Choctaw  law  are  forfeited,  and  he  be- 
oxiei  H  before,  a  United  States  citizen  simply. 

I  luye  given  a  brief  outline  of  tbe  Choctaw  laws,  and  will  summarize  the  statement 
vith  tlie  remark,  that,  like  the  Cherokees,  they  have  an  excellent  code,  and  well 
sited  to  tbe  conditions  of  the  people,  though  iu  some  degree  iu  advance  of  them. 

Tbe  Cbickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles  have,  iu  like  manner,  suitable  laws  for 
lim  conditions.  In  none  of  these  nations  is  the  execntion  of  law  as  admirable  as  the 
letter  of  the  law,  but  it  is  gradually  improving  in  them  all,  owing  to  tbe  many  edu- 
ettioDsl  and  religions  influences  at  work,  and  perhaps  above  all  to  tbe  zeal  and  vigor 
vith  which  the  contending  political  parties  criticise  each  other  and  make  their  ap- 
lealt  to  the  people  against  the  defective  administration  of  their  opponents. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

Each  of  the  nations  is  divided  into  political  parties  with  more  or  less  thorongh  or- 
paiiation,  whose  chief  purpose  generally  is  control  of  the  offices,  but  always  on  the 
fttaof  civil  service  reform,  and  generally  with  justice  they  can  point  out  errors  mor^ 
<r  ten  serious,  and.  when  themselves  successful,  they  fall  into  other  and  similar  errors ; 
Jtt  the  tendency  is  to  constant  improvement.  In  the  Muskogee  or  Creek  Nation  are 
Mv  mnning  four  candidates  for  principal  chief,  and  various  platforms  have  been 
^bliahed  and  signed  by  the  "Muscogee  party,"  the  "Union  party,"  and  the  "Inde- 
pendent party."  The  degree  of  their  advancement  will  be  most  clearly  shown  by 
tbeir  own  utterances. 

IXDEFESDEKT  FAETY. 

At  a  coamition  of  the  Independents,  held  at  Okmnlgee,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1887,  the  following  plat- 
>ra  was  idoptad,  and  the  Hon.  John  B.  Moore  nominated  for  prinoipal  ohiei^  and  James  Fife  for  second 
<*i<<towit: 

When  ia  coona  of  time  the  goremmental  Institntions  of  public  policy,  conceived  and  eatabliahed  in 
taaepiiltof  hnmanity  and  patriotism,  are  not  effective  for  the  purposes  of  good  government  and  ad- 
lactiMDt  of  the  people,  it  is  obvious  tbat  tbe  time  baa  come  when  the  people  shoald  halt  and  look 
•heat  thna.  and  see.  If  posaible,  if  there  be  not  something  i-adlcally  wrong  in  tbe  management ;  if  so, 
tfcea  to  4o  whatever  they  lawfully  may  to  correct  it. 

^iae*  iIm  adoption  of  die  constitution  we  have  seen  the  management  of  tlio  alfitrs  of  the  nation  in 
the  bands  and  control  of  eitiier  of  the  two  political  parties,  the  Pin  and  Muscogee.  To  inform  our* 
adts,  wi  l«  jodge  with  fiiiroess  the  usefulness  of  these  parties,  it  may  bo  profitable  to  take  a  retro> 
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vpnctlre  glance  at  \rliat  lias  been  accomplished  by  them.  We  bavo  a  modoratdly  fine  code  of  laws, 
and  we  agi*ee  that  there  have  been  spaamudio  instances  when  a  healthy  intereHt  in  schools  and  educa- 
tion was  manireated,  resnltin);  in  the  aui^entation  of  our  edacattonal  facilities.  But  on  the  other 
band,  the  authority  of  otir  laws  and  etlucational  facilities  have,  in  a  larfie  meajturo,  been  neotraUxed, 
us  we  believe,  by  the  infiuence  of  party  covernment.  Since  the  inaajEuratiun  of  this  ayatem  we  bavo 
seen  a  turbulent  and  tumultuous  peojile  resorting  to  even  a  conflict  of  arms,  'iowus  arrayed  against 
towns,  brother  against  brother,  sometimes  in  the  bitter  cold  days  of  winter,  until  valnablo  Uvea  have 
been  lost.    All  of  which  must  bo  attributable  to  the  atrenuous  stm^cle  for  party  supremacy. 

•By  these  party  contentions  we  find  onrselves  overwhelmed  by  a  national  debt,  and  the  nation,  under 
party  lead,  enfiaged  iu  a  puerile  and  ludicrous  farce  of  paying  off  its  debt  of  over  t  luo.  000,  when,  in  ftict, 
we  neither  have  the  money  or  the  hope  of  it.  Our  treaaurv  is  exhausted,  and  our  council  need  do 
longer  try  to  deceive  the  people  by  acta  of  appropriation.  Tallc  put  un  paper  is  not  money.  In  the 
tumult  arising  out  of  party  conflioU  an  alarming  disregard  for  law  and  order  has  resulted,  bo  much  ao, 
that  in  some  of  our  districts  property  la  not  safe,  and  the  coarts  almost  powerless  to  punish  the  crime 
of  larceny.  By  these,  and  like  political  shortcoming,  our  financial  credit  has  been  so  straitened  that 
our  national  oiiligatlans  are  to-day  worth  but  little  more  thau  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written,  and 
the  alternative  faces  us  now  of  asserting  our  manhood,  mending  our  ways,  and  arresting  the  downward 
match,  or  submit  to  ignominious  political  collapse.  We  con  not  believe,  therefore,  that  tkese  partiea 
can  be  longer  trusted  to  rostoreour  people  to  good  government  and  onr  nation  to  national  respecta- 
bility, but  that  these  ends  must  bo  attained  through  the  co-oporation  of  men  who  esteem  national 
prosperity  above  party  success. 

Therefore,  we,  the  Independents  of  the  Unakogee  Nation,  cordially  invite  the  co-operation  of  all 
men,  both  young  and  old,  who  are  weary  of  party  role,  in  an  earnest  effort  to  save  oar  conntiy  from 
impending  rum.  In  order  to  do  this,  therefore,  the  following  prinoiplea  are  espoused  by  us  as  being 
essential,  to  wit: 

(1)  That  the  towns  and  people  at  large  most  manifest  greater  interest  in  pnblic  affairs,  ignore  all 
distinctions  based  either  upon  party  affiliation  or  past  loyalty  or  disloyalty  in  the  United  States  during 
the  rebellion,'  or  the  measure  of  white  blood  that  may  run  throngb  one's  veins,  and  endeavor  to  place 
in  office  their  moat  competent  and  Itone^t  men. 

(2)  That  the  Muskogees,  as  a  nation,  under  the  present  relations  subsisting  between  them  and  the 
surrounding  nations  ami  the  United  States,  should  relinquisti  no  interest  they  possess  in  any  landed 
estate,  but  endeavor  to  strengthen  and  cooiirm  their  rights  and  title  thereto. 

(3)  That  the  national  council  and  police  force  are  composed  of  too  many  members,  thus  becoming 
Ineffective  and  unnecessarily  expensive  bmliCH,  depleting  our  treasury  without  ndenuate  returns  in 
benefit  to  the  public,  and  should  be  snbj'jcted  to  Judicious  reduction  by  the  vote  of  tlie  people  of  the 
national  oooncil. 

(4)  That  the  people  sbonld,  through  those  whom  they  shall  place  in  nlBoe,  enter  npon  some  wisely 
ordered  system  of  administration  of  public  affiiira  that  ehall  give  reasonable  hope  of  a  gradual  restora- 
tion of  the  finances  and  credit  of  the  natian,  so  that  at  no  distant  day  our  paper  may  command  a  par 
value  in  the  markets  of  the  country.  With  these  accomplished,  renewed  energy  will  be  instilled  into 
our  national  life,  and  we  iltazard  nothing  in  predicting  in  that  event  n  generaJ  awakening  of  atl  our 
eduoational,  agricnltnral,  and  other  interests  which  go  to  muke  up  a  proHperons  people. 

Bavi&e  these  purposes  aud.  ends  iu  view,  we  think  we  can  prove  that  fact  and  our  loyalty  to  onr 
country  To  no  other  wa.v  as  wt^ll  as  we  do  now  when  we  invite  you  to  aid  us  in  the  ensuing  general 
election  in  electing  a  ticket  of  such  men  aa  will  stand  by  the  ticket  herein  expreaaed,  and  who  shall 
serve  no  particular  party  or  section  of  the  coontr}',  bnt  who  shall  only  know  the  Muscogee  Xaliou  in 
united  and  harmonloas  whole,  Irrespective  of  race  or  color. 

Samuel  Bbadixt. 
Chairman  <^  Cvnvtntim. 
CONVENTION  HUSCOaiE  PABTV. 

Under  roaolntlons  adopted  by  a  convention  of  the  Hnsoogee'partv,  convened  at  Okmnlgee.  on  the 
22d  of  Jane,  1887,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  candidates  for  the  of&ces  of  principal  and  second  chief, 
to  be  voted  for  in  the  ensuing  general  election,  the  following  names  were  agreed  on,  viz : 

Ktor  principal  chief,  Hon  .1.  M.  Perrvman. 

For  second  chief,  Judge  Hotulko  Fixeco, 

In  doing  this,  the  Muscogee  party  does  not  come  before  the  nation  with  any  distinctively  new  ideas  of 
.  public  policy,  or  to  proposo  sny  novel  departures  from  the  principles  marked  out  for  its  guidance  aiHl 
embraced  in  the  articles  of  the  political  faith  of  the  party  at  its  inception  \ears  ago  It  is  believed 
that  no  departures  from  these  is  needed  ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  the  exigencies  of  the  times  have  only 
confirmed  us  in  these  principles  aud  emphasized  the  need  for  a  stricter  and  more  active  adherence  fu'r 
them. 

In  this  belief,  it  shall  always  be  onr  purpose  to  maintain  peace  and  harmony  with  neigh boiing  oa. 
tions  and  the  United  States;  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  Mucocee  and  other  nations  growing  out  of  treaties  anil  compacts  to  which  our 
nation  is  or  shall  bo  a  recognised  party. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  party  to  nse  every  legitimate  effort  and  energy  to  secure  a  strict  ob- 
servance and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  nation  and  the  laws  enacted 
thereunder ;  and  believing  that  the  arcomplishment  of  this  must  depend  solely  upon  the  honesty  and 
ability  of  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  it  shall  be  tho  paramonnt  aim  to  make 
honesty,  capacity,  and  effectiveness  the  standard  of  qualification  for  office  lil  tho  Muacugec  govern- 
ment. 

We  recogniie  the  power  for  good  among  a  p  eople  of  the  proper  oultlvation  of  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual interests  as  well  as  the  material,  and  shall  give  every  encouragement  in  onr  power  to  the 
Inteiestsof  education,  religion,  and  onr  industrial  pursuits. 

To  the  end  that  these  purposes  may  be  carried  out,  we  shall  endeavor  throogh  wise  legislation  to 
liquidate  the  national  debt  and  restore  onr  national  obligations  to  the  confidence  and  credit  of  the 
commerce  of  the  conntry.  And  now  that  we  may  in  partue  enabled  to  carry  out  these  parposoa,  we 
respectfully  ask  all  the  good  citizens  of  tho  nation  to  aid  ns  In  electing  as  chief  magistrates  the  men 
whose  names  bead  this  Mdress. 

WlLlY  SHriB, 
Prettden(</  Oi»u>aita«n. 

P.  P.  PoBTBB,  OTert. 

COXVEWnOX  UKIOH  PARTT. 

The  Union  party  in  convention  assembled  at  Okmnlgee,  Jnne  26  and  29, 1887,  nuke  (he  following 
nominations,  in  view  of  tho  general  elections  to  be  held  this  fall: 
For  principal  chief.  L.  C.  Perrvman. 
Second  chief,  Hotulke  Emartlilo. 
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In  eoaiing  htfmr  the  people  of  the  Mii.Hco<ree  Nation  with  the  above  ticket  we  deem  it  proper  to  an- 
mamnott  to  tbem  pnbticly  our  position  uu  tbu  leaflin^  national  qiie^ttions  of  tho  day. 

fl)  "We  alukU  uiie  every  tfiTurt  to  create  among  our  citizens  a  due  r<>spfict  fur  the  constitution  and 
bn  of  the  lloecoicee  Ifatton,  and  aball  at  ali  times  eacaurace  and  as«iat  our  olScei's  in  the  proper  en- 
fMeeBi«nt  of  oar  laws. 

(I)  We  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  fk'iendly  relations  between  the  Muscogee  Nation  and  other  nation^ 
■ad  tribe*  of  the  Territory.  We  shall  urge  upon  the  less  enlightened  tribes  of  the  Territory  the  neceg. 
Bitx  of  becoming  parties  to  the  Indian  international  cotnpact,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  act  in 
nmwm  OD  all  questions  of  seneral  interests  to  the  several  nations  and  tribes. 

13)  We  hare  noticed  with  wach  concern  the  inclosing  ot  large  tracts  of  tho  public  domain  nnd  the 
cumuuu  pastarage  by  a  few  citizens  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Wo  condemn  this  practice  as  a  spe- 
cie* of  monopoly  that  is  in  direct  conflict  with  onr  eastern  of  land  tenure.  Everv  citiien,  whether 
rVb  or  poor.onsan  equal,  and  only  an  equal,  interest  with  every  other  citizen  .in  our  landed  estate,  and 
te  thereface  really  and  actmlly  entitled  to  only  a  pro  rata  share  of  this  onr  common  heritage.  We 
■hall  therefore  endeavor  to  have  the  national  conncil  enact  a  law  regulating  the  size  of  such  inolos* 
■res,  paetnres,  and  the  kind  of  material  to  be  need  in  fencing  the  same. 

<4)  We  have  noticed  a  tendenov  among  onr  citizens  of  forming  themselves  into  companies  or  conpo- 
ratioiia  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  large  capital.  We  believe  a  law  should  be  passed  regnlating 
bow  each  companies  sbonld  be  formed.  Such  a  law  should  impose  the  necessary  restrictwns  and 
sfaeuld  provide  for  the  issuing  of  charters  to  all  sncb  corporations. 

(S)  Bei;arding  the  "Oklahoma  land,"  so  called,  we  believe  it  the  dnty  of  onr  people  to  demand  a 
strict  compliance  by  the  United  States  Government  with  the  terms  and  stipnlationa  of  the  treaty  of 
IMi,  relative  to  said  lands. 

(«)  We  recognize  the  fact  that  onr  finances  present  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions  of  the  day. 
We  aball  advocate  the  exercise  of  the  most  strict  economy  in  the  managempnt  of  onr  financial  affairs, 
and  ^all,  a*  occasion  may  occur,  assist  in  devising  means  for  the  increase  of  our  revenue. 

f7|  The  qnestion  of  removing  intruders  is  one  of  much  interest  to  our  citizens.  We  1}elieve  a  epe* 
riAc  law  on  this  sabjeot,  regnlating  the  manner  in  dealing  with  such  characters,  would  be  highly  bene* 
Ikial.  Soch  a  law  should  require  district  attorneys  to  report  intruders  direct  to  the  chief,  and  the 
chief  ahonld  rage  the  matter  before  the  United  States  Indian  agent. 

f^  Sdneation  la  the  great  bulwark  as  well  as  the  embellishment  of  a  republican  government.  This 
hitex  so,  we  shall  endeavor  to  place  the  means  of  a  liberal  ednoation  within  the  reach  of  every  child 
la  the  ooantry,  and  especially  those  t'.at  live  in  the  western  portion  of  our  nation  and  have  less  favor- 
■hie  sanoanaings  to  encourage  them  in  the  pursuit  of  education. 

iBFABBCnAB, 
Praident  VnUm  Party. 

Sam  HATms,  StereUuy. 

A  fkir  estimate  may  tbns  be  drawn  -of  the  Indian  political  status  in  the  other  n»- 
tjona,  as  the  Creek  Nation  occupies  about  a  medium  position  in  this  respect. 

EDUCATION. 

In  all  the  five  nations  special  stress  is  laid  on  eiincation.  The  Cherokee  constitn- 
tioo  declares  that — 

Konlity  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government,  the  preservation  of  libertr,  and  the 
happineae  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  ia  this  na. 
tjoo. 

And  special  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject.  A  sketch  of  their  law  was 
given  in  my  last  report,  and  now  is  presented  a  sketch  of  the  Choctaw  school  law. 

Xyne  saperintendent  of  schools  and  3  district  trustees  form  a  board  of  trustees. 
The  board  of  trustees  are  authorized  to  contract  with  any  board  of  missions  or  persons 
for  the  establishment  of  academies  and  schools  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  is  president  of  the  board,  superintends  the  sending  of 
■elected  stndents  to  the  State  colleges,  issues  certificates  on  which  the  superintend- 
entaof  the  four  Choctaw  high  schools  receive  warrants  of  the  national  auditor  on 
the  annnal  appropriations,  dosiguates  time  for  examinations  at  the  schools  and  acade- 
mies of  the  nation. 

The  district  trustees  select  the  scholars  to  be  sent  from  their  respective  districts  to 
the  national  mminaries  or  academies,  basing  selection  on  "  attendance  and  capacity 
to  learn  fast.  When  the  selections  are  made  and  the  scholar  fails  to  attend,  the 
•heriff  is  instructed  to  take  and  deliver  such  delinquent  at  the  proper  place  after  five 
days  notice  at  the  expense  of  parents  or  guardian  of  such  delinquent.  The  district 
trtistees  have  pewer  to  suspend  any  school,  academy,  or  seminary  in  their  respective 
districts  in  case  of  epidemic.  They  are  required  to  appoint  the  local  trustees  and  then 
ipport  at  the  close  of  each  scholastic  year  the  number  of  all  scholars  from  seven  to 
eighteen  years  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  to  generally  "  supervise  the 
ceigfaborbood  schools." 

Tbe  local  trustee  serves  one  year.  He  selects  the  teacher  for  his  neighborhood 
school  and  sends  the  teacher  to  the  district  trustee  for  examination,  and  if  the  ex- 
amination is  satisfactory,  to  receive  "  a  certificate  to  teach."  He  must  visit  the  school 
at  least  once  a  month  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  examine  the  teacher's  report  and 
acedonts,  and  if  correct,  so  certify.  The  local  trnstee  must  report  any  negligence  or 
;telinqnency  of  teacher  to  district  trnstee.  who  examines  charges  and  may  suspend  and 
revoke  their  certificates  to  teach,  but  the  local  trustees  are  enjoined  in  the  law  to 
*'  promptly  sustain  teachers  in  enforcing  just  rules  and  in  maintaining  good  order  in 
tfa«ir  PBspcctive  schools,  and  shall  require  pupils  to  ])ay  due  respect  to  tlieir'teachers." 
Xlm  local  tnuteea  ue  farther  "  required  to  enroll  all  Choctaw  children  from  the  age 
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of  seven  to  eighteen  years  of  age,"  and  it  is  made  "  the  duty  of  all  parents  and  gnardians 
to  send  their  children  to  the  neighborhood  schools  provided  fur  them,"  and  for  failnre, 
except  for  good  canse,  to  wit,  "  bad  weather,  high  water,  or  sickness,"  the  parents  or 
gaaidians  are  fined  10  cents  a  day  for  each  and  every  day  of  such  non-attendance. 

All  neighborhoods  that  can  raise  10  Choctaw  scholars  shall  be  entitled  to  a  neigh- 
borhood school  ;  and  all  teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  f2  per  scholar  a  month  when  the 
attendance  has  been  as  much  as  15  days,  bnt  if  less,  then  10  cents  per  day  per  schola 
is  deducted. 

The  scholars  are  taught  5  days  in  the  week  and  not  less  than  6  hours.  The  text- 
books of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &,  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  adopted  by  law.  The  text- 
books are  furnished  by  the  district  trustees,  from  two  or  three  chosen  depositories  in 
each  district. 

Boarding-tchooU. 

The  superintendents  of  New  Hope  Seminary  and  Spencer  Academy  are  appointed 
by  the  principal  chief,  give  $5,000  bond,  and  conduct  these  schools  under  regulations 
provided  by  law.  He  procures  "good,  moral,  competent  teachers."  The  term  is  10 
months,  and  "  New  Hope  "  trains  100  girls  from  eight  to  fonrt«en  years  of  age  ;  33 
from  each  district  and  1  from  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  "  Spencer,"  100  boys  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  chosen  in  like  manner.  These  pupils  must  pass  satisfikctoty  med- 
ical examination  as  well  as  on  "  attendance  and  capacity." 

Orphan  sehoolt. 

"  Armstrong  Academy  "  provides  for  50  orphan  boys,  and  Wheelock  seminaiy  for  50 
orphan  girls.  The  boys  are  trained,  in  addition  to  regular  course  of  study,  in  agri- 
cnltare  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  the  girls  in  all  that'  pertain  to  housewifery. 
The  county  judges  select  the  orphans  on  the  basis  of  their  necessities,  and  the  sheriffs 
famish  them  conveyance  at  county's  expense  to  the  schools. 

SchooU  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 


Kame. 


"Sew  Hope  SKtclnarr  (^rls) , 

Spencer  Academy  (boya) 

AnnstroDK  Academy  (orphan  boya) 
Wheelock  Seminary  (orphan  girls) . 
State  CoUegea: 

CiirU 

Boya  

Keighborhood  aohools  (168) 


No.  at- 
tending. 


too 

lOU 
SO 
SO 

13  ( 
13) 

3,512 


ir^Z"  APP»PHa. 


attend* 
ance. 


(10, 000 
10.000 
5.!MI0 
S,S00 


82,269 


Coat 


*7.1i5 
44,14'* 


The  following  are  the  school  teachers  and  attendance  given  by  Hon.  Mitchell  Har- 
rison, trustee  for  first  district  of  Choctaw  Nation  : 


8AN  nOIS  COUNT!. 

Location. 

Name  of  teacher. 

"I" 

Location. 

Name  of  teacher. 

ti 

George  Wilkinson 

J.D.  Tiner 

2S 
3.3 
10 
2'2 
19 
16 

Dirieht  MUxlon  .. 

]<i>cl<  Cleek 

Brooken  

16 

New  HopeClmrch. 
Little  Sans  Bois. . . . 

S.W.McCarUin 

Caseie  McKibhen 

S.Wirt 

.Toliii  Eeuneday 

Robinson  Bacon 

J.B.Allen 

IS 

Rock  Branch 

Short  Mountain . . 

12 

Middle  Sana  Bois   . 

Mary  Robinaon 

ToUl 

13 

J.H.  Merrill 

210 

aClIL'.,TVILLB  COUSTY. 


Pine  Ridge  .... 

Cache  

Wolf  Creek 

Pooola 

New  Donble  Spring 
Brazil  Station  . . 
Dog  Creek   .   ... 
Brazil  Station  . . 


W.S.Ha11 

E.T.HiU 

Irene  Breaahcra 

W.  H.  Laws 

Walter  Ueurd 

D.  Bi^rrowa 

F.M.  Fuller   

Francia  Alexander . 


Cedar  Creek |  RidgelyBond... 

Scullvville C.  H.Patteraon. 

Womack '  J.  F.  Burkelt . . . 

WalnntGrove  — '  G.  K.  Rinuer 

Opoa»iim  Creek...',  R.M.  Franklin  . 

FortCi.flVe "' 

Clarkaville 


Mra.L.J.BIair 

lldmund  Brcaahera 


Total. 


•  Colored. 


15 

32 
10 
IS 
•16 
25 
K 

270 
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Name  of  teacher. 
Location. 

is 

Location. 

Name  of  teacher. 

^raonm i  B.W.lSemrer 

26 
18 
18 
17 
'11 

Choate  Prairie.... 
High  Hill 

Total 

D.C.Hall 

21 

Snath  CanafUan  ...'  A.F.Kou 

Lyman  Worcester 

24 

UrAI\mtrT                 1  E.  .S.  Fendall 

MrAllMler 1  E.U.Dovle 

01 

HcAOeirter ,  George  B.  Brown 

1 

CAniBg  COUNTT. 


Valley 

Knarchmaliiie  . . . 
R>iiikI  Ifoantain 

Kiddlr 

r^diai;  Spring  . . . 


Jacob  Jame». 

AliraE.  McConncll 

Georffe  Brown 

C.  F.TwptJy 

W.G  Baini 


Locnst  Grove . 
White  Oak  .... 
Lon£town  .... 


Total. 


Elizabeth  Wikher. 

J.M.Taylor , 

G.  W.  Bungartner  .. 


13 
10 
10 

108 


eUQAB  LOAF  COUSTT. 


Salnn 

E.B.Wade 

2< 
25 
22 
21 

Spring  Hill 

Total 

J.G.Bender 

24 

J.C.BlackweU 

W.W.  Bender 

118 

Hark  Fork 

BECAPrrULATIOK. 

Scholars. 

Si»  Boia  conntT 210 

Srnllvrille  county 270 

TcWckey  county 91 

<?atM«  coanty .°  108 

Saear  Loaf  oonnty  IIH 

Sew  Bope  Seminary 103 

Total 900 

There  *re  41  schools  in  the  second  jndicial  district,  bnt  the  narne-s  of  the  schools, 
tescbera,  and  arerases  I  was  unable  to  obtain  of  the  district  trnstoe,  Pushmataha. 

Those  of  the  third  educational  district,  furnished  by  courtesy  of  Hon.  J.  H.  Bryant, 
district  trustee,  are  as  follows,  to  wtt : 

BLUE  COUSTT. 


T^ocation. 

Kame  of  teacher. 

Location. 

Name  of  teacher. 

Gnm... - 

IVmioeton               ........  .. 

R.  C.Gardner. 
G.M.  Barnes. 
J.  W.  Carney. 
Amibe  Charles. 
Carrie  Davis. 
Mary  Baker, 
Blanche  Williams. 
Jackson  Kayes. 
Elijah  WanJ. 
J.  w.  Lanrence. 
R.  H.  Butler.' 
E.  W.Perry.' 
W.A.Dnrant. 
S.  M.  Sim«er. 

Atoka *. 

Standinc  Bock 

Charles  Chona.* 
H  C  Wilaon 

fUkMAftt  Hfll         

Ward 

Flora  B  Saiidder 

Xanuh  Spriofcs. ........ ...... 

Cane  Hill 

Black  Jaok  Grove .......... 

C.  A.  WilsoD 

Csrvka-I 

Do 

EUzabotb  Morris.* 

faU  Snrinr                       

diialKhAb-kft                     .  ...... 

Maliftsa  Foster  * 

BnffaloCreek 

Delilia  Wright. 

Caddo   

Ruth  M.  Young.* 

Daraat              ................ 

Big  Springs 

JACK  FORK  COUMTT. 


IdnUe  SpriBin' 
sftraptown .... 

Good  Land 

Bmrer  C  reek . . 
Minaie  Springs 

Do 

Doaplin  Creek 
Hone  Prairie... 

SiRiBC  Bluff 

^>Chitta 

Cold  Spring  .... 
Lexington 


C.  D.  Hoore. 
Richard  Colbert. 
Amos  Cames. 
John  Fgwler. 
William  Annfonl. 
R.  L.  Huffman. 
Sinn  Thnnipson. 
Fannie  Oakes. 
Wra.  Hamilton. 
Inaac  Patterson. 
Davis  £.  Homer. 
Nulau  Benson. 


Gflodland S.  E.  Uotomer. 

Itok-kish Nannie  J.  Jonca. 

Pigeon  Koost Walter  D.  Parka. 

Beaver  Dam M''illiam  Homer.* 

Lexington Jiihu  Spring. 

Loug  Creek Le land  Comber. 

Walker |  Lila  Overstreet. 

llorae  Prairie i  RirharU  Colbert. 

Beaver  Dam Elijah  .L  Colbert.* 

Ciloran 1  C.  L.Choales.* 

Good  Water I  J.P.Oibbons. 


*Colored. 
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Looatlon. 

Kame  of  teacher. 

Name  of  teacher. 

Atoka 

E.J.Morton.* 
W.D.Morton. 
J.D.McClure. 
Jensey  Jonea. 
Malinda  Johnson. 
Mary  Watenr. 
John  B.  Walker. 
JohnK.KilUron.* 
A.  M.Major. 
J.  H.  Barnes. 

BosTflTT  Denot ................ 

Gertmde  Keener. 

Lehieh                 ..    *.      ---- 

caSSs .!?..:..""....":;." 

H  C  White. 

TiahUalla       

DannofcaD  ...  ............... 

Ella  Lewis  * 

PInanant  Hill 

Mrs.  Lily  Garland. 
Mm.  Bryant. 
F.C.Copeland. 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Morse. 

Philadelnhia        

Pbili^olpbia 

Black  Jack  GroTO ............ 

Toma  Husha  ................ 

Kr*6  8i>rini?GroTO.>. ..■.*••.. 

Plain  View i... 

Belvln 

Nellie  Williams. 

KIAMICIII  COUNTT. 


Ponto , 

Hebron 

New  Hone 

Perry  ville 

Snlphnr  Springs 


W.  H.  Hammond. 
B.L.  Adams.* 
H.J.WUliams. 
J.  D.  Doyle. 
EdwardAogostas. 


Buffalo  Springs. 
Yellow  Creek... 
Benjamin  Baker 
Big  Cane 


Pizon  grazier. 
E.M.  D.Smith. 
Benjamin  Baker. 
Annie  Williams. 


*  Colored. 

There  were  83  schools  that  oontinaod  throneh  the  first  qnarter  and  75  during  the 
second  qnarter.  School  commenced  the  first  Monday  in  Septemher,  1886,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  26th  of  November,  1886,  constituting  the  first  quarter.  The  second 
quarter  commenced  the  29th  of  Kovemt>er,  1886,  and  continued  until  February  25, 
1887.    The  aggregate  attendance  during  the  school  year  vras: 

Indlaa  scholars ..' 1,080 

Freedmen  scholars w 563 

Indian  schools 60 

Freedmen  schools 23 

The  average  attendance  of  the  60  Indian  schools  was  21,  and  the  Freedmen  schools 
was  24. 

Studies  pursued  daring  the  year  were  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
spoiling,  and  history. 

There  was  expended  in  paying  off  the  certificates  for  the  first  quarter  ^,846.60. 
The  certificates  tor  the  second  qnarter  have  upt  yet  been  presented  for  payment. 

Tbeschool  improvementsof  Choctaw  Nation  are  estimated  at  $20U,OOO.  Besidesthena- 
tional  schools,  are  some  private  and  church  schools,  of  which  I  have  no  adequate  data. 

Schooh  of  Creek  Nation. 


Schools. 


Levering  boarding  school,  miied 

Wealaka  boarding  school,  mixed j. 

Asbary  boaiding  school,  mixed .• 

Nuvaka  boarding  school,  mixed 

Tallahassee  boarding  school,  colored,  mixed , 

Common  schools.— 


11,600 


Eufaula  dUtriot.—(l)  Eufaula,  (2)  West  Eufaula,  (3)  Tuskegee,  (4)  Shoal  Creek, 
(5)  Hillobee,  (6)  Weogufkee,  (7)  Tuckabatchee,  (8)  Coon  Creek,  (i))  Thewalee,  (10) 
Middle  Creek,  (11)  Tnlmochnssee,  (12)  Little  River,  (13)  Wetumpka,  (14)  Thlop- 
thlocco,  (15)  Salt  Spring. 

Muskogee  di»trict.—{l)  Muskogee,  (2)  Cane  Creek,  (3)  Sngar  Creek,  (4)  Black  Jack, 
(5)  Old  Agency,  (6)  Durant. 

Okmulgee  district.— (I)  Okmulgee,  (2)  Cussetah,  (3)  Uchee. 

Cowela  district, — (I)  Coweta,  (2)  Marshall  Town. 

Deep  Fork  <ii»trtc«.— (1)  Green  Leaf,  (2)  Honey  Creek. 

Of  the  common  schools  there  are  21  schools  for  Indian  scholars  and  7  for  negro 
scholars.    Eighteen  of  the  teachers  are  of  Indian  blood,  6  whites,  and  5  negroes. 

Youths  at  colleges  in  States,  21 ;  cost,  ^,500. 

Besides  these  there  are  various  ohoroh  and  private  schools. 
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Capacity. 

Pmbyteriftn  Mission  Boarding  School,  Mnscogee  (girls) 20 

Harold  Institute  (Methodist)  boarding,  Muscogee  (girls) 100 

Indian  Unireraity  (Baptist)  boarding,  (young  men) 100 

Evangel  Mission  (colored)  Muscogee  (mixed) 50 

Presbyterian  School,  Tulsa  (mixed) .' 84 

And  others  nnrecorded. 

Some  of  these  schools  are  really  of  the  best  class,  especially  the  Indian  University 
vith  its  beautiful  building  and  location,  designed  for  special  training  of  Indians  to 
tbe  Cbriatian  ministry.  Also  the  Harold  Institate  and  the  Presbyterian  Mission. 
Tliis  l*tt«r  mission  is  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  and  is  doing  a  valuable  work  in 
teaching  the  girls  to  manage,  direct,  and  make  m  their  own  cottages  civilized  homes. 
Space  forbida  even  a  short  sketch  of  the  institutions  that  thoroughl;^  merit  descrip- 
tuo  in  giving  a  fair  account  of  the  educational  work  goingou  in  this  agency.  Tlie 
eatalogoe  or  the  Indian  Univeisity  is  a  tasteful  one  of  26  pages,  submitted  here- 
vfth. 

SehooU  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Capacity. 

Male  seminary,  Tahleqnah,  Ind.  T 175 

Female  Seminary,  Tahleqnah,  Ind.  T 175 

Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum,  Salina,  Ind.  T 200 

100  common  schools,  by  districts 5,000 

TMeqaah  diitriet.—il)  Tahlequah,  (2)  Tahleqnah  (colored),  (3)  Pleasant  Valley, 
(4)  Sequoyah,  (5)  Grant,  (6)  Blud  Springs,  (7)  Eureka.  (8)  Baldhill.  (U)  Catcher 
Town,  (10)  Tehee,  (11)  Lewis  Prairie,  (12)  Four  Mile  Branch  (colored),  (13)  Carey, 
(U)  Crittendon. 

G^ug  AMia  di»triet.—(,l)  Oak  Grove,  (2)  Rabbit  Trap,  (3)  Stony  Point,  (4)  Oak 
BaU,(5)Oake8,  (6)  Piney,  (7)  Whitmore,  (8)  Peavine,  (U)  Long  Prairie,  (10)  Baptist 
Miasiao,  (11)  Flint  Creek,  (12)  Prairie  Gruve. 

FUut  dutrict.—il)  New  Hope,  (2)  Round  Spring,  (3)  Honey  Hill,  (4)  Cochran,  (5) 
Clf«r  Spring,  (6)  Dablonega,  (7)  Magnolia,  (8)  Elm  Grove. 

Ge<nii0E(cooicc«  dietricU — (1)  Viuita,  (2)  West  Point,  (3)  Catoosa,  (4)  Big  Creek  (col- 
ond),  (5)  Lightnine  Creek  (colored)  (6)  Bryan's  Chapel,  (7)  Lightning  Creek,  (8) 
Three  Rivers,  (9)  Pryor's  Creek,  (10)  Claremore,  (11)  Flat  Rook,  (12)  Goose  Neck 
(colored)  (13)  Sequoyah,  (14)  Belle  View,  (15)  Coody's  Blnff,  (16)  Rogers. 

DiiMoare  district.— {1)  Roger's  Spring,  (2)  Carr's  Spring,  (3)  Logan,  (4)  Hickory 
Grove,  (5)  Ballard,  (6)  Mitchell  Spring,  (7)  New  Town,  (8)  Virginia,  (9)  Moore  (col- 
oced.  (10)  Olympns,  (11)  Honey  Creek,  (12)  WUlow  Spring,  (13)  Island  Ford,  (14) 
Beck,  (15)  White  Water. 

C«Md««B  district.— (1)  Girty,  (2)  Black  Jack,  (3)  Stooping  Elm,  (4)  Prairie  View, 

(4)  Devdenne,  (6)  Wobdall,  (7)  Meridian,  (8)  Texanna. 

SaUae  disWet— (1)  Locust  Grove,  (2)  Vann's  Valley  (colored),  (3)  Cedar  Bluff,  (4) 
Cha-wa-staw-yah,  (5)  Arcadia,  (6)  Cahcowee,  (7)  Wickcliff. 

S«gtu>gak  di»trict.—(l)  Oak  Dale,  (2)  Sweet  Town,  (3)  Gnnter's  Prairie,  (4)  Shi- 
loh,  (5)  Teehee,  (6)  Geary  Valley,  (7)  Timbnctoo  (colored). 

lUimoia  dutriet— (1)  Roach  Yoong,  (2)  Garfield,  (3)  South  Bethel,  (4)  White  Oak, 

(5)  Land  Town  (colored),  (6)  Fort  Gibson,  (7)  Fort  Gibson  (colorod),  (8)  Manard, 
(9)  Sweet  Spring,  (10)  Vian,  (11)  Green  Leaf. 

The  male  seminary  is  about  1  mile  from  Tahleqnah,  and  is  an  imposing  looking 
•tractnre,  185  feet  long  by  109  feet  broad,  of  three  and  four  stories  in  height,  costiug 
nearly  $100,000.  It  has  over  eighty  available  rooms,  including  chapel,  parlors,  dining- 
hall,  stody  hall,  bath  rooms,  laundry,  ironing  rooms,  fnruace,  storage,  section  rooms, 
Ac  It  is  quite  well  famished,  and  has  a  respectable  faculty  of  seven  teachers  and 
iastmctorB  and  six  other  officers,  steward,  domestic,  superintendent,  two  matrons, 
Bedical  aaperintendent,  and  librarian. 

Tbe  female  seminary  was  identical,  but  unfortunately  has  been  completely  destroyed 
bj  fire.  The  fire  is  attributed  to  tbe  careless  or  intentional  act  of  a  demented  citizen 
at  tbe  United  States,  and  occurred  last  spring.  The  Cherokee  council  was  called  in 
extra  session  to  consider  its  rebuilding.  The  council  promptly  appropriated  $60,000 
far  a  new  seminary,  to  be  constmcted  in  Tahlequah,  and  the  contract  has  been  let 
for  its  erection. 

The  orphan  asylnm  is  a  similar  institntion  in  all  material  respects  to  the  semina- 
ries. It  18  for  both  sexes,  and  has  been  recently  enlarged  to  accommodate  about  200 
ebildren.    The  nation  famishes  the  orphans  with  everything. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  gives  the  Cherokee  negroes  twelve  common  schools,  and  the 
qaestion  of  giving  them  a  high  school  has  been  mooted.  The  aggregate  attendance 
was  abont  4,300;  the  average  about  2,600. 

The  cost  of  the  national  schools  excee<ls  $80,000  a  year. 
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Beside  the  public  bcIiooIb  are  the  foUowiag : 

Capwdtr. 

Worcester  Academy,  Vinita  (Congregational) 150 

Cherokee  Academy,  Tahleqaah  (Baptist) 99 

Presbyterian  Mission,  Tahleqaah W 

ParkHiB 40 

Dwight 50 

Vinita 

Methodist  Mission,  Vinita 100 

Webber's  Falls 50 

Presbyterian  school, Locnst  Groye...... 50 

Childer's  Station t 

Moravian  mission,  Oaks T 

And  other  private  schools  of  which  this  office  has  no  data. 

Schools  in  the  ChieJcatmo  Nation. 

Cspooity. 

Chickasaw  Male  Academy,  Tishomingo  (boys) 100 

Orphan  Home,  Lebanon  (both  sexes) 75 

Wapanucka  Academy  (both  sexes) 60 

Female  Seminary  (girls) 75 

Fourteen  common  schools;  average,  20 280 

Some  students  are  educated  in  the  States.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  data  from 
the  Chickasaw  authorities.  Schools  of  churches  will  be  alluded  to  under  the  head  of 
religious  instruction. 

Sehodlt  in  the  Seminole  Nation. 

The  Seminoles  support  two  high  schools : 

Coat. 

Wewoka  Mission  (boarding),  75  pupils $3,700 

Sasakwa  Female  Academy  (boarding),  23  pupils 2,600 

The  Presbyterian  Board  furnishes  also  $1,700  for  Wewoka  Mission,  and  the  Method- 
ist $600  for  Sasakwa.  There  are  also  four  district  schools,  which  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  schools  under  the  guidance  aod  control  of  the  churches  have 
done  excellently  well  and  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indian  country.  I  regret  being 
unable  to  notice  them  in  detail,  as  Nuyaka,  Worcester  Academy,  Harrold,  and  others 
equally  worthy  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

NKW8PAPEES. 

The  newspapers  of  this  agency  are  beginning  to  play  an  important  part  in  gaidinK 
public  opinion.  Some  of  them  are  well  conducted  and  quite  enterprising  in  gather- 
ing local  news: 


Kame. 


Where  published. 


Management 


VabUoation. 


CirenU- 

tiOD. 


Globe-Democrat .... 

BepubUnan 

Indian  Journal 

Atoka  Independent. 

Indian  Chieftain 

Indian  Record* 

Indian  Missionary. . 
Cherokee  Advocate. 

Telephone 

Brotner  in  Bed 

The  Enterprise 


Saint  Louis.... 

do 

Enfanla , 

Atoka 

Vinita 

Muscogee 

Atolca 

Tahleqaah..... 

do 

Mnecogee  ..... 
Paul's  Valley., 


Bepnblican 

Democrat 

Republican  and  Creek.. 

Choctaw 

Cherokee 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Cherokee  Kation 

do...; 

Methodist 


Dally 

...dS.... 
Weekly.. 

do 

...do.... 
Monthly. 
...do.... 
Weekly.. 
...do.... 

....do 

! 


2,500 
3,000 
1,200 
650 
1.272 


817 
800 
400 
1,000 
650 


*  Bnmed  out. 

Many  other  papers  and  periodicals  are  taken  by  the  people  of  which  no  data  can  be 
given. 

RELIGI0C8  IKSTRrCTION. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South' has  62  ministers  with  regular  circnits,  and 
115  local  native  ministers,  who  preach  when  occasion  offers;  white  members,  2,937: 
Indian  members,  5,409;  negro,  32;  Sunday  schools,  96 ;  Sunday  school  officers  and 
teachers,  440 ;  Sunday  school  scholars,  3,797  \  churches,  52 ;  parsonages,  16 ;  and  direct^ 
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Arfmy  Vaniuil  Labor  School,  Seminole  Female  Academy,  Harrold  International  In* 
ititiitc.  District  Conference  8'>hool,  Webber's  Falls,  Pierce  Iruititnte  at  White  Bead 
Hill,  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Tte  Baptist  Chnroh  has  150  chnrohes;  7,507  members,  as  follows :  Cherokee  Nation, 
iBritaaaod  white,  1,835;  colored,  500;  total,  2,3:)5.  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nation, 
lB£in  and  white,  1,755 ;  colored,  885 ;  total,  2,640.  Creek  and  Seminole  Nation,  1,225, 
biiaaaod  white;  colored,  1,153;  total,  2,378.  Misoellaneons,  Indian  and  white,  77; 
■tond,  77 ;  totel,  154.  Totals,  Indian  and  white,  4,892 ;  colored,  2,615 ;  total,  7,507. 
hki*  I£>  ministerB  and  a  number  of  native  sapernumeraries,  65  Sanday  schools,  and 
t,IB$aDi1ay  school  scholars. 

Tbe  Preabyterian  Chnrch  in  one  presbytery  has  24  ministers,  6  licentiates,  43 
chireius,  aud  over  1,300  members.  It  has  12  important  and  well-condaoted  mission 
■koeb,  with  some  800  pnpils,  and  a  nnmber  of  Sunday  schools. 

Cooj^eeational  Church  has  7  ministers,  has  established  40  church  meetinffs  and 
$aday  schools,  with  1,609  Sunday  school  children,  213  chnrch  members,  and  2  schools: 
WQWrforee  Institute,  McAUester,  Ind.  T.,  with  65  students,  and  Worcester  Academy, 
vith  U4  pupils. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  began  its  labor  in  this  Territory  in  1875,  at  Atoka,  es- 
tiUJahing  a  small  school.  It  now  hoc  4  chnrchee,  viz :  McAlleeter,  Savanna,  Atoka, 
liiUgh;  attendance,  1,000  members;  1  day  school  at  McAUester,  conducted  by 
Sua*  of  Mercy,  1^  scholars ;  2  day  schools  at  Atoka  and  Lehigh,  to  begin  this  Sep- 
tMkcr;  a  boarding-school  is  to  be  erected  on  grounds  provided  by  Mr.  Ben  Small- 
•(•4,  near  Lebigb  ;  ft  hospital  to  be  placed  under  thi  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  is 
ii  enftraetion  now  at  McAUester.  Rt.  Rev.  D.  J.  Robot,  who  had  labored  so  faith- 
Mjaad  (uccessfolly,  is  now  dead,  and  Rt.  Rev.  D.  Ignatius  Jean  has  been  appointed 
kBnaeasor,  with  13  priests  nnder  his  direction. 
TW  Moravian  Church  has  2  societies,  2  churches,  2  white  missionaries,  1  native 
.  Qcrokec-speakins  preacher,  54  communicants,  and  2  Sunday  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Indian  neople  are  under  the  inflnence  of  extended 
Mlpowerfal  edncational  forces — nearly  405  secular  teachers  of  school,  a  number  of 
meJar  and  religions  newspapers ;  over  400  preachers,  and  a  multitude  of  Sunday 
■knia  and  Sanday  school  teachers. 

Ha  Creeks  and  Seminolee  have  less  means  to  secure  the  proper  education  of  the 
^■g  than  the  other  nations. 

Ife  Chickasaw  negroes  are  in  an  nnfortnnat«  position,  being  absolutely  without 
■ksala,  and  unable  apparently  to  provide  them.  On  the  12th  of  this  month  I  have 
mmtMgwuiat  with  the  Chickasaw  governor  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  Chickasaw 
tmtdi  with  the  view  to  recuring  some  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

UkXV  TENURE. 

TV  title  of  the  laod  of  tbe  five  nations  is  held  in  the  nation  itself,  and  each  citizen 
im  la  equal  right  to  make  a  farm  on  the  unoccupied  domain  or  use  the  common 
pttMOfe.  The  custom  used  to  be,  he  could  use  all  he  wanted  for  pasturage  as  well 
■  bratag,  and  many  large  pastures  were  erected,  till  it  became  a  serions  public 
al■^tolIle  pastures  extending  eight  or  ten  miles  square,  to  the  exclusion  of  tbe 
■Ms  of  others.  This  abuse  was  corrected  in  the  several  nations  by  restricting  the 
rigllof  fcDcing  the  common  pasture  to  a  small  acreage,  and  all  the  large  pastures  nave 
Ma  destroyed.  Some  citizens  have  gone  iuto  the  farming  basiness  on  a  great  scale, 
■iltre  cultivating  large  tracts  of  land,  in  some  cases  exceeding  1,000  acres,  and  in 
Micmptional  case  in  the  Washita  valley,  as  high  as  8,000  acres  are  said  to  be  in 
•Hcara  &rm.  The  caltivation  of  the  soil  is  rapidly  increasing  (the  estimate  by 
Bm.  O.  W.  Bnshyhead,  principal  chief  of  Cherokees,  is  15  per  cent. ),  probably  10  to 
Ujmteat. 

atn  is  enough  farming  land  to  abundantly  supply  all  wishing  to  farm,  and  no 
fMort  danger  of  such  monopoly  of  farming  land  as  would  oppress  the  poor.  When- 
■■rlltt cultivated  area  becomes  so  large  as  to  deprive  the  less  energetic  majority  of 
tMksfoportionate  part  of  the  tillable  land  as  their  increasing  wants  may  render  de- 
^tu,  that  majority  can  be  relied  on  to  protect  its  own  interests  against  individual 
BmI  by  soitable  legislation,  as  it  did  in  the  casS  of  the  wire  pastores.  The  vote  of 
Wi»iii  with  10  acres  counts  as  mnch  as  tbat  of  the  man  with  10,000  acres,  and  the 
I  an  immense  majority  Tbat  relative  class  will  continue  with  certainty  to 
political  supremacy.  The  offices  of  tbe  Indian  nations  and  nearly  all  po- 
power  is  in  the  bands  of  this  class,  because  money-makers  and  big  fanners  make 
umI  are  better  satisfied  in  attending  their  own  business,  and  leave  the  national 
and  political  management  to  those  who  have  less  home  cares  and  take  a  livelier 
'  ia  the  subject. 
ll  years  ago  this  majority  took  a  Rudden  alarm  at  the  large  nnmber  of  "white" 
•r  nnn  workers  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  passed  what  was  popularly  known 
*  f95  permit  law."   This  law  provided  for  the  payment  of  $25  a  month  for  each 
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United  States  citizen  bired  by  a  Cberokee  citizen,  and  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  United  States  citizens  and  eitect  their  removal.  This  arbitrary  and  ex- 
treme action  of  the  legislature  shows  how  supreme  the  power  of  this  element,  becanse 
the  law  was  disastrous  in  its  purpose  to  a  large  part  of  the  enterprise  of  the  nation. 
It  was  repealed  at  the  next  session,  having  met  a  general  howl  of  disapprobation,  be- 
canse it  affected  vested  rights  and  would  nave  ruined  many  citizens  who  were  com- 
pelled to  rely  in  large  measure  on  white  labor  to  cultivate  their  farms,  mills,  etc.  The 
operation  of  this  law  in  some  of  the  districts,  where  all  of  the  citizens  were  more  or 
less  nsing  white  labor,  was  almost  ludicrous.  The  party  made  an  example  of  would  be 
indicted  and  brought  up  for  trial,  the  j  ury  impaneled  (of  men  who  had  each  done  the 
same  thing),  and  evidence  submitted  clearly  convicting  the  accused.  The  jury  (of 
fellow-sinners),  after  calm  reflection  as  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  an  in- 
terested examination  of  that  case  in  all  its  bearings,  would  bring  in  a  unanimous 
Terdiot  of  "not  guilty." 

The  permit  laws  of  the  nations  all  vary,  but  are  all  reasonable  and  just  and  meet 
with  respectful  obedience.  The  Cherokee  permit  is  granted  by  the  district  clerk  on 
the  application  of  a  citizen  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  50  cents  per  mouth  for  benefit 
of  Cberokee  Nation,  citizen  subject  to  penalty  for  failure  to  get  permit,  and  also 
United  States  citizen.  The  Choctaw  permit  by  county  clerk  on  order  of  district  judge, 
fee  varying  with  purpose  of  labor,  etc  ;  citizen  alone  responsible  for  failure  to  get  per- 
mtt.  The  Creek  permit  is  issued  by  treasurer;  citizen  must  file  bond  for  good  be- 
havior of  his  teuant  or  employ^,  etc. 

A  large  number  of  persons  m  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations  are 
working  under  leases,  though  the  lease  in  each  nation  is  forbidden  by  law.  The  oases 
are  in  some  sections  very  numerous  indeed.  The  method  is  this  :  The  Indian  citizen 
will  agree  to  "  employ "  the  United  States  citizen  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  ten 
years,  generally  about  five  years,  secure  his  permits,  and  locate  him  on  some  portion 
of  the  unoccupied  public  domain.  Then  the  United  States  citizen  is  to  break  out, 
fence,  and  erect  house  thereon,  and  have  all  the  products  of  the  place  for  the  period 
of  years  agreed  on.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  place  with  its  improvements  is  de- 
livered to  the  Indian.  In  this  way  farms  are  made  for  Indian  children  by  the  time 
they  reach  maturity,  and,  while  nnlawf  ul  to  lease,  the  results  generally  are  not  to  be 
condemned.  It  happens,  occasionally,  however,  a  dishonest  citizen  of  the  Indian 
country  declinee  to  Keep  up  the  permit,  and  demands  possession  before  the  time  ex- 
pires. When  the  party  is  without  permit  he  is  left  in  the  attitude  of  "  intmder ;" 
he  can  not  demand  protection  under  his  lease  because  unlawful,  and  indeed  gen- 
erally the  rule  is  that  a  United  States  citizen,  who  makes  a  contract  with  an  Indian 
does  so  at  bis  own  risk.  In  such  a  case  a  hardship  is  wrought  on  the  United  States 
citizen,  though  he  may  blame  his  own  want  of  discretion  in  making  an  unlawful 
contract  and  with  a  dishonest  person.  It  is  quite  rare,  however,  this  dishonesty 
appears,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  farms  have  been  made  for  the  Indians  in  this 
way  to  the  common  advantage  of  both  parties  to  the  contract. 

The  holding  of  land  in  common,  giving  to  each  citizen  all  he  can  cultivate  and  hav- 
ing it  revert  to  the  public  domain  if  he  tails  to  cultivate  it,  and  held  in  farther  check 
by  the  right  of  the  council  to  limit  and  control  monopoly,  gives  to  every  Indian  will- 
ing to  work  a  certain  home  and  a  support.  By  his  own  labor,  without  tax,  free  grass, 
wood,  and  water,  and  a  good  soil,  he  can  surely  make  a  respectable  li'^ng  for  himself 
and  family  in  spite  of  inherited  apathy  and  lack  of  the  shrewd  business  ability  that 
characterizes  bis  white  brother.  This  system  precludes  the  possibility  of  unjust  pau- 
perism, so  often  imposed  on  worthy  and  willing  labor  by  the  conditions  of  highly- 
civiUzed  life,  where  individuals  are  permitted  to  control  and  substantially  monopolize 
land,  without  consideration  of  poorer  non-landholders,  and  I  sincerely  believe  it  is 
the  true  safeguard  of  these  Indians  until  they  shall  hiave  grown,  under  the  educa- 
tional forces  now  operating  on  them  and  their  children,  up  to  the  full  measure  of 
American  citizenship,  which  they  feel  sooner  or  later  to  be  their  destiny. 

As  the  cultivated  area  becomes  larger  and  larger,  and  wealth  increases  in  geometric 
ratio,  the  idea  of  division  in  severalty  will  become  stronger  and  stronger  till  the  ma- 
jority, who  have  a  smaller  share  than  a  due  proportion  would  give  them,  will  demand 
a  more  even  distribution  of  the  soil.  There  are  some  already  who  believe  in  this, 
probably  one  in  four  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  if  made  under  such  restrictions  as  they 
themselves  would  choose  to  impose.  I  incline  to  think  the  rapid  growth  in  education, 
material  condition,  and  social  character  will  bring  this  division  of  land  in  severalty 
into  a  prominent  question  in  a  comparatively  few  years.  The  full-bloods  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  idea,  while  the  half-breeds  and  adopte<l  citizens  are  more  incUnea  to 
consider  the  question. 

The  {\ill-bloods  regard  it  as  the  first  step  in  depriving  them  of  their  homes,  because 
of  their  unfortunate  experience  in  the  East.  In  the  treaties  under  which  they  came 
West  they  had  the  title  made  as  strong  as  possible,  and  were  entirely  unwilling  to 
move  fixim  the  eastern  homes  till  they  were  fully  assured  that  they  would  not  in  the 
future  meet  with  a  similar  demand  for  their  removal.    A  fee  simple  was  guaranteed 
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•ad  ptftentB  promised  and  sabseqnently  issued.    President  Jackson,  March  23,  1829, 
UUm  the  Cteeks,  speaking  of  tliis  country  : 


I  joat  white  brother*  vill  not  trouble  ;oa ;  thej  will  have  no  claim  on  the  land,  and  you  can 
IW«  apoB  It,  yon  and  yonr  children,  at  long  at  thegratt  gromi  orOuwattr  runt,  in  peace  and  plenty  ; 
it  vfll  be  yooia  forever. 

And  on  the  Idth  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  it  was  said  to  the  Cberokees : 

Thar*  Toa  will  &ad  no  conflicting  interesta.  The  ITnitod  Status  power  and  aovereignty  nnoontrolled 
Vj  tho  Uch  authority  of  State  Jnriadlotion  and  reatin);  on  ita  oira  energies,  will  be  able  to  aay  to  you, 
jB  the  language  of  your  own  nation,  the  toil  thall  be  yourt  vhUe  the  trett  grow  or  tht  ttteamt  run. 

And  tlM  tteaties  pledge  that  the  jnrisdiction  of  no  State  or  Territory  should  be  at 
•ay  time  extended  over  them.  Under  the  present  system  the  fall-blood  has  been 
mib  and  happy  nearly  a  half  centnry.  He  is  intensely  conservatire,  too  much  so,  and 
for  this  reason — the  dread  of  experiment.  Because  of  the  unwritten  history  kept  alive 
■caong  the  Indians  of  the  distresses  of  the  forced  removal  from  the  East,  the  full- 
blood  ia  almost  nnanimously  hostile  to  any  act  which  he  imagines  would  disturb  the 
fnseat  peace  and  security. 

CIT1EKN8HIP. 

The  citizens  of  the  five  nations  are  varioa8l,y  graded  by  blood  from  the  pure  In- 
dian stock  to  the  pure  white  stock,  and  variously  crossed  on  other  Indian  stock. 
Hmsb  are  many  negroes,  former  slaves  to  Indians,  and  among  the  Creeks  is  some 
nmin  miscegenation,  though  much  exaggerated  in  reports  on  that  subject.  There 
He  numbers  of  adopted  citizens,  whites,  other  Indians,  and  negroes. 

The  adopted  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nktion — about  1,100  whites,  abont  550  Shaw- 
aees,  about  765  Delawares,  and  abont  2,400  negroes,  total,  4,815— have  been  denied 
Hm  nghta  of  fall  participation  as  Cherokees  in  every  respect,  especially  in  regard  to 
finds  derived  from  lands  west  of  the  96th  meridian.  The  Cherokees  claim  that  a 
Curoonstmction  of  the  purposes  of  the  treaties  would  not  give  them  this  right,  while 
the  elaimante,  with  apparent  justice  from  the  language,  argue  it  gives  them  all.  The 
■bimate  determination  of  this  question  will  probably  be  reterred,  by  act  of  Congress, 
to  the  Court  of  Claims.  It  was  interesting,  however,  to  observe  how  the  two  politi- 
cal parties  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  their  canvass  of  this  summer  for  the  election  of 
dnaf, l^;ialatnre,  etc.,  deferred  to  this  adopted  vote  and  treated  this  subject.  The 
Downing  party  M^reed  to  give  them  all  the  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty.  The  National 
party  agieed  to  let  the  matter  go  to  the  Court  ot  Claims  fur  adjudication,  and  accept 
the  deeudon  of  the  courts  as  Onal.  It  would  be  interesting  to  submit  here  their  iutel- 
licent,  comprehensive,  and  shrewd  platforms,  and  a  synopsis  of  their  ingenious  argu- 
■eota  against  each  othef'.  The  contest  terminated  by  the  election  of  Hon.  Joel  B. 
llayes,  a  highly  intelligent  and  prosperous  half-breed  Cherokee,  by  the  Downing 
party,  and  the  election  ot  a  m^ority  of  the  senate  and  council  branch  of  the  National 
party,  so  that  the  adopted  citizens  will  probably  have  their  rights  adjusted  by  the 
Coqrt  of  Claims  without  further  serious  opposition. 

In  the  matter  of  claimants  to  citizenship,  the  Cherokees,  while  declaring  the  prin- 
ciple aet  forth  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  North  Carolina  case  of 
March  1,  If^,  and  in  the  Cherokee- constitution,  that  claimants  from  States  must  be 
teadmitted  to  citizenship  by  act  of  the  national  council  before  exercising  any  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  yet  have  declared  also  that  all  might  be  readmitted  to  citizen- 
itup  that  could  trace  direct  descent  from  the  Cherokee  rolls  of  1835  or  1852,  and  sat- 
isfy a  eonuniasion  of  the  descent.  A  commission  of  three  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
OMiriit  men  in  the  nation  to  hear  these  cases  has  been  appointed,  and  are  now  giving 
tM  claima  patient  investigation. 

The  Cherokee  law  forbids  the  exercise  o'f  the  rights  of  citizenship  till  the  right  is 
•atabliahed,  but  there  is  quite  a  class  of  claimants  who  not  only  exercise  these  rights 
bvt  employ  white  labor  without  permits,  disregard  the  timber  laws,  etc.  The  Chero- 
keea  deeline  to  issue  permits  to  "  citizenship  claimants"  for  United  States  citizens^ 
hAer  nndsr  the  law  above  referred  to. 

The  Choctaws  several  years  ago  agreed  on  a  plan  to  settle  the  question  of  olaim- 
•Dti  to  citizenship  by  giving  them  an  appeal  to  the  Interior  Department  through  this 
agency.  In  aoeordanoe  therewith  quite  a  large  number  of  persons  were  summoned 
te  the  Choctaw  council  to  establish  their  pretension.  Some  were  admitted,  some  re- 
fined and  appealed,  bnt  mauv  made  no  attempt  to  "  prove  up  the  light."  The  ap- 
pealed eaaes  I  heard  at  Tnsh-ka  Homma  during  first  two  weeks  of  October  last,  and 
Bare  recently  made  a  final  report  on  these  cases. 

Tlie  Choctaws  have  modified  the  citizenship  question  by  the  passage  of  the  follow* 
iag  law,  to  wit : 

Whuiiat  nriich  annoyance  and  expenae  to  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  consequence  of  the  claims  of  per. 
■oaa  dadBlng  to  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  ChoctAws  in  the  Choctaw  Nation ;  and 

Whanaa  the  righta  of  anch  penons  are  often  so  donbtfol  and  remote  to  the  present  stock  of  Choo- 
law  Uoad  tkst  the  adjudication  becomes  under  the  most  favorable  oircumstaaces  a  question ;  and 
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Whereas  tbe  Choctaws  are,  and  have  erer  been,  disposed  to  accord  to  people  of  tbeir  blood  any  right ' 
they  may  hare,  tbey  feel  boand  to  adhere  to  tbe  long  and  reoognized  nsagea  of  tbelr  nation,  and  to  ex- 
oluile  from  those  rights  all  claimants  whose  blood  Is  so  remote  and  uncertain  that  the  appellation  of 
Indian  to  sach  peraons  would  be  a  misnomer.  It  ia  not  now,  and  never  was,  considered  obligatory 
npon  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  admit  into  their  tribal  organization  any  people  that  might  claim,  or,  per- 
chance, have  in  their  veina  small  quantities  cf  Choctaw  blood.  The  policy  adopted  by  this  nation  for 
many  years  previous  to  the  war  and  treaty  of  1866  was  to  allow  all  white  perauns  from  beyond  tbe 
limita  of  the  nation,  who  married  according  to  existing  laws  on  the  subject  the  rights  of  ci  Izensbip. 
These  rights  of  citizenship  were  oourtosiBS  extended  to  the  marriage  relation,  and  the  rights  conceded 
by  tbe  natiou  were  matters  of  grace  rather  than  mattors  of  right  under  any  law  or  treaty  stipalatJon. 
The  rights  thus  conceded  were  deemed  stepB  in  its  civilization  and  the  upbuilding  of  their  national- 
ity. Now  the  neceaaity  of  legislation  on  this  subject  has  been  brongbt  to  tbe  attention  of  the  nation 
by  tile  laree  number  of  persons  preasiug  tbeir  claims  for  citizenship  npon  the  general  council  at  its 
yearly  sessions.  These  claimanta  claim  rights  upon  every  conceivable  ground  imaginable.  Tbe  ad- 
mission of  these  claimants,  actuated  largely  by  ttie  inducement  held  out  to  them  by  what  they  may  be 
entitled  to  when  admitted  (the  amount  thus  acquired  by  admission  in  round  numbers  being  |&,S00>,  ia 
so  great  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  prescribe  by  legislation  some  preserving  principle 
by  declaring  that  the  applicant  ahonld  have  in  his  veina  Choutaw  blood  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one- 
eigbtb  Choctaw.  And  it  should  be  further  underatood  and  declared  that  tiie  rights  thus  conceded  to 
persons  from  the  outside  to  the  inside,  with  tb'e  rights  asked  for  or  claimed,  are  matters  of  grace  on  tbe 
part  of  tbe  nation  rather  than  rights  demandable  of  tbe  Choctaw  Nation  and  enforceable  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  premises  it  is,  therefore,  asked  that  tbe  following  bill  be  enacted  by  the  general  oonnoll 
now  in  session,  to  wit :  ^ 

AN  ACT  entitled  "An  act  defining  qiuntity  of  blood  nooeasary  for  citizenship." 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  attembled.  That  hereafter  aU 
persons,  non^sitizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  making  or  presenting  to  the  general  oonncil  petitloos  for 
rights  of  a  Choctaw  in  tbe  nation,  shall  be  required  to  bare  one-eighth  Choctaw  blood,  and  shall  be  r» 
quired  to  prove  the  same  by  competent  testimony.   . 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  applicants  for  rights  in  this  nation  shall  prove  their  mixture  of 
blood  to  be  of  white  and  Indian. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  person  convictedof  any  felony  or  high  crime  shall  be  admitted 
to  rights  of  citizenship  within  this  nation. 

Skc.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  persons  within -the  limits 
of  tbe  Choctaw  Nation  now  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  itbat  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  ita  passage. 

The  ChickasawB,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles  are  not  annoyed  so  much  by  applicants  for 
citizenship. 

The  cases  on  which  I  pa&sed  an  opinion,  appealed  from  the  Choctaw  council,  pre- 
sented BOine.motit  attenuated  claims,  which  were  doubtless  sincerely  believed  by  the 
claimants  to  give  them  a  just  claim  to  be  upheld  by  the  United  States  as  Choctaw,  e. 
g.,  where  a  white  man  was  a  claimant  because  he  had  married  a  pure  white  woman^  the 
daughter  of  a  white  woman  by  a  white  man;  who  had  previously  had  for  his  wife  a 
Choctaw  woman ;  and  the  hundreds  of  descendants  (236  enumerated,  perhaps  as  many 
unknown)  who  claim  to  be  the  offspring  of  Abagail  Rogers,  alleged  to  be  of  half  Choc- 
taw blood,  bom  1760,  and  who  left  the  Choctaw  Nation  as  an  infant  about  125  years 
ago,  and  neither  she  nor  her  descendants  have  since  been  enrolled,  recognized,  or 
known  to  the  Choctaws  as  Clioctaws,  but  scattered  in  the  States  of  Arkansus,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  California,  bnt  now,  in  some  numbers,  have  collected  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  demand  the  rights  of  Choctaw  citizenship. 

The  Choctaw  negroes  have  been  given  the  rights  of  citizenship  as  provided  by 
treaty,  except  eighty-three  persons,  who  chose  to  receive  |100  cash  and  leave  the 
Choctaw  Nation.     Twenty -six  of  these  persons  have  not  called  for  their  money. 

The  position  of  the  Chickasaw  negroes  is  uudefiued  and  unsatisfactory,  as  they  are 
neither  "  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,"  being  neither  recognized  as  Chickasaw  citizens  or 
United  States  citizens.  They  have  no  schools.  As  previously  stated,  on  September 
12,  1887,  I  shall  make  an  earnest  endeavor,  both  for  their  sakes  and  thatof  the  Chick- 
asaw government,  to  arrange  some  amicable  and  just  method  of  settlement. 

United  States  citizens  who  marry  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  become  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  as  far  as  the  United  States  courts  are  concerned.  Those  who  marry  Chero- 
kees  become  Cherokees  under  Cherokee  laws,  bnt  remain  United  States  citizens  under 
United  States  laws.  Those  who  marry  Creeks  and  Seminoles  remain  both  by  Indian 
law  and  United  States  law  anchanged  in  their  status.  Creeks  refuse  to  take  oog- 
oizance  of  them. 

THE  SOCIAL  ANI>  MATERIAL  CONDITION 

of  the  people  is  generally  unappreciated  by  those  not  familiar  with  it.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  Kansas,  the  nearest  neighbor  of  the  Five  Nations,  asking  if  it 
would  be  safe  to  leave  the  lino  of  railroad  without  a  guard,  and  the  great  m^ority 
think  of  the  Cherokee  or  Choctaw  as  a  copper-colored  person  in  moccasins  and  breech 
clout,  eagle  feathers,  tomahawk,  and  pistol  laying  around  for  a  fair  chance  to  kill 
somebody. 

The  fact  is,  the  citizen's  dress  alone  is  worn  in  this  agency.  The  people  nearly  all 
understand  the  English  language,  and  all  the  schools  are  taught  in  this  language. 
People  pafising  through  an  Indiau  town  here  for  the  first  time  are  apt  to  ask,  "Where 
are  tbe  Indians  t "  because  their  Ideals  are  not  to  be  seen.    In  the  AAQtial  Report  of 
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IflBS  I  g»Te  ft  Bketoh  to  which  I  re8i>ectf\illy  refer,  briefly  stating  now  that  the  people 
lire  aboat  as  well  as  they  do  in  western  Arkansas,  and  the  villages  are  very  similar. 
Many  of  the  adopted  citizens  and  half-breeds,  and  some  fnU-bloo&  are  quite  wealthy. 
There  is  one  ftdl-blood  Choctaw  estiro-ited  to  have  12,000  cattle.  There  are  quite  a 
large  namber  also  who  have  no  apparent  ambition,  live  in  a  poor  way,  and  as  secluded 
M  poeaible,  ^nat  as  there  are  said  to  be  patriots  in  the  monntaiug  of  White  river  who 
•till  persist  in  voting  for  G(eneral  Andrew  Jackson.  They  all  make  their  living  by 
dvilued  poiBiiits,  there  being  no  professional  fishers  or  hunters,  except  those  from  the 
States  wno  hant  prairie  chickens  for  the  markets  in  violatioa  of  law. 

CIVIL  JCKISDICnON. 

The  number  of  United  States  citizens  is  steadily  increasing  in  this  agency  nnder 
the  Indian  permit  law,  to  the  great  material  and  social  advantage  of  the  Five  Nations. 
It  it  not  without  its  embarrassing  features,  however,  for  many  civil  cases  arise  be- 
tween tbemeelves  alone,  and  with  Indian  citizens,  in  some  instances,  involving  large 
•araa.  There  is  no  court  liaving  civil  jurisdiction  to  settle  these  oases,  which  neces- 
MtiJy  mnst  increase  in  number  and  importance,  and  for  which  provision  should  be 
■ade. 

If  the  Federal  coort  is  clothed  with  power  to  ti7  an  Indian's  right  to  life  itself,  or 
ior  an  aaaaolt  on  hia  life,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  empowered  to  protect  his 
oght  to  property,  or  deny  his  right  of  defrauding  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

UNITED  STATES  COURT  AND  COHMISSIONEB. 

The  United  States  district  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  has  more  bnsi- 
neathan  it  can  possibly  attend  to,  and  many  cases  I  would  have  otherwise  presented 
fat  the  protection  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  have  been  passed  by  because  of  their 
ainor  diaracter  when  compared  to  more  important  criminal  matterH,  and  the  present 
enbaiTaaanient  of  the  court  in  the  multitude  of  important  cases  to  hear. 

There  are  few  courts,  I  imagine,  where  business  is  conducted  with  more  celerity  or 
Beater  fidmess,  due  largely  to  the  very  superior  ability  and  high  character  of  Hon. 
base  C.  Parker. 

One  aerions  defect,  however,  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  this  conrt  is  that 
the  overwork  necessarily  prevents  the  citizen  from  enjoying  the  guaranty  of  the  cou- 
stitatioQ — a  speedy  trial.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  great  distances  and  necessity  of 
tiSTeling  horseback,  and  the  fact  that  witnesses  have  to  attend  the  conrt  probably 
tlofe  f>r  four  times  before  a  case  is  disposed  of,  making,  maybe,  a  journey  in  all  of 
from  800  to  1,200  miles,  thus  punishing  them  severely  in  hardship  and  loss  of  money 
aad  time,  many  cases  are  unreported  or  all  knowledge  of  them  denied. 

Becently  a  man  named  Hill  cut  bis  wife's  throat  and  gave  her  mother  a  terrible  cut 
IB  the  head,  10  miles  north  of  Mascogee.  It  was  impossible  to'  get  a  doctor  to  dress 
her  wounds,  though  payment  was  guarantied,  for  fear  of  being  summoned  to  this 
eoQTt  aa  a  witness;  and  it  is  certain  that  stealing  and  whisky  peddling  is  permitted 
to  go  unreported  in  the  majority  of  cases,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  reporting  it. 

It  wonld  save  thousands  of  dollars  in  mileage  if  there  were  located  a  court  more 
near  the  center  of  the  Five  Nations,  at  Fort  Gibson  or  Muscogee,  and  would 'secure  a 
better  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  save  great  expense 
to,  and  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  this  agency. 

INTRUDERS. 

The  intruder  question  is  about  as  set  forth  in  my  last  report.  In  the  Chickasaw 
Katieo,  where  the  trespass  assumed  such  serious  dimensions  as  to  require  United 
States  cavalry,  the  evil  is  much  abated,  and  can  be  controlled  under  the  Cnickasaw 
law.  This  law  provides  for  $1  per  head  ( see  section  21 17,  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes)  for  all 
csttle  foand  willfhlly  trespassing  on  the  public  domain,  and  in  case  of  non-payment 
the  stock  is  sold  to  pay  the  SI.  I  shall  endeavor  to  have  the  statute  amended  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  material  error. 

The  Creeks  have  snch  a  statute,  and  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees  both  have  laws 
proliibiting  this  intrnsion.  I  think  that,  after  all  the  warning  the  cattle  intruders 
have  had  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the  operation  of  the  Chickasaw  law  should  not  be 
iaterfered  with  by  the  United  States,  but  that  the  Chickasaws  with  this  mild  weapon 
of  offense  should  bu  permitted  to  defend  their  public  domain. 

When  a  person  is  reported  to  me  as  an  intruder  by  the  principal  chief  of  one  of  the 
nations,  I  issue  to  him  the  following  notice,  keeping  a  stub  and  index  of  intruder 
hooka,  to  wit: 

Union  Aokkct,  Ikdian  TERErrosT. 

Mutcojee ,  188-. 

Te : 

Too  arc  hereby  notified  that  the  aathoritiee  of  the ITation  have  reported  to  this  office  that 

■   ■  Oder  -    '"'-  ■-  ^'--'-     -■■-     •-      .  ■  ■•         -  •  


I  an  an  intnider,  reaidinK  in  their  nation  in  violation  of  law,  to  wit,  Uutt  yon  have  ■ 
-,  aad  tlkey  demand  that  you  be  imaiediate!y  removed. 
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Yon  will  thcTefore  i«move  at  once  beyond  the  limita  of  tbi8  agency,  or  appear  at  this  office  on  or  )>e> 

fore ■^—,  18£k«  and  abow  cause,  either  in  person  or  by  wntt«D  statemeDtA,  dnly  sworn  to  before  any 

officer  aathorlxed  to  administer  the  oath,  why  the  demand  of  the  chief  shonld  not  be  complied  with. 

Tonr  failare  to  appear  or  answer  aa  directed  will  be  taken  as  evidence  that  yon  are  atf  intruder,  and 
orders  will  be  iasned  for  your  immediate  removal  as  the  law  provides. 
Very  respectfully, 

Vniltd  Statet  Indian  Agent. 
Served  by  me  this day  of ,  18S- 

PosT  Office, . . 

N.  B.— The  officer  Berrinir  this  notice  shonld,  without  fail,  enter  date  of  service,  signing  fail  official 
name  and  giving  bis  post-office  address.  Betnm  this  promptly  to  United  States  Indian  agent,  Kiuoo- 
gee,  Ind.  T. ;  and  if  after  report  by  officer  of  service  on  him  he  refuses  to  answer,  or  answers  sbowinx 
that  be  is  an  intruder  and  can  not  adjust  his  affitirs  amicably,  I  declare  him  such  and  onler  his  re- 
moval.   If  he  does  not  obey  the  order,  he  may  be  ejected  bythe  Indian  police  or  United  States  troops. 

The  timber  and  coal  thieves  »\ong  the  border  say  traly  enough  that  there  is  no  law 
to  punish  their  trespass,  as  section  5388,  which  protects  lands  of  the  United  States 
from  depredations,  does  not  protect  the  land  of  the  Five  Nations.  The  law  should  be 
so  revised  as  to  protect  the  Indians  from  robbery. 

CHEROKEE  OUTLET. 

The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  lyin^  west  of  the  ninety-sixth  meridian  were 
leased  May,  1883,  to  The  Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock  Association  for  8100,000  per  an- 
num.   The  association  has  promptly  paid  up  the  amount  due  the  nation. 

Last  November  its  representatives  attempted  to  re-lease  this  strip  for  the  same 
amount.  It  is  worth  a  much  larger  sum.  Complaints  were  made  to  me  that  they 
were  using  large  quantities  of  whisky  and  money  to  nnduly  influence  the  Cherokee 
council,  and  I  went  to  Tahleqnah  to  examine  into  the  charge.  My  inquiry  seemed 
to  fully  confirm  the  charge,  as  I  formally  reported  to  your  office  under  your  instruc- 
tion. They  have  since  been  each  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  on  three  counts.  The 
affair  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  members  stand  high  as  business  men.  The 
council  meeting  in  November  is  expected  to  take  action  in  reference  to  this  very  im- 
portant matter. 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

The  councU  convened  on  the  6th  of  June,  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  last  year, 
with  Hon.  8.  H.  Benge  in  the  chair,  and  0.  W.  Grayson  acting  clerk.  The  conncil 
was  composed  of  fifty-seven  representatives  from  nineteen  of  the  tribes  resident  in 
the  Territory,  namely : 

Cherokee:  Col.  W.  P.  Ross,  Daniel  Redbird,  John  Chambers,  George  Sanders, 
James  Chambers,  Frog  Sixkiller,  and  S.  H.  Benge.  Choctaw:  T.  D.  Ainsworth  and 
G.  W.  Walker.  Creek:  G.  W.  Stidham,  G.  W.  Grayson,  D.  N.  Mcintosh,  John  A. 
Moore,  Sam  Grayson,  and  Wesley  Tiger.  Chickasaws:  C.  A.  Bnrris.  Seminole: 
Hul-pnl-tar,  Nokns-Fixeco,  and  Mnlth-knp-bai^o.  Kiowa :  Lone  Wolf,  Poor  BnflUo, 
and  Oh-pah-tee.  Wichita:  Ni-os-touoy,  Wichita  Issaccu,  and  Kan-widdy-hnnthres. 
Comanche :  White  Wolf,  Black  Crow,  and  Tabbe-na-nac.  Delaware :  Bold  Wilson, 
Jack  Thomas,  and  Jack  Harry.  Caddo:  Chief  Jake  and  Tona-oonie-Jim.  Waco: 
Gat-se-de-ah-tsoo.  Shawnee:  White  Turkey,  John  Logan,  and  Big  Jim.  Eeeohi: 
Cowarra  Huntress.  Sac  and  Fox :  Mab-ko-si-tah,  Pe-ah-tuy-tuck,  Mish-he-walk, 
Hat-chisee,  Kah-ne-kan,  and  Hay-we-too-sah.  lones:  Ah-lee-cha.  Osages:  Nick 
Thornton,  S.  W.  Pettit,  Hi-kah-pah-nab,  Claymore,  Wm.  P.  Mathes,  George  Sum- 
mers, and  Minke-wah-tau-kah.  Seneca :'  William  Spicer  and  Joe  Whitecrow.  Kicka- 
poos:  John  Mohawk,  Che-qnaw-mo-ko-ke-ko,  and  Wash-quah-mo-qnab. 

On  motion  of  the  council,  the  chair  appointed  a  committee  of  ten  to  xeport  to  it 
what  business,  if  any,  there  was  which  should  claim  the  attention  of  the  bouse,  and 
what  action  was  necessary  thereon.  ,  On  the  third  day  of  the  conncil  the  committee 
of  ten  reported  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  memorial : 

Thc  Pbisideht  op  trb  United  States: 

Sib:  The  undersigned,  delegates  representing  the  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, which  is  to  say,  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  Seniinoles,  Sac  and  Fox,  Osages, 

and  others,  beg  respeotfolly  to  invite  attention  to  the  following  representations ;  Whatever  misgivings 
may  have  seemed  to  bejuatified  in  our  minds  by  thu  action  of  ilie  Government  of  the  United  States, 
yet  wo  are  willing  to  assume  that  it  is  always  itis  purpose,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  to  lienoiit 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  throwing  aronnd  them  thnse  conditions  which  will  enable  them  effect- 
ivelv  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  civilized  life  in  the  least  possible  time.  Your  me- 
morialists from  the  civilized  tribes  of  thi»  Territory  believe  they  have  lived  sufficiently  long  nnder  the 
operations  and  influences  of  the  Indian  policy  of  the  General  Government  to  be  Judges  at  this  time,  in 
some  sort,  of  its  utility  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  |>urpoHes  in  view;  and  that  they  may  Justly 
claim  a  respectful  hearing  in  any  n]>iuion  advanced  nfmn  any  policy  proposed  to  take  the  place  of  those 
of  the  past.  Your  raemodatists  disclaim  any  iut^-ntinn  to  antagonize  or  obstruct  the  operation  of  any 
Just  and  effective  policy  that  may  bo  ailopt<-d  by  the  United  Stat^ui  for  the  general  advancement  of  the 
Indians,  but,  on  the  oontraiy,  will  do  wha^^tver  they  can  to  oontributo  to  its  effectiveness. 
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Tkia  bady,  conpoMd  of  representatives  of  all  the  tribes  named,  aa  well  as  others,  has  been  earnestly 
■u|iij*leit  to  by  oertain  tribes  domiciled  on  the  western  border  of  oar  Territory  to  present  for  them,  to 
IBS  G«ae(ml  GoTemment,  the  fkct  that  the  proriaions  of  public  law  2^o.  43,  providinfc  for  allotments 

' — 'i  in  ooTeralty  to  Indians,  will  prove  not  a  benefit,  but  a  detriment  to  their  best  interests,  which 
r  in  •  MMe  of  progress  that  snould  be  reasonably  satisfactory  to  all  practioat  minds.  For  at- 
If  to  pteoent  this  view  of  our  brothers  to  the  President  we  will  be  pardoned  when  it  is  remem- 
1  that  wo  are  alike  opposed  to  its  provisions,  regarding  them  merely  as  a  departure  from  the  policy 
r  wUeh  we  have  prospered  to  one  which  will  in  the  near  futare  ingiUf  ail  of  the  nations  and  tribes 
sf  tho  Torritory  In  one  eommon  catastrophe,  to  the  enrichment  of  land  monopolists,  before  whom  even 
nor  own  citiaena,  with  all  the  civilized  machinery  of  Justice,  seem  powerless  to  secure  their  lights. 
We  deprecate  any  measure  or  law  which  will,  in  our  judgment,  lead  to  placing  any  Indians  of  theTEer- 
xllorr  as  a  party  to  so  unequal  a  contest. 

lAe  otherpeople,  the  Indian  needs  at  least  the  germ  of  political  indentity,  some  governmental  or- 
liaiislliiii  ofnia  own,  however  crude,  to  which  his  pride  ana  manhood  may  cUng  and  claim  allegiance, 
iaMdartemaketmeprogressintbeaffaiTsoflife.  Thispeculiarity Inthefndiaucharacteriselsewhere 
taUsd  patrioUsm.  ana  the  wise  and  patient  fashioning  and  guidance  of  which  alone  will  successfully  solve 
Iks^ocsdon  of  civilization.  Preclude  him  I'rom  this  and  hebss  little  else  to  live  for.  The  law  to  which 
•t^ntion  is  nrised  does  this  by  enabling  any  member  of  a  tribe  to  become  a  member  of  some  other 
Hdy  poBtla  by  alectiag  and  taking  to  tumseu  a  qoantity  of  land  which  at  the  present  time  is  the  com- 
■ia  pwn>«t>  of  all. 

Aay  tribe  occupying  lands  In  the  Territory  under  stipulations  of  treaty  with  the  United  States 
■ast  M  tbe  rightfol  owners  of  all  the  lands  of  the  reservation,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  rightof  de- 
unsiaiaK  any  apportionmenl  of  its  landed  property,  should  such  an  expedient  be  dedded  on.  The 
laad-iB-sevetatty  law,  however,  leaves  the  Indiaus  no  discretion  in  this  regard,  but  apportions  to  each 
Utvidoal  only  a  part  of  that  which  is  already  his  property  and  leaves  the  balance  for  sale  to  others 
whs  viU  be  compueed  of  a  class  having  no  love  or  sympathy  for  the  Indians ;  and  who  will  rush  into 
the  asw  country,  and  in  their  mad  race  for  gain  crowd  out  every  hope  and  chance  for  Indian  clviUxa- 
dsa. 

Tear  ■MBarialists,  especially  of  the  five  tribes,  have  undergone  sad  experience  in  transactions 
with  the  United  States  of  an  identical  nature  in  1830  and  1832,  and  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  mis- 
Imaaes  that  must  sorely  come  to  the  tribes  of  the  farther  west  if  the  provisions  of  wis  law  are  en- 
fmed.  The  tribes  earnestly  desire  and  oslc  the  Piesidentto  stay  the  operation  of  the  law  until  they  shall 
kt  in  a  cenditmn  to  be  benefited  by  it :  and  the  five  civilized  tribes  also  Join  in  an  earnest  and  reapect- 
hd  fcqaeat  that  the  President  do  not  pal  in  force  the  land-in-severalty  act  upon  powerless  and  protest- 
ivevseple  until  they  at  least^nay  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  validity  of  their  rights  before  the 
jaficiaiy  of  the  United  States. 

Beiiig  read  and  interpreted,  ou  motion  of  Mr.  Sanders,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the 
jeas  mod  nays  'were  ordered,  resnlting  in  yeas  57,  nays  none. 

After  recesa  the  committee  continued  its  report  by  offering  the  following  resolu- 
tioDS,  namely : 

Btitretetotdby  the  international  eouneil  of  the  Jive  eiDtlized  andother  tribetof  the  Indian  Territory  in 
jtmt  ammcil  aeeembUd,  That  the  president  of  said  con  uci  I  be  and  is  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
0«Ma  certified  copy  of  the  memorial  in  reference  to  the  allotmeut  of  lands  in  severalty  to  members  of 
Uiaatilbes,  as  provided  nndertbe  actof  Congress,  known  as  public  law  No.  43,  adopted  by  this  conn- 
d.  te he  forwarded  to  the  President  and  other  proper  ofiicers  of  the  United  States  without  delay. 

BeUmobMdbff  Ikeintemalimialeoimeilo/  lit  Indian  Territory,  That  such  nations  herein  repre- 
uttel  as  may  appoint  delegates  to  Washington  be,  and  are  hereby,  requested  to  instruct  them  to  en- 
iesver  to  aecore  the  early  establishment  and  recognition  of  the  ri  j;ht  or  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the 
Twiitutj  to  a  judicial  hearing  and  trial  of  any  cause  arising  between  any  one  or  more  of  them  and  the 
Gsvmusent  of  the  United  States  affecting  their  landed  or  money  interests. 

Bubop  Galloway,  by  invitation,  made  a  few  remarks  to  the  council,  when  it  ad- 
Joamed  to  the  next  morning. 

Od  Tharaday,  Jnne  8,  the  committee  also  reported  the  following  preamble  and 
ntolatioDS,  recommending  their  adoption,  which  were  read,  interpreted,  and  nnani- 
■ooaly  adopted,  namely: 


hsbv  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1860,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Muskogee, 

Ecnbaole,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians,  tho  right  of  way  was  granted  for  the 
lessfiai  tMiii  of  two  railroads  across  their  domaiu,  tho  one  north  and  south,  the  other  east  and  west,  by 
aneh  companies  as  should  be  theieto  authorized  by  act  of  Cnuj^ress  ;  and 

Whereas  said  provisions  clearly  limited  and  defined  the  right  of  Congress  in  the  premises,  which 
zighthaa  been  exhausted  in  the  construction  of  the  Atlaotio  and  P.ictfic,  an  east  and  west  road,  and 
Oa  Miaaoori,  Kansas  and  Texas,  a  north  and  south  road,  as  to  the  Muskogee  and  Cherokee  Nations; 


I  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  grant  the  right  of  way  by  Congress  to  other  companies  to  eon- 

t  taSroads  through  the  Indian  Territory  without  the  consent  of  the  nations  affected  thereby  is 

dualy  a  violation  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  said  treaties  of  18U6,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  and 
iaUIUili  of  the  Indian  tribes  parties  thereto :    Therefore, 

Be  U  reaohtd  bfi  the  utCernoKonoI  council.  That  while  this  body  has  no  desire  to  oppose  any  im- 
prevcMent  required  by  the  commerce  between  the  different  State:*  of  the  Union  contiguoun  to  the  In- 
d^  Territory,  yet  ft  earnestly  but  respectfully,  protests  against  such  legislation  by  Congress  as 
■Mwopiiates  Indian  lands  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  private  corporations,  whose  employes  are  amena- 
y*  una  local  laws,  and  whose  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities  are  iMstowed  with  laviahnesa  by 
a  haad  which  reaps  where  it  has  not  sown  and  dispenses  what  it  does  not  own,  which  are  used  in  such 
■aoaer  as  to  cause  serions  alarm  wnong  those  most  directly  interested. 

Be  U  further  reeolved,  That  this  council  earnestly  protests  against  the  injaatice  and  spoliation  which 
tfceae  acts  impose  upon  the  people  here  represented,  and  earnestly  eatn^its  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  respect  ite  own  gnaianties  and  to  protect  the  Indian  people  from  the  serious  evils 
which  nsolt  from  a  failure  to  comply  with  its  voluntarily  assumed  obiiKations. 

MeeeUei/uTthtr,  That  Congress  be  requested  to  pass  an  euabliug  act,  wheieby  all  questions  affecting 
tha  vested  righto  of  the  Indians  under  treaty  stipulations  may  be  referred  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  receive  Judicial  fettlement. 

ib*a(serf/urtk«r.  That  the  executive  authorities  of  the  nations  here  represented  he  and  are  hereby 
dineted  and  reqoeitod  to  cause  these  resolutitns  to  be  presented  to  the  proper  liathorities  of  the  United 
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It  was  farther  resolved  that  when  the  conncil  adjoams  it  meet  again  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May,  1888,  at  Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T. 

It  is  much  to  lie  regretted  that  there  is  so  little  cohesive  power  iu  the  Indian  char- 
acter and  amon^  the  Indian  nations.  It  would  go  far,  iu  my  opinion,  to  the  peaceful, 
beneficent  solution  of  the  chanee  of  the  Indian  nations  into  a  flourishing  Indian  Stat« 
of  the  Union  if  the  tribes  couldunite,  but  I  do  not  think  £^eat  interest  was  exhibited 
in  this  meeting,  as  but  one  chief  of  the  fiv«  nations  was  present,  to  wit,  Hon.  J.  M. 
Ferryman,  who  lives  at  Eafaula. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

There  are  43  men  of  the  Indian  police  force  of  this  agency ;  1  captain,  2  lieuten- 
ants, and  40  sergeants  and  privates.  They  are  distributed  throughout  the  agency  in 
the  more  thickly  settled  neighborhoods,  and  are  selected  of  men  of  courage  aud  good 
standing  in  their  own  vicinity.  An  eqnal  division  of  the  territory  to  be  protected 
would  give  about  712  square  miles  to  each  officer.  They  co-operate  with  both  In- 
dian officers  and  United  Slates  deputy  marshals  and  State  officials,  hnntiug  refugees 
from  Justice,  aud  make  many  needed  arrests  of  persons  who  but  for  this  force,  with 
general  authority,  would  escape. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  called  attention  to  a  seriong  defect  in  the  law  relative 
to  the  protection  of  these  men,  to  wit,  that  they  were  subject  to  deadly  assanlt  aud 
to  murder,  and  the  United  States  gave  them  no  protection,  the  trial  of  their  murderers 
beiuf  left  to  the  Indian  courts,  aud  the  Indian  courts  being  quite  unreliable  to  con- 
vict In  such  cases.  I  cited  a  case  where  the  captain  of  the  force  was  tihot  on  the  streets 
of  this  town  by  some  young  Cherokees,  who  were  arrested  for  shooting  at  deputy 
marshals,  aud  who  are  said  to  have  explained  they  thought  tliey  were  "onli/  shooting 
at  Indian  police."  Three  months  after  this  report  two  young  Cherokee  hulf-bree<ls 
murdered  Captain  Sixkiller,  December  24, 1886,  while  unarmed,  in  the  main  street  of 
Muscogee.  They  have  never  been  tried. .  One  of  the  parties  was  captured  and  placed 
by  the  United  States  officers  into  the  bands  of  the  Creek  officers,  bat  though  they 
pledged  themselves  to  his  safe-keeping  and  a  fair  trial,  he  was  loosely  guarded,  and 
at  last  permitted  to  escape  by  gross  negligence.  > 

After  the  murder  of  Sixkiller,  who  had  been  a  most  gallant  aud  valuable  officer, 
Congress  amended  the  law  as  follows,  to  wit : 

That  immediately  npon  and  after  the  passafte  of  this  act  any  Indians  committins  a|;ains(  the  prraon 
of  any  Indian  policeman  appointed  under  the  laws  ot  the  United  States,  or  any  Indian  United  States 
deputy  marshal  white  lawfully  engaged  in  the  execution  of  any  United  States  process  or  lawfully  en* 
gaged  in  any  other  datj  impMed  upon  such  policeman  or  marshal  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  following  crimes,  namely,  nniraer,  nianslanghter,  or  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  within  the  Indian 
Territorv,  snail  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  such  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried 
by  the  district  court  or  the  United  States  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  where  said  oflense  was  com. 
mitted,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  all  other  perssns  ohari;ed  with  the  commis- 
sion of  said  crimes,  respectively,  and  the  said  court«  are  hereby  given  jurisdiction  iu  all  such  cases. 

The  law  shonld  go  further,  and  give  that  court  jurisdiction  when  the  attack  grows 
out  of  the  performance  of  the  duty  by  consequent  malice,  and  ])rovi(le  further  that 
in  any  charge  of  deadly  assault  or  murder  against  the  police  or  Indian  a  fair  trial 
should  be  guarantied  by  the  United  States.  It  occurs  to  me  a  habeas  corxuis  on  the 
ground  of  denial  of  constitutional  right  of  "a  fair  trial"  would  suffice. 

In  one  case  an  Indian  poase,  an  accessary  Iu  a  killing  in  the  performance  of  dnty, 
was  condemned  by  an  ludianjury  to  die  tor  murder,  while  the  principal,  the  deputy 
marshal,  a  United  States  citizen,  was  acquitted  by  the  United  States  court  at  Fort 
Smtth.  After  the  murder  of  Captain  Sixkiller,  William  Fields,  lientenaut,  was  made 
captain,  and  in  about  three  months,  April  10,  1887,  he  was  murdered  by  a  white  des- 
perado while  making  an  arrest.  Lieutenant  Knight,  the  next  officer  on  the  force  in 
rank,  in  attempting  to  disarm  a  desperado,  was  resisted  aud  an  attempt  made  on  his 
life.  Knight  killed  him,  I  am  sntistied,  believing  it  necessary  to  save  his  own  life. 
The  jury  of  Arkansas  citizens,  nnder  a  strenuoas  prosecution,  seemed  to  think  ^he 
killing  might  have  been  avoided,  and  convicted  Knight  of  manslaughter.  Lieuten- 
ant Knignt  stands  high  as  a  man  of  honor,  prudence,  aud  courage,  and  has  been  a 
faithful  officer.    I  deplore  his  great  misfortune. 

The  police  force  has  been  very  unfortunate.  It  is  a  hazardous  life.  Their  sal- 
aries of  $8  a  mouth,  out  of  which  they  are  expected  to  furnish  their  own  horses, 
expenses,  etc.,  is  vety  small  for  this  agency,  though  among  the  wild  tribes  where  liv- 
ing expense  is  light,  and  largely  furnished  by  the  United  States  it  is  different. 

Railroads. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  runs  through  this  agency  from  north  to 
south,  from  Chetopa,  Kaus.,  to  Denison,  Tex.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  op- 
erated by  the  "  Frisco,"  runs  from  northeast  in  southwesterly  directiou  through  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Nations. 
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Tb«  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railroad  is  in  process  of  construction  from  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  to  Wagner,  some  13  miles  north  of  Muscogee,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Railroad.  The  Southern  Kansas  and  Oulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F^,  un- 
der tfa«  Atchinson,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^,  have  completed  and  are  now  operating  a 
new  lailroad  from  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  to  Gainesville,  Tex.    The  "  Frisco ''  has  com- 

Sleted  this  year  a  line  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  Paris,  Tex.,  through  the  Choctaw 
ation  down  the  Kiamitia  valley. 

The  Cherokees  propose  contesting  the  right  of  Congress  to  grant  a  charter  through 
their  country  without  the  consent  of  the  nation  in  the  case  of  the  Kansas  and  ^- 
kaasaa  Valley  Railroad,  and  have  sedulously  avoided  giving  any  official  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  company  to  enter  on  its  domain.  Out  of  this  sentiment  the  valley 
road  was  embarrassed  in  obtaining  ties.  There  is  no  special  law  relating  to  the  fur- 
nishing ot  ties  under  which  this  railroad  could  get  them,  but  there  was  a  general 
timber  lair,  passed  November,  1886,  authorizing  the  Cherokee  citizen  to  sell  the  tim- 
ber from  the  limits  of  his  own  improvements  to  United  States  citizens  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  wit,  having  it  scaled,  paying  a  small  royalty,  and  thus  securing 
a  permit  from  the  district  clerk.  In  this  manner  the  railroad  got  a  large  number, 
but  it  was  stopped  b^  the  chief  ordering  the  clerks  to  issue  no  permits  for  this  pur- 
pose. Some  of  the  ties  were  alleged  to  have  been  cut  from  the  public  domain  with- 
oat  tb«  anthority  of  law.  This  I  onlered  stopped.  The  road  is  graded  in  great  meas- 
nre  and  will  be  in  operation  in  a  few  months. 

The  Gnlf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  had  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  ties  in 
the  Cfaiekaaaw  country,  for  Governor  William  Guy,  though  there  was  no  law  anthor- 
isinC  the  sale  of  ties,  knowing  that  the  private  citizens  would  contrive  to  furnish 
them  at  public  expense,  called  the  leading  men  of  the  nation  together,  and  they  de- 
termined on  a  reasonable  royalty  for  the  ties  needed,  and  made  a  satisfactory  contract 
with  the  railroad  in  behalf  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  renew  the  recommendation  in  cases  of  Indian-damage  claims 
fi>r stock  killed  and  for  the  fire,  etc.,  r».  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  operated  by  "Frisco," 
•nd  vs.  Hissonri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  be  ordered  settled  by  arbitration,  where  claim- 
ant and  claim  agent  can  not  agree,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may, be  pre- 
scribed by  the  honorablo  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (mde  U.  S.  Rev.  Ind.  Treaties, 
p.  288, lines  12,856,  et  «<9.;  i&td.,  p.  118,  line  5,198,  et  seg.;ibid.,  p.  89,  line3,90g,  ctseg.). 
Under  the  present  system  the  Indians  are  subject  to  the  dictations  of  the  claim 
aeenia  of  the  two  raifroads.  The  manner  in  which  the  claims  of  James  P.  Audrain, 
Bird,  and  Willis  have  been  treated  sofflciently  illustrates  this  subject. 

COAX,  MINES. 

Coal  mining  in  the  Territory  practically  dates  back  to  the  discovery  of  McAlIester 
coal  in  18T2,  and  has  gradually  git>wn  to  large  proportions.  The  output  of  the 
Choctaw  coal  mines  is  over  500,000  tons  per  annum.  United  States  citizens  and 
others  are  paid  yearly  an  amount  approximating  $800,000  for  labor  in  and  about  the 
mines,  while  royalties  paid  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  and  individual 
citizens  of  the  same  most  nearly  equal  $100,000,  a  large  part  of  which  is  expended 
for  educational  purposes  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  government. 

Until  within  a  recent  period  the  coal  leases  executed  under  Choctaw  law  were  ap- 
proved by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  honorable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  It  appears  now  from  an  opinion  of  the  honorable  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  that  there  is  no  law  authorizing  the  approval.  If  any 
law  is  needed  to  place  this  great  and  valuable  industry  on  a  legal  or  on  a  safer  basis, 
it  should  by  all  means  be  enacted,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  education  of  the  Indian 
diildren,  in  which  it  ia  an  important  factor,  the  sustenance  of  the  large  number  of 
United  States  citizens  and  Indians  whose  families  are  supported  by  the  employment 
given  in  the  development  and  working  of  these  mines,  hut  above  all,  perhaps,  by 
sopplying  the  great  State  of  Texas,  which  is  substantially  without  a  mineral  fuel, 
with  abundance  of  cheap  fuel  of  good  quality.  The  most  rapid  way  in  which  the  In- 
dian nations  can  be  developed,  and  brought  to  maturity  of  citizenship  and  Statehood, 
is  in  the  encouragement  of  its  material  resources  under  the  guidance  of  its  own 
leaden!.  In  this  very  case  it  has  led  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  changing  the 
Choctaw  constitution,  as  one  of  the  political  advocates  of  the  change  says,  "  to  make 
the  constitution  conform  with  the  treaties,  to  augment  the  royalty  accruing  to  the 
nation,  to  prevent  this  royalty  from  falling  into  the  grasp  of  these  mine-owners,  to 
check  the  expensive  coal  suits  now  coming  up  before  onr  (Choctaw)  courts,  to  main- 
tain the  doctrine  that  our  lands  are  held  in  common." 

The  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Chickasaw  laws  seem  so  shaped  as  not  to  properly  in- 
▼He  and  encourage  development  of  coal  and  mineral,  but  the  laws  have  been  some- 
what recently  mMified.  It  is  to  be  hoped  their  minerals  may  be  opened  and  worked 
as  the  Choctaw  coals. 
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STATISTICS. 

I  have  endeavored  to  get  statistics,  bat  the  result  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  I 
submit  the  replies  I  obtained  in  answer  tc  inquiries  addressed  to  over  one  hundred 
prominent  men.  They  could  not  answer  the  questions,  and  so  put  them  off  "  for  a  con- 
venient season."  Exhibits  A,  B,  and  C  are  the  only  ones  I  deem  fairly  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance as  "Estimates." 

AGENCY  KMPLOY^S. 

During  the  last  year  I  have  been  ably  assisted  in  the  duties  of  this  office  by  Col.  D. 
M.  Wisdom,  agency  clerk,  and  by  Mr.  RiohardD.  Martin,  assistant  clerk.  Mr.  Martin 
has  been  especially  diligent  and  faithful,  having  become  by  constant  practice  quite 
expert  on  the  stenograpn  and  type- writer. 

In  closing,  I  have  the  honor  to  briefly  recommend — 

(1)  An  increase  of  salary  of  Indian  police  of  this  agency. 

(2)  Further  legislative  protection  to  Indian  police  and  deputy  marshals. 

(3)  Establishment  of  United  States  court  at  Fort  Oibson  or  Muscogee,  with  civil 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  proper  to  such  court,  and  not  provided  for  under  treaty  and 
local  law. 

(4)  Establishment  of  an  Indian  training  school  at  Fort  Gibson  for  wild  tribes. 

(5)  Settlement  of  damage  claims  vs.  railroads  by  arbitration  under  rules  to  be  fixed 
by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(6)  That  some  steps  be  taken  to  relieve  the  Chickasaw  negroes  from  their  forlorn 
and  undetermined  status. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect, 
Yonr  obedient  servant, 

ROBT.  L.  Owen, 
U .  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency, 

Soyt,  Eans.,  September  5, 1887. 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Indiana  and  the  affairs  of 
this  agency  for  the  year  just  close^ : 

Of  all  the  Indian  agencies  formerly  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  but  one  remains,  known  as  the  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  agency. 
Resulting  from  consolidations.  It  now  comprises  the  following  remnants  of  tribes  and 
bands :  The  Prairie  band  of  PottitwatomieS,  numbering  468  now  on  the  reservation, 
aud  from  250  to  300  scattered  in  Wisconsin,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  elsewhere ;  the 
Kickapoos,  numbering  233 ;  the  lowas,  numbering  145  ;  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri, 
numberiog  78 :  the  Chippewas  and  Munsees  or  Christian  Indians,  numbering  74 ;  a 
total  of  998,  which  is  liable  to  be  increased  at  any  time  by  the  addition  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred  who  have  nnquestioned  rights  here  whenever  they  choose  to  be 
present. 

To  those  tribes  belong  reservations  as  follows:  To  the  Prairie  band  belongs  a  tract 
of  77,357  acres,  locate'd  in  Jackson  county,  Kans.  This  is  the  largest  reservation  in 
the  agency.  The  Kickapoos  own  19,137  acres,  located  in  Brown  county.  The  lowas 
and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  occupy  reservations  adjoining  each  other,  comprising, 
that  of  the  former,  16,000  acres,  that  of  the  latter,  8,000,  located  in  northeastern  Kan- 
sas and  southeastern  Nebraska.  In  Franklin  county,  Kans.,  the  Chippewa  and 
Munsee  Indians  hold  by  certificate  title  4,395  acres,  making  a  total  of  lands  held  by 
the  Indians  of  this  agency  amounting  to  124,889  acres. 

These  reservations  are  well  watered  by  rivers,  streams,  and  springs.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  capable  of  producing  all  the  crops  grown  in  the  eastern  half  of  Kansas.  A 
large  portion  of  it  is  adapted  to  cultivation  and  the  I'emainder  to  pasturage.  The 
climate  ie  mild  and  healthful. 

The  moneys  belonging  to  these  tribes  are  seen  in  the  following  exhibit : 

Prairie  band $640,000 

Kickapoos 222,152 

lowas 174,043 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 179,059 

Chippewas  and  Munsees ............ . 42,560 

The  funds  are  held  for  the  Indians  by  Government.  The  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  annually  or  semi-annually  paid  to  them  in  money  or  for  their 
benefit  in  the  jnpport  of  schools  or  shops  among  them,  or  in  the  purchase  of  agrioult- 
ural  implements,  stock,  or  the  erection  of  houses  for  individual  Indians. 
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For  tb«  nae  of  the  Prairie  band  there  is  established  on  the  reservation  a  boarding- 
•eliool,  with  scoommodations  for  from  2d  to  30  children,  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  tho  children  of  school  age.  A  similar  school  is  maintained  am'ong  the  Kickapoos 
with  accominodations  for  abont  25  pnpils,  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  children  of 
•ehool  age.  On  the  Iowa  reservation  is  a  similarschool  intended  to  afford  edacational 
adTantagee  to  the  children  of  the  lowas  and  also  to  those  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Mis- 
aoori ;  the  accommodations  are  ample  for  the  children  of  both  tribes 

A  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  and  physoian  are  also  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Pnirie  band.  For  the  Kickapoos  and  for  the  lowas  and  Sac  and  Fox  bnt  one  me- 
ebaoie  is  employed,  nniting  the  two  trades  of  blacksmith  and  wheelwright.  Shops 
haTe  been  erected  for  all  these  employes  and  the  necessary  tools  and  materials  are 
eoDstMitly  sapplied. 

No  taxes  are  paid  by  the  Indians  of  any  of  these  tribes,  either  on  land  or  personal 
property. 

HABITS,  MODE  OF  UFS,  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

It  is  difficolt  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  social  condition  of  these  tribes.  There 
are  members  of  each  who  are  edncated,  refined  in  their  manners,  prosperous  in  bosi- 
Bess,  and  living  in  honses  of  elegance  and  laxary.  There  are  other  members  of  each 
tribe  ocenpying  the  other  extreme  of  the  social  ladder,  speaking  the  Indian  language 
only,  diewiDg  in  the  Indian  fashion,  and  living  in  bark  houses.  Between  these  two 
I  ]»mwm  are  found  llie  majority  of  each  tribe,  no  one  retrograding,  but  all  struggling 
forwud  and  making  some  advancement  as  each  year  goes  by.  As  a  tribe  the  lowas 
are  the  most  advanced  and  the  Sac  and  Foxes  the  least,  and  yet  greater  improve- 
■wnta  have  been  made  this  year  on  the  reservation  of  the  latter  than  on  that  of  the 
fonner.  All  are,  as  tribes  or  communities,  in  a  transition  state,  all  having  left  far 
behind  them  and  forever  their  original  wild,  shiftless  habits  of  savage  life  and  ad- 
raooed  in  various  degrees  towards  a  condition  of  self-support  and  intelligent  citizen- 
ship. 

This  wonderful  admixture  and  commingling  of  different  classes  in  these  small  com- 
lannitiee  exerts  a  powerfiil  influence  in  the  raucation  and  elevation  of  the  yonnger 
membera.  In  enumerating  the  qualities  of  character  generally  predicable  of  these 
taibes,  I  would  state  that  uiey  ore  quiet,  inoffensive,  honest  in  their  dealings,  guarded, 
but  fiuthfhl  in  their  promises  and  engagements,  tractable,  obedient  to  the  mild  gov- 
eminent  of  the  chiefs,  and  have  a  lofty  veneration  for  the  United  States  authority. 

In  physical  qualities  they  do  not  differ  from  the  whites  in  any  marked  degree. 
Thoe  are  no  Tillages  on  any  of  these  reservations,  but  they  live  along  the  streams 
aad  timber  belts,  each  family  to  itself,  with  its  separate  dwelling  and  inclosure.  A 
majority  of  the  men  know  something  of  the  various  kinds  of  farm  work  carried  on  by 
the  white  farmers  adjoining.  Some  are  reasonably  industrious  in  tlie  cultivation  of 
their  own  fields.  They  do  not  mistreat  their  women  nor  impose  upon  them  the  per- 
formance of  labor  better  suited  to  men.  Their  houses  are  furnished  very  like  the 
booses  of  white  people  of  equal  fortune ;  supplied  with  such  furniture  as  stoves  for 
both  cooking  and  heating  purposes,  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads  and^  beds,  dishes,  kero- 
sene lamps,  knives,  and  forks.  In  a  word,  the^  live,  as  far  as  their  means  allow,  like 
the  whites.  Their  lack  of  foresight  and  diminishing  indis_position  to  provide  for  the 
fiitare  by  present  and  timely  labor  are  probalfly  among  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  more  rapid  improvement. 

While  ao  ever-increasing  number  of  them  perform  their  courtships  and  celebrate 
their  marriages,  live  together  and  rear  their  families  as  the  whites  do,  some  still  ad- 
here to  the  simpler  customs  of  former  times,  marrying  temporarily  and  separating  at 
the  will  of  either  party.  Prostitution  is  scarcely  known  among  them  aud,  making 
an  allowance  for  the  promiscuous  manner  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  a  modest,  chaste,  and  moral  people. 

Members  of  various  religious  denominations  are  found  among  all  the  tribes,  bnt  the 
larger  part  of  the  Indians  have  a  creed  made  up  of  ideas  partly  Christian,  partly 
MgaD,  gathered  from  missionaries  or  handed  down  from  their  heathen  ancestors. 
They  are  eminently  a  religious  people,  of  strong  convictions,  and  require  some  corre- 
sponding outward  expression  of  feelings,  hence  their  religious  dances  of  variouskiuds 
which  are  at  times  indulged  in  to  an  ii^urious  extent.  To  interfere  with  these  rites 
forcibly  would,  I  fear,  but  exasperate  the  Indians  without  accomplishing  any  good. 
Ihave  deemed  it  best  to  trust  for  their  suppression  to  the  spread  of  increasing  intol- 
ligence. 

Among  the  tribes  of  this  agency  tribal  government  or  government  by  chiefs  is  snp- 
poaed  to  obtain.  Their  authority  is  ill  defined,  and  is  exercised  rather  in  molding 
public  opinion  than  in  the  actnal  discharge  of  any  executive  duties. 

Persons,  Indians  or  whites,  committing  crimes  which  amount  to  the  grade  of  felony 
are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  tribe  is  supposed  to  occupy  their  reservation  in  common,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  each  individual  or  head  of  a  family  holds  his  land  in  severalty.    There  is  slight 
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difference,  if  any,  between  their  occapancy  of  portions  of  their  reservation  and  the 
occupancy  of  white  pioneers  of  tracts  of  a  sparsely-settled  country.  Each  family 
has  its  fixed  habitation  and  a  patch  or  iield  contiguons  to  it  nnder  some  kind  of 
fence.  The  individual  right  to  these  is  nuqiiestioned  and  recognized  as  sacred  by  the 
tribe.  Should  the  owners  means  enable  him  to  erect  more  commodious  buildings  or 
inclose  more  extensive  fields,  the  recognized  right  expands  and  extends  with  thei>os- 
sessions.  .  The  first  occnpant  of  vacant  territory  is  considered  as  the  owner.  Tho 
stock  of  all  graze  without  restraint  on  the  unappropriated  commons,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  are  entitled  in  equal  degree  to  appropriate  to  his  own  nse  what- 
ever he  can  of  its  proceeds.  Insensibly  to  themselves,  the  Indians  are  drifting  into 
all  that  is  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  and 
by  the  sure  working  of  causes  now  active  the  more  enterprising  members  of  all  these 
tribes  will  hold  andenjoy  his  possessions  with  an  exclnsiveness  almost  equal  to  that 
secured  by  patent.  The  reservations  of  the  lowas  and  of  the  wilder  Sacs  and  Foxes 
are  almost  entirely  inclosed  by  fences  and  claimed  and  occupied  in  separate  tracts 
by  individuals.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  theory  only  are  these  lands  occupied  in 
common,  while  in  fact  they  are  held  and  enjoyed  in  severalty. 

Such  are  some  salient  facts  from  which  to  infer  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this 
agency  at  the  time  (December  1, 1886)  when  I  took  charge  of  it. 

WHAT  THEY  HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED  SINCE  THAT  TIME. 

Agriculture  and  stock-raising  are  their  chief  industries.  The  Indians  necessarily 
meet  with  many  obstacles  and  great  discouragements  iu  competing  with  the  whites 
in  these  industries.  Owing  to  Tow  prices  and  uufavorable  seasons  the  most  thrifty 
farming  has  not  been  profitable  in  Kansas  for  several  years.  Stock  business  also  has 
greatly  declined,  and  the  shrewdest  traders  ouly  have  been  able  to  succeed.  It  can 
be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  inexperienced  Indian,  unused  to  calculations  and 
deficient  in  foresight,  makes  little  effort  to  do  more  than  supply  his  own  immediate 
wants. 

Dunng  last  winter  the  Indians  all  made  commendable  preparations  for  the  spring 
work.  They  cut  as  much  fire-wood  as  the  limited  supply  of  timber  would  allow. 
They  made  fence  posts,  put  up  fence,  and  prepared  tbfeir  fields  for  plowing  and  plant- 
ing. They  planted  their  crops  in  good  season  aud  cultivated  them  well.  At  the  last 
of  June  all  the  tribes  in  the  agency  were  justly  in  expectation  of  more  abundant  crops 
than  they  had  had  in  any  former  year.  A  large  surplus  was  expected.  During  the 
hot,  dry  month  of  July  these  hopes  were  destroyed.  The  failure  of  the  corn  crop  stim- 
ulated them  to  put  up  large  quantities  of  hay.  I  presume  the  amount  of  this  that 
will  be  put  np  on  all  these  reserves  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  any  former  year. 

But  few  new  houses  have  been  built  this  season.  -  A  large  number  of  those  already 
built  have  been  repaired  or  enlarged,  so  that  the  Indians  are  generally  better  housed 
than  they  have  been  heretofore.  Improvements  have  been  made  among  all  the  tribes 
in  the  inclosing  of  new  fields  and  the  enlargemeut  of  old  ones. 

The  criminal  record  of  the  agency  is  quit«  brief.  Two  homicides  have  been  com- 
mitted, one  among  the  Prairie  band  aud  one  among  the  lowas.  In  the  former  case  a 
white  man  who  had  married  a  half-blood  Pottawatomie  was  shot  dead  by  a  brother 
of  the  woman.  The  shooting  is  represented  to  have  been  the  result  of  accident,  bat 
the  supposed  criminal  was  committed  for  further  examination,  and  remains  in  con- 
finement awaiting  the  October  term  of  court.  In  the  case  that  occurred  among  tlie 
lowas,  the  killing  of  a  citizen  Sioux  Indian  occurred  in  a  drunken  brawl.  A  member 
of  the  Iowa  tribe  seems  to  have  provoked  a  quarrel  forthe  purpose  of  bringing  about 
the  result  that  followed.  In  the  fight  which  ensued  tho  Iowa  man  struck  tho  Sioux 
over  the  head  with  a  piece  of  scantlinf,  fracturing  the  skull  and  inflicting  a  wound 
from  which  death  resulted  in  a  few  days.  The  Iowa  was  arrested  and  is  now  in  jail, 
awaiting  trial  at  the  next  term  of  court. 

A  dmnken  brawl  occurred  on  the  Sac  and  Fox  reservation  last  April,  participated 
in  by  three  yonng  men.  A  Sao  Indian  was  shot  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh. 
He  soon  recovered.  I  reported  the  matter  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Nebraska,  but  the  offenders  have  not  yet  been  arrested.  No  other  disturb- 
ances have  occurred  deserving  mention. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  nsnally  good.  Several  of  the  tribes 
have  been  visited  by  the  measles  and  whooping  cough.  The  schools  were  seriously 
aftected  by  these  visitations,  particularly  that  of  the  Pottawatomies  and  lowas.  The 
result  to  the  former  would  have  been  much  more  serious  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
Dr.  Wilson  Stnv(5,  recently  appointed  as  physician  for  the  Prairie  band.  Some  opposi- 
tion to  the  employment  of  Dr.  Stuv6  as  physician  existed  among  the  Indians  from  the 
first,  and  still  exists  to  a  less  extent.  Tho  majority  of  them,  however,  perceive  and 
acknowledge  the  value  of  his  superior  skill,  and  resort  to  him  in  increasing  numbers 
for  treatment.  Among  the  Kiokapoos  and  lowas  I  believe  bat  little  reliance  is 
placed  in  the  native  doctors,  and  iu  every  case  of  severe  illness  they  secure  the  attend- 
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«aee  <tf  a  wbite  physician  when  practicable.  As  the  nnmber  of  either  of  these  tribes- 
Iowa  and  Kickapoo — is  not  sufiicient  to  joatily  the  exclasive  employment  of  a  pbysi- 
eiao,  it  ia  advisable  to  employ  some  one  near  their  reservation  to  attend  to  them  for 
a  reaaonable  eompensation  withont  rellnqnishiug  his  practice  among  the  whites. 

With  the  exception  of  intemperance  and  its  resulting  brawls  among  the  lowas,  Sacs, 
■Dd  Foxea,  good  order  generally  prevails  among  the  Indians.  They  can  not  be  too 
'>>8hly  commended  for  their  peaceful  and  quiet  conduct  when  it  is  considered  that 
tbey  are  nnder  bat  little  restraint  except  that  of  public  opinion. 

A  police  force  consisting  of  1  captain,  1  sergeant,  and  5  privates  is  maintained 
uaonfc  the  Prairie  band,  and  1  sergeant  and  4  privates  among  the  Kickapoos.  Cdusid- 
ecable  objection  was  made  to  the  organization  of  such  a  force  here,  but  as  it  has  been 
oaed  i>rincipally  in  tho  prevention  or  detection  of  trespassers  on  the  reservations,  all 
diaatiafaotion  with  it  aeema  to  be  dying  oat. 

EDUCATION. 

The  schools  before  referred  to  are  well  organized  and  have  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion during  ten  months  in  the  year.  Open  opposition  is  offered  to  them  by  none  of 
the  Indians.  A  small  number  are  secretly  unfriendly  to  them  and  utterly  refuse  to 
patronise  them.  A  large  majority  appreciate  the  advantages  of  education  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  their  children  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered,  but  the 
eliildren,  nnaccustomed  to  any  home  discipline,  taught  to  obey  no  will  but  their  own, 
do  pretty  much  as  they  please  about  attending  school.  This  makes  it  difficult  to 
keep  the  schools  fuU,  or  to  enforce'the  necessary  discipline.  Those  attending  school 
ue  abont  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  school  age. 

ALLOTMENT. 

The  proTiaions  of  the  allotment  law  have  been  fully  explained  to  all  the  Indians  of^ 
this  agency.     The  Prairie  band  and  Kickapoos  are  strenuously  opposed  to  taking 
'tbeir.land  in  severalty,  deterred  by  a  full  knowledge  of  the  misfortunes  in  which 
Bembers  of  either  tribe,  so  taking  their  land  some  years  ago,  were  involved.    I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  a  single  member  of  either  tribe  who  favors  the  policy. 

Among  the  lowas.  Sacs,  and  Foxes,  it  is  entirely  different.  Those  reservations  are 
nearly  all  inclosed,  and  almost  every  parcel  is  claimed  and  appropriated  by  some  indi- 
vidoal.  Official  allotment  wonld  have  little  other  effect  than  to  confirm  them  iu  the 
poaaeesioDS  they  now  enjoy. 

The  Chippewas  and  Munsees  have  for  several  years  held  their  land  in  severalty  by 
certificate.  Patents  have  not  been  issued  to  them,  and  their  lands  are  not  subject  to 
sale,  leaae,  or  taxation.  Sales  to  a  member  of  the  tribe  were  allowed  nnder  prescribed 
cegidations.  Many  transactions  among  them,  purporting  to  be  sales,  have  been  made 
at  different  times,  but  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  one  of  them.  Many 
of  the  original  allottees  have  died,  and  the  question  of  legal  heirship  has  occasioned 
moch  trouble. 

Under  the  treaty  with  the  Kickapoos  of  1863  allotments  were  made  to  109  members 
of  the  tribe.  Through  a  deficiency  in  the  treaty  patents  could  be  issued  to  but  a 
snail  nnmber  of  these.  The  lands  were  not  subject  to  sale  or  taxation  till  patented 
or  farther  legislation  on  the  subject.  Here,  too,  much  trouble  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  invalid  sales.  Any  kind  of  a  writt'eu  contract  with  au  aUotee  was  deemed 
a  sofficient  warrant  for  the  purchaser  to  take  possession  of  the  land  and  to  hold  it. 
In  this  manner  great  frands  nave  been  perpetrated  and  grievous  wrongs  done  to  the 
allottees. 

PASTURAGE  OF  STOCK  BT  WHITE  MEN  ON  THE  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

A  large  part  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  reservation  being  uninclosed 
prairie,  offered  to  the  neighboring  farmers  an  irresistible  temptation  to  ntilize  it  for 
the  porpoae  of  pasturing  their  stock.  This  they  continned  to  do  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  country.  Little  or  no  compensation  to  the  Indians  was  made  for 
many  years.  This  pasturage  came  to  be  considered  as  a  legitimate  appurtenance  to 
the  adjoining  farms,  which  accorilingly  advanced  iu  value.  A  white  mau  wishing  to 
engage  in  stock-raising  would  purchase  a  small  tract  of  land  continguous  to  the  res- 
ervation, consisting  of  from  40  to  80  acres,  and  claim  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
pasturing  his  stock  on  the  unfenced  thonsandsof  acres  of  uninclosed  lands  belonging 
to  the  Indians,  This  was  not  all.  The  farmers  also  procured  from  these  reservations 
the  hay  necessary  for  their  stock  during  the  winter. 

Flndinc  this  free  pasturage  so  profitable,  white  men  began  to  gather  up  herds  of 
cattle  befonging  to  men  living  at  a  distance  of  50  and  75  miles  from  the  reservations. 
Tbeee  herds,  brought  on  in  the  early  spring  and  removed  in  October,  sometimes  num- 
bered 1,000  or  1,500  head.  The  cost  to  the  owner  of  the  stock  was  the  small  som  per 
bead  paid  to  the  herder.    The  Indians  received  nothing. 
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As  the  yean  went  by  the  Indians  learned  and  felt  the  injustice  of  snch  a  transac- 
tion. From  that  time  on  the  share  given  to  them  gradually  increased,  althongb 
stnbbornly  resisted  by  the  whites,  until  this  last  spring  the  price  demanded  by  toe 
Indians  was  fixed  at  (1  per  head.  Believing  it  would  be  less  difficult  to  control  and 
regulate  this  business  than  to  suppress  it  entirely,  believing,  also,  that  it  was  bat 
Just  that  the  Indians  should  derive  what  sum  they  could  from  a  product  which  ia 
perishable  and  in  a  few  months  becomes  worthless,  I  undertook  the  management  of 
It  under  the  instructions  of  the  Indian  Office.  I  need  not  add  that  it  has  occasioned 
infinite  troable  and  anxiety.  It  has  resulted,  however,  in  the  addition  of  several 
thousand  dollars  to  the  income  of  the  Fottawatomles  and  Kickapoos.  So  far,  also,  it 
has  been  accompfished  without  any  collision  between  the  Indians  and  whites  or  any 
call  upon  the  military  for  assistance. 

In  conclusion  I  may  state  that  although  this  agency  has  resulted  from  the  consoli- 
dation of  several  others,  the  tribes  and  their  reservations  are  distinct  and  widely  sep- 
arate. Starting  from  the  Chippewa  and  Munsee  reservation  in  Franklin  county,  it 
is  necessary  to  travel  65  miles  to  reach  the  reservation  of  the  Prairie  band,  and  then 
35  or  40  to  reach  the  Kickapoo  reservation,  and  travel  as  much  farther  to  that  of  the 
lo  was  and  Sacs  and  Foxes.  It  is  necessary  to  travel  these  distances,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  private  conveyance,  which  occupies  no  small  amount  of  time.  As  the  business  of 
each  of  the  five  tribes  is  separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  all  the  rest,  it  augments 
and  multiplies  greatly  the  labor  of  both  the  agent  and  clerk. 
Very  respectfully, 

,  C.  H.  Grovbr, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  CouMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan, 

Flint,  September  1,  i887. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Mackinac 
agency.    Since  my  last  report  there  has  nothing  of  any  particular  importance  ooooried 
among  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  , 

As  has  heretofore  been  stated  in  former  reports  of  this  agency,  the  Indians  do  not 
maintain  any  tribal  relations  and  are  not  known  or  treated  as  having  tribal  relations, 
but  in  all  respects  are  citizens  on  an  equality  with  the  whites,  exercising  the  right  of 
sofErage,  and' many  of  them  holding  local  offices. 

LANDS. 

The  Indians  who  are  living  upon  reservations  granted  under  treaties  which  have 
not  expired  by  limitation  are  located  in  Isabella  county,  and  at  L'Anse  and  Baraga, 
Baraga  county,  Mich. 

The  amount  of  land  yet  remaining  to  be  allotted  in  severalty  upon  the  reservation 
at  Isabella  is  uncertain.  Daring  the  years  1871  and  1875  about  6,500  acres  were  allotted, 
for  a  portion  of  which  patents  were  issued,  but  the  Department,  believing  the  selec- 
tions were  fraudulently  made,  canceled  both  the  patents  and  the  allotments  upon  which 
patents  had  not  been  issued,  since  which  time  these  lands  have  been  purchased  by 
whites  from  either  the  allottee  or  the  patentee,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  time  they 
were  canceled  and  since  they  were  canceled  these  same  lands  remained  upon  the 
records  of  the  Department  as  vacant  lands  subject  to  reallotment,  some  of  which 
have  since  been  allotted.  The  whites  who  purchased  these  lands  of  the  allottees  or 
patentees  claim  the  title  to  the  land  upon  the  theory  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior had  no  legal  right  to  cancel  the  allotments  or  the  patents. 

Since  their  alleged  purchases  the  whites  claiming  title  have  been  cutting  the  timber 
on  these  lands.  About  a  year  ago  several  suits  were  commenced  against  them  in  the 
United  States  court  at  Detroit,  to  recover  the  value  of  timber,  their  defense  being 
that  they  owned  the  land  by  virtue  of  their  purchase  from  the  allottee  or  patentee. 
Hence  if  the  court  should  hold  that  the  title  of  the  land  vested  in  the  Indian  when 
the  allotment  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  the  Secretary 
bad  no  right  to  cancel  the  allotments,  then  it  must  follow  that  this  6,500  acres  of 
land  is  not  vacant,  and  is  not  subject  to  allotment,  and  this  amoant  of  land  will  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  now  shown  to  be  vacant  by  the  records.  These  suits  we 
expect  to  dispose  of  the  next  term  of  court.  In  March  last  I  made  complaints  against 
several  parties  for  catting  timber  upon  lands  supposed  to  be  vacant;  they  are  now 
under  indictment,  and  will  be  tried  at  the  next  term  of  court.  The  suits  pending  are 
for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  timber  trespassej  that  have.occarred,  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernment prevail,  large  amounts  can  and  ought  to  be  recovered. 
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If  the  e«noellation  of  these  allotments  and  patents  was  illecal  we  now  have  only 
1,440  aerea  of  vacant  lands,  which  have  never  been  selected,  otherwise  we  have  about 
6,000  acres  snbjeot  to  allotment.  On  this  reservation  36,200  acres  were  granted  to  the 
Indians  in  fee  simple  with  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  at  their  will.  They  have  sold  it  all 
bat  about  2,0  00  acres,  not  having  received  anything  like  its  value.  About  6,600  acres 
weie  granted  them,  with  a  restriction  in  the  patent  that  the  land  could  not  be  sold 
withoat  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  hence  of  this  but  little  if 
any  has  b«ea  disposed  of.  These  facts  show  conclusively  that  not  an  acre  of  land 
■boold  be  given  to  an  Indian  without  restriction,  until  he  shall  have  shown  himself 
capable  of  owning  and  taking  care  of  property. 

The  Indians  on  the  L'Anse  reservation  have  received  their  lands  with  the  restric* 
tioa  in  their  patent,  consequently  they  have  not  been  defrauded  of  their  lands  nor 
bartered  them  away.  They  now  have  about  25,000  acres  subject  to  allotment.  There 
are  many  Indians  on  this  reservation  who  are  entitled  to  lands  under  the  treaty  of 
\SB&,  and  many  more  that  are  entitled  to  lands  under  act  of  Congress  of  February  8, 
1887.  They  are  anxious  that  an  allotment  should  be  made,  and  I  believe  if  the  land 
were  allotted  it  would  be  better  for  the  Indians.  They  could  better  preserve  the 
timber  and  prevent  trespasses;  it  would  place  responsibility  on  each  individual 
Indian  to  whom  lands  had  been  allotted ;  whereas,  with  so  large  an  aii^unt  of  unal- 
lotted land,  the  opportunities  for  trespasses  are  almost  onlimited. 

f 

BUILDIKGS. 

There  are  now  the  following  bnildings  owned  by  the  Qovernment  at  this  agency— 
•ehool-bonses  as  follows :  One  at  Isabella,  one  at  Middle  Village,  one  at  Sugar  Isl- 
and, one  at  Baraga,  one  at  L'Anse ;  there  is  also  one  school-house  at  Garden  Island 
and  one  at  Cedar  Biver  npon  the  property  return,  but  tbey  are  not  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. During  the  second  quarter  of  the  past  year  buildings  have  been  expended 
as  follows,  by  authority  of  the  nonorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs :  One  lack- 
■mith-ebop  and  one  counoil-honse  at  Isabella,  sold  at  public  sale ;  one  store-house  at 
L'Anse,  issned  to  the  Indians,  two  school-houses  at  Isabella,  issued  to  Indians;  one 
blaeksmitb-shop,  and  one  school-house  at  Little  lYaverse,  and  one  sahool-honse  t 
Iroqooia  Point,  were  dropped  from  property  return  by  evidence  of  non-existence.  The 
sohool-boiwe  at  Baraga  was  erected  in  1886,  at  a  cost  of  $831,  and  will  accommodate 
fifty  pnpils.  The  house  at  L'Anse  is  in  process  of  repairs,  and  when  completed  will 
east  aboot  9600,  and  will  then  be  as  good  as  new,  and  will  accommodate  fifty  p  apils.  The 
house  at  Middle  Village  is  in  poor  condition,  but  can  be  uKed  the  present  year  with- 
oot  repairs.  The  school-house  at  Isabella  is  in  good  condition,  but  cheaply  built,  and 
very  smaU.  The  house  at  Sugar  Island  is  in  poor  condition,  but  from  the  present 
•atiook  will  not  be  reqoiied  for  school  purposes. 

SCHOOLS. 

Dating  the  year  1886  there  were  8  sohoola  in  session  at  the  following  places :  Isa- 
bella, Middle  village.  Sugar  Island,  Iroquois  Point,  Munising.  L'Anse^  Baraga,  and 
BannabTille.  The  attendance  at  all  of  them  except  Baraga,  L'Anse,  Middle  Village, 
and  Iroqnois  Point  were  small  and  not  sufficient  to  warrant  their  continuance  any 
longer.  During  the  present  fiscal  year  schools  will  be  maintained  at  Baraga,  L'Anse, 
Mi£Ue  Village,  and  Iroqnois  Point. 

The  qaestion  of  schools  in  this  agency  ia  a  question  of  importance.  There  are  about 
1,000  ehildren  of  school  age  in  the  agency  and  less  than  150  attending  Ctovetnment 
schools.  A  portion  of  them  attend  the  pnblio  schools  where  there  is  an  opportunity, 
thus  leaving  alarge  number  of  Indian  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  tend  to  de- 
feat the  real  object  of  the  service.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  day  schools,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Indians  areso  scattered,  but  few  settlements  containing  asufficient  num- 
ber of  ebildren  to  maiptain  a  profitable  school.  I  have  conferred  with  many  of  the  In- 
dians with  reference  to  an  industrial  and  training  school,  and  with  one  accord  tbey 
aQ  tbink  favorably  of  it.  I  believe  if  such  a  school  were  established  in  this  agency 
from  30O to 500  Indian  children  would  attend,  and  unless  some  such  method  is  adopted 
the  fiatore  education  of  the  Indians  of  Michigan  (outside  of  reservationB)  appears 
▼err  nnoertain',  for  but  few  of  them  are  living  in  places  where  they  can  attend  the 
paUic  schools.  The  schools  at  L'Anse  and  Baraga  are  good,  and  the  children  attend 
regnlaily  and  are  doing  well.  There  are  over  6,000  Indians  in  this  agency  who  are 
not  living  on  reservations,  and  consequently  can  not  be  benefited  by  day  schools. 
It  is  only  npon  reservations  that  day  schools  can  be  made  profitable,  for  the  reason 
that  tbe  agent  makes  frequent  visits  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  and  has 
an  opportunity  to  a«si8t  in  maintaining  an  interest  in  the  schools;  but  the  schools  not 
on  reservations  the  agent  can  not  visit  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  then  for 
only  a  limited  space  of  time.  He  does  not  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
JsdwDS  and  can  do  but  little  in  awakening  them  to  the  necessity  of  an  education. 
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PATMBirrs. 

Durinjr  the  last  fiscal  year  pigments  were  made  as  follows :  December,  1866,  pro- 
visions ami  clotliing  to  destitute  aged  and  infirm  Indians  at  L'Ause,  aniounting  to 
$199.80.  Issued  at  L'Ause  May,  1887,  cows,  oxen,  and  aj^ricultural  imi>lemeat8'to  tbo 
amount  of  (993.50.  Jane,  1837,  Pottawatomies,  of  Huron,  treaty  obligation  to  the 
amount  of  $394.74. 

EMPLOTiig. 

Tbe  employes  for  the  present  fiscal  year  i;onsist  of  one  clerk  at  agency  office,  salary 
|7'20 ;  one  physician  at  L'Anse,  salary  $700 ;  four  teachers,  salary  $400  each.  WheD 
required  interpreters  and  special  clerks  are  employed  at  $3  per  day. 

SANITARY. 

The  Indians  as  arnle  are  healthy ;  the  fnll-blood  Indians  are  seldom  sick  ;  the  mixed 
bloods  seem  to  contract  disease  more  readily  than  full  bloods.  The  number  of  births 
just  about  equals  the  number  of  deaths.  Although  the  fall-bloods  are  disappearing, 
the  numbers  do  not  materially  decrease,  fur  the  reason  that  the  proportion  of  mixed 
bloods  are  increasing. 

GENERAL  PBOSPERITT. 

So  for  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  their  prosperity  depends  npon  their  location, 
viz :  The  Indians  on  the  Isabella  resersratiou  have  not  been  and  are  not  prosperous : 
they  are  more  or  less  discontented,  unsettled,  and  indolent.  It  can  be  attribated 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  fact  that  the  largest  part  of  their  lauds  were  patented  to 
them  in  fee  simple  withont  any  restrictions  as  to  the  sale  of  tliem,  resulting  iu  the 
almost  entire  dispossession  of  their  land  by  barteriug  the m  away  without  scarcely 
any  equivalent  therefor.  They  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  reservation,  some  going 
to  Canada,  others  farther  north  and  west.  The  Indians  dare  not  make  improvements 
on  tbu  newly  allotted  lands  for  fear  of  being  dispossessed  by  the  whites,  the  whites 
claiming  title  to  the  lands.  The  eflTect  upon  the  Indiaa  is  the  same  whether  the 
claim  of  the  whites  is  valid  or  not.  Their  present  condition  is  the  result  of  a  well- 
laid  scheme  contemplated  many  years  ago,  ripened  and  consiirnmated  openly  and 
pablicly  without  the  intervention  of  the  Government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  to  bear  upon  the  men  who  have  grown  wealthy  by  their  ill- 
gotten  gains,  taken  from  the  people  whom  they  now  despise.  However  satisfactory 
may  be  the  result  of  the  eflbrta  now  pending,  but  little  will  be  accomplished  in  re- 
storing that  of  which  they  have  been  despoiled. 

Tbe  Indians  on  the  L'Anse  reservation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  are  aged, 
are  self-supporting  and  have  a  desire  to  prosper.  They  take  very  much  interest  in 
the  odacatiou  of  their  children,  both  morally  and  intellectually.  They  are  ever  anx- 
ious to  adopt  all  the  modern  improvements  in  farming  and  laboring  in  all  forms  that 
are  introduced  in  their  latitude,  which  in  my  opinion  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
fact  that  they  ooul4  not  dispose  of  their  lauil  without  the  cousent  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  All  stock  and  farming  implements  that  have  been  furnished  them 
by  the  Government  during  the  past  two  years  are  in  good  condition  and  well  taken 
care  of. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  I  regret  very  much  that  all  the  "Michigan  Indi- 
ans" are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  those  of  the  L'Anse  reservation. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Mark  W.  Stevens, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


White  Earth  Indian  Agency,  Minnesota, 

August  22,  1887. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  third  annual  report,   together  with 
statistics  of  the  various  reservations  under  this  agency,  for  the  llscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1887. 

-     agriculture. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  people,  both  full  and  mixed  bloods,  together  with  the 
farmer  and  the  employes,  aided  by  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  missionaries  residing  on 
this  reservation  the  past  year,  ha'vo  been  very  gratifying.  Although  frost  damaged 
early-sowed  graiii  daring  the  mouth  of  May.^nd  an  excess  of  rainfall  during  th« 
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graiwing  aeaaon  csosed  ereat  anxiety  amoiif;  the  Indians  as  well  as  to  myself,  yet  the 
rains  eeaaed  at  the  right  time,  thus  assuring  ns  that  the  crops  in  general  will  be 
ptofitable. 

The  Indians  are  very  mnoh  eaconraged,  as  the  ftost  cansed  bat  little  damage,  and 
daring  this  harvest  time  we  are  all  happily  disappointed  to  find  that,  after  all,  oar 
Itmn  were  not  well  founded.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  following  exhibit  will 
eofre  very  well  with  those  of  oar  white  neighbors,  and  show  the  progress  of  farm- 
iag  4^a«tioiis  on  this  reservation : 

L«ad  nnder  enltivation acres..  5.703 

I«Bd  broken  daring  the  year ....^. do 1,283 

Land  under  fence do... .13, 714 

Fenee  boilt  dnring  the  year rods..  1,442 

Wheat  , ba8hels..45,096 

Oats do. ...47, 705 

Com do 3,980 

Barley ,. do....  1,35(J 

Potatoes do.. -.80, 160 

Tunipa do 4,700 

Oniooa do 300 

Beaaa do....      585 

Pampldns nnml>er..  1,818 

Other  vegetables pounds..  8,500 

H^,  cat  and  cored «.... tons..  5,153 

PROGRESS. 

The  aboT»  exhibit  showing  the  extent  of  farming  operations  i/erformed  by  these 
Indians,  and  the  parchase  by  them  of  five  reapers  and  three  bindero  and  fonr  mow- 
iag  macjunes ;  the  bailding  of  twenty-eight  honses  daring  the  year  1886  and  forty- 
«ae  daring  this  year;  the  repairing  of  their  old  hooses:  the  providing  of  granaries, 
fauiber  being  famished  by  the  Government  from  from  the  agency  sapply ;  a  few  have 
(■ployed  skilled  labor  to  complete  for  them  hewed  log  houses  18  by  28  feet,  one  and  a 
half  story,  giving  each  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor;  these  l>etter  habitations,  though 
few  in  namber,  are  object-leasoos  and  important  factors  in  Indian  civilization ;  all 
af  which  is  a  substantial  proof  of  their  advancement  toward  self-support  and  ulti- 
aate  civilizatioo.  The  sincere  tlianks  of  the  Indians  are  heartily  expressed  through 
me  to  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  his  kind  promptness  in  sending 
thsB  three  reapers  and  one  thrashing-machine  in  time  to  help  them  husband  their 
grain  in  aeaaon. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  schools  under  my  charge  within  the  White  Earth  agency,  under  the  peculiar 
areomstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  in  the  occasional  appearance  of  mea- 
slea,  which  depopulated  the  schools  at  varioos  times,  were  in  the  end  a  success.  The 
orerseers,  teachers,  and  all  other  persona  connected  with  the  schools  deserve  great 
credit  for  tlieir  laudable  tenacity  in  keepinj^  their  schools  running  mth  such  an  av- 
erage attendance  under  each  a  trying  oniean  There  are  five  schools  in  successful  op- 
eration within  the  limits  of  this  agency,  with  an  attendance  of  250  pupils  for  one 
■tooth  or  more,  and  a  total  average  attendance  of  l&i  pupils.  They  are  located  as 
follows: 


tailMtt.. 


WUteSuth 

XkssBlrer 

St.  Bsaediet'B  Orphan. 


Attendaoce. 


One  month 
or  more. 


I  85 
67 
128 
35 
27 


Aversge. 


48 


10 
2S 


In  oonneotion  with  the  work  of  edacation  I  have  c-onstautly  kept  in  view  the  two 
great  elements  or  principles  underlying  Indian  civilization,  which  are  education  and 
argicnltnre,  for  while  the  Indian  yonthrs  head  needs  training,  his  hand  needs  it  more. 
'With  all  the  book-learning  he  may  obtain,  unless  he  has  been  taueht  to  handle  a 
pk>w,  ahove  the  plane,  or  strike  an  anvil,  be  is  as  helpless  as  a  child  when  thrown 
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oat  into  active  life.  Tliese  Indian  pupils  nowin  school  will  soon  enter  into  the  stmg- 
gle  of  life,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  Indian  youth  belonging  to  the  Red 
Lake,  Leech  Lake,  and  White  Earth  schools  are  being  taught  both  the  knowledge  of 
letters  in  school  and  the  use  of  the  plow  and  other  agricultnral  implements  oat  of 
school.  The  -kind  and  nature,  together  with  the  efficiency,  of  the  work  and  its  ex- 
tent, done  by  the  superintendent  and  principal  of  the  White  Earth  school  with  his 
scholars  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  A  garden  covering  6  acres,  filled  with 
every  kind  of  vegetable  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  pupils,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  root-feed  for  cows,  can  here  be  seen.  It  is  really  a  grand  sight  to  look  at, 
and  a  credit  to  the  master  and  his  Indian  pupils.  The  garden  work  at  Red  Lake  and 
Leech  Lake  is  not  on  so  large  a  scale,  but  tl^  energy,  perseverance,  and  taste  shown 
and  methods  used  reflect  great  credit  upon  both  instructors  and  Indian  youth. 

RED  LAKE  A2n>  LEECH  LAKE. 

.  The  Indians  residing  at  Red  Lake  are  a  peaceable  and  industrious  class  of  people ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  though  they  are  not  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the 
Indians  under  my  charge,  yet  they  are  fully  as  near  self-sustaining  as  any  of  the  In- 
diana within  this  agency.  Under  the  able  management  of  Overseer  J.  B.  Laird,  esq., 
they  cultivate  more  land  than  they  did  in  former  times.  They  raise  large  quantities 
of  com,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  Being  expert  banters,  with  the  natural  re- 
sources of  their  large  reservation,  they  are  a  well-to-do  and  happy,  well-behaved 
people. 

The  Leech  Lake  Pillagers,  Cass,  and  Winnebagoshish  Indians  remain  in  the  same 
condition  as  heretofore.  They  cultivate  the  same  small  patches  of  luud  in  corn  and 
potatoes  that  they  have  cultivated  for  years  past  without    material  change,   and 

father  small  quantities  of  wild  rice,  where  it  is  not  destroyed  by  the  overflow  caused 
y  the  reservoir  dams.  They-also  gather  blueberries  and  market  the  same  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  as  also  cranberries  in  the  latter  part  of  September 
and  forepart  of  October,  selling  the  same  for  supplies  or  any  thing  they  can  get,  depend- 
ing on  fall  fishing  and  deer-hunting  for  their  scanty  subsistence  during  the  winter. 
Theirprospects  for  their  future  progress  to  wards  self-support  andultimatecivilizatioa 
at  the  presect  time  depend,  according  to  my  humble  judgment,  on  the  realization  of 
the  arrangements  made  by  them  with  the  Northwest  Indian  Commission  daring  the 
sommer  of  1886. 

MILLE  LAC  AND  6AKDY  LAKE   INDIANS. 

I  would  respectfnlly  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Cc  missioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Hille  Lac  and  Sandy  Lake  Chippewas.  Resid- 
ing in  the  vicinity  and  surrounded  by  white  settlers  at  M  illo  Lac  and  Sandy  Lake,  liv- 
ing on  noreservationof  their  own  and  at  a  distance  of  ISO  miles  from  the  agency,  it  is 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  extend  to  them  the  care  and  protection  which  their  con- 
dition demands.  Being  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns,  they  can  easily  obtain  intoxi- 
cating beverages,  which  they  never  fail  of  doing  when  so  inclined.  Coming  in  con- 
tact with  white  men  of  a  low  grade  of  morals,  which  their  condition  seems  to  invite, 
their  habits  and  morals  are  not  in  any  wise  benefited  by  such  contact,  and  they 
appear  to  be  sinking,  day  by  day,  lower  and  lower  in  the  depths  of  degradation. 
Several  murders  have  occurred  amongst  them  during  the  past  year.  Their  only 
chance  for  their  future  salvation  is  in  their  removal  to  this  reservation,  where  they 
belong. 

MISSIONARY  WOR 

The  educating  and  Christianizing  work  done  by  the  two  different  denominations, 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  deserves  the  highest  encominm  of 
praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  priests  and  ministers.  Untiring  in  their  zeal  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  this  people  in  the  paths  of  religious  and  temporal  duties, 
co-operating  with  the  agent  of  the  Government  in  all  beneficial  and  laudable  under- 
takings, and  always  foremost  with  the  necessary  means  to  assist  the  needy  and  in 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  can  it  be  possible,  with  such  inspiring  aid, 
and  with  the  |rillingness  and  inclination  of  these  Indians  so  earnestly  displayed 
to  engage  so  heartily  in  works  of  agriculture  and  all  other  lawful  pursuits  which 
promise  remuneration,  to  doubt  that  the  future  of  these  Indians  is  bright  and  promis- 
ing T  The  influence  upon  the  Indian  inind  of  the  philanthropic  work  done  by  these 
Christian  missionaries  and  their  assistants  is  very  beneficial, 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  generally  good.  We  were  visited 
by  an  epidemic  of  measles,  which  broke  out  in  the  schools  in  the  mouth  of  January 
^nd  for  a  while  was  quite  serious.    This  epidemic  disappeared  partially  in  the  mouta 
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•f  Maroh  and  again  in  April^  to  reappear  in  the  month  of  Jane.  By  the  strennons 
eflbrta  of  the  agency  physioians,  with  their  untiring  care  of  patients,  very  few  deaths 
occarred.  There  are  a  few  cases  of  consumption  and  scrofola  receiving  the  profes- 
nonal  care  of  the  physicians.  Mindful  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  it  keeps 
the  physicians  basy  in  attending  to  all  the  calls  made  upon  them  for  medical  aid  on 
seeonnt  of  the  extent  of  the  settlement  and  the  distance  to  be  traveled.  I  respect- 
fiiUy  refer  you  to  the  yearly  statistics  for  a  summary  of  the  births  and  deaths  which 
bare  occmred  the  past  year. 

POUCB. 

The  police,  nnder  the  able  management  of  Captain  John  O.  Morrison,  have,  during 
the  ye«r,  maide  themselves  nsefal  in  all  the  onlinary  daties  required  of  them.  In 
biiogiBg  the  children  into  the  boarding-school;  in  catching  rniiaways ;  in  ejecting 
intmders  from  the  reservations ;  in  looking  after  property  issued  to  the  Indians  by 
the  Government,  and  reporting  to  the  agent  any  sales  made  by  them  of  the  same ; 
reporting  all  snspicions  characters  coming  on  the  reservations  or  stopping  over  night ; 
ia  i^orting  any  Indian  absent  without  leave  from  the  reservation ;  in  advising  me 
of  offense  committed;  guarding  against  the  introdaction  of  intoxicating  liquors 
opoQ  the  reservation,  and  in  attending  to  their  daily  duties  about  the  agency  they  are 
quite  indispensable.  They  obey  orders  from  their  superior  officers  with  alacrity  and 
•ra  endowed  with  capabilities  which  fit  them  for  the  position  they  occupy. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  0FFEN8KS. 

litis  court  holds  its  sessions  twice  each  month,  and  oftener  if  esigencies  demand 
it.  Daring  the  past  year  thirty-five  cases  of  various  crimes  were  tried.  The  judges, 
being  men  of  lilieral  education,  and  the  love  of  justice  and  right  being  their  charac- 
teristics, their  decision  in  each  separate  case  seems  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.  This  court  is  indispensable,  and  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  De- 
partment in  establishing  the  same  as  an  aid  to  the  agent,  helping  him  to  do  justice  to 
the  Indians  and  in  carrying  oat  the  views  of  the  Department. 

DESTRUCTION  TO  PINE  BY  FIBK. 

The  loos  to  the  White  Eartk  and  Red  Lake  reservations  caused  by  the  destructive 
fires  which  raged  through  the  pine  districts  during  the  month  of  October  last  year 
and  the  months  of  May  and  June  of  the  present  year  can  not  be  correctly  estimated, 
hat  it  is  thought  by  experts  to  be  in  round  numbers  about  300,000,000  feet  on  the  two 
naervations.  The  fires,  being  aided  by  heavy  winds  and  two  cyclones,  have  made  very 
diasstroos  work  in  the  burnt  district.  How  these  fires  originated  is  thus  far  a  mys- 
toy.  The  western  and  southern  boundaries  of  these  reservations  lying  adjacent  to 
the  large  weatem  prairies,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  starting  point  of  these  fires  from 
the  west,  which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  pine  on  the  Red  Lake  reservation. 
The  fires  which  did  snch  havoc  to  the  pine  npon  the  White  Earth  reservation  came 
ftma  the  east,  bat  investigation  fails  to  develop  satisfactory  information  as  to  its 
origin. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

I  can  not  close  this  report  without  referring  to  the  negotiations  made  between  the 
booorsble  Northwestern  Indian  Commission  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
several  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  nnder  my  charge  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October,  1886.  The  great  question  pending  is  as  to  the  future  ad- 
vaneement  toward  civilization  and  permanent  location  of  these  Indians  on  agricult- 
oral  lAnds,  where  such  lands  could  be  allotted  to  them  in  severalty;  the  means  to  be 
pnmded  from  the  resources  arising  from  the  disposition  of  their  rights,  as  contained 
in  the  several  articles  of  the  different  agreements  arrived  at  between  the  honorable 
Horthwestem  Commission  and  the  Chippewas  of  the  White  Earth  agency,  to  enable 
the  Government  to  locate  and  settle  the  Indians  and  provide  the  necessary  auxiliaries 
ineident  to  their  rapid  advancement  towards  self-support  and  ultimate  civilization. 
A  Isise  majority  of  the  Indians  are  anxious  to  see  the  fulfillment  and  realization  of 
thdr  nopee  in  an  early  ratification  of  the  above-mentioned  agreements  by  Congress 
daring  the  coming  session. 

CONCLUSION. 

Peace,  quiet,  and  harmony  prevail  among  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  this 
ajrency.  The  progress  made  during  the  piist  year  by  the  Indians  of  this  reservation 
(White  Earth)  is  a  good  and  substantial  proof  of  their  honesty  of  purpose  and  deter- 
mination  to  do  and  achieve  for.  themselves  the  blessings  of  a  permanent  home.  My 
I  of  employ^  at  the  present  time  are  efficient  and  satisfaotorjr  to  me,  and  I  t^ke 
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pleasure  in  stating  that  their  cordial  Bnpport  and  manly  cooperation  have  been  of 
great  help  to  me  in  the  performance  of  my  official  duties. 

With  thanks  for  the  kindness,  assistance,  and  courtesy  extended  to  me  by  the  hon- 
orable Commissioner  and  the  Department  generally, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedieut  servant, 

T.  J.  Sheeba^, 
U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Blackfeet  Agency,  August  20, 1887. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herein  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the 
year  ending  June  3U,  1S87. 

aqricultcral. 

Early  in  the  spring  these  Indians  began  their  farm  work,  separating  and  taking  np 
in  severalty  land  in  the  more  fertile  bODtoms,  valleys,  and  coulees.  In  this  movement 
all  of  the  leading  Indians  engaged.  Every  plow  and  harrow  was  brought  into  con- 
stant use,  and  a  large  amount  of  ground  prepared  for  seeding.  In  this  we  underesti- 
mated the  demand.  Judging  by  the  past,  we  had  j>leDty  of  seed,  but  the  supply  was 
early  exhausted  and  considerableplowed  f;round  unseeded.  Abont  250  acres  of  land 
were  broken  by  the  Indians  this  spring.  They  have  1,08(5  acres  under  fence,  as  against 
60  acres  one  year  ago,  and  have  constructed  during  the  year  over  17  miles  of  fence, 
hauling  the  posts  and  poles  therefor  from  the  mountains,  distant  from  15  to  30  miles. 
Unless  early  frosts  prevent,  from  the  promising  appearance  of  growing  crops  it  is  es  • 
timated  that  they  will  raise,  viz : 

Busbola. 

Barley 1,500 

Oats 1,500 

Potatoes 1,700 

Rutabagas 40O 

Turnips 400 

Wheat 200 

Total 5,700 

While  this  is  a  small  showing  for  so  many  Indians,  yet,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  it  is  a  marked  stride  in  agricultural  projjress,  and  this  year's  yield  would 
have  been  doubled  but  for  want  of  seed.  In  addition,  upwards  of  300  tons  of  hay 
have  been  cut  and  cared  for. 

The  boarding-school  children  have  a  large  garden,  which  produces  all  vegetables 
required  by  tbeni,  adding  materially  to  their  food  supply.  About  60  acres  of  the 
agency  farm  are  planted  with  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  all  of  which  promise 
an  unusually  large  yield.  We  have  this  season  been  blessed  with  abundant  rainfalls, 
thus  rendering  irrigation  unnecessary. 

In  other  respects  these  Indians  have  made  considerable  progress.  All  of  them  pre- 
fer citizen's  clothing,  and  would  wear  the  same  if  they  could  get  it.  The  blanket  is 
to  many  both  bedding  and  clothing,  and  the  same  blanket  has  to  serve  a  twofold 
purpose.  Many  have  quit  painting  their  faces,  and  there  is  a  general  disposition  to 
work,  in  which  the  chiefs  and  headmen  are  all  engag:ed.  They  feel  their  dependence, 
and  are  willing  to  do  anything  that  will  improve  their  condition.  There  are  trouble- 
some Indians  among  them,  but  they  are  the  exception. 

Their  sanitary  condition  is  good,  their  remote  situation  rendering  them  apparently 
free  from  many  diseases  common  among  other  Indians. 

BOARDISG-SCHOOI.. 

The  boarding-school  is  in  abetter  condition,  in  ninny  respects,  than  beietofore; 
the  attendance  all  that  we  can  accommodate.  Much  ditliculty  has  been  experienced 
in  the  matter  of  employes  therefor.  The  expense  of  travel  is  so  great  as  to  deter 
such  employes  from  coming  so  great  a  distauun.  New  school  buildings  ou^ht  to  be 
constructed  at  an  early  date.  The  expense  of  conducting  a  school  containing  one 
hundred  children  would  be  but  little  more  than  that  required  for  one-third  the  nnni- 
ber.  The  boarding-school  is  unquestionably  the  school  for  Indian  children,  and  affords 
them  the  practical  training  they  so  much  need. 

The  blacksmith  and  carpenters'  apprentices  b^ve  become  useful  factors  ia  the  n)«- 
cbanical  pursuits  of  this  agency. 
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BOIIJ>INOS. 

The  IndiiuiB  have  bailt  for  themselTes  dariog  the  year  58  log  cabins,  the  agency 
caiMoter  making  the  doors  and  windows  therefor.  There  have  also  been  5  agency 
boildioKs  constructed  without  other  cost  to  the  Government  than  that  of  nails,  win- 
dows, and  locks,  viz :  Carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops,  the  old  bailding  being  re- 
quired for  storage ;  police  qaarters,  consisting  of  two  good  rooms  and  a  garret,  the 
M  police  mom  being  a  part  of  the  stable  extension  is  now  used  as  a  harness  and  sad- 
dle room ;  also  increased  the  boarding-school  accommodations  by  building  two  ad- 
ditional rooms,  enabling  us  thereby  to  care  for  about  fourteen  more  children.  Last 
&U  we  bnilt  a  good  lime-kiln  at  the  mountains  and  burned  all  lime  rec^uired  for  both 
the  nae  of  the  agency  and  the  Indians.  All  coal  used  in  the  blacksmith  shop  is  ob- 
tained on  the  reservation,  there  being  a  large  tract  of  coal  land  on  Birch  Creek,  also 
■nail  veins  of  cannel  coal  being  found  here.  All  timber  necessary  for  house  building 
can  be  obtained  at  the  mountains  and  floated  down  the  streams  to  within  about  4 
■ilea  of  the  agency  saw-mill.    About  60,000  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed  this  year. 

In  the  manner  of  slaughtering  beef  for  the  Indians  at  this  agency  there  is  a  great 
iaprovement.  This  spring  a  flume  was  constrncted  from  the  main  irrigating  ditch 
to  the  floor  of  the  slaughter-house,  which  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  pure,  cold 
water,  thereby  keeping  the  same  in  the  cleanest  possible  condition.  The  cattle  are 
killed  within  this  building,  neatly  dressed,  allowed  to  cool  over  night,  and  the  same, 
when  iaaned,  is  always  good,  clean,  wholesome  beef,  and  no  one  appreciates  this  more 
than  the  Indians. 

Dmnkenness,  the  worst  vice  of  these  Indian?  in  the  past,  h)\s  practically  disap- 
peand,  the  saloon  at  Birch  creek,  on  the  south  boundary  line  of  this  reserve,  having 
Men  abandoned.  This  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  vigilance  of  the  ]^lice,  the 
poniahment  of  several  dmnken  Indians  early  in  the  year,  as  well  as  having  at  all 
tine*  a  good  example  in  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  the  agency  employ^. 

POUCE  FOKCK. 

The  police  have  been  efficient  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  they  were  vigilant,  as  they  had  need  to  be,  in  suppressing  war  parties,  or, 
■MSB  properly,  horse-stealing  expeditions.  Dnring  the  year  it  was  reported  Ibat 
Blood  Indians  from  Canada  were  crossing  the  line  and  committing  depredations,  ex- 
temding  their  operations  as  far  south  as  the  Crow  reservation.  Such  incnrsive  move- 
menta  f^yo  color  to  the  suspicion  that  Piegan  Indians  were  the  wrong-doers,  as  such 
Blood  Indians  always  returned  in  a  northerly  direction .  Some  Crow  horses  stolen  by 
Bloods  were  captured  by  our  police  and  are  here  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  proper 


In  September  the  Crow  Indians  made  a  raid  upon  the  Piegans,  stealing  some  two 
hnndred  of  their  horses,  none  of  which  have  ever  been  recovered.  Up  to  this  time 
all  Indians  of  this  agency  had  remained  quietly  at  home,  but  the  loss  of  this  large 
nnmber  of  horses  caused  a  number  of  Indians  to  pursue  the  thieves,  and  failing  to 
overtake  them,  several  continued  on  into  the  Crow  country,  where  they  stole  horses 
from  both  whites  and  Indians,  which  they  succeeded  in  bringing  to  this  reservation. 
As  aeon  as  it  was  learned  that  this  war  party  had  returned  the  police  recovered  all  of 
a^d  stolen  stock  and  arrested  all  but  one  of  the  thieves,  subsequently  delivering 
them  to  a  military  detachment  from  Fort  Shaw,  by  whom  they  were  turned  over  to 
the  civil  anthorities  of  Fergus  county,  Mont.  Two  of  this  number  have  since  been 
eoo victed  of  horse-stealing  and  are  now  serving  out  their  sentences  in  the  penitentiary 
at  Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

One  of  the  said  party,  an  Indian  named  Two  Foxes,  escaped  and  fled  from  the  res- 
ervatitm.  This  spring  he  returned,  but  expressed  fears  of  being  arrested  for  his 
eondnct  last  fall.  About  two  days  prior  to  Two  Foxes'  return,  E.  B.  Caldwell,  an 
Englishman,  residing  on  the  Teton  river,  was  murdered  while  traveling  across  the 
piurie  to  his  home.  As  Two  Foxes  and  his  wife  had  passed  over  tho  same  route  sev- 
eral honiB  ahead  of  Caldwell,  it  was  thought  he  might  be  implicated  in  the  mnrder. 
A  warrant  was  issued  for  bis  arrest,  and  the  sherifi'  of  Choteau  Connty,  Mont., 
eame  to  the  agency  to  arrest  him.  It  being  issue  day,  Two  Foxes  was  ascertained 
to  be  at  the  agency.  The  interpreter  told  him  he  was  wanted  at  the  office.  He 
save  no  reply,  but  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off.  The  interpreter  told  the  captain 
of  the  police  force  that  Two  Foxes  was  wanted,  and  he  with  two  other  police- 
men at  once  started  in  pnrsnit,  overtaking  Two  Foxes  about  1^  miles  south  of  the 
agency.  They  called  on  him  to  stop^ut  he  said  "  he  would  not  do  so,  and  that  they 
eoold  not  arrest  him  alive ;  that  his  body  was  his  own,"  and  before  they  could  prevent 
it,  their  horses  all  running,  he  shot  and  instantly  killed  himself.  At  the  time  it  was 
tbooght  he  had  committed  this  murder,  but  subsequent  events  have  established  that 
a  itarty  of  four  or  five  Blood  Indians  committed  this  crime.  Two  Foxes  evidently  be- 
liered  he  was  about  to  be  arrested  for  horse-stealing. 
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Tlie  Indians  have,  with  this  exception,  been  qniet  and  well-behaved,  mnch  of  the 
horse-atealin^  in  this  Territory  being  committed  by  lawless  whiles,  who  are  the  first 
to  charge  their  own  misdoings  npon Indians.  The  police  have,  thissummer,  arrested 
three  wnite  men  in  possession  of  stolen  horses,  and  by  them  they  were  turned  over  to 
the  civil  anthorities. 

TRESPASSES. 

A  number  of  miners  have  been  working  gold  mines  discovered  at  the  Sweet  Grass 
hills,  distant  about  90  miles  northeast  from  this  agency.  They  have  been  notified  to 
remove  from  the  reservation,  but  refuse  to  do  so.  Last  winter  they  petitioaed  the 
Department  to  be  permitted  to  remain  until  such  time  this  spring  as  would  enable 
them,  with  safety  to  their  families,  to  remove,  and  that  it  would  be  hazardoas  and 
subject  them  to  hardships,  if  not  loss  of  life,  to  move  during  the  winter  season. 
The  relief  asked  fur  in  this  petition  was  granted  them  natil  the  weather  would  per- 
mit their  removal.  They  have,  this  spring,  been  further  notified  to  leave,  but  pay  no 
attention  thereto. 

TREATY. 

On  the  7th  day  of  February,  1887,  the  Indian  Commission,  consisting  of  Hon.  John 
V.  Wright,  Dr.  Daniels,  and  Maj.  C.  F.  Larrabee,  came  to  this  agency  to  treat  with 
these  Indians  for  a  reduction  of  their  reservation.  They  remained  one  week,  in  which 
time  they  cousuramated  a  treaty  which,  if  ratified  by  Congress,  will  open  to  the  pub- 
lic upwards  of  17,000,000  acres  of  land,  the  reservation  remaining  to  these  Indians  be- 
ing substantially  a  strip  about  40  miles  in  width,  and  extending  from  Birch  Creek  on 
the  south  to  the  international  boundary,  and  comprising  therein  their  present  homes, 
settlements,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  allowance  of  beef  and  flonr  during  this  year  has  been  sufficient,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  their  dependence  upon  Government  aid  have  these  Indians  received  anything 
like  an  adequate  amount  of  food.  The  purchase  of  brood  mares  and  freight  wagons 
this  spring  for  their  use  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  them  and  is  an  encouragement 
they  will  not  fprget. 

During  the  year  upwards  of  $4,000  were  collected  from  persons  driving  cattle 
across  this  reservation  into  Canada  and  from  owners  of  rangecattlethat  grazed  upon 
this  reservation.  This  fund  ought  to  be  available  for  these  Indians.  The  reserva- 
tion is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  firee  from  all  stock  except  that  which  is  owned 
by  the  Indians  and  Government. 

The  past  winter  was  unprecedented  in  its  severity,  snow-storms  and  blizzards 
almost  daily  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February  causing  enor- 
mous losses  to  stocK  owners  all  through  this  Territory.  The  loss  to  the  Government 
stock-herd  at  this  agency  was  very  small  compared  with  losses  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  took  the  precaution  to  put  up  a  supply  of  hay  for  their  use  during  ex- 
treme cold  weather.  This  spring  our  Indians  derived  considerable  money  from  skin- 
ning cattle  that  perished  during  the  past  winter  between  this  locality  and  the  Teton 
river. 

The  great  fall  of  snow  last  winter  caused  all  streams  between  Helena  and  the 
agency  to  be,  and  remain  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  very  high  and  in  an 
nnfordable  condition,  sweeping  away  all  bridges  on  Sun  River.  Tbis  condition  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  delivery  of  flour  due  this 
agency  was  considerably  delayed,  but  the  service  sustained  no  injury  thereby.  In  all 
olher  supplies  the  transportation  and  delivery  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  lti86,  my  family  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of 
my  oldest  child,  a  little  girl  aged  eleven  years.  The  fact  that  neither  the  agency  nor 
physician  have  medical  works  to  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  makes  this  loss  more 
keenly  felt.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  few  standard  medical  works  ought  to  be  kept  at  a 
place  80  remote  as  this,  and  that  a  physician  ought  not  to  depend  entirely  npon  his 
memory  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 

The  future  progress  of  these  Indians  in  agricultural  pursuits  demands  intelligent, 
painstaking  instructors.  The  assistant  farmers  allowed  this  agency  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued; their  service  is  practical  and  tlie  benefits  immediate. 

For  the  prompt  consideration  of  all  matters  submitted  to  the  Department,  I  desire, 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  and  the  employes  thereof,  to  thank  the  Com- 
missioner and  his  assistants. 

Statistical  report  is  inclosed  herewith.  0 

Very  respectfully, 

M.  D.  Baldwin, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Crow  Agemct,  Montana, 

Augtut  3t,  1837. 

8iK :  I  haTe  the  hoDor  to  sabmit  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency 
for  the  year  1867.  ' 

The  ceamis  of  the  Crow  Indians  forwarded  on  the  30th  of  Jane  last,  for  which  I  am 
Sreatly  indebted  to  my  clerk,  Mr.  M.  L.  Blake,  and  interpreter,  T.  Stewart,  was  taken 
with  gt9Kt  care,  and  exhibits  the  facts  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them,  re- 
carding  the  nnmbers  of  Indians  of  this  tribe.  The  censns  shows  a  total  of  2,456  In- 
iiana,  in  |»lace  of  3,228  as  reported  last  year  from  records  of  a  censns  taken  seyeral 
years  previons.  In  fnture  there  will  be  but  little  trouble  in  keeping  a  correct  coant, 
M  the  reeervation  is  divided  into  agricultural  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  farmer, 
who  is  instracted  to  keep  an  accarate  record  of  the  births  and  deaths,  reporting  same 
at  this  oflBce  monthly,  thereby  preventing  any  fraud  on  part  of  the  Indiana  regarding 
the  actnal  nnmbers'in  their  respective  ramilies.  Tbis  census  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  making  the  allotments  to  Indians  in  severalty,  removing  all  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  name  of  each  Indian  and  the  English  interpretation  of  the  same. 

The  gentlemen  appointed  to  continue  the  work  of  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty, 
CoL  James  R.  Howard,  of  Washington,  and  Lieut.  John  Biddle,  of  Corps  of  Engineers, 
have  recently  arrived  and  are  now  in  the  field  at  their  labors.  Their  late  arrival  is 
a  matter  of  much  regret  to  me,  as  so  many  weeks  of  flue  weather  in  the  spring  and 
eariy  summer  were  lost  by  the  delay  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  complete 
this  moat  important  work  during  the  present  year.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  work  of  this 
aatuie  can  be  done  in  the  Prior  creek  district,  where  the  chief,  "  Plenty  Coos,"  with  a 
large  following,  resides.  Plenty  Coos  is  a  very  progressive,  self-reliaut  Indian,  and 
I  was  very  anxious  that  allotments  be  made  to  himself  and  followers  this  year.  Such 
action  wonid  have  been  of  great  advantage  and  encouragement,  and  could  have  been 
obtained  had  the  work  commenced  early  in  the  season. 

It  affords  me  mnch  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  tbe  Indians  in  the  several  districts 
as  making  very  satisfactory  progress  in  farming,  and  the  improvement  of  their  places  in 
way  of  fencing,  building  corrals,  stables,  houses,  and  root-cellars  during  the  year. 
Last  year  they  endured  no  slight  degree  of  disconragement  by  the  loss  of  their  crops, 
occasioned  by  the  severe  drought,  and  it  would  not  have  been  strange  had  many  of 
tbeoi  exhibited  "faint-heartedness"  in  their  work  this  season,  but  the  reverse  has 
been  the  case.  The  Indiana  have  labored  very  diligently  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, and  with  the  seasonable  rains  have  obtained  very  fair  results  in  their  crops. 
The  accompanying  table  of  statistics  will  show  a  very  fair  satisfactory  return  when 
compared  with  the  results  of  last  year. 

Of  eonrse,  the  progress  of  the  Indians  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  slow, 
very  slow  indeed.  They  are  wholly  dependent  upon  competent  instructors  in  their 
rmed  labors,  and  while  I  have  usually  found  them  a  very  patient  and  willing  people, 
ever  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  improve  their  conditioo,  yet  they  are  exceed- 
ingly sensitive,  and  very  susceptible  to  circumstances  of  a  discouraging  nature,  aud 
I  eoosider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  farmers  selected  for  their  instruction 
■boold  be  persons  peculiarly  adapted  for  their  duties.  Not  every  person  who  possesses 
a  knowledge  of  agricnlture,  etc.,  is  adapted  to  instruct  and  control,  and  a  person  in- 
competent from  any  cause,  placed  in  charge  of  an  Indian  settlement  will,  in  a  short 
time  prove  so  detrimental  to  the,  at  best,  slow  progress  of  civilization,  that  many 
montba^  effort  of  a  capable  fanner  mnst  be  required  to  eradicate  such  wrong  of  impres- 
sion and  work  as  tbe  Indians  may  have  experienced.  Without  the  very  best  instruct- 
on,  satisfactory  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  can  not  be  obtained  and  cer- 
tainly will  not  obtain.  I  have,  however,  an  abiding  faith  that  with  capable  and 
energetic  agents,  assisted  by  competent  employes,  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  can, 
in  the  near  fnture,  be  accomplished. 

Tbe  requirements  of  the  service  are  many,  and  the  utmost  degree  of  foresight  and 
jodgment  can  not  always  provide  for  imperative  demands.  Exigencies  will  occur, 
when  it  seems  they  might  be  avoided.  I  am  coovinced  that  many  benefits  to  tbe  serv- 
ice would  occur  conld  the  agents  be  allowed  greater  latitude.  Conscientious,  capable 
agents  would  not  abuse  their  privileges,  and  those  who  are  incapable  should  not  be 
retained.    An  agent  alone  can  fully  realize  the  immediate  and  pressing  wants  of  bis 

Indians,  and  there  should  be  some  means  provided  to  meet  these  many  requirements. 
Begnlatioos  most  desirable  and  well  adapted  for  those  years  of  the  service  when  the 
Indian  presented  himself  at  the  agency  for  but  a  month  or  six  weeks  daring  the  entire 
year,  and  the  first  attempts  in  the  direction  of  civilization  had  yet  to  be  made,  are 
to-day  in  many  instances  of  questionable  advantage  if  not  a  positive  injury  to  the 
people  for  whose  benefit  they  were  originally  promulgated. 

Tbe  year  thus  far  has  been  wholly  free  from  raids,  made  for  purposes  of  theft  or 
morder,  by  neighboring  Indians,  and  if  we  escape  through  the  whole  year  it  will  in- 
deed be  anomalous.  To  the  circular  letter  from  the  honorable  Commissioner,  dated 
February  2,  1887,  prohibiting  the  visiting  of  Indians  as  in  times  past,  or  the  leaving 
of  lesenrations  by  ludians,  save  under  conditions  therein  set  forth,  etc.,  which  was, 
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I  presume,  fomrarded  to  all  agents,  I  attribute  onr  immnnity  from  raids,  -which  last 
year  were  so  namerons  and  prejndicial  to  oar  interests.  This  letter  tends  to  enforce 
order  on  every  reaerration,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction  in  this  Territory. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  ou  the  19th  of  April  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stookgrowers'  Association  of  Montana,  at  Miles 
City,  by  invitation  of  the  president.  Colonel  Stewart,  -when  the  instructions  to  agonta, 
as  per  the  letter  above  mentioned,  were  made  known  and  received  by  the  association 
vrith  the  most  gratifying  expressions  of  satisfaction,  and  the  earnest  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  association  in  carrying  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  said  instmotions 
were  tendered  me.  1  also  addressed  personal  letters  to  the  several  agents  in  this  vi- 
cinity, calling  attention  to  this  letter  from  the  honorable  Commissioner,  and  request- 
ing their  co-operation  in  the  rigid  enforcement  uf  this  order,  and  pledging  myself 
thereto.  They  nearly  all  responded  that  they  wonld  do  all  in  their  power  to  enforce 
the  order. 

In  the  early  part  of  spring  I  received  commnnications  from  the  agents  of  Eosebnd 
and  Pine  Ridge,  Dakota,  saying  that  they  had  given  permission  to  a  number  of  their 
Indians,  "some  of  themnou- progressive,"  to  visit  this  agency.  This  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  season  when  Indians  were  most  actively  engaged  in  their  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  the  permits  issued  were  in  direct  violation  of  your  instructions  of  February  2, 1^. 
As  I  recalled  the  most  pernicious  resnlts  of  a  similar  visit  from  Sitting  Bull  last  year,  I 
was  not  a  little  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  repetition  of  such  an  unfortunate  occurrence. 
I  immediately  communicated  to  those  agents  that  my  Indians  were  busily  engaged 
in  farming,  etc.,  and  I  did  not  want  any  Indians  visitors  here,  and  I  also  telegraphed 
the  honorable  Commissioner  asking  the  intervention  of  the  military  to  prevent  those 
Indians  reaching  this  reserve,  and  by  the  prompt  action  of  General  Dudley,  command- 
ing officer  at  Fort  Custer,  the  Indians  were  removed  from  this  reserve  the  morning 
after  their  arrival.  This  action  had  a  most  gratifying  result.  Had  those  Indians 
come  here  and  made  the  proposed  visit,  my  own  Indians  would  have  been  sadly 
demoralized  and  the  season's  labor  would  have  been  wholly  wanting  in  all  desirable 
results.  Incalculable  detriment  to  the  progress  of  my  owu  Indians  would  have  been 
inevitable.  AU  of  the  facts  regarding  the  action  of  the  agents  referred  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  in  special  letters  thereon. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  that  the  disease  so  fatal  to  horses,  "  glanders,"  is  present  amung 
the  Indian  horses  on  this  reserve.  The  matter  occasions  me  great  anxiety,  asit  is  im- 
possible to  bring  the  Indians  to  a  realization  of  the  proper  action  for  them  to  pursue. 
They  have  an  antipathy  to  killing  their  stock  so  diseased  which  I  can  not  overcome. 
They  will  not  recognize  tbe  malignant  nature  of  the  trouble.  We  are  about  intro- 
dncing  stallions,  which  will  result  in  great  improvement  and  increased  value  to  the 
Indian  horses,  and  I  wish  that  some  steps  might  betaken  which  would  indnoe  the 
Indians  to  kill  the  few  horses  now  afflicted  with  this  disease.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  the  agency  has  been  visited  by  Territorial  vet«rinary 
surgeon,  who  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  disease  and  prononnces  it  to  be 
glanders  beyond  any  question.  I  wish  that  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  De- 
partment to  take  some  steps  regarding  this  important  matter  by  which  the  Indians 
might  be  compensated  in  some  degree  for  the  loss  of  horses  afflicted,  and  which  they 
would  then  consent  to  have  killed. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  honorable  Commissioner  was  informed  of  the  killing 
of  two  Indian  women  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peck  agency  by  a  raiding  party  of  Crows. 
The  Indians  engaged  in  this  murder,  nineteen  in  number,  were  arrested  at  this  agency 
and  placed  in  jail  at  Miles  City,  Mont.,  to  await  trial.  At  their  examination  it  was 
shown  that  there  was  a  lack  of  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  and  the  Indians  were  ac- 
cordingly released,  I  pledging  myself  to  produce  them  at  any  time  when  called  for 
by  proper  anthorities. 

The  supply  of  fuel  for  this  agency,  mentioned  in  my  last  year's  report,  still  remains 
a  matter  worthy  of  very  serious  consideration.  By  the  purchase  of  additional  mules, 
recently  authorized,  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  fuel  during  the  approaching 
winter,  but  I  would  again  most  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner to  the  importance  of  developing  the  coal  mine  (referred  to  in  my  last  re- 
port) at  as  early  a  day  as  is  practicable.  This  question  has  been  represented  by  me 
fully  in  several  commnnications  during  the  year,  and  I  anxiously  await  such  action 
as  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  take.  I  think  the  opening  of  the  coal  mine  can  not 
be  delayed  later  than  next  season  without  great  inconvenience  and  injury  to  the 
service. 

In  my  last  report  I  also  referred  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  system  of  irrigating 
ditches  through  each  farming  district,  and  I  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
this  important  work  will  be  commenced.  Cropscannotbegrownin  this  vicinity  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  until  water  can  be  obtsiined  whenever  necessary.  Reliance 
upon  rain  to  matnre  crops  will,  in  this  section,  result  either  in  total  failure  or  most 
meager  returns  two  years  in  every  three.  The  present  year  the  rain  was  seasonable 
and  the  crops  of  every  description  are  generally  yielding  fairly  well,  and  in  quite  a 
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Bomber  of  instances  the  yield  has  been  remarkable ;  but  last  year  the  yield,  by  reason 
of  dronght,  was  very  slight  generally,  and  in  many  instances  did  not  retnm  the  seed 
planted,  and  this  statement  will  also  apply  to  a  great  extent  to  the  year  1885.  The 
axpeaditare  of  a  large  sum  will  be  required  to  construct  a  system  of  irrigating  ditches 
tkroaeb  each  settlement.  The  present  favorable  season  has  enabled  the  Indians  to 
niae  &irly  good  crops,  and  unless  some  naforeseen  event  should  occur  I  think  we  shall 
Deed  but  a  email  supply  of  seed  to  give  them  to  plant  next  year's  crop. 

We  have  recently  received  under  contract  a  herd  of  1,060  stock  cattle  of  fine  qaality 
ud  grade,  which  have  been  issued  to  deserving  Indians  at  the  rate  of  5  to  each  head 
of  family — representing  212  families.  This  herd  will  be  held  nnder  charge  of  the 
igeney  herders  until  next  season,  when  the  Indians  will  be  so  situated  as  to  warrant 
tba  delivery  of  these  cattle  to  their  respective  owners,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
they  will  receive  satisfactory  oare. 

I  did,  however,  at  the  annual  ronnd-np  during  July,  deliver  to  the  personal  care 
«f  the  Indians  to  whom  cattle  were  issued  in  1885  by  my  predecessor,  and  in  1886  by 
mself,  1,923  head  of  cattle  and  their  increase.  The  owners,  representing  183  heads 
at  &milies,  were  much  pleased  to  receive  these  cattle  in  their  personal  charge,  and  as 
I  bad  previonsly  taken  pains  to  ascertain  that  each  Indian  was  so  situated  as  to  be 
aUe  to  take  proper  care  of  bis  little  herd,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  action  will 
pniTe  a  wise  step  and  be  of  no  little  encouragement  to  the  families  receiving  the 
tUMsk. 

This  nnmher,  with  the  herd  first  mentioned,  exhibits  2,583  head  of  good  stock  cat- 
tle, ianied  to  3%  families.  As  onr  census  shows  a  total  of  6:)0  families,  there  remain 
236  Cunilies  yet  to  be  provided  with  cattle,  and,  at  the  rate  of  5  head  each,  will  re- 
qaita  an  additional  purchase  of  1,175  cattle,  which  will  afford  every  Indian  family  a 
nice  start  toward  a  herd.  Conld  this  purchase  of  cattle  under  contract  be  made  next 
Tear,  and  I  trust  it  can,  great  advantage  will  occnr  to  the  service,  and  I  am  certain 
that  bat  few  years  will  pass  ere  the  Indians  will  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  so 
iar  as  the  beef  ration  obtains  from  the  increase  in  steers  from  their  respective  herds, 
keeping  all  tbe  female  cattle  for  stock-raising  purposes.  This  is  a  most  desirable  ob- 
ject to  attain,  and  the  annual  saving  to  the  Government  is  an  important  feature,  as 
•or  eontracta  for  beef  supply  this  year  amount  to  $39,500.  I  consider  the  purchase 
next  year  of  sufficient  stock  cattle  to  complete  the  issue  to  each  head  of  family  a 
perfectly  safe  investment,  as  every  family  will  then  be  located  on  their  allotments 
and  in  a  aitaation  to  take  proper  care  of  any  stock  issued  to  them.  The  increase  of 
ladiaa  cattle  given  in  the  table  of  statistics  shows  450  calves,  a  creditable  exhibit 
eoosidering  the  severity  of  the  winter,  \rhioh  occasioned  great  loss  among  stockmen 
generally. 

Sinee  the  commencement  of  my  administration  there  has  been  quite  a  large  sum 
collected  from  various  sources,  and  deposited  by  me  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
Treasurer,  nnder  heads  of  miscellaneous  receipts,  classes  2  and  3,  amounting  to 
$23,845.64.  Also  an  additional  amount  of  |'2,115  was  obtained  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  from  suit  bronght  by  the  United  States  district  attorney  against  parties  tres- 
passing on  this  reserve.  The  total  amount  being  $25,960.64.  I  have  addressed  several 
eoaunnnications  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  regarding  this  fund  and  expressed 
earnest  desire  that  it  should  be  utilized  in  some  jadicions  manner  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  part  of  snch 
fnnds  have  been  so  expended,  but  trust  tbe  money  may  soon  be  used  in  some  one  of 
tbe  many  ways  suggested  in  my  letters  on  this  subject.  'The  amount  is  large  and  the 
Indiana  need  it  badly.  Their  queries  regarding  tbe  disposal  of  the  money  are  very 
aanoying  to  mo;  they  cannot  understand  why  they  do  not  receive  some  benefit  from 
tbe  sums  that  they  know  are  paid  to  me  under  these  heads,  and  if  1  am  ever  able  to 
■how  to  them  that  the  funds  have  been  expended  for  their  benefit,  it  will  induce  much 
better  feeling  on  their  part  regarding  this  question  than  exists  at  the  present  date. 
The  Indians  in  council  have  heretofore  requested  that  this  money  be  expended  in 
tbe  purchase  of  wagons,  harness,  and  cattle,  so  that  each  family  may  be  provided 
with  same. 

Tbe  agency  school  has  progressed  satisfactorily  since  my  last  year's  report.  The 
duMren  are  nnder  mnch  batter  discipline,  and  are  to  all  appearances  contented. 
Casesof  tmancy  are  extremely  rare,  and  I  mark  with  mnch  pleasure  the  general  ad- 
vaneement  of  the  pupils,  not  only  in  their  ability  to  speak  tbe  English  language,  bnt 
what  I  consider  more  encouraging,  in  their  disposition  to  do  so.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nised that  the  antipathy  of  Indian  pupils  to  speak  in  another  language  than  their 
own  is  very  difiScnlt  to  overcome,  yet  the  pupils  of  this  school  use  the  English 
laagvage  largely  in  their  ordinary  conversation  and  plays,  and  when  addressed  an- 
swer most  cheerfully  in  that  tongae. 

I  ttnst  that  tbe  addition  to  the  pre*8eut  building,  which  was  on  the  12th  of  last 
April  asked  to  be  constructed  under  contract,  may  be  authorized  very  soon.  This 
addition  is  needed  badly,  and  if  allowed  will  enable  a  decided  increase  of  pupils,  and 
will  afford  a  commodious  and  convenient  school  bnilding  in  place  of  the  present  in- 
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oonTenient  structore.  The  table  of  statistics  of  the  school  and  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent accompanying  this  report  will  present  the  details  of  our  edacational  work 
during  the  year. 

The  Unitarian  Association  of  Boston  has  a  school  in  snccessfnl  operation  on  this 
reserve,  located  on  the  Big  Horn  river,  about  7  miles  from  Onster  station,  on  the 
Northern  Pacitic  Kailroad,  and  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  H.  F.  Bond.  This  society  has 
nice,  comfortable  school  bnilding^.  There  is  a  good  corps  of  teachers  and  assistants, 
and  the  school  promises  success.  It  is  the  only  school  that  the  Unitarians  have  among 
the  Indians,  I  believe.  ' 

The  Catholics  have  just  completed  a  fine  school  building  on  the  Big  Horn' River, 
about  20  miles  west  of  the  agency,  and  they  expect  to  open  the  school  the  i5th  of  the 
coming  month.  The  Jesuit  fathers  have  been  laboring  among  the  Crows  for  two  years 
past.  The  sisters  will  take  charge  of  the  school  for  the  present,  and  they  will  soon 
open  another  school  for  their  own  use.  These  schools  located  among  the  Crows  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  and  will  be  a  power  toward  their  civilization  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  has  been  somewhat  bettor  than  last  year,  2,020 
patients  being  treated  by  the  physician ;  births,  67 ;  deaths,  70. 

The  report  of  the  physician,  herewith  forwanled,  will  present  certain  matters  for 
consideration.  The  necessity  for  a  hospital  therein  set  forth  is  great.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  treat  the  sick  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  either  to  the  physician  or 
patients  while  they  are  compelled  to  remain  in  their  houses  and  tepees,  especially 
when  the  locations  of  these  Indians  extend  on  the  Little  and  Big  Horn  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  and  on  Pryor  creek  and  Yellowstone  river,  covering  a  distance  of 
about  175  miles,  and  some  Indians  being  located  as  far  as  65  miles  from  the  agency. 
A  hospital  building  could  be  erected  here  at  moderate  expense  which  wonld-afford  ac- 
commodations for  all  serious  cases  requiring  close  medical  attention  and  nursing,  and 
I  trust  that  another  year  will  see  satisfactory  action  taken  regarding  this  important 
and  humane  requirement. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  the  liberal  assistance 
afforded  me  during  the  past  year,  without  which  my  efforts  would  have  availed  bat 
little.  Many  of  the  suggestions  made  in  my  last  annual  report  have  been  acted 
npon.  We  are  now  about  to  enter  into  contract  for  stallions,  Indian  houses,  lumber, 
etc.,  all  of  which  will  materially  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Indians. 

The  contracts  for  breaking  land  let  for  several  years  past  haye'  been  omitted  this 
season,  the  Indians  being  able  to  break  all  the  land  required  for  farming  operations  in 
the  future,  and  I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  state  that  they  are  capable  of  making  ^1  the 
improvements  required  on  their  farms,  including  the  erection  of  houses,  and  I  trust 
that,  at  no  very  distant  day,  the  portion  of  this  reserve  set  apart  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  Crows  will  be  dotted  by  farms  with  comfortable  buildings  and  exhibiting  all 
the  improvements  necessary  to  enable  the  Indians  to  maintain  themselves  in  comfort 
whenever  the  Government  shall  withdraw  its  fostering  hand. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hknbt  £.  Williamson, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaiks. 


REPORT  OF  CROW  BOABDINO  AND  DAT  SCHOOL. 

Cbow  Aqekct,  Augtut  20, 1887. 
Gen.  H.  E.  'Wu.liaxson, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent  at  Orov)  Agency: 

Sir  :  As  requeated,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  a  report  of  Crow  boarding  and  day  school  for  the  flaeal 
year  ending  Jnne  30,  1887. 

The  nnniber  of  pnjiils  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  year  wag  M ;  hoarders  49,  day  papils  5.  The  total 
namher  enrolled  dnring  the  ^ear  was  64 ;  boarders  56,  day  pnpils  8. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  stadles  has  been  enoonraging.  At  the  beginning  of  theyear  only 
20  papils  conld  read  and  write ;  at  the  close  this  number  had  been  tncreaeed  to  38,  and  56  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  higher  classes.  Excepting  those  who  have  recently  entered  school,  all  can  nndervtand  En. 
gliah  well  enough  to  know  what  they  are  told  to  do,  and  there  are  14  who  can  and  do  interpret  for  teach- 
ers, emplov£s,  and  pupils.  The  greater  number  speak  English  willingly,  and  many  of  them  often  speak 
English  when  tlipy  are  not  required  to  do  so. 

The  progress  wliich  the  pupils  have  made  in  manual  labor  is  also  enconraging.  The  greater  namber 
do  their  tasks  willincl^,  and  some  eagerly,  and  all  much  better  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A 
number  of  the  girls  this  summer  cat  and  made  dresses  for  themselves,  fitting  and  making  them  weU. 

While  every  attention  is  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  material  things,  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  also  taught  at  all  appropriate  times,  and  the  fact  that  onr  Lord  and  SavionrJesna  Christ 
lived  and  died  for  them,  as  well  as  for  all  mankind,  is  kept  before  their  m^ds  bv  all  possible  means. 
The  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  increa-iing  amongst  them,  and  its  inflaence  on  their 
lives,  though  slight,  is  perceptible.     Sunday  school- is  held  regularly. 

Last  year  the  pupils  planted  S  acres  in  potatoes,  melons,  corn,  and  garden  track.  The  crop  was  al- 
most an  entire  failure  on  account  of  the  severe  drought.    This  year  they  have  planted  12  aerea,  cnlti- 
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it  WfU,  and  have  every  prospect  <rf  an  excellent  crop.  Unless  nnfarorable  weather  eosnes  thev 
wfll  lUkTe  to  pnt  away  10,000  ponnds  of  potatoes,  2,000  pounds  of  carrots,  1,500  poaods  each  of  beets, 
pmnipa  aaatnmips ;  1,000  pumpkins  and  squashes ;  500  pounds  of  onions ;  2,000  pounds  of  corn,  ana 
1.000  beads  of  cabbage,  besides  having  the  use  of  all  these  products  in  abundance,  as  well  as  baTing 
peas,  bttuia,  radishes,  cucambers,  water  and  musk  melons,  lettuce  and  other  salads  in  (Quantities 
(nater  thui  they  ooold  oonsome.  Last  year  the  pupils  partook  of  vegetables  sparingly ;  this  summer 
tiiev  have  eaten  them  with  relish. 

fhe  use  of  milk  and  butter  has  greatly  increased  amoDe  them.  Last  summer  but  few  would  nse 
•itker;  now  the  prodaot  of  eight  cows  is  consumed  b.v  them,  and  they  ^onld  use  more  if  they  had  it. 

ne  papila  are  Detter  satisfied  than  ever  before.  There  has  not  been  a  single  runaway  for  a  year. 
Ih«y  are  contented  and  happy,  and  as  healthy  as  Indian  children  usiually  are. 

One  pnpU  died  in  the  school  during  the  year,  a  little  boy  eight  years  old,  of  consumption.  When  it 
was  eertani  that  he  conld  live  but  a  few  days,  bis  parents  asked  that  ho  might  be  taken  home,  so  that 
when  he  died  his  relations  could  mourn  over  him,  as  is  the  custom  of  t^e  Indians.  The  child  consent- 
lag,  liis  parents  were  permitted  to  take  him  home.  Before  he  died  he  told  his  parents  that  he  was  now 
(Iw  tame  as  a  white  twy,  and  wanted  to  be  buried  after  the  manner  of  the  whites,  and  that  he  did  not 
wait  any  one  to  roooni  over  him  as  the  Indians  do.  His  parents  obeyed  his  wishes  strictly,  and  his 
nnaliis  were  brought  to  the  school,  from  whence  he  was  buried  as  became  a  Chiistian. 

The  school  is  now  so  advanced  that  it  ought  to  have  a  farm  and  pasture  land  permanently  set  apart 
larits  eapeeiai  nse.  and  well  fenced.  It  should  hav,^  horses,  wagons,  farming  tools,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
tbMtt,  a  stable  for  the  horses  and  cows,  a  pen  for  the  bogs,  and  a  fold  for  the  sheep.  A  number  of 
Akiwit  and  a  good  hennery  should  also  be  provided.  If  a  sufficient  plant  were  given  the  school  and 
•  Ittch  large  enough  to  irrigate  the  ihrm  asdgned  it  opened,  in  a  few  years  the  pupils  could  be  fed  by 
ttsBse  and  sale  of  tfae  prodacts  of  the  farm. 

A  nan  printing-offlce  and  printing-press  would  be  of  great  nse  to  the  school,  and  would  enable  the 
tMchsrs  to  adranoe  the  pupils  more  rapidly  in  reading  and  writing  English,  and  the  saperiutendent, 
being  a  practical  printer,  conld  teach  several  of  the  pupils  the  flrt  of  printing,  thus  giving  them  a  nse- 
tal  oecnpation.  A  shoemaker's  outfit  is  also  needed,  but  before  it  or  a  printing-ottice  could  be  used 
nxn  most  be  provided  for  them. 

Tbere  should  be  a  board  fence  12  feet  high,  inclosing  a  space  200  by  300  yards  around  the  school 
hildiags.  There  is  now  only  a  wire  fence  around  the  schoolyard,  which  is  not  over  50  feet  from  the 
front  of  the  school  buildings.  Every  Indian  from  the  camp  who  wishes  to  can  converse  with  the 
papila,  and  It  cannot  be  prevented.  The  scenes  of  camp  life,  which  are  weekly  presented  to  their 
jvw,  are  very  detrimental  to  the  pupils,  and  the  camp  gossip,  which  can  not  now  be  shut  out,  is  a 
...    .V  ,.»..L        '  -vfei]      *'  ,----.-.-.  __.,_,     ...      ..     M  .,  ,    _ 


I  evil  to  them.    With  such  a  fence  they  can  be  separated  almost  entirely  from  the  demor^zing 
iafluBces  of  the  camp,  and  their  progress  towards  civilization  be  correspondingly  accelerated. 

To  ilias  AUce  O.  Johnson,  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school,  to  all  the  employes  of  the  sohool,  and  to 
Tnnelf  alao,  are  thanks  due  for  work  willingly  and  patiently  done  for  the  success  of  the  school ;  and 
I  annot  ehwe  withont  commending  H.  A.  Knssell,  M.  D.,  late  physician  at  the  agency,  for  the  intelli- 
fcsee.  skflL  cate,  and  humanity  shown  in  treating  his  patients  in  the  school. 
Teiy  reapectfUly,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  Bkadlb, 
Svperintendent. 


Flathead  Agency,  Montana, 

Augu»t27,lBS7. 
Sik:  In  accordance  with  instractions  I  herewith  sabmit  my  elerentb  aunual  report 
from  the  Flathead  Indian  agency,  Montana  Territory. 

The  confederate  tribes  of  this  reservation,  consintiag  of  the  Pend  d'Oreilles,  the  Flat- 
beads,  and  the  Kootenais,  inclnding  the  Bitter  Root  ludians  of  Charles'  band,  who 
ham  r<>morod  here,  the  latest  census  shows  to  be  1,738,  and  of  Cha'rlos'  band  of  Flat- 
head Indiana  remaining  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley  278,  showing  a  decrease  of  63  from 
iMt  yew's  oensns,  the  remainder  having  removed  to  this  reservation  during  the  year. 

CHAHLOS'  BAND  UVING  IN  BITTER  ROOT  VALLEY. 

Whole  number  of  Indians 278 

Males  over  eighteen  years  of  age 80 

Females  over  fourteen  years  ofage w 87 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  ofage 51 

TOTAL  KUMBBR  OF  CONFEDERATE  INDIANS  ON  THE  RESERVATION. 

Whole  nnmber  of  Indians 1,738 

Males  over  eighteen  years  ofage 518 

F^emalesover  fourteen  years  of  age 585 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  ofage 405 

AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  each  year  increase  their 
acfeage  of  planting,  and  that  new  families  break  up  and  fence  in  laud,  until  now,  in 
all  directions  from  the  agency,  the  eye  is  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  Indian  fields  of 
(tain,  vegetables,  and  meadows,  and  also  the  numerous 
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PLANTING  OF  ORCHARDS. 

In  my  last  annnal  report  I  stated  that  sixteen  heads  of  families  had  been  induced 
to  purchase  from  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  nursery,  at  their  own  expense  and  cost  of  tmns- 
portation  to  this  agency,  young  fruit  trees,  such  as  plum,  apple,  and  cherry,  which 
were  planted  out  into  orchards.  Such  was  the  thrift  and  growth  of  the  trees  that 
other  families  followed  {he  example  this  year,  and  an  agent  from  the  house  of  L.  L. 
Mann  &  Co.,  nurserymen  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  arrived  here  this  spring  with  a  ship- 
meat  of  trees  for  delivery  to  the  following-named  Indian  residents  of  this  reservation : 


Kame. 


Amoant 
of  order. 


Location. 


JoeOardtpe 

C.  Matt 

C.  B.  Vltell 

Peter  Patn 

LoniaFlQleT 

Parish  Ashlin 

Frank  Elmio 

AlexSarel 

Gideon  Oangtas 

Isaac  Bonapart 

Isaac  Koodnai 

Klocdlie  Moses 

Salowan  Malta 

Andre  Spolcano 

Alex  Palrier , 

Boblrvin 

Michel,  chief  of  PeDd.d'Oreiles . 

LonisSao  Sac 

J.  Larose 

Loula  Camiile ..,.. 

■Toe  Finley 

Baptiste  MicheU .'. 

Antoin  Marae 

John  Lamphrey 

JoeBamaby 

Wm.  King 

Frank  Secund 

Adolph  Finley 

Isadore  Ladaroot 

Alex  Finley 


(44.60 
25.  JO 
15.00 
50.00 
S.0O 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
35.00 
27.50. 
5.00 
25.00 
60.00 
17.00 
32.00 
115.00 
31.00 
50.00 
25.00 
15.  OU 
10.00 
25.00 
35.00 
35.00 
30.00 
15.00 
30.00 
25.  VO 
50.00 
60.00 


3  miles  north  of  Saint  I)!natias  mission. 
6  miles  north  of  Saint  Ignatius  mission. 
At  mission. 

Do. 
16  miles  north  of  Saint  Ignatios  miaaion. 

2  miles  northeast. 
At  mfssioa. 

4  miles  east  mission. 
16  miles  nonh  mission. 

l>o. 
Do. 
30  miles  Horseshoe  Bend. 

3  miles  northwest  mission. 
10  miles  west  of  mission. 

8  miles  south  of  mission. 
16  miles  noith  of  mission. 

Do. 
Mission. 

3  miles  north  of  mission. 

4  miles  iiorth  of  mission. 
10  miles  east  of  mission. 

16  miles  east  of  mission. 

17  miles  east  of  mission. 
I  16  miles  east  of  mission. 

Do. 
'  15  miles  east  of  mission. 
I  18  miles  east  of  mission. 
I  0  miles  east  of  mission. 

Do. 
I  6  miles  east  of  mission. 


These  large  orders  were  sold  to  the  Indians  with  the  nnderstanding  that  they  were  to 
be  cash  on  delivery,  and  as  the  trees  were  delivered  this  sjirin;;  by  an  agent,  of  the 
nursery  and  plauted  into  orchards  by  the  Indians,  it  is  preHuniable  that  Imtli  parties 
weresatisfled.  As  fruit  trees  already  planted  have  yielded  abundiintly  onthis  leserva- 
tion  and  at  m.atnrtty,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  a  few  years  the  raising  and  sell- 
ing of  fruit  will  be  a  marked  industry  on  the  Flathead  Indian  reservation. 

SURVEY  OP  RESERVE. 

The  Indians  claim  that  the  boundary  line  designated  by  the  Stevens  treaty,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  as  the  line  of  their  reserve,  is  not  the  line  de»!cribed  in  the  printed 
treaty,  and  therefore  all  survey  of  their  reservatiou  is  looked  upon  by  thoiu  us  a  pre- 
text to  encroach  on  their  lands.  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  United  Stat«s  Senate  appointed  to  visit  the  Indian  tribes 
in  northern  Montana,  at  a  council  held  at  the  Flathead  agency  September  5,  IHSi,  . 
page  230 : 

Agent  Roman.  In  the  course  of  my  official  duties  I  was  directed  to  locate  the  noithem  boundary 
of  this  reservation,  and  on  procee<1iug  to  make  an  examination  in  connection  therewith  found  certain 
monuments  and  posts  placed  and  marked  in  order  to  desiguate  such  boundary  i)y  Surreyor  Thomas, 
sent  for  that  purpose  from  the  siirveyor-Kenorara  oflico  at  lleletia.  in  this  Territory.  Now.  the  Terri- 
tory claims  the  line  as  surveyed  by  'i'homii^)  to  he  the  correct  boiiudary.  while  the  Indians  claim  a  line 
some  4  or  5  miles  farther  north,  running  through  mi^icine  lodge.  The  strip  of  land  in  dispute  is 
generally  unfit  for  settlement,  there  being  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  sufficient  perhaps  for  one  or 
two  occupants,  suitable  for  piisture.  Tliirt  qtiatititv,  however,  may  not  be  tuade<)uate  t<i  cause  trouble, 
as  the  Indians  have  alreaily  removed  one  settler  therefrom,  and  I  desire  Eneas  (the  cliief  of  the  Kooti* 
nais,)  whose  home  is  in  th,it  virinity,  to  exoro^s  hiH  views  on  that  Hiil>ject  io  tln^  commission, 

Ekris  (chief  ofKoatiQus).  VTo  don't  kmitv  unytliiii'.:  about  the  surveyors  line,  or  the  antbority  un- 
der which  he  acted,  but' we  do  it  U'tw  the  line  as  to  which  wo  ni.ide  tlij  treaty,  and  it  is  a  well  defined 
natural  boundary,  msrlted  by  a  rid:;e  of  hills. 

Senator  Test.  No  one  had  a  right  to  run  any  lino  unless  sent  from  Washington,  and  until  such  is 
done  the  boundary  as  described  by  Quvemor  Stevens  must  be  regarded  as  the  proper  one. 
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ThMiammer  a  contract  for  the  surrey  of  the  northern  boundary  line,  running  west 
ftoB  shore  of  Flathead  lake  and  connecting  with  west  boundary  line,  was  let  by  the 
nrreyor-genflral  of  Montana,  by  instractions  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
lodiao  Affairs.  The  survey  was  completed  before  I  was  notified  that  it  was  being 
done.  I  am  not  aware  where  the  initial  point  was  established,  but  infer  that  the 
Mureyoi  had  his  proper  instructions  and  that  this  vexed  question  will  not  come  up 
tpin,  and  trust  that  the  Indians  will  be  satisfled  with  the  boundary  as  recently  sur- 
TV5«d.  Bat  few  ludiaus  are  aware  as  yet  that  the  line  has  Men  run  out  by  order  of 
Iht  QoTemment. 

INDIAN  POUCE. 

LdriD);  elose  to  and  bordering  upon  commercial  towns,  it  can  not  be  expected  oth- 
cnrin  than  that  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  of  this  reservation  can  purchase  all  the 
■juikytbey  want  des(iite  the  laws  governing  snch  tra£So.  The  Indian  police  are  in- 
•doiaiteat  times  and  loath  to  meet  emergencies,  and  the  agent  is  called  upon  to  act  and 
Bike  arrests  when  the  police  hesitate.  No  matter  how  much  an  Indian  may  annoy 
oreTeo  iojare  his  brethren,  my  experience  is  that  as  soon  as  the  culprit  is  in  the  cus- 
tody of  white  men  bis  people  shrink  from  assisting  in  his  prosecution  and  exhibit  a 
TittuBooDt  of  sympathy  in  bis  misfortune.  In  case  a  crime  is  committed  by  au 
ludiui,  no  matter  bow  rex^lting,  and  the  culprit  seeks  the  reservation,  he  generally 
haa  the  sympathy  of  the  Indians,  and  they  will  assist  him  in  every  way  to  evade  ar- 
nstby  white  men.  However,  the  Indian  police  and  the  laws  governing  Indian  of- 
famn  have  a  good  effect  in  preserving  peace  and  quiet  on  the  reservation.  The 
jadxNof  the  Indian  court  should  be  paid  a  salary  as  well  as  the  police,  as  to  their 
Tiffutace  andefficiency  all  tlie  good  arises  from  the  efforts  of  the  police.  A  good  jail 
ihwild  also  be  provided  for  the  confiuement  of  prisoners.  It  is  a  great  farce  to  pro- 
ride  for  the  payment  of  Indian  police  and  establish  a  code  of  rules  governing  Indian 
(Cnueswhen  there  is  no  proper  jail  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners. 

THE  NOKTHWEST  INDIAN   COMMISSION. 

Tk  tsreement  which  was  made  and  concluded  at  Saint  Ignatius  mission  on  the 
FlMbead  Beservation,  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1887,  by  and  between  John  V.  Wright, 
Dr.  JsredW.  Daniels,  and  Henry  W.  Andrews,  the  gentlemen  composing  the  com- 
iiiaion,oa  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  other  adnlt 
hidiaos  of  the  confederated  bands  of  Flatheads,  Feud'  d'Oreilles,  and  Kootenais 
ladiios — 

TIMvbereu  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Tnited  States  Government  to  remove  to  and  settle  upon  Indian 
nKtniinu  scattered  buids  of  non-reservation  Indians,  so  as  to  brine  them  under  the  care  and  pto- 
tKti»  of  the  GoTernment  of  the  United  States ;  and  whereas  a  part  of  the  ITpper  and  Middle  bauds  of 
Syotsu  Indisijs  have  expressed  their  desire  and  consi'ut  to  remove  and  settle  in  permaueut  homes 
•!•■  this  merration ;  and  wliereas  the  Lower  Pend  d'Oreilles  or  Kalespel  Indlaus  also  express  their 
Sinn  lad  ooosent  to  remove  and  settle  in  permanent  hornet  upon  this  reservation ;  and  whereas  it  is 
Ik*  prii«T  of  the  United  States  Government  first  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  reservation  Indians  before 
itaoring  the  Indians  on  said  reservation : 

AfnctI  t.  In  consideration  of  the  desire  and  consent  of  said  Spokane  and  Pend  d'Oreilles  Indians  as 
Mt  iMtli  in  their  respective  agreements  made  with  the  above-named  commissioners  of  the  United 
SMbi,  ladoQr  desire  that  this  reservation  shall  he  occupied  by  Indians  only,  the  undersij^ned  chiefs 
■lb«sdm«naDd  other  adnlt  Indians  belongingto  the  confederated  bands  of  Flatheads,  Penil  d'Oreilles, 
mi  Esotenai  Indians  now  residine  on  the  Jocico  Indian  reservation  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  do 
^•vcby  aeree  and  consent  that  the  said  Spokane  and  Pend  d'Oreilles  Indians  may  come  and  settle 
sfM  the  Isads  of  said  Jocko  reservation  in  permanent  homes  on  terms  and  conditions  contained  re* 
*|H<iTsly  with  the  ajrreement  made  with  said  Spokanes,  at  Spokane  Falls,  in  the  Territory  of  Washing- 
<■■  sidwith  the  said  Pend  d'Oreilles  at  Sand  Point,  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho.  And  we  do  further 
spw  sad  eoosent  thAt  the  United  States  may  remove  to  and  settle  upon  tlie  said  Jocko  reservation 
Sijsther  Don-reaervation  tribes  or  bauds  of  Indians  who  desire  and  agree  to  said  ronioval,  on  snch 
^nsiad  conditions  as  may  be  hereafter  agreed  on  between  the  United  States  and  any  of  the  said 
btea. 

iatax  i.  In  coosidention  of  the  latge  amonntot  money  expended  by  the  Ssint  Ignatias  Ulsslon 
■  tkxnctton  ofa  church,  sohool-housee,  mills,  bams,  shops,  and  other  nsefnl  buildings,  and  in  the 
aiaeiad  fencing  of  farms  and  gardens,  and  in  consideration  of  the  relifrious  and  educational  faoil- 
•  iSndcd  thereby  to  onr  children,  and  imr  anxious  desire  that  our  noHtt^rity  in  all  times  to  come 
fT^cMtbiae  to  have  socb  advantages  and  facilities,  the  underMi;;ned  InttiauA  n^^ief*  that  the  United 
^•■ss  asy  hare  a  parcel  of  land  not  exceeding  one  section  for  the  buys'  school  nodt^r  the  charge  of 
«M  Bseisty  of  Jesoa,  and  one  section  for  the  girls'  school  under  the  chargo  of  the  Sisters  of  Provi. 
*— . «  which  is  situated  said  buildings  and  improvements :  which  land  unci  improvements  may  be 
"■VM  and  held  by  said  Saint  Ignatius  Mission  for  educational  and  religious  purposes  as  long  as 
tt^Msoaed  for  sua  pai^iose  and  no  longer:  Provided,  Thatnothing  berem  contained  shall  inter- 
Mtt  vitli  the  rights  of  Indians  living  on  said  tracts  of  land. 

^Awicua.  In  consideration  of  the  above  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  Indlaus.  nnd  the  necessity 
2^«i6r,  the  United  Statesagree  to  erect  on  said  reservation  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  also  furnish  a  miller 
■rtkssanie,  at  sooh  place  on  said  reservation  as  m^y  be  selected  by  the  United  States  ludian  agent 
aekugeof  said  reservation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  And  the 
t^«d  State*  farther  agree  to  fiimisli  a  competent  blacksmith,  and  pay  for  the  service  of  the  same,  to 
IS Jwaled  at  or  near  the  said  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  to  furnish  suitable  tools  for  his  use. 

nis  acneaieat  not  to  be  binding  upon  the  parlies  hereto  until  the  same  shall  be  ratiQed  by  Con- 
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The  above  agreement  was  signed  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1887,  by  the  Northwest 
Indian  Commission,  and  a  majority  of  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  adults  of  the  con- 
federated tribes  living  on  the  Jocko  or  Flathead  reservation  in  presence  of  United 
States  Indian  A^ent  Peter  Ronan,  and  the  agency  clerk,  Thomas  £.  Adams,  and  the 
interpreter,  Michael  Revais. 

SHOULD  BE  RATIFIED. 

The  agency  is  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  southern  habitable  portion  of  the 
reservation,  a  fact  which  will  be  readily  admitted  when  it  is  known  that  not  a  single 
farm  or  even  Indian  lodge  is  in  existence  between  it  and  the  southern  boondary.  It 
is  also  placed  at  tho  immediate  foot  of  the  mountains  forming  the  eastern  line,  thereby 
precluding  any  settlement  in  that  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  north  and 
west  there  are  farms  extending  in  the  one  case  to  a  distance  of  40  miles,  and  in  the 
other  at  least  60  miles.  Owing  to  this  state  of  affairs  it  will  be  evident  that  the  nse 
of  the  mills  and  the  services  of  the  mechanics  connected  with  the  agency  can  not  be 
utilized  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Indians  except  at  considerable  cost  and  inconve- 
nience, conseqaeutly  they  have  not  the  encouragement  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  afford  them  to  follow  civilized  pursuits.  This  is  especially  appa- 
rent in  connection  with  building  and  grain  raising,  two  matters  to  which  attention 
is  most  strongly  nrged  by  yoar  Department,  showing  that  the  transportation  by 
wagon  of  lumber  or  wheat  tor  any  considerable  distance 'exceeds  the  value  of  the 
article  itself.  As  the  Bitter  Root  Flatheuds  of  Chief  Charlos'  band  are  steadily  re- 
moving from  that  valley  and  settling  in  close  proximity  to  the  agency,  the  mills  and 
shops  of  the  agency  are  of  necessity  where  they  are  now  located.  It  the  agreement 
cited  between  the  Indians  and  the  Northwest  Commission  shonld  be  ratified  it  will 
place  mills  and  mechanics  in  the  very  center  of  Indian  settlements,  where  are  now 
being  opened  new  farms  and  new  homes  by  thrifty  and  progressive  Indians,  who 
should  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  scatter  out  from  Indian  villages  and  settle 
upon  land  which  they  will  soon  ask  to  be  set  aside  for  them. 

IN  SEVERALTY. 

At  present  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  look  with  suspicion  upon  this  bill,  which 
no  doubt  arose  from  a  common  inspiration  to  secure  legislation  having  for  its  object 
the  making  out  of  the  Indian  a  self-supporting  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  hoped  and  advocated  by  a  large  number  of  the  real  friends  of  the  Indians  that 
bj  a  wise  administration  of  the  severalty  act  in  a  few  years  the  Indian  as  an  In- 
dian will  cease  to  exist  on  the  reservations  and  will  give  place  to  the  self-support- 
ing, law-abiding  citizen.  A  large  majority  of  the  Indians  of  the  Flathead  reservation 
are  averse  to  talking  land  in  severalty,  as  they  labor  under  the  impression  that  the 
residue  will  be  sold  by  the  Giovernment  to  white  settlers,  thvis  breaking  up  their  res- 
ervations and  mixiug  the  Indians  up  promiscuously  with  the  white  settlers.  It  is 
apparent,  and  I  seek  to  impress  upon  the  Indians,  that  the  severalty  provisions  of  this 
act  has  only  the  legal  effect  whereby  one  or  more  of  several  owners  of  land  in  com- 
mon can  secure  the  separate  and  exclusive  enjoyment  of  his  share  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  that  in  law  not  an  acre  of  land  can  be  taken  from  an  Indian  without  his 
consent  and  in  conformity  with  his  title.  It  will  take  some  time  and  patience  to 
bring  the  Indians  here  to  this  understanding  of  the  act,  but  I  trust  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

THE    SCHOOLS 

.  On  this  reservation  consist  or  two  industrial  establishments,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  and  are  situated  at  St.  Ignatius  Mission,  about  20  miles  north  of  the 
agency,  and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation.  Those  schools  are  conducted 
nnder  contract  with  the  Government  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  St.  Ignatius  Mis- 
sion and  the  Sisters  of  Providence.  The  contract  is  $150  for  each  of  75  children  in 
each  school.  These  children  remain  in  the  school  the  year  round.  There  is  a  partial 
vacation  in  the  month  of  August,  but  it  extends  only  to  a  suspension  of  certain 
studies.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  report  that  the  Indian  schools  of  this  reservation, 
under  the  careful  teaching  of  the  missionaries,  Jesuits  of  St  Ignatius  and  the  Sisters 
of  Providence,  are  excellent  institutions  of  education  for  Indian  children,  and  are  fast 
attaining  a  national  reputation.  They  should  be  encouraged  and  sustained,  not  only 
by  the  Qovernmeut,  but  by  the  good  people  of  all  denominations,  as  education  and 
religion  are  the  best  and  only  means  that  can  be  employed  with  any  hope  of  success 
in  elevating  the  Indian  to  citizenship  and  usefulness. 

charlos'  band  of  bitter  root  flatheads. 

The  original  families  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads  of  this  band  who  removed  to  this 
reservation,  and  who  were  furnished  with  fenced  fields,  seed,  houses,  cows,  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  provisions,  etc.,  may  now  be  said  to  be  self-supporting.  Could 
they  be  induced  or  forced  to  give  up  their  drinking  or  gambling  habits  they  wcnld 
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_  I  be  ia  comfortable  cironmstancea.  As  the  censos  shows,  several  other  families  of 
this  band  removed  from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  and  are  living  here,  bat  have  not 
been  provided  with  houses,  fenced  fields,  etc.,  as  were  the  other  families  wbo  previ- 
ooaly  removed.  It  is  certain  that  nearly  every  family  of  Bitter  Root  Flatheads  would 
reoiove  to  the  reaervation  if  they  were  ofiered  the  enooaraKement  of  the  first  families 
who  preceded  them  to  the  reservation,  and'tbe  privilege  of  selling  their  land  there. 
Tboae  wbo  chooae  to  remain  ahonld  be  made  to  understand  that  they  need  loolc  no 
fiirtiier  for  Government  aid :  that  they  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
to  taxation,  in  common  with  their  white  neighbois  who  are  etrnggling  around  them 
to  aoqaire  homes  and  independence. 

I  am,  very  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Peter  Ronan, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMUsioNEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


FOBT  Belknap  Agency, 

Augutt  16,  1887. 

&B :  I  berewith  sabmit  my  first  annual  report  of  agency  affairs.  Having  assumed 
charge  April  13, 1887,  this  report  can  cover  but  a  few  months  as  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

The  reaervation  is  occupied  in  common  by  two  tribes,  viz,  Assinaboine  and  Gros 
Yentre  Indians,  and  is  so  large  that  but  a  small  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  any  of  them. 
I  foand  them  living  in  houses  and  tepees  in  the  valley  of  Milk  river,  each  way,  for 
a  distance  of  14  miles  east  and  west  of  the  agency.  This  valley  is  frequently  called  the 
"garden  apot"  of  Montana,  and  with  sufficient  rainfall  or  irrigation  will  produce  iu 
great  abondance  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

This  baa  been  a  season  of  copious  rainfall,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  crops 
raised  by  tbe  Indians  will  far  exceed  those  of  previous  years.  The  acreage  of  wheat 
i*  the  largeet  ever  sown  on  the  reservation  and  is  being  now  harvested  and  gives 
pramiae  of  a  very  heavy  yield.  I  estimate  the  Indians  will  raise  2,500  bushels  this 
seaaon.-  The  oat  crop,  althongh  late  seeded  owing  to  delay  in  procuring  seed,  gives 
ptomiae  of  fine  returns. 

Tfaia  reaervation  is  entirely  too  large  for  tbe  Indians,  and  I  trust  the  coming  Congress 
will  ratify  the  treaty  made  by  tbe  Commissioners  last  winter  with  these  Indians, 
wfaieb  wiU  greatly  reduce  its  size  and  throw  open  to  settlement  millions  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  that  is  now  lying  idle,  which  would  be  available  to  aKricnlturlsts, 
rtoekmen,  and  other  citizens.  The  Indians  are  unanimous  in  desiring  that  Congress 
shall  ratify  this  treaty,  as  the  liberal  annuities  agreed  upon  would  greatly  aid  them 
in  beoomiog  self-snstaining  in  a  few  years. 

NUMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

The  annnal  census  as  required  by  law  was  taken  as  accurately  as  possible  and  shows 

tbe  following  number  of  Indians : 

Malee  above  eighteen  years  of  am 445 

FcBialea  above  fourteen  years  ofage 520 

School  children  between  ages  of  six  and  sixteen : 

Hale 180 

Female 167 

Children  under  six  years : 

Hale 218 

Female 190 

Total  aUsgee 1,720 

Of  thia  population  904  are  Oros  Ventre  and  816  Assinaboine  Indians. 

POLICE. 

Tbe  police  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  thirteen  privates.  They  are  efficient 
and  diacharge  their  duties  promptly  when  their  services  are  required.  Two  suits  of 
onifonn  ahould  be  furnished  them  annually — a  light-weight  suit  for  summer  and  a 
heavy  one  and  an  overcoat  for  winter,  especially  in  this  cold  climate. 

INDIAN  COURTS. 

Upon  asanming  charge  of  this  agency  I  found  it  destitute  of  an  organized  court 
luider  tbe  "rales  governing  the  coqrt  of  Indian  offenses,"  and  have  deferred  the  or* 
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f(anizAtion  of  saoh  court  nntil  I  am  snfflciently  familiar  with  the  leading  Indiana  aa 
to  act  Jadioioasly  in  the  selection  of  its  members. 

In  cases  of  dispnte  as  to  property,  I  have  had  the  matters  referred  to  arbitrators; 
selecting  two  of  the  police,  and  they  selecting  a  third  party  ontside  of  the  force. 
Their  decisions  have  been  just,  and  generally  satisfy  the  disputants. 

CBIHSS  COMMITTED. 

The  year  uas  been  free  from  ontbreaking  crimes,  the  only  exception  being  the  leav- 
injg  from  this  reservation,  on  the  night  ot  the  5th  of  May,  four  Assinaboine  Indians 
'Without  my  permisRiou.  They  returned  on  the  26th  of  same  mouth.  I  was  at  once 
advised  by  the  Indian  police  of  their  return  with  stolen  Indian  ponies.  The  police 
arreste-l  tueu)  at  once  and  brought  them  to  the  agency  with  the  stolen  property. 
The  Indians  were  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  post  guard-house  at  Fort  Assina- 
boine, not  having  a  suitable  place  of  confinement  here.  The  stolen  horses  were  ad- 
vertised, and  upon  identification  returned  to  their  owners,  the  Blood  Indians  of  the 
Northwest  Territories. 

PEACE  TREATY  WITH  THE  BLOOD  INDIANS. 

Early  in  June  I  was  adviBed  of  the  arrival  of  Maj.  William  Pockliugton,  agent 
for  the  Blood  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  with  "Red  Crow"  and  three  mtnur 
Blood  chiefs,  at  Fort  Assinaboine,  who  desired  to  visit  this  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  of  this  reservation.  I  invitod  them  to  visit  the 
agency,  and  the  invitation  was  accepted.  The  day  after  tbeir  arrival,  they  met  the 
Gros  Ventre  and  Assiuaboines  in  a  "  peace  council,"  and  after  the  nsual  Indian  couu- 
oil  ceremonies  were  ended,  they  made  solemn  promises  to  each  other  to  discontinue 
hoTse-stealiDg  raids.  These  promises,  I  trust,  may  prove  lasting,  and  Agent  Pock- 
lington  assures  me  that  I  shall  have  his  hearty  oo-operatiou  in  suppressing  horse 
stealing  between  his  Indians  and  those  of  this  reservation. 

CATTLE  IN  SEVERALTY. 

Authority  has  been  granted  to  issne  to  the  Indians  in  severalty  the  stock-cattle 
now  held  as  the  agency  herd.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  A  few  cows 
were  given  them  by  my  predecessor,  which  are  being  well  cared  for.  If  the  Depart- 
ment could  purchase  for  them  annually  for  several  years  five  hnudred  cows,  the  in- 
crease would  be  such  that  in  a  few  years  the  usual  beef -con  tx'act  could  be  dispensed 
with. 

LAND  IN  SEVERALTY. 

No  lands  have  yet  been  allotod  to  the  Indians  in  severalty,  nor  do  I  deem  it  wise 
to  take  any  steps  in  that  direction  until  after  Congress  takes  some  action  as  to  the 
redaction  in  size  of  the  present  reservation. 

ALCOHOL. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  sol>ernes8  of  these  Indians ;  not  having  a 
single  complaint  reported  to  me,  nor  having  heard  of  an  Indian  indulging  in  ite  use. 

I  feared  the  great  numl)er  of  white  men  coming  on  the  reservation  tor  the  purpose 
of  building  the  Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul  and  Manitoba  Railroad  would  canse  trouble 
among  the  Indians  from  its  use,  but  must  compliment  the  officials  of  said  road  npoo 
their  rigid  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  kind 
manner  in  which  their  employ^  have  treated  the  Indians.  No  trouble  has  occoned 
between  them. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  fair.  They  are  not  generally  speaking 
healthy.  Many  areeither  scrofulous  or  consumptive  ;  yet  they  have  had  no  diseases 
among  them  that  have  proven  necessarily  fatal.  A  few  "  medicine  men  "  still  exist, 
but  the  Indians,  as  a  rule,  do  not  place  much  confidence  in  their  powers  of  care. 

SCHOOL. 

A  day  rchool  has  been  kept  running  at  the  agency  during  the  year,  except  the  reg- 
ular vacations. 

Average  attendance  of  scholars 33} 

School  houses 1 

School  rooms 2 

Teachers  employed: 

One  teacher,  compensation  per  annum |600 

One  m»trou  and  assistant  teacher,  compensation  per  aonuii) ; 360 
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Hie  •dTaneement  of  the  papils  has  been  as  satis&otoiy  as  coald  be  expected  at  a 
daj  aehool.  Tbe  attendance  has  not  been  lar^e  on  account  of  the  long  distance  most 
gf  the  seiiolaiB  are  daily  required  to  travel  to  attend  school.  There  snonld  be  main- 
tained by  tbe  Government  an  Indian  training  and  boarding  school  in  addition  to  tbe 
eootnut  mission  school,  the  capacity  of  which  is  too  sm^  for  the  reqnirements  of 
the  two  Indian  tribes.  In  ronnd  nnmbers  there  are  at  present  not  lees  than  350  clul> 
dnn  who  by  all  means  should  be  sent  to  school. 

MISSION  SCHOOL. 

A  Catholic  Indian  Mission  school  has  been  established  nnder  the  auspices  of  the 
Bmaa  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  and  located  60  miles  soatheast  of  the  agency, 
with  a  espacity  for  50  pnpils.  The  bnildings  are  well  constrncted  and  have  all  the 
cooTenieocea suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  bnt,  unfortunately, 
the  eontraet  at  present  limits  the  number  to  20pnpil8,  which  number  are  now  ready 
t»  begin  the  school  year,  September  I,  1887.  There  are  many  other  children  whose 
peioits  »re  desirons  of  sending  them,  bnt  cannot  on  account  of  the  limited  number 
oontncted  for.  I  respectfully  recommend  the  enlargement  of  the  contract  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible. 

AOBNCT  BCILDmGS. 

Three  of  tbe  agency  bnildings  now  occupied  by  employ^  are  totally  unfit  for  the 
pnrpaaes  for  which  intended.  These  bnildings  are  rotten,  and  not  worth  repairing. 
The  new  nneompleted  bnildings  could  be  finished  at  a  slight  cost  in  comparison  to 
tlie  diseomforta  of  the  employ^  who  occupy  the  old  ones,  and  I  would  recommend  the 
eompletion  of  these  new  bnildings  at  once. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  eonelosion,  I  am  .rank  to  say  that  these  Indians,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  my  judg- 
■eat,  are  above  the  average  for  industry  and  sobriety.  The  interest  they  have  dis- 
pUjed  and  tbe  thorough  manner  in  which  they  have  caltivated  some  of  their  farms 
woald  do  credit  to  white  men.  They  are  greatly  desirous  of  helping  themselves  and 
aot  be  compelled  to  rely  npon  tbe  Gkivemment  for  subsistence,  and  I  believe  the  day 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  they  will  be  self-supporting  and  good  citizens. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  C.  Fields, 
U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 

TIm  COIOUSSIONKB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


FoKT  Peck  Agency,  Montana, 

Jugutt  1, 1887. 
Sib  :  I  h»v«  tbe  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  Indian  service 
at  this  agency.    I  took  charge  of  this  agency  on  November  6, 1886,  relieving  Special 
Agent  H.  Heth,  who  had  been  here  since  July  1. 

THE  KESERVATION. 

Inaanneb  as  the  boundaries  of  this  reservation  have  been  frequently  reported  and 
oflkially  published  in  years  past  and  no  changes  being  made  recently,  I  regard  it  nn- 
ht— swry  to  describe  it  by  metes  and  bounds. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  COMUISSION, 

eoasiating  of  Judge  Wright,  of  Tennessee ;  Dr.  Daniels,  of  Minnesota,  and  Major 
Liairabee,  of  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  arrived  here  in  December  last. 
They  eonferred  with  the  chie&  and  headmen  of  the  Yanktous  and  Assinnaboines,  and 
eotmd  into  an  agreement  by  which  these  Indians  are  to  surrender  whatever  title 
they  may  have  to  all  lands  other  than  those  described,  as  follows : 


iMcmrhn  kt  >  point  In  the  center  of  the  Minonrl  river  opposite  the  month  of  Big  Unddv  creek 

)  ve«t  following  the  center  of  the  MisMnri  to  •  point  apposite  tbe  month  of  Milk  river  thence 

■a  imk  river  to  Pormpine  cr«ek,  thence  np  Porcapine  creek  40  miles,  thence  directir  east  to  the 
BiVUlii  vf  the  Bic  Hnddy,  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  Big  Maddy  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

This  proposed  reservation  will  contain  about  1,700,000  acres-,  enough  to  give  every 
\,  and  child  over  600  acres.    It  was  farther  agreed  that  the  (Jovernment 
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ahoald  pay  these  Indians  for  lands  surrendered  |165,000  annually  for  ten  years;  this 
money  to  be  expended  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sustain  them 
and  provide  them  with  horses,  uattIe,*wa(;ong,  farm  implements,  etc. ;  in  fact,  every- 
thing necessary  to  aid  and  encourage  them  to  finally  become-  self-sustaining.  This 
treaty  is  yet  to  be  ratified  by  Confrress,  and  I  hope  that  body  will  take  favorable  ac- 
tion soon  after  assembling  next  winter,  that  these  people  may  becoiue  settled,  not  to 
be  distorbed  during  the  next  decade. 

TUX  CENSUS. 

The  census  taken  this  year  shows : 

Yanktons — 

^bole  number  of  Indians 945 

Schoolchildren  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 213 

Males  over  IH  years  of  age 253 

Females  over  14  years  years  of  age 317 

Assinnaboines : 

Whole  number  of  Indians 887 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 163 

Males  over  18  years  of  age ....  237 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 335 

Grand  total  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  June  30,  1887 1, 772 

At  this  season  of  the  year  a  fair  and  just  censng  cannot  be  taken  because  so  many 
Indians  are  absent  (without  permission).  Not  leas  than  fourhnudred  are  away,  a 
considerable  number  having  gone  north  over  the  United  States  boundary  line  to 
hunt  game  and  pick  berries,  and  others  are  west  on  this  undivided  reservation,  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency.  Midwinter,  when  all  are  at  home,  is  the  better 
time  to  make  the  count.  Adding  these foar  hundred  scattering  Indians,  there  still  seems 
a  large  reduction  in  the  aggregat«  when  compared  with  reports  of  previous  years. 
But  this  showing  is  the  result  of  an  actual,  honest  connt^  and  I  have  given  credit  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  at  some  reservations 
the  agents,  desirous  of  keeping  up  the  original  number  in  their  censns  reports, 
strain  a  few  points.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  censns  taken  •under 
supervision  of  special  agents  and  inspectors  f    I  think  so. 

CIVILIZATION. 

About  one-half  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  have  adopted  citizens'  dress  wholly, 
and  are  living  in  houses.  Twenty-six  houses  have  been-built  thus  far  this  season,  and 
fifty  more  are  in  course  of  erection.  I  don't  think  these  Indians  give  themselves 
much  concern  about  religious  matters.  Missionaries  have  been  preaching  to  them 
at  Poplar  Creek  and  Wolf  Point  for  lo!  these  many  years,  but  I  have  been  unable, 
since  my  residence  here,  to  find  an  Indiau,  or  learn  of  one,  who  has  embraced  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  I  don't  believe  the  leavening  power  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
a  potent  factor  in  the  civilization  of  these  people.  Several  hundred  of  them  are  still 
inclined  to  lead  a  nomadic  life,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  this  class  on  the 
reservation  in  the  summer  season.  The  Montana  division  of  the  St.  Panl,  Minne- 
apolis and  Manitoba  Railway,  now  being  constructed  east  and  west,  through  this 
reservation,  will,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  greater  tendency  to  civilize  these  Indians  than 
any  other  one  thing,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  whites, 
the  most  of  whom  in  this  country  are  energetic,  pushing  people.  They  are  amazed 
at  the  activity  and  endurance  of  the  railroad  workmen,  aud  regard  them  "  big  med- 
icine." 

AG'iSNCY  BOARDINO-SCBOOL. 

Special  Agent  Heth,  who  was  in  charge  of  this  agency  from  July  1,  1886,  to  Movem- 
ber  5,  1886,  in  his  report  of  this  school  for  last  year,  says  little  progress  had  been 
made  during  the  year,  owing  to  bad  management,  or  no  management  at  all;  that  the 
school  was  only  nominally  in  operation,  and  that  the  missionary  schools  at  Wolf  Point 
and  Poplar  creek  amouuted  to  nothing.  When  I  took  charge,  November  6,  1886, 1 
found  that  Agent  Heth  had  made  an  effort  to  revive  the  school,  and  had  secured  the 
attendance  of  51  children.  The  employes  then  consisted  of  a  superintendent,  in- 
dustrial teacher,  matron,  seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook.  After  familiarizing  my- 
self as  much  as  possible,  for  the  time  being,  with  agency  affairs,  and  finding  winter 
upon  me,  so  that  bnt  little  outside  work  could  be  done,  I  concluded  to  turn  my  at> 
tention  mostly  to  the  school,  and  endeavor  to  build  it  up.  I  called  the  so-called 
chiefs  and  headmen  together  and  talked  over  school  matters  with  them,  pointing 
out  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  odncating  their  children,  etc.  Three  of  these 
meetings  or  councils  were  held,  and  I  made  an  earnest  effort  to  {lersnade  the  Indians 
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ttTotonUrily  brinK  in  tbeir  children,  bnt  they  did  not  enthuse  over  the  subject,  and 
I  became  latisGed  the  school  would  not  be  filled  nnlesa  thoy  were  coerced. 

I  notified  the  parents  that  unless  they  surrendered  their  children  within  five  days 
1  abuuld  send  the  police  for  them ;  that  I  should  cut  off  rations  from  those  attempting 
to  hide  their  children,  and  iniprisuu  those  defying  the  police.  They  regarded  this 
iDDuaDcement  a  big  joke,  and  said  that  such  threats  had  been  made  by  former  agents 
bat  were  never  executed.  They  soon  realized,  however,  that  I  was  in  earnest  and 
did  not  propose  to  tolerate  any  nonsense  in  the  matter.  The  police  were  set  to  work 
according  to  iostractions,  sftid  I  refused  rations  to  those  who  had  cached  children, 
tod  aome  bad  characters  who  interfered  with  the  police  I  conlined  in  the  agency 
pfiaon.  This  effort  proved  to  be  successful,  and  50  children  were  placed  in  the  school^ 
withio  a  few  days.  On  December  1  the  rolls  showed  12i>  in  attendance ;  January  1, ' 
mr,  lao;  Febraary  1,  136;  March  1,  158;  April  1,  179;  May  1,  196;  Jane  1,  aOl; 
Jalj  1,  -^Oi,  and  Jnly  13,  203,  The  school  is  crowded  full  to  overflowing,  and  the 
boildiugg  are  inadequate  for  this  number.  If  there  were  room  I  could  easily  add 
childiea  to  make  the  aggregate  J50. 

An  esiiuate  has  been  sent  in  for  a  new  building,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  erected  before 
cold  weather.  A  hospital,  a  large  water-tank,  seats,  desks,  and  other  things  are 
needed,  and  no  doabt  will  be  provided.  Last  fall  a  2-inch  iron  pipe  was  laid  5  feet  in 
tbe  groonU,  connecting  with  a  well  1,700  feet  distant  from  the  school.  Wat«r  is 
fivted  through  this  pipe  by  steam-power,  which  is  a  great  improvement  when  oom-' 
pind  with  hauling  with  ox-teams  from  the  Missouri  river— over  a  mile. 

.U  tbe  uamber  of  pnpils  increased,  employ^  were  necessarily  added,  and  for  the 
deal  year  beginning  July  1,  1687,  the  following  positions  were  authorized :  Super- 
.  ioieodeat,  indastrial  teacher,  three  teachers,  matron,  seamstress,  laundress,  baker, 
cink,aodoight-watchman.  The  various  departments  have  been  systematized  asmuch 
aa  poaaible  considering  the  disadvantages  the  employes  had  to  contend  with,  and  the 
acMol  management,  on  the  whole,  by  those  in  immediate  charge,  has  been  sncoessfnl 
berend  expectation  on  my  part. 

Folly  50  per  cent,  of  these  children  had  never  been  inside  of  a  school  bnilding. 
They  were  taken  out  of  the  blanket  at  the  tepee  or  hiding  place  as  wild  as  their 
paioita  when  they  left  the  chase.  These  urchins  are  now  clean  and  tidy^  and  so 
changed  in  general  appearance  that  sometimes  visiting  parents  experience  difScnlty 
in  identifying  their  children.  They  are  contented  and  happy  as  a  rule,  and  there  is 
not  one  runaway  where  there  were  ten  five  months  ago. 

Dariog  school  bonus  object-lessons,  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
geogtapby  are  tanght.  Each  evening  a  short  session  is  held,  and  the  time  devoted  to 
nsgiiig  and  various  exercises  to  interest  and  instruct  the  children.  The  industries 
Unght  are  farming  and  gardening;  how  to  use  farm  implements  and  tools ;  butter- 
Baking,dre8s-makiug,snasowinggenerally;  baking,  cooking,  and  to  manage  kitchen 
and  duiiog  room  details;  washing  and  ironing ;  care  of  stock ;  catting  and  sawing 
wood,  etc  The  achool-gronnds  consist  of  40  acres,  of  which  about  15  acres  are  cul- 
tiTated  this  ^ear  in  eom,  potatoes,  and  various  kinds  of  garden  truck,  and  a  good 
yield  is  pronuaed. 

FABMINQ. 

Owing  to  dronght,  only  about  one  year  in  four  can  bo  relied  on  for  a  crop  in  this  re- 
XioD,  nnleia  a  perfect  system  of  irrigation  is  devised  and  adopted.  This  is  one  of  the 
bttanate  seasons,  however,  and  we  nave  been  favored  with  copious  rains  since  June 
1.  May  was  a  dry  month,  and  the  wheat  and  oats  suffered.  The  wet  weather  in  June 
belped  tbe  wheat,  but  too  much  rain  for  the  oats,  and  the.latter  was  injured  by  rust, 
and  wiU  make  about  one-third  of  a  crop.    The  wheat  will  yield  perhapsa  half  crop. 

Tbe  oQtlook  for  potatoes,  com,  and  garden  truck  is  very  favorable,  and,  unless  an 
early  frost  shonld  nip  them,  the  Indians  who  have  raised  these  crops  will  be  rewarded 
for  tbeir  labor  and  encouraged  to  work  with  more  vim  next  year. 

FanniDg  was  done  at  the  following  localities  this  season :  At  Poplar  Creek  (agency 
bim),  96  acres,  and  122  acres  by  Indians;  at  Upper  Box  Alder,  3  mUes  west  of  agency, 
X acres  by  Indians;  at  Wolf  Point  and  vicinity,  25  miles  west  of  agency,  228  acres 
by  Indians;  at  Deer  Tail,  ti  miles  east  of  agency,  75  acres  by  Indians:  at  Lower  Box 
iiner,  16  miles  east  of  agency,  25  acres  by  Indians;  at  the  Big  Muddy  and  vicinity, 
Smiles  east  of  agency,  26  acres  by  Indians ;  at  Ash  Grove,  36  miles  east  of  agency, 
IS  acres  by  Indians,  making  in  all  613  acres  under  cultivation  this  year.  I  do  not  in- 
clode  in  the  above  about  15  acres  at  the  agency  boarding-school  wholly  cultivated  by 
tbe  larger  boys  of  that  institution.  These  Indians  are  not  model  farmers,  and  in  my 
opinioD  the  great  majority  of  them  never  will  be.  Still,  taking  into  consideration 
eretything,  particularly  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  many  years  since  they  left  the 
cbase  of  the  buffalo  and  the  war-path,  they  do  pretty  well,  and  many  of  them  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  progress  in  farming  that  they  have  made.  Not  a  few  of  these 
Indians,  especially  the  Yankton  Sioux,  are  lazy  and  worthless,  and  are  obstacles  in 
tbe  way  of  thoae  wishing  to  work.    This  class  made  profuse  promises  in  early  spring, 
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«nd  started  ont  with  mnch  energy,  bnt  when  the  time  for  earnest  work  came  they  fell 
by  the  wayside,  became  "  very  tired,"  abandoned  their  patches,  and  let  things  go  to 
the  dickens. 

The  Assinnaboines  located  at  Wolf  Point  are  much  more  inclined  to  till  the  soil  and 
work  than  the  Yanktons  at  Poplar  Creek.  They  have  not  been  fooled  with  so  mach 
as  the  Yanktons,  and  seem  to  understand  that  the  time  may  come  when  they  wUl  be 
compelled  to  shift  for  themselves.  These  Assiiinaboines  understand  hew  to  care  for 
and  manage  stock,  and  are  always  anxioos  to  freight  goods  and  do  other  work  by 
which  they  can  earn  a  few  dollars.  They  are  not  habitual  beggars,  such  as  the  Yank- 
tons, and  do  not  loaf  around  the  agency  to  await  the  opening  of  the  warehouse  door 
in  the  hope  of  getting  coffee  and  sugar  or  a  chunk  of  bacon.  They  saved  seed  com 
from  a  partial  crop  raised  two  years  ago,  while  not  an  ear  was  fonnd  among  the 
Yanktons. 

INDIAN  FOUCB. 

There  are  22  members  of  the  police  force ;  of  these  6  are  located  at  Wolf  Point,  6  at 
Poplar  Creek,  4  at  Lower  Box  Alder,  and  the  rest  where  needed,  at  varioos  points, 
from  time  to  time.  They  have  not  been  very  efficient,  and  many  changes  were  neces- 
sarily made  for  the  betterment  of  the  service. 

They  regard  their  salary,  |d  a  month,  entirely  too  small,  inasmuch  as  they  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  their  ponies  in  the  service  all  the  time  at  their  own  expense. 

I  believe  a  less  number  at  a  lai^r  salary  would  be  wise  economy  and  perhaps  an 
incentive  to  take  greater  interest  in  their  work. 

BANTTABT. 

The  native  "Medicine  Man"  is  gradually  losing  his  hold,  and  the  agency  physi- 
cian is  sought  more  and  more  by  these  Indians.  There  has  been  bnt  little  sickness 
other  than  chronic  syphilitic  affections  and  consumption  which  have  prevailed  among 
the  Indians,  more  or  less,  for  many  years. 

A  hospital  is  greatly  needed,  so  that  the  aged,  infirm,  and  sick,  who  have  no  rela- 
tives or  friends,  can  be  cared  for,  instead  of  lying  abandoned  on  the  ground  in  their 
tepees  or  houses  without  floors.  A  suitable  building  could  be  erected  for  perhaps 
|1,000,  as  much  of  the  work  oonld  be  4one  by  agency  employes  and  Indians, 

INDIAN  TRADEBS. 

Philip  W.  Lewis  is  the  licensed  trader  at  this  agency.  He  is  a  straightforward,  up- 
right man,  and  conducts  his  business  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  satisfaction  gener- 
ally among  the  Indians.  He  is  prompt  in  complying  with  the  Indian  laws  and  I>e- 
]>artment  regulations,  and  always  willing  for  the  inspection  of  his  books  and  busi- 
ness by  the  agent.  He  is  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Sabbath-school,  held  every 
Sunday  morning  at  the  school  building,  and  manifests  a  deep  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  children. 

lOSCEIXANEOUS  HATTKR8. 

I  am  collecting  and  systematically  arranging  a  large  amount  of  broken,  worn-out, 
and  worthless  property,  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  which  I  hope  to  get  rid  of  as 
soon  as  a  board  of  survey  is  authorized  and  convened.  This  stuff,  whoUy  worthless, 
cumbers  the  accounts  and  misleads  the  Indian  Bureau  as  to  the  amount  of  available 
property  on  hand. 

Tnree  hundred  logs  were  cut  during  May  and  June  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  8  miles  west  of  the  agency,  under  direction  of  the  sawyer  and  engineer. 
About  half  of  these  logs  are  delivered  at  the  saw-mill ;  the  rest  are  rafted  to  points 
near  the  agency  and  will  be  hauled  to  the  mill  from  time  to  time  as  needed.  This 
work  was  done  by  Indians. 

A  ditch,  1,700  feet  long  and  5  feet  deep,  in  which  is  laid  a  water-pipe  leading  from  a 
well  to  scliool  building,  was  dug  wholly  by  the  Indians  last  fall. 

Among  the  garden  truck  being  cultivated  by  the  school-boys  are  3,000  cabbagres, 
enough  if  successfully  grown  to  mrnish  the  school  15  heads  a  day  for  over  8  months. 

There  is  abundant  grass  this  season,  and  all  hands  are  now  busy  haying.  Already 
several  hundired  tous  have  been  cut.  Three  hundred  tons  will  be  stacked  for  agency 
stock. 

No  grave  crimes  have  been  committed  on  the  reservation  since  my  arrival.  A  nnm- 
ber  of  whisky  traders  and  horse  thieves  have  been  arrested  and  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  marshal  at  Miles  City.  QambUng  prevails  to  some  extent  among  the 
Indians,  but  it  is  gradually  lessening. 
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Indiana  neeired  Government  funds  for  labor,  oto.,  as  follovs  daring  the  year:  Ir- 
lijatiog  diteh  sod  eohool  building  trench,  |9tj6.3l ;  transportation  of  Indian  supplies, 
cattiog  and  hauling  hay,  |l,041.tiii ;  hauling  water,  $135 ;  wopA  furnished  agency  and 
Khool,  $1,793;  baQding  and  repairs  at  agency,  $158.25 ;  police,  $2,106;  cutting  and 
htoliiig  logs  and  packing  ice,  $104 ;  making  in  all,  $7,2%.5a 

Speeul  Agen-^  Heth  arrived  at  this  agency  on  July  8,  18S7,  and  remained  14  days, 
luing  which  ^me  he  made  an  inspection  of  the  school  and  agency  affairs. 

Tlie  loss  of  Indian  ponies  and  cattle  last  winter,  which  was  almost  unparalleled  iu 
MTOrity,  aggregates  at  least  250  head.  The  loss  to  the  agency  herd  of  cattle  did  not 
«xeMd  5  per  cent.,  but  the  ageney  stock  bad  hay  to  feed  on.  Considerable  hay  was 
ilwAmiiBhed  the  Indians  tor  their  stock,  but  there  was  not  enough  for  alL  The 
hdOM  and  ponies  owned  by  lodians  are  usnally  very  inferior  and  of  little  value, 
poorly  trained,  or  rather  not  trained  at  all.  There  are  a  few  Indians,  however,  who 
ttke  HHoe  care  of  their  stock,  and  better  grades  shonld  be  introduced  to  encourage 
them. 

nm  are  20  Indian  wood-yards  on  the  Missouri  river  within  the  jorisdiotion  of 
thi«  sgency,  and  over  2,000  cords  have  been  cut  and  sold  to  steamboats. 

In  eoDolnsion  I  will  say  that  all  hands  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  on  the  res- 
etntioa  have,  as  a  rule,  devoted  themselves  to  the  work,  and  in  my  opinion  much 
lui  been  attained  within  the  past  eight  months. 

I  ntom  thanks  for  the  kind  assistance  rendered  me  by  officers  of  the  Department, 
ud  I  hope  to  make  a  better  showing  in  my  next  report. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

D.  O.  COWRN, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  ComaasiONKB  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


TONOUX  BrvBB  Aoknct, 
Ashland,  Mont.,  Augutt  24,  1887. 
Sot:  Complying  with  ciroular  of  June  13, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual 
KMrt  with  census  and  accompanying  statistics. 

lbs  lodians  of  this  agency  are  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  who  number 
619,  an  increase  of  24  over  the  number  reported  last  year.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
in  BukiDg  np  the  census,  and  the  Indian  name,  translated  into  English,  has  been  given 
of  every  Indian.  Itwonld  be  impossible  to  write  the  Indian  names  as  pronounced. 
Then  Indians  are  located  in  Montana  Territory,  south  of  the  Tellowstone  river,  on 
two  of  its  tributaries.  Tongue  river,  and  the  Bosebud.  Their  settlements  commence 
iboot  80  miles  south  of  the  month  of  the  former  and  65  miles  south  of  the  month  of  the 
latter,  and  extend  up  these  streams  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  Lame  Oeer  and  Muddy 
ereeka,  tributaries  of  the  Rosebud,  falling  into  that  stream  £rom  the  east,  have  Indian 
wttlements  on  them,  extending  up  each  stream,  about  6  miles.  The  valley  of  the 
Bosebod  is  aboot  one-fourth  or  a  mile  wide ;  that  of  Lame  Deer  and  Muddy,  up  to 
thepoints  to  which  the  Indian  settlements  reach,  about  same  width.  The  valley  of 
Toasne  river  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  Tongue  river  is  about  80  or  90 
j*t&  wide,  with  a  mean  depth  of  about  2|  feet ;  the  Eoseond  is  about  25  feet  wide; 
depth  about  2  feet.  The  distance  from  the  Rosebud,  at  points  occupied  by  Indians, 
teXongoe  river  is  aboot  20  miles. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  rather  fine,  porous,  and  occasionally 
fiaveUy.  With  snfificient  moisture  it  produces  good  crops  of  potatoes  and  other  root 
aojM.  Itis  too  early  to  pronounce  upon  its  capacities.  Irrigation  ditches  have  been 
taken  out  both  north  and  sonth  of  the  Indian  settlements  by  white  settlers  and  the 
repnta  of  the  results  are  satisfactory.  The  country  between  the  Rosebud  and  Tongue 
livet,  excepting  the  little  valleys  of  Lame  Deer  and  Muddy,  is  rough  and  broken, 
not  sDsceptible  of  any  kind  of  cultivation,  but  is  a  good  range  for  stock,  and  has 
•oaa  good  pine  timber.  Lignite  of  a  good  quality  for  stoves  is  found  on  Tongne 
riTcr  and  Roeebnd  and  the  tributaries  of  the  latter.  It  is  said  not  to  be  of  any  valne 
tct  blackraaiths'  use. 

The  country  on  Tongne  river  is  not  within  the  reservation,  thongh  it  was  with- 
drawn from  entry  soma  time  last  summer  at  my  suggestion ;  but  it  will  be  impossible 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  Tongne  River  country  will  be  ava'.Iable  for  settling 
bdiaiia  in  severalty  until  maps  of  surveys  made  last  fall  have  been  furnished  and 
daioMof  white  settlers  have  been  adjusted  and  settled.  There  are  about  ten  white 
■<tleis  on  the  reservation,  who  claim  to  have  acquired  rights  previous  to  the  setting 
apart  of  the  reservation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  claims  cover  some  of  the  best 
koda.  One  person  has  settled  near  the  line  of  the  reservation  during  the  year. 
Whether  he  u  on  or  off  can  not  well  be  determined  until  the  map  of  the  surveys 
•Haded  to  has  been  received. 
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The  increase  in  the  uamber  of  Indian  hooses  since  my  last  report — ^twenty — shows 
a  commendable  progress  in  that  respect.  I  bavo  not  pressed  the  Indians  in  that  re- 
spect as  I  should  have  4one  had  their  claims  been  definitely  located ;  bat  I  know 
many  of  them  will  have  to  make  changes  in  their  locations,  and  they  will  feel  the 
loss  of  labor  occasiored  by  a  change  of  location  more  than  a  white  man.  As  soon  as 
they  ate  locatied  and  are  provided  with  snch  material  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  I  shall  use  every  effort  to  indnce  them  to  put  up  good  log  honses 
and  forever  abandon  tepees. 

The  progress  in  agricaltural  parsuits  has  not  met  my  anticipations,  bnt  there  has 
been  some  advance.  The  little  spots  they  cultivate  are  seldom  larger  than  a  garden 
for  a  white  family,  and  that  is  largely  devoted  to  melons  and  snch  things  as  have  no 
lasting  value,  anil  there  is  no  market  for  anything  they  might  raise.  Only  ten  of 
them,  including  half-breeds,  have  cellars  in  which  to  store  root  crops  for  winter  use. 
A  great  deficiency  in  plow  harness — probably  due  in  some  measure  to  my  want  of 
foresight— baa  perhaps  been  a  drawback  to  their  farming  operations ;  but  this  will  be 
remedied  another  season,  the  Department  having  made  provision  for  it.  More  mow- 
ing machines  conld  have  been  kept  employed  to  advantage.  The  severe  weather  of 
last  winter,  freezing  quite  a  number  of  ponies,  taught  the  Indians  a  lesson,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  are  ausious  to  put  up  hay  for  winter  use.  Both  the  machines 
on  hand  have  been  kept  at  work  and  a  number  of  scythes  also.  I  estimate  that  150 
tons  of  hay  has  been  saved  by  them  this  season,  an  increase  of  100  or  more  over  the 
last. 

Whenever  I  have  any  Government  work  I  find  no  di£BcaIty  in  getting  Indians  to 
do  it.  They  have  hauled  from  Rosebud  station,  distant  ftom  the  agency  abont  65 
miles,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  61,954  pounds  of  Government  freight,  for  which  they 
have  been  paid  $464.54 :  they  have  performed  other  work  for  which  they  have  been 
paid  an  aggregate  of  $826.95.  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  employ  any  labor  oat- 
side  of  Indians  and  the  regular  employes  during  the  year. 

The  only  school  connected  with  the  agency  is  St.  Labre's  boarding-school,  on 
Tongue  river,  a  contract  school  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  charge 
of  Sisters  of  the  Ursuline  order.  The  school  bnilding  is  a  very  good  one,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $7,000.  It  has  a  capacity  for  50  boarders  and  20  day  pupils.  The  attendance 
has  been  an  average  of  abont  35  for  the  year,  of  boarders,  boys  and  girls.  The  pnpils 
are  making  fair  progress ;  great  obstacles  have  been  overcome;  the  Sisters  are  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  parents  of  the  children;  Indian  prejudices  are  being  broken 
down,  and  the  way  mttde  easier  every  day;  bnt  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  bringing 
these  savages  to  light  are  still  very  great.  The  school  is  in  most  excellent  hands  and 
deserves  every  encouragement.  The  Sisters  make  sacrifices  seldom  made  without 
prospects  of  great  and  immediate  reward.  The  major  part  of  theirs  will  not  be  realized 
nntil  death  shall  have  claimed  them.  The  teachers  consist  of  Sisters  St.  Ignatius, 
St.  Angela,  Santa  Clara,  and  St.  Ursula,  and  Mr.  J.  Mahoney,  industrial  teacher. 
The  sisters  receive  no  salaries.    Mr.  Mahoney's  salary  is  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  month 

Anthority  has  been  granted  to  erect  a  bnilding  at  the  agency  for  a  day  school.  The 
house  is  well  under  way  and  will  probably  be  completed  in  the  month  of  Septembw. 
It  is  18  by  50  feet,  and  consists  of  two  rooms  and  a  hall,  and,  when  finished,  will 
accommodate  50  to  60  pupils. 

If  permitted  to  exercise  my  own  discretion  in  the  management  of  the  day  school, 
I  shall  canse  principal  attention  to  be  given  to  the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  for  girls  a  knowledge  of  cutting,  fitting,  sewing,  and  general 
honsework — all  as  preparatory  to  further  advancement  at  St.  Labre's  school.  I 
deem  the  learning  to  speak  English  by  these  Indians  of  the  first  importance.  Half  the 
tronbles  with  them  arise  from  the  difflcolty  of  oommnnicatiug  with  them,  and  conse- 
quent misunderstandings. 

The  religious  instruction  of  these  Indians,  aside  from  that  imparted  at  St.  Labre's 
school,  is  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  VanderVelden,  S.  J.,  who  devotes  himself  to  his 
daties  with  the  ardor  characteristic  of  his  society  in  drawing  these  people  from  their 
barbarism.  The  encouragement  he  has  met  with,  if  measured  by  tangible  evidences 
of  success,  is  very  poor,  bnt  his  perseverance  in  his  holy  duties  must  in  time  have  its 
effect  even  upon  the  benighted  and  perverse  natives  he  has  to  deal  with.  He  has 
some  knowledge  of  medicine  and  has  dispensed  aqnantity  purchased  at  his  own  cost. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  bnt  he  is  called  upon  either  by  Indians  or  whites  to  administer 
medicines  or  for  snrgical  aid.  A  part  of  the  year  he  was  absent,  necessarily,  from 
the  reservation,  attendiiy;  to  ohnrch  business,  and  his  absence  was  severely  felt.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  authorities  of  his  chnrch  may  find  it  possible  to  give  him  an  assist- 
ant, as  the  field  is  too  large  for  one  man.  I  believe  the  influence  of  the  priests  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  bringing  these  people  to  a  state  of  citilization  of  any 
value.  A  semi-civilized  savage,  copying  all  the  vices  of  his  white  neighbors,  will  be 
a  worsQ  citizen  than  the  barbarian  pure  and  simple. 

Since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  these  Indians  I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  a  case  of 
intoxication  among  them,  and  do  not  believe  that  liquor  of  any  kind  has  been  sold 
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00  the  reserratioD.  It  is  sold  on  Tongue  rivor,  but  nevetj  I  believe,  to  Indians.  If 
it  vete  to  be,  I  feel  confident,  it  wonld  be  reported  to  me  immediately. 

Tbe  past  winter  was  one  of  the  most  severe  experienced  in  this  conntry  for  years, 
tad  nnmrtanstely  daring  some  of  the  earlier  storms  the  herd  of  beef  cattle,  which 
hid  been  placed  at  some  distance  for  better  pastnrage,  were  scattered,  and  ic  was  im- 
pomible  to  get  a  sn  pply  of  beef  from  them.  However,  bacon  and  other  supplies  were 
iMoed,  and  some  beef  purchased  in  open  market,  and  there  was  less  suffering  than  I 
apprehended  at  first  would  take  place.  The  loss  of  cattle  will  fall  short  of  10  per 
een^  which  was  light  when  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  considered.  Such  a  coutin- 
(eocy  will  be  guarded  against  hereafter  by  killing  and  freezing  a  reserve  supply  of 
beef  and  taking  other  precautions. 

Daring  tbe  fall  three  Indi  ana  were  arrested ,  charged  with  killing  sheep.  A  woman, 
a  relative  of  one  of  the  Indians,  was  so  frightened  by  the  arrest  that  she  died  npon 
tbeqiot.  This  created  great  excitement  among  the  Indians,  and  the  interpreter  and 
captain  of  police,  who  were  present  when  the  arrest  was  made,  were  thongnt  to  be  in 
danger.  Tbe  Indians  were  tried  and  acqaitted.  After  this  a  young  man  or  boy  was 
aiTMted  for  theft  from  »  house.  He  was  rescued  from  the  officer  having  charge  of 
him.  So  immediate  attempt  was  made  to  rearrest  him,  and  the  whole  party,  princi- 
pally through  tbe  influence  of  Chief  Two-Moons,  were  induced  to  go  to  Miles  City 
and  give  themselves  up  to  the  civil  authority.  The  young  man  accused  of  theft  was, 
after  being  held  in  jail  for  some  time,  discharged.  The  three  charged  with  rescuing 
him  ware  released  on  bail,  to  appear  at  the  October  term  of  court,  an  officer  of  the 
Amy,  formerly  in  charge  of  these  Indians,  and  a  citizen  making  the  bond.  Another 
bdian,  who  was  charged  with  killing  a  steer,  the  property  of  a  citizen,  went  to  Miles 
City  before  an  arrest  could  be  made,  gave  himself  up,  was  tried,  and  acquitted.  Chief 
Two-Moons  deserves  great  credit  for  exerting  his  influence  so  efficaciously  in  indaoiug 
dM  iorrender  of  all  these  Indians  to  the  civil  authority. 

The  Indians  -were  all  ably  defended  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Burleigh,  who  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  conrt,  they  not  being  able  to  offer  any  fee  for  his  services.  It 
leeou  to  me  that  some  provision  should  be  made  to  pay  for  services  of  this  kind,  as 
Uien  Indians  ooold  be  assured  that  on  trial  in  the  courts  they  would  have  all  the 
advantages  of  defense  that  a  white  man  would  have.  It  is  not  always  that  the  se- 
leetioo  of  the  conrt  falls  npon  a  lawyer  so  capable  and  who  discharges  his  duty  to  his 
cliesta  to  faithf ally  and  so  well  as' did  Dr.  Burleigh  in  the  case  of  these  Indians. 
Esriog  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  the  legal  profession,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  its  members  are  not  addicted  to  working  entirely  for  glory,  and  the  man  who 
depends  npon  an  onfeed  lawyer  may  sometimes  be  convicted  while  he  has  a  good  de- 
fenae  which  has  not  been  properly  presented. 

I  have  not  found  occasion,  opportunity,  or  material  for  the  establishment  of  "  the 
court  of  Indian  offenses."  Nearly  if  not  all  the  differences  between  Indians  have  been 
settled  amicably  among  themselves,  a  little  time  generally  sufficing  to  bring  them 
to  tvms  agreeable  to  both  parties. 

I  have  never  known  any  of  the  men  to  come  to  blows  since  I  have  been  here.  Their 
fondness  for  their  children  and  indulgence  of  them  very  far  exceeds  that  of  white 
people  and  negroes. 

lae  Northern  Cheyennes  are  proverbial  for  chastity  of  their  women.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  of  any  case  of  venereal  disease  among  them.  Their  personal  habits  are  filthy  in 
the  extreme.  It  wonld  require  a  strong  stomach  to  enjoy  a  meal  as  ordinarily  prepared 
in  a  tepee. 

Daring  the  last  snmmer  and  fall  a  number  of  Cheyennes  from  Pine  Eidge  agency 
eaoie  here  and  applied  for  rations  and  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Indians  here.  By 
diiectionof  the  ttopartment  they  wero  informed  that  they  could  not  draw  rations 
hen,  and  were  directed  to  retnm  to  Pine  Ridge.  Rations  for  that  purpose  were  of- 
fend them.  After  a  time  some  of  them,  notably  Wild  Hog  and  his  party,  did  so,  but 
mne  of  them  remained  over  during  the  winter.  Additions  to  the  number  were  made 
during  the  spring  and  snmmer  until  they  numbered  about  200.  They  made  great 
eoaplaints  of  the  treatment  at  the  hands  6f  the  Sioux  at  Pine  Sidge  (but  none  of  the 
•mt  or  employ^),  and  expressed  a  determination  to  live  and  die  with  their  kins- 
folk here.  The  Indians  here  were  clamorous  for  them  to  remain  and  be  incorporated 
with  them.  Being  unable  to  remove  them  with  my  small  police  force,  Major  Snyder, 
froin  FortKeogh,  with  three  companies  of  infantry,  and  Captain  Forse,  from  FortCns* 
ter,  with  two  trooim  of  cavalry,  were  ordered  here  to  effect  their  removal.  The  In- 
diaaa  both  of  this  agency  and  those  from  Pine  Ridge  evinced  great  opposition,  but 
the  coolness,  tact,  and  forbearance  of  Major  Snyder  proved  successful,  and  the  Pine 
Bidge  Indians  started  from  here  on  the  li^Jtb  instant  in  charge  of  Captain  Forse  and 
hia  cavalry.  Oi(  the  14th  instant  Msy or  Snyder  with  his  command  left  for  Fort  Keogh ; 
•iiKse  then  everything  has  been  qniet.  Those  Indians  engaged  on  Oovemment  work 
have  iBtamed  to  their  labors,  and  I  have  had  many  more  applications  for  employ- 
laent  than  I  conld  supply,  indeed  more  than  I  have  ever  had  before  in  the  same  period 
iftiae. 
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These  Indians  have  not  given  np  the  hopp  that  all  the  Nurthem  Cheyennes  may  be 
united  in  one  place.  They  do  not  uudeistand  the  obstaclee  in  the  way  of  such  a  anion . 
However,  they  never  do  or  will  see  obstacles  to  anything  they  desire,  bnt,  alter  ex- 
planations repeated  over,  and  over  again,  return  to  the  charge  with  their  deaires, 
with  unreasonableness  of  children. 

After  a  residence  here  of  about  eighteen  months,  in  daily  and  hourly  contact  with 
these  Indians,  having  had  a  previous  general  knowledge  of  the  race  from  a  residence 
among  them  when  a  uoy,  and  a  continued  interest  in  all  relating  to  them  since  then, 
I  can  not  say  their  progress  has  met  my  anticipations ;  bnt  there  has  lieen  progress, 
and  outside  parties  assure  me  that  they  can  see  it  more  plainly  than  I  can,  being  as  I 
am  more  intimately  associated  with  them. 

Very  respectfully  submitted.    Your  obedient  servant, 

R.   L.  UP8HAW, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Omaba  Ain>  WiNNBBAGU  Agkmot,  Nebraska, 

September  19,  1887. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report 
of  affairs  at  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  agency. 

WINMKBAOOES. 

A  careful  census  shows : 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 393 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 400 

Children  between  sixand  sixteen  years 254 

Another  ages 158 

Total  of  all  ages 1,210 

When  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency,  on  November  1,  1886,  I  found  everything  in 
a  state  oi  confusion  on  account  of  oeqnent  changes  of  agents  and  other  causes.  The 
Indians  firmly  believed  that  they  had  been  the  procuring  cause  of  the  removal  of  my 
predecessor,  as  well  as  General  Hollman,  who  bad  been  confirmed  as  agent  but  de- 
clined to  take  charge  after  taking  invoice  of  property,  etc. 

Corrupt  and  evil-disposed  members  of  the  tribe  caused  the  others  to  believe  that  all 
these  changes  was  their  work,  and  claimed  great  influence  "at  Washington."  The 
belief  that  they  had  such  influence  held  their  dupes  tq  their  following.  These  men 
came  to  me  at  once  with  their  demands,  and  openly  threatened  my  removal  in  case 
their  wishes  were  refused.  Of  course,  I  could  not  afford  to  yield  to  their  dictation. 
My  refusal  to  listen  to  their  selfish  schemes  highly  incensed  them,  and  they  at  once 
began  an  attack  on  my  predecessor  and  myself  through  the  Indian  Office.  Not  receiv- 
ing encouragement  from  that  quarter,  the  malcontents  have  generally  settied  down 
to  quiet,  and  some  of  them  to  industry.  These  people  are  naturally  politicians,  and 
the  war  of  "  the  ins  and  outs"  is  waged  with  all  the  vigor  of  their  white  brethren. 

Having  been  well  acquainted  with  them  for  many  years,  I  was  clearly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  could  be  pushed  forward  if  proper  interest  was  taken  in  their  welfare 
in  their  agricultural  pursuits.  With  this  opinion  I  commenced  at  once  to  impress 
the  importance  of  this  matter  upon  them,  and  have  never  neglected  an  opportunity 
to  urge  them  in  this  direction.  As  a  most  valuable  aid  the  Iwpartment  onlered  that 
in  the  issue  of  the  one  hundred  mares,  harness,  wagons,  etc.,  each  Indian  be  re- 
quired to  sign  a  contract  to  the  effect  that  if  they  failed  to  properly  care  for  and  use 
such  property  for  the  purpose  intended  theagent  should  take  the  property  from  them 
and  reissue  to  some  one  more  deserving.  This  rule  placed  a  powennl  lever  in  the 
hands  of  the  agent,  which  has  been  held  over  all  who  seemed  not  disposed  to  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  endeavors  in  their  behalf  this  tribe  has  fully  met  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Had  we  not  suffered  from  a  severe  drought  we  could  this  year 
make  amost  remarkable  exhibit.  Bnt  notwithstanding  the  drought,  which  shortened 
the  wheat  and  oat  crop  one-half  or  more,  we  are  still  proud  of  this  year's  result. 
Every  acre  of  land  heretofore  broken  is  in  crop.  Lands  which  had  lain  fallow  for 
years  were  all  plowed  and  show  fine  crops.  Besides,  there  has  been  a  very  considera- 
ble amount  of  breaking  done  on  new  land.  The  desire  to  farm  is  sq  well  rooted  and 
fixed  that  when  the  auotment  now  under  way  is  completed,  and  they  know  where  to 
work,  the  present  acreage  can  be  doubled  next  year  if  they  can  have  the  teams  and 
plows  they  will  need  purchased  for  them  from  their  own  money. 

They  should  have  100  yoke  of  work-cattle  and  at  least  50  breaking-plows.  I  can 
not  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  aid  at  this  time.    It  wonld  be  a  serions  mis- 
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take  to  allow  them  to  lose  the  force  of  the  momentum  now  acquired  of  pushing  them 
Jorwanl  in  the  direction  desired.  With  what  they  have  done  this  year  and  the  spirit 
tbey  maniiest,  I  feel  sure  if  they  fail  it  will  be  the  fault  of  those  who  hold  charge  over 
them,  by  withholding  the  means  belonging  to  them  through  solemn  treaty  stipala- 
tions.  it  would  be  a  short-sighted  policy  that  would  withnold  an  inheritance  until 
the  heir  no  longer  needed  it.  These  people  should  have  of  their  own  as  fast  as  they 
(ao  nae  wisely;  not  in  erecting  bams  of  houses  loosely  pat  up,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  bnt  in  such  means  and  implements  as  will- enable  them  to  open  good  farms 
ind  build  houses  from  the  proceeds  of  their  labor. 

We  have  sa&ered  serions  loss  this  season  in  not  having  a  snfflcieut  number  of  cul- 
tivators for  the  com  crop.  Often  a  man  was  compelled  to  wait  a  week  or  ten  days 
for  hia  tarn  for  a  caltivator  when  he  should  have  been  plowing  his  corn.  For  nearly 
tiOOO  acres  we  had  about  30  machines,  many  of  them  being  the  private  property  of 
lodiana  booght  by  themselves,  and  every  old  corn-plow  which  could  be  repaired  from 
the  rubbish  of  past  years  was  put  to  nse.  This  matter  will  be  better  regulated  next 
year,  as  we  have  been  advised  by  the  Indian  Office  of  the  purchase  of  25  new  walking- 
eoltivators  for  nse  of  these  Indians. 

The  same  drawback  was  experienced  for  want  of  sufficient  reapers.  Being  so  ap- 
prised by  me  early  in  the  season,  the  Indian  Office  kindly  shipped  two  so  that  they 
were  in  time  for  oar  harvest.  All  old  ones  repairable  were  put  in  service,  and  still  all 
our  mowers  bad  to  be  used  and  the  grain  raked  and  stacked  as  hay  is  done.  This 
mode  canscd  much  loss  from  scattering  of  the  grain. 

Great  loss  in  machinery  results  from  the  manner  of  pnrchasing.  Almost  every  ma- 
chine bought  is  of  a  difivreut  make,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  repairs.  If  we 
had  all  of  one  make,  often  the  parts  of  an  old  one  could  be  used  to  repair  othere. 
Many  things  sent  us  are  unfit  for  our  use.  For  instance,  onr  wagou  repairs  are  all  for 
wide  tracks,  while  oar  wagens  are  all  narrow.  Kima  or  felloes  are  sent  large  enongb 
for  heavy  army  wagons,  while  we  have  only  light  wagons.  The  cultivators  furnished 
•ODte  years  ago  were  so  heavy  that  the  Indian  ponies  could  not  poll  them  even  when 
the  shovels  were  out  of  the  ground.  These  things  caoae  mnch  inconvenience  and  loss 
to  Ui«  people.    This  evil  should  be  avoided. 

Bat  with  all  our  drawbacks  and  inconveniences  the  Winnebagoes  have  made  rapid 
ptogress,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  accompanying  statistics  of  crops,  etc.  Their 
Imd  is  of  excellent  quality  of  marl  deposit,  wrthont  "  hard-pan,"  and  covered  with  a 
deep,  rich  loam  soil.  It  can  stand  long-continued  drought  better  than  any  I  have  ever 
teen.  I  donbt  if  we  have  had  more  rain  here  than  in  sections  east  where  crops  are 
a  total  failure.  We  bad  but  one  shower  that  wet  the  ground  as  deep  as  tbe  plowing 
from  the  time  snow  melted  nntil  after  the  10th  of  Jnly,  and  yet  we  have  fields  of  com 
that  wUl  yield  60  to  100  bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre.  The  small  grain  snifered 
atost  from  the  drouKht. 

The  luO  mares  issued  to  them  in  November  last  have  been  a  great  help.  I  have  only 
found  it  necessary  to  take  three  of  these  animals  from  the  persons  to  whom  issued  for 
misoae,  abuse,  or  failure  to  farm  with  them.  The  order  of  the  Department  in  this 
matter  is  one  of  the  best  means  ever  devised  to  push  these  people  into  farming.  They 
take  pride  in  their  teams,  and  the  fear  of  having  them  taken  aWay  is  a  most  whole* 
■MDeone. 

Crime. 

No  serions  crimes  have  been  committed  dnring  the  year.  A  few  cases  of  intoxication 
and  two  or  three  assaults  constitute  the  entire  list.  The  looseness  of  the  Carriage 
relation  is  the  worst  evil  we  have  to  deal  with.  With  male  and  female  it  is  a  voluntary 
association,  terminated  at  any  time  at  the  will  of  either  party  on  the  least  pretext  or 
a  fancy  for  another.  But  this  evil  is  of  short  duration.  When  allotments  are  com- 
pleted and  the  State  laws  prevail  the  evil  can  be  stopped  at  once  by  sending  one  or 
two  to  the  penitentiary  for  bigamy,  for  if  they  find  they  can  not  "  take  another  "  they 
will  stay  with  the  first.  There  are  few  men  here  of  middle  age  who  have  not  had  ten 
to  twenty  women,  and  the  latter  are  no  better  than  the  former  in  this  regard. 

Edttcatum. 

I  can  not  report  entirely  satisfactory  results  from  our  industrial  boarding-school  for 
ihe  past  year.  A  superintendent  and  matron  were  appointed  <by  the  Indian  Office 
who  were  physically  and  mentally  nnsuited  for  the  positions.  •  •  *  Under  such 
eooditjons  it  is  no  wonder  the  school  proved  a  complete  failure. 

Bat  the  majority  of  this  tribe  are  fully  alive  to  the  subject  of  education.  They  have 
a  large  nnmber  of  their  children  at  Genoa,  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
schools.  The  industrial  school  regained  some  of  its  former  prosperity  in  the  last  two 
montba  of  the  session,  ending  June  30,  under  the  administration  of  P.  H.  Powers  and 
Mrs.  IfoFarland,  who  were  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Carey  and  wife,  who  had  failed. 
I  am  sotry  to  add  that  Mr.  Powers  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  business 
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matters  at  his  home  in  Ifew  York.  A  new  appointee  has  airived,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  to  make  a  success  of  the  school  this  year.  The  building  has  been  renovated  and 
put  in  good  condition,  and  other  needed  improvements  have  been  allowed,  and  still 
others  should  follow,  f^requent  changes  of  employes  at  the  schools  are  to  be  deplored 
unless  made  for  the  goo'^  of  the  service.  When  we  have  good  material  it  should  lie 
retained. 

Mittionary  work. 

It  occnrs  to  my  mind  that  this  tribe  has  suffered  from  neglect  in  this  very  important 
aid  to  civilization.  It  is  true  there  is  a  resident  clergyman  supported  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  no  church  building ;  when  services  are  held  the  school  building 
is  used.  Few,  except  school  children,  attend  or  take  any  interest  in  this  matter.  For 
a  few  months  ps»t  a  Catholic  priest,  Father  Clements,  has  held  monthly  services  with 
considerable  encouragement.  As  most  of  the  half  and  mixed  bloods  incline  to  that 
cburoh,  Father  Clements  has  the  means  now  provided  to  erect  a  church  here  if  he  can 
secure  a  site  to  build  upon.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  some  provision 
be  made  to  this  end.  If  these  people  can  be  drawn  from  the  medicine  dance  to  church 
on  Sundays,  I  oare  not  what  sect  or  denomination  does  it,  the  effect  will  be  good. 

Improvements. 

The  agency  buildings,  being  old  and  made  of  native  timber,  were  badly  run  down 
when  I  took  charge  last  November.  Winter  setting  in  early  and  being  unusually  se- 
vere, improvements  could  not  be  successfully  undertaken  until  spring  opened.  With 
the  repairs  completed  and  now  under  way  the  agency  will  soon  be  in  fair  condition. 
An  addition  totneofflce  has  been  completed,  a  good,  substantial  ice-house  built,  fences 
put  in  good  order,  and  the  school  farm  fenced,  and  new  floors  put  down  in  thie  din- 
ing-room and  halls  of  the  school  building.  Estimates  have  been  made  for  a  bam  and 
wood-house  for  the  school,  which  are  much  needed  (the  old  bam  being  blown  down), 
but  as  yet  no  authority  under  which  these  buildings  can  be  erect^  has  been  ob- 
tained. Authority  for  water-works  has  been  granted,  and  I  hope  soon  to  complete 
the  work. 


The  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops  have  done  a  large  amount  of  work  and  needed 
repairs  under  Indian  workmen  entirely.  These  employes  are  really  good  mechanics. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  their  line  for  the  twelve  hondred 
people  engaged  in  agriculture,  so  that  the  mechanics  can  not  be  spared  £com  the  shops 
to  do  other  work.  Our  outside  improvements  are  mainly  done  by  the  miller  and  for- 
mer, who  are  very  valnable  aids  hi  this  line  as  well  as  in  their  own  legitimate  work. 

Cleriealforee. 

I  have  suffered  much  inconvenience  for  want  of  sufficient  clerical  help,  and  have  as 
a  consequence  been  compelled  to  hire  help  from  my  own  meager  salary  to  the  amount 
of  about  $150  in  less  than  a  year's  time.  When  1  took  charge  of  the  agency  I  found 
one  clerk  only,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hawkins,  who  was  not  in  good  health,  and  the  oface-work 
much  in  arrears.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  very  efficient,  but  the  effort  to  do  two  men's  work 
broke  him  down,  so  that  he  was  off  duty  months  at  a  time,  and  I  had  to  employ  others, 
inexperienced  in  the  office-work,  a  small  allowance  being  made  by  Department  and 
the  balance  paid  from  my  own  pocket.  In  July  Mr.  Hawkins  resigned,  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
McKewen,  of  Baltimore,  former  clerk  at  Ouray  agency,  Utah,  was  appointed  by  the 
Indian  Office.  Mr.  McKewen  is  a  very  competent  clerk,  but  I  do  not  think  he  can  do 
all  the  work.  By  reference  to  records  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rule  heretofore  has  been 
to  employ  two  and  three  clerks  in  this  office,  and  now,  while  the  labor  has  increased,  one 
is  expected  to  do  all  the  work.  The  result  is  that  I  am  confined  in  the  office  with 
clerical  work,  and  can  not  devote  the  time  outside  of  the  office  In  looking  after  the 
Indians  which  should  be  given  them. 

OMABUJ9. 

Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  tlie  Omahas  as  an  experimental  test  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  these  Indians  to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  to  how  they  have  sacceeoed 
there  is  a  wide  differ^ce  of  opinion  and  many  conflicting  statements.  The  claim  is 
made  that  they  are  progressing ;  as  vehemently  is  it  claimed  that  they  are  or  have 
been  retrograding. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  both  these  conflicting  views  have  a  measure  of  truth  in  them. 
When  they  passed  from  a  state  of  dependence  some  four  years  ago,  all  props  and  sup- 
ports being  taken  away  at  once,  it  would  be  unnatural  if  they  did  not  stumble  under 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility.  So  far  as  results  were  noticeable  by  a  casual  ob- 
server they  lost  ground  for  the  first  two  years,  but  even  then  their  partial  failure  was 
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filing  out  and  aronsing  the  hitherto  inert  forces  within  them.  They  were  learning 
to  Maud  aluue  as  we  all  did  in  early  childhood.  The  parent  balances  the  child  ou 
its  feel,  lets  go,  and  the  child  totters  and  falls,  bat  by  this  process  gains  strength. 
Th«  fond  mother  is  not  discouraged  over  the  first  failures,  bat  is  certain  the  child  will 
stand  sad  walk.  Impatience  of  resnlts  often  leads  to  false  conclasions.  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  the  Omabas  can  now  stand  alone  and  are  learning  to  walk. 

Ttu*  year  their  corps  are  op  to  or  above  the  average  uader  tne  old  system.  This 
resalt^  being  from  their  own  unaided  efforts,  is  mnch  more  favorable  for  their  fatore 
tkan  if  obtained  through  ontside  power.  It  is  tme  that  some  of  the  old  fellows  weep 
over  the  olden  times  ot  agents,  rations,  annuities,  and  buffalo,  etc.,  while  some  cranks 
roam  aboat  the  country  with  tales  of  woe  for  willing  ears.  If  these  complainers 
would  return  to  their  weed-grown  farms  and  set  an  example  of  thrift  to  others,  they 
Bight  be  of  benefit  to  some  who,  like  themselves,  are  too  lazy  to  work.  But  while 
nrh  people  are  gaining  a  meager  support  from  the  charity  of  the  credulous  in  the 
"show  badness,"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  people  at  home  are  making  substantial 
piogieas.  They  are  cultivating  their  old  farms,  breaking  new  ground,  and  are  blest 
witb  »  bountiful  harvest.  It  is  too  late  now  to  disoass  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  cbanea  in  the  Omaha  system  was  mode  too  soon.  The  step  has  been  taken, 
and  tbey  are  becoming  accustomed 'thereto,  and  have  attained  a  good  measure  of  self- 
raliance.  This  should  not  be  lost  and  the  old  ground  trampled  over  again  at  some 
fntnre  period.  The  status  of  these  people  is  now  fixed  by  law.  They  are  citizens, 
and  tribal  government  is  inconsistent  with  their  new  relation  to  the  state.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  for  the  good  of  other  tribes  that  they  should  have  time  to  adapt 
Uieinselves  somewhat  to  their  changed  condition  aad  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship before  they  are  dropped  from  Ooveramental  sapervision.  In  other  words,  the 
agency  system  should  be  used  long  enough  to  tide  them  over  the  breakers  into 
saioother*  water. 

The  Omabas  have  used  the  money  derived  from  herding  and  the  sale  of  bay  firom 
the  unallotted  lands  to  purchase  needed  machinery,  such  as  reapers  and  mowers. 
Tbey  have  managed  this  business  wisely  by  issuing  a  machine  to  groups  of  relatives 
sr  neighbors,  according  to  their  convenience  and  needs. 

JSdueatioH. 

"no  mission  and.indnstrial  boarding-schools  have  been  filled  to  their  full  oax>acity, 
aad  this  without  any  compulsory  process  whatever.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have 
anny  children  at  foreign  schools,  such  as  Genoa,  Nebr.,  Carlisle  and  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Hampton,  Va.,  Lawrence,  Kaus.  The  mission  station  ou  the  reserve  also  has  a 
sjsiem  of  evening  lessons,  which  are  well  attended.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
this  tribe  is  manifesting  very  commendable  interest  in  education. 

Beligion. 

Baligioas  services  are  regularly  held  at  the  mission  school  and  at  the  mission  sta- 
tion, wbiob  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
ChoKb.  These  services  are  well  attended,  as  well  as  occasional  services  at  private 
hniinrs  and  at  the  industrial  school.  Revs.  Hamilton  and  Copley  offlciatinj;  as  minis- 
teta.  The  progress  of  religion  among  the  Omahas  may  be  pronounced  very  encour- 
aging, and  the  morals  of  the  tribe  will  compare  with  a  like  number  of  their  white 
bnthten  in  any  section  of  our  country. 

ImprovemenU. 

The  Omabas  have  built  a  number  of  comfortable  houses  on  their  allotments  during 
the  past  year.  They  have  broken  (^aite  an  amount  of  new  land  and  have  all  the  old 
in  crops.  I  have  no  means  provided  by  which  to  collect  statistical  statements,  but  it 
M  nfe  to  say  that  their  crops  exceed  any  former  year  in  acreage.  Their  wheat  and 
I  were  shortened  somewhat  by  severe  drought,  while  corn  is  unusually  good. 


CmMM. 
A  careful  census  shows : 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age  293 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 374 

Children  between  six  and  sixteen  years < 317 

All  other  ages 191 

Total  of  all  ages 1,175 

For  farther  information  see  statistical  reports  herewith. 

Be^eetfnlly  submitted.  Jbssb  F.  Wabner, 

U.  8.  Indian  Agmt. 
T3t»  CoxMUBioinER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Santee  Aoenct,  Nebraska 

Augutl  25,  1887. 

Sib:  In  coinpltance  with  instraotion  I  submit  my  secoud  annual  report  for  thecon. 
Bolidfited  Santee,  Flandrean,  and  Ponca  agencies,  Nebraska  and  Dakota. 

Santee  agency  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  lii  ver  in  Nebraska,  in  town- 
ships 31,  32,  and  33,  ranges  4  and  5  west,  comprising  about  70,230  acres,  allotted  to 
Indians  and  held  for  schools  and  missionary  purposes.  These  lands  are  not  all  ad- 
joining each  other.  The  amount  comprises  about  two-thirds  of  the  townships  above 
named;  the  balance,  scattered  through  the  six  townships,  is  owned  and  occupied  by 
white  settlers  or  is  too  rough  and  poor  for  occupation  and  remains  idle. 

Of  the  lands  allotted  to  Indians,  132  hold  patents  for  them  with  the  twenty-five 
years'  restrictive  clause,  which  is  the  only  salvation  to  the  Indians'  landed  interest, 
and  will  in  many  cases  have  to  he  extended  over  the  twenty-five  years'  limit  as  pro- 
vided in  the  fifth  section  of  the  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  bill.  Every  Indian  who 
sells  a  piece  of  land  will  represent  one  less  Indian  owning  land  as  they  seldom  pur- 
chase some,  unless  it  be  a  few  acres,  which  will  be  entirely  too  small  to  ^ord  a  living. 
Now  the  question  is  to  get  an  Indian  on  to  a  piece  of  land,  that  is  waiting  to  be  im- 
proved ;  then  the  qnestion  will  be  to  get  a  piece  of  land  and  to  have  bim  improve  it, 
a  mneh  more  oomplicated  task. 

HOKSSTEAO  EKTBT. 

Daring  the  year  seventeen  applicatioos  or  entry  for  homesteads  have  been  made  in 
the  United  States  local  land  offioe  at  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  as  provided  in  the  sixth  uiade 
of  the  treaty  approved  April  29, 1868.  These  applications  were  refused  at  the  local 
land  office  from  the  time  the  lands  were  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  April,  1885,  until 
April,  1887,  since  which  time  thejr  have  been  receiving  all  applications,  and  as  fiut  as 
they  comply  with  the  law  they  will  make  entries  until  all  are  entered. 

• 

ATOUHISTBATION. 

About  one-third  of  the  Indians  under  my  ohaijge  having  become  citizens,  the  ad- 
ministration of  affiftirsbftenassnmeequite  apozzlmgtnm.  Although  all  are  Indians, 
they  are  not  all  citizens.  So  far  those  becoming  citizens  have  generally  been  willing 
to  be  guided  by  common-sense  advice  when  they  have  believed  it  was  impartially 
'given,  while  some  of  the  less  advanced  have  to  be  treated  with  firmness  very  similar 
to  children.  With  the  Indian's  natural  abilitv  to  adapt  himself  in  time  to  his  sor- 
ronndings,  I  think  the^  will  become  amenable  to  the  laws  entailed  by  citizenship 
without  nardships  that  i^oranoe  uu|;ht  bring  upon  them.  Although  citizens  but  a 
short  time  their  white  neighbors  reahze  that  the  right  of  suffrage  gives  them  a  voice 
in  local  affairs,  and  their  votes  are  anxiously  sought  after,  as  was  demonstrated  in 
the  connty-eeat  contest  of  this  county. 

AGBICCLTCBX. 

Three  tboosand  nine  hundred  and  one  acres  of  land  was  cnltiVIated  at  Santee,  as  fol- 
lows. Viz : 

Aens. 

Wheat 996 

Oats 727 

Cora 1,736 

Barley , 10 

Flax 78 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 354 

Sorghum 10 

Broken  during  the  year 219 

Of  the  cultivation  of  the  above  my  observation  led  me  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
kind  of  farming  that  nad  been  done,  as  follows :  1,400  acres  was  well  put  in  and  tilled, 
1,800  fairly  weU,  and  the  balance  badly  farmed.  The  points  to  be  Kept  in  the  fore- 
ground another  year,  in  order  that  it  may  be  an  improvement  on  this,  are  to  save  more 
seed  from  this  year's  product,  to  have  corn  better  put  in  cultivation,  commence  ear- 
lier and  continue  longer,  and  that  considerable  more  fencing  be  done. 

Grain  ripened  early  and  all  at  once,' making  a  rush  for  reaping-machines  that  rt- 
quired  all  the  force  of  the  mechanics  to  keep  them  repaired  and  in  running  order. 
Less  breakage  occurred  this  year  than  usual.  Special  effort  was  made  that  no  Indian 
should  have  to  wait  for  a  machine  when  his  grain  was  ripe. 

I  have  endeavored  by  every  means  at  my  command  to  encourage  and  promote  farm- 
ing. As  with  white  people,  so  with  Indians^more  depends  ux>on  farming  and  stock- 
raising  than  upon  any  other  industry.  If  they  can  raise  sufficient  fur  their  support 
they  are  encouraged  and  contented,  and  prepare  for  the  coming  year's  labor  very 
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Meh  a*  their  white  neighbon  do,  while  it  their  crops  are  short  they  become  dia- 
eootaged  and  nnsettled,  aod  it  is  with  inaoh  greater  effort  that  they  prepare  for  the 
ialiire. 
The  prodnct  of  their  year's  labor  will  be  abont  as  follows,  viz : 


FrodDot. 

Biuhels. 

Estimated 

value 
per  bushel. 

Amount. 

Wheat 

»,060 

52,000 

14,000 

38 

6,050 

«0.50 
.15 
.20 
.40 
.40 
.20 
.75 
LOO 
3.00 

*4,M0.0O 

10,400100 

2,800.00 

14.40 

2,420.00 

100.00 

75.00 

1,500.00 

1,800.00 

1.500  00 

590  00 

Cam 

OMa 

fitty 

OBtor::"":::;"!:":"!":::::::"""::::":;::;::"":""' 

Btaii«,ete 

ir«ad.eeids 

Sk...k   <^.»^«^^f 

Tan.  (Mcht,  eto 

I'lhvr,  ete.,  tii«lniliDg  TndiAQ  anplojis 

8,45&4a 

Total  Mtimatrd  tiummii 

31,505.88 

INDUSTBT. 

The  Indutns  under  my  charge  are  generally  indostrions  (sometimes  their  industry 
is  not  jadieiooaly  applied),  engaging  in  farming,  blacksmitning,  carpentering,  wagon 
making,  mason  work,  painting,  engineer,  milling,  harness  making,  clerks,  teachers, 
and  miitisters.  A  person  visiting  Santee  ai;ency  now  would  llnil  the  Indians  busy 
withtbeir  fanning  pursuits,  and  the  following  Indastrics  under  the  management  of 
ladiaos,  vis:  Blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  and  wagon  shop,  steam  grist-mill,  harness 
■bop,  boose  bnildiog,  mason  work,  painting,  grain  thrashing  (four  thrashing-ma- 
elnnea  now  in  operation),  no  white  person  being  employed  in  any  of  the  above  de- 
partamita.  That  the  Indian  has  the  ability  to  learn  to  take  oharge  of  and  satisfac- 
torily govern  the  different  industries  above  mentioned  has  been  folly  demonstrated 
at  this  agency. 

IMPBOVKJtENT. 

Twenty-«x  frame  houses,  16  by  26,  one  story  high,  3  rooms,  costing  $8,872.50,  were 
boilt  during  the  year  at  Santee,  making  comfortable  homes  for  them ;  6,000  rods  of 
fence  was  made,  the  in closores  being  mostly  for  paatnre  fields,  some  few  fencing  their 
eoltirated  lands.  Much  more  fencing  woald  have  been  done  had  they  had  the  ma- 
terial to  do  it  with.  I  have reqaestedan  increased  amonnt  be  furnished  another  year. 
One  frame  blacksmith  shop,  20  by  40  feet,  costing  $41.5.34,  neatly  painted,  was  built, 
giving  plenty  of  room  for  blacksmitbing,  a  much  needed  improvement.  The  ware- 
hooM,  granary,  machine-house,  agent's  and  physician's  dwelling  were  painted  outside ; 
31  wells  were  dug  by  Indians,  for  which,  when  reported  to  me  with  snfiBcient  depth  of 
water,  I  issued  to  them  a  pnmp.  Many  minor  improvements  were  made  by  the  In- 
dians around  their  homes,  such  as  tree-planting  etc.,  which  made  them  more  valu- 
able and  attractive  and  the  Indians  more  contented.  This  is  evidenced  from  the 
great  number  of  homes  with  trees  growing  around  them  that  can  be  seen  by  riding 
ever  the  agency. 

POLICS. 

The  police  force  at  this  agency  is  small  but  sufficient  for  all  requirements  and  very 
e&eieat.  They  are  not  kept  on  duty  constantly,  but  are  called  out  a» their  services 
are  needed.  I  have  endeavored  to  have  it  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  to  be  arrested  by 
the  police. 

COUBT  or  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

There  were  13  arrests  made  and  only  2  oases  on  which  seiftence  was  passed  by 
tbeeoart  daring  the  year,  which  are  as  follows:  1  case  of  Assault,  sentence  eight 
dayV  imprisonment  in  agency  Jail,  sentence  carried  out ;  I'' case  drunkenness,  sen- 
tence, fine  $S,  paid.  The  cases  that  have  presented  themselyes  before  the  court  have 
been  trivial,  and  in  all  cases  except  above  named  were  not  (bstainbd  by  the  evidence. 

IJORALS.  ' 

The  habits  and  morals  of  the  Santee  Indians  are  ex4bptionally  good.  In  this  I 
think  their  improvement  has  been  as  much  as  in  any  respect  during  the  past  year, 
whieh  can  be  attributed  to  the  influence  the  several  so]|ooIb  are  having  upon  these 
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people  and  the  miasionaiT  work  that  hsa  been  and  is  being  done  among  them.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  chionio  offenders  almost  no  offenses  of  a  moral  natnie  have 
come  np  for  adjustment  before  the  Indian  ooart.  Jealousy  between  man  and  wife 
has  in  most  every  instance  been  the  trouble.  In  all  cases  where  yonng  women  have 
needed  protection  I  have  used  the  foil  power  of  the  Indian  court,  and  encouraged  as 
severe  punishment  on  the  male  offenders  as  the  offense  would  admit. 

nnsHPESANcx. 

There  has  been  very  little  intemperance  among  these  people.  In  some  instances 
they  have  procured  liquor  but  have  been  very  cautions  how  they  used  it.  So  much 
secrecy  was  resorted  to  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  furnish  it  before  the  courts. 

FOB  SASTTABT, 

see  report  of  W.  McKay  Dongan,  agency  physician,  herewith. 

YISmNa  INDIANS. 

AU  Indians  visiting  any  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  without  passes  (when 
brought  to  my  notice)  have  been  sent  home  at  once.  The  practice  of  laxge  parties  of 
Indians  visiting  other  agencies  is  detrimental  to  civilization  and  can  not  too  soon 
be  entirely  prohibited.  Instructions  to  agents,  dated  March  13,  1887,  touching  In- 
dians visiting,  strictly  enforced  at  all  agencies,  will  be  the  death-blow  to  Indian 
customs,  breaking  up  immoral  and  demoralizing  habits  which  can  not  live  except 
by  association,  and  will  render  it  far  more  feasible  to  advance  civilized  pursuits. 

FOPDI.ATI0N. 

The  population  of  Santee  agency  is  853,  a  decrease  of  18  from  last  year ;  that  is 
caused  by  several  families  which  have  been  in  Minnesota  or  at  some  of  the  up-river 
agencies  being  stricken  firom  the  roll  when  taking  the  census  June  30.  Those  who 
are  at  the  up-river  agencies  are  mostly  teachers  or  missionaries,  and  have  g<me  on 
the  roUs  at  the  respective  agencies  where  they  are  located. 

CENSUS. 

Santee  agency : 

Males  over  the  age  of  18 806 

Females  over  the  we  of  14 871 

Children  between  6  and  16 20& 

Flandrean  agency : 

Males  over  the  age  of  18 60 

Females  over  the  age  of  14 78 

Children  between  6  and  16 i. 66 

Ponca  agency : 

Males  over  the  age  of  18.... ........i 48 

Females  over  the  age  of  14 ^ 65 

Children  between  6  and  16 56 

Number  of  school-houses  connected  with  the  agencies 5 

Schools  in  operation,  5,  with  attendance  as  follows,  viz : 


Saotee  aKeney 

Santee  indnai 

Nonnal  traiolnj 
Hop«L  Sprinrfleld, 
FlaDdreao,  Dak.: 

Flandrean  day  school  v 
Ponca  »neney.  Dak.  t         ^ 
'    Ponoaday  aotaool .y 

i 

Total '. ^ 
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Oeonpation. 


SliMTJ 

per  an- 
nam. 


Anonot 
paid. 


KAimB  UUUBIBIAI.  SCHOOL. 


▼niiiB  B.  DaTiaon . 


tOardoer 

W.  Doogan 

^erToongO.)  ... 

I  Sally  (L) 

MarrUiidaaj 

StOte  Uadaay  (I.) 

AB<4iaJoiiM<L) 

Loej  Badowl 

IBmRaraser   

Hu-rWIUpnlaa.) 

Smh  GoodtMkibcr  (L) . . 

JriJaCbapman  <L) 

UlaHiDeTa(L) 

■Ial>a7|«ay<l.) 

lUtrmt  Cb^piaaa  (L) 
Ibfj  HnfTman  (I.) 


Saperintendent  aud  principal 
teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

Indnatrial  teacher 

do 

Matron , 

Seamstrem 

AMJBtant  seamstieaa 

do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do 


do.... 

Laondress . 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


naUDBKAU  OAT  SCHOOL,  rLAKDBBAO,  DAK. 
Bsssa  Locke 


Teacher . 


rOSCA  DAT  SCHOOL,  PORCA  AOnCT,  DAK. 
JotaK.  Smith 


Teacher. 


BOrS  pOASOna^CHOOL.  SFBIXOnSLD,  DAK. 


Aaale  Bowva.. 
lUad  Knight... 
AUnlMfller.... 
BiAfdSbeltoa.. 

JwfaroatCT 

Lacy  WhHlach  . 


Principal 

Teacher 

Teaoher  (mosio) 

Teoohei  (industry). 

Cook 

Ijaondiess... 


SAITKK  SOBMAL  TBAIKEIO  SCHOOU 


Kit.  A.  L.  Bints 

J.AChadboaine 

as  nUey 

B.K.HaTiies - 

JLB.  Wood 

JaliaB.  Pr«U 

X£th  Lraaard 

/miieCoz 

J>B«aQsrrte(I.) 

Ifi  Abraham  (L) 

KUaWonlen 

i.H.  Steer 

J.P.Wdd.. 

A.L  Bfowit.  ....•.•«•■•«••••«>•■■> 

J.  tmi  MeKereber 

J.&Meyariand 

&  A.  Brown .... ..............f... 

U-tlToortees... 

KLKaanedy 

ILir.OraeDe 

L.  H-Dooclass 

Kettle  Calboon 

Aacri^MCordiera.) 

I/MPavns.... 

fwsis  Bonaaworth 

Mi&TMspe 

Maty  Mannins 

Prsak  Walker 

FsrirreKnIar  empltnte 

r«r  tsM&ere'  traToling  Okpenses. 


Total  aBMMmt  paid . 


Princi]>al 

Principal  assistant 

Unaio  teacher 

Drawing  teaoher 

Teacher 

do 

Primary  teaoher 

As^stant  primary  teaoher... 

Teavher 

do 

Clerk 

Blacksmith 

Shoemaker 

Carpenter 

T»aa  saperintendent 

do.vT 

Matron 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook ...'..... 

lAundress 

Assistant  laondreas 

Engineer 


(800.00 

480.00 
•40.00 
480.00 
480.00 
500.00 
860.00 
96.00 

s&ao 

S60.00 
150.00 
150.00 
160.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 


600.00 


000.00 


600.00 
420.00 
420.00 

s«aoo 

•16.00 

*aoo 


,200.00 
800.00 
85a  00 
850.00 
860.00 
850.00 
360.00 
80.00 
400.00 
330.00 
330.00 
900.00 
800.00 
500.00 
700.00 
700.00 

S5aoo 

330.00 
850.00 
85a  90 
850.00 
850.00 
120.00 
300.00 
180.00 
300.00 
260.00 


|80a00 

357.40 

213.87 

143.48 

121.85 

500.00 

860.00 

24.00 

7a  18 

360.00 

59.99 

24.90 

.50.10 

22.49 

37.50 

112.50 

112.50 


600.00 


600.00 


1,200.00 
768.60 
850.00 
835.00 
84a  00 
34a  00 

8iaoo 

80.00 

4oaoo 

275.60 
33a  00 
900.00 
800.00 
22a  00 
40a88 
29L62 
850.00 
330.00 
330.00 
35a  00 
250.00 
210.00 
80.00 

12a  00 

89.00 
200.00 
132.40 
297.71 
17&00 
818.00 


10tS87.21 


•Permontli. 


At  Santee  iodostrial  'scliool,  located  a4ioiDing  the  agent's  office,  there  was  an  on- 
roUntent  of  90  dnrtoK  the  year;  average  attendance,  77.71,  the  largest  in  the  history 
«f  th«  acbool,  being  ohildron  fram  Santee,  Flandreao,  and  Ponca  agencies.    Only  15 
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Ponca  children  attended  the  school ;  more  desired  to  come,  bnt  the  school  was  flIK-d 
to  its  utmost  capacity  and  they  conld  not  be  taken. 

The  accommodation  of  the  school  was  mnch  improved  during  the  year  by  building 
an  extension  18  by  26  feet  to  main  building,  a  school-house  26  by  44  feet,  partition- 
ing the  former  school -room  and  turning  it  into  dormitories.  The  sleeping  room,  hero- 
toFore  so  mnch  cramped,  will  now  be  sufficient.  The  improvement  gives  four  ad- 
ditional dormitories,  two  18  by  26  feet,  and  two  12  by  25  feet.  A  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  for  employes,  and  two  school-rooms  25  by  25  feet  and  25  by  16  feet,  respectively. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  give  the  Indian  children  a  plain  English  education  and 
instruction  in  usefnl  industries  that  they  will  be  most  likely  to'  follow  when  they  are 
grown  to  be  men  and  women,  with  the  responsibilities  and  cares  of  life  upon  them. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  lesson  as  they  receive  is  the  regular  habits  and  training  a  steady 
attendance  at  school  insures.  A  more  steady  attendance  was  secured  this  year  than 
last,  partly  of  their  inclination  and  from  refusal  of  tbose  in  charge  to  allow  any  pupils 
to  absent  tnemselves  nnless  very  plausible  reason  existed.  A  regular  system  of  detail, 
lasting  two  weeks  in  each  department,  was  observed  all  through  the  school — for  the 
girls,  cooking  (including  kitchen  work),  dining-room  work,  housekeeping,  sewing, 
and  laundry.  One  class  of  13  girls  in  the  sewing-room,  under  the  instmotton  of  the 
seamstress,  assisted  in  cutting,  fitting,  and  maktnp;  garments  for  the  pupils  of  the 
sobpol,  making  1,233  new  garments,  kept  up  mending,  etc.  Two  classes  of  smaller 
girls  sewed  on  buttons,  hemmed  handkerchiefs,  darned  stockings,  and  sewed  carpet 
rags,  sewing  160  pounds.  For  the  boys,  farm  work,  care  of  stock  and  general  chor- 
ing,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  and  milling  at  agency  shops,  particular  care  being 
taken  to  interest  the  smaller  children  in  such  light  duties  as  they  cbnld  perform. 

Twenty-eight  acres  were  cultivated  as  a  school  farm  by  the  boys,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  the  boys  doing  all  the  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating, 
etc.  The  comparison  between  school  children  and  those  who  have  not  attended 
school  is  brought  out  in  its  true  light  by  choosing  apprentices  from  those  who  have 
attended  school  and  those  who  have  not.  The  staying  qualities  are  found  with  the 
school  papils.  The  crop  is  looking  very  fine,  especially  com,  sorghum,  and  potatoes. 
I  would  recommend  that  the  school  farm  be  enlarged,  and  give  the  boys  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  for  themselves,  by  allowing  them  a  specified  per  cent,  of  what  was 
raised,  thus  giving  them  an  idea  of  the  value  of  labor  and  money.  If  the  farm  was 
enlarged  to  about  100  acres  the  boys  would  make  more  progress  than  they  otherwise 
will.  This  increase  of  farming  land  would  have  to  be  secured  £r6m  an  Indian,  as  all 
available  farm  land  belonging  to  the  school  is  under  cnltivation.  Fifty  acres  of  beau- 
tiful land,  adjoining  the  school  farm,  belonging  to  a  blind  Indian,  conld  be  eeonted 
for  a  nominal  rent,  and  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  school. 

AKBBICAN  MieSIONART  ASSOCIATIOir. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  are  engaged  in  missionary  and  school  vrork 
here  that  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  Indian  and  a  credit  to  the  Department. 
This  school  (Normal  Training),  with  accommodations  for  150  pupils,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs,  and  an  excellent  corps  of  assistants,  is  among  the  best 
schools  for  Indian  training.  The  closing  exercises  of  this  school  were  very  credit- 
able. Their  buildings,  18  in  number,  are  well  adapted  and  convenient  for  the  work, 
giving  accommodations  for  the  large  and  small  pnpils  of  both  sexes  in  separate 
buildings,  all  eating  in  one  dining  hall,  which  is  a  large  and  commodious  bnilding, 
capable  of  seating  200  pupUs  at  one  time.  The  indastries  taught  at  this  school  are 
for  boys — blacksmithing,  carpentering,  shoemaking,  stock  raising,  and  farming  on  a 
limited  scale ;  and  all  kinds  of  housework,  sewing,  etc.,  for  girls.  A  great  deal 
might  be  written  regarding  the  good  work  being  done  by  this  school.  I  append  re- 
port of  Mr.  Kiggs,  principal,  herewith. 

EPISCOPAL  MISSION. 

The  Episcopal  Mission,  nnder  the  management  of  Bishop  W.  H.  Hare,  has  been  very 
nsefnl  in  leading  the  Indians  in  the  way  of  right  living.  The  churches,  three  in 
number,  were  up  to  July  26  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler, 
who  was  always  ready  to  look  after  the  wants  of  these  people,  and  displayed  an  earn- 
est zeal  that  is  truly  commendable.  Hope  School,  situated  at  Springfield,  Dak.,  be- 
longs to  this  mission  (Miss  F.  E.  Howes,  principal) :  has  accommodations  for  33 
pnpils,  who  are  carefully  taught — the  girls  in  all  kinds  of  general  housework,  sew- 
ing, etc. ;  the  boys,  care  of  garden,  grounds,  cattle,  and  tT«o  boys  learning  trades, 
harness-making  and  carpentering. 

FLAITDRKAU. 

Flandreau  agency,  containing  4,300  acres,  located  in  Moody  county,  Dakota,  on 
the  Big  Sioux  river,  contains  a  population  of  241  Indians.  They  are  Santee  Sioux 
who  made  settlement  along  the  Big  Sioux  some  fifteen  years  ago,  nnder  the  general 
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1  Isw,  ree«iving  in  mo«t  cases  patents  -which  did  not  come  under  the  twenty- 
fiv*  yean'  restrictive  oUase,  and  are  now  transferable  or  sabject  to  an  incombranoe. 
Many  of  their  lands  had  become  encumbered  by  mortgages  in  amonnts  ran  ging  f  rom  |50 
to  9ijO,  amoanting  in  all  to  $4,H09.52.  These  mortgages  were  all  paid  ap  from  money 
received  from  a  per  capita  payment  made  to  them  by  me  May  2  last,  said  payment 
being  anthonsed  auder  date  of  April  12,  1887,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to 
pay  off  all  indeb^sdness  against  their  lands.  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  them  will 
not  allow  their  lands  to  again  become  encnmbered. 

Eight  hundred  and  sixty  acres  -were  cultivated  during  the  year  to  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
potMora,  and  vegetables.  Owing  to  dry  weather,  the  yield  of  grain  will  be  somewhat 
reduced.     It  is  ^imated  they  will  have — 

Biuhelg. 

Wheat 3,000 

Com 800 

Oats 2,000 

Potatoee 500 

Yegetablea 650 

Tfatea  fiame  honses,  16  by  36  feet,  oontaining  three  rooms,  were  built,  costing 
1913.07.  This  gives  every  one  a  frame  house.  They  have  been  well  provided  for  with 
famiog  implements  and  stock,  but  have  not  held  on  to  and  raised  as  much  stock  as 
tbey  sbooliL  Twenty-four  American  mares  were  furnished  them  by  contract  this 
year. 

The  Govenunant  day  school  located  at  Flandrean,  Dak.,  reports  an  average  attend- 
ance of  S3  for  ten  months.  The  board  of  27  pupils  was  paid  a  portion  of  the  year  at 
a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $873.80.  These  children  were  boarded  among  the  Indian 
Cuoiliea  living  near  the  school.  The  Flandrean  Indians  aU  being  farmers,  the  children 
ieeaiT«  aoa*  indnatrial  instroetion  at  home. 

POKCA8. 

The  Poncas  of  Dakota,  numbering  210,  located  on  the  Niobrara  river  near  its  Junc- 
tioa  with  the  llisnonri,  as  a  tribe  have  not  made  the  progress  in  agriculture  they 
slKmld  for  the  advantages  afforded  them.  Many  have  preferred  to  follow  the  advice 
of  some  of  their  chie&  and  cling  to  the  Indian  ways  and  remain  comparatively  idle. 
This  can  not  be  said  of  all  of  them,  for  quite  an  increasing  minority  have  broken  away 
froa  their  Indian  customs  and  refuse  to  make  presents,  and  as  farmers  and  stock- 
laiaers  are  making  commendable  progress,  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  and  have 
excited  the  enmity  of  the  less  prosperous  ones  who  tried  to  frown  down  their  effortt 
towards  the  white  man's  ways,  as  expressed  by  them,  but  have  failed,  and  the  thrifb 
of  the  few  has  encouraged  many  of  the  younger  people  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  a 
home  with  comfortable  surroundings  for  themselves. 

The  Poncas  have  not  advanced  as  far  in  the  mechanical  trades  as  the  Santees.  An 
efibrt  ia  being  made  to  have  them  do  their  own  mechanical  work,  and  will  be  broiight 
to  tha  froat  so  that  in  a  few  years  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  their  own  mechanics.  They 
have  improved  in  the  use  of  machinery,  breaking  much  less  this  year  than  last. 

Five  frame  houses  were  built  for  them  during  the  year,  size  12  by  24  feet,  two 
noaia,  casting  $1,069.51,  the  work  being  done  by  Santee  and  Ponca  mechanics.  Two 
tkooaaod  five  hundred  rods  of  fbnoe  were  bnilt,  fbncing  pasture  fields.  Heretofore  they 
hare  bnilt  large  fields  to  hold  in  common  for  their  stock.  This  season  I  encouraged 
each  person  having  stock  to  build  a  field  for  himself,  so  far  as  the  means  at  command 
went,  believing  it  would  stimulate  stock-raising  by  giving  them  a  more  personal  in- 
teieat  in  the  care  of  it. 

They  have  145  head  of  cattle  that  are  looking  fine,  reporting  an  increase  of  47  this 
vear.  I  have  steadily  refused  to  allow  them  to  sell  cattle  of  any  kind  unless  a  plausi- 
ble reason  existed^  Last  fall  I  took  back  several  head  that  had  been  sold  without 
permission.  A  large  amount  of  hay  is  being  put  up  by  the  Poncas,  not  only  for  their 
own  ose,  but  for  sale,  which  is  scarce  and  commands  a  good  price. 

The  day  school  at  Ponca,  although  small,  has  been  quite  successful  in  awakeninga 
denra  among  the  people  to  have  their  children  sent  to  school.  See  report  of  John  £. 
Saith  herewith,  which  I  desire  to  have  incorporated  in  this. 

SUGOBSnON. 

As  a  means  of  fitting  the  great  body  of  Indians  to  become  members  of  this  common- 
wealth of  republican  institutions,  I  suggest  that  a  move  be  made  looking  to  the  elect- 
ing of  ail  Indian  chiefs  by  vote  or  ballot  of  the  members  of  the  different  trit)es  to 
which  they  belong.  The  Indian  "  land  in  severalty  bill "  anticipates  citizenship  to 
aaoy  of  them  in  the  near  future,  and  of  course  they  will  then  have  the  ballot.  As 
eitizena  they  can  not  hold  ofiSoe  without  the  will  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Why  should 
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they  as  Indians  f  And  why  not  instract  them  as  Indians  instead  of  throwing  Hiem 
among  the  voting  popalation  without  even  knowing  what  a  ballot  is,  to  be  aftarwanl 
enlightened  T  I  do  not  think  it  cua  be  said  that  it  will  be  unfair  to  the  chiefs,  fo;  if 
deserving  they  will  be  elected  by  vote,  thus  being  assured  of  the  appreciation  of  their 
own  people,  and  if  not  worthy  they  should  not  be  in  power  to  obstruct  the  advance 
of  those  desiring  to  do  for  themselves.  New  life  will  be  added  to  those  who  are  looked 
np  to  by  the  Indians,  and  thought. and  individuality  stimulated  among  the  masses. 

RKCOMMEKDATION8. 

First.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Indian  schools  are  industrial  schools,  I 
would  recommend  that  the  quarterly  school-report  blanks  be  amended  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  the  industrial  occupation  of  children  be  given  with  each  change  of  season, 
and  that  tlie  principal  of  contract  school  be  required  to  forward  with  his  quarterly 
reports  a  written  statement  embodying  the  main  features  of  his  school's  progress. 
.  Second.  And  that  Indian  agents  bo  required  to  certify  to  your  office  the  names 
of  all  Indians  who  have  become  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  labor  generally  taught  on  reservations,  such  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
hMmess-maker,  miller,  engineer,  etc.,  and  that  they  be  given  the  preference  when 
filling  those  positions  at  the  different  agencies,  with  a  view  of  gradually  employing 
Indian  skilled  labor. 

Expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  constant  good-will  and  support  of  all  my  em- 
ployes,  the  cordial  good  feeling  of  those  engaged  in  mission  work,  and  thanking 
your  office  for  your  hearty  support,  I  rem  ain , 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Wtt.t., 
V.  B.  Inditm  Jgemt. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


FoNCA  Agikct,  Dakota,  July  3S,  U87. 
iSai.  Charles  Hill, 

Santte  Agency,  Nebratica: 

DCAB  SiK:  In  compliance  with  jroor  invitation  to  famish  a  statement  respecting  the  school  and  mis- 
sionary work  done  among  the  Poncas  dnring  the  past  year,  I  submit  the  foflowins : 

Theaay  school  has  been  oondocted  for  ten  months  daring  the  year  with  a  daily  session  of  foor 
hoars,  conunenoinK  at  half-past  9  and  continuine  nntil  12,  and  again  at  half-past  12  and  olosing  at  2. 
This  order  has  been  deemed  best,  becaose  the  children  will  bring  no  dinner  and  also  it  gives  sofflcient 
time  for  stady.  If  a  portion  of  the  time  coold  be  used  in  industrial  training  the  session  inight  be 
lengthened  advantageuasly. 

The  attendance  has  been  small  for  the  reason  that  there  are  few  ehildren.  Every  child  of  sehool  ige 
within  widking  distance  has  attended  with  more  or  less  regularity.  Daring  the  winter  the  attendance 
wasinoieaaed  somewhat  by  one  young  man  coming  whoobtainod  boardnear  the  school,  and  bysevetal 
children  of  visitors  who  remained  hero  for  some  months.  As  the  attendance  was  small  every  eflbrt 
was  made  to  induce  any  children  to  attend  who  might  be  benefited  by  school.  Nor  is  the  attendance 
likely  to  be  any  larger  this  next  year.  As  the  Poooas  are  liying  on  farms  no  more  will  move  in  near 
the  school-house,  as  the  laud  is  all  selected.  The  number  of  children  is  steadily  increasing,  as  the  birtlu 
are  more  than  the  deaths,  and  in  two  or  three  years  the  school  wiU  have  a  respectable  number  of  pa- 

If  the  value  of  my  work  here  were  to  be  measured  by  the  labor  done  in  the  sohool-room  it  would  be 
better  to  close  the  school  at  once  and  to  send  the  few  children  away  to  school.  But  the  whole  com- 
munity Is  a  school,  and  as  I  am  the  only  white  man  here  the  whole  bnrdeo  of  helping  them  in  the 
many  ways  in  which  they  need  aid  has  fallen  on  me.  Io»tmotion  and  advice  has  been  pven  in  every- 
thing that  could  better  their  condition.  Many  have  been  indaoed  to  go  away  to  school,  and  there  has 
been  a  general  awakening  on  thesubject  of  education.  Two  young  men,  with  the  belpand  instruction 
I  could  give  them,  built  in  a  oreditivble  manner  the  five  foundaUons  and  ohimneys  for  the  new  houses; 
and  the  shops  have  required  my  closest  attention  and  noc  a  little  manual  labor  on  my  part,  that  the 
work  might  bo  properly  done  and  on  time.  Instrnction  has  been  given  in  farming  wherever  it  eould 
be,  bat  lost  now  many  of  tbe  Poncas  know  so  much  in  their  own  estimation  about  farming  that  they 
can  learn  only  from  their  own  experience  and  failures. 

The  progress  in  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  few  who  have  attended  steadily  has  been  Teiy  en- 
couraging and  more  rapid  during  the  pant  year  than  over  before.  If  the  knowledge  aoquired  fivm 
books  were  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  successful  life  I  should  feel  fully  satisfied.  Botofactoal  prepare 
atioa  for  life's  duties  they  can  recoive  but  very  little  in  a  four  hours  daily  aeasioD  with  their  impeitect 
understanding  of  onr  Linguageand  the  remaining  twent.'^  hours  spent  in  homes  like  theirs.  They  need 
training  in  the  industries,  moralities,  and  amenities  of  the  home,  and  in  m.v  opinion  nothing  oonld  M  done 
which  would  advance  the  civilization  of  the  Puncas  moro  than  to  establish  a  boarding-school  among 
them  to  accommodate  25  or  30  pupils. 

Distmotion  has  been  given  during  the  year  in  moral  and  religious  duties.  A  religions  service  has 
been  held  on  Sunday  which  is  fairly  well  attended ;  a  Sunda.y-sohool  has  been  kept  up  a  part  of  the 
year  about  6  miles  from  the  agency,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twelve ;  and  on  Friday  evening  a 
meetiDg  held  for  general  moral  and  religious  training.  I  can  not  see  that  very  mnch  whioh  atoiwhas 
been  aooompIisbM.  The  Poncas  are  certainly  advancing  toward  a  truer  and  better  life,  and  I  have  no 
ilonbt  that  it  is  due  largely  to  the  indirect  influence  of  religious  instmotion.  In  the  imrformance  of 
ibis  general  misslonaiv  work  I  represent  tbe  American  Missionary  Association. 

yours,  very  truly,  _        _ 

Jomi  K.  Burin. 
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Sahtu  AaixcT.Augmt  18, 1887. 
Bta-CBARLsa  Hru,, 

U,  A  JtuUan  Agmt: 

SB:  la  oomplUooe  with  your  request  I  submit  this,  m;  seooad  annaal  report. 

iJarias  tb«  ymr  put  805  cases  have  been  treated  by  the  agency  physician.  This  nnmber  does  not 
ladade  aoy  of  the  Innnmerabio  oases  prescribed  for  at  the  physician  s  office  not  afterward  heard  from, 
sad  el  wtuch  no  record  ia  made.  Kioeteeu  deaths  have  ooooned  daring  the  year— 18  from  disease 
praper,  and  1  soicide.  Twenty-four  Indian  children  have  been  bom  on  the  reservation,  12  males  and 
ii  feaalea,  in  a  population  of  about  853. 

The  people  are  Mdly  afflicted  with  scrofnia  and  consumption.  I  liave  no  thoneht  that  a  Santee  fam- 
ily eu  be  found  in  which  death  has  not  come  iiom  one  or  the  other  of  these  diseases.  These  afflictiatis 
tuynrnt  the  people  greatly,  and  I  am  snre  that  the  missionaries  ooold  not  have  pat  their  moral  qnaU- 
fcartoBs  so  much  in  advaoce  of  their  temporal  welfare  but  for  the  in&uence  which  the  fear  of  death 
froB  •emfula  or  consumption  has  upon  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  death-rate  during  the  year 
pat  has  has  been  leas  thaii  thenomberof  births,  and  it  will  become  less  each  sacceeding  year  as  the  peo- 
|l»  aojolrB  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Oaring  tte  summer  months  they  live  on  their  claims,  where  they  can  watch  their  little  Aelds  of  grow- 
taff  grain  and  vagetablea.  Their  country  ia  poorly  supplied  with  water,  and  they  are  not  well  enough 
advaaoed  to  know  that  pure,  cold  water  is  better  and  more  palatable  than  warm  water  from  a  pond 
vUch  may  be  full  of  organic  matter.  This  being  so,  they  are  daily  drinking  stagnant  water  contain- 
iag  Byriaos  of  diseaae  germs.  Part  of  the  reservation  is  destitute  of  fuel,  and  as  a  conseqaonce  its 
•amaier  occupants  are  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  when  oar  long  winters  come,  to  share  the 
Wiyitalltiee  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors.  Tisits  to  their  domiciles  at  this  time  of  the  year  im- 
Breaa  me  deeply.  Mercury  la  below  zero,  the  wind  is  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  snow  may  be  drifting 
hgb  when  I  knock  at  the  door  for  admission.  In  the  tight  little  Government  house  I  find  all  the  oats, 
dapi  babes,  and  other  members  of  several  tamilies  coogregated,  and  unengaged,  save  in  smoking,  talk- 
lag,  aad  alecping.  One  dog  is  generally  found  under  the  stove,  while  the  others  fure  equally  with 
mate occaPMita  of  the  bouse-  The  windows  are  closed,  and  these  people  and  animals  are  breathing 
aa  acsosphere  which  has  been  polluted  by  the  exhalations  from  disintegrating  lung  tissue  and  the 
SMsaalions  from  open  sores. 

Hist  mortality  is  not  greater  noder  these  conditions  is  a  wonder.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
iisalees  have  pasHed  the  worst  period  found  between  wild  life  and  true  civilization.  Thev  will  not 
kecooie  extinct,  as  baa  been  predicted  of  tho  Indian  race.  People  who  know  Indians  are  beginning 
to  rsalise  that  they  can  survive  theordeal,  and  the  faster  they  are  pnsbed  through  the  transition  period 
lbs  giuatur  will  be  the  nnmber  rescued  Crom  barbarism  and  death  from  lingering  disease. 
Tonr  obedient  servant, 

W.  UcEat  Douoak,  M.  D., 

Agency  Phytieian, 


Sahtbb  Normal  Thahhms  School, 
ambicax  ulssioiiabt  association, 
fiontM  Agmey,  llebr.,  Augutt  19, 1887. 
CiAXtas  Hill, 

r.  S.  Indian  Agent,  SanUt  Agmey,  Ntbr. : 

The  pfogress  of  oar  Santee  Normal  Training  School  daring  the  post  year  has  been  very  gratifying. 
The  work  of  the  year  is  good  in  itseU,  but  the  greater  satisfactioa  comes  from  seeing  that  the  results 
ef  each  year  am  an  advance  apon  those  before  it,  and  that  the  plan  that  baa  been  in  our  mind  for  the 
asreateen  years  this  school  has  been  in  operation  ia  becoming  fulOlled.  Time  and  practical  results 
bsve  proven  tbe  soundness  of  our  ideas  and  correctness  of  our  methods. 

Hanoal  tnkining  has  always  been  prominent  in  our  school ;  but  for  a  number  of  years  past  we 
have  ma^  it  coequal  with  school-room  work,  one  section  of  the  school  being  in  the  industrial  classes 
ia  the  ahoas,  Cann,  kitciiens,  laundries,  sewing  rooms,  etc.,  while  tlte  other  section  was  in  the  aohool- 
nom;  ana  so  (am  about.  We  have  found  on^  bene&cent  results  from  this  plan  of  co-ordinating  the 
iadaatiia!  and  academio  training.  The  health  of  tho  pnpils  is  improved  by  it,  and  their  proficiency 
■a  achool-raom  studies  and  handicrafts  Is  mataally  advanced,  the  one  by  the  stimnlas  of  the  other. 
Oar  pnpila  are  brighter  in  the  school<room  than  ail-day  soholars,  and  make  more  advance  in  their  in- 
<■■  trial  liMsonn  than  those  do  who  do  not  go  to  schooL 

Kliile  all  oar  industrial  classes  have  made  good  progress,  the  best  progress  has  been  made  in  our 
MackamltUng  department,  and  for  the  evident  reason  that  the  instrnctor  has  had  such  command  of 
the  Dakota  htncoage  that  he  haa  been  able  to  explain  the  principles  and  processes  involved,  in  a  way 
iiapiwible  in  English.    This  of  course  will  not  be  done  any  more  under  order  of  tbe  Indian  Ot&ce. 

Already  mach  practical  advantage  has  come  to  our  pupils  from  this  branch  of  their  training.  One 
•f  oar  studente  went  oat  last  vacation  and  was  boss  carpenter  on  a  church  which  his  own  people  were 
boU^nc.  Another  seonreit  an  appointment  as  assistant  blacksmith.  It  is  not  our  object  to  teach  the 
trjdcs  toafew,  but  to  give  all  sucn  training  as  shall  make  them  generally  "  handy,  and  give  them 
the  Duatery  of  tbenuel  ves. 

Kor  achoot-Toom  work  we  have  a  fine  conis  of  teachers.  Mr.  J.  A.  Chadhoome,  a  trained  and  skilled 
teacher,  lain  charge  of  this  department,  whiletaklnguptheroundof  studies  commonly  pursued,  we 
have  ah  o  bad  claues  in  algebra,  botany,  and  geometry.  Host  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  studies 
Ihat  lead  to  a  good  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English  langnage.  To  this  end  translation  work  from 
Xacliahto  Dakota  and  from  Dakota  to  Bngilsh,  and  the  comparative  study  of  tho  two  languages  in 
Iheir  atnictare  and  idioms,  have  been  most  helpful  in  giving  the  pupil  a  good  vocabulary  and  an  easy 
a«of  £n.;lUb.  Now  that  saoh  exercises  are  forbidden,  wocaauot  attain  the  same  rntalts  a!i  quickly 
or  as  Tell  Oae  of  our  most  useful  books  has  been  the  Interlinear  EaglishDakota  Boador,  Urst  pub- 
baked  under  tbe  auspices  of  the  Indian  Bareau. 

Uusto  asd  drawing  ore  studies  for  which  our  pupils  have  great  liking.  Miss  H.  B.  Haley,  our  In- 
•tractor  in  ujuaia,  is  an  experienced  teacher  in  her  department,  and  an  a»lept  in  drilling  Indian  pupils, 
aa  bc9r  clionifi  classes  aud  organ  pupils  demonstrate.  Tlie  ability  to  sing  and  to  accompauy  song  on 
tbaeabioet  orcao  is  a  very  impnrtaat  part  of  tho  training  of  those  of  our  pupils  who  are  to  be  teacli- 
«ra  <  inr  teacher  of  drawing,  Misa  Hilen  £ .  Ilaynes.  has  uoa  good  snooeaa  in  all  her  classes.  Most  of 
lbs  work  is  free-hand  drawing  and  from  objocts.  Bat  this  year,  with  special  reference  to  the  shop- 
wnrk.  wo  uave  introduced  mechanical  drawing. 

Oar  normal  department  which  we  have  been  working  towards  for  several  years,  now  gives  promise  of 
feed  snece^  Miss  Kdith  Leonard,  a  graduate  of  Bridgewater  Normal,  Massachaaetta,  is  the  instruc- 
tm.  and  alao  baa  charge  of  the  primary  deportment,  which  ia  our  model  school.    The  normal  class  of 
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six  has  done  good  work.  Here,  too,  the  nse  of  the  Dakota  is  indispensable  to  the  host  iustrnotkm. 
Things,  not  niunes,  are  what  the  trae  te^ohermost  grasp  ;  then  names  oome  afterwards.  What  head- 
way could  one  make  teacbing  psychology  in  German  terms  to  one  vho  bad  but  little  knowledge  of 
German. 

We  have  had  yearly  a  theolojieal  cUui  in  some  shape,  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  To  this*we 
have  gathered,  from  time  to  time,  those  who  wore  already  pastors  of  Indian  chnrches  and  thoee  who  are 
Itrep.-iring  to  £0  as  mi8sionar,y  teachers.  This  class  has  done  much  t;ood  in  traiuing  those  who  are  tt>e 
spiritual  andiDtelleotnal  leaders  of  this  Indian  people.  Bat  the  instruction'  in  this  department  has  to 
bu  almost  entirely  In  the  Dakota,  and  so,  under  the  order  of  the  Indian  OlHre,  it  is  snspcnded. 

We  have  also  made  much  of  training  oarpnpils  to  be  competent  inttrprctert.  Tbose  who  are  ttained 
in  the  schools  most  stand  as  mDdiators  batwoon  the  two  ruco^.  ami  aa  sncb  should  be  able  to  think 
and  speak  the  langaaTe  of  both.  Heretofore'  the  Grovornmimt  has  recognizetl  tiie  good  work  we  are 
doing  in  this  line,  ana  for  two  years  extended  aid  to  tbo  iichual  for  the  salce  of  this  uone.  This,  how- 
ever, is  now  all  broken  up  by  the  order  of  the  Government. 

As  principal  of  the  school  I  have  endeavored  to  round  out  and  complete  the  whole  oonrse  of  study 
and  training  by  daily  lectures  at  morning  chapel.  It  lias  been  the  oppurtunity  for  briu^g  np  an  ou- 
told  variety  of  topics  related  to  goo<l  discipline  and  correct  IIvIde  as  indiviiloals  and  citizens.  The 
great  aim  has  been  to  reach  those  Ctner  springs  of  will,  which,  ^ghtl  y  developed,  make  good  ebaraettr. 
To  do  this  efficiently,  to  get  at  the  pupils  in  their  inner  castle,  these  lecttires  have  been  largely  in 
Dakota.    Gons(;quently  they  have  been  discontinueu. 

For  seventeen  years  I  liave  been  working  to  create  this  school.  First,  by  bringing  the  Dakota  tilbea 
to  understand  wHat  a  true  school  meant,  and  by  stimulating  in  them  the  desire  for  the  higher  trainiDC, 
the  real  education.  Oat  of  this  edacated  sentiment  the  school  has  grown.  It  is  not  a  drafted  sduMuI 
It  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  Indian  advance  more  than  any  school  in  the  country.  Secondly, 
by  studying  oarefuUy  all  methods  of  instraction  in  their  relation  to  the  needs  of  this  people,  adopting 
and  adapting  nntil  we  have  a  consistent  system,  whose  work  approves  its  wisdom.  I  have  aJao  gath- 
ered here  a  plant  in  buildlDgs  and  apparatus  worth  tSO.OOt).  And  now  tbis  is  to  be  dismembered^ and 
eviscerated  Dy  the  order  of  the  Government. 

Thanking  yoa  for  your  uniform  kindness  in  helping  oa  on  in  oar  work,  I  am,  yours  respeotfiiUy, 

Alfred  L.  Kiogs, 
Prinoip  cU  Santa  Iformal  Training  SAoot. 


Nevada  Agbmct,  Nevada, 

Augu»t2i,18ST. 
Sir:-  I  have  the  hoaor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  ananal  report  of  affaira  at  this 
ap^noy  daring  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1887,  together  with  census  and  statistics 
of  Indians  residing  on  the  three  reservations  comprising  Nevada  Agency,  Nev.,  as  re- 
quired by  circular  letter  of  June  13,  1887. 

INDIANS. 

The  population  of  the  Pah-Ute  tribe  of  Indians  is  e&timated  at  4,500,  all  told,  4^ 
of  whom  reside  permanently  upon  Walker  Eiver  Seservation  and  469  upon  Pyramid 
Lake  Reservation. 

The  Pi-Utes  nnmber  150,  and  only  a  &v  of  them  reside  permanently  npon  Moapa 
Eeser ration.  Farmer  W.  S.  Bradfute  reports  on  censns  roll  82  names,  which  lie 
states  iuclades  visitors. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  fully  three-fourths  of  these  Indians  do  not  avail  them- 
sblves  of  the  benefits  which  they  might  derive  from  the  Grovemment  by  living  on  their 
reservations  and  working,  preferring  to  loiter  around  the  surbnrbs  of  adjac«it  towns 
along  the  lines  of  railroad,  doing  some  little  work,  begging,  and  leading  a  lazy  life 
generally.  However,  there  are  a  few  hnadred  who  work  on  farms  and  in  salt,  soda, 
and  borax  marshes.  Tbose  who  are  willing  to  work  command  good  wages,  as  they 
are  considered  fair  laborers. 

The  Pah-Utes  living  on  these  reservatioos  are  certainly  deserving  of  all  the  enooor- 
agement  which  they  are  receiving  from  the  Government.  They  are,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, peaceable,  quiet,  law-abiding,  tractable,  sober,  and  industrious,  doing  much 
bard  work  to  place  their  little  farms  in  a  condition  for  advantageous  cultivation,  by 
plowing,  scraping,  etc.,  and  leveling  their  lands,  in  order  to  make  irrigation  practi- 
cable. Their  industries  consist  principally  of  farming,  teaming,  and  fishing.  They 
have  harvested  on  their  individual  farms,  as  arrived  at  by  actual  measurement, 
count,  and  close  estimates  700  tons  of  bay,  <>,800  bushels  of  wheat,  1,600  bnshels  of 
barley,  300  bushels  of  oats,  700  bashels  of  potatoes,  150  bnshels  of  com,  54,000  pounds 
assorted  vegetables,  6,000  melons,  and  2,7UU  pumpkins  and  squash. 

They  have  hauled  with  their  teams  for  rations  and  credits  on  wagons  and  harness 
1,700  perch  of  stone  with  which  to  strengthen  the  dams  and  abutments  of  bridge ; 
hauled  from  Wadsworth  to  reservations  '/:i6,118  pounds  of  freight,  for  which  they 
have  received  from  the  Government  in  cash  91,264.76  and  $100.44  credit  on  wagons: 
also  $127.25  for  harvesting,  and  have  for  rations  chopped  for  agency  and  school  fnel 
153  cords  of  wood,  and  have  also  done  au  immense  amount  of  work  in  widening  and 
cleaning  out  the  main  irrigating  ditches. 

It  is  estimated  that  they  caught  and  sold  50,000  pounds  of  fish,  from  which  tiiay 
probably  realized  $3,000.    They  have  also  hewn  and  put  ap  10  log  cabius,  16  by  Hi 
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(set,  for  which  the  Government  famished  the  lumber,  shingles,  doors,  and  windows, 
At  •  cost  of  $365.  Some  of  these  cablna  are  not  yet  completed,  bat  the  carpenter  is  at 
work  on  them  and  will  soon  have  them  all  completed. 

AOEMCT  FABM. 

The  agency  farm  ooosiatsofaboatSOacresoflaDd,  30of  whiohareinpastnte,  7  were 
seeded  in  oats,  and  3  in  wheat  were  out  in  the  milk  for  hay,  also  6  acres  of  alfalfa  and 
4  of  com.  We  have  already  cut  two  crops  of  alfalfa  bay  and  conld  ont  two  more,  but  I 
have  concladed  to  let  the  third  crop  go  to  seed  and  have  it  headed  by  Indian  women 
in  the  same  manner  they  gather  their  grain,  saving  the  seed  for  next  year's  planting, 
aad  catting  the  hay  for  feediug  cattle  daring  the  winter;  this,  together  with  the  4 
acres  of  com  fodder,  will  give  as  an  abundance  of  feed  for  stock  at  tliis  reserve  for  the 
Msoaon,  as  we  have  already  harvested  and  stacked  30,270  onbio  feet,  or  60  tons,  of  ex- 
eellent  assorted  hay,  IH  of  wliioh  being  what  is  known  here  as  "  blae-Joint." 

O.  B.  Oenty,  farmer  in  charge  at  Walker  Biver  Reserve,  has  7  acres  of  land  nnder 
cnltiTation,  and  reports  having  cat  8  tons  of  hay. 

STOCK. 

The  stock  owned  by  the  Government  at  this  agency  is,  as  usual,  in  fine  condition, 
aad  there  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  required.  We  lost  one  fine  old  horse  by  a  run- 
away, wherein  he  was  killed. 

The  swine  have  not  done  as  well  as  was  expected,  as  the  amount,  960,  allowed  for 
the  parchaae,  $20  of  which  was  paid  for  one  fine  male  pig,  leaving  only  $40  with  which 
to  porehaae  ten  shoats.  I  had  to  purchase  inferior  stock  and  breed  np,  which  is  a  slow 
froeesi,  yet  we  will  be  able  to  put  up  some  pork  next  quarter. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

We  have  sostained  a  heavy  and  incalculable  loss  in  fruit  trees.  From  the  1,600  set  ont 
inthespringof  1885 wehaveonlyGOOliving.  Thislossisattribntedtothelong, nnusual 
dry  spell  of  weather  experienced  last  winter  after  crops  had  been  harvested  andirriga- 
tioD  suspended.  As  it  was  qdite  cool,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  fruit  trees  re- 
qaired  water,  as  the  leaves  had  fallen  from  all  vegetation.  I  am  now  convinced  that 
the  want  of  water  caused  the  loss,  and  can  only  impute  it  to  my  ignorance  of  the  fact, 
not  negligence  or  carelessness.  Others  may  benefit  by  this  knowledge.  The  late  frost 
killed  all  fruit  hereabonts.     Trees  that  are  living  look  healthy  and  thrifty. 

EDUCATIOH. 

The  boarding-school  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  as  also  the  day-school  at  Walker 
River  Beflerration  have  both  been  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  pupils.  Not- 
withstanding  that  Mr.  W.  I.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  training-school  at  Grand 
Junetioti,  Colo.,  obtained  ten  of  the  most  advanced  scholars  (boys)  from  the  boarding- 
•diool  and  eight  boysfrom  Walker  River  Reservation,  and  judgingfrom  letters  received 
•f  recent  date  by  relatives  and  friends  from  these  boys,  they  are  appareptly  better  con- 
tented with  their  new  liome  than  was  anticipated,  yet  I  have  grAve  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  move  in  having  the  transfer  of  children  made,  as  it  has  certainly  had  a 
OMat  demoralizing  effect  on  these  scholars,  which  I  hope  will  only  be  temporary.  The 
children  who  were  competing  with  each  other  in  advancement  in  education  seem  to 
hare  lost  some  of  their  ambition  in  that  direction,  and  I  fear  it  will  prove  a  hard  task 
to  revive  it  again  as  of  yore,  the  parents  of  those  remaining  no  doubt  fearing  that  when 
their  ctaildren  arrive  at  the  same  proficiency  they  will  leave  them  also,  wiile  the  pa- 
rents of  those  who  are  in  Colorado  mourn  them  as  lost,  or  as  they  would  the  dead,  and 
are  fireqaently  at  the  office  at  daylight  making  inquiries  as  to  their  (the  children's) 
wdCare  and  asking  for  letters.  It  is  really  a  pitiful  sight  to  witness  their  distress  and 
sorrow  at  times  when  they  come  to  talk  about  theohil£en  and  ask  bowmany  "  moons" 
before  they  come  home,  while  their  appearance  indicates  that  they  bad  passed  a  rost- 
Inainight.  or  perhaps  not  slept  any.  At  times  I  really  feel  sorry,  and  console  thorn  in 
every  possible  manner,  by  pointing  ont  the  advantages  their  children  will  derive  by 
the  change,  and  refer  them  to  the  letters  of  encouragement  they  receive.  They  have 
Ix^itl  of  the  recent  Indian  troubles  in  Colorado,  and  their  greatest  fears  will  soon  be 
aroused,  when  I  anticipate  that  thoy  will  insist  upon  me  to  intieroede  in  their  behalf 
with  the  Department  to  have  their  children  returned. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  success  will  crown  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  taking  an  in- 
tetest  in  having  an  appropriation  made  for  the  erection  of  a  building  and  the  estab- 
nt  of  an  iodustrial  training-school  in  Carson  City,  or  somewhere  witUn  the 
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borders  of  this  State,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  would  prove  the  very  best  thing  which 
could  be  done  for  the  rising  generation  of  aborijgines  of  this  State,  and  my  opinion  is  . 
fortified  by  the  action  of  tae  last  State  legislature  in  session,  when  it  appropriated 
$10,000  to  be  expended  for  that  pnrpose.    The  Indians  are  praying  for  such  a  school, 
where  children  can  be  taught  within  their  reach. 

Now  that  our  school  facilities  are  to  be  increased  by  the  building  of  a  new  school- 
house  here  at  agency  headcinarters,  I  confidently  look  for  a  large  attendance  of  pupils 
when  it  is  completed. 

There  are  enough  Pah-Ute  children  of  school  age  to  fill  a  half  dozen  school-houses, 
providing  there  was  some  means  devised  of  collecting  them  and  compelling  their  at- 
tendance at  school.  I  believe  in  compulsory  education.  We  have  such  a  law  in  force 
in  this  State ;  and  as  the  citizens  are  constantly  complaining  of  Indian  children  being 
a  great  nuisance  around  their  towns  and  places  of  business,  I  have  no  donbt  but  that 
the  State  law  could  bo  readily  so  amended  as  to  require  peace  officers  to  arrest  all  In- 
dian children  of  school  age  and  deliver  them  to  Indian  agenta  and  superintendents  at 
their  terminal  points  for  receiying  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  from  where  they 
could  be  conveyed  to  schools  on  reservations  at  a  very  slight  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  wonld  necessitate  the  erection  of  more  boarding-schools,  but  I  believe 
the  beneficial  resnlts  that  wonld  accrae  by  adopting  such  a  course  would  warrant 
the  expenditure.  There  is  certainly  no  class  of  people  within  the  confines  of  our 
Government  upon  whom  the  rigid  enforcement  of  such  a  law  could  bestow  such  bea- 
eficial  results  as  it  would  our  aborigines. 

INDDSTRIBS  TAUGHT. 

The  boys  have  been  taught  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  teaming,  farming,  gar- 
dening, handling  wood,  and  caring  for  stock  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  indnstrial 
teacher.  They  have  raised  from  8  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  350  bushels  po- 
tatoes, 60  bushels  green  corn,  15  bushels  tnrnips,  15,000  pounds  assorted  vegetables, 
4,000  melons,  500  pumpkins,  and  500  heads  of  cabbage. 

The  girls  haye  been  tanght  sewing,  cooking,  chamber  work,  etc.  They  have  fabri- 
cated the  following  articles :  15  aprons,  110  ciiemises,  121  dresses,  60  paii-s  pants,  251 
shirts,  2  skirts,  46  pillow-cases,  7  bedticks,  23  towels,  5  vests,  and  4  waists. 

At  the  boarding-school  we  have  had,  for  the  ten  months  school  was  in  session,  a 
daily  average  attendance  of  57  pupils ;  at  the  day-school,  a  daily  ayerage  attendance 
for  the  number  of  days  school  was  in  session  during  the  ten  months,  3i:i. 

In  summing  np  the  advancements  made  by  the  pnpils,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that 
my  most  sanguine  and  earnest  hope  for  their  success  has  been  more  than  realized. 

BUHJJINGS. 

During  vaoatisn  we  have  had  all  the  agency  and  school-buildings  repaired,  reno- 
vated, and  whitewashed,  which  gives  the  sorroandings  here  a  cheenul  and  attractive 
appearance. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFBN8BS. 

This  court  is  composed  of  the  captain  of  police  and  2  privates,  1  of  whom  has 
refused  a  reappointment  to  the  position  of  either  judge  or  policeman,  saying  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it,  and  that  he  had  worked  long  enough  for  nothing,  only  to 
make  enemies.  While  I  regret  his  action,  as  he  ia  a  good  interpreter  (and  I  was  not 
Allowed  one  for  this  agency),  I  approve  of  his  judgment,  as  it  is  a  thankless  and  vex- 
atious position  to  occupy.  I  think  that  judges  sbould  be  remnnerated.  However,  the 
court  has  had  but  little  business  brought  before  it  during  the  year. 

Three  Indians  were  arrested  for  drinking  whisky,  tried  by  this  csurt,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  thirty  days  in  the  guard-house ;  two  of  them  bonght  the  whiskTi 
and  told  where  they  got  it.  I  had  tie  white  man  arrested  by  the  United  States  mar- 
shal, tried  before  Commissioner  Julieo,  at  Reno,  who  held  him  nnder  $500  bond  to 
answer  the  charge. '  As  there  was  a  change  made  in  United  States  attorneys,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  present  incumbent,  Thomas  E.  Hayden,  stating  that  the  evi- 
dence was  deemed  insafiicient  to  obtain  a  conviction,  or  that  the  commissioner  and 
attorney  who  had  previously  tried  the  case  bad  so  informed  him ;  also  that  the 
United  States  authorities  were  much  opposed  to  incurring  the  expense  of  trials,  ex- 
cept where  the  evideuce  is  quite  strung  and  conclusive,  Not  being  able  to  produce 
any  strouger  evidence,  I  presume  the  case  was  dismissed. 

There  have  been  three  other  suits  of  but  little  importance  brought  during  the  year, 
to  decide  the  right  to  property,  which  was  settled  by  the  court. 

While  the  court  has  had  but  little  to  do,  I  know  it  strikes  terror  to  evil-doers,  and 
no  doubt  has  saved  as  much  trouble.  Drunkenness  on  this  reaeryation  has  almost  en* 
tirely  disappeared. 
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POUCB  FORCE. 

Tbe  police  force  oonsists  of  1  captain,  1  sergeant,  and  9  privates,  tho  sergeant  and 
3priT»tea  being  appointed  to  serve  at  Walker  Riyer  Beserratlon.  They  are  doing 
well,  and  peace,  order,  and  prosperity  are  the  result. 

HISSIONABT. 

Hie  BeT.  J.  M.  Helsey,  of  the  Baptist  Chnroh,  who  resides  in  Wadsworth,  o£Bciates 
here,  holding  divine  services  in  school-room  usually  once  a  week.  He  talces  a  great 
interast  in  the  christianization  of  the  Pah-Utes,  and  always  addresses  a  large  as- 
nmblage  when  school  is  iu  session,  as  many  of  the  older  Indians  like  to  attend  church. 
He  talKB  with  much  earnestness  and  is  decidedly  impressive.  Tbe  Indians  listen  at- 
teatively  and  like  him  very  much. 

SANITABT. 

Tbe  health  of  Indians  and  employ^  at  this  agency  during  the  year  has  been 
czecedinzly  good.  Dr.  R.  Webber,  agency  physician,  has  administered  to  the  wante 
of  ■everaT  hundred ,  and  been  very  successful  in  his  treatment  of  them. 

Many  of  tbe  Indians  who  were  almost  blind  have  regained  their  sight.  The  bene- 
ficial resolts  to  these  necessitous  unfortunates  already  accomplished  by  his  oare  and 
treatment  appear  miraculous.  Mortality  report  shows  11  deaths — 7  males,  4  females; 
44  birtba— :23  males,  H  females. 

EMPLOYES. 

Tbe  employ^  have  most  cheerfully,  and  with  'sign<»  nnanimity,  accomplished  the 
daties  assigned  to  them. 

IN  CONCLUSION, 

To  yon  and  the  Department  officers  I  desire  to  return  thanks  for  the  conrteoas  mdn- 
ner  in  which  you  have  so  promptly  complied  with  requests  for  supplies  and  funds  to 
enable  me  to  accomplish  what  has  been  done. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

W.  D.  C.  Gibson, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 
Tbe  COMMISSIONKB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Western  Shoshone  Aobnct,  Nevada, 

^ti9it«(25, 1887. 

Sir:  Iq  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Department  I  have  the  honor  to 
Mbmit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  together 
with  statistics  and  census.  The  Indians  on  this  reservation  comprise  portions  of  two 
tribes,  Sboahones  and  Flutes,  and,  according  to  the  census  recently  taken,  numbered, 
Shoahones,  296;  Piutes,  115;  total,  411. 

Tbe  Pintes  have  recently  settletd  on  the  new  addition,  made  by  Executive  order 
«f  the  President  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe.  I  regret  to  state  there  is  very  little 
■grieoltnral  or  arable  land,  as  well  as  an  insufficiency  of  water  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses, whereas  on  the  Shoshone  portion  of  the  reserve  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water,  with  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  acres  of  agricultural  land.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  these  tribes  should  not  be  consolidated;  tney  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed, 

1  tbey  hare  intermarried  nntil  there  really  exists  no  appreciable  difference  between 

FARMING. 

Tbe  Indians  of  this  agency  have  made  commendable  efforts  in  their  agricultural  pur- 
nits  tbe  present  year ;  they  have  worked  with  unusual  industry  and  earnestness,  and 
have  nearly  doubled  the  area  under  onltivation  last  year.  They  have  paid  more  at- 
tention to  improving  their  places  and  cultivating  their  gardens,  and  their  crops  would 
have  been  excellent,  but,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  ground  sqninels,  their  grain 
crops  were  nearly  all  destroyed  in  spite  of  their  diligent  efforts  to  protect  them.  I 
ngret  to  state  this  serious  loss  will  necessitate  the  purchase  of  flour  requiied  for  sab- 
I  «f  tbe  Indians  for  the  pteaent  year,  also  an  outlay  for  seed  wheat. 
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CONDITION  AND  PROGRK88. 

I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  Expressed  in  the  oiroular  letter  fit>m 
the  Departnient,  which  says,  "  that  the  Indians  mnst  rely  npon  their  own  reso  trees 
for  all  that  they  get  and  properly  care  for  that  which  is  placed  in  their  hands.  The 
agent  is  directed  to  tell  the  Indians  that  he  is  in  earnest  when  he  tells  them  thattbey 
■can  support  themselves  and  the  time  has  come  whep  they  mast  do  so  or  starve." 
Bat  it  reqnires  something  more  than  words  to  convince  the  Indians  that  yon  are  in 
earnest.  It  will  be  my  nntiring  effort  to  make  them  self-supporting.  Enconrage- 
nient  will  be  given  those  who  manifest  a  disposition  to  work  and  improve  their  con- 
dition by  preferring  in  the  distribation  of  aseful  articles.  The  work  of  civilizing 
these  Indians  will  be  slow ;  it  will  reqnire  many  years  nnder  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cnmstances  to  elevate  them  to  the  respectable  standard  of  civilization.  The  prevail- 
ing opinion  that  the  Indian  is  ready  and  anxioas  to  become  civilized  isa  mistake.  As 
a  rale  he  is  opposed  to  it ;  he  clings  to  his  nomadic  habits  of  life. 

The  ultimate  and  sacoessfnl  solution  of  this  Indian  problem  depends  npon  a  care- 
ful and  proper  education  of  the  Indian  children,  and  the  greatest  possible  care  should 
be  given  to  this  branch  of  the  Indian  service. 

If  permitted  to  snggest  the  need  of  these  Indians,  I  would  issue  fewer  annuity 
goods  and  only  to  those  who  are  actually  in  need  and  deserving;  fewer  blankete;  less 
"tepee  "cloth,  and  more  lumber;  and  some  mode  ofooeroing  them  to  send  their  child- 
ren to  school  when  all  other  means  fail ;  and  the  allotment  of  lands  to  them  in  sev- 
eralty as  soon  as  can  be  done,  so  as  to  require  all  who  are  able  to  Bapi>ort  themselves 
to  do  so.  If  this  policy  is  rigorously  pursued  in  a  few  years  it  is  my  conviction  that 
they  will  become  self-sapporting. 

EDUCATION. 

The  day  aohool  established  at  this  agency  on  the  14th  of  March  last  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  under  the  superior  guidance  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  Wines,  who  seems  to  possess 
a  peculiar  faculty  for  teaching  Indian  children.  I  am  much  pleased  with  her  mode  of 
teaching  and  general  supervision  of  the  scholars.  Considering  the  short  time  this 
school  has  been  in  operation,  the  scholars  have  made  considerable  progress.  Indian 
children  learn  as  readily  the  priipary  branches  of  education  as  white  onildren,  while 
in  writing  and  drawing  they  excel. 

A  mid-day  meal  is  given  the  pupils,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  boys  attending  the  school  have  performed  cheerflilly  the  manual  labor 
required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  school  garden,  and  vegetables  will  be  produced  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  school  during  the  winter.  > 

The  daily  average  attendance  is  35  scholars.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  accommodation  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  at  this  agency. 
1  would  recommeud  that  the  present  school-room  should  be  enlarged  and  that  an  ad- 
ditional teacher  should  be  employed.  I  think  50  scholars  could  be  induced  to  attend 
school  if  room  was  provided. 

After  a  term  of  four  months  uid  a  half,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  give  a  vacation  of 
four  weeks  during  August,  so  as  to  give  the  scholars  rest  and  allow  the  larger  boya 
to  assist  their  parents  daring  harvest. 

8ANITABT. 

The  physiciafi  reports  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  good.  The  death-iate 
has  not  been  large.    The  births  have  exceeded  the  deaths. 

POLICB. 

The  Indian  police  have  performed  their  duties  qnitiO  satisfactorily,  but  will  not 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  suppression  of  gambling.    I  shall  continue  to  use  every 
effort  in  my  power  to  suppress  this  vice. 
Very  respeotfally, 

John  B.  Scott, 
U.  S.  IndUm  Agent. 
The  CoiaassiONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


MBSCAI.BRO  AOENCT,  NkW  MEXICO, 

A^utt  1,  18S7. 
Sir:  Referring  to  a  circular  letter  from  your  office,  dated  June  13  last,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Mesoatero  Ai»- 
aches. 
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THE  RESEBVATION. 

• 

Tki«  reaervation.  established  in  1873,  is  located  ia  southeastern  New  Mexico,  abont 
900  milea  soath  of  Santa  ¥6,  and  140  miles  northeast  of  £1  Paso,  Tex.  It  contains 
aearly  800  sqnare  miles,  and  lies  in  the  Sierra  Blanca  and  Sacramento  monutain 
ttatfta.  The  greatest  altitude  is  that  attained  by  the  chief  peak  of  the  former  range, 
which  is,  according  to  Iiawton's  Military  Map,  11,892  feet.  The  country  comprising 
the  rewsrvation  is  all  monntainoos,  bnt  as  fine  as  any  in  the  Territory.  It  is  well 
watered  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  ifell  timbered  with  pine,  flr,  cedar, 
Jaaiper,  And  pifion,  with  some  post-oaks  and  aspens,  and  affords  an  exoelleot  range 
br  boraes and  cattle.bnt  isof  smallvalne  for  agricnUnral  purposes.  Thisisdaeto 
the  limited  area  of  irrigable  land.  There  is  still  some  game  to  be  found,  such  as 
deer,  tnrkey,  bear,  mountain  lion,  and  elk,  bat  it  is  becoming  scarce. 

THE  AOBNCT. 

The  agency  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  reservation,  38  miles  from  Fort  Stan- 
tan,  the  nearest  military  post.  It  is  a  healthful  and  attractive  location  in  the  Bio 
Toleroeo  caBon,  surrounded  by  wooded  mountains  and  watered  by  numerons  clear, 
mM  strings.  The  altitude  of  the  agency  is  6,448  feet,  which  renders  it  very  pleasant 
in  Himmer,  while,  owing  to  the  d^uess  of  the  atmocphere,  the  winters  are  mild. 
The  agency  is  connected  with  the  post  at  Fort  Stauton  by  a  telephone  line,  and  in 
this  way  has  telegraphic  oommnnication  with  the  ootside  world.  The  agent's  resi- 
deoee  is  a  comfortable  two-story  adobe  building,  containing  ten  rooms,  one  of  whi»h 
is  used  as  an  office.  The  other  buildings,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  the  board- 
iog-aehool,  are  the  physician's  office  and  quarters,  three  houses  oconpi^  by  employ^ 
ablaekaaiith-sbop,  a  commissary,  a  store-room  for  annuities,  a  granary  and  stables,  a 
goacd-toom,  and  a  shed  for  agricultural  implements.  These  are  all  kept  in  a  good 
state  of  repair. 

THB  INDIAKS. 

There  are  now  only  438  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation.  These  are  Mescalero 
Apaches.  They  are  divided  as  regards  sex  as  follows:  Males,  185^  females,  253;  and 
cfaildTen  of  school  age  as  follows :  Males,  3:) ;  females,  31. 

The  JieariUas,  numbering  nearly  800  persons,  were  removed  to  their  former  res- 
ervation, near  Amargo,  N.  Mex.,  In  May  last.  They  were  brought  here  in  1883  against 
thetr  wiU,  and  at  a  coat  of  about  |10,0U0  to  the  Government.  They  were  always  dis- 
astteSed,  and  grew  constantly  more  so  as  tho  pressure  to  make  them  work  was  in- 
I  man  111  Thetr  leaders  were  continually  intriguing  to  get  back  to  their  former  haunts. 
Last  Bommer  and  aatnnm  small  bands  of  them  began  to  leave  the  reservation  clandes- 
tinely and  go  to  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  F6.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  whom  they  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  wished  to  abau- 
dim  their  Tmlian  life  and  adopt  that  of  white  people.  By  November  nearly  300  of  them 
were  congregated  at  Espanoia,  near  Santa  F^,  loud  in  their  protestations  of  a  desire 
to  alter  into  a  state  of  civilization,  but  very  clear  of  making  any  move  in  that  direc- 
tMio.  Angnstin  Vigil,  a  veritable  savage  llacchiavelli,  is  the  chief  spokesman,  and 
no  one  knows  better  the  kind  of  talk  white  people  like  to  hear  from  an  Indian  or  can 
deliver  it  with  a  more  consummate  adroitness  than  he.  When  they  fonnd  that  they 
were  not  to  be  brought  back  to  their  reservation  they  demanded  rations  of  the  Qoy- 
emment.  These  they  received.  They  then  asked  that  their  former  reservation  be 
restored  to  them  and  their  fellows,  who  were  still  held  on  this  reservation.  This  was 
also  granted,  and  they  are  now  re-established  at  Amargo  in  their  former  statns  as 
Government  pensioners.  _  ' 

The  Mescaleros  have  been  quiet  and  apparently  contented  during  the  year.    They 
expressed  no  regrets  at  the  departure  of  the  Jicarillas,  except  that  it  might  ultimately . 
lead  to  their  own  removal.    They  are  strongly  opposed  either  to  removing  or  to  hav- 
ing the  size  of  their  reserve  reduced,  having  lived  here  from  time  immemorial. 

They  are  makingsome  little  advance  toward  civilization,  as  is  evinced  in  their  tak- 
ing more  interest  in  their  farms  and  stock  than  formerly.  Their  cattle,  which  were 
before  held  in  common  as  tribal  property,  have  been  divided  this  year  among  indi- 
▼Idnals  and  families,  and  most  of  them  are  showing  a  disposition  to  look  after  and 
care  tar  them.  They  are  also  much  bettor  behaved  than  they  were  a  few  years  since. 
I  have  never  bad  occasion  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  military  in  my  management  of 
them,  and  although  all  the  availabts  conntry  adjacent  to  the  reservation  is  occupied 
by  settlers,  not  a  complaint  of  a  depredation  of  any  kind  has  reached  me  for  a  year 
IMSt,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Indians'  horses  were  stolen  by  Mexi- 
cans, an  act  which  osnally  provokes  them  to  retaliation. 

However,  the  improvement  of  adnlt  Indians— those  who  have  spent  the  formative 
peciod  c€tmiT  lives  wholly  in  the  environment  of  savagerv — can  never  l>e  more  than 
ta^mttial.    Nothing  is  truer  than  the  aphorism  in  regard  to  the  bending  of  the  twig. 
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and  those  agents  who  fill  their  reports  with  glowing  acconnts  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
civilization  among  the  older  Indiaas,  deceive  themselves  and  thepubllo.  We  cannot 
divest  an  Indian  of  his  barbarons  nature  as  we  do  of  his  breech  oloat  and  lef^ginf^ 
or  put  civilization  on  him  as  we  do  the  clothing  of  civilized  people.  Civilizatioa 
mast  grow  in  him,  and  it  grows  slowly  and  requires  infinite  oare  and  patience. 

FASMIKO. 

The  nature  of  this  reservation  i.s  snch  that  farming  can  never  be  done  npon  it  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Irrigable  land  is  scarce,  and  without  irrigation  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  against  any  crop.  The  Indians  have  been  more  industrious  this  year 
than  ever.  They  have  all  their  old  land  iu  cultivation,  aud  about  30  acres  of  new 
land,  which,  with  the  help  of  the  farmer,  they  have  fenced  and  broken.  They  have 
now  in  oultivatioa  about  Ave  acres  each  to  every  man  able  to  work.  While  the  Jica- 
rillas  were  here  the  average  was  not  above  two  acres.  The  crops  consist  of  com, 
oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  pumpkins.  They  planted  oataforthe  farsttime  this  year, 
and  are  well  pleased  with  their  experiment.  , 

Last  fall  I  purchased  the  year's  supply  of  com  for  the  agency  teams  from  them. 
This  was  the  first  they  had  ever  sold  the  Government,  and  I  think  it  has  been  quite  a 
stimnlns  to  them.  Previously  they  had  been  only  able  io  barter  their  com  for  goods 
with  the  trader.  This  year  they  will  furnish  the  agency  its  supply  of  both  corn  and 
oats.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  these  Indiars  do  not  display  any  fondness 
for  work,  and  engage  in  it  only  under  pressure.  They  prefer  to  hire  Mexicans  when 
they  have  the  means. 

STOCK. 

Three  or  fonr  years  ago  500  head  of  stock  cattle  were  issued  by  the  Oovemmeot  to 
the  Mescaleros  and  Jicarillas.  They  were  given  them  as  tribal  property — ^250  head 
to  each  tribe.  The  Indians  seemed  to  take  little  interest  in  them  and  no  oare  of  them 
whatever.  Nearly  all  the  calves  were  killed  and  eaten  secretly,  despite  the  vigilance 
of  the  chief  herder.  During  this  year  I  have  had  collected  all  that  could  be  found, 
the  Jicarillas  having  removed  theirs,  and  have  divided  them,  so  that  now  each  man 
owns  his  cattle  separately  and  has  his  private  brand.  It  is  already  apparent  that  this 
will  be  a  better  arrangement  than  the  former  one.  They  manifest  more  interest  in 
their  stock  than  before,  and  some,  at  least,  will  take  care  of  them .  The  reservation  af- 
fords some  excellent  grazing,  and  if  the  Indians  took  the  proper  interest  in  their  cat- 
tle they  might  become  self-snstaining  in  a  few  years.  If  they  remain  on  this  reserva- 
tion, it  is  to  this  source  that  they  mnst  look  chiefly  when  Government  aid  is  withdrawn. 

They  have  about  500  head  of  ponies.  These  sabsist  almost  entirely  by  grazing  and 
are  of  small  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  Twenty  yoke  of  oxen  and  wagons  were 
issued  to  them  this  year.  With  these  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  do  the  neightiog 
of  their  own  supplies  from  Las  Crnoes,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  They  are  now  absent 
upon  their  first  trip.  ^ 

SCHOOLS. 

A  boarding-school  of  35  pupils  has  been  maintained  at  the  agehcy  during  the  entire 
year,  and  a  day  school  at  Three  Rivers,  45  miles  distant,  until  April,  when  the  removal 
of  the  Jicarillas  necessitated  its  discontinuance.  The  same  cause  depleted  the  board- 
ing-school of  about  half  its  pupils.  Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  in  refilling 
it,  and  it  was  necessary  to  withhold  rations  and  use  force  before  it  could  be  done. 
Theintensit^of  their  opposition  to  the  school  is  almost  incredible,  but  why  they  should 
so  oppose  it  is  hard  to  say.  Their  children  are  better  clothed  and  better  fed  than  they 
are  in  the  camp,  bave  comfortable  houses  and  beds,  and  they  are  permitted  to  see  them 
at  any  time  they  choose ;  still  there  is  nothing  that  so  demoralizes  them  as  a  requisi- 
tion upon  the  camps  for  pupils.  They  sometimes  try  to  bribe  me  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren alone,  and  all  my  coaxing  and  reasoning  with  them  amount  apparently  to  not- 
ing. In  several  instances  where  men  have  been  required  to  famish  a  child  they  have 
given  their  horses  to  other  members  of  their  band — generally  poor  women — for  a  sub- 
stitute. However,  after  the  children  have  been  a  little  time  in  school  all  parties  seem 
to  become  reconciled,  and  an  attempt  is  rarely  made  to  have  them  return  to  camp. 

The  progress  of  the  pnpils,  when  once  they  have  acquired  some  knowledge  ol 
English,  compares  favorably  with  that  of  white  children.  One  of  the  most  diflicult 
things  to  impress  upon  them  is  a  regard  for  neatness  and  a  care  ,for  their  clothing. 
Fondnees  for  dirt  and  rags  seems  to  be  inherent  in  them.  No  amount  of  washing  and 
mending  is  adeqnate  to  keep  them  decent  with  the  allowance  of  clothing  prescribed 
by  the  regnlations. 

The  acnool  farm  has  been  increased  &om  two  to  fifteen  acres  under  the  present 
msnagement.    An  ample  snpply  of  vegetables  was  harvested  last  aatonm  for  tba 
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winter  and  spring  oae  of  the  school.  This  year  the  yield  will  be  maoh  greater  and 
Biore  varied.  I  estimate  that  it  will  consist  of  10  tons  of  oat  hay,  30  bashels  of  wheat, 
lOO  boitbels  of  com,  5,000  poands  of  potatoes,  2,000  heads  of  cabbage,  200  boshels  of 
tnraips,  50  bushels  of  l>eets,  20  bushels  of  onions,  and  1,000  pumpkins,  besides  peas, 
baana,  siiaaalies,  oacnmbers,  &o.  The  school  herd  has  received  good  attention  and  is 
in  •  tluivtnf;  condition.  The  children  have  an  ample  snpply  of  milk  and  butter,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  This  is  a  taste  cultivated  altogether  in  the  school.  The 
caoip  Indians  never  avail  themselves  of  such  luxuries.  A  supply  of  hay  for  the  win- 
ter feed  of  the  cows  is  provided  by  the  pupils  under  the  industrial  teacher. 

One  pnpil  has  been  kept  half  the  time  with  the  blacksmith  and  is  becoming  fa- 
■iliar  with  sach  work.  Two  have  been  kept  nnder  the  care  of  the  shoe  and  harness 
aaker,  who  has  also  instructed  them  in  carpenter's  work,  house  painting,  etc.  They 
hare  assisted  in  nearly  all  the  work  of  this  kind  that  has  been  done.  Two  new  school 
fanildincs  have  been  erected  during  the  year — an  additional  dormitory  for  the  boys, 
•ad  a  shoe  And  harness  shop.  The  girls,  all  of  whom  are  yet  small,  are  taught  such 
dooMstio  work  as  they  are  large  enough  to  learn.  Several  of  the  more  advanced  boys 
•abaeribe  for  and  read  a  small  newspaper  published  for  Indian  youths. 

POLICE. 

A  foroe  of  32  policemen  has  been  maintained  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year. 
They  have  shown  themselves  ready  in  most  cases  to  do  the  work  required  of  them. 
The  only  exception  occurred  when  they  were  required  to  assist  in  securing  pupils  for 
the  sehooL  Two  or  three  became  recalcitrant  and  were  discharged.  They  have  of 
thwiiitilves  raided  and  broken  up  some  "  tiswin  "  camps,  but  generally  need  the  lead- 
enhip  of  a  white  man  in  carrying  out  orders  that  bear  upon  their  own  people.  The 
orgmnization,  however,  exerts  a  whole'K>me  influence  upon  the  Indians,  and  should  be 
eentinned. 

VICES  AND  CBIMBS. 

The  moat  common  vices  of  these  people  are  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  polygamy. 
like  all  barbarians,  and  most  civilized  people,  too,  for  that  matter,  tnoy  are  very  fond 
of  intoxicants.  They  do  not  get  much  whisky,  however.  Their  chief  intoxicating 
drink  is  tiswin,  or  toolpie,  as  it  is  called  in  Apache.  This  they  mannfacture  them- 
atirea  fiom  grain.  It  contains  but  a  small  per  centum  of  alcohol,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity isnecessaryto  produce  intoxication.  Every  means  isresorted  to  to  suppress  the 
practice  of  making  and  drinking  of  this  vile  stuff. 

Gambling  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  so  much,  I  believe,  as 
ftnnerlV.  The  practice  of  polygamy  is  common,  and  seems  to  be  in  great  favor  among 
the  lodiaoB.  Affiays  are  rare  considering  the  oiroamstances  surrounding  these  people. 
Keither  is  theft  common.  The  greatest  of  their  crimes  are  abortion  and  infanticide. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  two  horrible  practices  are  carried  on  to  quite  an 
extent,  especially  among  unmarried  women.  The  cause  which  actuates  them  to  these 
deeds  is  not  shame,  by  any  means,  but  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility  of  chil- 
dren. Detection  in  these  crimes  is  extremely  di£Soalt,  bnt  everything  possible  is  done 
testop  them. 

MISSIONABT  WOBK. 

TIm  missionary  field  here  is  still  nnocoopied,  though  there  is  ground  for  hope  that 
■■mlliiiUj.  will  be  done  in  this  line  during  the  coming  year.  It  is  certainly  greatly 
needed. 

OFVENSES. 

T1k«e  have  been  no  complaints  made  by  settlers  of  offenses  done  by  Indians  during 
the  p«at  year.    Their  condaot  in  this  particular  has  been  exemplary.    Among  them- 
•dv«a  tbey  have  had  some  differences,  bnt  none  that  were  not  adjusted  satisfactorily. 
la  FMnmary  several  horses  were  stolen  from  members  of  Bans  Pear's  band.    The  trail 
was  IbUowed  for  some  distance,  but  lost.     Some  two  months  afterward  it  was  ascer- 
tained tiiat  they  were  in  Mexico,  near  Paso  del  Norte.    The  parties  having  them  in 
peasesMtm  elaimed  to  have  bonght  them  from  two  Mexicans,  who  had  been  employed 
as  betdeia  near  the  reservation.    These  men,  having  been  before  suspected,  were  ar- 
i  upon  this  information,  bnt  the  parties  holding  the  horses  refused  to  surrender 
^  or  to  eome  into  the  United  States  as  witnesses  against  the  thieves.    The  Indians 
I  Tery  much  wrought  np  on  the  subject,  and,  learning  where  their  horses  were, 
iMupoaed  to  make  a  raid  into  Mexico  and  indemnify  themselves.    I  went  to  Paso  del 
Ifacta,  saw  the  horses,  and  fully  identitied  them.    The  ca<<e  was  laid  before  the  local 
^1§fAmim^  who,  after  having  delayed  me  upon  one  pretext  or  another  for  fonrdays, 
j^^TitMut  to  t^e  any  deoisi  ve  action.    I  then  placed  the  matter  in  the  bands  of  United 
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• 
States  Consnl  Brigham.  He  writes  me  that,  after  a  delay  of  two  montLB.it  baa  been 
referred  to  the  governor  of  Chibaahua.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Indians  will 
ever  see  their  horses  again.  Such  experience  is  not  caloalated  to  impress  them  with 
the  strength  and  justice  of  our  laws,  or  the  disposition  of  the  Oovemment  to  protect 
them  in  tneir  rights. 

SANITABT  MATTERS. 

Under  this  head  I  quote  from  a  late  report  of  the  agency  physician,  Or.  Howard 
Tbumpson,  as  follows : 

There  has  been  a  mnrked  improTement  in  the  past  year  amonf;  tbe  Indiana  in  the  matter  of  wear- 
ing civilized  drees,  which  can  not  fail  to  have  a  good  influence  on  their  health.  Xbo  English  language 
Is  now  epokeu  by  a  mucli  larger  number  thau  formerly,  and  medical  practice  among  suoh  porsone  is 
mttch  moresatinactory  than  where  an  interpreter  is  required.  I  have  been  able  to  do  most  good  in 
tbo  earlier  stages  of  conghs,  in  arresting  sorofnla  belbro  it  has  l)6C0me  incurable,  nnd  in  treating  ecze. 
niatous  affiBotiona,  which,  in  the  camps,  are  liable  to  bavo  scroliila  as  a  sequel.  It  is  somewhat  bomil* 
iatingtobave  to  admit  that  when  a  camp  Indiaaisoncoaick  enough  to  be  cooflnod  to  bis  tent  medical 
skill  is  apt  to  be  of  little  avail  to  him.  His  narsing  is  so  poor,  his  diet  so  little  suited  to  his  condition, 
and  ho  so  seldom  takes  medicines  as  directed,  that  his  case  is  well  nigh  hopeless . 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  many  women  or  child-bearing  age,  who  are  married,  ba-re  no  children.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  infanticide  and  criminal  abortion  ore  practiced  in  the  camps  to  a  consid- 
ui-iible  extent. 

The  general  health  of  the  employte  at  the  agency  and  their  families  has  been  good,  and  the  same  is 
traoof  the  school.  Id  over  two  years  there  hai  been  no  death  at  the  agency,  either  in  the  school  or 
among  the  employ6s  and  their  families.  But  while  this  is  true  it  is  also  trne  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion here  might  lie  greatly  bettered  by  some  much  needed  improvements. 

The  school,  which  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  civilization  of  these  Indians,  is  sadly  is  need 
of  new  buildings. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  not  a  case  of  primary  syphilis  has  been  seen  In  tbe  past  year,  and  that 
while  tlie  scarlet  fever  has  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the  Mexican  children  in  the  vicinity 
of  tbe  agency,  not  a  single  oaae  oooarred  among  the  children  of  the  school  or  in  the  camps. 

QENBEAI.  BEMARK8  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  quickest  and  most  effective  way  to  civilize  the  Indian  and  relievo  tbe  Treasury 
of  the  burden  he  iinposes,  should  be  the  chief  question  to  engage  all  workers  in  this 
department  of  the  Government.  Theories  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  especially  from 
l)eraons  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  tbe  subject ;  but  to  those  upon  whom  the 
labor  and  responsibility  more  directly  rest  tbe  question  is  entangled  with  a  thousand 
perplexities.  Those  who  suppose  that  the  Indian  is  waiting  anxioasly  foi  tbe  door 
of  civilization  to  open  in  order  that  he  may  enter  in  are  mistaken.  The  door  is  already 
wide  open,  but  ho  will  enter  only  by  compulsion.  He  is  very  fond  of  the  fruits  of  civil- 
ization won  by  the  muscle  and  sweat  of  the  white  man,  but  he  has  no  desire  to  enter 
the  contest.  The  truth  is,  he  is  a  pauper,  and  a  presumptuous  one.  The  tendency 
of  bis  nature  to  idleness  has  been  fostered  by  the  Government's  policy  toward  him. 
This  policy  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  Indian  in  consideration  of  his  good  behavior 
was  undoubtedly  good  when  first  iustituted,  but  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  Tbe 
necessity  for  peace  offerings  is  past.  The  policy  is  pauperizing.  It  removes  the  very 
foundation  stone  upon  which  all  civilization  rests — necessity.  There  is  nothing  to 
build  upon.  The  constant  urging  of  the  agent  and  his  assistants  compels  a  little 
perfunctory  labor,  but  the  Indian  is  a  stranger  to  that  keen  interest  which  animates 
the  white  man  as  to  the  success  of  bis  labors,  and  over  will  be  until  forced  to  eat 
bread  earned  by  his  own  industry.  There  must  be  a  stronger  incentive  than  the 
mere  propitiation  of  the  agent.  He  must  work  to  live  before  he  is  ever  truly  civilized 
and  fit  for  citizenship.  Just  so  long  as  he  is  fed  without  rendering  some  sort  of  an 
equivalent  in  labor,  just  that  long  will  the  goal  toward  which  we  are  striving  to  lead 
him  be  unattained. 

If  some  kind  of  light,steady  work  were  provided  by  the  Govemnien^— farming  would 
be  best — and  all  able-bodied  persons  required  each  week  to  present  a  ticket  of  credit, 
or  certificate  of  labor  performed,  before  any  rations  or  clothing  should  be  issued  to 
them,  and  then  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  present  mode,  and  hasten  the  time  of  their  taking  land  in  sev- 
eralty. To  do  this  successfully  it  would  be  necessary,  in  most  cases,  to  remove  them 
I'rom  their  present  reservations,  nearer  centers  of  civilization.  Isolated  as  they  are 
in  tbe  wild  regions  and  mountain  fastnesses  of  their  vast  reservations,  the.  active 
forces  of  progress  can  not  reach  them  except  in  a  feeble  and  negative  way,  and  if  tbe 
pressure  upon  them  should  become  unpleasantly  strong  they  can  evade  it  through 
the  means  afforded  by  the  surrounding  wild  country.  They  are  as  a  rule  averse  to 
taking  land  in  severalty  for  the  good  reason,  from  a  savage  stand-point  at  least,  that 
they  prefer  being  fed  to  beiug  forced  to  work  for  a  living.  If  the  two  alternatives — 
to  take  land  in  severalty,  or  to  pay  in  labor  for  what  the  Government  issaes  them — 
were  presented,  I  believe  most  of  them  would  choose  the  former.  As  to  being  com- 
petent to  make  a  living  by  farming  and  stock-raising,  they  are  about  as  nearly  so  as 
they  ever  will  be  underthe  present  system,  having  been  instructed  constantly  in  these 
indastiies  tot  from  five  to  twenty  years. 
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Free  iadusttial  schools  should  bo  maintainod  and  aftendatace  made  oompultior.v. 
FieilitiM  Xor  the  edocatiou  of  all  children  shonld  be  provided  as  early  as  prar.tioable. 
Sutisttcs  show  that  barely  20  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  children  within  the  educational 
age  attended  school  last  year.  The  other  SO  per  coat,  are  growing  up  in  the  ways  of 
tUT  ^ttbera.  Thus  are  we  engaged  iq  maintaining  barbarians  and  breeding  pau- 
pen.  There  is  also  a  difficnlty  with  regard  to  those  who  are  educated.  It  is  well 
knawo  to  all  persons  familiar  with  Indian  affairs,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  pupils, 
npoD  leaving  school,  come  back  to  the  reservations  and  are  speedily  reabsorbed  by  the 
camp.  The  old  life  seems  to  fascinate  them,  and  instead  of  elevatinK  their  people  to 
«  higher  pluue,  they  themselves  drift  back  to  the  old  level.  To  withhold  subsistence 
and  aoonities  will  not  set  them  to  work.  They  still  idle  about  the  camp  and  the 
otben  divide  with  them. 

This  state  of  affairs  seems  unavoidable  under  the  existing  Indian  policy.  The 
nnwdy  isin  devising  a  mode  of  management  under  which  the  Indian  will  be  required 
to  reoder  some  sort  of  useful  service  in  consideration  of  Government  support.  This 
wonkt,  I  believe,  hasten  the  solntion  of  the  problem,  as  most  of  them  would  avail 
ikMatelres  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  take  land  in  severalty,  rather  than  labor  for 
tbsir  sobsidtence  under  constant  surveillance. 
Very  respectfully,  yoor  obedient  servant, 

FLBTCHBR  J.   COWAKT, 

U.  8.  JiidtaA  Agent 
The  CoMMissiOMBR  OF  Ikdian  AxrAJsa. 


Navajo  Aoknct,  Nkw  Mexico, 

Augiut  23,  1887. 
Six:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  this  agency. 
The  population  of  this  tribe  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  18,000  to  20,000, 
TU*  I  regard  as  being  too  high,  yet  it  is  extremely  difiScult  to  obtain  an  accurate  count 
at  contemplated  by  the  law.  From  careful  inquiry,  and  from  information  received 
ftom  the  headmen  of  the  different  families  or  gens  of  relationship,  I  am  enabled  to 
place  the  entire  population  at  17,838,  classified  as  follows : 

Vales 10,000 

Females 7,838 

17,838 

Nomberof  children  of  school  age '. 6,500 

Main  over  18  years 4,350 

taialesover  14  years 4,619 

Rnmber  of  births  daring  year 480 

Kenberof  deaths  daring  year 138 

STOCK. 

The  principal  pursuit  of  these  Indians  is  stock-raising,  of  which  they  own  in  kind 
ud  amount  as  follows : 

Hocaes  and  ponies 245,000 

Mslw 300 

Csttle 2,000 

Sheep 750,000 

Oeaia 300,000 

Bairoa 500 

Showing  a  decrease  of  500  horses  and  50,000  sheep,  and  an  increase  in  cattle  of  950. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  is  on  account  of  larger  sales  of  these  animals 
than  the  year  previous.  The  decrease  in  sheep  is  accounted  for  by  reason  of  having 
loft  a  ^reat  many  during  the  hard  winter  from  scarcity  of  feed,  also  frotn  their  poor 
eoodition  more  were  slaughtered  for  aotnal  necessary  snbsistence.  The  Indians  are 
■aoiftsting  a  desire  to  deal  more  largely  in  cattle  with  a  view  of  that  being  a  more 
polltable  investment,  and  in  this  they  had  the  earnest  encouragement  of  the  agent. 

While  it  may  seem  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  horses  is  a  large  amount  of  property 
af  high  valaation,  yet  to  them  they  are  a  source  of  very  little  income  or  usefulness. 
Penoaal  property  is  their  basis  of  wealth,  and  the  Indian  who  owns  the  greatest  num- 
berof  horses  or  other  stock  is  considered  the  wealthiest.  They  very  often  keep  horses 
fron  year  to  year  natil  tbey  become  old,  blind,  and  worthless.  They  rarely  sell  or 
Anose  of  a  horse  except  from  actual  necessity,  or  by  way  of  trade  for  beads,  arms, 
and  ammnnitlon,  etc.    Another  reason  which  induces  them  to  keep  so  many  horses 
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is  to  ose  them  in  the  parchase  of  wives,  a  custom  which  has  obtained  in  this  ti  ibe 
iTom  time  immemorial.  The  average  valae  of  their  horses  may  be  fairly  estimated  »t 
i'ib  per  head.  Their  nsefulness  is  mostly  limited  to  work  for  sa  ddle  horses,  beiii{( 
osaally  of  lieht  weight  and  small.  I  never  fnlly  realized  the  actu  al  worthlessness  of 
the  Navajo  horses  as  roadsters  or  draft  horses  as  last  spring,  when  I  desired  to  par- 
uhase  some  agency  and  school  teams.  Oat  of  the  quarter  or  a  million  mentioned  not 
a  team  could  be  fonnd  to  answer  the  purpose  designed.  It  would  be  a  goodthin^  to 
improve  their  horses  by  famishing  them  some  well-graded  stallions,  and  by  indnciiig 
them  to  reduce  the  number  and  nt  them  for  market  at  better  prices. 

It  is  a  oostom  with  them,  as  a  sort  of  common  law  nsage,  that  the  husband  and 
wife  have  their  separate  estates ;  the  men  usually  own  the  norses,  mules,  cattle,  and 
burros,  while  the  women  own  the  sheep  and  goats. 

PKODDCTS. 

They  sold  during  the  year :. 

Wool  (pounds) 750,000,  at  8  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

Sheep  pelts 300,000,  at  10  cents  each. 

Goatskins 95. 000,  at  25  to  60  cents  each. 

The  wool  clip  of  this  year  fell  about  300,000  pounds  below  that  of  last  year,  but 
the  prices  received  from  the  sale  of  the  wool  was  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  more 
than  last  year.    This  was  occasioned  by  a  lively  competition  among  the  dealers. 

An  important  item  of  manufacture  is  the  Navi^o  blanket.  There  were  made 
during  the  year  about  2,700  blankets,  of  large  and  small  pattern,  ranging  in  price 
from  SI  to  (100  each.  Fully  two-thirds  of  this  number  were  sold  and  traded  for 
goods.  About  one-fourth  of  this  number  were  .what' is  known  as  fancy  blankets, 
ranging  from  $4  to  |100  in  price,  according  to  size,  quality,  and  style.  These  blankets 
are  much  prized  and  sought  after  by  hnnters  of  Indian  relics  and  curiosities.  The 
time  occupied  in  weaving  a  large-sizn  fancy  blanket  is  frtim  two  to  three  months. 
The  other  olankets  are  or  a  cheaper  and  coarser  grade,  and  valued  at  from  $1  to  (&• 
Of  the  latter  they  sell  and  trade  a  large  number  to  the  Apache  and  Ute  Indians,  who 
seem  to  prefer  them  to  the  Government  blanket  for  actual  wear. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Heretofore  these  Indians  have  given  very  little  attention  to  agricultural  pursuita 
further  than  to  supply  in  part  their  family  or  individual  wants,  usually  planting 
in  small  patches  of  ground,  from  1  to  10  acres.  Their  usual  crops  are  com,  wheat, 
pumpkins  and  melons.    Of  these  they  raised  this  year : 

Wheat  (bushels) 8,000 

Corn  (bushels) 6!>,000 

Pumpkins  ...; 14,000 

Melons 15,000 

Besides  they  have  raised: 

Beans  (bushels) 1,500 

Potatoes  (bushels) , 135 

They  rarely  market  any  of  the  prodncts  of  the  soil  except  by  way  of  traffic  among 
themselves.  Their  usual  method  of  planting  and  cultivating  com  is  first  to  select 
sandy  soil  that  requires  no  breaking,  and  with  a  hoe  make  a  deep  hole  in  rows  abont 
2  feet  apart,  dropping  from  twelve  to  fifteen  grains  in  each  hill.  As  the  com  grows 
they  never  cultivate  it  further  than  to  hoe  out  the  weeds  between  The  rows.  This 
would  seem  to  a  prairie  State  farmer,  who  raises  from  4U  to  75  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  a  very  primitive  and  impractical  system,  and  so  it  may  be  considered,  but  in 
that  primitive  way  these  Indians  produce  from  50  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre  in  a  favor- 
able season,  each  hill  yielding  from  15  to  35  ears.  They  sow  their  wheat  in  drills  made 
with  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  and  cut  it  with  a  knife.  The  usual  yield  per  acre  of  wheat 
is  from  20  to  25  bushels. 

Through  th%  agency  farmers  the  Indians  are  being  instructed,  but  as  yet  to  alimited 
extent,  in  the  proper  nse  of  agricultural  implements,  namely,  plows,  cnltivators,  and 
sickles  for  their  grain,  to  which  they  readily  adapt  themselves,  and  the  only  reason 
that  not  more  of  these  implements  are  used  by  them  is  because  the  Government  does 
not  supply  them  in  amount  equal  to  their  wants. 

The  number  of  acres  now  cultivated  by  the  Indians  is  13,485.  This  will  be  more 
than  doubled  nnder  the  work  of  irrigation  and  development  of  the  water  supply,  so 
successfully  begun. 

The  only  fruit  cultivated  by  the  Indians  is  the  peach,  of  which  there  are  anamber 
of  orchards  situated  in  Canyon  du  Chelly,  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  the  teaerva- 
tion.    The  estimated  yield  this  year  is  1,500  bushels. 
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The  Indiana  have  not  heretofore  exercised  the  habit  of  making  hay,  either  for  sale 
arforoaeof  their  stock  daring  the  winterseason.  An  an  enooaragement  in  this  respect, 
last  spring  I  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  some  responsible  Indians  to  pat  np  hay 
sad  save  com  enongh  to  sapply  the  agency  stock  during  the  next  year,  for  which  a 
reasonable  price  woald  be  paid  ;  bat  owing  to  the  prevaihng  drought  of  this  sommer, 
ths  grass  and  com  was  cut  short,  and  I  fear  they  will  not  be  able  to  falflll  their  prom- 
isM.  The  reoent  rain,  bowerer,  is  causing  a  rapid  growth  of  grass,  wbieh  may  enable 
(hem  to  famish  a  small  quantity  of  hay. 

FBEIGHT. 

Preriooa  to  last  year  the  Oovemment  freight  was  hauled  exdnsively  by  white 
teemsters.  Since  then  snch  freight  has  been  transported  from  the  railroad  to  the 
ageoey  by  Indiaos  with  their  own  teams,  at  the  same  rate  formerly  paid  to  white 
nen,  naimely,  50  cent«  per  hundred.  The  number  of  pounds  hauled  this  year  was 
55,640,  for  which  they  were  paid  the  sum  of  $278.20.  This  kind  of  employment  I  find 
inspires  them  with  s  desire  to  be  earning  something  by  nse  of  their  wagons,  while  at 
the  saute  time  it  teaches  them  habits  ofindustry. 

BBSBBVATION. 

The  N»v%Jo  reservation,  inoludinK  the  Moqui,  embraces  a  large  area  of  territory, 
lymg  in  New  Mezioo,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  within  the  jarisdiotion  of  three  Territories, 
'  bnog  120  milea  north  and  south,  and  180  miles  east  and  west  the  greater  portion 
bemg  broken  by  high  mountain  ranges  and  some  as  fine  valleys  and  table  lands  as 
can  be  foond  anywhere.  If  the  valleys  and  table  lands  ooold  be  brought  under  a 
system  of  coltivation,  which  they  can  be  to  a  great  extent  by  the  fall  and  proper  de- 
Triopment  of  the  water  snpply  natural  to  the  country  and  by  use  of  artesian  wells, 
"the  Navajoe  would  be  famished  with  sufficient  and  ample  scope  for  a  full  develop- 
mtat  of  agrieoltural  resources. 

Dmiog  the  work  performed  in  the  constraction  of  dams,  ditohes,  and  reservoirs, 
nader  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  many  springs  hitherto  apparently 
■nknown,  and  districts  where  wells  could  be  sunk  at  a  short  depth  below  the  surfMse, 
Men  iband.  In  all  these  places  by  a  further  and  proper  expenditure  of  money  the 
water  sapply  will  be  vastly  increased. 

In  thia  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  poorer  place  could  be 
foood  for  the  location  of  the  agency  than  where  it  now  is.  In  support  of  this  state- 
Beat  I  will  say,  first,  that  the  water  at  the  agency  is  poor  and  unfit  for  the  use  of  the 
school,  as  it  is  now  supplied.  The  water  is  obtained  ficom  a  small  creek  running 
Utronghadeepcailon,  by  theaidoftwodams.  In  the  dry  part  of  the  season  the  water 
is  foal,  when  in  the  rainy  season,  occupying  about  two  months  is  the  year,  it  is  maddy. 
The  dams,  owing  to  the  heavy  freshets  aided  by  the  quicksands  of  the  creek,  are  more 
a  leas  damaged  and  impaired  daring  such  freshets,  and  which  require  an  annual  ex- 
pmditore  of  from  $300  to  |.'>00  to  supply  the  breaches  made.  There  are,  however,  at 
the  bead  of  this  creek,  about  2  miles  from  the  agency,  a  series  of  springs  of  excellent 
eokl,  ranniog  water,  which  by  an  expenditure  of  about  $3,000  could  be  piped  to  the 
agency  for  agency  and  school  snpply,  but  not  in  sufficeut  quantity  for  any  irrigating 
poipose.  Second,  there  are  no  lands  at  or  adjacent  to  the  agency  that  are  suitable 
(or  school,  garden,  or  farm,  nor  pasture  lands  sufficient  for  the  necessary  grazing  of 
agency  and  school  stock.  Third,  the  Indians,  for  some  unknown  cause,  claim  that 
Fort  Defiance  is  an  unhealthy  p|aoe,  and  assign  this  as  one  reason  why  they  do  not 
•end  their  children  to  school. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  other  reasons  that  might  be  assigned,  I  believe  it  would 
In  highly  advisable  that  the  agency  be  removed  to  a  more  favorable  and  suitable 
point,  say  25  or  3C  miles  north,  where  there  is  a  fine  area  of  rich  tillable  land,  an 
abandaace  of  grass,  and  a  running  stream  of  excellent  clear  water  in  abundance  for 
an  uses.  Another  place  I  will  mention  ao  eminently  suitable,  viz :  Chin-a-lee  valley, 
at  the  mouth  of  Cafion  dn  Cbelly.  Both  of  those  places  usually  support  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  Indians,  who  would  be  brought  more  directly  under  the  in- 
flncnoe  of  the  school  and  tend  to  increase  the  scholarsUip.'  I  am  aware  that  au  ob- 
jeetioa  might  be  raised  to  the  removal  of  the  agency  to  either  of  the  points  mentioned, 
oQ  a  matter  of  expense,  and  the  abandoumeut  of  the  agency  and  school  buildings 
fhHB  where  it  now  is,  bnt  when  the  question  of  the  increased  benefits  which  would 
mare  to  the  Indians  is  considered,  the  small  expense  attending  the  change  would  be 
of  little  importance.  ,1  may  further  say  that  if  the  agency  was  established  at  either 
of  tbe  pointa  named  it  would  afibrd  the  Indians  greater  convenience  from  all  parts 
of  the  reservation  to  visit  the  agency. 

DKVKLOPMENT  OF   WATER  SUPPLY. 

No  money  that  could  have  been  expended  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians  could 
h»re  reaoHed  in  so  much  good  or  have  supplied  a  want  so  greatly  needed  as  the  ex- 
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Itenditore  of  the  $7,500  appropriated  -by  Congress  for  the  development  of  the  water 
supply  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  This  work  was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber last,  and  continued  until  cold  weather  set  in,  which  stopped  further  operations 
till  the  opening  of  spring,  when  it  was  then  pushed  with  vigor  to  completion.  The 
number  of  spnngs  that  were  opened  up  and  improved  was  15 ;  dams  constructed,  5 ; 
reservoirs,  14;  and  irrigating  ditches  varying  in  length  from  50  feet  to  one  and  a 
quarter  miles,  9.  Those  improvements  were  made  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  from 
the  agency.  The  springs  were  mostly  excavated  and  walled  up  with  stone.  The 
dams  were  constructed  of  stones,  timbers,  and  brush ;  the  reservoirs  by  hollowing  oat 
the  ground  iu  the  form  of  lakes  and  by  high  embankments.  It  is  estimated  that  with 
the  increased  supply  of  water  by  reason  of  this  work,  with  the  addition  of  some 
branch  ditches,  the  Indians  will  be  enabled  to  irrigate  some  1;2,000  or  15,000  acres  of 
tillable  land,  and  to  supply  water  for  over  100,000  head  of  stock.  The  Indians  are 
well  pleased  with  these  improvements,  and  so  express  themselves  in  high  terms  of 
gratitude. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work  there  has  come  to  my  knowledge  folly  50  other 
springs  and  watering-places  which  require  development,  also  many  places  where  reser- 
voirsand  ditches  should  be  constructed.  It  is  very  important  that  this  work  should  be 
continued.  Turning  our  attention  to  the  San  Joan  river,  a  large  irrigating  ditch  should 
be  made  by  which  the  lands  lately  in  dispnte  between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians 
conld  be  brought  under  oaltivation.  There  are  from  5,000  to  7,000  acres  of  these  lands 
which  could  be  made  into  a  complete  garden  for  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  grain  if  properly  managed.  I  am  now  unable  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
such  a  ditch,  but  it  would  be  money  well  expended.  A.  detailed  statement  of  the  ir-  ' 
ligation  work  performed,  with  ezplauations,  diagrams,  and  maps  accompanying,  is 
hereto  annexed  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

TBADXItS'  STOKV6. 

Por  a  number  of  years  a  custom  had  prevailed  among  the  traders  of  this  reservation 
of  taking  articles  of  personal  property  by  way  of  pawn  or  pledge  for  goods  sold  to 
the  Indians,  to  be  redeemed  at  a  stated  time  agreed  upon  and  to  be  forfeited  if  not 
so  redeemed.  Among  such  articles  were  sometimes  guns  and  pistols.  This  practice 
I  found  to  be  frequently  the  cause  of  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  angry  disputes  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  trader,  which  I  saw  might  lead  to  serious  results.  For 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  this  custom  of  triMers  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and 
to  avoid  the  difflonlties  and  annoyances  arising  therefrom,  I  persuaded  the  traders  to 
agree  to  receive  no  more  goods  on  pawn  after  Uie  1st  of  July  last,  which  agreement 
has  been  carried  out.  As  a  result  of  this  act  both  traders  and  Indians  are  well  satis- 
fled,  and  the  troubles  that  before  existed  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Speaking  of  traders,  my  experience  has  led  me  to  the  belief  that  all  traders  upon 
an  Indian  reservation  should  be  persons  who  are  in  accord  and  harmony  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  power  and  in  sympathy  with  the  agent.  Referring  particularly  to 
this  reservation,  out  of  the  six  traders  there  is  but  one  who  supports  the  administra- 
tion. Most  of  the  others  are  persons  who  held  license  under  former  administrations. 
While  it  may  be  held  that  a  person  has  the  right  to  express  his  political  opinions,  yet 
il  should  be  deemed  entirely  out  of  place  and  improper,  in  the  presence  of  Indians, 
especially  when  such  expressions  are  uncomplimentary  toward  the  Government,  as  is 
the  case  here.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  such  conduct  and  conversations  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Indians  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  them,  and  probably  cause  distrust  and  dis- 
content with  the  management  of  agency  affairs. 

INDIANS  OFF  THK  KK8ERVATION. 

It  may  be  correctly  estimated  that  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  Navsjos  ooiitin- 
ually  reside  without  the  lines  of  the  reservation.  These  Indians  are  a  source  of  in- 
cessant annoyance  and  trouble  to  the  agent,  and  to  ranchmen  and  other  white  persons 
who  have  their  herds  near  to  and  adjoining  the  reserve.  Complaints  are  often  made 
to  me  by  whites  of  Indians  stealing  and  driving  off  their  stock  or  riding  their  horses 
until  their  backs  are  sore'  and  then  turning  them  loose.  This  is  no  doubt  to  a  certain 
extent  true.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Indians  themselves  lose  horses  by  theft  com- 
mitted by  reckless  white  men.  This  sort  of  thing  has  engendered  a  very  bitter  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  whites  against  the  Indians,  and  is  also  the  cause  of  an  nn- 
friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  towards  the  whites. 

Many  depredations,  some  resulting  in  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life,  have  occnrred  dar- 
ing the  year,  of  which  I  will  here  briefly  mention — 

(1)  On  the  6th  of  February  last,  near  a  place  called  Honck's  Tank,  on  the  railroad, 
a  constable  named  Lockhart,  accompanied  by  two  other  white  men,  attempted  to  ar- 
rest an  Indian  on  an  alleged  charge  of  horse  stealing,  by  which  the  three  white  men 
wero  killed.    From  the  o«8t  Information  I  conld  get  of  the  circninstanoes  connected 
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with  the  affair,  it  was  found  that  the  constable  bad  attempted  to  arrest  another  (n- 
tiiaa  instead  of  the  one  for  whom  the  warrant  was  directed.  Tbe  Indian  resisted  and 
a  general  fight  ensued,  in  which  tbe  three  white  men  lost  their  lives  as  aforesaid,  also 
an  Indian,  and  another  seriously  wounded. 

i,i)  About  the  15th  of  March  157  head  of  horses  were  stolen  from  the  Indians  by 
white  men  and  driven  oS  some  50  or  (iO  miles.  Luckily  tbe  horses  were  recovered  by 
a  party  of  Indians  who  followed  the  thieves.  Tbese  cases  intensified  the  bitter  teel- 
isg  between  the  parties,  and  for  tbe  purpose  of  staying  further  tbreatened  trouble  it 
vas  deemed  advisable  to.  invoke  the  aid  of  tbe  military  to  keep  tbe  peace  in  that 
district.  At  my  request  General  Miles  caused  a  companj[  qC  troops  to  be  stationed 
at  Navajo  Springs,  Ariz.,  near  the  place  of  these  depredations,  which  had  a  salntary 
cOoet. 

(3)  On  tbe  6th  of  May,  at  a  trader's  store  at  Defiance  Station,  on  the  railroad,  an 
iDdian  was  shot  and  killed  by  the  trader's  clerk  over  a  dispute  about  some  change. 
The  murderer  immediately  fled,  the  proprietor  closed  tbe  store,  and  left  with  his  fam- 
ily for  the  town  of  Gallup.     The  Indians  soon  after  entered  and  plundered  the  store. 

(4)  About  tbe  1st  of  June,  at  a  trader's  store  kept  by  a  man  named  Barton,  north 
of  the  8aa  Juan  River,  an  Indian  who  bad  gone  there  to  trade  got  into  an  altercation 
with  Barton,  the  proprietor,  in  wbich  both  lost  their  lives.  Tbe  circumstances  of 
thia  case,  as  near  as  I  can  learn  from  tbe  Indians,  show  that  the  trouble  began  or 
anise  from  the  trading  of  revolvers  between  the  Indian  and  Barton. 

The  cause  of  many  of  tbe  Indians  being  off  their  reservation  may  be  rightfully 
tneed  to  traders,  who  plant  themselves  along  the  border,  and  who  persuade  and  in- 
vite tbe  Indiana  to  trade  with  them,  at  the  same  time  telling  tbem  that  they  have  as 
much  right  to  locate  upon  the  lands  of  the  public  domain  as  white  men. 

Disputes  of  a  serious  character  have  also  recently  occurred  on  the  west  side  of  the 
reservation,  between  the  Indians  and  certain  Mormons,  arising  out  of  the  enoroach- 
neataof  the  Indians  with  their  flocks  upon  Mormon  pastures  and  crops;  but  these 
troables  have  subsided. 

For  the  past  year  the  agent  has  endeavored  by  moans  of  persuasion  to  induce  these 
Indians  to  oome  upon  the  reservation,  many  of  whom  have  acted  upon  his  advice.  I 
thiak  it  woold  be  lietter  for  the  Indians  themselves  if  they  were  caused  to  be  plao^ 
■pon  their  reservation  and  made  to  stay  there  permanently.  This,  I  think,  could  be 
eJEeeted  by  a  general  order  of  the  Department,  which  the  Indians  would  obey. 

WAJJTS  OF  THK  IITDIAKS. 

A  general  opinion  appears  to  prevail  to  an  extent  that  they  require  very  little  or 
DO  aid  firom  the  Government.  Thisiserroneons.  They  are  not  sel^snstaining  to  that 
extent  which  should  enable  them  to  make  much  progress  toward  civilization  as  of 
themselves.  It  may  be  said  that  they  are  now  in  a  transition  state,  emerging,  as  it 
woc^  from  barbarism  into  a  general  desire  to  better  their  condition  and  gradually 
dnft  into  tbe  current  of  civilization.  The  child  when  it  begins  to  walk  needs  the 
atroDK  hand  of  tbe  parent  to  steady  its  steps ;  so  is  it  with  these  people  when  they 
maoiteet  a  disposition,  as  they  now  do,  to  advance  and  improve.  The  protecting  arm  of 
tba  Government  should  be  thrown  around  them,  and  such  liberal  aid  furnished  as 
the  eircamstances  of  the  case  demand.  WhUe  it  may  be  true  they  possess  large 
aaoonts  of  stock  and  market  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool  and  pelts,  together 
with  a  few  blankets  of  their  manufacture,  yet  tbe  income  fi;om  these  things  is  inad- 
equate to  supply  their  necessary  wants.  It  must  also  be  considered  that  there  are 
about  one-third  of  tbe  adnlt  population  who  own  no  property,  and  have  no  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  who  are  compelled  to  live  off  the  l>ounty  of  their  more  prosperous 
friends,  it  being  a  custom  among  them  to  share  the  necessaries  of  life  with  each  other, 
even  to  the  last  meal  in  the  house;  besides,  many  of  tbe  sick  and  indigent  receive 
•Dbtiiatence  from  agencjr  supplies. 

As  an  evidence  of  their  desire  to  advance  and  adopt  the  ways  of  the  whites  I  will 
give  a  few  examples.  Ever  since  the  building  of  the  twenty-two  stone  houses,  by  the 
aid  of  the  lumber,  doors,  and  windows  furnished  last  year  for  their  construction,  an 
•amest  and  general  desire  has  sprung  up  amongst  them  to  abandon  their  rude  huts 
of  mud  and  sticks  and  erect  stone  houses,  containing  from  two  to  three  rooms,  like 
the  twenty-two  above  mentioned.  I  am  asked  almost  daily  to  furnish  doors,  win- 
dows, nails,  and  tools,  but  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  give  them.  I  have,  however, 
caused  some  batten  doors  to  be  made  for  these  builders  out  of  such  lamber  material 
aa  I  bad  to  spare ;  yet,  without  the  aid  of  lumber  and  proper  tools,  they  have  erected 
this  ^ear  from  forty  w  fifty  new  houses,  with  a  hope  that  tbe  Grovernuent  will  soon 
foniish  them  doors  ami  windows.    Many  others  are  making  ready  to  do  likewise. 

There  should  be  no  further  delay  in  fnrnishing  this  agency  with  a  portable  saw- 
mill, heretofore  estimated  for,  that  could  be  moved  Icto  each  pine-timber  forest  in  the 
reserratioD,  where  an  abundance  of  good  lumber  might  be  manufactured  at  little  cost 
to  sapply  aU  such  demands  and  improvements. 
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They  also  express  a  serious  desire  for  more  wagons,  plows,  and  tools  for  liniUlio;; 
and  other  purposes,  which  should  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  appropriations  for  this  agency  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  entirely  too 
small.  Economy  is  a  good  thing  when  properly  applied,  but  the  strings  can  be  so 
tightly  drawn  as  to  work  an  absolute  ii^nrr  to  the  object  sought  to  be  improved  oi 
obtained. 

CONDUCT. 

The  conduct  of  the  Indians  upon  the  reservation  is  uniformly  good.  Occasional  con- 
flicts and  dispntes  arise  between  the  Navajos  residing  on  the  west  side  and  the  Moquis 
over  their  stock  and  watering  places  and  other  minor  things,  bat  snch  cases  are  gen- 
erally easily  settled  by  the  agent. 

The  difficulties  heretofore  existing  between  the  Indians  and  white  settlers  on  the 
San  Juan  River  are  nearing  a  close.  Agreeably  to  your  instruction  I  have  dis- 
patched a  competent  representative  to  remove  the  few  remaining  whites  from  tbo 
reservation  with  the  aid  of  the  troops,  provided  they  do  not  go  peacefully.  When  this 
is  done,  the  Indians  will  be  restored  to  the  full  possession  of  these  lands  an  d  the  free 
use  of  the  river  for  their  stock. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  clerk,  physician,  blacksmith,  and  three  farmers  are  all  the  employes  fomished 
this  agency.  This  number  is  insnSoient  to  the  necessary  aid  and  support  of  the 
agent  at  so  large  a  reservation.  In  addition,  therd  should  be  a  carpenter  and  wheel- 
wright and  a  teamster.  The  blacksmith  is  now  required  to  perform  the  duties  of 
carpenter  and  wheelwright,  actually  supplying  the  place  of  two  men.  Besides  the 
usual  blacksmithing  during  the  year,  he  nas  repaired  thirty  -two  Indian  wagons,  many 
of  which  were  badly  broken  down,andbyfillinganewover  fifty  wheels.  Thecarpenter 
should  be  a  man  who  could  act  as  wheelwright :  then  such  lepaiis  could  be  more 
promptly  done  instead  of  accumulating  at  the  shop,  often  requiring  the  Indians  to 
wait  for  their  wagons  from  one  to  three  months. 

MI8SIOKARIE8. 

There  are  as  yet  no  missionary  posts  established  among  these  Indians,  save  what 
the  Mormons  have  attempted  to  do  on  the  north  and  west  sides.  I  believe  some  well 
directed  work  of  this  character  by  proper  persons  would  be  productive  of  much  good. 

SCHOOL. 

The  school  has  not  made  the  progress  in  the  past  year  that  I  had  hoped  for.  By 
the  continued  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  agent  and  the  school  employes  only  an 
average  attendance  of  43  could  be  secured  ;  a  slight  increase  since  my  last  report. 
The  progress,  however,  was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  death  of  some  of  the  pupils, 
which  occurred  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  These  children  were  grossly 
neglected  in  their  sickness  by  the  agency  physician  then  in  charge,*  either  from  cul- 
pable indifference  as  to  his  duties  or  absolute  incompetency.  This  caused  a  feeling 
of  distrust  among  the  Indians  as  to  the  proper  care  of  their  children,  and  some  went 
so  far  as  to  attempt  to  withdraw  them  from  school.  It  also  had  the  edffect  of  pre- 
venting others  that  wore  promised  from  entering  the  school.  It  will  require  some 
time  to  fully  restore  the  lost  confidence.  If  this  doctor  had  given  half  the  attention 
to  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  as  was  manifested  in  his  mania  to  stir  up  ma- 
licious mischief  at  the  agency  the  interest  of  the  service  would  have  been  better  sub- 
served. Another  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  six  boys  and  a  girl  for  per- 
sistent disobedience  to  the  rules  and  other  misconduct.  These  pupils  were  too  old  to 
be  brought  under  strict  discipline,  and  for  the  good  of  the  school  it  was  thought  best 
to  let  them  go. 

Without  the  introduction  of  industrial  training  I  fear  that  the  matter  of  education 
will  make  slow  progress  among  these  people.  Nav^os  have  a  natural  and  strong 
'  aversion  to  what  may  be  termed  book  education,  but  they  readily  take  to  the  trades, 
and  appreciate  such  instruction.    This  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 

The  school  having  had  no  vacation  last  year,  this  year  it  was  given  from  the  1st  of 
.Tnlyto  the  first  Monday  in  September.  About  half  the  pupils,  including  the  girls, 
remained  in  the  building,  the  others  visited  their  parents  and  friends  about  the  res- 
ervation. 

1        'Another  physician,  Dr.  Taulbee,  has  since  been  sent  to  the  Navt^o  ag^enoy. 
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The  aaperinteudent  and  matroa  have  worked  like  Spartans  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  A  the  school,  and  I  hope,  as  a  result  of  their  continued  labors  another  year, 
a  more  gratifying  report  may  be  shown. 

POLICE. 

The  pay  of  the  police  is  entirely  too  small.  A  prompt  perfbrmance  of  their  duties 
tan  Dot  always  be  secured  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  which  causes  frequent  em- 
barrsMment  to  the  agent.  They  should  receive  at  least  $15  per  month  and  rations, 
to  enable  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  service,  as  is  required  of  a  soldier. 

In  March  last  a  serious  but  interesting  question  arose  between  the  sheriff  of  Apache 
Coonty,  Arix.,  and  this  agency,  growing  out  of  an  attempt  and  threat  to  enter  upon 
the  rtaervation  with  an  armed  force  of  100  men  to  arrest  an  Indian  charged  with  a 
erime  committed  in  the  county,  and  supposed  to  be  secreted  in  the  Navajo  Reseryre, 
and  claiming  this  right  ander  the  "  IntUan  crimes  act "  of  March  3,  1885  (Stat.  23,  p. 
385).  I  denied  the  sheriff  the  right  to  invade  the  reservation  in  the  manner  proposed 
on  twogroonds:  Oue,  that  the  act  gave  him  no  jurisdiction;  the  other,  that  it  would 
be  an  nnwiae  proceeding  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  passion  and  excitement  existing 
between  the  whites  and  Indians,  resulting  from  the  late  shooting  a&ay  near  Houck's 
Tank,  and  tho  wholesale  stealing  of  Indian  horses,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  this 
report.  I  was  afterwards  gratified  to  learn  that  my  decision  in  the  matter  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  construction  of  the  law  as  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  May  t^', 
ltJS7.  The  act  referred  to  should  be  made  more  definite  as  to  its  meaning,  or  serious 
and  complicated  troubles  may  yet  arise  from  it. 

AGKXCY  BUILD1KG8  AND  REPAIRS. 

The  delay  in  receiving  the  material  intended  for  the  construction  and  repairs  of 
agency  boildings  gave  but  a  short  time  ))efore  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  to  accomplish 
niaehof  the  work  intended  by  the  estimate.  A  neat  building,  however,  of  uiree 
looms,  was  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  $C00,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  agency  physi- 
cian and  his  family.  The  constmction  and  repairs  of  other  buildings  mentioned  in 
the  estimate  will  be  proceeded  with  as  early  as  practicable. 

IN  CONCLCSION. 

In  doain^  this  report  I  a^ain  beg  leave  to  call  your  earnest  attention  to  the  mat- 
ters and  things  mentioned  in  this  report  as  required  by  them  for  their  better  support 
and  advancement.  There  should  be  at  least  f  10,000  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 
wagonn,  plows,  and  tools,  and  above  all  a  portable  saw-mill  should  be  famished  with- 
out delay,  and  the  oohool  strengthened  by  practical  instructiou  in  the  trades. 
The  annual  statistics  accompany  this  report. 
Very  reepectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

8.  8.  Patterson, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Navajo  Agency,  New  Mexico, 

August  24,  1887. 
SiK:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  concerning  the  Moqui 
Paebto  Indians  of  this  agency. 

conduct. 

The  conduct  of  these  Indians  during  the  past  year  was  uniformly  good.  Among 
tbemaelvee  absolute  peace  and  harmony  reigus.  About  the  only  difficulties  they  en- 
eoonter  come  from  their  Navajo  neighbors,  who  sometimes  annoy  them  by  riding  or 
driving  off  their  stock  and  by  stealing  their  melons  and  peaches.  Several  rather  seri- 
ous eases  of  this  character  occurred  this  summer,  which  caused  the  presence  of  the 
agent  to  adjust  and  settle. 

stock. 

They  own  : 

Horses „ 750 

Burros ir^.OOO 

Sheep 20,000 

Goate 1,500 

Cattle  (oce-third  cows) 300 
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Tbey  cultivate  G,000  acres  of  laud,  of  wbicli  4,000  is  plautcd  in  corn.  Owing  to  the 
dry  season  tbeir  crops  are  light  tbis  year.  The  estimated  yield  of  tbeir  pi'odncts  of  tbe 
soil  is :  '  ' 

Corn boshels..  40,000 

Wheat do....        100 

Melons 20,000 

Pumpkins 5,000 

Squash 8.000 

Peaches ; bushels..    3.000 

Their  wool  clip  was  20,000  poupds.  Of  tbis  they  sold  10,000  pounds,  at  an  avera{;e 
of  0  cents  per  pound.  The  remainder  is  fabricated  into  woariu;;  apparel  and  blankets 
for  their  personal  use. 

HOUSES. 

I  stated  in  my  last  report  that  certain  families  bad  expressed  a  desire  to  come  down 
from  their  rock-bound  villages  and  build  comfortable  stone  houses  on  the  plain,  pro- 
vided they  oonld  be  assistocfby  way  of  lumber  and  hardware  material,  they  to  haul 
it  from  the  railroad  and  perform  the  labor.  Five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  snch  ma- 
terials were  purchased  last  June,  under  authority  of  the  Department,  being  sufficient 
for  the  erection  of  six  good  stone  houses.  I  am  now  pleased  to  report  that  three  of 
tbe  houses  are  being  built,  with  a  fair  prospect  that  tbe  others  will  soon  be  com- 
menced.   Several  other  Indians  express  a  desire  to  follow  their  example. 

I 
ISSCB  OF  ANNUITY  GOODS. 

Last  spring  I  made  a  general  issue  of  their  annuity  supplies  for  188G.  About  1,000, 
including  some  women  and  children,  wore  present.  Although  the  supply  waa  small 
they  were  apparently  well  pleased  with  what  they  got.  The  wagons,  stoves,  plows, 
and  snch  articles  were  placed  into  the  hands  of  the  Most  worthy  and  deserving.  When 
the  supply  is  insufficient  to  give  something  to  each  one,  instead  of  making  a  distribu- 
tion at  once  I  think  it  best  to  give  out  articles  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  needed. 
By  this  means  the  actual  wants  of  each  will  bo  better  ascertained  and  supplied.  The 
next  issue  will  be  made  in  tbis  way. 

NO  GOVBRNMENT  BUILDING. 

The  Government  has  no  buildings  of  any  kind  for  the  storage  and  safe-keeping  of 
the  annual  supplies  and  other  property  of  this  tribe  requiring  care  and  preservation. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  several  substantial  agency  buildings  for  the  Mognis  situ- 
ated at  Koam's  CaSou,  but  by  some  unwise  purpose  they  have  disappeared  entirely, 
and  Mr.  Keam  is  now  erecting  a  new  traders'  store  on  one  of  the  old  foundatipns ; 
even  the  additional  farmer  stationed  there  has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head.  A  proper 
bnilding  should  be  constructed  for  these  uses. 

SCUOOL. 

The  prospect  is  still  favorable  to  a  liberal  support  of  the  school,  and  no  time  sboald 
be  lost  in  opening 'it.  The  Moquis  are  more  inclined  to  yield  to  persuasion  of  tbis 
character  than  tne  Navajos;  even  the  Oriba  chief,  whose  people  until  recently 
despised  the  face  of  a  white  man,  told  me  tbe  other  day  that  ho  would,  send  two  of 
his  own  children  to  the  schcol,  and  would  secure  the  attendance  of  several  others 
from  bis  village.  These  are  good  signs,  looking  to  the  improvement  of  this  benighted 
people. 

CENSUS. 

The  census  shows  a  slight  increase  over  lost  year;  93  births  and  38  deaths  are  reported: 

Males  under  eighteen  years 722 

Females  over  fourteen  years 717 

Schoolchildren  between  six  and  sixteen  J-ears 521 

Total  population  of  all  ages , 2,206 

The  above  enumeration  is  not  strictly  accurate,  owing  to  the  limited  facilities  at 
baud  for  takiug  a  correct  census. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.   S.  PATTEnSON, 

U,  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Pueblo  Agency,  dugu»t25, 1887. 

Sik:  In  eomplianoe  with  instmotions  Aromyonr  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit; 
berewitb  my  mat  annnal  report  of  affairs  at  this  agenoy> 

laamuDed  charge  September  13, 1886,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  I  visited 
Ihe  varions  pneblos  (19  in  all)  nnder  the  supervision  of  this  agency.  They  are  sit- 
oated  (in  respect  to  agency)  as  follows :  The  nearest,  Tesuque,  9  miles ;  the  farthest, 
Zafii,  ^i&  miles,  near  Arizona  line.  , 

The  total  popnlation,  which  I  tliink  is  very  nearly  correct,  having  been  taken  with 
great  care,  is  H,337 ;  number  males  above  eighteen  years,  2,279;  females  above  fonr- 
uea,  8,347 :  school  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years,  2,101. 

Nearly  all  of  these  Indians  depend  upon  agricnltaralprodacts  for  their  subsistence, 
reeeiTin^  no  rations  from  (Government.  With  the  products  of  their  fields  and  their 
flocka  ofsheep  and  small  herds  of  cattle  they  support  themselves.  Considering  their 
Bteans  of  cultivating  their  lands  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  result  is  so  favora- 
ble. Their  a^cnltural  tools  (saving  a  very  few  with  which  tho  Government  has 
bam  time  to  time  furnished  them)  are  of  the  crudest  kind,  consisting  of  forked  sticks 
kt  plows,  the  ancient  sickle  for  harvestiug,  and  the  sheep  and  goat  for  thrashing. 
Tbey  very  readily  and  sensibly  use  the  finer  tools  that  have  been  issued  to  them  and 
•re  ea^er  for  more. 

Their  dependence  is  upon  irrigation,  and  for  most  part  their  ditches,  or  acequias, 
are  inadeqnate  to  irrigate  sufficient  amount  of  land.  At  many  of  the  pneblos  the 
water  supply  is  entirely  inadequate,  notably  is  this  the  case  at  ZuSi.  Situated  in  a 
eoonty  with  scarcely  any  water  and  a  population  of  about  1,500,  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  they  live  at  all.  This  year  (having  visited  the  pueblo  recently)  the  river 
or  creek  opon  wliioh  the  pueblo  is  situated,  I  found  the  bed  of  same  dry,  and  the  en- 
tire popolAtion  dependent  for  water  upon  three  wells.  I  think  that  a  small  outlay  of 
f33  woald  greatly  benefit  them  in  purchasing  pumps  for  these  wells. 

AH  of  tbeee  Indians  raise  corn,  wheat,  onions,  beans,  pease,  grapes,  and  pnmpkins. 
The  Pneblos  on  Bio  Grande  raise  a  considerable  amount  of^grapes.    Most  of  the 
Poeblos  have  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  horses.    Some  have  small  herds  of  cattle.    A  tab-  , 
alar  statetnent  of  the  products  and  number  of  stock  owned  are  herewith  submitted. 

LAWS. 

Theae  Indiaiu  hold  their  lands  by  grants  from  Spain  dating  back  several  hundred 
yeaia.  At  the  time  the  grants  were  issued  a  very  loose  system  prevailed ;  the  de- 
scription and  boundaries  are  very  iodefinite,  calling  for  certain  mesas  and  arroyos. 
The  beo  of  the  country  is  very  much  the  same,  and  one  mesa  and  one  arroyo  does 
not  differ  from  another,  hence,  there  having  been  no  survey  nor  no  well-marked  bound- 
aries established,  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  locate  the  boundaries  of  these 
eraots.  The  same  is  true  where  additional  land  has  been  set  apart  as  reservations ; 
hence  there  has  been  and  is  now  a  continued  contention  between  the  Indians  and 
vonld-be  aettlers.  I  have  had  to  encounter  these  difficulties  in  reference  to  nearly 
ewiy  poeblo.  Many  parties  are  now  on  lauds  claimed  by  Indians.  Some  have  been 
on  luid  for  years,  others  more  recent.  Several  suits  are  now  pending  in  the  Terri- 
torial courts.  It  has  been  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  con- 
eloaion  as  to  theee  disputes.  The  only  possible  remedy  that  I  see  is  to  have  the  lands 
■nrveyed  and  monuments  erected  defining  their  boondaries.  In  some  instances  these 
dispatea  have  nearly  resulted  iu  collisions  between  the  Indians  and  settlers. 

CIVILIZATION. 

I  think  progress  is  being  made  toward  civilizing  these  Indians.  They  are  ready  to 
aApt  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  white  man,  readily  adopt  the  dress,  when  furnished, 
and  are  eager  to  do  so,  many  that  are  able  procuring  the  clothing  themselves,  but 
the  great  m^ority  are  too  poor.    They  are  eager  for  improved  tools. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  former  estimates  of  the  crops  raised  by  them,  of  com 
and  wheat  especially,  are  entirely  erroneous,  i.  e. ,  the  amount  stated :  taking  the  popu- 
lation «t  the  lowest,  7,000,  and  the  amount  of  grain  stated  to  have  been  raised  would 
be  wholly  insnffleient  for  their  support.  I  submit  an  estimate  based  upon  observa- 
tion and  saoh  facts  as  I  could  possibly  gather  during  the  year  of  the  amount  of  cereals, 
T^etebles,  and  fruits  raised,  which  I  do  not  think  at  all  overestimates  the  amount. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  Government  day-schools  supported  entirely  by  Government,  that  is, 
tbe  pay  of  teachers ;  one  at  Acoma  and  the  other  ut  San  Felipe  Pueblo.  The  Acoma 
school  has  had  but  small  attendance,  the  teacher  alleging  as  a  reason  tho  want  of  a 
■oitable  honse.  The  San  Felipe  school  has  done  fairly  well,  tho  teacher  having  nearly 
Ml  maay  as  he  can  well  attend  to,  the  pupils  having  made  fair  progress,  and  I  think  the 
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teacber  has  faithfully  discharged  hisduty.  There  are  seven  day-schools  carried  on  by 
contract  with  Qatholic  Board  of  Missious  and  foar  day-schools  carried  on  by  Presby- 
terian board  missions. 

One  boarding-school  for  boys  managed  under  supervision  of  Catholic  Board  of  Mis- 
sions at  Santa  FiS  and  one  for  girls  at  Bernalillo. 

One  boarding-school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Albuquerque  under  management  uf  Pres- 
byterian Board  Missions. 

Ramona  school,  for  benefit  of  Narajos,  Apache,  and  other  Indians  at  Santa  F{, 
boarding,  at  Santa  F6,  under  Inanagement  of  Congregational  Church  or  University  of 
New  Mexico. 

Also  the  general  Oovernment  school  at  Albuquerque,  a  detaUed  statement  of  the 
number  of  pupils  herewith  sent  (see  school  report). 

The  total  average  of  all  these  schools  daring  past  year  is  680  pupils.  All  of  them 
have  done  fairly  well.  Beside  these  there  are  about  100  pupils  (Pueblo  Indians)  in 
attondanco  at  Carlisle  school. 

Some  of  the  pupils,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  East  at  Carlisle,  have  returned 
and  are  pursuing  the  trades  learned  there  and  are  doing  well,  while  others,  no- 
tably the  girls,  are  not  doing  so  well.  They  returned  to  their  pueblos  with  good 
clothes  and  rather  higher  ideas  of  life  than  the  average  Indian  has,  hence  they  are 
rather  looked  upon  as  strangers  and  derided  by  their  people.  No  suitable  occupa- 
tion is  opened  to  them  in  their  villages,  and  as  soon  as  the  clothing  they  have  upon 
arrival  is  worn  out,  they  relapse  into  the  habits  of  their  associates.  I  believe  that 
more  good  could  be  accomplished  if  they  could  all  be  taught  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
families  and  occasional  visits  allowed,  so  that  they  could  influence  their  relatives  and 
friends.  An  absence  of  four  or  five  years  alienat«8  the  parent  from  the  child  and  the 
child  from  the  parent,  and  much  of  the  good  intended  by  education  is  thus  lost. 
While  believing  this,  I  believe  the  boarding-school  is  much  the  best  to  advance  the 
pnpils  in  every  way;  industrial  schools  in  the  Territory. 

SICKNESS. 

No  marked  epidemic  has  occnrred  among  these  Indians,  except  at  Isleta,  during 
the  year.  Some  time  in  June  I  was  notified  that  an  epidemic  of  measles  had  broken 
out,  and  many  deaths  occurring,  I  directed  R.  W.  D.  Bryan  to  employ  a  physician 
to  attend  to  them,  informing  you  by  telegraph  of  my  action  afterwards.  I  directed 
Dr.  Worth,  physician  to  Government  school  at  Albuquerque,  to  give  them  such  at- 
tendance and  medicine  as  they  required,  which  he  did.  Some  thirty  or  thirty-five 
deaths  occurred. 

I  have  not  given  as  much  attention  as  I  should  have  done  to  instructions  in  farming 
and  home  lite,  on  account  of  inadequate  means  of  transportation,  having  no  team  or 
conveyance,  and  the  amount  of  money  allowed  for  traveling  expenses  has  made  it 
impracticable  for  me  to  give  such  time  to  said  duties  as  I  would  have  otherwise 
done. 

I  herewith  transmit  statistical  reports,  as  required. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  0.  Williams, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


New  York  Agknct, 
New  York,  August  29, 1887. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  Jane  13> 
1887,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency* 

Since  my  appointment  as  agent,  which  was  made  in  November  last,  I  have  visit«d 
three  of  the  reservations  under  my  charge,  the  Tonawanda,  Cattaraugus,  and  Alle- 
gany. My  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  at  the  other  reservations  is 
therefore  only  limited,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  they  are  making  fair 
progress  in  civilization  and  agricultural  pursuits,  most  of  them  having  forsaken  their 
old  pagan  customs,  adopted  full  citizen's  dress,  and  seem  to  be  endeavoring  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  white  brethren. 

Those  upon  the  Tonawanda  reservation,  with  whom  I  am  more  acquainted,  are 
making  some  progress,  but  I  Judge  that  a  greater  majority  of  them  still  cling  to  their 
old  Indian  easterns  and  usages  than  those  upon  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reoer- 
vations. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases  on  all  of  these  reservations,  and  I  find  some 
who  are  good  farmers  and  have  better  success  than  a  majority  of  the  whites  who  sar- 
Tonnd  them.  I  also  find  some  who  arc  very  well  educated  and  informed  upon  the 
questions  of  the  day,  and  who  try  to  live  and  act  as  men  of  a  civilized  conntry. 
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Muy  of  the  ludiiuis  here  tuin  their  hand  to  stock-raisidg  in  a  small  way,  and  not  a 
fe*  of  them  go  into  it  qnite  extensively.  Others  are  engaged  In  different  mechanical 
ponoitg  and  trades,  and  several  are  engaged  uxion  the  different  railroads  ot  the  State, 
ooa  who  DOW  fills  the  important  position  of  conductor  upon  a  fast  mail  and  express 
train  od  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Tbo  Indian  schools  in  this  agency,  nnmbering  twenty-nine,  are  snpported  by  and 
are  midtr  the  immediate  control  and  superintendence  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Tbe 
MM  to  the  State  last  year  for  the  support  of  these  schools  was  $9,122.33,  with  an  av- 
cng*  daily  attendance  of  about  500  pupils,  full  and  detailed  report  of  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  following  statistical  table : 
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Hie  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  upon  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  was  formerly  partly 
■appoited  by  tbe  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  set  apart  the  sum  of  (1,000  to  be  palid 
uinully  out  of  certain  moneys  due  them  by  treaty.  The  asylum  receives  the  per 
capita  annuity  dne  to  each  child  while  residing  at  the  institution.  This  school  is  of 
gi«at  benefit  to  the  Indians  who  take  advantage  of  it,  and  is  one  of  tbe  causes  which 
hia  biongbt  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  to  a  better  state  of  civilization  than  upon 
tbe  otbu'  reeenrations.  It  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  under  its 
char^  aboat  one  hondred  child^n,  giving  the  girls  practical  instruction  in  house- 
keying  and  hooaehold  duties,  audthe  boys,  farming  and  other  usefal  trades. 

The  marriage  cnatoms  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  which  I  have  visited  seem 
to  inpioTe  very  slowly.  The  greater  portion  of  them  still  cling  to  their  old  custom 
of  limg  and  cohabiting  with  each  other  until  they  become  dissatisfied  and  then  part 
and  take-up  another  husband  or  wife  until  one  or  the  other  of  them  desires  a  change. 
This  enatom  leads  to  the  constant  changing  of  the  names  of  women  and  children,  many 
of  them  as  often  as  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  some  I  have  known  to  change  three  times 
io  aa  many  years.  This  I  find  is  very  troublesome  in  making  payment  of  annuities, 
aa  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  them  back  from  year  to  year. 

I  bave  sinee  my  appointment  attended  one  term  of  the  United  States  court  at  which 
tvoSeoeeasof  the  Tonawanda  band  were  convicted  and  sent  to  the  Krie  Connty  peni- 
tentiary, peijury  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  proceedings  growing  out  of  the 
•ale  of  whisky  to  Indians.  Whisky  and  hard  cider  still  continue  to  be  the  bane  of 
tbe  Indians,  and  most  of  the  crimes  charged  to  them  can  be  directly  traced  to  this 
eaoie.  Althoneb  contrary  to  law  they  seem  to  be  able  to  buy  whisky  almost  any- 
vhen  and  to  umost  any  amount,  and  I  actually  believe  they  can  get  it  under  cir- 
enaatanees  and  conditions  where  a  white  man  would  fail.  It  is  hlmost  impossible  to 
oUainany  conTiotiona,for  the  reason  that  the  Indians  wonld  rather  perjure  them- 
•dres  thtm  divnlge  the  names  of  persons  who  furnish  them  With  whisky. 

One  important  event  to  which  I  desire  to  refer  before  closing  is  tbe  matter  of  the 
Banaal-labor  school  npon  the  Tonawanda  reservation,  llis  school  was  incorporated 
nder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  under  the  charge  of  three  trustees, 
*Bd  established  by  the  appropriation  of  $6,100,  by  the  Senecas  of  the  Tonawanda 
bod  from  their  trust  fund  interest,  together  with  the  sum  of  $5,500,  appropriated  by 
the  State  of  New  York.  This  money  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  80  acres  of  laud 
ee  tiie  Tonawanda  reservation,  and  the  erection  of  snitablo  buildings ;  tbe  purchase 
ofaduwl  fiimitnTe,  teams,  and  farming  implements.  It  was  designed  that  the  inati- 
tvtion  should  be  nearly  self-sustaining  when  in  full  operation.  After  all  of  the  abov  e 
pvchases  were  made  and  the  institution  was  all  ready  to  open,  funds  were  needed  to 
engage  instructors,  and  to  put  the  institution  into  operation.  These  necessary  funds 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  either  from  the  State  of  Now  York,  the  United  States,  or 
the  Indians  who  had  already  contributed  very  liberally  from  their  annuities  for  this 
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purpose.  Thas  the  buildiug  stood  idle,  nnoconpiod,  and  decaying  for  fifteen  years; 
the  farm  was  operated  by  the  trustees  daring  this  time,  but  the  income  proved  to  be 
iusufflcient  to  organize  and  start  the  institution.  During  the  past  winter  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  an  act  aufhorizing  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  soil  the  personal  property  and  furniture, 
(after  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Indians)  land,  and  buildings  reverting  to  the 
Indians.  Thus  ended  an  experiment  from  which  the  best  results  were  expected,  but 
owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  principally  a  lack  of  int^erest  in  the  matter  by 
the  Indians,  and  lack  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  original  design,  it  has  resulted  ia  utter 
failure. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  on  the  several  reservations  is  about  the  same 
as  for  the  past  few  years,  diseases  being  principally  of  a  hereditary  nature  and  incur- 
able. The  dispensary  upon  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  is  attended  by  the  agency 
physician  and  open  two  days  in  each  week  for  treatment  of  such  Indians  from  the 
several  reservations  as  desire  to  attend. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  I  think  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  in  this  agency  is  aa 
good  as  usual,  and  they  are  making  fair  advancement  toward  civilization  and  citi- 
zenship. 

All  o^  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  W.  Jackbon, 
r.  S.  Indiim  Agent. 

The  CoifMissiONKB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Eastern  Cherokeb  Agbnct, 

Charleston,  N.  C,  July  25,  X8S7. 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual 
report  of  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees.  The  Indiana  are  malcing  considerable 
progress  in  their  various  avocations  ;  most  of  them  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
crops  are  much  better  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  Indians  are  fast  laying  aside 
their  old  customs  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  are  engaged  iu  the  more  certain  indus- 
tries for  a  support.  Enough  grain  wiU  be  raised  by  the  Indians  this  year  for  their 
support ;  vegetables  are  also  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  The  chaTact«r  and 
habits  of  the  Indians  are  similar  to  their  white  neighbors,  being  surrounded  by  them ; 
their  dressing  is  also  similar  to  that  of  the  whites ;  they  we^  very  good  clothing, 
mostly  Jeans;  they  are  civil  and  perfectly  harmless,  and  are  neVer  indicted  in  tbs 
State  courts  for  crime.  I  will  now  treat  the  differen  t  so  bjeots  pertaining  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  band  separately. 

THB  land. 

The  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees  own  fine  lands,  estimated  to  be  at  least  100,000 
acres.  Fifty  thousand  acres  of  this  land  is  situate  in  the  counties  of  Swain  and 
Jackson,  and  is  known  as  the  Qualla  boundary.  The  remainder  of  the  land,  fifty 
thousand  acres  or  more,  is  situate  in  the  counties  of  Swain,  Jackson,  Cherokee,  and 
Graham,  and  is  known  as  the  outside  lands.  These  lands  were  acquired  inpnrsnance 
of  the  Barringer  award,  adjusting  the  rights  between  the  Indians  and  William  H. 
Thomas,  and  are  now  holdeu  in  common  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  excepting 
the  different  tracts  holden  by  trespassers  who  have  years  ago  obtained  color  of  title 
by  difiierent  means  aud  gotten  possession  of  those  tracts  and  holds,  and  refuse  to 
surrender  the,  same,  to  the  great  damage  and  inconvenience  of  the  Indians.  I  refer 
to  the  report  of  Hon.  Jesse  J.  Yeates  for  further  information  and  recommendations  in 
regard  to  instituting  proceedings  to  eject  those  parties  who  wrongfully  and  unlaw- 
fully hold  those  different  tracts  of  land  adverse  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Indians,  who  are  the  equitable  owners  of  the  same,  and  I  hope  immediate  action  may 
be  taken  to  restore  this  rigltf:. 

The  entire  100,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  Indians  is  of  a  very  fine  quality  aud 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes  and  most  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco.  The  land  is  well 
watered  by  the  Ocona-Lnfta,  the  Tnckaseegee,  and  the  Tennessee  rivers,  and  by  Soco 
creek,  and  various  other  smaller  streams.  Numerous  springs  and  branches  abound  of 
the  purest  water. 

It  is  thoughtby  some  that  minerals  may  be  found  on  these  lands  and  in  the  beds  of 
the  rivers.  The  lands  owned  by  the  Indians  have  advanced  at  least  40  per  centum, 
within  the  last  three  years,  owing  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  passing 
through  the  Swain  and  Jackson  counties,  where  most  of  the  land  is  situated.  This 
land  will  still  enhance  in  value  as  the  country  is  more  fully  developed.  The  timber 
on  these  lands  is  very  fine,  consisting  of  poplar,  asli,  and  oak  of  variouc  kinds.    A  great 
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AeaX  of  wklnot  and  obeny  hia  been  taken  from  these  lands,  bat  there  Btill  remains  some 
wsbint  and  cherry. 

SCHOOLS. 

Tbere  is  a  training  school  carried  on  at  this  agency,  in  which  are  kept  40  Indian 
ebiidrea ;  SO  boys  and  20  girls  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  instmcted.  The  boys  in  ad- 
ditioo  to  the  various  English  branches  are  taught  to  farm,  to  use  stock,  to  work  in 
the  shops  and  various  other  useful  industries ;  and  tlie  girls  in  addition  to  the  English 
branches  are  taught  hnnsekeeping,  dairy  work,  and  various  other  duties.  I  am  in- 
dined  to  think  that  it  is  in  the  training  school  that  the  children  make  the  greater 
progress.  The  location  of  this  school  conld  scarcely  be  excelled.  It  is  locate<l  at 
Cherokee,  K.  C,  a  beautiful  platean.  The  Government  has  erected  some  very  excel- 
lent baildinga  at  this  place  for  educational  purposes.  The  school-rooms  are  suffi- 
ciently lar^e  foraschool  of  one  hundred  or  more,  and  eighty  conld  easily  be  keptintbe 
hoBA.  This  school  is  sapported  by  the  Government  and  is  under  the  control  of  H.  W. 
8pTsy  by  contract.  The  children  have  made  rapid  progress,  which  shows  clearly  that 
the  mind  of  the  Indian  is  capable  of  being  improved. 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  also  in  addition  to  the  training  school  five  day  schools  carried  omat  this 

rncy,  located  at  the  following  places:  Clierokoe,  N.  C,  Swain  connty;  Birdtown, 
C,  Swain  connty;  Big  Cove.N.  C,  Swain  connty:  Macedonia,  N.  C,  Jackson 
county ;  and  Bobbinsville,  N.  C,  Graham  county.  The  day  schools  are  supported  by 
the  interest  on  the  edncational  fund  of  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees,  and  are  under 
the  control  of  B.  C.  Hobbs  by  contract.  These  schools  are  well  patronized  by  the  In- 
dians, and  are  doing  much  good.  The  children  who  attend  them  soon  learn  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  the  English  language.  I  think  the  educational  Interest  is  rapidly  ad- 
raoeing,  and  will  soon  be  the  means  of  making  good,  intelligent,  and  industrious 
citizens  of  the  Indians. 

LAND  HOU>EX  BY  TRESPASSERS. 

This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  Some  steps  onght  to  be  taken  to  restore 
to  the  Indians  those  tracts  of  land  which  have  long  been  withheld  from  them,  I 
think  some  arrangements  onght  to  be  made  with  a  competent  attorney  to  look  np 
the  title  to  those  tracts  of  land  that  are  in  controversy  and  report  the  same  to  the 
Department,  that  proper  action  conld  be  taken  in  the  premises. 

THE  ANITOAL  COUXCIL  OF  THE  BAKD. 

This  body  consists  of  members  chosen  from  each  settlement,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation. All  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees  are 
acted  upon  by  the  conncil.  The  councils  are  always  dignified  and  harmonions,  and 
it  is  through  this  channel  that  the  wishes  and  even  the  necessities  of  the  Indians  are 
made  known. 

THE  OLD  AMD  HELPLESS  INDIANS. 

There  are  several  old,  helpless,  and  infirm  Indians  who  are  unable  to  work,  and  are 
witbont  a  means  of  snpport.  Perhaps  there  are  as  many  as  fifty  who  are  unable  to 
Nopport  themselves.  The  Indians  at  this  agency,  with  the  exception  of  the  old,  help 
lesK,  and  infirm,  can  make  a  snppotl;  for  themselves  and  tbcir  families,  but  those  who 
are  nnsble  to  work  have  no  relation  on  whom  to  rely  for  assistance.  Some  allowance 
oagbt  to  be  made  for  the  porohase  of  food  and  clothing  for  such  as  are  unable  to  do 
labor. 

DISKASES  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Tfae  Indians  of  this  agency  are  generaUy  stout  and  very  healthy.  No  maladies 
have  prevailed  among  them  daring  the  year,  and  but  few  deaths  have  recently  oc- 
evrrea.  Many  times  when  disease  does  prev<iU  among  them  the  need  of  a  physician 
is  very  apparent,  as  medical  aid  cannot  be  secured,  and  hence  some  die  for  want  of 
■ach  atteotion. 

UQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

It  is  very  fortnnate  that  this  most  destructive  enemy  is  prohibited  by  statute  from 
being  sold  or  given  away  to  Indians.    Since  I  have  been  in  the  service  I  have  bad  a 
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few  cases  prosecnted  in  the  United  States  oonrt,  and  puniehment  awarded  to  the 
offenders,  which  I  think  has  pat  an  end  to  the  liquor  traffic. 

1  have  given  a  brief  statement  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency.  I  return  my  thanks 
to  the  Department  for  the  many  kindnesses  extended  me  daring  the  time  I  Iiave  been 
in  the  service. 

Very  respeotfully,  etc., 
^  BOBBBT  L.  Lbathkkwood, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMMiSBioxER  ov  Indian  Apfaibs. 


Gband  Ronde  Agbnct,  Orbook,  Augutt  19, 1887. 
Sib':  Id  compliance  with  yonr  instractions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1887. 

POPUI.A.TION. 

The  annual  census  was  taken  by  me  going  around  to  each  house  and  examining 
everything  for  myself.  This  is  the  correct  census.  The  census  roll  herewith  trans- 
mitted shows  109  males,  200  females,  total  399  Indians  and  mixed-bloods,  of  which 
latter  there  are  86 ;  these  half-breeds  claim  to  have  joined  the  different  tribes.  By 
tribes  thev  are  as  follows : 


Tribes. 


Ko. 


Tribes. 


TSTo. 


ToDCoUa 

Shnata 

RogneBiver.. 
Mary's  Siver . 

Cnlapodla 

CowCnek... 

Umpqiu 

Onfioa  City .. 

Santiam 

Clackamaa... 


Molalls 

Lncklmtnte 

'WapatoLake... 
Pend  d'Orettl*.. 

Irognols 

Tillamook , 

TamUll , 


34 

24 
85 
6 

4 
6 
It 


Total. 


Children  of  school  age  from  6  to  16 70 

Indians  who  can  reaoEnglish 13:1 

Indians  who  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  intercourse 300 

Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress  (ail) 399 

Dwelling  houses : 

Indians T 104 

Built  by  Indians  daring  the  year 13 

Cost  of  same  to  the  Gtoremment  (estimated) $8 

PURStJITS  OF  INDIANS,  ETC. 

Number  Indian  families  engaged  in  coltivating  farms  and  small  patches  of  ground, 
8.5 ;  number  mixed-bloods  cultivating  farms,  19.  All  of  the  Indians  that  are  able  to 
work  make  their  living  by  civilized  occupations.  There  are  a  number  of  the  women 
that  make  baskets  of  different  kinds  out  of  hazel  sprouts,  and  they  make  a  large  quan- 
tity of  them  during  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  and  peddle  them  out  to  the  whites,  and 
it  brings  them  quite  an  income  daring  the  year. 

FARMS  AND  LAin>,  CULnVATED. 

Tillable  land  (estimated) ' acres..  8,000 

Cultivated  by  Indians  and  mixed-blooda do....      919 

Under  fence - - do....  4,010 

Fenced  during  the  year rods..  2,377 

As  for  crops  raised  I  refer  yon  to  inclosed  statistics.  As  for  the  spriug  wheat  I 
have  become  disheartened  on  account  of  the  dry  weather  for  the  two  last  seasons. 
We  have  not  had  any  rain  since  the  grain  was  sown.  What  rain  has  been  has  passed 
by  us.  There  are  two  spurs  of  mountains  that  surround  ns,  and  when  the  rain  comes 
it  follows  those  spars  until  it  reaches  the  Willamette  valley,  and  spreads  over  it  and 
leaves  ns  without  rain. 
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I  would  8ay  here  that  there  is  qaite  a  discrepancy  between  the  census  this  year  and 
tut.  The  canse  is  this :  Last  year  I  took  down  a  number  of  names  of  Indians  that  be- 
longed here,  and  their  friends  said  they  would  come  back  and  were  anxious  I  should 
eoont  them.  I  did  so ;  but  they  have  not  come  back,  and  I  left  them  out  this  year. 
Tbere  are  several  hundred  Indians  that  belong  to  this  reservation  that  are  scattered 
OTcr  the  country,  but  I  have  not  any  authority  to  bring  thein  back.  There  have  been 
MHDe  complaints  made  to  me  abont  them  by  the  whites,  but  I  have  no  fands  for  the 
poipose  of  bringing  them  back,  if  I  had  the  authority  to  do  so. 

LAND  IN  BBVERALTT. 

The  Indians  we  well  pleased  that  the  surveyors  are  at  work  surveying  the  lands  at 
tbii  agency,  and  the  next  thing  they  want.  His  Excellency  the  President  to  appoint 
tome  one  to  allot  the  lands  to  them.  I  believe  when  this  is  accomplished  you  will 
find  a  marked  Improvement  in  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 

BOARDINO-SCHOOL. 

There  is  but  one  boarding-school,  but  two  houses.  The  boys'  school-house  was  east 
of  female  school  108  feet.  I  have  moved  it  156  feet  east  and  339  feet  south,  a  much 
better  location.  It  is  24  by  40  feet,  two  stories  12  by  9  feet.  It  should  be  enlarged 
b;  Sfeet  in  length  to  give  more  room,  but  it  is  too  late  for  this  season  if  we  do  our 
other  repairs.  The  female  school-honse  is  60  by  60  feet.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  me 
to  repeat  what  it  needs.  I  made  that  last  year.  I  have  authority  for  the  lumber,  and  it 
is  on  hand  and  ready  to  put  up,  but  I  have  not  the  authority  nor  money  to  go 
ahead  with  the  improvement,  but' expect  it  every  day.  Nuihber  of  school  children, 
60.  Expense  of  school  paid  by  Government.  Expense  per  head  leas  than  (100  per 
lonam. 

BBLIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  TBAINING 

i>  ODder  the  supervision  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch.  The  Sisters  that  are  employed  in 
the  school  are  of  the  Benedictine  order.  There  are  17  persons  employed  in  the  school 
i  Sisters,  1  yonng  man  assistant  teacher,  1  Indian  indnstrial  teacher.  This  last  fills  a 
plaee  that  will  save  the  Government  many  dollars  in  the  course  of  the  year.  There 
n  one  priest.  Father  Croquet,  located  here  and  has  been  here  a  long  time.  He  is  a 
good  old  man.     He  is  one  of  those  men  that  you  read  about  but  seldom  see. 

COURT  OF  INDLAN  OFFENSES. 

There  is  one  captain,  two  privates.  They  are  the  judges  of  the  court.  There  is 
ooe  prosecuting  attorney,  one  sheriff,  making  in  all  five.  Four  receive  88  per  month 
«eh,  the  captain  $10  per  month.  This  money  is  well  expended.  We  have  but  few 
bvsnits.  Their  troubles  are  mostly  settled  by  the  police  and  myself  without  going 
to  eoart.    It  saves  the  Indians  from  paying  court  fees. 

We  are  having  some  trouble  at  this  time  about  some  white  men  selling  the  Indians 
cider  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  it  makes  them  drunk,  and  they  come  iiome  in  that 
condition,  so  I  am  informed.  I  will  soon  ferret  it  out.  I  had  a  man  taken  up  be- 
fore Jadge  Deady  last  week  for  selling  whisky  to  my  Indians  in  Marion  connty,  40 
miles  from  the  reservation. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

I  will  State  I  have  caused  to  be  put  up  13,000  new  rails  around  the  school  farm  and 
axeocy  groand,  foi  pasture,  and  6,000  rails  put  np  in  fence  adjoining  the  mills,  for  pas- 
Uue for  the  oxen.  The  fence  is  nine  rails  high,  and  it  is  a  good  fence ;  we  have  not 
au.T  troable  with  the  stock.  But  when  I  look  at  the  old  board  fence  around  the  school 
bnilding,  it  makes  me  low-spirited,  but  hope  soon  to  have  the  money  to  remedy  it.  I 
might  say  much  more,  but  not  having  a  clerk  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  devote  any 
more  time  to  this  report. 

J.  B.  McClane, 
U.  8.  Indian  Agent. 

The  COMMISSIONEB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Elauath  Aoenct,  Oregon, 

August  20,  1887. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  sabmit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
of  my  agency,  together  with  the  Statistics  required  in  circnlat  letUi  bearing  date 
Jiu.el3,1887. 
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KCMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

From  a  careful  oeusos  just  completed,  I  find  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs  to  naoiber 
793,  and  the  Snakea  13-2,  making  a  total  of  925. 

The  Klamaths  and  Modocs  are  more  and  more  intermmgling  by  marriage,  and  thus 
rapidly  obliterating  all  distinction  between  the  two  tribes,  making  it  practically  im- 
possible to  separate  them  on  the  census  roll. 

SNAKES. 

A  decrease  will  be  noted  in  the  nnmber  of  Snakes ;  this  arises  from  the  number  of 
deaths,  caused  largely  for  the  want  of  sufiScient  wholesome  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
and  from  constant  desertions  from  the  tribe,  leaving  the  reservation  and  joining  the 
renegade  Piutes,  who  roam  over  the  plains  of  Warner  and  Harney,  stretching  east- 
ward into  Idaho  and  southward  into  Nevada. 

THE  RESERVATION. 

Klamath  reservation  is  situated  in  southern  Oregon,  just  east  of  the  Cascade 
mountains.  The  lowest  valleys  are  over  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
reservation  contains  about  1,000,000  acres;  three-fourths  of  this  area  is  mountainous, 
covered  with  forests  of  pine,  fir,  and  cedar ;  the  other  one- fourth  is  made  up  of  sage- 
bmsb  plains,  valleys,  and  marshes.  The  reservation  is  well  watered.  Out  from  tbo 
bases  of  the  mountains  leap  fountains  and  even  miniature  rivers  of  as  pure  cryBtal 
waters  as  the  world  affords.  These  streams  spread  out- over  lowlands,  watering  thous- 
ands of  acres,  affording  rich  green  pasturage  from  early  spring  until  the  meadows 
are  covered  with  the  snows  of  winter.  And  when  these  lands  are  fenced  from  stock 
they  yield  a  large  supply  of  excellent  hay. 

CLIMATE. 

On  account  of  the  great  altitude  of  the  reservation  and  the  nearness  of  the  snow- 
crowned  peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,  we  have  a  dry,  frosty  climate.  Our  wititers  are 
usually  long  and  often  severe,  tho  snow  falling  to  a  great  depth.  During  the  last 
winter  it  reached  to  the  depth  of  3^  feet  at  the  agency.  This  year  the  drought  has 
been  nnprecedented,  less  than  one-half  inch  of  rain  having,  fallen  since  the  first  of 
June. 

STOCK-RAISmO. 

Klamath  Reservation  is  noted  for  the  great  variety  of  its  rich  luxuriant  grasses. 
This  wiU  always  make  stock-raising  the  surest  and  most  remunerative  industry  that 
the  Indians  can  pursue.  Most  of  the  Indians  possess  small  bands  of  cattle,  while 
some  of  the  more  thrifty  have  large  herds.  Each,  year  marks  an  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  their  stock,  both  in  horses  and  cattle.  The  Indians  own  1,750  head  of  cat- 
tle, 3,330  head  of  horses,  and  125  head  of  swine.  The  annual  sales  of  cattle  and  horses 
nearly  eqnal  the  increase. 

AGRICCLTURE. 

A  marked  advance  has  been  made  this  year  in  the  work  of  agriculture ;  750  acres 
were  planted  in  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  by  the  Indians,  300  acres  cleared  and 
fenced.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  Indians  assisted  in  this  work,  nearly  every 
family  seeding  from  2  to  20  acres.  Most  of  them  have  cnltivated-small  gardens.  The 
grain  is  now  being  harvested,  most  of  it  cut  for  hay,  as  we  have  no  way  of  thrashing 
the  grain  but  by  hand.  One  hundred  acres  of  groin  were  sown  in  the  school  ana 
agency  farms,  which  promise  a  fair  yield. 

EDUCATION. 

We  have  two  industrial  boarding-schools  on  the  reservation.  At  these  schools  over 
200  Indian  children  have  received  instruction  during  the  year.  The  average  attend- 
ance has  been  175.  It  is  my  constant  aim  not  only  to  have  imparted  to  these  children 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  but  to  have  them  instructed  in  all  the  lines 
of  industrial  work  as  far  as  it  is  possible  with  the  resources  placed  at  my  command, 
which  are  calculated  to  make  them  intelligent  men  and  women,  and  thus  fitting  them 
for  self-support  and  citizenship  in  this  great  Republic. 

Two  years  ago  last  May,  19  of  our  most  intelligent  pupils  were  removed  from  car 
schools  and  taken  to  the  Indian  Industrial  School,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  now  located 
near  Salem,  Oreg.    Since  then  10  of  these  children  have  died,  one  other  sent  home 
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fat  die;  two  have  graduated  and  returned  to  the  reservation;  five  still  remaiu-at  the 
Kbool,  two  of  these  I  nnderstand  are  in  declining  health.  These  deaths  have  not 
mnlted  from  the  want  of  kind  care  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  this  school ;  but 
tbe  change  from  this  dry,  cold  climate  and  great  altitude  to  the  low  land  and  damp 
elimste  ot  the  Willamette  valley  has  proved  disastrous  to  the  health  and  lives  of  these 
ebildien.  These  nnmerons  deatlis  have  caused  much  sorrow  and  wide-spread  discon 
tcDtment  ftm"'^g  my  Indians.  So  intense  is  this  feeling  that  any  effort  at  present  to  re- 
■ore  ehildren&om  this  reservation  to  that  school  would  meet  with  serious  resistance 
OD  the  part  <^  the  Indians. 

MISSIONABT  WORK. 

No  regular  missionary  has  labored  among  these  Indians  during  the  year.  However, 
efficient  Christian  work  has  been  done  by  some  of  the  employes.  Kegular  Sunday  serv- 
y»  ha*  been- held  at  four  different  iioiuts  on  the  reservation,  and  the  large  majority  of 
dw  Indians  attend  these  services ;  also,  two  large  Sunday-schools  have  been  Kept  np 
doiiDg  the  year,  attended  by  all  the  school  children. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  lodiaos  have  made  marked  advancement  in  all  that  is  embodied  in  that  word 
mitbtd.  They  have  pat  off  the  manners,  customs,  dress,  and  religion  of  the  savage, 
and  pot  on  the  manners,  customs,  dress,  and  religion  which  are  the  acknowledged  ex- 
poBents  of  »  tme  civilization. 

INDlrSTBIES. 

These  Indians  are  becoming  more  and  more  industrious  and  self-reliant.  The  assist- 
tnee  they  obtain  from  the  Government  is  small ;  their  treaty  allowance  having  expired, 
all  tb«y  receive  ia  purely  gratuitous.  Their  principal  sources  of  subsistence  are  stock- 
riiaiig,  fsmning,  and  freighting.  Fish  abound  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  reser- 
Tstion,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  large  numbers  of  these  are  caught  and 
dried  for  future  use. 

Ia  what  is  known  as  EUamath  marsh  the  pond  lily  grows  in  great  abundance,  cov- 
eting thousands  of  acres.  During  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  seed  of 
this  lily  is  gathered  mainly  by  the  women  and  children.  For  centuries  this  has  been 
their  harvest-field.  Probably  300  bushels  of  this  seed  will  be  gathered  this  year.  The 
Indisos  caU  it  wo-kos.    It  forms  a  nutritions  and  palatable  diet. 

POUOK. 

The  police  force  consists  of  one  lieutenant,  one  sergeant,  and  six  privates.  They 
hare  with  few  exceptions  proved  faithfal  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  true 
10  the  Government.  Their  presence  in  the  different  neighborhoods  prevents  crime, 
lod  keeps  at  a  respectful  distance  bad  white  men  who  are  often  found  lurking  around 
Indian  Tillages  for  evil  purposes.  It  would  be  impossible  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
(h«  reservation  without  the  efficient  aid  of  the  Indian  police. 

EJDIAN  COURT. 

To  make  the  Indian  court  efficient  and  satisfactory,  it  should  be  entirely  divorced 
fmm  the  police.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  sheriff  should  not  be  Judge.  Our 
most  active  and  vigilant  police,  I  find,  make  poor  Judges.  This  beneficial  reform  could 
be  inaagorated  if  Coogress  would  set  apart  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  the  Indian  ap- 
propriation to  pay  these  Judges  for  their  services.  One  hundred  dollars  each  would 
l*e  a  sufficient  salary. 

A  large  number  of  cases  have  come  before  the  Indian  court  during  the  year.  The 
dceiNons  of  the  court  are  usually  accepted  without  complaint.  They  preside  with 
dignity  and  enforce  order  and  deoornm  in  the  court  room. 

SANITARY. 

I>r.  C.  K.  Smith,  the  agency  physician,  in  his  annual  report,  says : 
"  I  have  but  few  recommendations  to  make  in  this  department  of  the  service.  The 
health  of  the  Indians  has  been  geuerally  good ;  no  epidemic  or  contagions  diseases 
bare  visited  the  reservation.  Tuo  prevailing  disease  among  the  Indians  is  consump- 
tiuo.  Tbenumberof  deaths  this  year  has  been  in  excess  of  the  births.  The  Indians 
have  entirely  abandoned  their  native  medicine  men,  and  depend  wholly  on  the  agency 
phyueian  for  medical  treatment. 
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A  Hmall,  comfortable  hospital  shoold  be  erected,  into  which  sick  school  children 
conld  be  removed  for  treatment,  as  it  ia  impossible  for  them  to  receive  prop(.r  care  in 
a  crowded,  noisy  boarding-honse. 

CRIMES. 

On  the  17th  of  last  September  a  Modoo  Indian  was  shot  from  bis  horse  and  killed 
by  a  German  by  the  name  of  Fritz  Manz,  a  cattle-mao.  This  Indian,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, had  assisted,  by  my  orders,  to  remove  a  large  band  of  cattle  from  the  reservation. 
This  was  the  front  of  his  offending.  Muuz  was  arrested  and  placed  under  $6,000 
bonds  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury,  and  given  his  liberty.  He  disposed  of  his 
property,  deposited  to  the  credit  of  his  securities  the  amount  of  his  bonds,  and  left 
the  country.  He  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Europe  about  the  20th  of  May,  1887. 
The  Indians  are  much  dissatisiiod  at  bis  escape  from  justice. 

Three  whites  were  arrested  for  selling  liqnorto  Indians,  were  taken  before  Jndge 
Deady,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  fiued. 

BOUNDARY. 

The  question  of  boundary  remains  still  unsettled.  Early  in  the  year  a  resorvey 
was  ordered  and  proposals  invited  by  the  surveyor-general.  A  serious  dispute  having 
arisen  betiween  tlie  whites  and  Indians  as  to  the  true  locas  of  the  eastern  boundary, 
the  description  in  the  treaty  being  very  indefinite,  a  stay  of  proceedings  was  ordered, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  instructed  me  to  proceed  at  once  to  take  the 
evidence,  under  oath,  of  all  persons,  Indians  and  whites,  having  knowledge  of  the 
true  eastern  boundary  as  understood  when  the  treaty  was  concluded.  This  I  did,  and 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty  I  traveled  over  l,udO  miles.  I  visited  in  person  the 
disputed  points  and  made  observations,  taking  with  me  Indian  guides  who  were 
present  when  the  treaty  was  made.  The  evidence  obtained,  with  my  report,  was 
forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office  the  20tb  June.  Oral  evidence  taken  after  the  lapse  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  I  found  to  be  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  SNAKES. 

In  oirder  to  prevent  the  entire  extinction  of  the  Snake  band  of  Indians  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  them  to  another  portion  of  the  reservation.  After  the  treaty 
they  were  given  lands  east  of  the  Sicau  and  north  of  theSpragues  river ;  these  rivers 
are  not  fordable  more  than  Tour  months  of  the  year.  Their  location  has  caused  them 
to  be  neglected,  and  being  near  the  monniains  the  snows  of  winter  fall  deep  and  the 
frosts  of  summer  are  severe.  Here  they  have  struggled  for  a  living  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  During  the  last  winter  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  granted  by 
the  Government  many  would  have  starved.   ; 

Faithful  work  was  done  by  these  Indians  during  the  spring  months  in  agrioultnre. 
About  50  acres  of  grain  was  sown,  and  most  of  this  ground  was  cleared  and  fenced ; 
but  their  crop  has  been  blasted  by  frost  so  that  they  will  not  harvest  their  seed.  Thoy 
are  anxious  to  be  given  lands  where  they  may  be  able  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  get 
some  return  for  their  labor.  In  the  interest  of  humanity  this  should  be  done. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Emert, 
U.  S.  Indian  Jgent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


SiLETz  Indian  Agenct,  Oregon, 

August  15,  1887. 
Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  my  first  annual  report.    I  assumed  charge  of 
this  agency  June  1,  two  and  one-half  months  ago,  therefore  my  report  will  not  be  as 
complete  as  it  would  be  if  I  had  more  time  to  collect  the  necessary  data. 

CENSUS  AND  STATISTICS. 

The  censns  and  statistics  were  carefully  gathered  by  the  industrial  teacher  and  in- 
terpreter. The  absence  of  any  funds  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  was  the  cause 
of  some  delay,  as  it  is  impossible  lo  travel  all  over  this  reservation  with  the  facilities 
the  Government  has  at  hand,  such  as  cauoe  voyages  with  the  necessary  portages. 
However,  every  Indian  was  visited  at  his  home,  so  that  the  census  can  be  relied 
upon  as  correct.  The  crop  statistics  were  all  estimated,  bnt  the  gnmnd  was  care- 
fully viewed  by  the  above-named  employfe. 
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The  following  is  the  census  of  the  eighteen  confederated  tribes  (remnants oO  of  this 
agency.    It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  exact  number  of  each  tribe,  on  account  of 
ao  mooh  intetmsnying  among  them,  bat  they  range  from  abont'5  to  50  :n  nnmbers : 
IndiaiM  and  mixed-bloods : 

Halo 310 

Female 298 

Total 608 

Kales  over  18  years  of  age 205 

Femalea  orer  14  years  of  age 218 

Sebool  ehildxen  between  6  and  16 69 

Mixed-bloods 34 

For  forther  particulars  see  accompanying  statistics. 

KDUCAnONAL. 

The  limited  opportunity  and  acquaintanoe  I  haye  had  with  the  school  children  at- 
tending the  boarding-school  here  prevents  me  from  saying  what  advancement  they 
haye  made  in  their  books  or  industrial  pursuits  during  the  year,  but  from  my  limited 
obacfration  I  am  convinced  that  their  instraction  is  np-hill  work  and  one  that  re- 
qmres  great  patience  and  perseverance.  Upon  my  taking  charge  here  I  found  about 
sixty  boya  and  girls  attending  boarding-school  here  whose  chief  occupation  seemed  to 
ooosist  in  trying  how  not  to  accomplish  anything  beneficial  to  themselves  and  in 
kicking  np  as  much  deviltry  as  they  knew  how.  They  were  in  fact  a  pretty  hard 
lot;  there  were  of  coarse  some  exceptions.  Several  of  the  employes  connected  with 
the  school  were  persons  wholly  unfit  for  their  positions,  and  morality  was  at  a  low 
condition.  I  was  compelled  to  dismiss  several  of  them  on  this  account.  I  will  at- 
tempt to  reoonstitict  matters  at  the  beginning  of  the  nest  school  year.  It  is  now  va- 
cation, and  only  abont  fifteen  to  twenty  remain  in  the  boarding  hall  sufficient  to  assist 
in  the  neceesary  daties  aronnd  the  school  and  farm. 

JOSSIONAKT  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  done  here  was  formerly  by  the  Methodist  Church,  who  still  re 
tain  oonsiderable  membership  here,  but  no  active  efiorts  have  been  done  by  them  of 
late  years,  from  reasons  of  wnioh  I  am  not  apprised.  Recently,  however,  the  Rev. 
Wallace  Hnrlbnrt,  of  YaqninaCity,  visited  the  agency  and  preached  to  the  Indians, 
and  gave  out  an  appointment  to  preach  again  during  this  month,  and  efforts  are 
■gain  being  made  by  this  church  to  renew  their  missionary  work  in  this  field. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  East  have  sent  me  word  that  they 
woald  like  to  send  alady  missionary  to  visit  the  families  of  the  Indians  and  instruct 
tlie  Indian  women  in  their  domestic  duties  to  their  children  and  in  Christianity.  I 
have  answered  that  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  them  in  their  laudable  nndertaking, 
and  that  if  the  proper  person  is  sent  I  will  heartily  co-operate  with  her  in  this  much 
needed  missionary  work. 

There  are  some  Catholic  members  among  the  Indians  here,  and  an  occasional  visit  is 
paid  them  by  a  priest  from  Grande  Ronde  agency.  He  has  not  visited  this  agency, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  since  my  arrival  here ;  I  have  sent  him  word,  however,  that  I 
woold  be  pleased  to  meet  him. 

The  Bev.  David  Enos,  a  United  Brethren  minister  and  industrial  teacher  here,  and 
the  Bev.  John  Adams  (teamstor),  of  this  agency,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
pteaeh  turn  abont  evtty  Sabbath.  A  regular  Sunday-school  is  maintained  here,  but 
owing  to  this  being  vacation  and  the  children  scattered,  services  have  been  suspended 
mtil  the  beginning;  of  next  school  year.  Believing  that  Christianity  is  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  civilization  and  advancement  of  these  people,  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  any  worthy  denomination  in  any  proffered  assistance  that  may  be  made  looking 
to  thjaend. 

CIVILIZATION  Ain>  'aDVANOEMBNT. 

Of  oonne  when  we  look  back  thirty  or  more  years,  when  these  people  were  in  a  wild 
state,  the  bow  and  mtow  and  blanket  Indian  of  that  period,  unskilled  in  all  civilized 
pmsoita,  and  existing  on  dried  fish  and  game,  with  roots,  crickets,  and  oatorpillars,  the 
tisnMformation  is  indeed  great,  bat  it  has  been  of  slow  growth  through  all  these  years, 
and  in  my  opinion  will  take  many  years  to  bring  them  up  to  the  desired  condition  of 
iad^iendence  and  fitness  to  become  citizens.  But  very  few  evince  a  desire  to  accumu- 
late mote  than  enonghfor  their  present  needs,  and  a  great  lack  of  regard  for  the  value 
of  property,  especially  each  as  nas  been  issued  to  them  by  the  Glovemment,  is  ap- 
parent. 
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AORICCLTURAL. 

The  agrioaltaral  land  is  mostly  of  rich  alln-vial  natnre,  Tery  prodnotiTe  of  all  root 
crops,  grasses,  and  cereals,  and  most  of  the  garden  vegetables;  tnt  the  cool  nights 
and  freqaent  foggy  weather,  on  acconot  of  the  close  proximity  to  the  ocean,  are  not 
friendly  to  the  prodnction  of  com,  melons,  tomatoes,  and  snch  products  as  thrive  in 
a  climate  where  warmer  weather  prevails  during  the  summer  mocths;  but  the  same 
causes  tend  to  keep  the  grasses  of  all  liinda,  such  as  timothy,  clover,  mesqoite,  and 
native  grasses,  green  and  gprowing  much  longer  than  farther  in  the  interior,  making 
it  in  proper  limits  a  fine  stock-producing  country.  The  season  has  been  a  good  one, 
coDBideriDg  the  late  spring,  and  If  the  eround  had  been  properly  cultivated  a  goo<l 
crop  would  have  been  the  result.  On  the  school  farm  we  out  about  45  tons  of  nay. 
Abont  4.5  acres  were  in  oats,  but  it  is  very  foul  with  wild  oats  and  radish,  more  than 
one-half  the  crop  being  wild  oats. 

^  BUILDIKGS. 

The  Indians  are  in  most  part  well  supplied  with  dwelline-honses,  but  could  use 
profitably  a  good  deal  of  lumber  in  building  bams  and  out-nouses.  At  the  agency 
more  buildings  are  needed  to  more  properly  care  forthe  Government  property,  both  in 
connection  with  the  school  and  agency.  I  have  not  yet  estimated  for  any  of  these 
buildings  on  account  of  having  no  lumber.  A  laundry,  guard-house,  root-house,  and 
shed  for  wagons  and  machinery  are  needed.  The  bnildings  in  use  here  are  mostly  in 
good  condition. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFKNSXB.  , 

This  court,  as  now  constituted,  is  of  assistance  to  the  agent  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes ;  but  I  think  much  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  manner  of  dispensing 
Justice,  especially  in  civil  cases.  A.  full  set  of  legal  blanks,  such  as  are  used  in  Justices' 
courts,  should  be  on  hand  and  served  in  the  manner  that  constables  serve  them,  to 
prevent  snap  judgment  being  taken,  and  some  intelligent  Indian  tv  act  as  constable, 
giving  a  small  bond  for  protection  and  being  allowed  fair  compensation  for  hia 
services.  As  it  is,  there  is  too  much  divided  responsibility  among  the  police  and 
Judges,  on  account  (>f  which  judgments  are  not  collected  and  justice  miscarries.  I 
will  say  of  these  people  that  no  cases  of  a  very  serious  nature  have  come  before  this 
court  since  my  induction  here,  and  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  cases  of  rnfflanism 
among  them. 

EMPLOYES. 

My  relation  with  all  em^loyte  is  cordial,  and  they  are  all  indnstrionsly  engaged ; 
but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  force  is  not  soffioient  to  properly  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  agency  under  existing  circumstances.  A  blacksmith  and  fanner  are 
greatly  needed.  There  should  be  some  one  intrusted  to  go  among  them  and  instruct 
them  now  and  at  what  time  to  plant  their  seed ;  the  kind  and  variety  best  adapted 
to  their  circumstances ;  to  take  care  of  their  crops  when  gathered ;  to  save  such  seeds 
as  are  necessary ;  to  see  that  their  fences  are  kept  up ;  that  their  stock  has  good  care ; 
and  a  multitude  of  things,  the  neglect  of  which  is  the  cause  of  endless  trouble  among 
them.  Duties  that  are  imperative  prevent  the  aeent  from  taking  the  time  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  end.  The  clerk,  who  rates  as  clerk  and  farmer,  has  no  time  to  leave 
the  agency. 

KMPLOTHBMT  FOR  INDIANS. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  is  the  lack  of  employment  within  the  reservation. 
All  can  not  be  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  some  have  no  tasto  for  it  that  would  make  good 
hands  at  other  work,  and  they  must  find  it  outside  among  the  whites.  A  great  many 
of  them  leave  here  on  passes,  some  to  fish  for  market,  others  work  in  the  woodis  clear- 
ing laud  and  chopping  wood  and  harvesting,  and  a  great  many  of  them  go  to  the 
hop-fields  of  the  Willaraetto  valley  to  work  at  hop  picking.  This  work  I  would  like 
to  discourage  if  there  were  any  other  employment  open  to  them,  but  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  years  to  allow  thein  this  privilege,  as  men,  women,  and  children  can  all 
find  employment  at  it.  At  these  times  they  comeinto  contact  with  some  of  the  worst 
class  of  white  people,  and  being  awaj»from  the  restraints  of  the  agency  liquor  ii> 
ofton  introduced  among  them,  and  their  morals  are  not  improved  by  their  contact 
with  the  squaw  men  who  generally  find  their  way  to  the  vicinity  of  these  fields.  If 
the  Government  would  lend  the  assistance,  I  would  recommend  that  hop  raising  be  in- 
troduced here,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  finest  hops  could  be  raised  here  if  the 
proper  facilities  for  caring  and  drying  were  at  hand  and  some  one  skilled  in  this 
branch  wore  sent  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  in  their  management.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  in  this  section  of  country  and  the  article  will  most 
always  stand  high  transportation  rates.  A  hop  farm  properly  managed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  only  be  a  great  beneftt  ^o  the  Ii^dis^qs  but  an  actaal  sonrce  oC 
revenue. 
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iaotberindTistiT  worthy  of  mention  is  the  canning  of  salmon.  The  Siletz  river  is  a 
fnaqiriDg  »nd  faii  salmon  stream.  The  increase  in  demand  for  canned  salmon  has 
cuMii  most  all  the  streams  where  a  schooner  entrance  can  be  made  north  and  south 
of  licte  to  t>e  occauied  by  oanneriea,  ail  cioing  a  (irjlitable  biijinuns.  Overtures  have 
been  made  to  me  looking  to  the  leasing  from  the  Government  of  the  privilege  to  take 
ud  can  fish  on  this  river.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  auy  recommendations  at  this 
tia8,bat  am  aatisQed  that  a  valaable  indnstry  avraits  development  in  this  line. 

RAILROADS. 

A  eompany  by  the  name  of  "  The  Newport  and  King's  Valley  Railroad  Company  " 
hM  beeo  incorporated  to  bnild  a  narrow-gange  road,  beginning  at  the  Oregon  Rail- 
w*T  CompaDy's  (limited  Xtermiuns,  thence  across  the  Coast  Range,  down  Rook  creek 
aod  the  Siletz  river,  via  Depot  slough  to  Newport,  on  Yaqnina  bay,  passing  through 
iboot  Ij  miles  of  the  reservation  and  close  to  the  agency.  This  road  if  buUt  will  no 
4oab(  beof  beoetit  to  the  Indians  and  Government  in  the  way  of  transportation  and 
enbsDce  the  valne  of  land,  both  agricnltoral  and  timber,  and  possibly  aid  in  the  devel- 
gpmeDt  of  coal  and  other  mines  and  inaugurate  indnstries  not  now  possible  on  ao- 
eovntof  oar  isolated  position. 
Bespectfnlly, 

J.  B.  Laxe, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
V^  ComiissioNER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Umatiixa  Aosnct,  Oreo.,  Augutt  15,  1887. 

Sis:  In  accordance  with  ciroolar  of  Jnne  13,  1887,  from  the  Indian  OfiBce,  I  have 
tke  Imoor  to  sabmit  this,  my  second  annoal  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  to  date. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation,  which  consist  of  the  Walla  Walla,  Cayuse,  and 
Umatilla  tribes,  inclnding  mixed-bloods  which  belong  to  them  severally,  number  i)84, 
u  per  census,  and  a  correct  one,  taken  by  the  United  States  special  commissioners 
not  hers  for  that  purpose  in  October,  1886,  and  by  myself  and  employes  to  include 
tke  30th  of  June,  1887.  There  are  of  this  number  177  school  children  between  the 
tgm  of  6  and  16  years. 

8ioee  that  date  I  have  had  some  25  more  mixed-bloods  who  have  reported  to  me  to 
hare  their  names  taken  down  in  the  census  as  belonging  here ;  bnt  the  commissioneis 
bsTiog  left  on  the  8th  of  Jnne,  I  conld  not  act  in  the  matter,  so  I  forwarded  the  names 
to  the  office  for  the  action  of  the  Department,  as,  from  the  evidence  presented,  they  nn- 
doabtfdly  belong  to  the  Walla  Walla  tribe.  If  approved,  this  will  bring  the  nnmber 
of  Indians  on  the  reserve  to  1,009. 

Inspector  George  R.  Pearsons  and  Special  Agent  William  Parsons,  appointed  as 
eonuniasioners  to  interview  the  Indians  on  the  subject  of  taking  tbeir  lauds  in  sev- 
eralty nnder  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1885,  arrived  here  October  20, 
Hd  25,  respectively,  and  on  this  latter  date  a  council  was  held,  and  the  matter 
fall;  diaenssed,  and  on  the  27th  of  October,  1886,  the  Indians  approved  the  bill,  and 
sfter  the  preliminaries  were  settled,  the  census  was  taken,  and  the  diminished  reser- 
Titioo  for  these  Indians  surveyed  by  G.  W.  Gtjrdon,  another  special  commissioner 
daly  appointed,  the  school  location  selected,  120,000  acres  cut  oif,  and  the  general  sor- 
nyeoameocedby  the  daly-appointed  surveyors,  who  are  still  at  work  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

The  Indians  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  all  the  arrangements  with  few  exceptions, 
ud  these  only  form  a  few  Indians  led  on  by  surrounding  whites  and  cattle-men  whO 
MC.  of  coarse,  opposed  to  the  whole  arrangement,  as,  when  the  business  is  completed, 
it  vill  serioosly  interfere  with  their  nsnal  trespassing  for  grazing  purposes  on  the 
nsN'Tation,  as  when  every  Indian  owns  his  own  lands  and  knows  exactly  his  rights, 
he  will  know  how  to  maintain  them. 

This  tewrvation  is  peculiarly  situated,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  whites  npto  the 
veiy  edge  of  the  reserve.  There  are  constant  disputes  and  difflcnlties  at  all  times  in 
i*^id  to  trespassing,  and  always  will  be  until  the  land  business  is  entirely  settled ; 
sod  the  Indians  are  so  simple  minded,  notwithstanding  all  their  intercourse  with  the 
*hite«  aod  their  own  intelligence,  they  believe  almost  everything  they  hear  on  the 
wuide  instead  of  going  as  tbry  should  do  to  the  agent  and  getting  his  advice  and 
iwiirtlBce  in  all  matters  connected  with  their  interests  and  welfare.  Consequently 
<ken  is  constant  ill-feeling,  and  the  agent  comes  in  for  no  small  share  of^t,  especially 
Then  he  tries  to  do  his  doty ;  and  the  office  at  Washington  is,  I  am  perfectly  well 
avare^  delaged  with  petitions,  letters,  etc.,  complaining  of  one  thing  or  another  got 
■p  by  these  surrounding  nnscrnpnlous  people  who  care  nothing  about  the  Indians 
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(except  for  their  destnictlon),  as  I  have  often  told  them,  except  to  mako  fiometbing 
oot  of  them  for  their  ovrH  parposes.  Of  course  I  pay  no  attention  to  such  persons  ur 
their  comunnications,  for  tb»  reason,  as  I  tell  them,  that  the  United  States  Kuvems 
this  reservation,  and  aU  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians,  and  that  the  agent  is  here  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  laws  and  his  instructions  from  his  superiont  for  the 
sole  benefit  and  wishes  of  the  Indians  and  the  Government,  and  not  fur  the  benefit  of 
the  citizens  of  Pendleton  or  auj  other  place  outside  this  reserve. 

The  crops  raised  by  the  Indians  and  mixed-bloode'of  the  reservation  this  season 
ate  unnsnally  large,  consisting  of  at  least — 

Wheat bnshels..  250,000 

Com do 7,000 

Oats do 15,000 

Batley do....  20,000 

Potatoes do....  10,000 

Tamips do 3,000 

Onions do 1,000 

Beans do....  2,000 

Other  vegetables do 3,000 

Melons do 10,000 

Pumpkins do....  5,000 

Hay,  cntand  stacked tons..  2,000 

This  resnit  was  owing  to  the  favon^le  weather  as  well  as  the  planting  of  grain  in 
the  fall,  and  the  teeolt  proves  that  to  be  the  best  plan  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Most  of  these  Indians,  if  not  all,  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fiict  that  they  most  no w 
earn  their  own  living  withont  mnoh  farther  assistance  f^om  the  Oovernmeut,  and  at 
last  understand  what  an  immense  advantage  they  have  when  the  surpIiiH  lands  of 
the  reservation  are  sold  and  the  proceeds  expended  for  their  benefit ;  and  being  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  Oovemment  for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  there  is 
no  possible  reason  why,  with  even  ordinary  energy,  they  can  not  become  comfortable 
and  happy,  as  well  as  their  children,  for  all  time  to  come,  as  they  certainly  have  the 
chance  to  become  so  to  all  intents  and  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  the  beneficent 
act  of  Congress  on  this  subject. 

These  people  as  a  rule  are  intelligent,  and  the  m^oritv  of  them  industrious,  and 
they  are  improving  every  day.  The  improvements  made  by  the  mixed-bloods  among 
them  prove  now  easily  it  is,  with  such  facilities  as  they  have,  to  make  a  comfortable 
home  for  themselves  and  children,  and  be  entirely  independent  of  every  one. 

With  all  their  intellitcenoe  and  good  sense,  which  they  nndonbtediy  possess,  many 
of  the  old  customs  of  their  people  have  a  great  influence  among  them,  especially  as 
regards  the  disposition  and  distribution  of  a  deceased  Indian's  property,  which  the 
custom  was  to  divide  np  among  the  relatives  and  friends  of  decensed,  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  claims,  in  many  cases,  of  the  widow  and  children.  This  was  notably  the 
case  here  a  short  time  ago.  An  Indian  named  Jim  Ynmabowlish  died,  leaving  a 
large  amount  of  property,  consisting  principally  of  horses  and  cattle  and  other  mat- 
ters. After  a  grand  feast,  which  they  nsually  have  before  the  property  question 
comes  np,  a  brother  of  the  deceased  named  Oeorge,  himself  a  wealthy  Indian,  demanded 
one-half  the  property  in  i^nestion,  and  the  balance  to  be  left  for  his  deceased  brother's 
widow  and  children ;  this^  too,  when  it  was  shown  that  deceased  before  death  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  all  his  property  should  be  held  for  his  wife  and  children,  and 
said  nothing  al>oat  his  brother  or  any  other  person.  This  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
chiefs  and  headmen  present,  bnt  objected  to  by  the  widow,  who  reported  the  whole 
matter  to  me.  On  finding  her  statement  to  be  correct,  I  at  once  stopped  all  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  demanded  that  all  this  property  be  at  once  placed  in  th&  hands  of  the 
widow  fnr  herself  and  children,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  whites,  which  the 
chiefs  and  headmen  strenuously  objected  to.  and  held  several  councils  on  the  subject, 
and  said  I  had  no  right  to  interfere,  and  tnat  that  was  the  old  Indian  custom,  etc. 
I  explained  to  them  that  the  custom  was  a  wrong  one,  and  that  the  Department  wished 
and  would  have  all  such  customs  abolished,  and  richt  and  justice  put  in  their  place, 
and  that  this  property  should  be  placed  as  I  stated,  or  the  parties  interfering  would 
be  deidt  with  according  to  law ;  and  in  order  to  prove  to  them  I  was  right  and  doing 
my  dnty  in  the  premises,  I  told  them  I  would  at  once  write  to  Washington  for  ordent 
in  the  premises,  and  in  the  mean  time  suspend  everything  until  I  heard  therefrom. 
I  did  so,  and  promptly,  as  I  expected,  received  the  orders  from  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioner directing  all  this  propeity  to  be  held  for  the  widow  and  children,  after  paying 
all  lawful  debts,  and  allow  no  interference  by  a^  one  withont  the  consent  of  the 
widow,  the  lawful  guardian  of  said  property.  This  order  was  read  and  explained 
to  them,  and  after  a  long  discussion  and  when  it  was  well  understood  that  I  would 
enforce  this  order  at  all  nazards,  both  in  this  case  and  all  other  similar  cases,  they 
finally  acquiesced,  and  no  further  trouble  in  that  line  of  business  need  be  anticipated 
»t  this  agency.    The  old  leaven  of  superstition,  although  the  majority  are,  or  at  least 
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profew  to  be,  Christians,  is  strong  iu  the  old  people  yot.  and  no  donbt  always  will  be ; 
iiat  tlKj  have  sense  enoagh  to  be  amenable  to  reason,  and  especially  when  the  order 
comes  from  Washington  direct,  or  from  the  "Great  Father,"  they  are  well  satisfied 
that  he  orders  nothing  that  is  not  for  their  benefit  and  well  beiug. 

On  the  18th  of  May  last  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  office  in  favor  of  a  branch  land 
otBrr  being  established,  either  at  the  agency  or  Pendleton,  to  condnct  the  sale  of  the 
nrplas  lands  of  the  reserve,  when  such  sale  is  ordered;  which,  I  trnst,  will  be  gran  ted, 
ai  the  La  Grande  office  (the  nearest)  is  over  70  miles  from  here,  and  it  would  be  a 
gnu  inconvenieoce  to  all  parties  to  have  to  go  there ;  whereas  Pendleton  (6  raileA) 
would  be  convenient  for  every  one,  beiog  right  on  the  borders  of  the  reservation. 

The  baildings  at  this  agency  (with  the  exception  of  the  residence  of  the  agent),  as 
ha*  often  been  reported  before,  are  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition  and  a  disgrace  to 
Um  Department,  being  merely  log  cabins  put  np  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  are  now 
ia  a  rotten  condition,  nearly  all  of  them,  and  afford  barely  a  shelter,  and  not  a  very 
pood  one  at  that.  Bat,  no  donbt,  so  soon  as  the  land  question  is  disposed  of,  new  bnild- 
ugs  will  be  erected,  as  I  presume  nothing  will  be  done  in  that  line  before  that  time^ 

A  hospital  and  surgery,  and  suitable  quarters  for  the  physician,  should  be  erected 
Hsooo  as  possible,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  many  cases  which  now  prove  fatal 
aicbt  be  aaved  under  proper  care  and  personal  supervision  of  the  physician,  which, 
aader  any  circumstances,  these  people,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  sanitary  rales  and 
kfgiene,  and  their  mode  of  living,  are  nnable  to  give  at  their  homes.  Although  the 
doctor's  orders  are  usually  followed  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  yet  many  of  the  old 
meo  and  women  resort  to  their  "  medicine  men,"  but  so  secretly  that  I  can  not  catch 
tbem  at  it  or  prove  it ;  but  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  it.  A  good  hospital  would 
(ffeetaally  atop  all  that  business. 

The  saw-mill,  race,  and  dam  need  some  repairs,  which  should  be  done  at  once,  as 
tbete  are  now  138,000  feet  of  logs  there  ready  to  be  sawed  into  lumber,  which  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  water  gets  high  enough. 

If  the  location  for  the  new  school  selected  by  6.  W.  Gordon  and  the  other  commis- 
aiooen  lately  here,  be  approved,  the  building  should  be  started  as  soon  as  possible, 
ss  tb«  old  scbool-bnilding  where  it  now  is,  is  in  a  bad  condition,  and  although  there 
i*  no  danger  (owing  to  its  being  well  propped  up)  of  the  building  being  any  further 
tUmaged  at  present,  yet  the  sooner  the  new  buildings  are  ready  the  better.  Tbere- 
fon,  thtte  logs  above  mentioned,  and  which  were  paid  for  from  the  school  fund,  should 
be  nwed  at  once  and  the  mill  put  in  order.  Innpector  F.  C.  Armstrong,  now  here, 
•tatnthat  he  thinks  (as  I  most  certainly  hope)  this  will  be  put  up  by  contract,  and 
plans  and  specifications  furnished  from  Washington  for  the  bnildiug,  showing  what 
vill  be  required  by  the  Department.  Thi^I  trust  will  be  done,  and  the  lumber  used 
fiiT  bam,  ont-bonses,  fences,  etc.,  all  of  which  will  be  required,  of  course. 

The  boarding  school  management  at  this  agency  has,  I  regret  to  state,  given  me  a 
mat  deal  of  anxiety  and  trouble  within  the  past  year.  The  superintendent  (a  Roman 
Catbolie  priest)  got  the  idea  (from  some  outsiders,  of  course,  and  whom  he  suppposed 
to  be  reliable)  that  the  school  was  entirely  outside  of  the  control  of  the  agent,  and  in 
some  cases  objected  to  my  orders  on  some  small  matters,  which  were  afterwards 
amicably  settled.  When  Inspector  (xeorge  R.  Pearsons  arrived  here,  and  on  his  visit 
totbe  school  October  25,  1886,  after  examination  of  classes,  etc.,  lie  suspended  the 
raperinteudent  and  appointed  another  temporarily ;  bat  the  teachers,  matron,  seam- 
urea,  aud  lanndress  being  sisters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  all  left  their  positions 
00  the  30th  of  October,  thereby  breaking  the  school  up  for  a  day  or  two,  until  new 
teachers  assumed  control,  which  was  done  at  once.  One  of  the  mixed-bloods  of  the 
menrstion  was  appointed  superintendent,  and  the  other  employ^,  including  one  In- 
dian teacher  (all  secular),  run  the  school  pretty  well  for  some  months,  when  several 
of  the  parents  of  the  Catholic  pupils,  who  compose  the  majority  of  the  school  chil- 
dren, complained  of  the  arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  new  superintendent  (Miss  Sa- 
biaa  Page,  mixed-blood),  and  threatened  to  remove  their  children  if  Miss  Page  (su- 
perintendent) was  not  removed.  Home  of  them  were  actually  removed,  as  shown  by 
the  proceedings  of  an  Indian  council  held  here  May  20  last,  and  forwarded  to  the  office 
at  that  time,  and  which  well  exemplifies  the  state  of  feeling  among  these  people  here. 
At  my  request  and  remonstrances,  however,  the  greater  number  of  the  children  re- 
mained nntil  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  I  promised  a  change  should  be  made. 
Inspector  Armstrong  knows  all  these  facts,  and  will  no  doubt  embody  them  in  his  re- 
port. 

Ever  since  the  school  was  first  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Sisters  as 
tcacKere,  a  jealousy  has  existed  between  the  Protestants  (who  are  small  in  number 
b«t  who  can  and  have  caused  no  small  trouble)  and  the  Catholic  Indians  in  regard 
to  this  school,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every  inspector  who  has  visited  here,  my 
pradeeeaaor  as  well  as  myself,  explained  time  after  time  that  this  was  not  a  Catholic, 
bat  most  emphatically  a  Government  school,  and  for  all  the  children  alike,  and  that 
no  out's  religion  shonld  be  in  any  way  interfered  with,  and  that  the  Sisters  were  em- 
pioye<l  because  tbey  wore  known  to  be  the  best  teachers  that  could  be  bad  for  this  pur- 
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pose ;  bat  althoagh  they  pretended  to  believe  it,  yet  their  acts  (so-called  Protestants) 
showed  that  they  did  not,  as  scarcely  one  of  them  sent  their  children  to  school  during 
the  Sisters'  administration. 

As  I  recommended  when  I  forwarded  the  proceedings  of  the  Indian  council  above 
referred  to,  a  good  8aperint«Ddent  (a  man)  would,  I  hope,  be  appointed  direct  by  the 
office,  as  it  requires  no  small  skill  and  tact  combined  with  firmness  and  kindness  to 
run  this  school  here  to  suit  all.  This  should  be  a  man  who  would  enforce  the  rules 
and  regulations  with  iirmness,  see  that  the  employes  do  their  whole  duty,  aud,  in 
fine,  be  a  superiutendeut  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  aud  acting  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  agent,  we  Would  have  a  school  here  in  a  short  time  as  good  as  any  of  its  kind 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Department ;  and  for  the  reason  that  all  the  elements, 
for  a  good  school  exist  hero,  the  children  are  tractable  and  intelligent,  and  the  sap- 
plies  furnished  by  the  Government  are  more  than  liberal,  so  that  nothing  would  be 
wanting  to  make  it  a  success.  Moreover,  the  Indians  when  they  know  that  asuper- 
iutendent  has  been  appointed  from  Washington,  that  all  children  are  treated  alike 
and  well,  and  that  religion  does  not  enter  in  any  way  into  the  business,  the  Blighte.st 
trouble  or  bad  feeling  would  not«xist,  as  the  scholars,  according  to  the  wishes  of  their 
parents,  could  have  their  own  Sunday-schools  and  could  attend-  their  own  chnrch  at 
any  time  under  charge  of  some  of  the  employes. 

I  would  not  recounneud  a  mixed-blood  or  Indian,  even  if  competent,  to  any  position 
outside  of  a  subordinate  one,  as  their  own  people  do  not  sufficiently  respect  them. 
This  has  been  proved  by  my  own  observation  and  experience. 

Within  the  last  two  months  I  regret  to  state  that  an  unusual  number  of  my  Indians 
have  been  arrested  and  pnnished  for  drunkenness,  both  by  the  United  States  court  as 
well  as  by  our  own  police  court.  A  good  many  ponies  have  been  sold  by  the  Indians 
this  summer,  and  the  result,  as  nsual,  too  much  whisky.  There  are  some  certain 
places  in  these  towns  around  the  reservation  where  these  Indians  get  w^hisky  at  any 
time,  it  seems ;  but  we  can  not  find  them  out.  Indians  will  never  tell,  and  too  ronch 
precaution  is  taken  by  the  parties  who  sell  it.  We  have  made  a  good  many  ar- 
rests of  whites  and  Indians  and  sent  them  to  Portland  for  trial  before  the  United 
States  court ;  but  the  piinisbnient,  as  I  have  often  reported  before,  is  not  at  all  ad- 
ei|uate  to  the  offense.  These  fellows  care  nothing  for  a  fine,  even  f50,  about  thn 
highest.  There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  this  traffic,  and  that  is  to  give  some  half 
dozen  the  full  extent  of  the  law — both  fine  and  imprisonment — and  that  would,  I 
think,  deter  the  balance.    Until  this  is  done  the  evil  will  continne, 

THE  POLICE   AND  POLICE  COURT 

•if  the  Indians  here  are  establisht'd  institutions  and  an  immense  help  to  the  agent. 
In  fact,  we  could  not  get  along  without  them.  Perfect  order  and  quiet,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, reign  here  through  their  means;  and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that, 
if  )>o8sible,  these  police  judges  be  paid  a  stated  salary — at  least  $•£>  per  month  each, 
which  would  be  a  very  reasonable  salary,  as  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do  and  lose  a 
gociil  deal  of  their  time,  for  which  they  shonld  be  paid,  in  justice  and  eqnily. 

Oil  the  whole,  the  progress  of  these  Indians  is  satisfactory.  They  are  self-support- 
ing and  are  getting  more  and  more  into  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  and  when  they 
get  settled  on  their  new  reserve  under  the  act  of  Congress,  I  have  no  donbt  but  what 
they  will  do  credit  to  our  great  and  good  Government,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
them. 

Ciit-montli  John,  We-napsnoot,  chief  of  the  Umatillas,  Timene,  Kentucky,  and  Jim 
Ynmahowlish,  all  prominent  Indians,  died  a  short  time  since  on  the  reservation.  They 
were  all  good  men  and  well  off,  except,  perhaps,  Cut-month  John. 

To  the  nonorable  Commissioner,  United  States  district  attorney,  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  my  thanks  are  tendered  for  not  only  prompt  and  satisfactory  re- 
Hponses  to  all  my  requests,  but  also  for  valuable  inforAiation  imparted  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  official  duties. 

Statistics  herewith. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  COFFKT, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon, 

Jugust  as,  1887. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  make  and  submit 
this  as  my  second  annual  report  as  Indian  agent. 

The  year  has  wound  up  with  its  usii.al  routine  upon  an  agency.    I  have  not  done  as 
I  wished  in  many  respects,  and  therefore  if  any  neglect  or  shortcomings  are  noted  I 
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will  h«Te  to  lay  them  at  the  door  of  the  Department.  I  have  represented  and  asked, 
bat  have  been  neglected  and  refhsed,  my  selection  of  employ^,  which  is  of  grave  im- 
p«»rtanoe  to  me  in  accomplishing  my  work ;  have  been  refused,  as  you  are  aware,  and 
otbers  foisted  on  me  in  their  stead  contrary  to  my  expressed  selections  and  wish,  and 
tba  salaries  of  some  reduced,  and  the  subterfuge  is  not  parallel  with  the  rule  and 
practice  of  the  Government.  As  an  instance,  I  will  cite  Colonel  Lee  and  others. 
I  am  victimized,  and  for  what  reason  I  am  nnable  to  determine,  except  it  be  for  try- 
iojC  to  perform  my  dnty  in  accordance  -with  the  oath  I  take.  I  do  not  wish  to  array 
myself  in  hostility  to  yonr  honor,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  shonld  have  some  say  in 
the  aelectioo  of  employ^  when  I  am  on  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  920,000,  and  am 
aeqaainted  with  and  have  the  work  to  perform,  and  most  certainly  would  be  the  best 
Jnd|;»  aa  to  capable  persons,  t.  e.,  if  I  am  considered  by  yonr  honor  competent  for  the 
position,  otherwise  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain. 

THE  SEASON. 

It  baa  been  nnnsoally  unfavorable ;  much  cold  and  dry  weather.  The  result  is  crops 
have  been  nnnsnally  short.    Onr  gardens  are  almost  an  entire  failure. 

8UKVEYIN0. 

Depoty  Surveyors  McQuinn  and  Campbell  are  eugaged  surveying  the  interior  por- 
tion of  the  reservation,  progressing  nicely;  both  nice  gentlemen  and  accomplidxed 
in  their  vocation  as  far  as  I  am  informed  to  judge.  Mr.  McQuinn  surveyed  the  north 
baandan[  line  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  interior  work  iu  conjunction  with 
Deputy  Campbell.  I,  with  about  twenty  Indians,  assisted  him.  We  made  a  line  no 
fntore  doabt  will  ever  arise  about.  We  cut  out  the  brush  and  timber  a  rod  wide,  and 
deeply  blazed  all  the  trees  in  the  line,  and  erected  at  short  distances  large  piles  of  stone 
4  or  5  feet  high  and  as  many  feet  in  diameter. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  among  the  white  settlers  of  Oak  Grove,  the  adjoin- 
ing settlement,  about  the  initial  point  and  the  traversing  of  the  line  fh>m  thence; 
and  they  in  mass  meeting  petitioned  the  governor  for  redress,  and  he  in  response 
thereto  asked  for  relief,  and,  I  understand,  that  a  commissioner  [be  sent]  from  the  De- 
partment to  review  and  survey  and  locate  said  line  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
treaty,  av  McQuinn  and  1  had  not  by  many  miles  done  so.  This  is  animadverting  on 
MeQuinn's  and  my  good  faith  and  work  for  the  Government  in  an  unwarranted 
manner,  and  I  hope  yonr  honor  will  not  entertain  any  such  proceedings.  McQuinn 
and  I  acted  ini  the  best  of  faith,  obtaining  all  the  proof  we  could  by  living  witnesses, 
which  were  Indians  present  with  Ageut  R.  E.  Thompson,  who  with  them  selected, 
pointed  oat,  and  located  the  line  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  agreed  npou  it,  blazed  an 
oak  tree  as  a  witness  spot  (which  isnow  cntdown,  but  the  stump  of  wliich  was  found, 
identified,  and  shown  to  ns  by  the  Indians),  and  piled  up  stone  mounds  iu  many  places, 
all  of  which  was  shown  to  us  by  said  Indians,  which  was  all  and  the  best  evidence  we 
eoold  obtain,  together  with  the  treaty  and  yonr  honor's  instructions.  We  placed  the 
Hne,  aa  cor  best  judgment  directed,  where  it  now. is  on  a  dividing  ridge  of  highlands 
between  the  dividing  waters  of  Wapinitia  valley  and  Nena,  regardless  of  who  it  pleased 
or  who  it  displeased.  White  men  will  always  complain ;  never  was  nor  never  will  be 
satisfied. 

So  far  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  confirmation  or  not  of  the  survey.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  I  should  know,  as  the  reservation  is  always  flooded  with  stock  and  trespass- 
inKwiUfnlly  and  knowingly  ;  but  if  I  complain  or  mention  the  matter  I  am  asked, 
'•  Where  is  my  reservation!  Show  my  line,"  eto.  General  Gibbons,  commanding  Van- 
coaver  Barracks,  visited  me  on  the  Slst  of  Jnly,  in  company  with  his  staff  and  escort, 
and  I  referred  the  matter  to  him.  Alter  becoming  acquainted  with  the  subject,  he 
advised  me  "  to  remain  quiet  until  I  knew  where  my  reservation  line  was,"  which  I 
wiU  do  nnleas  otherwise  directed  by  the  Department.  The  Department  in  the  mean 
tiiae  sboald  not  unnecessarily  delay  the  matter,  as  the  Indians  are  being  shamefully 
trtirtcd  by  the  stockmen. 

SALMON  QUESTION. 

I  hare  done  the  best  I  could  nnder  the  instrnctions  from  your  honor  in  the  matter. 
The  exact  statns  of  this  question  now  is,  the  Indians  were  frauduleptly  cheated  out 
of  their  fishery  by  the  Huntington  treaty.  They  have  applied  for  relief  through  their 
aceot.  The  question  never  was  noticed  except  by  yonr  honor,  and  your  orders  to  me 
laare  to  my  ntmost  complied  with,  and  the  success  of  which  I  have  promptly  in- 
formed you  ;  the  residue  of  tbe  subject  yon  are  in  possession  of.  I  informed,  and  hence 
will  not  report  farther  for  the  want  of  information.  But,  in  conclusion,  1  will  say  the 
■aatter  is  of  too  grave  importance  both  to  the  Government  and  the  Indians  to  be  put 
in  its  little  bed.   I  enlisted  in  the  matter  because  I  thought  it  was  my  dnty,  and  I  am 
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of  tlie  same  opiuion  to-day  ;  and  by  the  convention  of  next  Congress  I  hope  yonr 
honor  will  be  able  to  advise  the  matter  more  favorably  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  In- 
dians. As  I  have  written  before,  it  is  material  and  of  grave  importance  to  them.  It 
is  their  principal  source  of  subsistence,  and  they  never  intended  to  part  with  it,  bnt 
were  cheated  and  swindled  ont  of  it  by  a  cunning  and  un)>rincipled  United  Statesoffi- 
cial.  I  would  recommend  your  early  attention  to  the  matter  upon  the  convening  of 
Congress. 

BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

They  have  been  conducted  and  managed  efficiently  in  the  past  year  as  well  as  pros- 
perously  and  with  marked  and  good  results,  save  at  Sin-e-masho,  where  the  impedi- 
ment was  and  still  exists  with  the  Indians  against  the  superintendent.  Number  of 
children  attended  the  Siu-e-masho  school  was  38;  males  22,  females  16.  School  was 
taught  lOgig  months  ;  average  attendance  during  that  time  was  26^^ ;  largest  av- 
erage was  'Jb^,  during  May.  Salaries  paid  teachers  and  other  employes  was  |2,960; 
all  other  expenses,  $2,n7.~9;  total,  |5,137.79. 


Name. 


OccapatioD. 


I 


W.  H.  Brnnk SnperiDt«ndent  and  principal  teacher  . 

E.  D.  Sloan '  iDUiistrial  teacher 

Mrs.  Lnoise  Brnnk Matron ^ 

Mrs.  Emily  K.  Sloan Seamatreaa 

MissLiczie  L.  OIney '  Cook  and  laundress 


Salary. 


4800.00 
800.00 
480.00 
480.00 
400.00 


The  above  were  the  employes  at  the  close  of  the  year.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  Mrs.  Louise  Brnnk  was  seamstress  and  Mrs.  Emily  £.  Sloan  was  matron, 
but  I  thougbt  it  best  for  the  superintendent's  wife  to  be  matron  ;  so  I  changed  Mrs. 
Louise  Bruuk  from  seamstress  to  matron,  and  gave  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Sluan  the  seam- 
stress' place. 

At  the  agency  boarding-Bchool  the  number  of  scholars  attending  were  69;  males  43, 
females  26;  a  gaiu  of  fifteen  scholars  above  last  session.  School  was  taught  10]^ 
months.  Average  attendance  during  tbat  time  was  •'>4^f ;  largest  average  was  64^Jt>  in 
Febrnary .  Salaries  paid  teachers  aud  employes  $2,640 ;  all  othbr  expenses,  $3.066.74 ; 
total,  $5,ti06.74. 


Name, 

D.  J.  Holmes 

Mary  P.  Wheelfr 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Holmes 

Mrs.  Ellen  Elder 

Miss  SalUe  Pitt 


Occnp;ttion. 


Saperintendent  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress .' 

Cook  and  lanndTcas 


Salary. 


$K0O.0O 
480.00 
480.00 
480.00 
400.00 


At^  the  beginning  of  the  session  Mrs.  M.  A.  Downer  was  miitron  and  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Holmes  cook  and  laundress.  Mrs.  Downer  resigned  October  24,  and  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Holmes  was  nominated  matron,  and  Miss  Sallie  Pitt  cook  uud  laundress. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK.  • 

The  work  is  conducted  by  Rev.  R.  W.  MoBride,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination, a  very  pleasant  and  congenial  gentleman,  as  far  as  my  information  ex- 
tends. The  cause  is  upward  and  onward.  Mr.  McBride  has  lately  returned  from  an 
eastern  town,  whither  he  went  to  attend  the  general  assembly  as  a  delegate  from 
Oregon  at  Philadelphia.  In  his  absence  the  religious  work  was  conducted  by  my  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  C.  H.  Walker,  late  of  my  service  as  superintendent  of  farming. 

POPULATION. 

There  are,  as  near  as  can  be  determined,  857 — males  393,  females  464 — withont 
counting  renegades  at  the  different  points  of  their  locations.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30, 1  am  able  to  report  15  births  and  23  deaths  of  the  different  tribes.  They 
respectively  number;  Warm  Springs,  411;  Wascoes,  248;  Teninoes,  74;  John  Days, 
W ;  Plates.  74. 
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CROPS. 

Of  1«~<  ealtlT»ted  t  ectimate  3,000  acres.  Owing  to  the  extreme  drouglit  and  cold 
w«*tlier  I  only  estimate  the  prodnctien  as  follows : 

Ylieai * ^i.iiiii i.. bnshels..  3,000 

OtU . iii i - --•- do 300 

Com ii.wwi...^ ii.i i..do 150 

Bttieranilrye »......w...» 4.....* »» do 30 

PoUtoee.... do....      900 

IbltsM nnmber..  8,000 

Pmnpkins do....  1,000 

Hay,  ent tons..  1,016 

TheM  are  the  principal  pioflacts ;  other  Tegetables  than  those  named  were  raised, 
bat  ia  smaller  quantities. 

MISCKLLAMEOOS  PRODOCT8. 

Umber  sawed feet..  175,000 

Woodcut cords..   .       150 

Battermade ponnds..  150 

TahK  of  robcM  and  fare  sold |300 

Of  the  lumber  sawed feet  was  for  Department  use. 

STOCK  OWNSD  BT  Iin>IAKS. 

I  mtimate  6,000  horses.  5  males,  1,300  head  of  cattle,  75  swine,  1,800  sheep,  800  do- 
meitie  fowls.  There  are  oat  two  Indians  on  the  reservation  that  take  any  interest  in 
dieep  hnsbandry. 

INDIAN  DWBLUKO-HODSES. 

Tliere  has  been  8  dwelling-honses  erected  among  the  Indians  living  near  theagency. 
Quite  a  marked  improvement  and  tlirift  is  manifested ;  bnt  the  Warm  Springs  tribe 
Ul  eUng  to  their  old  habits  of  living  in  their  wigwams. 

COURT  OP  INDIAN  OFFSNSES. 

I  k)ok  opon  it  as  a  farce,  and  should  be  dispensed  with,  unless  the  law  of  onr  State 
«M  made  the  code  for  the  govemine.  They  have  soma  ideas  of  it,  and  get  very  much 
eoafnaed  in  their  manipulations  of  Jurisprudence — mixed  up  with  rules  and  regula- 
tion, old-time  l*wa,  and  code  of  Oregon.  I  recommend  the  code  of  Oregon  for  their 
giaU  in  litigation. 

AGENCY  BDILDINQS 

in  a  shame  and  a  slander  to  the  Government.  They  are  remarked  by  all  passers-by. 
Tke  iaspectors  say  they  are  the  ^orst  iu  the  service.  Old  and  dilapidated,  totally 
■aCt  for  habitation.  I  can  not  help  it.  I  have,  as  you  are  aware,  applied  for  author*. 
ity  and  mechanics  to  build  and  repair,  bnt  have  been  answered  silently. 

,  AOKICOLTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

A*  a  role  the  "chilled-ironed  plow"  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil,  as  it  is  generally 
neky.  Twelve  and  fourteen  inch  plows  are  large  enough.  At  present  scythes  and 
cndiesaie  beet  adapted  for  the  nseof  the  Indians  to  cut  their  grain  with;  but  I  would 
neoamend  as  many  as  two  separating  thrashers  of  the  "  endless-chain  "  power— one 
ftr  the  agency  and  the  other  for  the  Sin-e-masho  Indians.  I  need  and  can  nse  and 
expend  all  the  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  scythes,  and  harness  the  Department  will 
aUov,  and  to  good  purpose,  for  the  Indians. 

CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS. 

Sotiiing  of  DOte  in  the  above  calendar  has  occurred  save  some  horsestealing  by  one 
ladian  named  Quai-ki-sa.  He  has  been  some  time  stealing  horses  on  and  off  the  res- 
srratioo.  He  was  taken  once  by  the  civil  authorities  and  lodged  in  the  Prineville 
Jail,  from  where  he  made  his  escape  and  came  to  the  reHervation.  I  had  him  lodged 
in  jail  here,  aod  tried  him  before  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  and  freed  him.    Again 
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he  was  discovered  in  said  bnsiness :  I  caoeed  his  arrest,  and  informed  the  district  at- 
torney and  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  Johnson,  and  they  failed  to  eall  for  him, 
and  I  proceeded  to  examine  him,  found  him  guilty,  and  the  marshal  failed  to  come, 
and  the  court  was  in  favor  of  his  release ;  and  it  was  expensive  to  keep  him  lonf^er, 
when  I  had  no  guaranty  that  the  district  attorney  or  marshal  would  call  for  him, 
80  I  consented,  or,  rather,  did  not  order  him  to  jail  again.    He  is  now  at  large. 

SANITABT. 

As  near  as  can  be  determined  the  general  health  is  comparable  with  last  year's.  I 
can  not  tell  the  exact  number  of  Indians  that  were  treated  in  the  past  year,  as  I  have 
been  without  a  regular  physician  nearly  five  months.  There  was  no  regular  physi- 
cian here  from  July  1  to  September  24 ;  then  a  physician  was  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment from  Ohio.  He  remained  only  six  months,  then  returned  to  the  East,  and  then 
there  was  no  physician,  except  irregular  physicians  who  wore  called  in  to  treat  some 
very  serious  cases,  from  April  5  to  May  20.  Then  the  Department  appointed  a  physi- 
cian from  Oregon,  who  is  in  the  service  at  the  present  time.  He  is  an  accomplished 
and  proficient  gentleman  ;  one  who  knows  his  duty  and  is  not  afraid  nor  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  it.  He  is  doing  good  work  for  the  Indians,  and  I  would  like  very  much  to 
retain  him  in  my<8ervice;  but  he  informs  as  that  be  will  not  remain  for  the  salary.  It 
costs  him  about  $400  per  year  to  live  here  and  furnish  himself;  that  leaves  him  $500 
clear.  I  wonld  like  very  much  to  see  bis  salary  raised  to  $1,200 ;  that  will  secure  him, 
or  competent  services. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

There  was  constructed  at  Sin-e-masho  last  year  a  school-house  by  the  employes 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  Indian  laborers,  which  makes  the  school  building  good  and  suf- 
ficient. Bat  the  buildings  at  the  agency  school  are  in  a  bad  state ;  need  more  room, 
especially  the  girls'  sleeping  apartment  and  superintendent  and  matron's  room.  The 
gills'  sleeping  apartment  is  a  half  story  room  with  a  7-foot  ceiling,  with  very  poor 
ventilation.  The  rules  and  regulations  require  the  superintendent  and  matron  to 
sleep  in  the  building.  There  isno  such  place  provided  except  a  small  room  partitioned 
off  trom  the  girls'  dormitory,  10  by  16,  7-foot  ceiling.  The  physician  in  charge  here 
pronounces  it  uusafe  and  totally  unfit  for  occupancy.  I  have  asked  for  authority  to 
build  and  repair,  but  have  not  received  it. 

After  concluding  and  looking  over  my  report  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  remarks  npon 
the  salmon  question.  It  is  of  such  vital  importance,  I  will  ask  your  further  indulgence 
upou  the  subject.  Previously  I  have  reported  you  the  barren  and  sterile  condition 
of  the  reservation.  There  is  not  a  suflScient  amount  of  arable  land  for  Indians  or 
anybody  else  to  maintain  a  living  upon.  I  charge  the  Government  with  no  fault. 
Huntington,  United  States  Indian  superintendent,  is  the  man  who  did  the  nnlaw- 
fttl  act.  As  he  is  now  among  the  dead,  I  feel  a  delicacy  in  assailing  his  acts.:  but 
justice  to  the  suffering  living  whom  he  robbed  and  I  am  legal  guardian  for,  demands 
and  drives  me  to  the  extremity  of  unveiling  the  record.  Their  fishery  was  particu- 
larly and  Jealously  reserved  by  them  in  the  Palmer  treaty  of  ltj5.S,  and  stolen  from 
them  by  Huntington  in  1865 ;  all  of  which  I  can  prove  by  William  Chinook,  one  of  the 
signers  of  both  treaties,  Pianoose,  Ta-simpt,  HoUiquilla,  Tullnx,  and  many  other 
ola  Indians  who  were  present  at  the  time  of  signing,  as  well  as  Donald  McKay,  a  half- 
breed,  whose  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  is  unirapeached  and  unimpeachable, 
and  who  was  interpreter  at  the  reading  and  signing  of  the  said  Huntington  treaty.  He 
has  served  the  United  States  under  Generals  Crook,  Wheaton,  Col.  Otis,  Capt.  John 
Mullen,  and  others,  to  whom  I  refer  yon  for  the  truth  of  my  assertions ;  (nd  he  and 
all  the  above-named  Indians  and  others  say  and  will  swear  that  the  word  "fish^  or 
"  fishery  "  was  in  no  way  mentioned  by  them  or  Huntington  at  the  time  of  signing 
said  treaty.  They  understood  they  were  signing  a  further  treaty  to  obligate  them- 
selves to  get  passes  to  go  off  of  the  reservation  in  order  to  more  effectually  protect 
themselves,  in  that  they  might  not  at  any  time  be  taken  for  hostiles,  as  the  Snakes  ad- 
joining them  were  then  at  war  constantly  with  the  whites,  and  for  which  they  were 
to  receive  $:1.500.  A  more  clear  case  of  fraud  was  never  perpetrated  since  the  devil 
approached  Eve.  Your  honor  is  now  possessed  of  the  important  facts  of  the  case.  An 
ignorant  and  unsophisticated  people,  deluded  and  robbed  of  their  principal  means  of 
subsistence  on  a  circumscribed  tract  of  land  forty  miles  square,  sterile  and  unproduct- 
ive, game  all  gone,  grass  almost  exhausted,  what  is  their  ultimatum  T  Yon  and  every 
other  fair  and  thinking  man  will  say  nothing  but  gradual  starvation.  Such  is  the 
fact.  Then  is  it  right  that  such  should  be  their  portion  with  all  the  above  facts  glar- 
ing us  in  the  face?  If  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  of  myself,  then,  in  God's  name, 
join  me  In  your  might,  and  immediately  lay  the  matter  before  the  Secretary,  and  invoke 
him  to  a  speedy  motion  for  the  relief  of  these  people. 
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I  take  gre»t  pleasure  in  acknowledging  thanks  to  yonr  honor  for  the  favors  re- 
wind •(  ^oor  hands ;  bnt,  above  all,  my  thanks  are  doe  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for 
tbc  eoadition  in  which  affairs  are  in  at  this  agency  at  the  present  time. 
Bnpectfnlly  sobmitted. 

Jason  Whkbler, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

TIW  COMMISSIOXKR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


UniTAH  AND  Ouray  Agbnct,  Utah, 

September  20,  188*.  . 

8ib:  I  herewith  transmit  my  flrst  annual  report  of  these  agencies  with  the  accom- 
mn'xug  statistics. 

Tli>!se  agencies  were  consolidated  July  1,  1886.  The  Uintah  ageucy,  the  Iiead- 
losrters  of  these  agencies,  is  sitaated  on  the  Uintah  River,  about  100  miles  north  of 
Pri«e,  a  station  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  about  170  miles  east  of  Salt 
lake  City.  The  reservation  contains  over  two  million  acres  of  laud,  which  is  well 
ntend  liy  the  Uintah  and  Du  Chesne  Rivers  aud  their  tributarien,  and  contains  large 
Knage  of  fertile  lands,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Indians. 

This  reservation  is  occupied  by  two  tribes  of  the  Ute  Nation,  known  as  the  Uintah 
Utes  sod  White  River  Utes.  This  reservation  was  originally  set  apart  for  the  Uintah 
Ut((  and  was  occnpied  by  them  many  years  ago.  The  White  Rivers  were  brought 
kan  in  IftjO,  after  the  Meeker  massacre.  The  Indians  occupying  this  reservation  ai'e 
Uintsba,  428 ;  White  Rivers,  406 ;  most  of  .whom  are  located  within  a  radius  of  Vi 
■iki  of  the  agency.  Tabby,  chief  of  the  Uintahs,  with  a  baud  of  15  lodges,  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Upper  Dn  Chesne,  about  50  miles  from  the  agency. 

These  Indians  are  known  as  "blanket"  Indians,  and  still  retain  in  a  groat  degree 
their  socient  habits  and  customs.  They  have  shown  in  the  past  but  little  disposition 
{oTvork,  most  of  their  time  being  spent  in  gambling,  horse-racing,  and  the  chase. 
Thejdrsw  weekly  supplies  from  the  commissary  of  flour,  beef,  sugar,  coffee,  etc., 
vliieh  amounts  to  about  a  half  ration.  They  receive  annuity  goods,  consisting  of 
dathing,  blankets,  agricultural  implements,  etc.  They  also  receive  an  annuity  pay- 
ment in  cash.  The  payment  this  year  took  place  in  August ;  it  was  made  in  specie. 
£*cli  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  Uiutahs  received  $14.36,  and  each  of  the  White 
RtTcra  received  bnt  9*>.53,  moneys  for  the  Meeker  pension  fund  having  been  deducted 
from  their  cash  allowance. 

I  took  charge  of  this  agency  January  1,  last;  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  miller, 
sod  &nneT  had  been  discharged  the  day  previous.  It  was  midwinter  ;  no  wood  at 
iccocy  for  schools  or  ageucy  use ;  much  work  to  be  done  and  no  one  to  do  it.  Much 
time  was  lost  in  obtaining  necessary  help  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
•poey. 

The  school  at  this  agency  has  much  increased  in  scholarship  during  the  present 
j«ar.  The  school  building  has  been  filled  beyond  its  capacity.  The  school  supplies 
*en  very  scant,  and  I  was  not  able  to  clothe  the  pupils  as  they  should  have  been, 
in  the  increase  of  the  school  I  was  ably  assisted  by  the  superintendent.  Miss  Fannie 
A.  Weeks,  who  devotee  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  her  duties.  The  children 
an  mostly  small,  averaging  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  they  have  made 
(ood  progreos  in  their  stndies. 

Oo  my  arrival  here  I  fonnd  these  Indians  very  much  opposed  to  schools  and  to 
^k  of  any  kind.  Bj[  good  mau^ement  and  hard  work  among  them  I  sncceedfed 
in  gathering  their  children  in.  They  now  seem  not  only  contented,  bnt  are  well 
pkaaed  with  the  school  and'  the  treatment  of  their  children  aud  pay  frequent  visits 
to  it 

The  school  buildings  arenot  fit  for  the  needs  of  the  agency.  They  are  entirely  too 
Mall,  illy  constructed,  and  not  fit  to  live  in  during  the  winter  season.  More  room 
aad  better  buildings  are  needed.  I  have  made  this  school  popular  with  the  Indians, 
aod  had  I  the  necessary  accommodations  I  could  largely  increase  the  attendance. 

These  Indians  by  persuasion  have  shown  better  disposition  for  farming  this  spring 
thaa  ever  before.  Over  800  acres  of  new  land  was  fenced  in  this  spring.  Wire  fenc- 
ing has  never  before  been  nsed  by  these  Indians.  During  the  past  spring  13,000 
poands  have  been  issued  to  them  at  this  agency,  aud  much  more  is  needed.  Double 
the  amount  of  seod-oats,  and  potatoes  for  planting  have  been  issued  to  these  Indians 
this  spring  than  ever  before. 

Onat  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  harvesting  of  the  crops  for  the  want 
of  jRoper  implements.    There  was  no  mower,  reaper,  or  thrasher  among  the  Indians 
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or  at  the  agency.  Some  of  the  IndianH,  to  save  their  crops,  were  compelled  to  vut- 
ohase  mowers  on  credit.  To  secure  the  agency  crop  of  hay  we  were  compelled  to 
borrow  a  mower  from  Ouray  agency.  A  tbra.sher  was  ordered  in  this  year's  sapplles; 
it  may  reach  the  agency  in  time  to  be  of  service  this  season. 

The  freight  for  this  and  Oaray  agencies  is  now  being  delivered  at  Price  Station. 
This  freight  will  be  hanled  by  the  Indians  to  the  agencies.  Their  horses  are  now 
being  shod  and  their  wagons  pnt  in  complete  repair  for  that  purpose.  There  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  teams  at  this  agency  to  bripg  in  all  the  supplies  before  the  bad 
weather  sets  in.  Authority  has  been  granted  for  the  cutting  and  hauling  of  200  cords 
of  fire-wood  for  the  use  of  this  agency  and  school,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  |5  per  cord. 
This  work  wUl  be  done  exclusively  by  the  Indians.  This  as  well  as  the  freighting 
will  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Indians  and  will  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  them 
to  further  industry. 

The  agency  mill  was  run  bv  the  military  during  November  of  last  year  in  sawing 
Inmber  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  the  post  known  as  Fort  Du  Chesne.  The  mill 
^as  unfit  for  use,  the  machinery  having  been  condemned  several  years  ago.  On  the 
22d  day  oi  November  the  boiler  explod^  with  great  force,  almost  destroying  the  mill, 
killing  one  soldier  and  wounding  three  soldiers  and  the  blacksmith  and  farmer, 
agency  employes.  Permission  having  been  received  from  the  ludian  Office  to  remove 
the  engine  and  boiler  at  Ouray  agency  35  miles  distant,  the  same  was  done  by  the  mili- 
tary under  command  of  General  Hatch,  and  placed  in  position  at  this  agency,  with- 
out expense  to  the  Department,  and  about  110,000  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed  for 
buildings  at  Fort  i>u  Chesne.  The  mill  is  not  in  running  order  at  this  time,  but  it 
will  be  put  in  repair  to  saw  a  large  number  of  logs  that  nave  been  cut  and  hauled 
there  by  the  Indians  to  be  cut  into  building  material  for  use  by  them. 

The  Indians  have  this  spring  built  twelve  houses  for  themselves  without  any  oust 
to  the  Government  except  a  few  nails. 

The  police  force  has  been  filled  to  its  maximnm  number — one  captain  and  six 
privates.    They  have  been  very  useful  and  attentive  to  their  duties. 

There  was  considerable  excitement  at  tbis  agency  during  the  month  of  August 
relative  to  Colorow  and  his  followers  then  in  Colorado.  Runners  were  constantly 
coming  to  the  agency  with  exaggerated  reports  of  the  condition  of  affairs.  Councils 
were  constantly  held  and  the  situation  folly  considered.  The  hot  heads  were  kept 
down,,  and,  having  every  confidence  in  the  agent,  they  agreed  to  obey  his  ordersi 
which  they  did  to  the  letter.  They  continued  their  work,  and  all  of  them  remained 
on  the  reservation. 

The  agency  buildings  have  been  much  improved  this  spring ;  porches  built  with 
Inmber  received  from  the  military  as  a  percentage  for  use  of  mill,  and  building  re- 
paired. The  office  and  other  buildings  were  plastered  with  material  and  labor  kindly 
furnished  by  the  military  at  Fort  Dn  Chesne. '  I  have  Inmber  on  hand  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  comfortable  drug-shop  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick.  The  building  will 
be  erected  at  no  cost  to  the  Department,  and  by  employes  when  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged at  the  shops. 

Onray  agency  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Green  River,  near  the  junction  of 
the  White  and  Du  Chesne  Rivers,  and  about  35  miles  south  of  Uintah  agency,  the 
Uncompahgre  reservation  being  sontfa  of  and  adjoining  the  Uintah  reservation. 
The  Uncompahgre  reservation  contains  1,933,440  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  is  a  desert 
excepting  small  patches  on  the  Green  and  White  Rivers,  which  can  be  irrigated  and 
used  for  ag;ricnltural  purposes. 

The  Indians  occupying  this  reservation  are  known  as  the  Uncompahgre  or  Tabe- 
quache  Utes.  They  have  shown  no  advance  in  civilization.  They  are  an  indolent, 
lazy  class  of  Indians,  and  spend  most  of  their  time  in  gambling,  horse-racing,  and 
following  the  hunt.  A  few  of  them  have  shown  some  signs  of  industry,  and  cnlti- 
vate  small  farms  on  the  Du  Chesne  River,  about  G  mUes  from  the  agency.  They  have 
occupied  all  the  available  land  on  this  stream ;  and,  in  fact,  the  farms  there  are  now 
overcrowded.     All  crops  are  grown  here  by  Irrigation. 

This  portion  of  the  reservation  is  the  only  part  or  this  vast  extent  of  country  where 
irrigation  ditches  have  been  built.  A  large  ditch,  at  a  very  great  cost,  was  built  for 
these  Indians  on  the  White  River  by  the  commissioners  who  settled  these  Indians  on 
this  reservation  in  1880.  This  ditch  proved  to  be  a  failure.  I  am  satisfied  that  more 
of  these  Indians  would  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  if  some  of  these  lands  were 
made  available  by  water  ditches.  Some  have  already  expressed  their  willingness  to 
do  so  if  such  lands  could  be  given  them.  I  am  convinced  that  an  expenditure  of 
93,000  in  irrigating  ditches  would  largely  increase  the  number  of  farmers  here  and 
provide  the  means  of  industry  in  making  them  self-sustaining. 

There  is  no  school  at  this  agency.  A  very  small  one-story  building  was  pnt  op 
here  for  school  purposes  a  few  years  ago ;  it  was  plastered  this  spring ;  it  was  never 
used  as  a  school,  and  never  will  be  until  suitable  buildings  are  erected  for  that  pnt^ 
pose.  A  day  school  at  this  agency  would  not  be  a  success,  as  the  Indians  live  great 
distances  from  the  agency.    Boarding  facilities  must  be  provided  to  secure  a  school 
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■t  Uiia  agency.  If  suitable  bnildings  are  erected  for  that  purpose  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  eoald  aecare  a  good  school  with  a  little  time,  patience,  and  hard  work. 

Tlicae  Indiaus  draw  weekly  snpplies  of  beef,  flonr,  sn^ar,  coffee,  etc.  Annuity 
gDoda  are  also  issued,  consisting  of  blankets,  clothing,  agricultural  iniplements,  etc. 
An  anuaity  payment  in  cash  is  also  made  to  these  Indians. 

la  the  payment  of  these  funds  last  year  the  Indians  compelled  ex-A&ent  Carson  to 
pay  tbem  ^,300  more  than  they  were  entitled  lo.  This  he  did,  as  he  reported,  to 
are  bia  life  and  the  lives  of  bis  employes.  In  the  payment  of  this  fund  this  year, 
aetioe  noder  the  instroctions  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  retained  from  them  the  (^,300 
which  ex-Agent  Carson  was  compelled  to  pay  tbem  last  year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  agent's  house  and  the  small  scbool-house  which  is  used 
as  aa  office,  the  bnildings  are  a  miserable  set  of  strnctures,  being  old  stockade  log 
boildiogs,  scarcely  habitable,  built  by  the  troops  in  1880  as  temporary  quarters, 
known  at  the  time  as  Fort  Thornburgh. 

COLOROW. 

I  inaert  herewith  my  reports  to  yon  of  August  21  and  September  11,  relative  to  the 
CaI<niow  affair,  now  on  file  in  the  Indian  Office. 

[Uintah  Agency,  August  21, 1887] 

Sir  :  I  herewith  report  that  on  the  6th  instant  Enny  Colurow,  son  of  Chief  Colorow, 
came  to  this  agency  and  received  his  anunity  money.  On  the  13th  instant  he  re- 
tamed  to  Oaray  agency,  and  stated  that  on  returning  to  his  camp  near  Meeker,  Colo- 
rado, he  found  two  of  his  tents  burned  down,.bis  goods  taken  away  or  destroyed,  and 
ox  sqoawH  and  eight  children  who  were  left  at  the  camp  had  gone.  He  further  re- 
ported that  be  met  a  white  man,  who  told  him  that  he  should  not  go  farther,  as  there 
bad  been  trouble  between  the  Indiaus  and  the  cow-boys.  On  the  6th  instant,  when 
at  the  aiieocy,  he  reported  that  his  father  was  beyond  Meeker  at  that  time,  and  about 
iOO  iDilea  from  this  agency. 

On  hearing  the  report  of  Enny  Colorow,  I  immediately  dispatched  John  McAndre  ws, 
chief  herder  at  Ouray,  with  the  following  peaceable  Indians  of  Ouray  agency,  viz. 
WacB,  McCook,  Nickeree,  Chas.  Shavanah,  Mountain  Sheep,  and  Euny  Colorow,  to 
the  scene  of  the  reported  trouble,  to  order  Colorow  and  his  followers  on  the  reserva- 
tion, aod  report  to  me  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  if  there  be  any.  This  party  started 
oot  from  Onray  agency  at  noon  on  Sunday,  13th  instant.  Since  that  time  three  re- 
ports have  been  sent  me  by  Mr.  John  McAndrews,  which  reports  I  herewith  inclose 
lo  yon. 

McAndrews  has  not  yet  returned.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  he  is  on  his  way 
back.  Waaa  and  Chas.  Shavanah,  two  Indians  who  accompanied  McAndrews,  re- 
toroed  on  the  18th  instant,  and  reported  that  the  whites  at  Meeker  informed  them 
wbrr«  Colorow  was  camped  and  allowed  them  to  go  there,  and  informed  them  that 
in  bringing  him  on  the  reservation  they  mnst  not  pass  through  Meeker,  but  must 
come  in  by  another  route.  These  two  Indians  reported  that  they  went  in  tbedirec- 
tioo  painted  out  by  the  whit«8,  but  failed  to  find  Colorow,  and  returned  to  the  reser- 
vation by  the  route  directed. 

On  the  first  reports  from  Colorow,  the  Indians  at  both  this  and  Ouray  agency  were 
cioch  excited.  I  called  the  Indians  together  at  each  agency  and  by  good  management 
qoieted  them  to  snch  an  extent  that  they  have  no  sympathy  with  Colorow  whatever, 
bat  openly  condemn  his  actions.  Everything  is  quiet  here  and  the  Indians  are  busy 
ntbering  their  crops.  I  do  not  know  of  one  Indian  who  has  gone  out  to  join 
Colorow. 

At  *  Urg«  council  of  the  Indians  held  at  this  agency  yesterday,  at  which  all  the 
chiefs  and  nead-men  were  present,  Sowawick,  head  chief  of  the  White  River  Utes, 
desired  to  send  a  messenger  to  Colorow  to  induce  him  to  come  in  on  the  reservation. 
leooaented,  and  Uintah  Wass  was  selected  as  the  messenger  to  be  accompanied  by 
another  Indian,  named  Shim-aruff.  Uintah  Wass  is  a  very  reliable  Indian,  having 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  treaties  hitherto  made,  and  has  been  presented  by  the 
Department  with  a  medal  for  good  conduct.  Armed  with  the  proper  papers  Uintah 
Waa  started  on  hia  mission  yesterday  at  noon. 

(Ouray  Agency,  September  II,  1887.] 

Sb  :  I  b»Te  the  honor  to  report  that  I  arrived  at  this  agency  Augnst  22,  and  began 
the  payment  of  the  annnity  money  to  the  Uncompaghre  Utes,  according  to  instructions 
vreriooaly  received.  Objection  was  made  to  the  retention  of  the  $3,300,  which  these 
Indians  forced  ex-Agent  Carson  to  pay  them  last  year.  By  good  management  their 
objections  were  overcome  and  the  payment  proceeded  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
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Wbile  the  payment  was  progTessine  great  interest  aud  nneasiness  was  felt  by  these 
Indians  as  to  the  fat«  of  Colorow  and  his  followers,  then  in  Colorado,  who  the  week 
before  had  been  fired  upon  by  Sheriff  Kendall  aud  hisarmed  possee,  while  on  a  peace- 
ful  hnnt  in  the  mountains  beyond  Meeker. 

When  I  first  heard  of  this  trouble  I  called  a  council  of  the  White  Eiver  Utes.  At 
this  council  Sowawiuk,  the  head  chief  of  the  White  Rivera,  understanding  the  situ- 
atiun  OS  I  explained  it,  offered  to  send  an  Indian  to  couimnuicate  with  Colorow  and 
induce  him  to  return  at  once  to  the  reservation.  At  this  council  Wass  volunteered 
to  carry  the  message,  and  Shim-a-rnff,  also  an  Indian,  agreed  to  accompany  him.  I 
wrote  a  pass  which  I  gave  to  Wass,  which  is  hereunto  annexed,  and  is  a  part  of  thia 
report,  and  Wass  started  on  his  mission  by  way  of  Onray  agency.  Arriving  there, 
they  were  afraid  to  go  further,  fearing  bodily  harm.  They  asked  that  a  white  man 
accompany  them. 

1  at  once  detailed  Mr.  John  McAndrews,  chief  herder  at  Onray,  for  that  purpose. 
McAndrews  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  man,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  roads, 
conntry,  etc.  I  also  sent  out  Indians  Nickeree  and  Shavanah  to  communicate  with 
Colorow  and  order  him  on  the  reservation. 

Wednesday,  4  p.  m.,  August  24,  Nickeree  returned  to  this  agency  and  reported 
Colorow  and  his  followers  beyond  Blair's  ranch,  about  30  miles  from  reservation  line 
and  S.")  miles  from  the  agency,  moving  toward  the  reservation  as  fast  as  his  wounded 
would  allow.  These  wounded  were  Wishe-np,  his  son,  Frank  Colorow,  and  Uncom- 
paghre  Colorow's  son,  who  was  shot  by  the  sheriff's  posse  above  Meeker.  Nickeree 
also  stated  that  these  Indians  were'pnrsned  by  the  Colorado  militia  and  Sheriff  Ken- 
dall's posse.  The  news  of  these  Indians  being  pursued  while  on  the  way  to  their  res- 
ervation greatly  excited  the  Indians  at  this  and  the  Uintah  reservations;  runners 
going  and  returning  constantly  between  the  agencies. 

The  following  day,  Thursday,  25th  August,  at  9  a.  m.,  Mr.  John  McAndrews  arrived 
at  the  agency  and  reported  himself  roughly  handled  by  the  Colorado  people,  aud  that 
12.5  mounted  Colorado  troops  passed  him  at  a  gallop  in  pursuit  of  Colorow,  while  be, 
McAndrews,  was  taking  dinner  at  Smith's  ranch,  about  14  miles  west  of  Meeker ; 
that  after  these  troops  passed  he  mounted  his  horse  and  caught  up  to  them  at  Blair's 
ranch,  28  miles  west  of  Meeker.  There  he  found  Major  Leslie  in  comuiand  of  the 
troops,  and  he,  McAndrews,  handed  him  the  paper  I  had  given  Wass,  which  is  here- 
nnto  auuexcd.  Major  Leslie  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  this  paper,  and  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  indifference.  McAndrews  further  stated  that  knowing  that 
Colorow  was  peaceably  making  his  way  to  the  reservation  as  fast  as  possible,  under  a 
guaranty  that  he  would  not  be  molested,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  pursuers  intended 
to  do  the  Indians  harm  by  taking  advantage  of  the  guaranty  given  them.  He  stole 
out  of  the  militia  camp  in  the  night  and  by  a  circuitous  route  came  to  the  ludians,  who 
were  camped  8  miles  below,  and  warned  them  of  their  danger.  McAndrews  further 
reported  that  the  militiamen  told  him  that  it  was  their  intention  to  parsne  Colorow  50 
miles  beyond  the  reservation  line  to  the  agency. 

The  Indians  appeared  at  the  agency  in  great  numbers  to  hear  the  report  of  McAn- 
drews, and  upon  hearing  it  the  excitement  greatly  increased.  They  sent  runners  to 
Uintah  to  arouse  them  to  the  threatened  danger ;  they  fearing  an  attack  in  their 
homes,  armed  themselves  and  prepared  for  the  attack.  I  went  among  them  and  as- 
sured them  of  my  protection.  I  told  them  that  I  would  not  permit  them  to  be  mo- 
lested in  their  own  homes  in  theirown  country  so  long  as  they  remained  on  their  reser- 
vation and  obeyed  my  word ;  that  they  need  not  be  scared ;  that  I  would  take  care  of 
them  and  their  wives  and  children.  This  held  them  down  and  for  a  while  gave  them 
encouragement;  my  earnestness  impressed  them. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  the  story  from  McAndrews,  and  fearing  that  the  pursuers  in  their 
excitement  would  carry  out  "their  threat  and  pursue  beyond  the  reservation  line,  at 
9.30  a.  m.  I  sent  a  written  request  to  Colonel  Randlett,  the  commander  at  Fort  Do 
Chesne,  to  permit  me  to  send  out  to  the  reservation  line  Lieut.  George  R.  Burnett,  In  ■ 
terpreter  Curtis,  and  a  detachment  of  11  men  of  Company  B,  Ninth  Cavalty,  who  bad 
accompanied  me  with  the  annuity  funds  to  this  agency  August  22,  there  to  inform 
Major  Leslie  not  to  cross  the  line ;  if  he  did  so,  it  would  be  at  his  peril. 

Pending  the  return  of  the  courier  with  the  reply  of  Colonel  Randlett,  and  at  3.1.5  p. 
m.,  Pont,  one  of  Colorow's  head-men,  arrived  greatly  excited  and  reported  that  shortly 
after  daylight  on  that  day,  August  25,  that  the  Colorado  troops  and  Kendall's  men 
came  suddenly  on  Colorow  aud  his  followers,  who  with  their  wives  aud  children  were 
taking  a  meal  in  an  unprotected  and  exposed  camp  about  3  miles  from  where  the  reser- 
vation line  is  supposed  to  be,  and  opened  a  deadly  fire  on  them.  This  was  a  great 
surprise  to  the  Indians,  who  had  confidence  in  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  go  peaceably  to  the  reservation.  They  had  no  pickets,  scouts,  or  runners 
out,  and  they  were  totally  unprepared,  their  horses  grazing  on  the  bill-sides.  As 
soon  as  the  attack  was  made  Pont  immediately  started  for  this  agency  to  give  the 
alarm. 
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Font's  stoiy  renewed  the  excitement,  which  at  this  time  arose  to  ftenzy ;  the  Indians 

reared  at  the  agency  mounted  on  their  best  horses,  all  armed  with  the  best  Win- 
ter rifles.    Head-men  were  haranguing  excited  Indiana  in  groiipfi.    Sqnawa  were 
TcOiog  aod  crying,  and  mnuers  were  sent  to  Uintah  to  carry  the  exciting  news. 

The  emergency  was  upon  me  j  the  time  bad  come  to  act ;  I  feared  I  could  not  hold 
them  mnch  longer.  So,  not  waiting  the  return  of  my  courier  from  Colonel  Eandlett, 
to  whom  I  had  in  the  morning  sent  a  request  for  the  ni-e  of  the  handful  of  troops  I 
had  at  this  agency,  I  directed  Lieutenant  Burnett  to  mount  his  men  at  once  and 
proeved  with  the  Indians  to  the  reservation  Hue,  making  a  forced  march,  to  bait  tbe 
lodiaos  aod  his  men  well  inside  tbe  liue,  and  then  send  out  a  white  flag  by  two  of 
his  men  and  demand  ao  interview  with  Major  Leslie,  then  in  command  of  the  pur- 
•nera,  and  order  him  to  stop  farther  parsnit,  and  to  caution  bim  that  if  be  persisted 
ia  croesing  tbe  line  that  be  would  do  so  at  his  peril.  At  3.30  p.  m.  Lieutenant  Bur- 
nett, Interpreter  Curtis,  and  the  detachmentof  11  men  of  Ninth  Cavalry  left  for  the 
Use,  amidst  the  wildest  excitement,  and  accompanied  by  1:^5  Indians  of  this  agency 
armed  with  Winchester  rifles. 

Shortly  after  leaving,  runners  from  Uintah  reservation  came  to  me  here  and  asked 
that  the  Cintahs  be  permitted  to  go  out,  saying  that  they  were  all  armed  aod  ready 
to  pt.  I  sncceeded  in  quelling  their  fears,  and  induced  them  to  disarm  and  keep 
qaiet  and  await  news  from  Lieutenant  Burnett,  wbo  bad  gone  out. 

The  lieatenant  arrived  at  the  line  at  midnight,  and  at  daylight  sent  ont  bis  flaj; 
of  tmee.  The  resnlt  of  his  operations  is  shown  in  bis  report  to  me,  a  copy  of  which 
I  beteonto  annex.    This  report  I  received  at  8.  30  p.  m.  on  that  day,  August  26. 

On  the  following  day,  Saturday,  at  Ip.  ni.,  Lieutenant  Burnett  and  his  detachment, 
bringing  yriih  bim  Colorow  and  his  followers,  with  tbe  women  and  children,  including 
Chepeta,  arrived  at  the  agency.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  I  sent  messengers  to 
Uintah  to  qniet  the  fears  of  the  Indians  there ;  large  councils  were  called,  my  message 
read,  when  tbe  excitement  subsided.  I  then  resumed  tbe  payment  of  the  annuity 
fiuds  to  Colorow's  followers. 

On  tbe  following  day,  Sunday,  Angust  28,  I  drove  to  Uintah  to  assure  them  by 
my  pnMence  that  there  was  no  canse  for  alarm,  that  the  danger  had  passed,  and  told 
thiem  to  pnt  np  their  gnns  and  go  on  with  their  work.  At  5  p.  m.  on  that  day  I  received 
a  telegram  to  go  to  the  scene  of  trouble  in  Colorado,  to  meet  General  Crook  and  Gover- 
nor Adams,  iZi  relation  to  the  pending  troubles.  I  started  at  once  on  this  mission. 
Beftre  leavins  I  mailed  to  you  a  full  report  of  Lieatenant  Burnett,  beiug  a  copy  of 
the  report  to  Colonel  Eandlett. 

I  went  to  Ouray  on  my  way  to  tbe  scene  of  trouble,  arriving  there  at  midnight, 
where  I  met  Captain  Dawson  with  his  Company  fi,  9tb  Cavalry,  and  with  this  es- 
cort I  left  this  agency  at  daylight  next  morning,  Angnst  29,  for  Meeker,  and  by  forced 
marches  reached  there  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  Angnst  31.  Immediately  upon  my  ar- 
rival  I  reported  to  General  Crook  and  gave  bim  a  full  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
^ving  him  copies  of  agreements,  papers,  etc.,  touching  the  case.  After  this  a  nieet- 
uig  was  held  with  Governor  Adams,  General  Crook,  Congressman  Sy  nies.  State  Sena- 
tor Eddy,  Major  Clark,  of  Meeker,  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  principal  citizens. 
At  this  conference  I  assured  them  that  there  were  no  Indians  of  mine  in  tbe  State  of 
Oilotado;  tbat  they  werealint  the  agency,  where  I  finisbt-d  paying  them  on  Saturday, 
ABgoat  27 ;  this,  notwithstanding  the  wild  rnmors  that  they  were  all  ofi'  the  reserva- 
tion, on  the  war-path,  and  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

I  called  their  attention  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  Commissioners  in  1880,  who 
were  aent  "by  the  Government  to  treat  with  these  ludiaus  for  their  lands  in  Colorado ; 
alao  to  their  agreement  with  the  Commission  to  remove  to  lands  in  Colorado,  at  the 
jnnetion  of  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Kivers,  and  how  land  was  set  apart  for  them 
m  Utah,  against  their  agreement  and  to  which  they  refused  to  go,  until  forced  to  go 
at  tbe  point  of  tbe  bayonet  by  Colonel  McKenzie  with  United  States  troops;  that 
the  lauds  in  Colorado  were  pointed  out  to  them  at  the  time  of  tbe  agreement  with  the 
Conunisraoners  and  by  tbe  Commissioners  as  their  lands.  Also  I  called  attention  to 
tbe  nnderstanding  tbat  was  bad  betwteu  the  Commissioners  and  tbe  Indians,  tbat 
tbey,  the  Indians,  should  have  the  right  to  hunt  on  the  lands  they  had  occupied,  etc. 

I  demanded  a  quick  restitution  of  all  the  Indians'  property,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  etc.,  or  an  eqnivalent  therefor.  I  told  them  that  I  could  not  give  them  any 
guaranty  as  to  the  keeping  of  these  Indians  on  tbe  reservation  until  such  restitution 
was  made.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  Indians  tbey  were  compelled  to  leave  all  of  their 
property  behind.  In  tbe  evening  of  tbat  day  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held,  at 
which  the  members  of  tbe  conference  were  in  attendance.  In  response  to  a  call  of 
those  present,  I  addressed  the  meeting  and  again  demanded  tbe  restitution  of  the  In- 
dian property. 

Id  the  following  day,  September  1,  Governor  Adams  made  a  request  that  the  prop- 
erty be  retamed  to  me,  and  on  the  morning  of  September  2  a  few  of  tbe  Indian  horses, 
then  at  Meeker,  were  placed  in  charge  of  Major  Stolbrand,  of  First  Colorado  Infantry, 
to  be  delivered  to  me  at  the  agency.    I  detailed  Lieatenant  Barnett,  with  a  guard  of 
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seven  of  his  company,  to  accompany  them.  They  took  the  trail  and  arrived  at  the 
agency  on  the  5th  instant,  bringiue  with  them  110  ponies. 

Interpreter  Curtis,  of  Kort  Du  Cnesne,  accompanied  me  on  the  trip  to  Meeker  and 
returned  with  Lieutenant  Burnett,  leaving  Meeker  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  instant. 
Having  to  return  by  wagon  road  from  Meeker,  and  the  necessary  forced  niarch  to 
Meeker  having  nearly  used  np  onr  horses,  I  was  compelled  to  retnm  slowly,  and 
reached  Uintah  agency  Thoraday  evening  last,  8th  instant.  Total  miles  traveled  by 
wagon  on  this  trip  was  3*2.5. 

On  the  following  day,  9tb,  I  called  the  TTintab  Indians  together  and  fully  informed 
them  of  my  mission,  etc.  Saturday,  10th  instant,  I  came  to  this  agency,  and  held  a 
council  with  the  Indians,  ordering  them  to  rem? 'u  on  the  reservation;  that  I  would 
make  every  efTort  to  secure  their  property  to  them  ;  that  I  would  protect  them  on 
their  reservation,  etc.;  and,  further,  that  I  was  officially  notified  that  any  Indian  who 
crossed  the  reservation  line  into  Colorado  would  be  shot  on  sight. 

I  found  Lieutenant  Burnett  and  Interpreter  Curtis  at  this  agency  on  my  retnm. 
Lieutenant  Burnett  made  a  report  to  General  Crook  of  his  actions  since  leaving 
Meeker,  a  dopy  of  which  I  herewith  forward  to  yon  for  your  iuformation. 

Everything  is  qniet  here.  I  am  now  getting  from  the  Indians  a  full  account  of  their 
losses  in  Colorado,  which  I  will  forward  to  you  as  soon  as  completed.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  a  telegram  just  received  from  Governor  Adams : 

Colonel  BTRNK8, 

Uintah  Xgeney,  Vtah  : 
Deputy  aberiff  has  captured  one  lot  of  sbeep  here.    Starts  to-morrow  searohinc  for  other  lots. 

Alva  Adams, 
Oonemor  Om«raI. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  valuable  services 
rendered  me  by  First  Lieut.  George  R.  Burnett,  Ninth  Uuitcd  Slates  Cavalry,  aud 
U.  M.  Curtis,  the  post  Interpreter.  These  gentlemen,  cool-headed  and  with  rare 
conrage  and  energy,  rode  through  these  Indians  when  with  arms  in  their  hands  and 
frenzied  with  excitement,  carried  my  orders,  uud  accompanied  them  50  miles  to  the 
border,  held  them  firmly  during  the  peace  talk  under  flag  of  truce,  held  them  well 
inside  the  reservation  line,  and  finally  returned  them  to  the  agency  without  firing  a 
shot.  Clerk  William  6.  Swanson,  at  Uintah  agency,  and  Acting  Clerk  Stephen  A. 
Dole  and  Herder  John  McAndrews,  of  this  agency,  also  rendered  me  special  valuable 
service  and  deserve  honorable  mention.  In  fact,  the  employ&g  at  both  agencies  stood 
at  their  post  of  duty,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  an  uprising  of  these  In- 
dians, which  would  have  brought  about  a  great  disaster. 

I  am  satisfied  that  by  my  prompt  actiou  in  sending  Lieutenant  Butnett  and  Mr. 
Curtis  to  the  reservation  border  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  firmly  holding  my  Indians 
within  their  line,  I  saved  the  people  of  western  Colorado  from  a  great  disaster. 

T.  A.  Byrnes, 

P.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

Tke  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


CoLviLLE  Indian  Aoenot,  Washington, 

August  31,  1887. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instrnctions  from  yonr  office  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
first  annual  report  of  aft'airs  at  this  agency.    On  the  4th  day  of  May  last  I  assumed 
charge  of  this  agency,  relieving  Benjamin  P.  Moore,  my  predecessor,  and  have  since 
then  devoted  my  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  this  agency. 

It  seems  that  it  has  been  customary  to  print  annual  reports  with  the  brighest  col- 
ors, but  presuming  that  the  Department  wants  facts,  not  fancies,  I  will  try  and  write 
withont  coloring. 

AGENCT  buildings. 

The  agency  bnildings  are  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Spokane  river,  about 
1  mile  from  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia.  A  more  unsnitable  site  could  scarcely 
have  been  found.  The  only  advantage  it  has  over  Chewelah  is  that  it  is  on  the 
reservation.  The  buildings  consist  of  one  double  cottage,  fiuished,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  agent,  clerk,  farmer,  interpreter,  and,  when  I  have  one,  laborer ;  one  double 
cottage,  unfinished,  one  office  for  agent,  one  warehouse  finished,  one  barn  aud  stable 
combined  nearly  finished,  and  one  office  for  doctor  un6ni.shed.  There  is  no  fencing  or 
lumber  to  fence  with.  The  agent  who  estimated  fur  the  buildings  iieglecletl  to  i>Nti- 
mate  for  lining  and  papering  part  of  the  property ;  al»o  forgot  that  it  was  neceiisiiry 
to  have  a  cistern,  out-bouses,  and  fencing.    The  buildings  are  situated  on  a  high 
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■■dy  platesn,  bearing  a  Inxnriant  srowth  of  8a<;e  brush,  and  nearly  300  feet  above 
tlM  ^kaue  river,  so  as  to  be  beyond  irrigation  from  that  stream ;  the  spring,  aboat 
jDOtMt  farther  np  the  mountain,  will,  by  building  a  reservoir,  give  snfflcieot  water  to 
umHy  the  wants  of  the  agency  and  agency  stock,  bat  not  enough  for  irrigation. 

Tim  Spokane  reservation,  where  the  agency  buildings  are  situated,  in  a  small  one, 
*ad  tb«  Indians  not  numerons,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Colambia  you  have 
■X  tribes,  all  needing  the  special  care  of  an  agent.  At  Nespilam,  while  not  as  con- 
Teaient  for  the  agent,  would  be  trebly  beneficial  to  the  Indians.  True,  the  agent 
wmU  not  get  bis  mail  or  the  morning  papers  as  regular  as  he  does  here,  but  he  would 
lare  Ins  writing  to  do,  and  could  spare  more  time  with  his  wards  instructing  them. 

The  arerage  Indians  must  be  treated  in  h  great  measure  like  a  child  at  school,  who 
need*  earefnl  watching  and  training  to  make  successful  citizens.  They  are  quick  of 
pNwption,  and  can  grasp  the  ideas  of  farming  as  quickly  as  a  white  man.  'What 
thej  want  is  good  farming  implements,  with  careful  instruction  how  to  nse  and  take 
cm  of  them ;  not  to  give  them  a  plow  and  tell  them  to  go  and  nse  it,  for  the  chances 
IN  they  will  start  wrong,  and  after  trying  a  while,  if  they  do  not  break  it,  throw  it 
Mide  or  trade  it  o£f  to  some  good,  honest  white  man  for  one-fourth  its  value,  and  quit 
teniDg  like  a  white  man  and  go  back  to  first  principles.  Give  them  practical  farmers, 
«ko  can  instmct  them  bow  to  plow,  plant,  harvest,  and  sharpen  aud  take  care  nf  thn 
iapleiiMots  the  G«vernment  gives  them ;  convince  them  by  actions  that  you  know 
kn  to  and  will  help  them  if  they  try. 

CONDITION  OF  TRIBES. 

CtwrttAUtet. — The  Ccenr  d'Aldnes,  living  upon  the  Coeurd'Al^ne  reservation,  aro 
the  most  flonrishing  tribe  in  the  agency.  They  number  457,  aud  are  all  sell-supportiu^i. 
tk«  majority  of  them  having  large  bauds  of  horses  and  cattle  and  large  farms,  well 
ineed,  sod  the  land  well  tilled.  As  farmers  they  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
whiln.  There  is  a  saw-mill  on  the  reserve,  which  furnishes  Indians  lumber  at  $7  per 
M,  tod  the  moet  of  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  it  are  taking  advantage  of  it  and 
biiMiog  themselves  good  dwelling-houses.  Their  moral  standing  is  good,  there  being 
10 abandoned  women  among  them.  Gambling  and  drinking  are  not  allowed  und«r 
the  moat  severe  penalties,  the  laws  being  carried  out  even  if  the  offender  were  the 
head  chief  of  the  tribe.  They  are  all  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has  a 
Biaion  and  schools  on  the  reserve.  Their  prosperity  is  owing  to  the  indefatigable 
work  of  the  Jesnit  fathers,  and  the  Bisters  of  the  same  church,  to  whom  too  much 
paiae  can  not  be  given  for  the  good  they  have  aouomplished  with  this  formerly  war- 
nkitribe.  They  have  three  head  chiefs,  who  form  their  court — Seltese,  Regis, and 
Pnny.  Regis  is  captain  of  police,  and  of  which  they  have  a  good  force,  which  the  tribe 
keepa  at  its  own  expense. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  tribe,  at  my  request,  I  asked  them  to  take  their  lands  in  sever- 
alty, bot  they  ooaniinoasly  voted  against  it,  saying  they  iiad  always  been  friendly  to 
tks  whites  and  wanted  to  remain  that  way  but  as  yet  they  were  not  willing  nor 
cafsble  of  mixing  with  them.  '  If  the  Calispels  and  Spokaues  (Upper  and  Middle)  go 
<a  tbia  reserve,  as  I  think  they  have  decided  on,  there  will  be  no  need  of  tbrowiug 
fta  this  reserve,  as  there  will  be  enough  Indians  on  it  in  a  few  years  to  cultivate  all 
tbe  arable  land. 

X*Rr  Spokamt. — ^The  lower  Spokanes,  nnder  Chief  Whistlepoosnm,  are  II  ving  on  the 
Spokane  reservation,  which  ie  a  piece  of  land  25  miles  long  by  10  miles  wide.  The 
land  is  good  for  grazing,  but  generally  poor  farming  land^  being  mountainous  and 
cold.  Tbere  is  some  fertile  land  on  the  Spokane  river,  but  not  a  great  quantity. 
They  number  323  men,  women,  and  children,  and  under  the  guidance  of  their  chief 
Meatriving  hard  to  be  an  industrious  and  self-supporting  people.  Lot  (VVhistlepoo- 
na)  ij  an  exceptional  good  man,  and  if  supported  will  bring  his  people  out  all  right. 
In  religion,  be  and  a  great  many  of  the  tribe  are  Protestants,  and  he  wants  a  school- 
kovae  and  a  preacher.  He  wantshis  people  to  learn  tbe  white  man's  tongue  (English) 
•0  that  tiiey  can  do  business  like  the  whites. 

Beietofore  they  have  had  but  little  attention  or  assistance  from  the  Government.  A 
■cytbe,  an  ax,  or  occasionally  a  plow  was  issued  to  tbeni,  aud  very  little  else  until  this 
■nomer,  when  the  Government  issued  to  them  twenty  wagons,  harness,  and  plows.  The 
Act  was  wonderful ;  it  seemed  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  tbe  entire  tribe  to  go  to  work 
•»d  ahow  Washington,  as  they  tenn  the  Government,  that  they  would  work  i  f  they  got 
slittlehelp.  A  few  more  wagons  and  plows  will  siipplj'  every  head  of  a  family,  and 
with  a  start  in  seed  (which  they  will  return  at  harvest  to  the  agent),  and  a  school  for 
tkethildren,  I  can  safely  predict  that  in  a  few  years,  at  most.  Lot  and  his  tribe  will  rank 
UMmg  the  best  Indians  on  the  continent.  They  have  lately  organized  an  Indian 
eoort  on  this  reservation,  and  established  a  police  force,  which  has  already  shown  its 
good  work  by  the  almost  entire  suppression  of  whisky  drinking  and  gambling  on  the 
icttrvatioo. 
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San  Puell  and  yemiilum  Indians. — ^The  San  Pnell  and  Neapilnm  Indians,  to  the  nam* 
ber  of  90  males  and  as  many  females  (I  was  not  able  to  get  the  namber  of  children, 
and  I  believe  It  is  the  first  time  that  Skolaskan's  people  were  ever  counted,  and  it  took 
the  most  of  three  days  to  get  this  wily  savage  to  consent  to  their  being  connted), 
claim  all  the  land  west  of  the  Colnnibia  river ;  are  poor  bat  proad,  refusing  to  take 
anything  from  the  Government.  They  cultivate  very  small  farms,  depending  more  on 
their  bands  of  horses  and  hunting  than  farming  for  a  living,  there  being  very  little 
arable  land  from  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane  river  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Kespilnm, 
it  being  mountainous,  with  high,  sandy  table-lands,  covered  with  sage  brush,  apd  too 
far  above  the  river  for  irrigation. 

They  are  under  coutrol  of  Chief  Skolaskan,  who  poses  before  his  people  as  a  prophet, 
and  governs  them  according  to  bis  dreams  and  revelations.  Previous  to  last  Jnly 
there  was  a  very  bitter  feeling  existing  between  these  people  and  the  tribes  under 
Chief  Moses,  of  the  Columbian,,  and  Chief  Joseph,  of  the  Nez  Percys — Skolaskan'a 
people  refusing  to  let  the  Nez  Percys  locate  on  the  land  given  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment, claiming  it  as  theirs,  and  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  give  their  laud 
to  murderers  and  horse  thieves  ;  that  they  had  always  been  friendly  with  the  white*; 
that  a  drop  of  white  man's  blood  never  stained  their  hands;  that  they  had  stood  with 
arms  in  their  hands  and  defied  Moses  to  take  some  white  settlers  who  had  fletl  to 
them  to  escape  his  fury,  and  before  sending  such  people  on  bis  land  Washington 
should  have  asked  him.  I  persuaded  him  to  accompany  me  to  Nespilum.  He  was 
accompanied  by  several  of  his  followers.  At  Whitestown  there  were  15  or  20,  who, 
when  asked  whom  they  recognized  as  chief,  said  Skolaskan.  The  same  performance 
■vblh  gone  through  at  San  Puell,  where  about  40  acknowledged  Skolaskan  as  their 
chief.  When  we  arrived  at  Nespilum.  on  the  eveuing  of  July  — ,  1887,  I  learned  that 
two  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  under  command  of  Captain  O'Brien, 
of  Second  Cavalry,  who  had  gone  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were  camped 
A  miles  from  Nespilum. 

On  the  morning  of  Jnly,  1877,  while  holding  a  conference  with  the  three  chiefs, 
Skoloskan,  Moses,  and  Joseph,  and  their  people,  the  troops  passed  the  mill  where  we 
were,  aud  camped  at  the  school-house  about  1  mile  below.  There  was  no  further 
trouble.  Skoluskan  agreed  to  everything  I  proposed,  and  I  do  not  apprehend  any 
further  trouble  from  that  quarter.  The  next  day,  July,  '887,  Lieutenant  Hoffln,  of 
the  Second  Cavalry  and  myself  located  Joseph's  people  without  molestation. 

The  Nez  Percii. — ^This  tribe,  132  in  number— men,  women,  and  children^xcept  16, 
are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Chief  Joseph,  aud  are  near  the  Nespilum  River,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Government  mill.  The  remaining  16  are  under  the 
charge  of  Chief  Yellow  Bull,  located  near  the  agency  buildings,  immediately  across 
the  Spokane  River  from  Fort  Spokane.  Chief  Joseph  is  proving  himself  an  exemplary 
leader,  and  by  bis  own  industry  and  work  is  encouraging  hix  tribe  to  do  likewise. 
All  this  tribe  have  lands  assigned  them,  which  they  are  pniceediug  to  cultivate,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  young  men  who  are  not  the  heads  of  families.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  that  portion  of  the  tribe  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Yellow  Bull.  The 
differences  and  enmities  between  this  tribe  and  the  trib.es  under  Chief  Skoloskan  have 
been  amicably  adjusted,  and  they  are  now  in  harmony.  The  provisions  and  imple- 
ments furnished  by  the  (rovemment  for  this  tribe  are  being  furnished  them  regularly, 
and  they  appear  satisfied,  and  I  think  are  determined  to  be  industrious  and  improve 
their  condition. 

They  are  anxious  for  the  opening  of  the  school  at  Nespilum,  and  when  this  is  done 
I  am  sure  they  will  improve  the  opportunity  of  educating  their  children. 

The  Moses  Indians,  comprising  the  tribes  of  the  Columbias  anil  Metbows,  are 
nnder  Chief  Moses,  and  are  doing  well.  Their  chief  is  rich,  not  much  inclined  to 
work  himself,  and  his  people  have  not  shown  the  industry  which  I  hope  to  encourage 
during  the  coming  year.  The  drinking  and  gambling  is  less,  though  until  within 
the  last  few  days  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  from  Moses  a  promi.se  to  stop  gam- 
bling. They  have  good  farms,  and  cultivate  them  well.  The  amounts  of  grain,  hay, 
etc.,  which  former  agents  reported  as  produced  by  these  people  are  grossly  exagger- 
ated— uot  one-tenth  the  amount  raised  as  reported.  They  have  some  fine  bands  of 
horses  and  cattle,  aud  are  improving  their  stock,  cross-breeding  with  American  stock. 
If  gambling  and  drinking  can  be  suppressed  there  is  no  reason  why  these  people  can 
not  be  self-supporting  in  a  few  years.  Moses  has  promised  to  stop  drinking  himself, 
and  show  a  good  example  to  his  people,  but  in  my  opinion  he  never  will  while  he 
can  get  whisky.  He  wauts  to  have  an  agency  school,  and  says  he  and  Joseph  will 
fill  it.  He  is  opposed  to  the  Catholic  religion.  I  think  his  objection  dates  to  the 
fact  that  the  priests  informed  hira  that  he  must  give  up  one  of  his  wives,  he  having 
two.  Joseph's  reasons  are  about  the  same  as  Moses's,  he  also  having  two  wives.  They 
want  a  preacher,  and  are  not  particular  as  to  the  denomination. 

ColvOles,  Lakes,  and  Okanagans. — The  Colville,  Lake,  and  Okanagan  Indians  live  on 
the  Colville  reservation,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  farming  implements  have 
not  received  any  encouragement  from  the  Government.    There  have  been  a  mill  and 
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«]iool-hoiise  erected  for  Tonasket's  people,  bot  I  am  afraid  they  will  do  bnt  little 
nod.  Touasliet  has  been  acting  badly  for  some  time,  getting  drank,  giving  and  seU- 
bi2  whisky  to  other  Indians,  and  the  tribe  are  b«coming  dissatisfied  with  hiiti,  and 
miue  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  when  it  is  started.  Tonasket  promised  to 
iD^irm  me  of  the  nnmber  of  children  he  will  send  to  the  school,  bat  to  the  present  has 
not  given  me  any  information.  I  have  sent  my  farmer-to  bring  him  to  tbe  agency, 
and  if  he  does  not  stop  the  whisky  traffic  I  will  place  bim^  iq  tbe  guard-honse  for 
•  while.  The  ColviUes  and  Lakes  ara  dissatisfied,  and  I  th'ink  it  wonld  be  well  to 
gire  tbem  more  assistance.  They  need  a  blacksmith  at  this  point  badly,  being  oom- 
peOed  to  go  50  miles  to  get  a  plow  sharpened  or  repaired. 

Vjiper  Spokane*. — Tbe  Upper  Spokanes,  nuder  Chiefs  Lonis  and  Gerry,  are  not  on 
the  Riservation,  bnt  spend  the  most  of  their  time  loafing  around  the  city  of  Spokane 
Falls,  passing  their  time  in  gambling  and  drinking.  There  have  been  several  mur- 
den  committed  among  them,  and  they  should  be  placed  on  tbe  Cuear  d'Al^qe  reserva- 
tion, where  they  would  be  under  the  strict  laws  that  govern  that  tribe  and  wonld  be 
compelled  to  change  their  manner  of  living,  throw  away  their  blankets,  and  go  to 
work.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  to  send  them  there  than  on  the  Spokane 
mervation,  where  Wbistlepoosum  has  just  made  a  start,  and  tbe  addition  of  these 
people  wonld  be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  advancement  of  bis  tribe.  Before  sending 
them  on  any  reservation  thev  shonld  all  be  carefully  examined  by  a  competent  physi- 
eua,  and  those  afflicted  with  private  diseases  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  with  the 
irthers  till  they  are  entirely  cnred.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  syphilis 
unoDg  them,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  bnilding  to  use  as  a  hospital  nntil 
(bey  ara  pronoanced  well. 

WHISKY. 

There  has  been  so  mncb  written  abont  this  article  it  almost  looks  like  an  antiquated 
joke  to  write  again  on  it.  It  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  gi-eatest  cnrse  of  tbe  In- 
dian race,  and  it  seems  that  mercenary  whites  will  furnish  it  to  the  Indians  regard- 
less of  conseqaences.  It  is  safe  to  say  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  committed  on  the 
mervation  can  be  attributed  to  whisky. 

Tbeie  is  great  trouble  in  bringing  this  class  of  offenders  to  justice.  Often  a  jury 
will  refuse  to  convict  a  white  man  on  Indian  evidence ;  a  commissioner  will  split 
bain,  technically  speaking,  deciding  beer  not  an  intoxicant  because  it  is  not  on  the 
•totoles.  Another  and  an  expensive  trouble  that  an  agent  has  to  deal  with  is  the 
iirtaoee  he  is  compelled  to  travel  with  a  prisoner  to  bring  him  before  a  United  States 
eommissioner.  The  nearest  one  to  this  agency  is  at  Spokane  Falls,  distant  65  miles. 
I  would  recommend  that  a  commissioner  be  placed  at  Osoayoos  Lake,  which  is  200 
miles  from  Spokane  Falls,  and  one  at  or  near  the  agency ;  also  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nespilam  ;  then  an  officer  would  not  have  so  far  to  travel  with  a  prisoner  to 
bring  him  to  justice.  Think  of  arresting  a  man  for  selling  whisky  and  being  com- 
pell^  to  travel  from  65*10  HOO  miles  over  mountains  on  horseback,  and  think  how 
Bsay  men  wonld  take  the  trouble  to  arrest  a  man  and  attempt  to  bring  him  to  justice. 

I  hare  written  time  and  again,  as  my  predecessor  did  before  me,  for  authority  to 
smploy  a  detective,  and  if  I  get  authority  to  employ  one  I  will  suppress  the  whisky 
HluDg  almost,  if  not  entirely. 

EDUCATION.  ^ 

My  first  visit  was  with  Inspector  F.  C.  Armstrong,  and  the  fathers  and  sisters  had 
no  intimation  of  onr  coming  until  we  presented  ourselves.  Enough  can  not  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  self-sacrificing  sisters,  and  for  the  great  good  they  have  accomplished 
in  this  avocation.  Ever  attentive  and  watchful  of  those  under  their  charge,  they 
have  nicceeded  in  developing  a  change  in  the  girls  that  is  wonderful.  There  were 
K  girls  in  attendance  at  the  Colville  Mission  school,  and  44  at  tbe  De  Smit  Mis- 
•ioD  Khool  at  Coenr  d'Alene.  Everything  abont  the  premises  was  neat  and  clean,' 
the  lebolara  far  advanced  in  the  English  branches  of  education,  and  more  than  ordi- 
narily skillfiil  in  dress-making,  millinery,  fancy  work,  and  housekeeping. 

Tbe  fathers  have  used  the  energy  that  the  Jesuits  are  noted  for  in  educating  the 
hoys,  and  have  been  very  snccessfnl.  Everything  abont  the  schools  was  neat  and 
e««ii.  The  scholars  will  compare  favorably  with  the  same  number  of  boys  in  any 
pabUe  Mhool  both  in  education  and  behavior.  Some  of  them' have  developed  a  re- 
■arkable  talent  in  mathematics.  There  are  51  boys  in  attendence  at  the  De  Smet 
»iiA  33  at  the  Colville  Mission  school. 

I  wonld  here  remark  that  the  education  of  the  Indian  is  a  hard  problem  to  solve. 
Kdncate  a  boy  or  girl  taken  from  a  tepee  to  the  standard  of  whites.  After  educating 
them  say,  "  We  have  done  all  for  you  we  can.  Gro  back  to  your  people  and  profit  by  your 
•dneatioD,"  and  the  consequences  nine  times  (fat  of  ten  will  be  that  they  will  go  back- 
*vd  instead  of  forward.  Unable  to  brooWtbe  sneers  of  their  companions,  they 
tuQw  away  the  supposed  advantages  of  civilization,,  and  soon  beoome  the  worst  Iii- 
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dlans  in  the  tribe.  So  that  after  edacating  them  it  is  neoesaary  for  the  Ck>vemment 
to  watch  over  them  nntil  they  become  aocnstomed  to  some  branch  of  enlightened  in- 
dustry. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  necessity  of  having  an  ^ency 
boarding-school  on  the  reserves  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  children  from  the 
three  tribes  who  do  not  want  their  children  to  go  to  Catholic  schools,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  agency  buildings  of  this  place  be  turned  into  a  school  for  Spokane, 
Moses  Columbia,  Nez  Percti,  San  PueU,and  Nes^ilnm  Indians,  and  have  the  agency 
removed  from  here  to  Nespilnm,  where  the  agent  is  most  needed. 

STOCK  LAWS. 

Stock  laws  are  a  disadvantage  to  the  Indians.  If  an  Indian's  stock  strays  away  from 
the  band  and  is  taken  up  under  the  estray  laws,  notices  are  posted,  and  after  a  cert«in 
length  of  time  they  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  would  ask  what  good  is  there 
in  the  posting  of  notices  for  the  Indians  t  They  can  not  read  them,  and  can  not  an- 
derstand  why  white  men  can  keep  their  property  without  paying  them  for  it.  Hence 
the  cause  of  the  oft-repeated  howl  about  Indiaus  stealing  horses  belonging  to  the 
whites.  Very  often  the  whites  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians  on 
these  matters,  and  run  their  stock  off  and  sell  it,  the  Indians  being  in  blissful  ig- 
norance of  the  entire  transaction,  and  I  wonld  recommend  that  the  Government  be 
requested  to  take  snch  action  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  Indian  in  this  matter.  If 
this  is  done,  the  Indian  horse  thieves  will  be  a  tning  of  the  past. 

INS  PECTION. 

Last  May  this  agency  was  visited  by  Inspector  F.  C.  Armstrong,  who  visited  the 
schools  and  all  localities  of  interest  on  the  reservation  and  reported  the  condition  of 
the  agency  as  miserable,  which  was  perfectly  true.  Acting  under  his  advice  and 
with  his  assistance,  I  have  been  able  to  make  some  headway,  and  I  ascribe  my  sac- 
cess  in  a  great  measure  to  the  kind  and  energetic  manner  in  which  he  assisted  me. 

Special  Indian  Agent  Oordon  is  now  visiting  the  agency  and  looking  after  lands  set 
aside  for  and  allotted  to  Sar-sop-kin  and  other  Indiaus,  and  with  whom  and  the 
white  settlers  there  has  been  some  trouble.  One  great  toouble  with  white  settlers 
is  that  they  imagine  that  the  Indian  has  no  rights  that  they  are  bouod  to  respect. 
A  special .  agent  to  look  after  Indian  laud-claims  and  prevent  them  trota  being 
swindled  by  whites  has  been  badly  needed,  and  if  provided  I  am  satisfied  the  Indians 
will  be  the  gainers  thereby  and  feel  better  satisfied. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  are  laboring  with  the  same  zeal  that  the  Jesuits  were  ever  noted 
for  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  neathen,  and  their  labor  has  produced  good  fruit  in 
the  agency.  They  never  seem  to  tire  and  are  ever  found  where  a  missionary  is  needed. 
There  are  no  other  missionaries  on  the  reservation.  There  was  a  Protestant  minister 
by  the  name  of  Eells — ^I  do  not  know  to  what  denomination  he  belonged — who  labored 
hero  years  ago  with  Whistlepooso  m's  people  and  converted  the  chief  and  a  large 
number  of  the  tribe.  They  often  talk  about  him  and  his  good  teachings  which  have 
resulted  in  so  much  good  to  the  tribe. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  different  tribes  on  this  reservation  during  the  nast  year  has  been 
fair.  Consumption  and  scrofula  prevail  more  than  any  other  diseases  and  suffer  more 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  Their  habits  render  them  more  susceptible  to  those  forms 
of  disease  than  the  whites ;  scantily  clad  and  wearing  moccasins  in  wet  weather, 
makes  them  an  easy  prey  to  consumption.  Another  trouble  is  to  get  a  physician. 
The  Government  appropriation  for  physicians  is  so  meager  that  there  are  not  as  many 
physicians  by  half  on  this  reservation  as  there  should  be.  The  agency  physician  is 
compelled,  besides  attending  to  the  Spokaues  under  Whistlepoosum,  to  cross  the  Co- 
lumbia Elver  and  go  by  trail  over  the  mountains  50  miles  to  visit  the  sick  at  Nespi- 
lum.  Dangerous  at  any  time,  it  is  doubly  so  to  cross  in  winter.  The  doctor  sits  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle  while  the  Indian  paddles  bis 
frail  boat  through  the  icy  waters ;  then  saddle  up  his  cayuse  and  ride  50  miles  over 
the  mountains,  with  only  two  or  three  Indian  lodges  to  stop  at  on  the  way,  and  yoa 
can  imagine  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  an  Indian  physician's  duty.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  at  least  one  more  physician  be  added  to  the  list  of  employes  at  this  agency, 
for  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  one  doctor  to  do  the  work  properly. 

A  hospital  is  badly  needed  on  this  agency  to  assist  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate 
cases,  and  in  case  of  an  epidemic  to  prevent  its  spreading  by  removing  the  eick  to  it 
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iaimedlktely.  A  physician  can  not  do  jaetice  to  his  profewion  and  treat  dangerous 
omea  in  an  ill-veotilated  lodge  or  tepee,  the  patient  laying  on  a  skin  or  blanket  thrown 
on  the  sroand.  llie  calk  ot  hamaaity,  it'  nothing  else,  should  cause  the  establish- 
meot  of  a  hospital  at  this  agency. 

CONCLUSION. 

hi  eoocladiog  my  report  I  would  state  that,  owing  to  the  vast  territory  coraprising 
tbu agency,  the  number  of  different  tribes  scattered  over  it,  and  the  limited  tiuio  I 
hare  been  in  charge,  four-fifths  of  which  time  I  have  spent  traveling,  either  in  wagon 
or  on  horseback,  there  being  no  railroads,  except  between  Spokane  Falls  and  the 
Coeor  d'AI^ne  reserve,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  as  complete  a  report  as  I  would 
Uka  to  have  mad^.  . 

I  sincerely  tender  my  thanks  for  kindnesses  shown  me  by  the  Department,  and  ap- 
preciate the  promptness  with  which  my  requests  have  been  acted  tipon,  thereby  as- 
iiitiiig  me  materially  in  the  discharge  of  my  many  duties. 
Very  respectfully, 

BiCKABD  D.  QWYDIR, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Ikdian  Apfairb. 


Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington, 

August  15,  18cJ7. 
Su:  In  compliance  with  Dopartment  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
foUowioz  as  my  second  annual  report  of  affiiirs  pertaining  to  this  agency  and  the  In- 
dians niMer  my  charge. 

THE  MAIfAW  INDIANS 

lisTe  a  reservation  situated  at  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  this  Territory, 
anxmd  Cape  Flattery,  containing  23,000  acres,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
hgntlred  acres  of  tide-marsh  prairie,  is  exceedingly  rongh,  moantainous,  and  almost 
luexplored,  and  where,  perhaps,  more  of  the  few  elk  remaining  in  tbis  conutry  can 
be  found  than  elaewhere,  Almost  entirely  snrroanded  by  water,  the  Straits  of  Fuca 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other,  the  Indians  are  fishiug  Indians, 
and  nothing  else;  but  from  this  they  can  make  a  good  living. 

THK  qUIIXEBUTES 

d»  not  Ur«  on  a  reservation.  They  are  40  miles  south  of  the  agency,  on  the  Pacific . 
Tbey  have  lived  there  for,  I  suppose,  100  years,  yet  the  very  land  upon  which  thoir 
Tiluge  is  has  been  thrown  open  for  settlement,  and  is  now  claimed  by  a  white  man. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  piece  of  great  injustice  to  these  Indians,  as  I  have  frequently  repre- 
sented to  the  Department,  and  had  hoped  that  long  ere  thi^  they  would  have  been 
tighted.  Special  Agent  J.  M.  CarsoD,  of  the  General  Laud  Olfico,  wrote  me  that  be 
voald  be  here  early  in  Jane  to  go  with  me  to  Qnillehnte  and  look  into  tliis  land  mat- 
ter, bat  bosineas  of  greater  importance  prevented  him  from  coming ;  he  then  wrote 
thtt  be  would  abandon  all  other  engagements  and  start  for  thit,  ugeacy  imuiudiately 
after  Angnst  the  1st,  yet  he  has  not  arrived.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discon- 
teat  among  these  Indians  about  their  village  and  the  ocean  beach  b&ing  taken  atray 
ffOD  them,  but  from  promises  from  me  tliat  I  would  have  the  matter  thoroughly 
Tatilated.  they  have  up  to  tbis  time  stood  it  quietly.  What  the  outcome  in  the 
fatnie  will  be  I  can  not  vouch  for. 

THE  BOARDINO-SCHOOt 

is  sitaated  at  the  agency,  2  miles  from  the  village  of  Neah  Bay,  and  has  a  larger 
attendance  than  ever  before.  The  number  of  Makah  Indian  children  between  the 
aeesofsix  and  sixteen  is  fonnd  to  be  tj3;  of  this  number,  including  the  apprentices, 
M  have  attended  the  indnstrial  boarding-school,  the  average  attendance  during  the 
Tear  having;  i>een  53,  which  average  would  have  been  larger,  but  for  the  parents 
keening  their  children  with  them  during  the  fall  months  to  dig  potatoes  after  the  hop- 
piesing  season  was  over. 

THE  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  Qaillehute  day  school  has  bad  a  large  attendance,  averaging  51.    The  scholars 
bave  done  fairly  well.    The  Department  granted  me  permission  last  year  to  issue  to 
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each  girl  and  boy  one  suit  of  clothing,  which  had  a  happy  effect,  and  I  hope  the  same 
issue  will  be  granted  this  year.  The  teachers  are  A.  W.  Smith,  principal,  with  salary 
of  $500 ;  and  H.  G.  Smith,  assistant,  with  salary  of  $360.  The  Jamestown  day  school, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Nisqnaily  agency,  was  placed  under  my  charge  last  Sep- 
tember. This  was  done  without  any  expressed  wish  or  desire  on  my  part,  andat  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 18cJ7,  it  was  in  the  same  manner  retransferred  to  that  agency. 
The  teacher  represents  to  me  that  there  has  been  better  attendance  and  more  interest 
this  year  than  any  previous  year  since  he  has  had  charge.  The  Clallam  Indians,  for 
whuiu  this  school  is  carried  on,  and  the  Hoh  Indians,  belonging  to  the  Qainaielt  agency, 
should  belong  to  this  agency,  as  they  would  be  nearer  and  more  accessible  to  the  agent, 
and  it  would  be  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Indians. 

•  PUB8UIT8  OF  THK  ISOIASa. 

Having  noagrionltural  land,  snrroanded  by  the  sea,  the  pnrsnits  of -these  Indians  is 
found  in  and  on  the  water.  Fur  seal,  whale,  halibut,  salmon,  and  codfish  are  caaght 
lu  great  abundance.  They  sell  the  furs  and  some  fish,  the  remainder  of  which  they 
dry  for  their  nse  as  food  during  the  year.  The  past  season  was  a  disastrous  one  for 
sealing.  Owing  to  the  very  stormy  weather  not  more  than  half  the  number  of  seal 
were  taken.  The  Indians  owned  five  Hchooners,  with  which  they  went  sealing.  Dur- 
ing a  fearful  storm  about  the  1st  of  April  one  of  the  best  schooners  was  wrecked  on 
Vancouver's  Island,  with  the  loss  of  one  Indian  drowned. 

CIVIUZATION. 

These  Indians  are  making  great  progress  towards  civilization.  They  can  make  aa 
good  a  bargain  as  white  people.  They  have  and  manage  schooners  of  their  own,  one  of 
which  is  now  in  the  extreme  north  after  seal,  with  an  entire  Indian  crew.  Some  of  the 
older  Indians  do  more  to  retard  the  growth  towards  civilization  than  anything  else,  of 
which  I  wiU  speak  more  fully  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  this  report. 

trader's  store. 

We  have  been  unfortunate  in  regard  to  the  trader's  store  here,  owing  partly  to  the 
licensed  trader  not  having  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  business  properly.  For 
some  months  we  have  had  no  trader,  something  that  is  greatly  needed,  and  which  I 
think  will  be  very  shortly  supplied. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK. 

We  have  no  missionary  attached  to  this  agency.  Bishop  Paddock,  of  this  Territory, 
paid  ns  a  pleasant  and  I  think  profitable  visit  this  month,  baptizing  several  of  the 
school  children.  It  is  hoped  that  be  will  visit  us  at  least  annually.  The  schools  are 
always  opened  with  religious  exorcises,  and  twice  on  each  Sabbath  do  we  meet  for  the 
Bi(me  purpose. 

INSPECTORS. 

Inspector  Thomas  visitea  this  agency  in  Febraary  and  Inspector  Armstrong  in  June. 
I  must  say  that  if  all  of  the  inspectors  are  gentlemen  as  able  and  willing  to  give  good 
advice  and  assistance  to  me  as  have  been  Banniister,  Thomas,  and  Armstrong,  I  will  be 

flad  to  meet  them  twice  or  oftener  each  year.    Instead  of  the  terror  which  I  had 
eard  inspectors'  visits  had  been  looked  for,  I  look  forward  to  them  as  a  pleasure  and 
benefit. 

LANDS,   CROPS,   ETC. 

As  has  been  reiterated  in  every  report  from  this  agency  for  years,  I  would  again 
say  that  this  is  no  farming  country,  there  being  no  land  suitable.  We  raise  some 
timothy  hay  (bat  not  near  enough)  and  some  root  vegetables.  These  latter  crops 
were  never  pnt  in  better  than  the  past  season ;  but  from  the  first  of  June  to  this  time 
wo  have  not  had  an  inch  of  rain,  consequently  the  crops  will  be  very  short.  This 
may  seom  strange  for  a  country  that  in  the  year  1866  gave  ns  123  inches  of  rain. 
Our  water  supply  gave  out  this  summer,  which  was  not  the  case  last  year,  causing 
us  to  haul  water. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  these  Indians  has  been  good.  There  has  been  no  sickness  of  conse- 
quence, except  venereal  and  pulmonary  diseases,  with  a  good  deal  of  rhenmatisin. 
I  have  had  a  box-drain  made  at  the  village  of  Neah  Bay,  which  carries  off  a  qiiant  it; 
of  water  which  had  l>een  permitted  to  stand  in  the  rear  of  their  houses.  The  pliy- 
(lician's  (Dr.  La  Moree's)  report  accompanies  this. 
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CLOSINO  REMASK8. 

Tb«  ((reateat  drawback  we  have  to  contend  with  is  that  after  the  girls  and  boys 
who  have  attended  school  for  from  live  to  ten  years,  settle  down  among  their  tribes, 
they  are  soon  overcome  by  the  ridicule  and  jeerings  of  the  old  Indians  at  any  attempts 
they  may  make  to  live  like  white  people — at  sitting  at  the  table  to  eat  their  meals 
witii  china  plates  and  dishes,  and  knives  and  forks — at  any  nnneual  care  in  keeping 
their  hooaes  nice  and  clean,  or  at  the  least  attempt  to  act  as  Christiaos  should.  The 
inflaeDoa  exerted  by  these  older  savages  over  them  is  very  deleterious.  As  is  the 
ease  with  all  Indians,  they  can  not  stand  being  laughed  at.  Some  of  these  yonng  In- 
diana, if  they  marry  and  go  to  honsekeepin^  oy  themselves,  do  overcome  and  with- 
stand this,  and  do  live  quite  nicely ;  but  it  they  go  to  live  in  the  lodges  with  the 
aider  ones  they  soon  snccnmb,  and  in  a  few  years  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
those  who  have  not  attended  school.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  it  has  struck  me  ttiat  it 
would  advance  these  people  many  years  towards  civilization  conld  a  reservation  be 
set  apart  for  all  old  Indians,  say  all  that  are  over  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Let  them  live 
and  die  together,  having  no  intercourse  with  the  younger  ones  except  at  long  and 
tare  intervals.  By  the  time  the  old  ones  die  off,  my  belief  is  that  the  others  would 
be  living  in  as  civilized  a  manner  as  the  same  class  of  white  people ;  indeed,  perhaps 
better.  I  have  never  seen  this  idea  advanced,  but  hope  sotue  abler  baud  will  take 
hold  of  and  develop  it.  It  certainly  woald,  I  think,  be  an  economical  solution  of  the 
Indian  qnestion. 

With  thanks  to  the  Indian  Department  for  many  official  courtesies  extended  to  me, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  L.  Powell, 

V.  8.  Indian  Agent. 

The  COKMISSIOKER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 


QUINAIELT  AGBNCr,  WASHINGTON, 

Augutt  14,  1867. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  th^s  my  fourth  annnal  repoH  of  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  and  the  Indian  service  at  this  agency. 

The  following  form  will  give  the  names  and  population  of  each  tribe  under  my 
jurisdiction,  sA  taken  and  rendered  in  my  census  report  dated  June  30, 1887. 


NuM  of  tribe. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Males 

above  18 

years. 

Females 

above 

li  years. 

Children 
a  to  16 
years. 

H«h»     

30 

39 

46 

3 

IS 

10 

8 

0 

7 

54 

31 

43 

58 

2 

16 

7 

7 

7 

5 

45 

61 
82 
104 
5 
34 
17 
IS 
16 
12 
M 

20 

24 

30 

2 

12 

7 

7 

0 

7 

34 

23 

33 

41 

2 

13 

7 

« 

7 

5 

39 

15 

Qmala  

15 

&i^V>It«           

14 

4*kforK«  R'">r 

1 

Orbot 

6 

2 

Hir^niam  ' 

1 

i^tsop     

18 

Total 

224 

221 

445 

152 

176 

71 

The  villages  of  these  people  are  widely  scattered,  andexteitd  from  the  agency  north 
SS  milea,  south  50  miles,  and  southeast  43  miles :  the  Hobs,  Qneets,  and  Quinaielts 
ahme  haying  their  villages  on  the  reserve.  The  Queets  and  Hobs  are  so  situated  that 
tiiey  can  only  be  visited  occasionally,  the  country  to  the  north  being  inaccessible, 
■ave  by  canoe  throagh  the  breakers  or  by  scaling  intervening  headlands  at  the  risk 
of  one's  neck.  The  Hohs,  living  at  the  greater  distance  north,  do  not  visit  the  agency, 
save  at  long  intervals,  but  the  Queets  are  frequent  visitors,  and  considerable  of  my 
irregnlar  labor  is  performed  by  them. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  these  two  tribes  and  the  Quinaielts  of  the 
agency.  The  men  especially  are  larger,  healthier,  and  have  keener  intellects  than 
t&e  Quinaielts.  They  have  been  more  isolated,  and  are  more  fre^  from  syphilitic  dis- 
4Mders,  and  are  better  workers.  Until  recently  the  Queets  have  been  shy  towards  the 
whites  and  have  only  visited  us  occasionally  ;  but  two  years  ago,  being  desirous  of 
having  a  school  at  their  village,  the  Department  complied  with  theirreqnest,  and  to 
their  credit  be  it  said,  they  hewed  from  the  forest  all  the  Inmber  necessary  and  bniit 
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the  sohool-honse,  with  some  assistance  from  the  agency  em^loy^.  A  teacher  was 
appointed  and  the  children  took  to  their  tasks  cb^eifully.  Since  tb<>ir  request  id 
this  matter  has  been  complied  with  these  people  have  opened  ont  wonderfnlly,  so 
that  when  any  work  has  to  be  performed  the  Qaeets  show  ft  desire  to  labor,  while 
the  Qninaielts,  with  some  exceptions,  too  often  show  an  indifference,  and  at  times  an 
unwillingness.  The  Hobs  spend  mnch  of  their  time  in  the  Quillehute  country,  north 
of  their  village,  where  they  labor  more  or  lese.  for  the  white  settlers  of  that  section. 

Instating  the  Quinaielts  are,  raliny  of  them,  averse  to  manual  labor  does  not  imply 
they  are  not  an  industrious  people.  I  allude  more  particularly  t«  those  living  at  the 
village.  Many  of  the  young  men  are  away  dnring  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  lu  mills, 
logging  camps,  fisheries,  etc.,  and  the  stay-at-homes,  so  far  as  the  able-bodied  are 
ciincerned,  are  men  having  families,  whom  they  do  not  care  to  move,  some  of  their 
little  ones  being  in  the  boarding-school,  or  who  have  learned  to  imitate  their  old  men 
and  bask  on  the  sanny  side  of  their  houses.  Idleness  is  a  growing  plant.  The  old 
men  of  the  tribes  are  bad  examples ;  existence  is  easy,  fish  and  game  are  plenty,  but 
It  hurts  dreadfully  to  hunt  or  fish  for  the  fcmily  table  with  some,  while  others  are 
always  ready  to  labor ;  and  it  is  with  the  Indian  loafer  as  with  the  white,  those  who 
lire  too  idle  to  labor  are  ever  full  of  grievances,  while  all  objections  to  the  schooling 
of  the  children,  in  fact  every  disturbing  element,  can  be  traced  to  the  able-bodied 
loafer  and  the  old  men  of  a  past  generation,  who  have  ever  been  enemies  to  advance- 
ment. 

Of  these. are  the  doctors ;  and  I  know  of  no  people  who  are  more  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  medicine-men  than  the  tribes  under  my  charge;  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Quinaielts  of  the  agency  are,  withont  an  exception,  head  over  ears  in  the 
belief.  All  means  have  failed  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  native  doctor.  We  have 
had  excellent  physicians,  who  have  demonstrated  over  and  over  by  cures  made;  we 
have  reasoned,  punished,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  For  nigh  thirty  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  fought  the  abominable  evil,  yet  I  venture  to  say  they  are  as  firm  believers 
in  the  practices  of  their  doctors  as  they  were  thirty  yesu-s  ago.  Let  a  scholar  be 
taken  ill  and  be  under  the  immediate  care  of  physician  and  matron,  yet  they  are 
doctored  in  the  village.  Some  old  garment  of  the  sick  one — an  old  pair  of  shoes,  for 
instance — beiijg  snfBcient,  and  the  medicine-man  goes  to  work  upon  them  as  though 
the  patient  wore  present ;  and  his  contortions,  yellings,  and  i)cr8pirlng8  are  the  same, 
in  all  of  which  he  is  ably  assisted  by  members  of  the  tribe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  distance  from  the  white  settlements  has  something  to 
do  with  this  state  of  things.  Were  they  nearer  and  in  closer  communication  with 
the  white!),  it  wonld  have  made  a  material  difference  in  all  these  years.  Were  the 
schools  not  in  the  very  heart  of  their  villages,  and  could  the  children  be  kept  from 
the  ranches,  much  might  be  expected  from  the  rising  generation:  but  nntil  oni 
schools  can  be  carried  to  a  distance,  with  something  better  than  novels  to  house 
them,  and  something  be  done  to  make  said  schools  home  for  them,  it  is  useless  to 
expect  the  yoang  to  grow  up  different  from  the  ciders.  Many  of  those  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  boarding-school  at  this  agency  are  now  living  in  the  yillage,  and  are 
not  one  jot  the  better  for  the  training. 

The  Oyhnts,  Montesanos,  Satsops,  and  Georgetown  Indians  are  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  whites,  are  indnstrioos,  and  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other  and  the  whites.  They  are  workers  in  mills,  fisheries,  ioggiug  camps,  in  farm- 
ing, and  with  the  farmers.    A  few  own  sailing  boats  and  do  considerable  freighting. 

BBSBRVATION. 

Nothing  very  favorable  can  be  reported  of  this  agency  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view.  The  laud  is  in  every  way  unfavorable  to  cultivation.  With  the  exception  of 
a  moderately  sized  prairie  the  whole  country  is  a  dense  forest  |  the  trees — hemlock 
and  spruce — ar*  immense.  The  land  along  the  river  bottoms  is  swampy,  and  even 
when  a  clearing  is  observed,  the  concrete  lies  so  near  the  surface  that  it  could  not  be 
made  available  other  than  for  pasture.  The  prairie  spoken  of  is  of  this  nature.  It  is 
situated  9  miles  from  the  agency,  and  it  is  the  only  range  for  (he  stock  of  Govern- 
ment and  Indians  alike.  All  land  at  or  near  the  agency  has  become  exhausted,  and 
I  am  now  clearing  land  for  cultivation  4  miles  distant.  It  is  quite  an  undertaking 
owing  to  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  bring  it  into  service. 

The  Indians  living  along  the  Quinajelt  river  have  some  good  patches  of  bottom 
land,  and  cultivate  them  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Queets  River  bottom  has  also  fer- 
tile spots,  bat  the  general  feature  of  the  reserve  is  worthless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

CbLTlVATlON  AND  CROPS. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  not  an  agricultnral  people,  nor  do  I  believe,  bsd 
they -ever  snch  good  opportunities,  wonld  they  become  so ;  at  any  rate,  not  until  the 
game  had  been  driven  from  the  hills,  the  rivers  emptied  of  their  fish,  and  the  otter 
and  seal  seek  other  feeding  grounds. 
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Ike  ■^ncr  crops  will  be  light,  the  lateness  of  the  season  beios  the  main  cause,  and 
we  are  not  alone  in  the  misfortane ;  the  farmers  of  western  Washington  snffer.  in  like 
naoner.  During  the  winter  we  had  no  frost,  and  the  grubs  are  many  and  destraoti  ve. 
The  rain  deluged  as  until  late  in  May,  since  which  we  have  been  snffering  from 
droaght.  The  rain-fa'i  daring  the  last  fiscal  year  at  this  agency  measared  9  feet  lOi 
iaehca. 

8CB00L  AKD  AOKNCT  BUIUtlKOS. 

liring  in  such  a  climate,  on  a  bleak  coast,  open  to  the  fnry  of  prevailing  storms, 
with  a  tain-fall  which  can  only  be  surpassed  at  Neah  Bay,  north  of  us,  i  t  is,  but  natural 
to  (appose  we  are  comfortably  housed,  that  our  buildings  are  substantial  and  im- 
perrioas  to  wind  and  rain.  And  yet  how  much  to  the  reverse  is  all  this  I  Ourbnild- 
Ings  are  rotten  from  the  ground  up ;  every  storm  gust  threatens  to  topple  them  over. 
Tm  rain  drips  npon  us  from  the  roofs,  and  the  wind  oats  keenly  through  the  chinks 
in  the  walls.  In  some  of  them  the  beds  have  to  be  covered  with  our  water-proof 
dotking,  and  backets  placed  to  catch  the  water  darinf;  a  heavy  downpour,  while  it 
becomes  necessary  to  mop  the  floors,  or  place  old  sacking;  to  soak  np  the  rain  falling 
npoo  everything,  ami.  being  driven  through  the  side  walls  at  every  gust.  These  old 
baildinga  are  all  of  wood ;  we  have  not  a  foot  of  lumber  at  our  command,  nor  has 
there  been  for  years.  The  expense  of  getting  lumber  to  the  aeency  would  be  costly, 
bat  were  the  bnildiugs  capable  of  repair,  the  Department  would  doubtless  authorize 
the  purchase.  They  are,  however,  past  any  repair,  and  can  only  lie  snbstituted  by 
new  buildings. 

Yet  it  is  not  here  our  boarding-school  should  be,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian 
village.  Both  boys'  and  girls'  dormitories  are  in  the  roof;  the  boys'  over  the  school- 
iDocn,  lighted  by  a  window  at  each  end ;  the  girls'  over  the  employes'  quarters  at  the 
boaidiBg-honse,  also  lighted  by  a  window  at  each  end ;  while  in  each  case,  with  noth- 
ing but  the  rotten  shingles  between  them  and  the  sky.  The  clatter  made  by  the 
aiwd  feet  of  the  girls  on  the  floor  overhead  is  not  pleasant  music  to  the  employes  liv- 
ing immediately  under  them  by  any  means.  The  boys  seek  the  ranches  when  out  of 
■uool,  and  there  is  no  means  of  pruventiug  this  thing,  s&ve  by  locking  them  in  their 
docmitory.  Plans  and  cost  of  suitable  buildings  have  been  submitted  to  the  Dopart- 
■ent  on  two  occasions  by  me,  and  I  have  urged  the  necessity  of  something  being  done 
ever  since  my  advent.  Some  sixteen  months  'ago  a  site  of  i  acres  was  cleared  at 
the  Anderson  house  (8  miles  south)  for  the  erection  of  school-baildings,  and  the  sum 
of  $100  was  spent  in  doing  this  work ;  yet  nothing  further  has  been  done  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  have  given  up  hopes  of  anything  being  done.  My  statements  aliove  of  the 
(}ninaielt  Indians  are  not  such  as  to  help  along  the  young  idea ;  Government  expects 
OS  to  train  onr  school  boys  and  girls  that  they  may  become  useful  members  of  society. 
Bow  are  we  to  do  it  under  the  cironmstances  f  The  girls  are  kept  close  prisoners, 
Mve  during  vacations.     We  are  compelled  to  do  this,  but  is  it  right  T 

BANITABT. 

Report  of  physician. 

la  iliuilliiiii  II  witb  yoar  roqaest  I  beK  to  ■abmlt  the  foUovlDE:  There  is  nothing  of  annsaal  inter- 
•X  nlaoajt  to  disMae  or  aickoew  to  report,  except  to  remark  the  increase  in  the  Dumber  of  caaes  of 
-»»v~— ^  of  the  olaaaea  incident  to  the  oUmate.  The  health  of  the  iodians  of  the  agency  at  the  preaent 
tiaiata  very  good. 

Tke  matter  to  which  I  more  parttcolarly  desire  to  direct  attention  is  the  condition  of  the  Oovem- 
mtMtl  faaildiiiKs.  I  luve  avoided  mentioning  this  aabject  in  m;  rnports  tu  the  Department,  in  the  hope 
that  tbe  mcaaares  taken  by  you  would  meet  with  some  response,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  irere  diuy 
aothled.  The  attention  ofthe  inspectors  who  have  visited  this  agency  during  the  last  twelve  months 
have  been  partioaJarly  directed  to  tlie  very  bad  condition  of  the  eating  and  stepping  apartments  ocoa- 
pied  by  tlw  popils  of  the  school  and  the  employes,  and  lure  elicited  no  little  astontahment  at  the 
ymj  deplorabw  and  dilapidated  condition  of  the  same. 

"Aef  are  in  bet  not  lit  for  oeoapanoy  i  the  roofs  are  rotten  and  leaky,  and  afford  scarcely  snfflcient 
leoai  m  wUeh  to  plaee  a  bed  or  a  table  in  rabiy  weather ;  they  can  not  be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
dnnpinc  rain,  wUeh  flnda  an  entrance  in  bearly  every  foot  sqnare.  so  to  speak.  I  can  not  avoid  men- 
lla«M|Tlinii  tiMts,  as,  daring  the  last  six  months,  several  severe  oases  of  sickness  have  come  under 
By  aara.  and  <iar  want  of  a  autsble  and  oomfoitable  house  in  which  to  place  them,  they  have,  for  bet- 
tar  aeeaaamodation,  been  conveyed  to  the  Indian  honse^  where  they,  as  well  as  myself,  were  subjected 
la  T«ty  naay  iaeoDveniencea.  At  the  same  time,  X  raay  remark,  one  largo  sohool-giH  has  recently 
^1^  la  your  own  qnartera,  after  having  been  oarefally  nursed  tiiroagh  a  liagering  illness.  In  a 
~  >  M>  ludvaaaUvoold,  damp,  and  olungeablegood  bousing  is  perhaps  more  essential  than  In  any 

eetioc  <tf  the  United  Statea.    With  a  tendency  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  in  order  to  secure 

aatiaCtctny  results,  good  bousing  is  alMolntely  as  necessary  as  good  treatment. 

Aa  fkr  ar  the  bealthfulnesa  of  this  location  is  concerned,  I  can  say  but  little  in  its  isvor.  The  cold, 
hanh,  aonhwest  winds,  which  invariably  prevail  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  very  danp 
aaotk  aad  aaothweal  winda  that  prevail  during  the  winter  months  at  this  piaco,  are  equally  productive 
sf  illiM  sail 

8e  far  as  tbe  Uck  are  ooncemed  I  find  a  greater  willingness  to  medical  treatment,  more  faith  In  the 
cScaeoey  of  nedicines,  and,  were  it  not  that  the.v  desire  to  combine  our  treatment  with  the  incanta- 
tkm  of  tbeir  medicine  men,  better  results  would  ensue. 

I  hare  had  ttS  oases  under  treatment  during  the  year,  and  report  It  births  and  18  deaths  during  said 

Gbo.  TT.  Hatiob, 
A; «KV  PAytiaan. 
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ERBKOCLAB  ULBOn. 

My  iitegnUkr  labor  letums  show  for  the  fiscal  year  as  follows : 

Labor  on  account  of  schools (386.89 

Labor  on  acooont  of  agency 1,077.13 

Total 1,363.4*2 

Daring  the  year  a  new  roadway  had  to  be  made  over  the  north  side  of  the  moaot- 
ain,  entailing  considerable  labor.  Clearing  of  new  land  has  also  been  qaite  an  item. 
The  fnmishing  of  fire-wood,  fish,  lanndry  work,  and  haying  may  also  be  mentioned 
as  heavy  items  of  expenditore.  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  irregular  labor  at 
thia  agency  is  paid  in  aonnity  supplies. 

ursFKcnoxs. 

T1u««  Indian  inspeetoia  have  Tiaited  tbia  agency  daring  the  year,  viz:  Messrs. 
William  Parsons,  M.  A.  Tbomaa,  and  F.  C.  Anastrong. 

SMTLorts. 

The  white  employes  of  this  agency  are  *  phyaieian,  teamster  and  farmer,  t<<acher 
(boatding-achool),  matron,  and  eook.  Of  Indian  employ^  a  teacher  (day  school), 
laborer  and  herder,  and  a  mail  carrier. 

POUCK. 

Tliere  ate  6  police — ^1  e^tain,  1  sergeant,  and  4  privates.  These  employ^  aoe  all 
that  can  be  dnsiied  a*  this  ageaey,  wbeie  bat  little  occurs  to  disturb  the  harmony 
existing  among  these  people,  and  we  are  h^pily  free  from  any  trouble  with  the 
whites. 

SHOCK. 

Tbe  sehod  herd,  numbering  87  all  told,  are  in  good  condition.  Some  trouble  was 
expeiieneed  daring  the  bad  weather  ef  qiring  from  scours  among  the  yonng  stock. 
Three  ealvea  have  died  daring  the  year.  Considerable  feed  had  to  be  issued  to  the 
bMd  daring  winter. 


We  have  had  no  crime  daring  the  entire  year.  These  peopie,  once  inveterate  gam- 
blers, have,  I  bdieve,  entirely  leooaneed  it.  We  are  ttr  away  from  the  whisky 
eSement,  and  the  whites  wbo  are  nearest  to  as  (otter  hunters)  and  the  Indians  are  on 
very  friendly  tenns. 

SCSOOOLS. 

We  have  a  boMding-«elioaI  and  a  day  school ;  tbe  first  named  at  tbe  agency,  with 
aOseholais;  the  latter  at  the  Qoeets  Tillage,  with  19  scholars.  There  are,  as  shown,  71 
chitdren  of  ages  between  six  and  fifteen  years ;  conseqnently  there  are  Si  of  these  not 
attending  schooL  I  would  Ixre  remark,  however,  many  of  these  non-attendants  are 
tnmblcd  with  toathsome  syphilitie  eraptioDs,  which  prevents  them  being  inmates  of 
the  boarding-eehooU  and  uiat  livii^  tut  away  from  cur  day  school,  in  like  manner 
exrlQ«i«s  tbtm  from  its  benefits.  Again,  there  are  others  whose  parents  are  ever  on 
the  mow.  and  who,  as  occasioB  offers,  attend  white  schools  at  or  near  (Georgetown. 
Both  schools  have  been  in  sessioa  ten  and  one-foorth  months  daring  the  year,  and  I 
«anap««kT«t;&TQimbty  of  tbe  lesDlts  obtained.  I  haveaneScientcorpsofinstmct- 
sta,  who  hare  been  long  in  the  amice  of  the  Goverameot. 

cosorsiox. 

In  eancIssieB,  I  wtmld  state  that  this  agencv  bes  wfr  low,  and  bat  for  the  bulwark 
eC  immense  drift-logB  piled  one  opcm  the  ««ber,  and  forming  the  beach  line,  not  a 
bonse  wooM  be  now  gtandiCLjr.  We  had  a  verr  aairow  escape  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
May  last>  wh«B  at  tnU  tid«.  aad  at  ■udai^ht.  swithing  like  a  tidal-wave  struck  ns. 
Same  of  the  Indian  booses  wvce  wsia*  4e^  in  water,  tlm  inmates  yelling  in  terror  as 
they  w^ere  sabmerged  dxirr ;  jslee-p  e«  tbe:r  lew  sleeping  places.  The  water  receded 
as  ra^dly  as  it  eamei,  csrrr.?*  evetyihi^j  jk-Ttable  in  ita  exit.  Verandas,  steps, 
raaoes.  acd  cord-woAd  t>.'.<«  ine're  dv-«at<d  wt  to  ten :  frscvs  were  broken  down  by  the 
farce  eftfte  rturent  a»l  t^  c«^n«;  several  <«f  thrimotense  logs  from  the  beach  were 
Aoaiol  is.  ih7<«t<«'.:^:  <k<s«r:c::<>3  t»  the  beeses;  the  Government  loss  being  33 
<«rd$  of  ni^e-wiMid  ac^  a  4isa£t;<T  m'  biek««  fiisx-:!:^. 
TfiT  iwfectSiV.T. 

Cbakucs  Wuxocghbt, 

V.  S.  Jndia»  Agent. 

TW  CxMonssKVCsK  or  Is3«ax  JkrraXBS. 
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NisQCAixT  Ain>  S'koxomish  Aobnct,  Washinoton, 

Augiut  20,  1887. 

ta:  In  eompIianM  with  general  instrnctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith 
■f  MTcnteeatli  annaal  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  and  the  conditions  of  ths 
IndiiM  under  my  charge.  Heaven  has  continued  to  smile  npon  ns,  and  to  sUo'iver 
down  npon  a  proepetoos,  contented,  and  happy  people  ics  nnmerited  blessings. 

Ai  itated  in  my  former  reports,  the  Indians  living  on  the  Nisqnally,  Payallap,  and 
Snakaon  reservations  had  received  patents  for  their  allotments  last  year,  leaving 
OUT  the  Chebalis  and  S'kokomish  Indians  nnprotected  in  the  titles  to  their  homes. 
llwhM  DOW  been  done  for  them  also,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  so  that  all  the  Indians  be- 
loocisg  to  this  agency,  with  a  fnw  individoal  exceptions,  are  now  living  on  homes  of 
thai  own,  the  titles  to  which  are  guarantied  to  them  by  the  United  States  Govei-u- 
nent 

Tbs  S'kokomish  Indians  have  received  patents  for  all  that  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tion which  was  originally  given  to  them  bytreaty,  leaving  only  a  small  portion,  which 
wu  iftnwards  added  on  by  Execntive  order,  unpatented.  A  descriptive  list  of  the 
lUttments  made  to  the  IncUans  living  on  this  part  of  the  reservation  has  also  been 
tewiiided  to  the  Department,  and  I  presume  that  soon  these  Indians  will  also  have 
their  patents  issned  to  them  under  the  Dawes  allotment  bill.  Contributions  were 
uds  by  these  Indians  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  running  out  the  boundary  lines  of 
tbeit  allotments  and  also  for  recording  their  patents  in  the  oonnty  auditor's  office. 
This  work  has  all  been  done  for  them  at  their  own  expense,  and  they  are  novr  secure 
is  the  possession  of  their  homes. 

The  Chehalis  reservation  not  being  a  treaty  reservation,  there  was  no  law  under 
wlu«h  patents  could  be.  given  to  them  the  same  as  to  the  others,  but  they  were  al- 
knrsd  to  enter  their  allotments  in  the  land  office  nnder  the  general  homestead  layrs. 
Man  than  half  of  them,_  having  already  completed  theiv  required  five  years'  residence 
tad  eshivation  on  their  places,  proved  np,  and  have  received  their  certificates  of 
tnsl  proof,  which  entitles  them  to  receive  the  patents  which  will  probably  be  sent 
them  in  a  short  time.  The  others  made  their  entries,  and  will  also  get  their  titles 
when  they  have  performed  the  conditions  required.  This  now  completes  the  work  of 
Kcoting  to  all  the  reservation  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  the  titles  to  their 
homes;  a  work  in  which  I  have  labored  in  varions  ways,  and  often  amid  many  dis- 
eoongements  and  agHibst  strong  opposition  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  This 
itslization  of  my  fondest  hopes  and  strong  desires  has  oeen  the  source  of  sincere  grati- 
ttds  and  intense  pleasure  to  me. 

Unexpectedly,  as  soon  as  this  had  been  done  a  law  was  passed  making  all  Indians 
who  had  titles  to  the  land  on  which  they  live  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  such  citizens,  so  that  now  all  the  reservation 
Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  are  no  longer  wards  of  the  Government,  but  free- 
bora  sovereigns  of  their  native  land.  With  them  the  Indian  problem  has  been  solved, 
and  they  have  passed  through  the  different  stagesof  development  to  full-grown  man- 
hood. How  they  will  bear  these  high  honors  and  privileges  and  perform  their  new 
dnties,  time  will  telL  They  will  still  need  a  fatherly  care,  and  some  one  who  will 
winly  advise,  oonnsel,  and  encourage  them ;  but  if  they  can  have  that,  I  believe  they 
will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  rights  and  privileges  that  Iiave  been  given  them. 

The  next  most  important  matter  connected  with  their  welfare  is  the  education  of 
their  children.  This  work  has  been  continued  daring  the  year  with  gratify  iug  suc- 
eoH.  The  three  boarding-schools  belonging  in  this  ageucy  have  beeu  as  full  as  the 
bmldings  could  accommodate.  The  progress  of  the  children  in  their  studies  and  the 
interest  taken  by  their  parents  in  the  schools  have  been  very  satisfactory.  This  work 
dnold  certainly  be  continued,  as  it  is  their  surest  safeguard.  There  are  needed  more 
pennanent  buildings  and  enlarged  quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools  of 
this  agency,  and  they  should  be  put  on  a  sure  and  independent  basis.  New  buildings 
an  needed  mthe  PnyaUnpreservation,  as  thislocation  has  many  an-1  superior  advan- 
tages for  a  high  sohooL  There  should  be  accommodations  for  150  scholars,  with  train- 
ing shops  in  which  the  older  boys  conld  learn  trades,  while  the  other  schools  belocg- 
ingto  ttUa  agency  should  be  still  kept  np  as  feeders  to  this  school,  and  also  on  ac- 
eovatof  the  beneficial  influence  whkh  they  wonld  have  on  the  Indians  living  on 
thoie  reservations.  Good  schools,  with  homes  and  proper  religious  instruction,  seem 
to  as  to  be  the  most  important  requisites  for  making  good  citizeos  nnd  successful 
■en.  There  are  good  farms  connected  with  all  of  tbe  boarding-schools,  which  are 
well  (applied  with  stock,  tools,  school  herds,  and  all  the  conveniences  needed  to  carry 
then  on,  so  that  the  expense  of  sustaining  these  schools  can  be  materially  lessened. 

Bot  little  money  has  been  expended  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  tbe  sev- 
snl  schools  during  the  past  year.  Two  laundries  have  been  erected,  one  each  at  the 
Chebalis  and  S'kokomish  reservations,  1^  stories  high,  S!0x30  feet,  and  at  a  cost  of 
lEO  each.  There  baa  also  been  erected  at  Chehalis  a  carpenter  shop,  18x24  feet, 
bo  '.t  exclusively  by  Indian  labor.  Several  of  the  old  houses  have  had  new  roofs  put 
on  bem,  and  repairs  have  been  made  in  various  other  ways.    The  S'kokomish  In- 
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diaiishitve  contributed  fouds  to  make  a  good  ferry-boat,  and  to  pDixshaee  wire  rope 
and  all  the  needed  conveniences  for  a  ferry,  Trbich  was  badly  needed. 

At  Puyallnp  the  Indians  have  promised  to  raise  $1,000,  most  of  which  has  been 
paid  in,  to  aid  in  the  constrnction  of  a  goofl  bridge  across  the  Payallap  river.  The 
arrangement  is  for  the  Indians  to  pay  $1,000.  The  whites  in  the  vicinttv  have  prom- 
ised to  give  SoOO,  and  the  coanty  $1,500,  to  pnt  np  a  bridge  that  will  l>e  nearly  €00 
&et  long.  They  have  crossed  the  river  for  the  pa<it  twenty  years  or  more  on  a  ferry- 
boat kept  by  one  of  their  number,  bnt  the  demands  of  travel,  the  larger  part  of  which 
is  their  own,  in  taking  their  produce  to  market,  has  outgrown  this  way  of  crossing, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  see  a  good  and  snbatantial  bridge  across  the  Puyallnp  river. 

As  this  is  probably  my  last  annnal  report,  I  may  perhaps  be  indulged  in  making  a 
few  suggestions  relati  ve  to  the  service  and  for  the  gcod  of  the  Indians.  If  good,  true 
work  is  to  be  done,  the  most  important  person  connected  with  the  work  of  benefit- 
ing the  Indians  is  the  agent.  He  should,  therefore,  be  selected  ou  account  of  his  fit- 
ness for  the  place,  and  not  on  account  of  political  favoritism.  Sufficient  salaries 
should  be  paid  to  secure  and  keep  competent  and  faithful  men  in  these  positions. 
The  duties  are  necessarily  arduous  and  the  responsibility  great;  his  privations  are 
many,  and  the  longer  he  remains  the  more  they  are  felt.  Proper  inducement  shoald 
therefore  be  offered,  so  that  such  men  can  be  obtained  and  kept ;  and  when  a  man  is 
found  who  is  adapted  to  the  business,  he  should  be  kept  as  long  as  ]>o88ible.  It  gen- 
erally takes  at  least  a  year  for  any  one  to  become  so  well  acquainted  with  his  own 
duties,  and  for  the  Indians  to  become  well  enough  acquainted  with  him  tu  have  that 
confidence  in  him  which  is  indispensable  to  enable  him  to  work  efiSciently  and  suc- 
cessfully for  their  good.  The  Oovernment  having  foand  sue  h  a  man,  and  he  having 
learned  his  business,  he  should  then  have  as  much  liberty  as  possible. 

He  should  be  entirely  independent  of  his  employes,  with  the  power  of  appointment 
and  removal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com'missiouer  of  Indian  Affiurs.  As  be 
is  pecuniarily  responsible  for  all  the  property,  he  should  have  the  right  to  select  those 
upon  whom  he  must  rely  for  its  man^ement  and  care.  Ko  business  man  would  ac- 
cept such  a  position  in  private  life  unless  he  could  protect  himself  in  this  wiiy.  He 
is  also  the  one  who  has  the  best  opportunity  to  judge,  and  therefore  can  the  most 
easily  and  correctly  decide  as  to  the  fitness  oif  the  employes  for  their  several  positions. 
Give  a  competent  man  the  power  to  do  what  he  wants,  and  the  time  to  do  it  in,  and 
he  can  accomplish  much;  but  to  appoint  a  man  because  ho  happens  to  have  an  io- 
floeutial  friend  at  Washington^ who  has  not  the  least  idea  of  the  duties  required  of 
him,  and  send  him  out  to  a  reservation,  where  he  finds  a  heterogeneons  collection 
of  employes,  all  with  influential  friends  to  back  them  and  is  ho  very  likely  think  they 
know  just  as  much  as  he  d:)es,  and  perhaps  do,  and  bis  hands  are  tied,  even  if  he 
wants  to  do  his  duty.  He  finds  himself  under  heavy  bonas.  and  with  employ^  that 
he  has  got  to  manage  so  as  to  keep  ou  the  right  side  of  them  to  prevent  their  being 
his  enemies,  bituated  in  this  way  he  is  their  slave  instead  of  their  master,  and,  woi^ 
ried  and  hampered,  he  soon  gets  disgusted,  and  if  he  is  not  entirely  swamped  he  soon 
finds  a  way  to  get  relieved  in  more  senses  than  one  by  some  one  else,  who  goes,  through 
the  same  experience.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  wonder  that  as  much  is  ac- 
complished as  there  is. 

School  employes  should  also  be  encouraged  to  feel  that  their  tenure  of  office  is  in 
.proportion  to  their  faithfulness  and  success.  For  a  teacher  to  work  hard  and  build 
np  a  fine  school,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  be  nnceremonlously  dropped 
out  to  give  place  to  some  one  else  who  has  more  political  influence  than  he  has,  is  not 
the  way  to  get  good  work  done  in  the  schools.  Schools  are  now  the  most  effective 
means  of  benefiting  the  Indians.  There  shonld  be  system,  and  the  schools  should  be 
entirely  eliminated  from  politics.  The  generosity  of  the  American  people  in  giving 
fuuds  for  the  edncation  of  the  Indians  should  be  supplemented  by  corresponding  goo<i 
managoment  in  the  use  of  those  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  children.  It  is 
mistaken  economy,  however,  to  pay  meager  salaries  to  teachers  in  Indian  schools.  It 
can  only  result  in  getting  poor  talent,  and  that  is  the  most  expensive.  A  thorough, 
wide-awake,  and  energetic  teacher  will  do  moie  in  two  months  than  a  common,  dull 
kind  of  a  person  wonfil  accomplish  in  a  year.  It  is,  however,  very  wearing  work. 
Numbers  of  my  teachers  have  nad  to  leave  the  service  entirely  worn  out.  During 
the  past  year  two  of  the  most  faithful  teachers  I  have  had  were  compelled  to  resign 
on  account  of  ill-health,  after  doing  good  work  for  six  or  seven  years. 

The  physician  circulates  more  among  the  Indians  than  any  other  employ6,  and 
consequently  has  more  opportunities  of  coming  into  such  contact  with  them  as  to 
benefit  them  by  giving  them  good  advice  than  any  other.  He  should  by  all  meaas 
bo  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  as  well  as  of  good  ability,  and  imbued  with  the 
desire  of  helping  the  lowly.  Their  belief  in  the  supernatural  as  a  means  of  curing 
the  sick  is  so  strong  that  it  is  only  by  competent  and  faithful  treatment  that  it  can 
be  overcome. 

During  an  unusually  long  term  of  service  I  have  made  many  warm  friends  amon^ 
the  great  number  of  employes  who  have  served  under  me.    The  remembrance  of  their 
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iaitbfnlneaa  and  earaeBtness  will  always  be  a  bright  spot  in  my  memory  and  awaken 
fMlioga  of  gratitode.  I  also  take  pleasnre  in  acknowledging  the  obligations  I  am 
onder  to  the  officers  of  the  Department  for  the  courtesy  and  consideration  with  which 
I  bare  generally  been  treated  by  the  Indian  Office.  1  sincerely  hope  that  some  sood 
aan  will  be  appointed  to  take  an  the  v^ork  where  I  lay  it  down,  and  that  the  Indians 
tot  whom  the  Government  has  done  so  mnch  will  continue  to  improve  and  prosper 
•nd  be  worthy  of  the  benefits  that  they  have  received. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Edwin  Erlls, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoacMiasiONKR  of  Imdiax  Affairs. 


TuLAUP  AtJBNCT,  Washington, 

Tulalip,  August  15,  1887. 
Sut:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit,  in  compliance  with  instructions,  my 
first  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Indians  of  Tnlalip  agency,  Washington  Terri- 
tory. 

I  assumed  charge  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1886,  relieving  my  predecessor, . 
Patrick  Buckley,  and  it  has  been  my  earnest  endeavor  since  that  time  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  in  accordance  with  instractions  and 
the  role*  r.nd  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office. 

POPUIATION. 

This  agency  comprises  five  different  reservations,  with  an  actual  population  resid- 
ing thereon  of  l,ii80  souls,  which  is  an  increase  of  80  since  the  last  annual  report. 

BOILDINO  BT  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  have  built  during  the  year  30  frame  bouses,  and,  with  a  few  ezcep- 
ti<MiB,  occupy  comfortable  homes.  * 

AORICULTnBK  AND  FARMINO. 

The  Indians  have  cleared  more  land  the  past  year  than  ever  known  before  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  I  am  snre  the  amoant  of  farmine  (especially  by  the  Tnlalip  - 
Indians)  will  exceed  by  far  all  their  past  efforts  in  that  direction.    Ae  no  crops  (ex- 
cepting hay  and  a  few  oats)  are  yet  harvested,  I  have  made  the  following  estimate 
oferowing  crops  on  each  reservation,  viz  : 

TnloKp. — 1,000  bushels  of  oats,  5,000  bushels  potatoes,  and  about  500  bashels  of  other 
vegetables.  They  also  cut  and  put  under  shelter  10  tons  clover  hay  and  100  tons  wild 
graa,  and  they  own  end  provide  for  144  cattle,  116  horses,  29  sheep,  183  hogs,  1 
male,  eSS  chickens,  and  27  tnrkeys.  They  have  cut  during  the  year  abont  2,000 
cords  ot  fire-wood,  for  which  they  receive  $-2.50  per  cord. 

Swiuomi*k. — 8  bushels  of  oats,  4,000  bushels  potatoes,  and  1,000  bushels  of  other 
vegetables.  They  also  have  cut  100  tons  of  wild  grass,  and  owe  and  provide  for  168 
earae,  122  horses,  55  sheep,  208  hogs,  and  573  chickens. 

LmatmL — 5,000  bushels  of  oats;  10,000  bushels  of  potatoes.:  1,000  bashels  of  turnips, 
and  2,500  bushels  of  other  vegetables ;  500  pounds  butter.'  They  have  cut  350  tons 
wild  grass  and  own  and  provide  for  643  cattle,  iUO  horses,  314  sheep,  262  hogs,  510 
ehiekeua. 

JfaellMkoot.— 4,350  bushels  of  oats;  5,400  bashels  potatoes ;  40  bashels  barley  and 
rye;  XVO  bushels  wheat,  and  300  bashels  of  other  vegetables;  400  pounds  batter. 
They  have  cut  227  tons  grass  and  own  and  provide  for  63  cattle,  80  horses,  36  sheep, 
45  lK>gs,  and  300  chickens. 

The  Madison  Indians  have  done  comparatively  nothing  towards  clearing  and  culti- 
vating their  severalties,  and  depend  solely  upon  fishing,  and  what  assistance  they 
get  from  the  saw-mills,  and  it  will  require  great  patience  and  good  management  in 
the  fatore  to  improve  their  condition. 

Tlie  saw-mi  lis  are  paying  ( for  the  choicest  timber)  $7  per  thousand  feet,  and  I  have 
asked  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  oxen  to  be  famished  these  In- 
diaiis  that  they  may  do  logging,  and  sell  the  timber  instead  of  burning  it,  as  (I  am  in- 
Cormed)  it  has  been  done  heretofore.  The  timber  on  both  the  Tulalip  and  Madison 
teservatioos  should  famish  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  Indians,  and  enable  them 
(with  the  proceeds)  to  clear,  improve,  and  cultivate  their  severalties  after  the  timber 
■  taken  o£ 
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I  have  doling  the  year  repaired  the  eraployds  honses,  and  bnilt  a  conrt-hoiMe  for 
the  adjadicatiou  of  Indian  offeuses,  and  also  made  several  needed  repairs  at  the  school. 
Among  the  buildings  completed  wus  llie  coasti;action  of  a  new  bakery,  and  sboe-sbop 
at  the  school,  and  also  a  new  kitchen  (built  by  the  Indian  stndeuts  with  the  assiatr- 
ance  of  the  industrial  teacher),  without  coat  to'the  Government. 

MISSION  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  has  been  ably  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Father  Boulet  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jnnger,  Bishop  of  Misqually. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employ^  consist  of  a.  physician,  clerk,  millwright,  sawyer,  one  farmer,  and 
three  additional  farmers.  The  present  force  is  competent  and  efficient,  and  I  have 
always  found  them  willing  to  obey  instructions,  and  try  to  advance  the  condition  of 
the  Indians. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  consists  of  one  captain  and  ten  privates,  six  of  which  are  located 
at  Talalip,  two  at  Lnmmi,  and  one  ou  ouch  of  the  other  three  reservations.  Bnt  for 
the  whisky  which  is  occasionally  furnished  the  Indians,  the  duties  of  the  police  at 
this  agency  wonld  be  comparatively  light.  I  have  succeeded  in  proseonting  and 
convictiug  one  case  of  an  individual  for  selling  whisky  to  Ifadians  while  off  the  res- 
ervation. 

The  police  are  taught  to  respect  themselves  as  men,  and  to  always  act  (nnder  all 
ciroamstances)  consistently  with  the  dignity  of  their  positions. 

EDUCATION. 

The  school  is  nnder  the  management,  "  according  to  contract,"  with  the  bnrean  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions,  and  most  ably  conducted  nnder  the  direct  management  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  one  priest  as  principal  and  head  teacher.  Thelabors  at- 
tached to  such  an  institution  are  arduous;  but,  all  things  considered,  the  children  have 
been  very  thoroughly  Instructed. 

The  buildings  need  to  be  enlarged,  and  some  important  repairs  made  to  make  them 
comfortable,  and  I  have  applied  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  funds  for  that 
purpose.  I  am  gratified  to  state,  however,  that  the  children  have  been  made  quite 
comfortable  nnder  the  circnmstances. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year,  99^%. 


SANITAHT. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good,  the  principal  ailment  being  scrofii- 
Ions  diseases.  The  old  practice  of  medicine  men  nas  been  squelched,  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  agency  physician  are  faithfully  carried  ont,  and  the  Indians  seem  aaxions 
to  obtain  his  services  when  required.  The  number  of  cases  of  all  diseases  treated 
during  the  year,  789. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  a  whole,  the  condition  and  progress  made  by  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency 
during  the  past  year  have  been  satisfactory,  and  with  proper  enconragement  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  we  can  safely  hope  for  good  results  in  the  future,  and  I  believe  the 
necessity  for  Government  aid  will  soon  cease. 

Inclosed  I  hand  yon  the  reports  of  the  school  superintendent  and  missionary  priest, 
which  I  respectfully  submit  with  my  annual  report  as  an  appendix  thereto. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Talbott, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  IT.  8.  Indiam  Agent. 


TULALIP,  Wasb.  Avgvtt  i, 
Db  AB  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor,  dear  air,  to  submit  to  yon  the  followioK  report  of  Talalip 

for  the  year  1887. 
I  took  charze  as  snperlntendent  of  natd  school  January  1, 1886,  and  reported,  March  81,  an  avoMnaM 

112  pnpil!).    I  emplov^  1  male  teacher  and  1  industrial  teacher  for  the  boys,  whilst  8  SistanlMi 

charge  of  the  eirla'  oepartmont.    As  roy  quarterly  roporta  state,  I  had  end  of  Jane  the  aailM  vn^90^ 

Vacation  was  allowed  from  August  15  till  October  1. 
OwiuE  to  the  Ij^oranTO  and  necessary  conseqaencea  of  Ignorance,  the  mlsmafaajtenientof  JUB4''*'''  |[> 

cessor,  the  school  opened  with  a  smatl  number,  but  thanks  to  your  kind  efforts,  loonkl  '  '  |» 

port  of  Eboomber  31,  attendance  of  110,  average  62 ;  March  31,  attendaaoe  120,  imoft ''  t, 

Mtendanoe  120,  average  llOJt- 
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Oaraebool  iaaapported  by  Crovernment  ftppropriatlon  of  $1.08  per  capita  for  100  pnpils.  Thanks  to 
yaar  kisdaew  payment  for  extra  namber  of  17|  m  quarter  ending  March  31  was  allovred  by  the  hon- 
onMa  Commisaioner.  Besides  this  (xovemmeDt  appropriation,  oar  school  la  kept  in  the  present  good 
eao^ioa  by  prlvat«  charity. 

£seoQra^ed  by  yoar  energy  and  ability  to  help  towards  the  civilization  of  the  poor  Indians — the  lu- 

^laas,  especially  children.  1  consider  every  day  more  worthy  of  oar  faithful  work,  of  our  work  free 

tt«a  the  stain  of  base  aelfinterest — I  at  once  found  that  now  was  the  time  to  Improve  the  school.    I 

*  iaaediately  engaged  an  accomplished  teacher.  Mr.  B.  Brown,  whose  wor|c,  as  yon  know,  speaks  for 

hiaself  besides  lluiTe  a  formerpapU  of  the  school  to  teach  the  small  class. 

A  perfect  mechanic  aa  carpenter  tenches  4  to  6  of  the  boys  that  useful  trade,  and  his  work  of  last  year 
will  prove  that  he  ia  a  man  able  to  fill  his  position. 

As  soon  aa  practicable  I  hired  a  shoemaker  in  the  person  of  Mr.  C.  Martin,  who  t«aobea  4  of  the 
hoyi  to  make  and  repair  shoes,  a  tr.ide  I  consider  the  most  practical  and  nsefnl  to  our  Indians,  who 
aeem  to  have  so  mnoh  faclL'.ty  in  all  work,  where  activity  of  the  hands,  without  hard  bodily  labor,  ia 
nooired. 

I  most  not  foreet  to  mention  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brown  uf  teaching  an  evening  class  for  Indians, 
mwrled  men  Imng  on  the  leservalion,  which  course  was  frequented  by  16  for  the  time  of  aiz 
aaoths. 

Eight  Sisters  have  been  working  with  the  girls ;  two  Sisters  are  teaching ;  the  rest  to  superintend 
the  dilfetvDt  branchea  of  faonse  and  dairy  work.  The  cleanliness  in  boose,  kitchen,  and  snrround- 
Ja^  shows  that  a  girl  educated  this  way  will  promise  to  make  a  good  wife  and  mother. 

All  statamenta  1  made  till  now  are  in  anbstanoe  acknowledged  and  reported  to  the  Department  by 
thiee  iiBpeetons  Colonel  Bannister,  Colonel  Thomas,  General  Armstrong,  who  visited  the  school  dnr- 
jagoy  stay  hero. 

Tku,  my  dear  air,  is  a  short  r^ort  of  our  work,  and  I  hope  that  the  school,  the  only  medium  of 
dviliaation  of  Indian  4,  will,  with  your  kind  help,  keep  on  tc  increase  as  it  did  increase,  accordiogtoour 
hst  contract,  Irom  100  to  120  pnpils.  Many  of  oar  poor  children  can  not  be  educated  on  account  of 
liBited  space  and  exhausted  funds.  We  have  abont  300  children  of  school  age,  180  waiting  to  have  a 
ckaac»  to  come  to  school. 

Keeelve,  dear  sir,  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  help  in  my  endeavcr  tu  educate  these  poor  children 
to  bo  nsefnl  members  of  human  aooieCy  and  to  save  their  souls  for  eternity.  I  can  only  thank  you  and 
invoke  the  blessing  of  our  Divine  Creator  upOn  you.  May  He  help  you  to  persevere  in  your  good  and 
(able,  bat  t<>o  otlen  bard  and  anlnous,  work.  This  is  my  only  wish,  for  on  the  eve,  so  to  say,  of  my 
ibpartnro  to  another  Held  of  laoor.  I  can  not  ask  Almighty  Crt>d  for  anything  better  than  to  give  my 
dsar  Indiin  children  a  good  and  kind  father  in  the  person  of  thoir  agent,  and  m7  successor  a  true 
ftieod  and  iMlp  in  hia  work.  Believe  me,  dear  air, 
Toan>,  truly, 

J.  SiMOir, 
Superintendent  Tulalip  School. 
Mr.  W.  H.  TAtaoTT, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agmt,  Tulalip. 


«■: 


Tulalip  Kesebvation,  Washikoton,  Att^utl  17, 1887. 
At  the  request  of  W.  H.  Talbott,  esq.,  XT.  8.  Indian  agent  of  the  Tulalip  (Washington  Terri- 


(sry)  ageacy,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report  of  Catholic  missionary  work  among  the  In- 
diaa*  <a  Pnget  Soiuid. 

OBiara  OP  TUB  WORE. 

The  flrat  Catliolio  mission  permanently  established  among  the  Indians  of  Puget  Sound  dates  from 
18(8.  For  a  nnmber  of  years  previous  to  that  date,  however,  tliese  Indians  had  been  visited  at  differ- 
ent times  by  •  few  Catholic  missionaiies,  residing  in  thn  Cowlitz  and  Willamette  valleys  in  Oregon, 
chief  aBonK  whom  was  the  $ev.  M.  Demers,  who  died  Bishop  of  Vancouver  Island  on  Jaly  23, 1871; 
bat  DopennaDent  establishment  was  made  until  1848,  when  two  Oblate  missionary  priests,  Kev.  Fathers 
Kicfaaid  and  Blanchet,  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Joseph's  Mission  near  whero  now  stands  Olympia, 
Ihe  capital  of  this  Territory. 

fam  Olympia  these  Cithers,  together  with  many  others,  among  wbow  may  b4  mentioned  the  Bt.  Bev. 
Bisbotia  D'Uerbomez  and  Unrien,  andBev.  Fathers  Chirouse  and  Bichard,  of  British  Columbia,  estab- 
bahM  otber  floarisbing  missions  all  over  Puget  Sound,  and  these  prosecuted  their  apostolic  labors  until 
Angost,  1878,  when  (he  two  lastnamedfatbers,  who  at  that  time  were  theonly  ones  remaining  in  these 
mmekna,  were  recalled  to  British  Columbia,  and  the  undersigned  appointed  in  their  place. 

Aa  I  do  not  inteod  to  give  a  complete  history  of  these  missions  in  thU  report,  I  will  simply  mention 
what  has  been  done  during  the  nine  years  of  my  administration. 

SPIBTTnAL  (TATISTICB. 

Hers  foUowa  the  nnmber  of  baptisms,  confirmations,  first  communions,  and  marriages  for  the  years 
liiiHig  AtU!B«t— 


Tears. 

Baptisms. 

ConHrma' 
tions. 

First  com- 
munions. 

Marriages. 

im 

149 
103 
95 
112 
lOS 
132 
138 
106 
132 

84 
97 

38 
13 
10 
19 
17 
40 
17 
65 
50 

ueo _... 

uu 

32 
22 

53 
52 
38 

UgJ 

39 

1(M      

47 

HK 

87 

UH 

82 

imt 

28 

Total 

1,071 

406 

259 
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lUTBBIAfc  PBOOBESS. 
The  following  ohnrohes  or  chapels  vere  either  built  or  completed  <1uring  the  past  nine  years : 


Ohurdu$  ttuUt. 

PortChunble — 

Mnckleehoot 

O-reenBivet 

Lammi 

Pnyallnp 

Port  Washington 

Swlnomish <. 

OhVTcke*  eompUUd. 

Tnlallp 

Port  Uadison 


Dimensions. 


i  Tears. 


id  by  30  feet  (frame) 
20  by  40  feet  (frame) 
20b^40feet(ftame) 
80bT<)0feet(fi'ame) 
^  by  40  feet  (frame) 
20  by  40  feet  (frame) 
20  by  40  feet  (frame) 

24  by  50  feet  (box) . 
20 by  40  feet  (box). 


igra 

IBSO 
1881 
1882 
1884 
188S 


1888 


The  funds  required  to  build  these  chnrches  were  procured  iu  part  from  the  Indians  themselTes,  and 
partly  from  white  friends,  mostly  frora  the  Eastern  Htntes,  who  became  interested  in  the  Indian  mis- 
sions through  the  means  of  a  little  monthly  paper,  the  Tontli's  Coiupanion,  vbich  I  published  lor  five 
years,  in  order  to  procure  wh  at  was  needed  for  that  ptirpo.w. 

I  have  no  salary,  nor  any  other  eonrce  of  revenue  than  the  liberality  of  my  Eastern  fHends,  who  so 
far  have  been  very  generous  towards  me  and  mine.  More  meuns  and  mure  laborers,  however,  are 
wanted  to  make  these  missions  a  nerfisct  success.  The  work  is  ardnons  and  orteulimea  thankless,  but 
with  perseverance  and  the  divine  blessing  much  may  be  accomplished  towards  Christiauisini;  and  civil. 
Izlng  these  poor  Indians. 
Hoping  these  few  Items  may  prove  satlsfoctory,  I  remain, 
Tourr,  most  respeotftilly, 

J.  B.  BOULET, 
Soman  Oatholie  PrietU 
Hon.  ComassiOKEB  3f  Indiak  Affaihs, 

WMhingUm,  D.  O. 

P.  S I  profit  of  this  favorable  opportunity  to  request  the  Department  to  take  awav  from  the  United 

Statessohoolpropertylistot  this  agency  our  little  oharcb.  built  exclusively  by  the  Indians  and  their 
(Hends,  but  which,  through  the  mistake  of  some  former  Caited  Stales  Indian  agent,  was  included  in 
said  list. 

J.  B.  BOl'LIT, 
Itimionar]/  Priett. 


Yakama  Aoenct, 
Fort  Simcoe,  Wash.,  Augutf20, 18OT. 
Sir:  In  complianoe  with  instructions  contained  iu  yonr  letter  dated  June  31,  1887, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  an  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  endiug 
June  30,  1887,  embracing  the  period  from  December  ^,  1886,  when  I  assumed  charge, 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

TAKAMA   RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  is  about  54  by  36  miles  in  extent  in  an  irregular  shape,  and  con- 
tains about  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  240,000  of  which  are  arable  and  the  richest  in  the 
Territory.  The  land  not  arable  is  mountainous,  hilly,  and  considered  fair  grazing 
land,  while  a  portion  is  well  timbered  with  pine  and  fir.  This  arable  land,  or  valley 
portion  of  the  reserve,  is  well  watered  by  three  streamsj  the  Sattas,  Simcoe,  and 
Toppenisb,  which  mn  lengthwise  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  valley,  rising  in 
the  mountains  and  flowing  easterly,  emptying  into  the  Yakima  River,  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  northeastern  boundary.  These  lands  are  destitute  of-  timber,  and  cov- 
eretl  with  rye,  bunch-grass,  and  sage  brush  on  the  bench  lands.  Good  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  melons,  and  almost  every  variety  of  vegetables  and  friut  can 
be  raised  tbronghont  the  entire  valley. 

NUMBER  A2n>  OCCUPATION  OV  INDIANS. 

The  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation,  as  shown  by  the  censns  of 
1880,  was  3,400  or  more ;  of  this  number  1,727  are  permanent  residents,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  seasons  when  the  crops 
are  good  they  mauage  to  subsist  by  this  pursuit,  but  when  the  soasonsaie  unusually 
dry  and  hot,  as  it  has  been  this  summer,  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  other  means 
of  ubtainiQg  food  npon  which  to  subsist  during  the  winter! 
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Oar  chief  sonrcA  of  food-supply  bas  been  aalmon  fiabing,  wbich,  for  some  two  or 
tbree  yean  past,  has  been  in  part  denied  tbem  by  white  men  ocoupying  most  ot  the 
beet  flahiog-gronnds,  and  causing  the  Indians  to  talce  a  back  seat  when  visitiug  them. 
Th»  has  been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  and  mnoh  complaint  by  the  Indians, 
who  are  thus  deprived  of  a  clearly  defined  "right  of  taking  fish  at  all  usual  and  ac- 
eastomed  places  in  common  with  citizens  of  the  Territory,"  etc.  While  at  these  places 
tlwy  are  off  their  reeerration  and  nuproieoted,  and  their  appeals  to  tbe  local  officers 
for  aaaistenoe  are,  as  I  am  informed,  unheeded.  This  matter  I  have  reported  to  the 
Uoited  States  district  attorney,  with  request  that  sach  measures  be  adopted  as  wUl 
teeara  them  rights  as  indicated  by  treaty. 

coMDinoN  or  aobnct. 

I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  the  present  condition  of  this  agency.  The  visible  im- 
provemeDta  made  suice  I  assnmed  charge  amount  to  but  little ;  still,  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agency  with  its  low  state  ot  flnauoes  is  taken  into  consideration,  I  flatter 
myself  that  bat  few  agents  or  business  meu  could  have  done  better.  On  the  7th  of 
December,  1886, 1  took  charge  of  the  agency.  I  was  inexperienced,  with  a  clerk  in  like 
eondition,  who  was  also  in  very  poor  health  at  the  time,  and  with  nothing  to  guide 
na  bat  the  good  advice  of  my  predecessor,  a  little  common  sense,  and  such  prece- 
dents as  I  ooald  gather  from  the  records  and  papers  of  the  office.  I  found  that  my 
pradeoeeaor  had  done  a  large  amount  of  business  during  tbe  last  six  months  of  Us 
administratlQn,  and  being  without  a  clerk  a  portion  of  the  time,  he  had  necessari^ 
and  inadvertently  left  many  things  unsettled.  The  regular  and  irregular  employ^ 
hid  not  been  paid  for  six  months.  I  also  found  that  tbe  funds  for  payment  of  the 
latter  had  been  overdrawn  about  $100  in  excess  of  funds  applicable  for  tbat  pur- 
pose for  the  entire  year.  I  was  notified  by  the  Department  tbat  this  labor  had  been 
sppnrved,  with  the  nnderstanding  that  my  predecessor  had  paid  part  of  it  in  issues, 
and  tli*<)  I  would  pay  quite  a  proportion  of  the  balance  in  the  same  way.  Although 
I  questioned  the  poUcy  of  paying  in  issues  for  labor  which  the  Indians  supposed 
Toold  be  paid  in  cash,  it  can  be  seen  that  in  this  instance  it  was  the  only  way  to  do 
sod  keep  faith  with  those  to  whom  the  Department  was  indebted. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  run  what  was  and  is  called  a  Gtovemment  farm  at  this 
agency.  Althongh  I  did  not  tbVnk  much  of  this  plan,  or  approve  of  raising  wheat  that  I 
believed  would  cost  100  per  cent,  more  to  raise  than  it  would  to  buy  from  the  Indians, 
I  did  not  feel  justified,  without  any  data  to  base  an  estimate  upon,  in  revolutionizing 
this  time-bonored  custom  of  all  my  predecessors  without  giving  it  a  trial.  I  tried  it, 
not  very  extensively,  bat  enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  con- 
eenied  that  the  Qovernment  pnrchase  the  wheat  they  require  from  the  Indians,  and 
thos  enooorage  them  to  raise  it,  and  in  a  measnre  provide  them  a  market  also. 

CIYILIZATIOK  AMD  MORALS. 

A  lai^e  majority  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  practically  civilized,  and 
are  rapidly  adopting  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  white  neighbors  in  all  ways. 
One  said  to  me  a  few  days  since  tbat  he  was  getting  to  be  the  same  as  a  white  man 
and  wonld  soon  be  jnst  l&e  one ;  that  he  had  "  learned  to  steal  a  little  and  lie  a  good 
deaL"  They  ape  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  white  men,  and  in  abont  equal 
proportions. 

Their  morals  are  at  a  low  ebb,  particularly  concerning  their  marriage  relations,  in 
which  there  is  a  marked  improvement  during  the  year.  This  I  attribute  to  tbe  vig- 
ilance of  the  police,  and  prompt  and  effective  measures  and  punishmentsinflicted  by 
tbe  ooart  of  Ijidian  offenses.  Dmnkenness  on  the  reservation  is  a'.most  unknown ; 
bot  two  eases  have  come  nnder  my  observation,  and  they  were  not  of  an  aggravating 
character. 

AGENCT  STOCK. 

Tbe  nomber  of  cattle  owned  by  the  Oovernmont  at  this  agency  is  about  2,256  head 
of  all  ages,  which  at  present  are  in  good  condition. 

Porsaant  to  instructions  from  the  Department,  Isold  to  the  highest  bidder  170 two- 
year  olds  at  t24  per  head,  and  119  three-year  olds  at  t^lO  per  hea!d — in  all  289  head  for 
t7,ffiO.  Wehaveal«oabout40headof  horses,  which, with  the  exception  of  two  teams, 
are  of  bat  little  value,  consisting  of  wild,  untamable,  small  "  cayuses"  that  the  Indi- 
ans wUl  not  pay  $.5  apiece  for  in  labor.  These  are  being  issued  to  such  Indians  as 
need  horses  and  who  will  do  some  little  labor  for  the  Government  in  return.  One 
reaaon  the  Indians  care  so  little  for  these  horses  is  that  tbey  are  very  difficult  to  break 
to  harness,  and  when  broken  are  too  small  for  plow  work  and  of  but  little  use  to 
wagon.  The  only  expense  this  stock  is  to  the  Qovernment  is  that  of  rounding  ap 
andconnting  and  branding  the  colts  once  a  year.  They  live  in  the  oaDons  ohiefiy, 
and  are  in  good  condition  the  year  roand. 
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AGENCY  BUILDINOB. 

The  GrOTemment  baildings  belonging  to  this  aeenoy  (thirty  in  number)  are  in  fait 
condition  considering  the  number  of  years  in  which  tliey  have  been  in  nse,  some 
having  been  erected  over  thirty  years.  Many  are  in  need  of  repairs,  which  vroold 
donbtless  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  had  not  the  agency  saw-mill  been 
burned  and  the  supply  of  lumber  required  for  such  purposes  thus  cut  off.  The  only 
building  constructed  during  my  administration  has  been  a  jail  or  agency  prison,  made 
from  hewn  timl)er  and  parts  of  old  block-houses  found  about  the  agency,  and  well 
suited  to  the  p:\rpo8e.  This  building  has  been  the  source  of  much  comment  and  spec- 
ulation on  the  pa^  of  the  Indians,  and  I  am  pleased  to  remark  has  never  hod  an  oc- 
cupant. Its  presence,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  regard  as  having  a  good  effect  in  the 
Frevention  of  crime.  Had  a  saw-mill  been  in  operation  during  the  last  three  years, 
believe  tliat  the  number  of  houses  built  by  the  Indians  for  homes  would  have  been 
donbled,  and  much  more  farming  done  had  they  been  enabled  to  procure  fencing  ma- 
terial. 

During  the  very  high  winds  which  prevailed  this  spring  all  the  fences  on  the  res- 
ervation that  were  old  or  partly  rotted  (and  such  was  the  condition  of  nearly  oil  of 
them)  were  blown  down.  New  posts  were  required  and  much  labor  needed  to  makn 
sach  repairs  as  would  enable  them  to  protect  their  crops  against  the  ravages  of  the 
many  roving  bands  of  horses  and  cattle.  Some  became  discouraged,  failing  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs,  and  are  in  consequence  without  grain  crops. 
*  In  this  opnnection  I  desire  to  say  that  if  it  is  proposed  to  cauw  these  Indians  to 
take  theiv  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  the  sooner  such  a  step  is  taken  the  better 
for  all  concerned,  and  before  more  and  substantial  improvements  are  made  in  the 
erection  of  bnildin^  fences,  etc.  These  Indians  are  oy  no  means  a  unit  in  their 
desire  to  become  citizens  or  receive  their  allotments,  and  from  the  expressions  made 
l>y  their  representative  men  firom  all  parts  of  the  reserve,  while  in  conncil  at  this 
agency  last  winter,  I  am  convinced  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  them  favor  sach 
action.    The  Indians  here  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  three  classes,  viz : 

The  first  and  smallest  class  comprise  such  as  have  good  houses  and  occupy  and 
have  Inclosed  but  little  more,  if  any,  land  than  they  would  be  entitled  to  under  the 
allotment  act.    Thoy  are  the  more  advanced  and  best  men  on  the  reserve. 

The  second  class  may  be  said  to  consist  of  well-to-do  Indians  who  have  large  tracta 
of  the  best  lands  on  the  reservation  under  fence,  and  from  which  they  derive  much 
revenue  by  sales  of  bay.  Others  of  this  class  have  what  little  wood  land  there  is  on 
that  portion  of  the  Yakima  Elver  bordering  on  the  reserve  fenced  upland  whicli 
they  sell  to  their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  This  class  of  men  oppose  the  allotment 
plan  for  apparent,  perhaps  selfish,  reasons. 

The  third  class  are  men  who  care  but  little  about  a  home  and  prefer  to  lead  a  wan- 
dering, aimless  life ;  to  live  by  hunting  and  fishing ;  who  say  the  reservation  is  too 
small ;  and  they  bitterly  oppose  any  purvey  of  their  lauds  and  the  taking  of  land  iu 
severalty  or  becoming  citizens.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  all  these  men  will  within  a 
few  years  become  citizens,  but  at  present  bnt  few  woald  care  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  privilege. 

OOVXRNMBNT. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  and  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  several  districts  in 
which  this  reserve  is  divided  I  have  found  of  incalculable  value  in  the  suppression  of 
crime.  These  justices  h^ve  jurisdiction  over  such  offenses  as  a  justice  of  the  Tern-- 
tory  would,  and  have  discharged  their  duties  with  commendable  judgment.  The 
courts  of  Indian  offenses  have  Jnrisdiotion  over  such  cases  as  are  defined  by  the  regn- 
ttlations,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enlarge  their  powers  to  include  such  cases 
as  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  ot  the  peace  and  not  disposed  of  by  my- 
self. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Our  missionary  labors  are  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnrch,  the  preacher  in  charge  being  paid  by  that  denomination.  They  have  three 
churches  on  the  reservation,  one  of  which  is  a  very  comfortable  building,  capable  of 
seatingabont  four  hundred.  The  attendance  at  these  places  of  worship  has  not  in- 
creased during  the  year ;  neither  is  there  any  increase  of  membership  reported.  Sev- 
eral Indians  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  and  having  no  church  edifice  on  the 
reserve,  they  go  to  Yakima  (a  town  near  the  reservation)  to  attend  divine  service. 

CENSUS. 

The  task  of  taking  the  census  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  most  of  the  Indians 
we  oft  the  reservation  gatheripg  berries,  roots,  bunting  and  fishing,  is  attended 
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with  many  dnkwbaoks,  and  the  flf;areB  I  submit  are  not  entirely  correct ;  and  it  is  im- 
ponible  for  me  to  complete  an  accurate  censas  in  the  time  required  with  the  aseist- 
ioc«  irailable.  A  Uage  nnnber  of  the  Indians  object  to  giving  their  names  or  those 
of  their  children  or  neighbors.  Neither  can.I  obtain  an  accurate  count  of  the  number 
of  births  or  deaths,  and  the  figures  given  in  statistics  (sent  herewith)  only  comprise 
those  sctoally  living  on  the  reserve  and  do  not  include  all  that  belong  thereto : 

Males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 549 

Females  above  fourteen  years  of  a^e ■ 623 

Children  between  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 328 

Total 1,500 

The  total  population  is  1,741.  The  difference  between  these  figures  and  the  1,500 
iiaecoonted  for  by  reason  of  the  children  under  six  years  of  age  and  males  between 
oxtMn  and  eighteen  not  counted  in  this  enumeration. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  buildings  osed  for  school  purposes  are  four  in  number,  consisting  of  one  oom- 
foitable  two-story  school-house  capable  of  accommodating  about  150  pnpils,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  fair  quality  of  school  furnitnre,  books,  etc.  Due  two-story  dormitory  for 
boys,  the  lower  story  of  which  is  divided  into  three  rooms,  two  used  as  sitting  or 
(tody  rooms,  and  one  as  bath-room;  the  upper  rooms  are  used  as  sloepinj;  apartments 
tat  the  laigar  boys.  One  comfortable  building,  one  and  one-half  stories,  now  used 
■m  a  hospital,  And  well  adapted  for  such  purposes ;  one  large  boarding-house,  two 
■tones  high,  with  dining-room,  kitchen,  sitting,  seamstress,  sewing  rooms,  laundry, 
etc,  on  the  lower  floor,  and  dormitory  for  girls  on  the  upper  floor. 

School  has  been  in  session  ten  months  during  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance 
afge. 

The  following-named  teachers  and  school  employes  have  been  employed  during  the 
jear  at  the  compensation  here  indicated : 


Kame. 


Positiob. 


Taaemt,  Baiahahl.. 

SMoalKDjart 

William  K.  Kewland . 

PMerEdaoia 

WiOlui  &  Navland . 
LaCKewland 


LStii  Kihuna...... 

BbWllMB 

OtttndeShattook. 
SancHendrieks... 

SlT.  HnnaoB 

CM(M«Lmt 

ItacTBfllr 

tan  Joaeph 


Aaqr  Couwn 

8dly  Wkttuat 

GowHtaoham.... 

Jack^owlea 

wptet  &  Waters. 


Amoiiiit|iaid  teachers 

iaooat  paid  other  emplnyia. 


Total. 


Superintendent  ■ . . 

..So 

Indian  teacher... 

...do  

Principal  teacher. 

...do.„. 

...do 

Teacher .: 

..  do 

Seomatresa 

.  do 

Cook 

-do 

Laundreaa 

Acting  lanndreaa. 

..  doT. 

...do 

.  do 

DiacipUnarian 

...do. 

Matron 


Yearly 
aaUry. 


»1,000 
1,000 
720 
720 
720 
72« 
720 

too 

600 
500 

soo 

600 
SOO 
400 

(*) 

(*) 

<•) 

(*) 
120 
120 

eoo 


Amoont. 


«t81.11 

27S.0O 

202.18 

871.37 

M.91 

Iia04 

4I&32 

112.  M 

800.00 

170.28 

23LM 

123.  M 

2SS.43 

200.00 

70.00 

66.00 

12.00 

I&OO 

86.41 

13.87 

600.00 


2,537.43 
1,814.02 


4,881.45 


*  $1  per  day. 


The  pnpils  have  advanced  in  their  studies  during  the  year  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Aldtongh  nearly  all  of  them  can  speak  the  English  language,  they  are  adverse  to 
lioiBg  M>,  bnt  a  strict  enforcement  of  one  of  our  rules  prohibiting  any  other  language 
(Med  in  or  aboat  the  school  Las  worked  a  desirable  change. 

Qnite  a  number  of  the  parents  of  the  children  who  atteud  the  eohool  are  anxious  to 
have  their  children  educated,  and  send  them  voluntarily,  while  a  larger  nnmberonly 
"■Athem  becanse  they  are  almost  compelled  todo  so.  The  attendance  did  not  fall  off 
daring  the  year  until  we  were  i  n  vaded  with  epidemic  measles  in  May,  which  for  a  short 
tine  rednced  it.    This  epideinic  only  cansed  a  suspension  of  the  school  sessioiia  for  ten 
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days.  UariuK  tbis  time  we  treated  over  60  casea  in  onr  hospital,  all  of  whom  reeovered 
within  that  time. 

The  branches  tanght  are  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  gram- 
luar,  and  penmanship.  The  industries  tanght  are  farming,  gardening,  milking,  caring 
for  stock,  chopping  wood,  building  fence,  and  general  farm  work.  Tne  trades  taagbt 
them  are  blacksmithing,  wagon-making,  carpentry,  harness,  boot  and  shoe  making. 
The  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  wash,  iron,  cook,  and. all  kinds  of  housework.  Regu- 
lar details  are  made  daily  among  the  boys  and  girls,  so  that  each  pnpil  gets  drilled 
in  each  branch  of  industry  taught. 

If  all  the  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation  were  gathered  np,  there  would 
be  about  250  of  them  that  could  be  spared  by  their  parents  to  attend  school.  It  ia 
my  desire  to  make  provision  for  and  gather  these  children  into  the  school  as  fast  as 
practicable  \  for  properZy-oonducted  schools  are  the  only  hope  and  the  only  avennes 
throngh  which  our  Indians  can  pass  from  barbarism  to  our  degree  of  civilization. 

The  amoant  of  farm  work  accomplished  by  the  pnpils  has  oeen  far  below  my  ex- 
pectations and  desire,  and  may  be  aooonnted  for  from  the  fact  that  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  them  were  large  enough  for  snch  labor,  and  the  only  farm  near  the  agency 
was  so  foul  or  full  of  weeds  as  to  necessitate  the  plowing  it  np  in  June,  so  as  to  re- 
claim it  and  put  in  condition  for  a  crop  next  season.  For  report  of  crops  raised,  etc., 
see  statistics  forwarded  herewith. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  shown  hy  report  of  the  agency  physician 
here  attached. 

SANITART. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  have  tUe  honor  to  sabmit  the  followini;  annnal  r  epoit  of  the  sanitaiy  oonditioo  of  the 
IndiaoB  on  this  reservation : 

Uurine  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1887, 1  treated  834  cases,  109  of  which  were  meaalea,  and  tills  was  the 
only  epidemio  we  had  daring  the  year.  By  oarefol  management  and  the  active  co-opention  of  the  aohod 
employes  we  were  very  snooessfol  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  all  reoovering.  Sinoe  the  close  of 
school  I  have  beard  of  several  deaths,  probably  dae  to  measles.  There  were  12  births,  all  onattended 
byne.andSl  deaths,  of  which  nnmber  12  were  not  treated  by  me,  leaving  19  who  died  having  received 
attention.    The  following  tabolar  statement  shows  the  caose  of  death  in  tliese  cases : 


Disease. 


Bronchitis,  caplUaiy . . . 

Bronchitis 

Cousnmption 

Uysentei^ 

Hypertrophy  of  heart. 


Ko. 


IMsease. 


Inanition 

Paralysis 

Pnenmonia 

tlloer,  sorofolons . 


Ko. 


That  these  figures  show  the  total  nnmber  of  births  and  deaths  I  have  serlons  donbts,'for  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difllcalt  to  get  a  report  of  these  occnrrenoos. 

I  have  been  among  these  Indians  a  little  more  than  one  year,  and  while  administering  to  their  bodily 
ailments  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  their  character,  and  I  sssare  yon  it  is  foil  of  interest.  From 
a  sanitary  standpoint  they  are  exoeedlndr  primitive  in  regard  to  hygiene,  as  well  as  in  their  ideas  botii 
conceruing  disease  and  its  treatment,  without  exception  they  are  snperstitions,  and  few  indeed  are 
they  who  are  not  firm  believers  in  witchcraft.  Tbey  regard  the  mediciiie  man  as  possessing  unlimited 
powers  for  good  and  evil,  and  while  they  realize  and  admit  that  the  white  doctor  is  possessed  of  more 
Knowledge,  and  is  better  equipped  to  treat  disease,  so  far  bb  medicines  are  concerned,  yet  they  give  to 
their  own  native  medicine  men  a  place  second  to  none,  since  they  attribnte  to  him  a  power  t^rsnperior 
to  medicines  of  any  dcscriptiuu.  Their  doctors,  liiie  poeta.  are  i>om,  not  made,  and  their  power  is  the 
gift  of  the  taroanawis.  »Dd  may  be  held  aUke  Dy  male  and  female. 

Very  few  of  the  Indians  on  this  reserve  will  snbmit  to  scientific  treatment  if  their  disease  Is  of  moch 
dnration;  they  regard  the  qniet,  undemonstrative  methods  of  the  white  doctor  ss  far  Inferior  to  the  noise 
and  parade  of  their  own  medicine  men,  since  they  consider  noise  as  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  off 
the  evil  spirits. 

Their  powers  for  resisting  disease  are  inferior  to  any  race  of  whom  I  have  any  luiowledge,  and  thla 
is  doe  not  only  to  the  fact  that  tbey  are  adynamic  from  hereditary  disease,  oharact«rized  by  stmma, 
but  all  their  habits  tend  to  debilitate  and  render  their  recuperating  powers  almost  nil. 

A  serious  obstacle  in  treating  their  sick  consists  in  the  &ct  that  unless  thev  realise  decided  benefit 
from  one  or  two  doses  of  roedicme— no  matter  what  the  disease— they  absolutely  refuse  to  contlone  it. 
They  always  demand  something  strong,  and  even  a  cathartic,  unless  it  has  tbe  most  drastic  efieot,  and 
that  pushed  aloiost  to  falntuess,  tuey  characterize  as  weak  and  no  good,  and  to  treat  any  disease  with- 
out catharsis  seems  to  them  utterly  futile. 

In  addition  to  the  Bti-nmous  diseases  that  attend  them  so  frequently,  they  snfibr  considerably  with 
malarial  and  ophthalmic  troubles.'  The  latter  it  is  almost  impassible  to  care  among  those  away  bam 
flcbool,  for  the  most  frnitful  source  of  these  eye  troubles  Is  the  scaoke  that  fills  thSr  teepees,  and  to 
tills  they  are  subjected  summer  as  well  as  winter. 

The  hope  af  the  Indiap  Is  in  his  children ;  and.  if  they  are  .indlciousy  managed,  the  perpetuation  and 
prosperity  of  the  rnce  is  aasnrod ;  otherwise,  a  few  short  years  will  witness  their  destruction,  bi  tbe 
first  plncu,  the  children  should  be  kept  in  the  school  the  whole  year.  The  two  months'  vacation  al- 
lowed them  throws  them  away  from  the  restrainini:  influence  of  the  whites,  and  retards  their  progress 
very  coiisidcrably,  for  thej*  retrograde  duriog  the  two  months  more  than  it  is  possible  fbr  them  to  ad- 
vance iu  four.  We  had  in  this  school  more  than  one  hundred  bright  children,  who,  towaid  the  oloae 
of  the  session,  would  meet  one  with  smiles  and  some  degree  of  cordiality.  Since  school  dosed,  how- 
ever, not  more  than  half  a  dozen  have  been  at  the  fort,  and  already  when  you  meet  them  out  on  the 
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I  they  are  ial]en  and  yoa  can  get  nothing  oat  of  them.  la  order  to  basten  their  clvillzatioa 
•ad  sxtend  their  knowledn,  the  children  ahonld  be  compelled  to  oonverae  in  En);Uah,  and  their.own 
laagnage  ahoakl  he  abeolately  interdioted.  One  of  the  trooblea  with  which  1  haTo  to  contend  in 
tnrang  their  sick,  even  among  tboee  wlio  eaeminKly  nnderstand  English,  is  the  ancortalnty  whether 
tbry  nnderstand  me  and  that  they  appreciate  what  they  tell  me.  I  can  refer  you  to  a  family  of  foll- 
hleod  Indiana  who  take  great  pains  to  prevent  their  children  learning  the  Indian  langoage,  bat 
they  •!•  poweriesa  to  aocomplian  it,  aeeiog  that  they  are  daily  thrown  in  contact  with  those  who 
wait. 

We  bye  DOW  a  nice  hospital,  with  the  diapensary  in  the  aame  bailding ;  and  if  I  conld  lie  supplied 
with  a  competent  nnrae,  who  sbonld  hare  no  duties  aside  from  that,  I  am  aatisfled  tliat  the  mortality 
aoMnc  tbe  obildren  would  b«  materially  lessened,  and  the  benefits  arising  therefrom  would  bo  felt  all 
errr  the  fewratlon,  and,  as  much  as  any  other  thing,  would  establish  confidence  In  tbe  school.  The 
bdiaa  la  devoted  to  bis  children,  and  when  he  is  anre  that  they  will  receive  good  attention  in  sick- 
aeas  be  is  aatiafled,  even  anxious,  to  have  tliem  in  school ;  for  the  majority  realize  and  appreeiate  the 
vatee  «f  aa  edneatioii.  They  simply  want  to  know  that  they  will  not  have  to  obtain  the  education  at 
ike  azpenae  at  their  health.  We  nave  here  a  healthy  location,  and  one  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
•fan  industrial  boaidiag-sebooi,  and  with  little  more  effort  it  can  be  made  desiraole  in  every  respect. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  veneraal  disease*  are  rare  in  theirprimary  asjMCt ;  at  any  rate 
fcw  apply  for  treatment.  The  secondary  and  tertiaty  forms  of  syphilis  are  seen  m  large  numbers. 
These  are  beyond  the  hope  of  snoceeafiil  treatment,  for  the  reason,  as  atated  before,  that  they  will  not 
wiiUlmielt. 

Tnbercnlar  disease  manifest*  itself  upon  the  sUghest  ezposore  in  lung  and  glandular  affections, 
and  ia  laieiy  amenable  to  treatment,  since,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,  the  majority  lack  the  nourish- 
tog  food  so  necessary  in  these  tronbles.    They  are  attended  with  mnch  better  resolts  when  treated  in 
the  •ebocd,  and  it  would  he  fortunate  if  all  such  could  be  pUced  in  the  hospital. 
Be*p*cUUUr, 

WnuAM  O.  Cob,  M.  D., 

A  gMcy  Pkjttteian, 

Capt.  Tboxas  PnnsTLXT, 

tr.  a.  ItuUan  AgtnU 

WANTS  OF  THE  RE8BSVATIOM. 

Tbe  Indians  here  ate  greatly  in  need  of  a  saw-mill  to  provide  lamber  for  bailding 
houses,  fences,  etc.  When  they  can  prociue  lamber  at  a  low  price  they  will  sooa  pro- 
vide themselves  with  comfortable  houses. 

The  old  grist-mill,  by  which  all  the  floar  need  by  tbe  Indians  is  maoofactared,  is 
lotten  and  can  not  last  anotherycAr  nnless  extensive  repairs  are  made  thereon.  With 
these  needed  improvements,  which,  I  donbt  not,  the  Department  has  considered  and 
will  diiect,  the  Indians  will  soon  be  in  condition  to  receive  their  lauds  in  severalty, 
become  good  fitrmera,  osefnl  citizens,  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  who, 
when  «nned  with  the  ballot,  will  receive  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  their  white 
neighbors. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  Priestley, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  ComossiOMEB  or  Indian  Aeeairs. 


Oheen  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin, 

Keshma,  WU.,  Augiut  25, 1887. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  submit  for  year  consideration  my  second 
amiaal  report  of  the  afiEairs  of  the  Green  Bay  agency,  Wisconsin. 

This  agency  is  located  at  Keshena  on  the  Menomonee  reservation,  7  utiles  from 
Shawano  the  nearest  railway  and  telegraph  station.  It  also  includes  under  its  Joris- 
diction  tbe  Oneida  and  Stookbridge  reservations. 

The  Menomonees  are  the  least  civilized  of  the  three  tribes  and  require  the  most  atten- 
tion from  the  agent.  They  occupy  a  reservation  containing  231,680  acres  of  land, 
the  larger  portion  of  which  is  fertile  and  susceptible  of  prtMlncing  large  crops  of  hay, 
wlieat,  rye,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  grains  and  vegetables  raised  in  this  lati- 
tude. Tbe  Menomonees  number  1,632  persons,  of  which  number  1,300  have  been 
Christianised  principally  through  the  efforts  of  miRsionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  balance  are  still  pagans  and  practice  many  of  their  old-time  rites  and  ceremonies, 
DOtwitstandinff  every  effort  has  been  and  is  still  being  made  by  the  missioaaries  to 
bring  them  wiOiin  the  pale  of  the  church  and  civilization.  Abont  300  members  of 
tiie  tribe  live  off  fjrom  the  reservation. 

FABMINO. 

Daring  the  time  that  I  have  had  charge  of  this  agency  I  have  studiously  endoav- 
oied  to  carry  out  the  instructions  from  tholtidran  Department  and  inculcate  the  idea 
^ft  by  eoHivating  the  soil  the  same  as  his  v^hite  brothers  was  the  only  way  that  an 
Indiaa  could  aecnre  a  comfortable  living  and  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  my  efforts  have  produced  many  good  lesolts.    Daring  tbe 
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past  season  nodor  the  direction  of  tlie  agency  farmer,  who  has  worked  fUthfoIly  to 
enconrage  and  to  show  the  Indians  how  and  when  to  plant  their  crops,  they  have 
devoted  more  time  to  agricnitnral  pimaits  and  a  much  larger  area  than  ever  before 
has  been  sown  with  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  and  planted  with  potatoes,  corn,  and  beans. 
Last  spring,  nnder  ^thority  of  the  Department,  I  purchased  and  distribnted  amonf^ 
the  Menomonees,  and  which  were  carefully  planted  by  them,  500  bnshels  of  oats,  300 
bnshels  wheat,  and  530  bushels  potatoes.  They  also  put  in  100  bnshels  of  oats  which 
they  had  saved  for  seed  from  the  previous  crop  which  I  had  stored  for  them  and  re- 
turned in  the  spring.    They  also  furnished  their  own  seed  for  com  and  beans. 

Last  winter  quite  a  number  of  the  tribe,  under  the  direction  of  the  agency  fanner, 
chopped  and  cleared  from  timber  considerable  land,  which  was  put  into  crops  the  past 
season.  Nearly  3,000,000  feet  of  logs  were  cut  from  the  land  thus  cleared,  and  sold,  m>m 
which  was  realized  $^,415.30.  No  Indian  was  allowed  to  cut  over  more  land  than 
ho  could  prepare  and  get  into  crops  the  following  season.  Nearly  all  showed  a  com- 
mendable spirit  in  following  the  instmotions  of  the  fanner.  When  any  one  was  dis- 
posed to  cut  outside  of  the  umits  prescribed  by  the  farmer  he  was  informed  that  his 
logs  would  not  be  scaled  or  sold,  which  at  once  ended  any  inclination  he  might  have 
to  cat  over  more  land  than  he  could  clear.  It  has  been  my  policy  to  induce  the  In- 
dian to  pay  less  attention  to  logging  and  to  devote  his  attention  to  cnltivating  the 
soil,  believing  that  therein  was  his  only  hope  of  a  substantial  living. 

Dn  ring  the  spring  and  early  summer,  under  aathority  of  the  Department,  I  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  tribe,  to  assist  them  in  their  farming  operations,  twenty-nine  yoke  of 
oxen.  These  oxen  were  distribnted  among  the  indasteions  members  of  the  tril)e,  and 
have  been  a  great  help  to  them  in  their  agricultural  operations.  Individui^  Indians 
purchased  for  themselves  niue  yokes  of  oxen  and  forty-four  cows  out  of  their  private 
funds.  Many  of  the  Indians  have  no  teams,  and  are  too  poor  to  purchase  one,  and 
without  a  team  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  accomplish  mnoh  farming  in  the  heavy 
timber.  While  it  would  not  be  policy  for  the  Oovemment  to  furnish  the  Indians  all 
the  teams  they  wanted  and  by  so  doing  encourage  them  to  depend  too  much  on  being 
thus  supplied,  when  by  exercising  a  little  Judgment  and  economy  they  oonid  supply 
themselves,  yet  purchasing  and  distributing  among  the  industrious  portion  of  the 
tribe  an  additional  number  of  oxeu  and  farming  tools  would  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  them  and  an  incentive  for  the  balauce  of  the  tribe  to  be  indoBtrions.  Those 
that  are  able  to  purchase  their  own  teams  and  farming  tools  should  be  enconraged  to 
do  so,  as  it  holds  good  with  an  Indian  the  same  as  a  white  man,  that  what  is  acquired 
by  individual  effort  is  better  appreciated  than  a  gift. 

The  Indians  now  have  under  cultivation  1,^4  acres  of  land,  which  is  nearly  doable 
the  amount  of  the  previous  year,  which  will  be  increased  by  S200  acres  sown  to  winter 
wheat  this  fall.  I  estimate  that  the  Menomonees  will  raise  this  year,  wheat,  3,130 
bnshels;  oats,  8,250  bushels;  corn,  8,000  bnshels:  XMtatoee,  14,200  boshels.  Asides 
the  sale  of  logs  cut  from  clearings,  amonnting  to  $30,415.30 ;  the  Indians  have  realized 
during  the  past  year  from  the  sale  of  400  cords  of  wood  for  school  and  agency  pur- 
poses, |800 ;  sale  of  6,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  $420 ;  sale  of  blaeberries,  ^,000 ;  sale 
of  fnrs,  $1,500 ;  total,  827,135.30. 

GBIST-MIIXS. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annnal  mport,  the  grist-mill  on  the  reservation  is  almost  entirely 
nselesSj  and  new  machinery  should  at  once  be  placed  in  the  mill.  The  Indians  can 
see  no  inducement  to  raise  small  grain  and  then  have  to  travel  trova  15  to  30  miles 
with  an  ox-team  to  a  grist-mill  to  get  a  few  bags  of  grain  g^und,  besides  having  to 
pay  for  the  grinding.  There  is  a  splendid  water-power  where  the  grist  and  saw-mills 
are  located,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  the  year  round.  I  would  most  respect- 
fully urge  that  the  grist-mill  be  put  in  good  order  by  purchasing  new  machinery  and 
having  it  placed  in  the  mill,  as  by  so  doing  it  wiU  materially  aid  in  the  efforts  being 
made  to  make  this  tribe  self-sustaining. 

SAW-MILL. 

The  saw- mill  is  completed  and  has  a  capacity  of  sawing  25,000  feet  of  lomber  a  day. 
There  is  connected  with  it  a  shingle  and  lath  machine  and  a  planer.  The  mill  is  a 
good  improvement,  and  as  the  Indians  can  now  by  a  little  effort  in  getting  logs  to  the 
mill  have  plenty  of  lumber,  many  of  them  are  building  better  hooses  and  shelter  for 
their  stock.  The  mill  is  an  indispensable  a^jnnot  to  tne  oivilization  of  this  tribe  of 
Indians. 

SCHOOL. 

There  are  two  boarding-schools  on  the  Menomonee  reservation,  both  in  soccessfal 
operation.  One  was  built  and  is  carried  on  by  the  Government,  and  has  ample  ac- 
commodation for  85  pupils,  but  at  times  100  have  been  in  attendance.    The  pupils 
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COOK  Irom  the  tbree  tribes  of  the  agency,  bnt  tlie  Oneidas  are  the  greater  nnmber  in 
■IMidaoce.  This  school  is  in  charge  of  six  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the  vari- 
om  edacational  and  indastrial  branches,  besides  five  other  persons  employed  as  ma- 
tnn*.  cooks,  seamstress,  and  laundress.  The  addition  of  a  carpenter  and  shoe-maker 
tn  the  wfaool  as  indastrial  teachers  is  a  large  saving  in  the  expense,  besides  teaching 
mny  of  the  popils  trades. 

There  has  been  bnilt  during  the  past  season  a  building  30  by  00  feet  in  size,  which 
ia  osed  for  carpenter,  shoe,  and  paint  shop,  besides  for  a  store-house  and  wood-shed. 
There  is  now  under  constmction  a  bam  40  by  70  feet,  with  a  stone  basement,  to  be 
used  when  completed  to  shelter  the  stock  belonging  to  the  school,  and  to  hoase  the 
erofis  raised  on  the  school  farm.  In  addition  to  these  bnildings  there  should  be  built 
I  xood-aized  one-story  building  to  be  used  as  a  place  for  the  pnpils  of  the  school  to 
eoogi^ate  in  during  cold  and  stormy  weather.  A  bnilding  of  this  kind  would  not 
only  gire  the  pnpils  a  chance  for  exercise  daring  Inclement  weather,  bnt  would  sare 
■ach  wrar  and  tear  in  the  school  bnilding. 

The  larger  boys  of  the  scKool,  and  the  industrial  teacher,  have  during  the  past 
jMion  cleared  iiS  acres  of  the  school  farm,  and  will  soon  have  333  acres  inclosed  with 
» fence.  There  has  been  raised  on  the  farm  during  the  past  season  18  acres  of  oats, 
8  acne  of  com,  4  acres  of  potatoes,  10  acres  of  hay,  and  2  acres  of  garden  truck. 
The  school  now  has  a  team  of  horses,  6  cows,  10  sheep,  and  24  hens.  If  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  school  farm  was  improved  and  cultivated  it  would  nearly  sustain  the 
HbooL  But  with  only  the  industrial  teacher  and  the  larger  male  pupils  to  clear  the 
knd,  while  not  engaged  in  school  duties,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  that  result  is 
rtseoed. 

The  other  school  was  built  and  is  carried  on  by  the  Catholic  order  of  Franciscans, 
lod  will  accommodate  150  pupils,  of  which  number  the  Government  aids  130  at  an 
tnsnal  expense  of  $108  per  pupil.  This  school  is  in  charge  of  two  priests,  five  lay 
btotbera,  and  seven  sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  pupils  of  the  schools  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  education,  farming,  car- 
prnteiteg,  shoe-making,  blacksmithing,  wagon-making,  and  other  industrial  branches. 
The  pupils  in  both  schools  have  shown  commendable  improvement  during  the  past 
jwr. 

BAinTAKT. 

Report  of  pltysiciaH. 

bteaordsnee  with  yonr  request  I  herewith  famiah  a  report  of  the  suiitAry  condition  of  the  He- 
lodiaDe  for  toe  flaeal  year  ending  ,liu>e  30, 1887.    The  faeaUb  of  the  tribe  has  been  fairly  good. 


nirr  has  been  no  epidemle  except  whooping  congh,  and  that  has  terminated.  I  coald  attribute  bat 
tbree  deatbe  to  this  nienann.  and  they  were  infants.  Sorofola  la  very  prevalent,  and  there  has  been  a 
■aBber  of  deaths  from  consainption  daring  the  year;  infut  a  great  majoiity  of  the  deatbsoccor  ttom 
Ibeae  two  diseases.  Insoffident  food,  want  of  proper  clothing  in  severe  weather,  and  the  nnsanitary 
eaadhion  of  thdr  dwellinga  aggravate  the  aeveiity  of  scrofhla  and  consamplion,  and  in  conseqnence 
tkm  is  a  bifdier  death  rate  than  woald  otherwiae  exiat  if  tbeae  cooditiona  were  remedied.  The  con- 
4iiiaaof  aerofuloaa  cbiUroi  generally  improvea  when  admitted  into  the  schools,  where  tbey  receive 
IVsper  food  and  clothing.  The  bealtn  of  the  children  attending  school  was  very  good  daring  the  past 
T»r.  The  prospect  of  the  Indiana  harvesting  good  crops  and  thereby  having  plenty  of  food  is  good, . 
sad  I  expect  to  bear  less  complaint  in  the  ftatnre  of  a  lack:  of  aaffloient  noarishment,  and  conaeqnently 
l«s  aieknesa.  If  t4ie  Indians  ooald  be  taught  to  dig  wells  and  Iteep  them  in  proper  condition  the  aan- 
itaij  condition  of  many  woold  be  improTed.  At  present  the  most  of  the  water  used  by  them  ia  taken 
liaa  lakes,  pools,  uid  streams  sapplied  with  sariace  drainage,  and  in  the  aprisg  and  fall  is  nnftt  to 

A  bospital  baa  been  eatabliahed  about  one  year  and  a  half.  During  the  pa«t  vear  46  patienta  were 
nceireii  and  ireatetL  The  capa<-ity  of  the  hospital  is  ten  beds,  and  last  winter  there  was  not  room  to 
aeeoBBiodate  all  applicanta.  tVben  the  hospital  waa  flrat  established  it  was  quite  difficult  to  per- 
aaade  patients  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  treatment,  but  lately  many  are  asking  to  be  taken  in.  In  many 
«am  it  waa  the  p«Uent'«  first  contact  with  oiviUzation,  as  many  of  the  pagan  Indians  piide  themselves 
ia  liviag  as  Indiaa*  and  rigidly  reject  the  white  man'a  waya.  The  hospital  ia  a  very  efTeotive  meana 
•f  ihewing  the  diflerence  Mtweon  the  Indian's  medicine-man  and  the  white  phyaician'a  treatm'^nt  of 
Hfm,  and  the  medicine-men  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  Indians  fttim  gomg  to  the  hospital  for 
tiaatment.  Still,  some  of  the  pagana  that  heretofore  placed  all  confidence  in  the  medicine-men,  having 
aaa  the  beoefita  that  their  neighbora  have  derived  tnm  proper  care  and  nursing  when  sick,  ha^e  ap- 
plied lor  admiaaioo  to  the  hospltaL  The  Indian  makes  a  very  poor  norse  where  conatant  and  regular 
avriee  ^a  reqnired  for  any  length  of  time ;  hence  the  more  necessity  for  boapital  treatment  in  all  chronic 


Beagectitallv,  , 

•  J.  L.  Clbact,  M.  D., 

Agmej/  Phyieian. 

Sn*.  mmra^ 

r.  B.  /wKm  igmU. 

STOCKBSIDGBS  AKD  MUNBEES. 

The  Stoekbridge  and  Mnnsee  reservation  consists  of  18  sections  of  land  adjoining  the 
Menomonee  Beaervation  on  the  south  and  west,  on  which  reside  the  remnant  of  the 
once  ^awetUX  tribe  of  Stoekbridge  and  Mnnsee  Indians,  now  nnmbering  136  {people. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  tribe  became  citizens  years  ago,  and  those  remaining  en 
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the  reservation  are  as  mncL  civilized  as  they  over  will  bo  nnder  present  circamstsnces. 
All  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  all  speak  the  Eac^lisb  langaage.  According  to 
the  coostitntion  of  the  State  of  Winoonsin,  they  are  electors,  which  prerogative  they 
freely  exercise  at  all  general  elections.  The  trilm  receives  an  annuity  of  abont  $3,500, 
derived  fW>m  the  interest  allowed  them  by  the  Government  from  the  sale  of  a  portion 
of  their  reservation  in  1871. 

These  Indians  should  become  citizens  by  having  their  land  allotted  to  them,  their 
money  divided  among  them,  and  then  thrown  upon  their  own  resoarces  for  support. 
In  their  present  condition  they  do  bat  little  work.  They  are  largely  immoral  and 
licentions,  sponding  the  most  of  the  money  received  os  annnities  for  liquors,  which 
nnder  existing  ciroomstances  it  ts  impossible  to  prevent.  If  thrown  upon  their  own 
resoarces  and  become  omenable  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  undoubtedly  after  a  time 
the  most  of  them  would  become  respectable  and  industrious  citizens  the  same  as  that 
portion  of  the  tribe  who  are  now  citizens. 

There  is  one  day-school  on  the  reservation,  but  it  Is  poorly  and  irregularly  attended, 
and  unless  some  radical  change  is  effected  the  yonth  now  growing  up  will  not  have 
as  much  education  as  their  fathers  had  before  them. 

The  tribe  annually  elect  their  own  officers,  and  practically  govern  themselves,  re- 
quiring but  little  attention  from  the  agent  except  paying  them  their  annuities. 

ONEtDAS. 

The  Oneida  Reservation,  consisting  of  65,540  acres  of  land,  is  located  in  Brown 
county,  Wisconsin,  40  miles  from  the  agency.  The  tribe  nambers  at  present  nearly 
1,700  persons,  as  by  a  vote  of  the  tribe,  recently  taken,  all  of  that  portion,  abont  20U, 
known  as  the  "  Homeless  "  have  been  adopted.  They  support  themselves  by  farm- 
ing, cutting  stave-bolts,  hoop-poles,  cord- wood,  etc.  Many  of  them  have  large  and 
well-tilled  farms  and  as  well  on  as  the  average  farmers  among  their  white  neighbors. 
The  tribe  receives  an  annaity  of  81,000  from  the  Government.  ^ 

Recently  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  they  have  decided  to  allot  their  lands  in 
severalty,  and  become  citizens,  for  which  they  are  well  prepared.  A  commissioner  is 
now  taking  a  census  of  the  tribe  preparatory  to  the  allotment. 

Church  and  achooU. 

There  are  two  churches  on  this  reservation  nnder  the  control  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Methodist  denominations,  and  every  child  bom  in  the  tribe  is  baptized  jn  one  or  the 
other  of  the  churches. 

There  are  six  day-schools  on  the  reservation^  and  the  Government  is  preparing  to 
build  a  large  boarding-school  for  their  use,  which  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  them. 

COHt'CLDSION. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  if  the  present  policy  of  endeavoring  to  train  the 
Indians  to  be  self-supporting  is  vigorously  enforced  for  10  years,  they  will  show  moi« 
progress  than  tbey  nave  shown  lor  the  p^t  50  years.  The  statistics  for  the  three 
tribes  are  herewith  inclosed. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  me 
and  the  Inojans  nnder  my  charge, 

Thos.  Jkniokos,  . 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Atfaibs. 


La  Pointe  Agbnct, 
Athland,   Wis.,  September  1,  1887. 

Silt :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  La  Pointe  agency,  Wisconsin : 

This  agency  comprises  the  following  reservations : 

Red  Cliff  reservation,  situated  in  Bayfield  county,  Wis.,  covering  13,993  acres  of  land. 

Bad  River  reservation,  situated  in  Ashland  county,  Wis.,  covering  r.i4,333  acres 
of  land. 

Lao  Court  d'Oreilles  reservation,  situated  in  Sawyer  county,  Wis.,  covering  66,136 
acres  of  land. 

Lao  dn  Flambeau  reservation,  situated  in  Oneida  county,  Wis.,  covering  69,8!$4 
acres  of  land. 

Fond  du  Lac  reservation,  situated  in  Carlton  county,  Minn.,  covering  100,121  acres 
of  land. 
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Gnnd  Pottage  resenratUn,  situated  in  Cook  county,  Minn.,  cover ng  51,840  acres 
aflud. 

Boi*  Fort  (or  Net  I^e)  reaerration,  sitaated  in  St.  Loais  and  Itasca  coanties, 
MTeting  107,509  aciee  ol  land. 

Ilie  progieas  of  tlie  Indians  nnder  my  cbarse  has  been  oniform  with  that  of  the  pre- 
eediagyear,  not  marked  bat  steady — those  living  near  well-settled  towns  doing  bet- 
ter tMn  those  at  a  distance. 

On  examination  of  the  oensns  sabmitted  yoa  will  notice  that  tbe  popnlatiou  has 
•jightly  increased.  This  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  many  are  moving  on  to  tbe  reserva- 
tioBtto  gat  pine  land,  who  have  never  lived  there  before.  I  shall  look  for  a  greater 
infTMse  next  year,  if  the  law  recently  passed  by  Congress,  relating  to  tbe  allotment 
of  Indian  landa,  is  held  to  apply  to  this  agency.  I  was  unable  to  take  tbe  censas  of 
tke  Eois  Fort  and  Lao  da  Flambeau  bauds,  and  have  been  compelled  to  take  last 
Teii'i  flgnres,  which  I  ootasider  as  very  nearly  correct.  Tbe  following  is  the  census 
rf  the  diffiuwut  handa  of  Chippewas  under  my  charge. 


Hams  of  bud. 

Ualea 

above  18 

years. 

Females 

above  14 

years. 

Children 

between 

0  and  16 

years. 

feisons 
not  other- 
wise 
enomera- 
ted. 

Total. 

Id  CSS 

67 
210 
357 
137 
159 

80 
205 

76 
195 
324 
181 

ira 

74 
210 

69 
131 
2»3 
138 
166 

S7 
150 

44 

76 
130 

H-i 
105 

50 
137 

294 

IMBlTU 

012 

l«C<ut4'0nill<s 

1,130 
468 

XM^im  Vln.V», 

rmt4^lf^ , 

603 

""HPortaeo 

271 

BSKTr^;::::::;:;::::::;:::";:::::::::;:;: 

•02 

letat 

1,215 

1,183 

1,014 

630 

4,042 

IHPBOVXIIENTS. 

Tke  improTements  made  by  these  Indians  this  year  will  compare  favorably  with 
Oaseoflast. 

On  the  Lao  Conrt  d'Oreilles  reservation  43  new  bouses  have  been  erected.  Tbe 
■aabos  of  this  band  have  now  over  1,000  acres  of  land  cleared  and  nearly  all  of  it 
Older  cultivation.  They  also  own  173  horsey,  78  cattle,  and  67  swine — a  large  increase 
over  last  year. 

The  Indians  on  the  Bad  River  reservation  own  106  horses,  125  cattle,  and  40  swine. 
Th^alao  raised  9.000  bushels  of  potatoes,  1,500  bushels  uf  turnips,  and  300  tons  of 
bay,  the  bulk  of  which  they  sold  to  dealers  in  Ashland. , 

On  the  other  reservations,  while  they  cannot  show  such  results  as  chese,  neverthe- 
laatbey  are  doinji  well.  They  all  show  some  improvement  and  I  may  say  are  seU- 
nttainine  except  the  Bois  Fort  and  Grand  Portage  bands,  who,  by  reason  of  the  ste- 
rility of  uie  soil  of  their  reeervations,  are  unable  to  make  a  living  by  farming. 


LOOOINO. 

Logging  was  carried  on  mote  extensively  daring  tbe  season  of  I886-'d7  than  ever 
befiiM.  SiflKt  it  ia  very  hard  to  rentrain  it  within  proper  bounds  when  once  au- 
thinity  is  given  to  commence.  If  one  Indian  sells  his  pino  and  received  the  money  for 
it,  they  allnatnrally  want  to  do  the  same  and  can  not  be'  made  to  understand  why 
•MSB  of  them  will  have  to  wait  until  the  next  season. 

Tho  total  cnt  from  the  several  reservations  and  the  amount  of  money  received  for 
the  kgs  is  as  follown: 


Feet. 


Value. 


^CoBtd'OrsOlet 

£5*  da  I*) 

BMBtm 

I^etalliBlwaa.... 


73, 009, 770 

17, 866,  l.W 

23,  202, 972 

9,627,885 


^52, 069.  73 
89, 518  65 
135,753.72 
48,472.45 


nbhasnanlted  greatly  to  the  benefitof  the  Indians,  for  they  have  notonly  received 
ftompsge  for  all  pise  cat,  but  have  lUso  famished  nearly  all  the  labor  required  to  put 
it  is. 
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Some  of  the  Indians  save  their  money  and  acquire- the  habit  of  accamulating  prop- 
erty, Trhile  others  sqnander  it :  bat  anqnestionably  their  general  condition  is  greatly 
improved.  It  ia  probable,  and  I  hoi>e  for  that  resalt,  that  while  their  lands  are  being 
cleared  uf  timbur,  from  which  they  derive  so  much  immediate  benefit,  they  will  a«- 
qnire  a  habit  of  indnstry  and  desire  to  accnmalate  property,  so  that  those  who  now 
save  nothing  for  secaring  fatare  wants,  will  learn  that  by  labor  and  indnstry  they 
can  always  secure  a  good  living  and  comfortable  homes. 

It  will  be  a  good  many  years  before  lumbering  operations  will  cease  on  these  reser- 
vations, but  the  time  will  come,  as  it  does  to  all  lumbering  districts,  when  they  will 
be  much  less  than  now,  and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  distribution 
of  money  amongst  them.  Not  only  allottees,  but  all  who  work,  share  in  thedistriba- 
tion,  and  good  times  now  exist  with  them.  If  the  history  of  other  lamber  districts  is 
repeated  on  those  reservations  mach  of  the  land  will  become  agricoltoral,  especially 
for  raising  bay. 

I  followed  the  aame  general  plan  as  last  year  of  patting  money  in  the  bank  for  per- 
sons whom  I  judged  were  either  too  old  or  otherwise  incompetent  to  take  care  ox  it. 
Of  the  $30,000  placed  by  me  in  the  bank  for  these  Indians  a  large  share  still  remains, 
and  I  am  careful  to  see  that  they  nse  it  for  a  good  purpose.  It  has  increased  their 
business  talent  wonderfully,  for  they  have  their  own  accounts  at  the  bank,  and  every 
check  passes  through  their  hands  after  it  is  drawn.  The  old  people  are  especially 
grateful,  and  say  that  it  has  saved  them  one-half  of  their  money. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  this  agency  during  the  past  year  have  been  under  the  charge  of  effi- 
cient instructors,  and  their  success  has  been  deserved. 

The  Indians  all  evince  a  greater  interest  in  educational  work  than  ever  before,  and 
seem  to  understand  that  only  through  punctuality  and  diligence  can  any  excellence 
be  attained. 

Two  schools,  one  at  3ad  River  reservation  and  one  at  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  reserva- 
tion, conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  ludibn  Missions,  had  contracts  whereby 
they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  ^7.50  ceuts  per  quarter  for  each  pnpil  instructed.  They 
have  accomplished  gooi'  work|  and  their  average  attendance  has  been  good. 

Last  winter  I  wax  authorized  to  purchase  at  a  price  of  ^$600,  from  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  the  mission  house  owned  by  them  on  the 
Lao  du  Flambeau  rcHervation.  This  has  been  used  for  a  school,  and  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  one,  which  was  very  poor. 

Below  I  give  a  statement  of  the  schools  connected  with  this  agency,  together  Trith 
the  average  attendance,  names  of  teachers,  with  salary  per  annum: 


Namecf  sohcol. 


Sesenration. 


Attend- 
ance. 


Name  of  teachar. 


8alai7 
paid  per 


Lao  da  Flambeau . . . . 
Fond  da  Lao 

Vermillion  Lake 

St.  Marr'a  Catbolio.. 

Grand  Fortage 

Lao  Conrt  d'Oreillea . 
Pah-qoa-nh-wonK — 
Catbolio  Miaston  .... 


Lac  da  Flambeaa. 
Fond  do  Lao 


TenoiUion  Lake 

Bad  River 

Grand  Portace 

Lao  Coort  d'Oreilles. 
....<lo 


.do. 


Round  Lake  M lesion  — 

Catbolio  Miarion 

Parooblal  and  Boarding  . 


...do 

Bed  Cliff. 

Bayfield,  Wis . 


12 
22 


22 
7 
10 
12 

*5 

12 

17 
•48 

m 


Claia  Allen 

Pbilomen  LaCive 

(N.  Nelaon 

iBeUe  Nelson 

Sister  Tbaddea 

Domlnio  Daobarme 

a  J.  Carrie 

James  Dobie 

(  Slater  Conoepta 

)  Sister  Alovsia 

<  S.  A.  Doaglierty 

)C.H.t>ODgbei^ 

Sister  Bonaventars  CoUping. 

5  Sister  Vincent  Honk 

I  Sister  Eugenia  Dillon 


«8M 

aoo 

800 


480 
6M 

flOO 


•Day.  tBoaiding. 

NORTHWEST  INDIAN  COMMISSION. 

Last  spring  the  Northwest  Indian  Commission  visited  the  Fond  da  Lac,  Bois  Forte, 
and  Grand  Porti^  bands  of  Chippewas  to  see  if  they  could  not  be  induced  to  aban- 
don their  reservations  and  move  to  the  White  Earth  reservation  in  Minnesota.  In 
every  case  they  refused  the  generous  offers  made  by  the  commission  and  preferred  to 
remain  in  their  old  homes.  I  was  surprised  at  this,  especially  in  the  ease  of  the 
Grand  Portage  Indians,  who  have  always  lived  in  astttte^of  abject  poverty  sad  ia 
danger  of  starving  every  winter. 
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One  leaaon  for  their  being  so  obstinate,  I  think,  is  that  a  groat  deal  of  exploring 
for  mineral  is  going  on  in  that  region  which  furnishes  them  with  a  great  deal  of  work 
M  paeken.  They  also  believe  that  there  is  a  p«at  quantity  of  mineral  on  their  res- 
•rration,  and  are  loth  in  conseqnenoe  to  give  it  np.  The  commission  labored  ably  to 
eoorince  them  that  it  was  for  their  best  interests  to  remove,  but  they  were  deaf  to  all 
ai^^nment. 

POTTAWATOMIES. 

I 

I  waa  ordered  last  November  to  look  into  and  report  npon  the  condition  of  a  small 
band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians,  who  were  said  to  be  trespassing  in  Iiiocoln  connty, 
Wk.  I  found  upon  investigation  that  the  band,  numbering  about  100,  lived  near 
Haahfleld,  Wis.,  and  that  they  had  no  settled  home,  havnig  no  reservation  npon 
wfaieh  to  move.  They  were,  however,  very  friendly  with  the  Lao  du  Flambean  In- 
dians, with  whom  they  had  intermarried  Bomewha4;.  I  at  once  eDt«red  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Flambeaus  to  allow  them  to  settle  upon  their  reservation.  After  some 
delay  these  negotiations  were  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  the  Flambeaus 
eTtnclng  their  willingness  to  allow  tbem  to  take  np  their  residence  upon  their  reser- 
vation. This  will  be  by  far  the  best  disposition  to  make  of  these  Indians,  and  will 
cause  all  complaints  to  cease  with  regard  to  their  being  trespassers  and  guilty  of 
borais^  Talnable  timber.  Some  money,  however,  will  be  necessary,  and  ir  this  can 
be  fdmiahed  the  qnestion  of  the  disposition  of  these  Indians  will  soon  be  at  rest. 

SAILEOAOS. 

Daring  the  year  the  Dnluth,  Superior  and  Michigan  Railroad  applied  for  right  of 
wav  throagli  the  Bad  River  reservation.  On  May  25,  1887, 1  held  a  conncil  of  the 
Bad  River  band  of  Cbippewas  td  determine  the  compensation  due  tbpm  from  tfaerail- 
raadeompany.  At  the  conncil  me  Indians  demanded  825  per  acre  for  all  lands  nsod 
by  the  company  in  going  through  their  reser\'ation.  The  company  refused  to  pay 
this  on  the  gronnd  that  it  was  exorbitant ;  and  the  Indians  refusing  to  take  less  the 
negotiations  have,  np  to  this  time,  been  at  a  stand  still.  I  am^oftha  opinion  that  the 
demanda  of  the  Indians  are  ont  of  all  proportion,  and  would  respectfully  recommend 
(10  per  acre  as  a  fair  price. 

I  would  state  in  conclosion  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  is  consid- 
enbly  higher  than  last  year.  I  have  had  less  trouble  from  whisky  than  ever  befoi-e. 
Tbe  Indians  are  beginning  to  have  better  control  of  themselves  and  to  learn  the  true 
value  of  property. 

Missionary  work  has  not  been  neglected,  and  I  can  see  its  beneflcia!  effect  wherever 
Xgo. 

Very  reepectfolly,  • 

J.  T.  Gbegoky, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMaassioincB  or  Indian  Avfairs. 


Shobhonb  Agency,  Wyoming, 

July,  25,  1887. 

Sot:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  snbmit  my  second  annual  report  as  agent  of  the 
Sboshones  and  Northern  Arapabocs,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  able  to  give  a  more 
gtatifying  report  than  the  former  one. 

My  Indians  have  had  regular  issues  of  beef  and  flour  evpry  week  in  the  year,  a 
thing  which  during  the  past  several  years  has  been  unknown  to  tbem,  as  by  some 
Bistake  the  floor  was  ont  in  the  spring,  and  at  a  time  they  most  needed  it  to  enable 
tbem  to  work  at  their  crops.  I  succeeded  in  hauling  all  the  flour  during  the  summer, 
and  when  the  winter  set  in  as  early  as  the  19th  October,  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  me 
to  know  that  tlieir  food  was  safely  housed  in  a  convenient  place,  a  thing  which  even 
tits  eitisens  of  this  valley  did  not  provide  for,  and  flour  sold  as  high  as  $6  a  hundred, 
and  eofUd  not  even  be  procnred  at  this  figure.  At  one  time  a  flour  famine  was  seri- 
ootiy  feared. 

FARMINO. 

Tbe  provisions  being  on  hand,  the  Indians  had  a  fair  chance  at  preparing  their 
oops  and  fences,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  went  at  it  with  more  energy  and  system  than 
I  expected ;  and  more  of  them  than  ever  before  have  good  crops  of  oats  and  vegeta- 
bles and  wheat,  and  larger  and  finer  crops  dt  hay,  tbe  latter  now  being  cut  and  de- 
Irveied  to  the  U.  S.  quartermaster's  department  at  Fort  Washakie. 
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Botli  tribes  have  displayed  great  onetgy  in  fenciag  ia  their  places,  aud  have,  dar- 
ing the  year,  inclosed  large  fields  of  hay  and  placed  good  fences  abont  their  crops. 
They  have  also  built  themselves  a  great  many  houses,  and  for  the  first  time  have 
shown  in  earnest  that  they  wished  to  abandon  tepees  and  live  more  like  civilized 
man,  and  to  encourage  them  I  have  issned  coolcing  stoves  to  those  who  built  houses, 
as  far  aa  I  had  them  to  give.  Had  I  the  doors  and  windows  also  to  give  them,  it 
'would  enconrage  them  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  wotild  be  economy  to  tJiie  Government 
in  saving  the  purchase  of  duck  for  tepees. 

DRtniEKNITESS. 

For  over  a  year  after  the  arrest  of  Axe  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians  a  case  of  dmnk- 
enness  was  not  seen  on  the  reservation,  but  on  the  refnsal  of  the  jury  to  convict  him 
on  Indian  testimony,  others  have  entered  into  the  traffic,  and  some  cases  have 
been  discovered  who  have  been  arrested  and  kept  at  bard  labor.  The  citizens  in 
tbeneighlrarhood  are,  however,  interesting  themselves  in  discovering  these  liquor- 
traffickers,  and  I  hope  an  example  or  two  will  soon  put  an  end  to  their  disgracefal 
pursuits. 

SHELTKBS. 

We  are  iu  want  of  shelters  for  tools  and  implements,  and  temporary  ones  w«re 
authorized  to  be  built,  but  before  I  could  accomplish  it  the  money  had  to  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  in  filing  a  new  bond.  Aa  soon  as  it  is  again  given  me  I  will  build 
them  and  at  least  save  the  tools  from  the  damage  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

HOUSES. 

The  buildings  at  the  agency  have  at  a  slight  cost  been  kept  in  fair  repair,  but  the 
stables  and  slanghter-house  are  nearly  rotted  down,  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  furnished 
with  the  estimated  funds  to  bnild  new  ones.  The  school  bam,  a  very  nice  building, 
accidentally  caught  on  fire  at  night  and  was  destroyed,  with  two  horses  and  its  con- 
tents of  hay,  etc.  The  Episcopal  church  has  procnred  a  number  of  good  logs  and 
hanled  them  from  the  mountains  to  help  build  a  school-room,  much  needed,  and 
when  the  estimate  made  to  enable  me  to  procure  other  material  for  its  erection  is 
granted  I  will  at  once  build  it. 

PUBLIC  PROPEBTT. 

The  carelessness  in  regard  to  the  oare  of  property,  mentioned  in  my  last  year's  re- 

Sort  as  having  been  noticed,  has  disappeared,  and  the  conviction  and  sentence  of 
:ongres8  &r  three  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  has  effectually  put  an  end  to 
thieving,  which  has  for  years  been  carried  on  at  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

COURT  OF  INDIAK  OFFENSES. 

But  little  resort  has  been  necessary  in  this  respect,  and  what  few  cases  of  drunken- 
ness and  other  offenses  by  Indians  have  been  mot  by  me  by  confinement  in  guard- 
house and  hard  labor. 

There  has  been  one  case  arrested  by  the  civil  authorities  for  larceny  of  a  horse,  and 
sentence  of  twelve  months  in  the  penitentiary  given.  I  am  convinced  the  wrong  In- 
dian has  been  punished  in  thiscase;  infactlam  sure  an  Indian  is  punished  when,  in  fact, 
a  whi  te  man  is  the  gnilty  party.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  this  vicinity  the  act  of  Con- 
gress giving  Jurisdiction  iu  certain  cases  to  the  connty  court  is  calculated  to  do  the  Indi- 
ans agreat  deal  of  barm.  Aclassof  white  men  forming  the  juries  in  th4s  county  are  sach 
as  are  completely  prejudiced  against  the  race,  and  any  Indian  brought  before  them, 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  is  going  to  be  convicted,  as  no  Indian  testimony  will  be 
considered,  and  the  white  tesbiuiony  is  all  embittered  and  rendered  inimical  by  re- 
membrances of  former  wars  and  outrages  they  state  the  Indians  have  been  gailty  of. 
Could  the  Indians  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  before  i^en  more  enlightened  and 
having  more  of  Christian  charity  in  their  nature,  the  thieves  alone  would  ne  punished, 
and  this  would  work  out  very  great  good,  as  was  intended  by  the  act. 

CIVIUZATION. 

It  is  of  slow  progress,  but  I  notice  a  decided  change  for  the  better.  A  disposition 
to  live  in  honaes,  to  plant  and  reap,  and  to  encourage  the  schools,  and  to  wear  cloth- 
ing to  a  greater  extent  than  ever,  are  sure  indications  of  a  step  forward. 

FREIOHTINO 

has  been  carried  on  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  as  is  shown  by  the  delivery  of  the 
flour  used  during  the  year,  and  the  Indians  have  just  delivered  100,000  pounds  flonr, 
making  the  return  trip  to  Rawlins  and  back  in  the  short  time  of  thirteen  days  with 
o  ver  fifty  wagons. 
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8ANITAEY  CONDITION 


ippcan  to  have  been  good,  only  a  amall  appearance  of  measle*  happening  during  the 
jear,  which  oansed  a  cessation  of  school  for  two  weeks.  For  further  particulars  I 
nCac  7on  to  the  physician's  report. 


STOCK  BAISIMO. 

Thit  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  degree  in  horses.  Not  so  with  cattle,  bat  many 
of  ttwm  have  fine  lots  of  good  cows  and  young  cattle.  They  derive  considerable  money 
finat  tiw  sale  of  their  ponies. 

OBAZINO. 

He  attempt  to  move  citizens'  cattle  from  the  reservation  was  tried,  bat  as  soon  as 
beisg  removed  they  returned,  and  I  am  now  at  work  obtaining  evidence  to  proaecnte 
ovnen  of  stock  before  the  United  States  courts,  hut  am  not  encouraged  very  much 
in  the  ncoeas  of  this  plan,  as  the  district  attorney  tells  me  that  after  all  the  expense 
it  iocotred  by  the  Qovernment,  the  findings  of  the  juries  will  probably  only  be  to  the 
etttDt  of  one  cent's  damages  in  each  case. 

POUCE. 

I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  a  well-regulated  police  force,  which,  considering  its  nze,  is 
aa  effeetive  as  I  could  desire  it.  Its  members  are  energetic  and  obedient,  and  oom- 
jieMj  alive  to  the  necessity  of  arresting  and  punishing  the  vicious. 

SCHOOL. 

The  building  of  the  agency  school  has  Just  been  repaired ;  the  gable  end  having 
bulged  oat,  had  to  lie  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The  school  began  tlie  year  in  a  pros- 
penos  and  flonrishing  condition,  but  by  a  change  made  in  the  superintendent,  in  No- 
TBBibar,  for  a  while  continued  its  prosperity,  and  I  had  hoped  it  would  even  improve 
oo  its  eommencement  prospects;  bat  in  a  short  time  ittnmsonttbat  the  superintend- 
oit  neglected  his  duties,  bissohool  was  not  kept  np  to  the  proper  standard  of  discipline 
and  morality,  and  he  persevered  in  meddling  more  in  agency  matters  than  attending 
to liit school  duties;  hence  the  school  for  a  while  was  a  failure  nntil  it  fell  into  new 
haadaby  the  removal  of  the  discordant  elements,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  during  the 
lattupart  of  the  session  aietum  to  its  previous  satisfactory  condition. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL. 

The  St.  Stephen's  School,  about  30  miles  from  the  agency,  has  constructed  a  very 
Uip  bnilding  at  great  expense,  but  through  neglect  of  contractors  and  a  treacher- 
oasioi],  afWr  reaching  the  fourth  story  towards  completion,  the  bnilding  is  found  inse- 
cuie  and  useless  for  the  purposes,  and  has^een  rejected  and  will  be  torn  down,  and 
«ben  they  begin  to  rebuild,  as  no  proper  site  can  be  had  on  the  land  assigned,  I  shall 
hare  to  select  another  outside  of  this  assignment.  The  energy,  pluck,  and  money 
which  this  church  is  using  is  bound  in  the  end  to  lead  to  most  satisfactory  resalts, 
and  with  400  Arapaho  and  200  Shoshone  children  of  school  age,  there  is  ample  room 
ftreren  more  schools  than  we  now  have  established,  and  I  conld  take  in  100  more 
lebolais  than  now  attend  the  agency  school  if  the  buildings  estimated  for  could  be 
granted. 

The  industrial  teacher  has  displayed  such  knowledge  and  experience  in  farming  and 
is  indaeing  the  Indian  boys  to  work  that  we  have  had  more  vegetables  than  coald 
he  eoDsomed  by  the  School,  and  15,000  ponnds  of  potatoes  were  issued  to  the  tribes 
for  leed  which  had  been  raised  in  this  way,  and  which  had  been  bought  with  moneys 
fiimiihed  by  your  office  heretofore. 

In  giTing  no  overwronght  account  of  the  condition  of  my  Indians,  I  can  safely  say 
that  their  improvement  and  advancement  has  been  marked  and  is  observed  by  all, 
andthwe  who  discouraged  me  when  I  arrived  here  by  saying  1  had  an  impossible 
work  before  me  now  encourage  me  by  saying  they  believe  the  work  can  be  done. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  present  agency  and  school  employfSs  give  entire 
••••••action  and  have  co-operated  with  me  in  my  work. 

The  relations  between  the  military  authorities  and  the  agency  continue  to  be  most 
pleaant,  each  sustaining  and  aiding  the  other  in  their  respective  duties  without 
claahinc  in  any  way. 

Itunsing  voa  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  confidence  and 
l^ort  yon  have  extended  to  me,  which  during  the  past  six  months  was  especially 
oteded  and  effectually  rendered,  and  requesting  yon  to  continue  this  assistance, 
1  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  M.  Jonks, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

The  CouossiONXR  of  Ikvias  Affaibs. 
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BEPOBTS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Ikdian  Ikdustriai.  A^^)  Traixinq  Schooi, 

Sitka,  AUuka,  AuguttS,  1)337. 

Qniet,  steady  progress  has  characterized  our  school  work  this  year.  The  nnmber  of 
pupils  seeking  admission  has  increased  nntil  more  than  100  names  are  upon  the 
Toll.  Yoa  know  the  contract  calls  for  75  only.  We  bare  not  exerted  onrselves  to 
gather  children  ftom  the  different  tribes,  bat  rather  await  their  coming.  We  bave 
children  from  eight  different  tribes. 

Slowly  some  of  the  Indians  are  beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  place  their  children  in  school  for  gratnitons  care  and  instmction.  Still, 
there  are  many  benighted  parents  who  think  they  onght  to  be  paid  for  giving  their 
children  a  chance  to  be  taught  the  white  man's  way  of  living  and  learning.  Their 
crude  ideas  are  so  vague  that  they  think  they  are  doing  ns  a  great  favor  and  placing 
us  under  lasting  obligations  by  giving  us  a  child  to  support  and  educate.  A  com- 
pulsory school  law  is  the  only  salvation  for  thousands  of  nelpless  heathen  childrea  in 
Alaska,  who  in  their  primitive  state  are  as  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  Congress  c»n 
easily  open  the  way  for  their  ransom  and  amelioration. 

Both  naval  and  civil  officers  stationed  here  now  are  in  harmony  with  ns,  and  en- 
courage the  natives  to  school  their  children.  These  officers  have  shown  us  favors 
and  rendered  the  school  assistance,  which  we  would  gladly  reciprocate.  The  grand 
jury  inspected  the  school  and  reported  our  work  in  the  most  favorable  terms,  which 
is  gratifying  to  the  faithful  teachers,  all  of  whom  have  toiled  incessantly  and  with 
unabated  rigor. 

Indeed,  all  our  teachers  have  labored  with  devoted  missionary  zeal,  forgetting  self, 
remembering  only  their  labor  of  love  to  a  heathen  race.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  give  each  child  personal  care  and  practical  instruction  in  the  mostneedfnl  branches 
of  Christian  and  secular  knowledge.  What  ahappy  sanitary  change  forthese  children 
of  the  forest,  to  be  regularly  washed,  bathed,  clothed,  and  taught  the  ways  of  civil- 
ized life.  An  inspection  of  the  household  management,  dormitories,  kitchen,  sewing- 
room,  domestic  order,  cleanliness,  neatness,  cheerfulness,  the  healthful,  moral,  and 
religions  tone  and  teachings  which  characterizes  the  work  of  the  school  and  pervades 
the  life  of  each  child,  will  convince- the  most  skeptical  that  a  good  work  is  being 
done,  and  that  a  great  reformation  has  already  been  achieved. 

To  the  tourist  who  has  but  an  hour  in  which  to  take  in  the  scoi>e  of  the  work,  the 
full  irnition  of  the  edncational  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  waifs  of  mountain  and  sea 
can  not  be  fully  grasped,  yet  many  have  been  the  expressions  of  surprise,  mingled 
with  gratification,  to  find  that  the  Indian  is  really  teachable,  that  he  has  capacity 
for  training,  and  is  susceptible  of  culture. 

The  natives  of  Alaska  are  not  Indians  in  the  habitual  sense  of  the  word.  While 
they  live  in  tribes,  and  have  chiefs,  Indian  customs  and  laws,  yet  they  receive  no 
Oovemment  rations,  have  no  reservations,  and  can  not  be  considered  wards  of  the 
Government.  They  are  and  always  have  been  self-sustaining.  However,  they  greatly 
Deed  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government,  the  maintenance  of  schools,  free  and  in- 
duxtrial.  Industrial  schools  and  kindred  industries  are  not  only  essential  and  imnor- 
tant  auxiliaries  to  their  speedy  civilization,  but  the  most  potent  factors  in  lifting 
them  from  the  depths  of  degradation,  transforming  their  manner  of  life,  and  giving 
them  the  power  to  earn  a  livelihood,  to  live  by  the  fruits  of  theif  own  indnstry,  and 
soon  enjoy  the  blessings  of  American  citizenship. 

Our  school  work  is  so  arranged  that  half  the  day  of  each  pupil  is  devoted  to  learn- 
ing from  books  and  half  the  day  to  learning  how  to  do  the  world's  work.  We  find 
onr  Indian  pupils  are  earnest  and  sedulous  in  their  desire  to  learn  to  speak  and  wiite 
English,  and  tney  are  persistently  eager  to  learn  trades  and  helpful  industries. 

Two  of  our  boys  and  girls  having  completed  their  course  in  the  school,  have  since 
married.  We  are  assisting  them  to  build  cottage  houses  on  the  mission  gronnds, 
away  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  tribal  relations.  Here  American  ideas 
will  continue  to  grow.  Christian  graces  will  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  Christian 
hands  will  grasp  theirs,  and  loving  hearts  will  ever  open  to  them.  ITiey  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  advice  and  counsel  from  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  we  hope  to 
see  them  keep  model  homes,  which  will  not  only  bring  happiness  to  their  own  honse- 
holds,  but  will  serve  to  emulate  their  Indian  friends. 

We  are  gradually  enlarging  our  facilities  for  instruction  in  industrial  trades  and 
kindred  pursuits.  A  boat-honse  and  carpenter-shop,  the  two  combined,  24  by  60,  is  bow 
in  process  of  erection.  A  shoe-shop  is  also  being  made  ready  and  a  skillful  shoemaker 
can  find  employment  immediately.    AprintingpressandoutfithasjustbeenrecelVed, 
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lod  it  ia  oar  pnrpose  to  edit  a  small  monthly  paper  in  the  intereat  of  schools  and  mis- 
Kooary  work  among  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

Another  very  pressing  need  is  a  l^ospital  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the 
wofolly  diseased.  This  hnmane  need  has  been  so  urgently  preBH.'^(L  upon  the  woman's 
cxeeotiTe  committ«e  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  that  we  have  jnat  received  official 
notice  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  hospital  wlthont  delay.  I  beg  leave  to  urgently  re- 
quest that  the  Bamof|3,000  annually  be  appropriated  through  your  Department 
toward  thesnpport  of  the  hospital. 

Very  reapeotfolly,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

WM.   a.   E£LLY, 

Superintendent. 

ni«  COMMISSIOKBR  OF  InDIAX  AfFAIBS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Keam'b  CaSon  Iin>iAK  School,  Arizona, 

Septemier  5, 1887. 

But :  lo  compliance  with  instraotions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annnal 
report.  I  arrived  in  Holbrook  on  May  26,  took  charge  of  the  supplies  at  that  place, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Keam's  Cation. 

On  my  arrival  I  took  charge  of  buildings  and  grounds  rented  by  the  Government. 
I  found  the  buildings  in  good  condition,  but  some  changes  are  necessary  in  some  of 
the  rooms  to  fit  them  for  school  purposes,  such  as  putting  in  more  windows,  doors, 
and  partitions.  Inclosed  by  stone  fences  I  iind  about  27  aores  of  good  ground,  all  of 
which  can  be  tilled  and  irrigated.  The  supply  of  water  is  abundant  and  good ;  in  fact, 
tb«  best  I  have  fonnd  in  the  Territory.  On  account  of  the  excessive  drought  the  In- 
dian horses  were  so  poor  that  I  could  not  get  them  to  do  any  freighting,  which  made 
it  necessary  forme  to  goto  Holbrook  to  secure  freighters. 

After  my  return  from  Holbrook  I  visited  the  Moquis  villages,  Letd  a  c'onsoltation 
with  the  chiefs  and  principal  men  to  ascertain  how  many  children  coiiid  bo  obtained 
fiir  school.  The  next  day  I  visited,  with  an  interpreter,  every  hoqjsc  in  the  three 
Tillages  on  the  first  mesa,  and  was  promised  56  children,  about  4u  irom  the  second 
mesa,  and  probably  a  few  from  the  exclusive  Oraibis. 

Since  the  arrival  of  my  supplies  I  have  put  the  desks  and  bedsteads  together  and 
pnt  them  in  their  places,  toade  tables  for  office  and  store  rooms  out  of  boxes,  exam- 
ined invoices  and  compared  them  with  goods,  made  shelves  in  store-rooms,  and  ar- 
nnged  the  goods  on  them.  I  have  not  had  lumber  to  do  as  I  wished  in  making  the 
neeeasaiy  changes.  The  matron  has  been  employed  with  the  sewing-machine  in 
making  dresses  for  the  girls,  sheets,  shirts,  chemises,  aprons,  towels,  etc. 

I  think  that  the  prospect  for  a  school  is  good,  as  the  Moquis  seem  anxious  to  learn 
the  lasgnage  and  ways  of  the  whites.  Several  of  the  Navajos  seem  to  want  their 
children  to  attend  this  schooL  I  have  been  to  Albuquerque  to  purchase  provisions, 
tt  I  finmd  I  could  not  get  them  at  Holbrook.  By  the  last  of  this  month  I  hope  to  be 
ibJe  to  open  the  school,  and  will  try  my  best  to  make  it  a  success. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  Gaixaheb, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Di»bur$ing  Ager/t. 

The  CoBoassiONXB  of  Inoian  Affaibs. 


Fort  Stbtbmson  School,  Dakota, 

Augutt  30,  1887. 

Sis:  I  bare  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  aimual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
MhooL 

The  highest  enrollment  during  any  one  quarter  has  been  86.  The  greatest  number 
ia  aehool  at  any  one  time  has  been  81.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been 
67.  Over  lOOdifferent  pupils  have  been  enrolled  during  the  year.  Quite  a  number 
of  those  who  went  home  last  July  and  Angnst  on  the  annual  vacation  did  not  return 
to  school.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  leaving  school  at  that  time  was  a  promise 
made  by  a  former  agent  that  three  years  comprised  the  length  of  school  life.  Some 
were  retained  at  the  agency  on  the  groundless  plea  of  being  required  to  aid  in  the 
£um  work.  The  hands  of  the  superintendent  were  tied.  He  possessed  no  power  to 
compel  attendance  at  school. 

Whenever  sickness  occurred  among  the  children  the  Indians  withdrew  them,  cat- 
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ting  down  tho  actual  daily  attendance.  Under  proper  inBtrnctionstlie  Indians  could 
have  been  compelled  to  have  allowed  their  children  to  remain  in  school  more  rega- 
lorly.  The  same  iustrnotions  would  have  maintained  a  school  at  this  place  of  over 
a  hundred  pupils. 

FAKUIMO. 

The  crops  on  the  farm  hare  been  a  partial  fJailnre  this  year.  The  unbroken  droaght 
that  prevailed  throngh  the  months  of  May  and  June  retarded  the  growth  of  all  cere- 
als and  injured  garden  vegetation.  One  hundred  aud  ten  acres  have  been  oaltivated 
the  past  year.  Fort.y  acres  were  sowed  to  oats,  30  acres  to  wheat,  4  acres  to  barley, 
t>  acres  to  com,  4  acres  to  beans,  18  acres  to  potatoes,  and  the  balance  to  earden. 
The  late  rains  have  caused  a  boantifal  supply  of  potatoes  and  com.  The  barley  and 
wheat  have  been  a  complete  failure.    Oats  about  a  third  of  a  crop. 

The  garden  has  been  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  school.  The  children  have  had 
a  bountifnl  supply  of  peas,  beans,  squash,  onions,  etc.  The  marked  contrast  in  the 
appearance  of  the  pupils  and  the  decrease  in  sickness  this  summer  over  last  sammer 
is  wholly  attributsCble  to  a  wholesome  supply  of  garden  vegetables.  A  good  garden 
connected  with  the  school  is  of  untold  value. 

STOCK. 

In  June  there  was  delivered  at  the  school  30  head  of  Cotswold  sheep  and  35  bead 
of  yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers.  This  stock  is  well  graded  and  is  uie  finest-look- 
ing herd  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  unlimited  grazing  lands  lyii^  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  school  renders  stock-raising  an  important  Mctor  at  this  school.  An 
immense  body  of  hay  land  is  adjacent  to  the  school  and  would  furnish  hay  enongh  to 
winter  400  head  of  cattle.  The  country  was  intended  fcr  a  cattle  country.  To  win- 
ter the  stock  the  coming  winter  there  is  cut  and  stacked  at  the  bam  150  tons  of  hay. 

« 

TmSUITHIKG. 

The  tiu-shop  has  employed  5  boys  the  post  year  in  learning  the  trade.  A  miscella- 
neous assortment  of  2,891  pieces  of  tinware  have  been  maSe.  The  shop  has  been 
closed  several  times  during  the  year  and  the  tinner  and  boys  detailed  to  do  other 
work,  important  and  more  necessary.  The  work  in  this  department  has  been  highly 
satisfactory  as  to  the  character  of  the  work. 

CABPENTBRIKG. 

More  valuable  work  has  been  secnred  from  this  department  than  any  other.  The 
carpenter,  with  three  boys,  has  overhauled  all  the  school  buildings,  barns,  sheds,  and 
■shops  the  past  year.  This  department  is  one  of  most  essential  and  vital  interest  con- 
nected with  the  school.    Pupils  in  this  branch  of  industry  have  made  rapid  progress. 

HARNESS  AND  SHOB  SHOP. 

This  shop  has  been  hindered  in  its  work.  Dnriug  vacation  the  employ^  had  to  be 
detailed  to  assist  in  other  work.  October  1  he  was  relieved  by  orders  of  an  inspector. 
He  was  reinstated  November  24  and  10  boys  placed  under  his  charge.  Nine  sets  ot 
double  harness  were  made  and  the  repairing  of  shoes  kept  up  with.the  needs  of  the 
school.  January  21  the  shop  was  consumed  by  fire.  Another  room  was  fitted  up  for 
a  shop  and  work  again  commenced.  April  1  the  resignation  of  the  mechanic  in 
charge  was  accepted  and  an  Indian  graduate  of  Hampton,  Va.,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  shoe-shop.  The  work  of  this  young  man  is  good  and  he  is  very  successfol  in 
imparting  his  instruction.  He  is  trustworthy,  a  thorough  mechanic,  a  credit  to  the 
school  that  trained  him,  and  a  faithful  employ^  of  this  school. 

BLACKSMITHINO. 

This  industry  was  closed  down  October  1  by  orders  of  an  inspector. 

SEWING  BOOM. 

The  sewing  room  has  turned  off  very  iralnable  work  the  past  year.  The  girls  Have 
unproved  in  their  work,  and  engage  in  their  daily  labors  with  cheer  and  alacrity 
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Itanng  the  year  there  has  been  made  226  aprons,  30  pillow-cases,  114  chemises,  117 
dRMea,  157  pain  drawers,  14  pairs  OTeralls,  36  pairs  pants,  41  sheets,  23  shirts,  5  snits, 
S  towels,  46  nndenhirts,  besides  a  boontifiil  snpply  of  mending  done,  which  is  the 
balk  of  the  work. 

LA.DMDBT. 

The  laundry  has  been  presided  over  by  au  Indian  girl  of  this  school  at  a  salary  of 
|MD  par  annum.  She  nas  faithfully  performed  her  doties.  Under  the  wise  gnid- 
sneeof  the  matron  she  has  developed  into  an  employ^  worthy  of  her  hire. 

KITCBEX. 

lbs  kitchen  haa  been  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  Bissell,  who  has  nsed  her  ntmost  en- 
dtCTOis  to  train  tiieae  nnder  her  charge  in  the  arts  of  cookery.  The  healthful  appear- 
Mee  of  the  pupils,  tjte  scmpnlonslv  clean  dining  room  and  kitchen,  are  fitting  reflec- 
tiOBs  upon  her  work.  Several  of  the  girls  have  advanced  far  anongb  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  oare  of  the  kitchen. 

DORMITORIES. 

Daring  the  forepart  of  the  year  the  boys'  dormitories  ha<l  been  thorengh  ly  repaired 
tad  painted.  They  were  large  and  airy,  and  arranged  with  advantage.  In  January 
tkey  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Other  buildings  have  been  utilized  for  dormitory  pnr- 
poMS  silica.  The  origin  of  the  fire  was  bf  mysterious  occurrence.  Only  through 
ttngg  efforts  put  forth  were  the  warehouse  and  otber  buildings  saved. 

CLASS-ROOM  WORK. 

The  work  of  the  class  room  for  the  past  year  hai  been  very  encouraging.  The 
teseheis  of  the  former  year  continued  throughout  the  past  year.  The  marked  progress 
(rfths  pupils,  the  intense  rivalry  manifested  between  different  sections  of  the  school 
ia  fricodly  contest,  were  marks  of  pro^ss.  The  Indian  boy  or  girl  will  study  the 
MiM  IS  the  white  child ;  in  some  studies  they  are  as  apt.  Their  deportment  in  the 
•ehool  room  is  better  than  of  the  average  white  school.  I  have  seen  whites  in  the 
itbool  room  whose  parents  boasted  of  their  high  grade  of  in  tollectuality,  yet,  when 
coBtiasted  with  the  general  demeanor  of  these  Indian  children,  an  impartial  critic 
would  revMM  the  ti^  of  barbarism. 

SAKrrART.        • 

The  saoitan  condition  of  this  school  is  good.  But  little  sickness  has  occurred  the 
Mttyear,  and  that  which  did  occnr  was  on  account  of  the  impurities  of  the  water. 
Duiog  the  latter  jwrt  of  the  year  several  cases  of  poisoning  from  contact  with  the 
poiaon-ivy  vine  occurred,  but  were  of  little  consequence.  The  Indians  always  make 
abiei&for  the  school  upon  the  first  report  of  sickness,  no  matter  how  trivial.  If 
they  can  steal  away  the  child,  he  is  carried  to  the  camp.  The  brother  of  the  agency 
intarpreter  was  stolen  fh>m  the  dormitory  duriug  tbeuight  unci  carried  out  ou  the 
■Una  to  camp  all  night,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  exposuro  tlio  fuUowiug  day. 
The  physician  of  the  school  reports  to  me  that  this  procedure  is  the  serious  drawback 
ia  tM  praetice  of  his  profession.  An  Indian  girl  ran  away  from  school  in  Decemlier 
sad  was  badly  frozen.  Another  case  in  January  resulted  in  death  to  a  yonug  girl 
•iztseo  years  of  age.  An  Indian  child  will  run  away  whenever  the  roviug  disposi- 
tiim  seizes  it.  The  fociiities  for  escaping  from  school  here  could  not  be  excelled. 
Tfane  rods  from  the  school  begins  an  interminable  swamp,  and  ^\hun  once  tbey  reach 
that  ail  hope  is  lost  in  catching  them  until  they  arrive  at  the  agency.  Nothing  but 
a  waU  snitounding  the  school,  with  iron  gates,  sentinels  posted,  could  prevent  escape. 

OBNERAI,  REMARKS. 

Tbt  actual  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  lielow  what  it  should  bo.  There  have 
been  mote  children  at  Fort  Berthold.  The  writer  has  urged  that  ratitms  be  stopped 
util  the  school  was  filled.  The  agent  believed  in  the  opposite  policy.  There  should 
he  a  eompnlsory  educational  law,  and  the  Indians  made  to  place  their  children  in 
MhooL  Dakota  has  a  large  foreigfn  population.  Herlegislators  believe  in  education. 
Ikeyhaive  a  compnhiory  educational  law  and  enforce  it.    Her  schools  to-day  are  her 
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pride.  Her  popnlation  is  rapidly  becoming  assiiuilated.  The  Indian  should  be  edn- 
cated  for  the  same  reason.  He  sbonld  be  sabjeot  to  the  same  law.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  he  can  be  educated.  This  everlasting  begging  and  importnningan  In- 
diag  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  offered  by  a  beneficent  government  is  all 
fnnlishDess.'  They  should  be  compelled  toeducate.  The  old  Indian,  steeped  in  ceiitnries 
of  ignorance,  is  not  capable  of  thinking  for  his  progeny.  The  compulsory  power  shoald 
bo  given  an  agent,  and  if  he  refades  to  enforce  it  ne  should  be  removed  from  a  posi- 
tion which  he  disgraces. 

The  snperintendent'  should  be  allowed  a  contingent  fnnd  to  defray  nece88ar|f  ex- 
penses that  ore  constantly  arising.  There  is  not  always  time  to  ask  for  authority  to 
make  the  expenditures.  Often  the  mere  power  to  purchase  necessary  articles  woald 
result  in  a  saving  and  be  a  benefit  to  the  school.  His  official  bond  is  gaarante« 
enough  that  he  will  not  prostitute  the  privilege  given. 

A  more  speedy  examination  of  quarterly  accounts  would  havea  tendency  to  Improve 
the  service.  Were  accounts  examined  in  time  to  allow  corrections  to  be  made  in  tb« 
following  quarter,  it  would  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  status  of  accounts. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  this  school  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  in  former 
years.  It  has  been  a  different  school ;  from  a  mere  boarding-school  it  has  been  do- 
veloped  into  an  indnstrial  school.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  expense  in  maintain- 
ing shops.  The  past  year  it  has  had  industrial  pursuits  taught.  The  winter  was 
extremely  severs  and  likewise  added  to  the  cost  for  apparent  reasons. 

The  pupils  that  have  finished  school  have  £[one  back  to  the  reservation.  If  any 
have  fallen  back,  it  i3  not  the  fault  of  their  training  nor  the  fault  wholly  of  the  Indian. 
The  Government  has  provided  no  home  for  him,  famished  him  no  chance  to  work. 
Ho  inducement  is  held  ont  to  him ;  no  stimnlating  example  ia  set  for  him  to  follow.  He 
is  cast  back  upon  the  reservation  among  his  people.  If  he  falls,  no  matter ;  if  he  sno- 
ceeds,  it  is  merely  an  example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  missionary  inilaence  at  the  school  has  been  under  the  direction  of  C.  L.  Hall 
and  A.  J.  Garry,  missionaries.  Both  have  visited  the  school  alternate  Sundays,  and 
have  need  their  best  endeavors  to  impart  and  inculcate  the  cardinal  principles  of 
Christianity.  To  their  zealous  and  indefatigable  labors  they  have  conscious  pride  of 
knowing  that  their  labors  have  not  been  amiss. 

With  very  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

George  W.  Scott, 

Superintendent. 

The  CoMMissioKER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Haskkix  Institdtb, 
Laterence,  Kant,,  AuguttZX,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  tr^smit  the  annual  report  for  Haskell  Institute  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18s/.  As  I  did  not  have  charge  of  the  institute  until  Jan- 
uary 1, 1887,  my  report  will  bo  confined  chiefly  to  the  work  of  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
For  the  efficient  labors  of  my  predecessors,  und  the  condition  of  the  school  previous 
to  July  I,  1886,  I  will  refer  to  the  very  able  reports  of  Dr.  Marvin  and  Colonel  Qra- 
bowski,  already  published. 

Pupils  in  attendance  January  1,  1887,  numbered  250,  from  27  tribes,  namely,  Chey- 
enne, Apache,  Arapabo,  Chippewa,  Comanche,  Caddo,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kiowa, 
Kickapoo,  Kaw,  Muncie,  Miami,  New  York,  Omaha,  Ottawa,  Osage,  Peoria,  Pawned, 
Ponca,  Pottawatomie,  Quapaw,  Sac  and  Fox,  Seminole,  Shawnee,  Sioux,  Wyandotte. 

The  first  question  presented  for  solution,  on  assuming  cliarge,  was  that  of  rations. 
For  some  time  my  predecessors  had  issued  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  Government 
rations,  as  authorized  by  the  regalations,  and  still  complaint  was  made  by  the  pupils 
that  they  had  not  enough  to  eat.  Orders  were  given  to  reduce  the  rations  to  the 
regulation  standard  at  once,  and  to  institute  a  search  for  thieves.  After  a  time  leak- 
ages were  stopped,  some  changes  in  employ^  made,-and  complaint  of  short  rations 
ceased.  But  rations  in  an  Indian  training  school  are  like  liberty  in  a  government, 
and  require  eternal  vigilance  for  their  preservation. 

Next  came  the  work  of  filling  up  the  school  to  its  full  capacity.  Applications  were 
made  to  Indian  agents  for  pupils  from  their  respective  agencies  only  to  be  met  by 
unfavorable  responses.  The  following  from  Agent  Williams,  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  agency,  is  a  sample : 

CBITEKint  AKD  ABAFABO  AOKXCT, 

JilUMiary  21, 1887. 
C.  KOUOfSON, 

Superintmieta  HatlteU  IraUluU  : 

Ueak  Sib  :  Tonr  communication  relative  to  Indian  children  Is  received.    I  had  seonred  nfaie  oUl- 

dren  and  intended  to  have  started  for  your  school  Friday  la«t.  but  every  one  refused  to  eo,  and  the 

parents  withdrew  their  consent.     There  ia  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  lodiSDf 

iigainst  Haskell  Institute,  cao&ed  in  part  by  the  death  of  some  of  their  obildivn  there,  bat  I  tUnk 
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MmfictisalarlT  on  aeooant  of  tba  rigid  discipline  of  the  school,  u  the  pnpila  trom  this  agency  are 
MrtmOr  WTitug  to  tlieir  people  of  the  severe  rules,  etc.,  of  the  scbooL 

SqaMsadaat  OnbovsU  'nsited  the  agsne;  recently  for  the  purpose  of  pnwaring  papils,  bat, 
itelia  disys  or  Btoce  wxirk,  with  sU  the  aSsi  stance  I  coold  render  mm,  he  sncoeeded  In  obtaining  ' 
iKtaspopU. 

Under  these  ciicnmstances,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Commissioner,  I  visited  the 
ladiin  Tenitory  to  procnre  papils  for  the  school.  The  visit  was  delayed,  however, 
util  new  methods  of  discipline  had  time  to  bear  fruit.  These  mettiods  were  oonrt- 
■artials  by  the  papils  for  serioas  offenses  like  drankenness  or  thefCj  and  the  absence 
of  eoraoral  punishment  and  abusive  language  in  all  oasis  of  correction.  No  employ^ 
wit  to  correct  a  papil  in  anger,  or  was  to  show  anger  in  any  case,  although  obe- 
£«aee  to  rales  mast  be  strictly  enforced.  After  a  fair  trial  of  sach  a  course,  and  after 
ft*  povils  had  written  to  their  parents  their  approval  of  the  new  dispensation, 
the  Tint  was  made,  with  the  authority  from  the  Commissioner  to  procure  pupils  firom 
Os  Indian  Territoi7  with  certain  limitations. 

Afflong  the  limitations  was  one  that  no  pupil  could  be  taken  £rom  the  reservation 
•choolsnniesa  the  children  consented,  and  the  superintendents,  agsots,  and  parents 
wen  willing  and  anxious  for  them  to  attend  Haskell  Institute.  This  condition  made 
itexeeedingly  difficult  to  procure  pupils  from  these  schools.  When  children  oonld 
befbood  deeiroas  of  attending  at  Haskell  often  the  parents  would  object,  and  when 
Mients  and  children  both  were  willing  the  superintendent  or  agent  wonid  object. 
Eipedally  would  the  latter  refuse  their  assent  lor  the  better  class  of  pupils  to  leave 
the  reservation  schools.  With  perhaps  one  exception  superintendents  were  only 
viniDC  that  what  are  termed  bad  and  unruly  children  should  leave  their  school  and 
g»  to  Haskell. 

The  regnlationn  provide  that  where  practicable  a  regular  transfer  of  scholars  should 
be  Bade  once  a  year  from  the  agency  schools  to  those  kp.own  as  industrial  training 
■ehools,  or  to  schools  in  the  States,  the  papils  transferred  to  be  in  good  health,  and 
reeofflmended  for  transfer  by  the  officers  of  the  schools  and  agents  as  a  reward  for 
■(ritorioas  conduct.  This  is  a  most  wise  provision.  If  ull  the  children  of  the  reser- 
TstioD  conld  be  put  into  reservation  schools  till  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
then  be  sent  to  an  industrial  training  school  till  taught  some  industry,  the  Indian 
question  would  be  solved  in  one  generation. 

Taming  from  the  reservation  schools  to  the  camps,  it  is  found  to  be  no  easy  task  to 
proenra  eoildren.  If  they  conld  not  be  induced  to  attend  a  school  nearer  their  homes, 
IM*  eonld  they  be  made  willing  to  go  a  long  distance  from  home  to  the  States,  of 
which  they  were  ignorant  f 

Under  these  discouraging  ciroumstanoes,  only  102  pupils  have  been  procared  for 
Hstkdl  between  January  1  and  July  1,  not  counting  the  38  pupils  from  the  Iowa 
•ebools,  who  left  that  State  for  this  school  the  last  of  June.  These  additions  would 
hare  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  buildings  bad  it  not  beon  for  the  vacation  and  ex- 
piiatioQ  of  the  three-years'  term  of  many  pupils.  The  indications  are  that  the  places 
of  aaeh  as  have  finished  their  term  and  left  will  be  more  than  filled  by  new  accessions, 
lad  man  room  will  be  needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

For  a  history  of  the  school  work  I  wo  aid  refer  to  the  report  of  the  principal  teacher, 
inclosed  herewith.  The  work  done  i  n  the  school-room  nuder  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
eipil,  J.  P.  Qorman,  who  is  most  efficient,  has  been  most  thorough  and  satisfactory. 
Soschool  can  show  a  better-qualified  corps  of  teachers  than  Haskell  at  the  present 
time  or  more  conscientious  devotion  to  duty. 

The  indnstrial  feature  of  the  institute  has  received  its  fall  share  of  attention.  The 
baa  has  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  210  acres,  including  fields,  orchards,  and 
meadows,  making  in  all  490  acres,  all  of  which  is  utilized.  The  work  of  the  farm  and 
garden  has  all  bMn  dnne  by  the  papils,  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  a  self-binder 
and  thrasher  in  harvesting  the  wheat  and  oats.  Bosiaes  the  farm  and  garden  work, 
mpi]*  bare  been  engaged  in  well-digging,  stone-quarrying,  hauling,  excavating  for 
onudings,  draining,  making  morlar,  attending  masons,  «tc.  All  the  carpenter  work 
so  the  place,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  day?  work  on  the  ice-house,  has  been  done 
by  the  pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  one  man,  Mr.  Putf. 

Shoemaking,  wag^n-making,  blacksmithing,  painting,  engineering,  tailoring,  and 
dntsmaking,  are  carried  on  under  the  directions  of  competent  instmotors.  The 
fteOitie*  for  most  of  these  industries  have  been  limited,  but  a  building  has  been 
eneted,  uid  is  nearly  completed,  in  a  most  substantial  mauuer,  for  the  accommodation 
«f  the  various  trades.  This  building,  60  by  40  feet,  three  stories,  will  accommodate 
hlaobDiithing,  w^gon-making,  sboemaking,  harness-making,  tailoring,  printing. 
Minting  and  tii  shop.  The  building  will  be  warmed  by  steam,  and  have  every  com- 
Hrt  needed. 

.jiiyw  building  also  is  being  erected  over  the  boilers,  which  will  afford  ample  facil- 
MsMte^aU  work  connected  with  a  laundry.  Two  new  boilers  and  a  smoke-stack  of 
Wakin nndac  way,  and  will  be  completed  before  cold  weather.  A  new  foundation 
M»t— ytitt  for  an  enlarged  carpenter's  shop,  which  will  comfortably  accommo- 
■MsaBm^dBricousof  learning  that  trade.    The  new  ice-house,  30  feet  squaro 
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and  20  feet  iu  l\eight>  is  a  substantial  strnotore,  and  will  be  ample  for  the  iDstitiite. 
This  statement,  with  tree-setting,  walk-bailding,  draining,  etc.,  will  indicate  some  of 
the  changes  since  the  last  annual  report.  For  we  details  and  results  in  the  di&reat 
indnstries  reference  is  made  to  the  statistical  report  herewith  snbtnitted. 

While  there  is  great  diversity  among  the  pupils  in  regard  to  character,  disposition, 
ability,  and  industry,  on  the  whole  the  resnlts  are  most  satisfactory.  When  three 
bnndr^  and  fifty  children  of  any  tribe  or  nation  demonstrate  by  actual  experiment 
that  they  can  do  all  the  work,  under  proper  supervision,  required  for  their  daily  sab- 
eisCence,  from  kitchen  and  dining-room  tu  dormitory ;  when  they  can  do  all  the  work 
required  to  farm  490  acres  of  land,  perform  all  the  labor  required,  with  trifling  excep- 
tions ;  to  erect  several  substantial  buildings  of  stoue  and  wood,  and  nwnofftctore  » 
great  variety  of  articles  in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner,  besides  attending  sehool 
one  half  of  each  day,  such  children  demonstrate  that  they  are  worth  saving,  and 
that  the  time  and  money  expended  in  their  behalf  are  not  wasted. 

For  religions  and  moral  character  no  school  of  eqnal  nnmber  ean  show  a  better 
record.  To  receive  religions  instruction,  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  attend  the 
chnr>ihes  in  the  to  wu  of  Lawrence,  each  pupil  attending  the  church  of  its  preference. 
So  far  they  have  been  as  free  from  restraint  while  in  attendance  at  chnrch  as  any  cit- 
izen child,  and  no  breach  of  decorum  or  propriety  has  l>een  reported  or  detected.  On 
each  Sunday  afternoon  all  attend  Sunday-school  in  the  chapel,  and  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  lessons.  On  these  occasions  several  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  aiot  as 
teachers,  and  render  most  welcome  assistance.  On  two  or  thk«e  evenings  of  each 
week  the  pupils  hold  prayer  or  religious  meetings,  which  are  well  attended. 

As  no  private  intercourse  is  permitted  between  the  sexes,  two  evenings  in  the  week 
are  devoted  tu  mnsic  or  literary  exercises  and  social  intercourse.  On  these  occasions 
the  employ^  participate,  and  the  indaence  is  most  salutary. 

All  Indian  children  are  fond  of  singing,  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  teach  tbMn  not 
only  to  sing  by  rote  or  the  ear,  but  by  note  as  well.  Their  musical  education  is  not 
limited  to  vocal  mnsic.  The  citizens  of  Lawrence  very  generously  contribnted  the 
fonds  necessary  to  purchase  a  full  set  of  instruments  for  a  baud,  which  has  been  or- 
ganized, and  which  has  made  remarkable  progress  under  the  instmction  of  our  wagon- 
maker  and  excellent  musician,  Mr.  Bnch. 

The  pupils  manifested  a  desire  for  newspapers,  and  in  responae  to  a  note  in  the 
Lawrence  papers,  some  fifty  editors  contribute  their  issues  for  the  students'  leading- 
room,  which  has  been  fitted  up  by  them  with  a  suitable  desk  and  other  conTenieDoes. 
Also,  they  made  a  very  neat  and  beautiful  book-case,  which,  thanks  to  the  friends  <rf 
the  Indians  far  and  near,  is  being  well  filled  with  choice  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  discipline,  except  during  vacation,  is  thorough,  systematic,  and  largely  self- 
enforced.  The  male  pupils  are  organized  into  companies,  and  the  varioas  movements 
from  place  to  place  are  made  with  military  precision  and  order.  Each  ccnnmiasionsd 
officer  is  disciplinarian  to  a  certain  degree  for  his  company,  while  serious  offenses  am 
punished  by  a  court-martial  of  pupils.  The  punishments,  while  not  corporeal,  are 
always  eqnal  to  the  offense,  and  are  never  resisted  or  complained  of  by  the  ofiendeis. 
So  far  as  practicable  pupils  of  character  and  influence  are  selected  as  drill  offioets 
and  disciplinarians,  and  none  can  excel  them.  Over  these,  however,  are  the  princi- 
pal teacher  for  the  school  work  and  the  industrial  teacher  for  outside  affairs.  These 
men  are  well  fitted  for  this  duty,  as  they  maintain  their  dignity  and  self-respeot  as 
well  as  the  respect  of  the  pupils. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  institute  has  been  usually  good.  With  the  exception 
of  measles,  no  epidemic  has  prevailed.  Six  have  died  within  the  year,  and  several 
have  been  sent  home  with  chronic  diseases.  Very  many  children  brin((  with  then 
latent  and  incurable  diseases  which  must  sooner  or  later  develop.  Aside  fh>m  sneh 
cases  and  the  measles,  the  school  has  been  highly  favored. 

The  sanitary  condition  in  general  would  be  greatly  improved  with  a  sufficient  snp- 
ply  of  good  water  easily  obtained.  The  season  nas  beeu  exceptionally  dry,  the  driest 
known  for  many  years,  and  a  general  scarcity  has  prevailed.  Haskell  has  safieied 
accordingly.  To  obtain  water  for  ordinary  purposes  about  the  buildings,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  haul  it  a  considerable  distance,  and  pump  much  of  it  by  band.  Even 
when  water  in  the  wells  is  abundant  it  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Either  water  ahonld 
be  procured  from  the  city  water-works,  or  an  elevated  reservoir  should  be  provided 
from  which  it  could  be  drawn,  not  pumped,  for  culinary  and  sanitary  purposes  at  all 
times. 

Additional  room  is  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schooL  The  appropri- 
ation is  for  450  pupils,  and  there  are  teachers  and  employ^  sufficient  to  care  for  that 
nnmber.  To  properly  c^rade  and  instruct  those  pupils  at  least  two  additional  sciiool- 
rooms  should  be  provided.  As  it  is  now,  two  teachers  will  be  compelled  to  oeeapy 
the  chapel  for  a  school-room.  The  dining-room  can  not  well  accommodate  more  than 
350,  neither  can  the  chapel.  Also,  that  nnmber  is  all  that  should  bo  put  in  the  dor- 
mitories, unless  some  of  the  employ^  procure  rooms  elsewhere.  A  large  bnilding 
should  be  erected,  with  a  dining-room  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate.aOO  pupils. 
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iod  dormitories  for  350.  By  extonding  the  chapel,  which  Li  nearly  in  a  square  form, 
nneW  feet  to  the  rear,  snfflcient  room  coald  be  had  to  accommodate  all  the  pnpila 
in  the  chapel,  and  two  additional  rooms  conid  be  provided  underneath  for  school 
puposet.  Jast  what  particalar  plan  shall  be  adopted  is  not  so  important  as  it  is  to 
UT«  the  room  required.  The  present  appropriation  is  believed  to  be  su£Scient  to 
coTcr  the  coat  of  such  boildings  as  are  named  above,  but  if  any  better  plan  can  be 
aiia!«Acd  it  shoold  be  adopted. 

These  are  some  of  the  present  wants,  bat  there  are  prospective  reqnirements  which 
•boald  be  taken  into  consideration.  Haslcell  lostitnte  is  most  favorably  situated  for 
stnining  school  for  Indians,  being  convenient  to  all  the  tribes,  whether  on  the  north 
or  lontb.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  reservations^  and  is  as  healthy  as  ex- 
isti  aaywhere  in  the  States.  The  site  is  most  beautiful,  and  the  plant  ample  for  the 
aMimaiodation  of  1,000  to  1,500  pupils.  It  requires  but  few  more  employes  to  care 
for  this  number  than  for  &00,  while  better  facilities  can  be  afforded  for  a  large  school 
tbu  a  small  ono.  If  I  rightly  interpret  the  policy  of  the  Government,  it  is  that  every 
lodian  child  shall  bo  given  a  common-school  and  industrial  education  at  the  earliest 
day  possible,  after  which  they  will  have  homes  of  their  own  and  all  the  privileges  of 
cititensbip.  This  will  aW  for  compulsory  action  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment  in 
plating  children  in  school,  and  the  erection  of  more  school  buildings,  especially  for 
mdostrial  instruction. 

In  closing  thia  report  I  desire  to  commend  the  employes  for  their  efficient  assistance 
aad  icood  will,  and  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Department  for  its  nniform  courtesy 
aalfor  the  lively  interest  it  has  taken  in  the  welfare  of  this  sohooL 
Teiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  BOBIMSOK, 

Buperinteiidmt. 
The  CoxmssioxEK  of  Indiak  AnrAiBS. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  produotions  and  articles  made  or  repaired  from  Jaa- 
vary  1  np  to  and  including  June  30,  1867 : 

Produeti  of  the  farm. 


AitielM. 


Vint bnshela. 

Can  (ntlmated) do... 

Out do... 

PM<tw*...r do... 

Tonipf do... 

(Man do... 

Bmm do... 

FkailiTaiioat du... 

Hij- ton«. 

Bate bosbels. 


Qoantity. 


ISA 

300 

1,100 

1,000 

5 

10 

•20 

1,000 

75 

30 


Artiolea. 


Peas bnshela. 

Badiehea do... 

Cmrants do... 

Tomatoes do... 

Cnonmben do... 

raranlpa do... 

Sqoaahoa do... 

Etcea dozen. 

MUk gaUona. 

Botter ponnda. 


Qoaatity. 


12 
10 
10 

•    SO 

in 

25 

511 

1,130 

221 


Mending  department. 

Total  nnmber  of  garments  repaired  {torn  February  11,  date  on  which  the  mending 
mom  was  made  a  regular  feature  of  the  industrial  work,  np  to  and  tnclnding  June 
3D,  1«7,  4,581. 

Shoemaking  department. 

Mn  abaea  made  from  April  20  to  .Tone  30, 1887 148 

Flana  kanaaa  repaired  from  April  20  to  June  SO,  1887 20 

Tailoring  department. 

rattosceataauule 128 

taifampaatainade 88 

h«a  (eUUrca'a)  made -IS 

▼alala  (dIUiea'a)  made 20 

ffiaknraUrtamade 108 

25 
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Sewing  department. 
[Total  nomber  of  varioa*  goods  manafiustared  from  Juinar;  1  to  Jane  SO,  1887.J 


Articles. 


Aprons 

Bed-spreads .. 
Clotbesbags.. 
Caps  (knit)... 
Taol<).spread8 
Desk  covers.. 


Nmnber. 


197 
49 
30 

7 
66 

5 


Articles. 


Baffles 

HaDdkercbieb 

Towels 

Gowns  (niebt) 

Dresses  (skirts  mffled) 
Towels  (roller) 


KnmlMC 


« 
48 

87 

• 

lit 

ea 


Carpenter'e  department. 


Articles  manufactured,  repairs,  etc 


Number. 


Valae  of 
time. 


Ladder  14  feet  long 

Ladder  20  feet  long 

Berolvinicdesks 

ProTisionbins 

Cupboard 

Do 

Ice  bouse 

Carpenter's  tool^sbest 

Carpenter's  trestles 

BooK-rase 

Do.... 

Easel 

Table  3J  bT  GO  inches 

Trestles  building 

Grain-bin 

Heat-safe 

Window-screens 

Door 

Wooden  guns 

Work  on  sbop  building 

Labor  in  repairs  on  hospital.. 
Repairs  on  bo.vs'  building  . . . . 
Bepairs  on  girls' bnilding  ... 
Miscellaneous  repairs 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
M 
1 
200 


(1.00 
15.00 

e.00 

0.00 

8.00 

250.00 

2.00 

1.00 

40.00 

2.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1.00 

3.00 

2:90 

25.00 

12.00 

10.00 

loaoo 

S.O0 

200.00 

25.00 

Ml  00 


Total. 


76&7S 


Wagon-nutUer't  department. 


Articles  mannfaotnred,  repairs,  etc. 


Number. 


Value. 


Kepsirlng  dump-cart , 

Bepairing  baul'Cort 

Bspairing  lumber-wagon 

Bepairing  truck 

Bepairing  work-bench 

Repairing  spring  wagon 

New  work'bencti.... 

Cam-marker ..... 

Wason  doubletrees,  at  75  cents 

Plow  doubletrees 

Sbaftx  in  truck  wagon 

Tbimblo  skein ....................j. 

Bottom  in  wagon-bed 

Felloes  in  wagon-wheel 

Bepaiiing  wheelbarrow 

IStone-boat 

New  farm- wagon 

Shaft  in  cultivator 

Bepairing  wheelbarrow 

Bepairing  cultivator.-... 

Bepairing  hny-rake 

Bepairing  stone-barrow 

Shaft  in  bay-rake 

Sundries 


*2.S0 
3.00 
4.25 
2.00 
5.  GO 
3.60 
S.00 
7.  so 
1.S0 
75 
8.00 


60 


160.00 


In  addition  to  the  above  tlie  wagon  maker  assisted  the  carpenter  in  bnilding  the 
ice-honiie  and  in  yarions  other  ways. 
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Indian  Industrial  School, 
Genoa,  Nebr.,  September  15,  1887. 

Su:  Wilh  the  termination  of  another  fiscal  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
nbait  mj  aeoond  annaal  report  of  this  school. 

Tbe  period  thos  £Djr  passed  presents,  in  one  sense,  qnite  an  important  factor  in  the 
kImioI's  history,  being,  as  it  is,  tbe  end  of  the  first  prescribed  term,  and  therefore  a 
Mat  of  the  benefits  or  rather  proof  of  the  resolts  of  the  three  years'  labor. 

Tbe  quota  OMTie<l  for  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previons  one,  mn- 
ninc,  as  it  did,  over  170.  In  fact,  oar  buildings  have  been  overcrowded,  carrying,  as 
vedid  for  some  weeks,  as  many  as  215  children.  The  total  namber  thna  far  enrolled 
iDtbe«cbool  since  its  commencement,  February  20,  1884,  climbs  np  to  383,  of  which 
Bomber  ve  have  at  this  date  190  in  attendance,  being  'i.O  more  than  the  appropriation 
requireiiient.  In  order  to  form  a  better  as  well  as  a  more  succinct  statement  of  the 
tfTiral,  departure,  and  average  attendance,  the  following  tabular  form  may  prove  of 


Tribw 

Present 

dnrint;  the 

year. 

Arrived  is 
the  year. 

Betomed 
In  the  year. 

Died  in  the 
year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Sisa: 

Tukton 

9 

72 
14 

14 

25 
4 

3 

22 
8 

10 
8 
2 
2 

...... 

12 

■"■5 

4 

1 
1 
0 
3 
It 
1 

5 

65 

5 
16 

Bnabod    

"^  Rii)i»((     , .   . , 



n-w    r! :::":::::::;::  : 

PtSCM 

2 
1 

2 
2 

1 

Arickiras 

v-vdan 

Ctortam*.. 

...... 

3 

1 
25 

4 

Acnahow 

1 

3 

1 

"«imii  ,                                      ,  

1 

Totri. '. 

146 

S0 

53 

27 

04 

24 

2 

A  review  of  the  above,  as  well  as  a  comparison  with  it,  of  the  one  furnished  last 
Tear,  will  readily  show  the  various  changes  in  the  school.  It  will  be  seen  that  our 
avoage  attendance  is  greater,  and  that  the  nnmbur  qf  tribes  represented  is  increasod. 
AnoUnrfact  may  be  noticed — the  large  number  returned  home.  This  is  due  to  the 
tenn  of  many  having  expired.  In  regard  to  their  conduct  after  their  return  home, 
Tiews  will  be  presented  under  the  head  of  general  remarks.  In  the  mean  time  I  will 
take  np  the  several  subjects  of  our  school  and  industrial  interests. 

FABM. 

Xo  particular  change  during  the  year  has  been  made  in  the  farm,  except  such  as 
satorally  comes  in  the  planting  and  raising  of  the  various  crops.  The  several  yields 
bave  been  good,  and  in  many  cases  above  the  average.  The  wheat  crop,  of  which 
pearly  900  bushels  were  raised,  proved  a  vast  saving  in  living  expense,  the  same  be- 
ing given  in  exchange  for  flour.  The  com  and  oats  yield  were  equally  good.  In  this 
eoaneetion  it  may  be  added  with  truth  that  no  more  prodnctive,  satisfactory,  bene- 
ficial, or  pleasing  industry  was  ever  offered  to  the  Indian.  Our  boys,  almost  without 
exe^tiOD,  preferred  farm  work. 

GABDENINO. 

This  haa  been  made  a  very  important  factor  in  the  industrial  branch.  It  has  not 
been  without  its  results  in  more  instances  than  one.  The  variety  in  vegetables,  as 
well  aa  the  abundant  quantity  of  all,  has  made  our  table  fare  quite  an  easy  problem. 
The  children  by  degrees  formed  a  taste  for  the  garden  products^  and  seemed  to  crave 
last  the  meat  diet.  Perhaps  the  greatest  satisfaction  m  this  respect  experienced  is 
the  laet  that  another  step,  and  that,  too,  an  important  one,  has  been  made  by  them 
towards  adopting  a  better  way  of  nving.  The  orchard,  planted  under  my  predeces- 
•or,  althongh  not  yet  bearing  fruit,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  gives  evidence 
^beeomine  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  In  each  of  the  two  matters  above  re- 
fared  to,  \m  entire  labor  part  has  been  performed  by  the  boys  in  the  school,  the 
btata  only  supervising  the  work. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  school  buildings  remain  abont  the  same,  although  considerable  laboi  and  money 
has  been  expended  in  pntting  them  in  proper  and  saitable  repair.  The  improved  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  conveniences  thos  added,  make  the  total  outlay  for  repairs  a  sore 
and  satisfactory  investment.  Every  private  room,  dormitory,  and  hallway,  besides 
school-rooms,  kitchen,  assembly  rooms,  wash-rooms  and  dining-room  have  been 
painted;  thus  rendering  the  building  clean,  habitable,  and  healthy.  Of  new  bnUd- 
ings  erected,  the  most  substantial  is  the  carpenter^shop,  which  is  4U  by  S20,  and  being 
two  stories  and  a  half  high,  lined  and  ceiled  throughout,  is  sufficiently  commodious. 
A  bam,  cow-shed,  hog-shed,  ice-house,  granary  and  corn-crib  have  also  been  erected. 
The  grananr  and  ice-house  are  built  of  brick,  and  very  well  adapted  for  the  pnrpose 
intended.  Underneath  the  former  is  a  large  root-cellar  the  same  sise  as  the  boildJng, 
and  capable  of  holding  many  hundred  bn&els  of  vegetables.  But  little  skilled  labor 
was  employed  in  the  erection  of  any  of  the  above.  The  boys  took  to  the  work  with 
a  will  and  spirit,  displaying  a  very  great  interest,  as  they  beheld,  day  by  day,  each 
stmotnre  approaching  completion.  Another  fact  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  the 
granary  is  that  it  is  absolutely  mouse  and  rat  tight,  and  thereby  free  from  the  serious 
objection  nrjged  against  such  baildiugs  when  ofwood. 

Still  another  important  feature  to  be  mentioned  is  the  erection  of  a  60-foot  wind- 
mill tower  with  a  12-foot  power  wheel,  and  a  300-barrel  tank,  elevated  sufficiently 
to  cairy  water  to  the  attic  story.  About  500  feet  of  water-main  has  been  laid,  thus 
bringing  water  into  the  girls'  and  boys'  wash-room  and  kitchen.  A  large  cesspool 
has  been  dug  and  walled  with  brick,  and  connected  with  the  building  by  some  300 
feet  of  6-inch  tile.  The  old  laundry  building  has  been  repaired,  with  a  view  to  using 
same  for  a  shop  of  some  kind,  when  the  contemplated  lanndry  is  completed. 

■A  careful  estimate  of  the  value  added  to  the  Government  property  by  the  above 
boUdiogs,  on  a  basis  of  what  they  would  cost  were  they  built  with  skilled  labor 
would  not  fall  far  short  of  |8,000. 


The  following  industries,  in  addition  to  farming  and  gardening,  have  been  opened 
to  the  benefit  of  the  boys,  viz:  Carpentry,  blacksmithing,  painting,  harness-making, 
shoe-making,  and  printing.  The  fiist  and  second  of  these  trades  are  found  on  the 
premises.  In  these  ample  and  steady  work  was  proTided  for  the  boys ;  cold  or  bad 
weather  was  the  only  thing  preventing.  The  detail  in  each  has  been  of  six  to 
eight  boys  each  half  day.    With  few  exceptions  they  have  improved. 

As  to  the  other  trades,  places  were  found  in  the  village  for  a  detail.  They  have 
regularly  gone  to  their  work  and  very  seldom  came  back  any  complaint.  At  times, 
however,  some  nnsatisfactory  reports  were  returned,  but  they  were  not  frequent,  in 
comparison  with  the  same  number  of  white  ap[)rentices.  This  plan,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  be  attended  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  shops  upon  the  premises.  In 
these  instances  it  is  possible  to  maintain  entire  control  over  the  pupils,  while  in  the 
other,  for  a  time,  they  pass  away,  and  are,  at  least  to  some  extent,  under  the  evil  temp- 
tations, which  all  shops  in  a  sinall  place  are  apt  to  be  cursed  with,  l>eing,  as  they 
oftentimes  are,  the  resort  of  idlers  rather  than  workers.  This  objection  will  very  soon 
be  overcome,  as  we  are  looking  forward  and  hope  soon  to  have  all  these  trades  intro- 
duced upon  the  Government  premises,  and  so  have  shops  of  our  own.  In  fao^  plans 
already  nave  been  prepared,  and  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  material  are  already 
nnder  consideration. 

SCHOOL  STOCK. 

This  consists  chiefly  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  The  herd  of  the  first  has  greatly 
increased,  and  the  purchase  of  four  milch  cows  considerably  added  to  the  snpplvof 
milk.  With  this  the  children's  tables  have  been  well  provided,  and  this  fact  has 
proved  an  extreme  source  of  delight  to  them.  The  hogs  did  fairly  well.  Cholera  was 
very  prevalent  in  the  county,  and  the  school  herd  sustained  some  losses.  However, 
many  were  not  affected,  and  the  farmer  and  boys  butchered  a  large  number  fQCJvinter's 
nse.  Some  of  the  meat  was  served  fresh,  but  the  greater  part^  hams  and  shoulders  par- 
ticularly, was  salt«d  down  and  served  later  on  in  the  year,  thus  afibrding  the  chil- 
dren a  winter's  change  of  meat  diet,  a  fact  which  they  greatly  relished. 

SCHOOL-ROOM. 

This  forms  a  very  important  part  in  the  training  of  the  children.  Here  the  indus- 
tries are  put  aside,  and  the  mental  faculties  of  the  children  are  tested.  The'Sdlntion 
of  the  Indian  question  can  not  be  worked  out  in  a  single  day  or  year.  It  must  be 
tested  by  a  regular,  earnest,  and  faithful  application  of  the  combined  inflnence  and 
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ittanKth  of  study  and  labor.  Let  this  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  work  will  flag  or  bo 
iapcoperly  performed.  Contiooons  and  systematic  work  has  been,  therefore,  given 
to  \hn  department.  Study  and  its  features  were  inculcated  more  with  a  view  to  the 
pnctieal  than  the  scholastic.  The  idea  of  learning  by  rote  and  observation,  apart  from 
nasoning  and  inquiry,  has  been  steadily  discountenanced.  The  theory  has  proved  a 
•■eeesifu  one,  and  in  consequence  a  sure  and  very  perceptible  advancement  has  been 
aotieeable.  More  interest  in  studies  has  been  manifested,  accompanied  by  a  greater 
Mai  and  determination  to  push  forward,  the  nnited  power  of  wliich  has  produced  a 
bdider  expansion  of  thought,  and  that  openly  in  the  English  tongue.  It  was  the  clos- 
ing of  a  three  years'  course  to  many,  and  the  hope  is  strong — may  the  belief  be  stronger 
MM  the  realization  surer — that  the  school-room  work  will  not  be  lost. 

OROinn>s. 

Tast  ehaoges  in  this  respect  have  been  made.  Two  years  ago  nothing  had  l>een 
done.  To-day  the  grounds  in  front  and  around  the  buildings  are  seeded  down  with 
Une  naas,  and  a  veir  pretty  lawn  greets  the  eye.  Nnmerous  trees  of  various  kinds, 
as  well  as  mnch  skrabbery,  have  been  planted.  Flower  beds  also  have  been  laid  ont, 
.  and  an  open  drive-way  to  the  main  entrance.  A  neat  and  tasty  picket  fence  divides 
and  nbdivides  the  girls',  boys',  and  officers'  grounds. 

SAmTABT  CONDITIONS. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  general  health  of  the  children  has  been 
|osd.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  every  respect  to  keep  buildings  clean,  dormi- 
tsiies  well  ventilated,  and  anything  tending  to  create  or  harbor  disease  far  remqved. 
It  most  be  expected  that  some  sickness  will  occor  where  so  mauy  children  are  to- 
(ether.  Onr  hfMpitals,  both  for  girls  and  boys,  are  in  the  main  school  bnilding. 
Their  locality,  aa  well  as  their  arrangement,  renders  them  illy  lit  for  the  purpose  in- 
teaded.  Thus  we  ore  deprived  of  any  proper  and  jodicions  means  to  prevent  the 
•ftaad  ef  eoDtagione  disease.  This  serlons  difficulty  will  b»'met  as  soon  as  the  new 
koapital  is  oompleted. 

Oar  death-rate  has  been  two— one  a  Winnebago  and  the  other  an  Arapaho.  The 
latter  ean  hardly  be  credited  to  the  school,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  man  grown,  came 
bers  sick,  and  in  fact  was  beyond  the  reach  of  care  and  treatment  at  the  time  of 
hisanivaL 

la  this  connection  it  must  be  stated  that  the  want  of  proper  bathing  faeilities  occa- 
•ioiis  BDch  annoyance.  Not  only  wonld  there  be  less  tronble  in  keeping  the  children 
alcaa  and  healthy,  but  the  proportion  of  sickness  wonld  be  materially  lessened.  As 
vas  the  case  last  year,  so  this,  onr  bathing  has  to  be  done  in  common  wooden  wash- 
tabs.  The  process  of  heatingtbe  water  is  cmde  and  unsatisfactory.  It  may  appear  an 
tmy  task,  bat  the  practical  work  of  washing  over  170  children  with  onr  present  ar- 
nagementa  almost  discourages  the  bravest. 

HOD8B-WORK. 

This  belonga  almost  exclusively  to  the  girls,  and  falls  under  the  management  of  the 
■atna  and  cook.  Each  month  the  girls  have  been  changed  in  their  work.  It  is 
tns  the  variety  of  labor  to  which  they  may  be  assiftued  is  not  so  great  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  boys;  they  are  apt,  though,  in  their  several  departments  and  show  evi- 
imuta  of  industry.  They  are  easier  managed  and  give  less  trouble  than  the  boys ;  - 
ttsy  Bore  mtdily  take  up  with  the  duties  assigned  them,  are  more  careful  of  their 
toss,  and  seem  better  disposed  to  adopt  a  new  way  ot  living.  Owing  to  the  very 
iMt  laundry  facilities,  as  well  as  a  smaller  number  of  the  qnota  being  girls,  the 
VMfaiag  and  ironing  has  to  be  done  by  the  boya  This  deprives  the  girls  of  a  very 
Iwtant  and  certainly  necessary  part  of  housekeeping.  Perhaps  the  most  notice- 
aM»«?idenc«  of  the  girls'  advancement  was  shown  in  the  kitchen.  Duriog  the  vaca- 
tia>  «f  the  regular  cook  that  department  was  under  the  care  and  charge  6t  one  of  the 
kqpr  Indian  girls;  she  did  remarkably  well,  not  only  in  regard  to  her  control  over 
IVMriatairts,  bat  in  the  well-prepared  meals  furnished  the  children's  table.  Such 
■aiastuiee  explodes  the  idea  that  the  Indian  is  incapable  of  household  management. 
BigMdiBgtbe  needs  ia  oar  household  work,  we  await  with  hope  and  patience  Uie  erec- 
iiM  if  oar  new  bnilding  with  proper  appliances. 


iW«A-npeated  story  to  speak  of  what  is  here  needed.    What  we  have,  every 

tho  most  of  and  secure  the  best  results.    Certain  is  it,  though, 

difficulties  attend  the  accomplishment  of  what  Is  actaally 
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performed.  Expectations  spread  out,  bnt  realizations  seem  at  each  year's  end  to 
uarrovr  and  diminish.  The  force  is  snffloient,  bat  so  poor  and  limited  the  means,  so 
confined  and  prescribed  the  boauds,  that  the  work,  and  therefore  the  results,  are 
hampered. 

With  very  little  bailding  accommodation  the  number  of  pnpils  coald  be  increased, 
and  thereby  the  work  qaite  as  easily  doubled.    New  bnildings,  therefore,  sboald  be 

S'ven  the  school.  The  girls  and  boys  should  occupy  quarters  under  separate  roots, 
ore  industries  should  be  introduced,  thus  affording  more  opportunities  for  a  greater 
number.  Some  proper  system  of  heatice,  either  by  steam  or  hot  air,  sfaoold  be 
adopted.  Increased  water  supply  should  also  be  arranged  for.  Some  means  shoold 
be  adopted  to  afford  protection  against  fire,  in  which  respect  we  are  now  utterly 
helpless.  These  matters  ought  to  receive  a  very  careful  consideration  and  be  acted 
upon  at  a  verjr  early  day.  Heedless  and  unnecessary  delay  may  be  the  canoe  of  a 
serious  loss  which  prompt  action  could  have  averted. 

GEKEBAL  KKHASKS. 

Tonching  more  particularly  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  work ' 
here,  and  somewhat  in  detail,  will  be  found  added  a  special  report  &om  the  year's  ex- 
amination of  the  school  physician. 

A  few  statements  now  as  to  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  study  and  industrial  train- 
ing. The  wisdom  of  the  present  course  pursued  by  the  Oovemment  is  no  longer  a 
question  purely  theoretical,  based  upon  some  visionary  idea  of  the  philanthropist, 
but  a  practical  application  of  the  best  means  for  attaining  the  best  ends.  .The 
qnestion  is  beyond  any  fanciful  reasoning.  It  must  be  argued  from  a  common- 
sense  view,  and  the  Indian  made  to  realize  the  changes  time  and  progrres  have 
mad,e.  It  is  frequently  a  query  of  the  secular  press,  as  well  as  the  doubting  pablic, 
whether  education,  or  indnstrial  training  serves  any  good  purpose.  The  dif- 
ficulty lies  not  so  much  in  the  school  children  as  in  their  parents  and  homes.  At 
present  the  children  are  in  the  minority.  Struggle  as  they  may  they  find  the  battle 
at  home  overwhelming  and  themselves  almost  helpless.  Very  few  of  them  can  With- 
stand the  surroundings.  They  must  either  return  to  school  or  drop  down  to  the  par- 
ents' level.  This  theory  of  the  question  is  being  now  daily  tested  by  the  retnm  of 
children  to  the  reservations  from  the  various  schools.  Some  of  the  pupils  who  left 
here  jast  spring  are  doing  well :  others  have  failed  to  do  all  they  would  and  hoped  to 
do,  and  in  consequence  have  taken  the  only  course  open.  So  true  is  this  that  one  of 
the  larger  girls  writes  back  that  she  "is  not  going  to  try  anymore  after  this,  for  they 
(parents)  have  disappointed  me  now."  Another  instance,  though,  should  be  mentioned. 
Among  those  who  returned  to  one  of  the  Dakota  agencies  was  a  girl  thirteen  years 
of  age.  She  spent  one  night  at  home,  when,  seeing  the  escort  who  accompanied  her 
to  the  reservation,  ran  to  him  and  refused  to  leave  him.  It  is  needless  to  add  she  was 
permitted  to  return  to  school,  and  is  now  entered  for  another  term.  Her  life  here 
made  her  resist  the  vicious  surroundings  of  camp  life.  Not  willing  to  accept  them, 
young  as  she  was,  sh^  selected  of  her  own  free  will  the  place  which  had  been  her 
home  for  the  last  three  years.  Such  eases  are  not  frequent,  but  when  brought  to  one's 
notice  they  throw  at  least  a  grain  of  comfort  into  the  work  and  give  much  hope  of 
still  greater  encouragement  for  the  future.  I  mention  one  more  case  tO  show  the 
parent's  influence.  A  girl  sixteen  years  of  age  writes,  "I  want  to  come  back,  but 
my  mother  don't  want  me  to  come  again.  She  don't  want  me  to  go  to  school  any 
more."  These  several  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  what  the  children  have  to  con- 
tend with.     * 

Another  feature  of  this  question  is  the  farm  industry.  It  strongl^r  impresses  me 
ihat  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  care  of  stock  should  be  made  a  special  study.  Its 
importance  can  not  be  urged  too  much  nor  too  emphatically.  Trades  are  a  benefit, 
but  after  all  the  more  interest  shown  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil  the  sooner  tepees  will 
give  way  to  houses  and  the  camping-ground  for  a  night  to  a  well-cultivated  farm. 
Of  land  there  is  abundance,  of  tools  and  implements  there  are  plenty ;  its  valne  and 
their  uses  must  be  taught.  Ko  more  fertile  field  for  such  purpose  than  the  heart, 
brains,  and  strength  of  the  young  men  sent  from  the  reservations  to  school.  On  their 
retnm  home  welt  fitted  and  prepared  are  they  to  take  up  and  follow  the  vocations 
taught  them.  Let,  then,  more  interest  be  shown  on  the  part  of  the  schools  in  farm 
work  and  the  benefits  therefrom  to  be  derived  will  sooner  be  realized. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  deserving  of  more  than  passing  notice.  I  refer  to  the 
nae  of  the  Indian  tongue.  There  can  not  be  any  question  about  the  wisdom  of  teach- 
ing English  exclusively.  Experience  proves  that  progress  is  greater,  quicker,  more 
reliable,  and  more  beneficial  when  the  language  is  common.  The  control  of  the  chil- 
dren is  much  easier  and  their  willingness  to  adopt  our  ways  more  perceptible.  They 
are  deprived  of  nothing ;  they  lose  nothing.  The  quicker  they  are  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  acquire  not  only  our  ways  but  our  language  the  more  readily 
will  our  purpose  be  accomplished. 
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CkMely  allied  with  the  foregoioe  is  that  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  collecting  und 
tiling  the  schools  removed  from  the  reserves.  Those  only  who  have  made  attempts 
to  teeore  children  can  know  the  difficnlties  attending  ever;^  step.  It  is  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  physical  endarance  and  moral  patience.  No  compulsions  or  threats  can  be  ex- 
ercised toward  parents  or  children.  The  agent,  no  matter  how  willing  and  ready  to 
help,  is  powerleso.  Let  the  parent  refara  or  child  be  unwilling,  and  any  further  at- 
tempt only  wastes  time  and  causes  more  discouragement.  This  fact  is  particularly 
true  oo  reservations  where  boarding-schools  are  established.  One  can  not  have  a 
choice,  and  oftentimes  takes  children  who  ought  not  to  be  received.  It  furthermore 
remits  in  the  selection  of  children  from  camp  life ;  in  other  words,  those  who  never 
hare  been  at  school,  or  whom  the  day  or  boarding  schools  can  not  secure.  The  effect 
of  (bis  iii  to  throx  into  the  school  a  lot  of  non-English-speaking  Indian  children. 
The  regular  routine  of  school  duties  is  interrupted  and  the  standard  of  the  school 
lowered.  Many  times  they  are  quite  young,  and  by  the  time  they  become  capable 
their  term  is  ended. 

Another  view  of  this  question  is  crowding  itself  to  the  front.  One  generally  hears, 
"  What  becomes  of  the  young  men  after  their  return  home  t "  Is  not  the  question, 
"  What  becomes  of  the  girls,"  equally  or  more  pertinent  t  Doubly  do  they  need  care 
aad  protection.  Their  early  teach  ing  and  home  influence  is  so  d  ifforent  in  its  tendency 
from  the  lessons  taught  them  at  school.  They  may  endeavor  their  best  to  do  right  at 
borne,  but  their  chances  are  few.  The  boys  have  the  laud  to  cnltivatc  or  their  trades 
to  follow,  or  can  obtain  employment  oftentimes  in  and  around  the  agency  ;  the  girls 
have  nothing.  Were  they  incliued,  as  they  often  are,  to  do  for  theoiselves,  the  op- 
portonity  not  offering  itself  they  are  helpless  to  bring  it  about.  For  their  improve- 
ment and  the  incnlcatine  of  a  home  idea,  I  should  recommend  the  doing  away,  as  far 
as  possible  and  practicable,  the  cooking,  washing,  etc.,  on  a  large  scale.  Better  have 
a  number  of  small  stoves,  kitchens,  ana  kitchen  utensils,  and  let  the  girls  be  taught 
to  care  and  cook  for  a  certain  number,  as  the  housekeeper  would  for  her  small 
home.  Such  a  course  would  give  them  some  idea  of  looking  after  and  caring  for  a 
home.  For  the  lack  of  this  as  weU  as  disregard  for  home  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles.  Their  wandering  nature  and  roving  disposition  gives  them  no  such  desire. 
This  let  them  once  cling  to  and  hold,  and  a  long  stride  has  been  made  in  the  right 
diitctioo. 

For  a  still  further  protection  of  the  schools  the  idea  of  the  black-list  should  be 
carried  ont.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  not  ouly  should  each  superintendent 
send  the  names  of  pupils  placed  on  that  list  to  the  Department,  but  also  to  each  school 
off  the  reserve  and  the  agency  to  which  such  child  belongs. 

There  is  yet  another  question  often  asked,  "  Ros  the  Indian  child  capacity  f"  Of 
this  there  is  and  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Indian  has  brains  and  mental  powers,  bnt 
the  chief  di  fBcuIty  seems  to  be,  "  Will  he  use  them  t "  If  he  only  can  be  induced  to 
(hake  off  the  iuflnenco  of  the  old  tradiiions,  stand  ont  for  some  sort  of  independence, 
and  show  an  ambitions  spirit  to  go  ahead,  he  will  then  astonish  many  a  doubting 
mind.  In  eveir  instance  where  a  boy  or  girl  has  displayed  a  free,  determined  will, 
aometbing  has  been  done.  However,  they  seem  to  fall  fjir  short  of  a  full  renlizaiion 
of  their  own  powers,  and  how  really  noble  they  can  make  their  own  mau  and  woman 
hood.  Herein,  tben,  lies  the  whole  difflcnlty.  The  Indian  in  comoion  parlance  rep- 
resents tbo  meaner  and  baser  instincts  of  humanity.  This  results  from  their  early 
history.  In  their  endeavors  they  have  this  prejudice  to  overcome,  and  yet  by  deed 
isd  will  accomplish  all  that  is  expected.  The  child  feels  this  more  keenly  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine.  The  surest  and  safest  way,  then,  is  to  keep  the  children  from  this 
early  prcjadice.  The  more  frequently  they  come  within  its  baleful  iuflnence  the 
harder  becomes  the  task  to  stir  or  move  their  will  power.  Tlis  course  must  be 
adopted.  They  must  be  taught  their  own  capacity  and  made  to  feel  their  own  men- 
tal strength.  This  done  and  tliey  will  help  in  a  marked  degree,  not  only  to  further 
the  present  policy  of  the  Department,  but  to  revolutionize  the  present  condition  of 
Indian  life. 

In  closing,  I  detiire  to  state  that  the  work  for  the  past  year  here  has  moved  on  most 
latiafaetoriTy  and  harmoniously.  I  desire  toexpress  my  appreciation  for  tbo  iiuivemal 
confidence  shown  me  by  my  employes. 

For  the  hearty  and  unqualified  support  as  well  as  thoughtful  consideration  shown 
for  the  work  here  by  tho  Department  I  tender  sincere  thanks,  and  beg  to  remain, 
with  ranch  respect, 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

HOIIACE  R.  CnASK, 

Superintendent. 
The  CoiotissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affairs, 

WoBhington,  D.  C. 
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Albuquebqck  Indian  Indubtrial  School, 

Augtut  31,  1887. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annaal  report  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  Indian  school  at  this  place,  for  the  year  ending  Angnst  31,  ISHJ, 

Prior  to  my  arrival  here  on  the  2d  of  October,  1866,  on  which  date  I  assnmed  con- 
trol, the  inatitntion  had  been  under  the  management  of  Superintendent  R.  W.  D. 
Bryan,  an  appointee  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  The  Government  had 
previoosly  tnmed  over  the  school  farm  and  buildings  that  had  been  erected  thereon 
to  the  use  of  this  religious  society,  aud  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  them  to  e»- 
tablish  and  keep  up  a  school  with  all  the  educational  facilities  and  a  few  of  the 
more  important  industrial  features  of  the  larger  Indian  schools  in  the  East  and  else- 
where. The  new  buildings  were  erected  in  1884,  and  the  Echool  therefore  had  been 
operated  by  the  Presbyterian  board  for  a  little  more  than  two  years.  As  the  society 
claimed  to  own  the  furniture  and  all  other  interior  appliances,  and  as  no  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  by  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of  this  property,  the  bnUd- 
ings  were  found  on  my  arrival  destitute  of  everything.  The  situation  of  affairs  waa 
far  from  encouraging. 

The  first  three  months  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  work  of  estimating  for  snppliea 
and  collecting  the  children  from  the  different  pueblos.  The  latter  task  was  oy  no 
means  an  easy  one.  To  one  having  no  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  as  he  is,  and 
only  such  meager  knowledge  of  bis  ways  and  habits  as  are  found  in  the  imperfect 
accounts  furnished  in  the  ordinary  histories,  the  labor  incident  to  the  successful  or- 
ganization of  snch  a  school  as  the  Government  designs  can  not  weU  be  calculated. 
Obstacles  arising  irom  this  source,  as  well  as  from  want  of  experience  in  the  rather 
complicated  routine  of  Government  business,  presented  themselves  at  the  very  be- 
ginning. What  to  do,  and  how,  were  puEzling  questions.  The  school,  although  it 
had  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  was  under  so  different  regime  in  many  re- 
spects as  to  render  it  necessary  to  begin  its  organization  at  the  foundation.  So  many 
inflnences  directly  at  variance  with  one  another  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Indian  to  secnre  his  patronage  that  he  was  found  hardened  against  the  more  nsnal 
arguments  in  favor  of  education  and  civilization,  and  in  a  state  of  chronic  donbt 
and  disbelief. 

Several  pueblos  were  visited  by  A^ent  Williams  and  myself  in  which  opposition  to 
schools  of  the  most  violent  and  obstinate  kind  had  taken  deep  root.  Their  princi- 
pal men  could  not  bo  reached  by  the  arts  of  persaasion,  reason,  or  tact.  Maoh  of 
this  state  of  thinf^,  I  am  forced  to  believe,  is  due  to  the  questionable,  not  to  say 
reprehensible,  devices  that  have  been  for  years  systematically  re-sorted  to  to  secnre 
children.  They  were  suspicions  of  everything  and  everyl>ody,  and  complained  that 
they  had  been  so  often  deceived  that  they  conid  not  put  faith  in  the  promises  we 
made  them.  Snch  was  the  case  especially  with  the  pueblos  Santa  Domingo  and 
Jemes,  from  neither  of  which,  although  two  of  the  largest  in  the  Territory,  were  we 
able  to  secure  any  children.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Superintendent  Biley, 
about  the  Ist  of  January,  considerable  effort  had  been  made  in  the  northern  pueblos, 
but  not  with  such  results  da  was  anticipated.  The  best  that  could  be  said,  was, 
that  atrial  had  been  made  and  a  score  of  children  were  within  the  walls  of  the  insti- 
tution as  the  consequence.  From  this  date  onward  the  school  rapidly  filled  until  by 
February  1  an  attendance  of  upwards  of  130  was  reached.  I  have  t<>  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge that  the  collecting  of  so  large  a  number  of  children  in  so  short  a  time  was 
due  to  the  presence  and  able  service  of  Superintendent  Riley  and  Agent  Williams, 
both  of  whom  visited  with  me  all  the  more  important  pneblos.  I  am  conscions  of,  and 
fully  appreciate,  t^  aid  which  these  gentlemen  rendered  me  at  a  time  when  the  out- 
look was  anything  bat  hopeful. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  maximum  attendance  attained  during  the  year  was  reached  in  the  quarter 
ending  June  30,  when  170  children  were  enroUed.  In  this  number,  five  distinct  tribes 
were  represented,  viz :  The  Pneblos,  Kavajos,  Mescalero  Apache,  Pima,  and  Papago. 
Of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  San  Felipe  famished  39,  Islcta  36,  Laguna  18,  Santa  Anna  10, 
Cia  8,  Acoma  8,  Cochita  5,  and  San  Dia  5,  making  a  total  ot  129  from  the  Pneblos. 
There  were  8  Navnjos  from  Canoncito  Cojo,  1  Mescalero  Apache,  7  Papagoe,  and  83 
Pimas.    The  highest-average  attendance  was  182. 

PRESENT  CAPACITY,  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  main  building,  in  the  two  most  essential  featnreeof 
dormitories  and  dining-room,  can  not  fairly  be  placed  at  more  than  175.  With  the  two 
unfliniahed  buildings  completed  there  will  be  added  larger  dormitory  facilities,  two 
store-rooms,  and  many  other  rooma  intended  to  serve  for  workshops  aud  a  variety  of 
other  purposes.    Through  the  liberality  of  the  Department  extensive  improvementa 
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10  bnilding  and  repairing  are  expected  to  be  nndertalien  early  this  fall.  Wlien  the 
improvemenU  now  under  contemplation  are  completed  it  is  believed  that  the  instita- 
Uon  will  affotd  comfortable  accommodations  for  250  pnpils. 

INOCSTBIAI.  KDCCATION. 

Industrial  education  natarally  divides  itself  into  two  general  classes,  farming  and 
the  tradee.  In  the  former  occupation  may  be  embodied,  besides  the  ordinary  dnties 
pertaining  to  the  care  and  cnltivation  of  crops  and  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  nse  of 
agrienltnral  implements,  much  labor  of  a  general  character,  the  necessity  for  which 
evei7  tktifty  and  intelligent  farmer  recognises.  The  Indian  has  a  natnral  aversion 
to  mannal  labor  of  whatever  kind.  This  aversion  is  hereditary.  He  interests  him- 
self only  in  what  has  been  an  object  of  interest  to  bis  father.  Idleness  snits  him  mncli 
better  than  work.  To  overcome  this  natural  tendency  to  laziness  is  the  first  and 
■est  important  step  to  take,  and  this  object  can  be  best  secured  by  ascertaining  as 
&r  as  possible  to  what  occupation  his  mind  inclines,  and  then  creating  within  him  a 
deep  interest  to  learn  how  to  do  his  work  well.  A  common  fault,  I  apprehend,  in 
training  the  Indian  indnstrially  lies  in  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  teachers  themselves. 
Tbey  upear  to  reason  that  because  the  Government  appoints  them  to  these  positions 
mannal  labor  is  beneath  their  dignity ;  that  they  are  merely  engaged  to  look  on  and 
perform  all  their  teaching  with  the  tongue,  and  leave  hand  training  entirely  out  of 
tbe  question.  Of  the  trades,  without  doubt,  the  three  roost  practical  and  useful  for 
ttie  Indian  are  those  that  teach  how  to  work  in  wood,  leather,  and  iron. 

TBXFARM. 

The  farm  may  be  truthfully  said  to  be  in  an  embryo  state.  Of  the  66  acres  com- 
pering it  not  more  than  5  or  6  had  been  put  under  cnltivation.  This  small  portion 
bad  been  seeded  to  alfalfa,  but  owing  to  its  partial  failure  the  annual  crop  has  been  a 
•canty  one.  Until  this  year  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise  vegetables  and  other 
Karden  supplies.  Though  2  or  3  acres  were  plowed,  leveled,  manured,  and  put  in  fair 
tillable  condition  in  the  spring  and  planted  with  the  more  necessary  kind  of  veget- 
able seeds,  the  crop  product  from  present  indications  will  be  so  small  as  to  bo  hardly 
worth  considering.  The  farm  in  great  part  is,  like  most  of  the  land  adjoining  it,  of  a 
cold  and  strongly  alkali  nature.  It  is  in  its  rough,  wild  state,  and  can  only  be 
brought  out  of  Its  almost  hopeless  condition  of  sterility  piece  by  piece,  and  by  great 
labor  of  tbe  plow  and  thorongh  enriching.  From  ei^ht  to  twelve  of  the  larger  bovs 
were  regularly  detailed  to  assist  the  fanner,  and,  while  the  showing  at  the  end  of  the 
aeason  will  be  far  from  satisfactory,  tbe  failure  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  cause 
above  stated,  as  commendable  energy  and  judgment  were  shown  by  him  from  the 
beginning.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  fit  for  irrigation  and  tillage  the  coming  fall  and 
winter  4  or  5  acres  of  unbroken  land,  which,  in  addition  to  that  worked  the  past 
year,  will  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  practical  lessons  in  farming  for  the  boys  dur- 
ing next  year. 

raFROVXHENT  OF  THE  GROUNDS. 

Another  industry  whereby  much  outside  manual  labor  has  been  performed  is  that 
connected  with  the  building  of  stone  and  gravel  walks  and  grading  of  the  grounds 
immediately  surrounding  the  buildings.  Ueference  has  already  been  made  in  former 
letters  to  the  low  situation  of  the  buildings,  and  the  difficulty,  because  of  this,  of  se- 
cnring  good  drainage  and  keeping  the  ground  about  dry  and  clean  during  the  wet 
aeason.  To  wholly  remedy  the  natural  defects  of  location  is  impossible,  but  to  so 
ebange  the  nature  of  the  soil  approaching  it  as  to  free  it  from  cesspools  and  water- 
baaios  in  which  to  collect  fllth,  whence  arises  deadly  miasm  to  poison  the  air  and 
render  life nnsafe,  is  entirely  possible.  The  old,  worthless,  disgraceful  oat-buildings 
-were  torn  down  and  replaced  by  new  and  more  commodious  ones,  built  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  tbe  main  bnilding.  Broad,  hard  walks  constructed  of  stone  and  gravel 
now  lead  to  them.  Fully  4,000  loads  of  dirt  were  hauled  to  fill  the  low  places,  and 
this  was  covered  for  a  considerable  distance  around  with  gravel  drawn  from  the  foot- 
bills  nearly  2  miles  away.  It  is  estimated  that  a  thunsand  loads  of  gravel  have 
been  drawn  during  the  past  season  for  this  purpose.  This  work  was  done  under  tbe 
direction  of  the  industrial  teacher;  it  was  greatly  needed,  and  while  much  still  re- 
mains undone  in  this  direction,  yet  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  pat  the  yards 
and  grounds  in  a  clean,  dry,  and  healthy  condition. 

CABFEMTRT. 

Daring  the  past  year  instruction  was  given  in  this  trade.  A  carpenter  was  em- 
ployed irregularly  up  to  the  1st  of  March.    Tables  for  the  dining-room,  an  office  case. 
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and  many  other  articles  needed  for  nse  in  the  school  were  mannfactared.    A  large 
amoant  of  repairing  was  also  done  on  the  l>uildings  from  time  to  time. 

On  the  1st  of  April  twenty-six  boys  and  four  girls  from  the  Pima  agency  In  Ari- 
zona arrived  at  ibe  school.  These  boys,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  are  large  in 
stature  and  quite  woU  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  general  work.  Their  good  be- 
havior and  the  industry  displayed  by  them,  both  in  the  school-room  and  elsewhere, 
reflects  credit  upon  the  training  they  have  received  at  the  agency  school,  and  the 
evident  capacity  of  their  race  for  advancement  in  civilization. 

The  regular  school  carpenter  arrived  the  second  week  in  April.  Several  of  the 
Pima  boys,  with  two  who  had  worked  at  the  trade  at  Carlisle,  and  one  from  the  Mes- 
calero  agency,  were  immediately  placed  nnder  his  instruction.  Since  this  time  a 
marked  degree  of  progress  has  been  made  in  this  department  and  much  work  aconm- 
complished.  All  have  shown  remarkable  interest  in  learning  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent tools  and  how  to  sharpen,  care  for,  and  to  nse  them,  and  a  few  have  exhibited 
exceptional  mechanical  talent.  The  extensive  building  and  repairing  soon  to  be  com- 
jnenced  will  present  an  excellent  field  for  practical  instruction  in  all  the  impor- 
tant details  of  house  architecture,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  expected,  judging  from  the 
order,  activity,  and  earnestness  that  have  hitherto  prevailed,  that  by  the  close  of  taext 
year  someof  the  boys  will  havegainedsufficient  knowledge  of  carpentry  to  be  called, 
if  not  skilled,  at  least  progressive  workmen.  From  the  carpenter's  report  to  me  I  will 
qnote:  "We  have  constructed,  in  new  work,  fence  to  girls' yard,  new  water-closets, 
one  coal  shed,two  carriage  sheds,  a  large  number  of  tables,  three  large  cnpboards,  tw^o 
refrigerators,  several  door  and  window  screens,  clothes-presses,  and  nnmerons  other 
articles  for  nse  in  the  different  departments.  We  have  also  finished  up  second  story  of 
carpenter  shop,  and  put  shingled  roof  on  store-room  adjoining,  and  have  kept  all  the 
buildings,  fences,  gates,  and  mrmiug  implements  in  thorough  repair;  and  aside  from 
this  work  have  painted  fence  to  girls'  yard,  windmill,  and  tank,  carpenter's  shop,  all  the 
tin  roof  (except  antiniBhed  buildings),  water-closets,  and  the  exterior  wood  and  brick 
work  of  the  school  building.  We  have  already  quite  a  quantity  of  the  fijiished  ma- 
terial out  for  the  larger  unhnished  building." 

THE  SEWING  ROOM. 

With  a  small  force  of  girls  employed,  and  these  only  a  part  of  the  time,  have  man- 
ufactured since  December  last  1,471  garments.  Of  these,  398  were  sheets,  339  pillow- 
cases, 214  towels,  119  dresses,  30  girls'  skirts,  207  pieces  girls'  underwear,  40  boys' 
pauts,  besides  a  number  of  other  articles  needed  for  nse  in  the  dining-room,  kitchen, 
laundry,  dormitories,  etc.  In  addition  to  tho  work  above  described  the  weekly  re- 
pairing of  the  boys'  clothiug  was  attended  to,  and  this  formed  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion ot  the  labor  of  this  room.  A  half-dozen  of  the  girls  learned  bow  to  ran  the  ma- 
chine, sewing  drosses  and  other  garments  with  much  skill  and  dispatch. 

DOMESTIC  TRAININO. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  girls  in  the  institution  daring  the  greaterpart  of  the 
year,  very  little  attention  could  be  paid  to  household  work,  such  as  cooking,  makin){ 
brood,  washing,  ironing,  etc.  For  a  time  all  the  labor  of  the  laundry,  dining-room, 
dormitories,  etc.,  was  dono  by  details  of  boys. 

As  there  were  not  girls  enough  to  perform  all  the  work  in  any  one  of  these  depart- 
ments it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  make  up  details  of  both  sexes,  but  was  deemed 
best  to  avoid  the  danger  incident  to  their  commingling.  This  placed  all  such  labor 
upon  the  boys.  Later  ou  the  making  of  the  beds,  sweeping,  and  cleaning  both  the 
boys'  and  girls'  sleeping  apartments  were  turned  over  to  the  girls,  to  be  done  by  them 
under  the  supervision  uf  the  matron  and  assistant  matron.  A  few  of  the  girls  have 
also  recently  been  put  in  charge  uf  the  laundress  to  assist  her  at  the  washing  and 
ironing.  Watchful  supervision  on  her  part  has  made  the  experiment  a  success  and 
good  results  are  reported. 

ADDITIONAL  INDUSTRIES. 

A  shoe  and  harness  maker  and  tailoress  are  to  be  employed  the  ensning  year,  and 
as  these  indnstries  form  an  essential  factor  in  industrial  training,  a  sufficient  number 
of  pupils  will  be  selected  as  apprentices,  and  no  pains  spared  to  make  the  instruction 
in  these  useful  employments  thorough  and  practical.  It  is  hoped  that  blacksmitbing 
and  wagon-making  may  before  long  be  added  to  the  industries  already  approved,  tfaas 
giving  all  the  advantages  of  tho  more  necessary  occupations,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  peculiarly  needful  in  Indian  education. 

DAKBRT. 

The  bakery  has  had  two  Indian  boys  since  April  1  learning  tho  business.  In  the 
absence  of  the  head  baker  recently  while  on  his  vacation,  one  of  the  boys  performed 
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lU  the  work,  supplying  the  school  with  bread  for  about  a  week.  While  this  is  uot  as 
ifflportant  as  other  departments  of  labor,  it  gives  variety  of  employment  and  famishes 
to  a  few  the  pursuit  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  school  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  a  beginning.  The  work  done  has  been 
of  the  most  elementary  oharact«r.  Several  causes  have  operated  to  obstruct  and  re- 
Mrd  the  literary  progress  of  the  pupils.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  inade- 
quate teaching  force,  two  teachers  having  to  instruct,  deal,  and  care  for  130  children 
of  ill  ttgtfi  and  degrees  of  advancement  during  at  least  half  the  year.  Another  promi- 
neot  cause  is  found  in  the  lack  of  sufficient  education  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  teachers 
toproperly  instruct  classes  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  Indian  teaching 
i»  peculiar  business  and .  requires  certainly  as  mnch  knowledge,  patience,  tact,  origi- 
ntlity,  invention,  and  energy  as  are  required  to  teach  American  youth.  No  teacher 
abonid  enter  a  school-room  who  is  not  prepared  by  education  for  the  work,  and  if  all 
the  employ^  of  an  Indian  school  were  possessed  of  a  fair  English  education,  average 
genrau  intelligence,  and  the  ability  to  speak  the  English  lan^age  correctly,  many  of 
tb«  binderances  would  be  removed.  The  Indian  child  is  imitative,  and  therefore 
vbat  he  hears  spoken  brokenly  he  learns  to  speak  brokenly.  He  is  also  singularly 
Kositive,  and  readily  discerns  the  difference  between  refinement  and  vnlgarity.  Ex- 
imple  is  uo  less  a  factor  in  his  education  than  in  the  education  of  other  races.  It  is 
»  noticeable  fact  that  the  Indian  child  will  read  readily  and  intelligibly  froiu  a  book 
orwtite  sentences  dictated  to  him  on  the  board  or  slate,  and  still  be  unable  to  give 
replies  to  qnestions  of  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  character  in  English.  This  may 
be  doe  to  his  natural  reticence;  it  certainly  can  not  be  charged  to  his  inability  to  use 
Ungaage,  aa  he  converses  freely  in  his  own  tongue. 

No  systematic  grading  by  written  examination  has  yet  been  attempted,  nor  would 
raeb  a  step  have  been  practical  in  view  of  the  general  fiuidameatal  character  of  the 
work  required.  More  than  one-half  of  the  scholars  bad  never  attended  school  or  had 
attended  so  little  in  the  day  school  in  the  pueblo  that  the  improvement  was  scarcely 
petceptible.  Such  classification  as  cocrid  be  made  by  oral  inspection  had  answered  up 
to  the  present.  The  progress  of  the  present  year  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  snch  as  to  ren- 
der eradiug  based  npon  carefully  conducted  written  examinations  necessary. 

Wbile  the  facts  herein  stated  have  somewhat.hindered  the  successful  operation  of 
tbe  Kbool  as  a  whole,  still  the  work  in  some  of  the  departments  Lao  been  very  efficient 
aod  deserves  special  commendation.  Pupils,  on  their  arrival,  have  been  examined 
aod  placed  in  classes  according  to  their  advancement.  The  method  of  teaching  by 
objects  and  pictures  has  been  suggested  and  attempted  in  all  primary  work ;  the  word 
method  vas  adopted  for  use  in  primary  reading  classes,  and  charts,  written  words  on 
tJM  board,  and  exercises  for  blackboard  and  slate  were  daily  brought  into  requisition. 
Katnral  actions,  such  as  sitting,  sranding,  walking,  talking,  and  tbe  like,  have  been 
fraqnently. resorted  to  to  call  forth  short,  familiar  expressions,  and  thus,  by  frequent 
practice,  pupils  have  been  encouraged  to  employ  tbe  more  common  and  necessary 
laognage  forma  of  everyday  life.  Special  effort  has  been  made  throughout  the  year 
to  induce  all  pupils  to  speak  the  English  language.  A  daily  record  has  been  kept  and 
eToy  instance  of  Indian  or  English  speaking  noted. 

DISCIPLINE. 

• 

Tb«  Indian  is  tanght  to  be  obedient  to  his  superiors.  The  governor  or  chief  and 
^eipal  officers  of  a  tribe  require  unquestioned  obedience  to  bis  commands.  Bcspect 
m  his  authority  is  inculcated  from  earliest  youth,  and  its  effects  seldom  disappear  iu 
manhood.  The  Indian  child  is  therefore  tractable  and  easily  managed.  This  is  the 
rale,  and  few  exceptions  have  been  noted  during  the  past  year.  Kindness  and 
inaiieas,  except  in  rare  instances,  are  tbe  only  weapons  needed ;  mild  means  havo 
generally  been  found  sufficient.  In  a  few  instances  offenders  were  punished  by  de- 
privingthom  of  their  mcalsor  imposing  upon  them  extra  labor.  Corporeal  punishment 
has  not  been  resorted  to  except  in  its  mildest  form,  and  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  boys. 
Tbe  Indian  is  very  sensitive  to  ridicule  and  resents  an  injury,  real  or  fancied,  as 
qnickly  as  any  race  upon  the  earth.  He  is  suspicious  of  strangers,  but  when  once  his 
confidence  is  gained  and  friendship  proven  he  is  steadfast  in  his  attachments. 

HOKALS  AND  MANNERS. 

These  have  formed  the  subjects  of  numerous  practical  discourses  during  the  year. 
To  inculcate  tbe  principlea  of  right,  truth,  justice,  polite  behavior,  and  considerate 
treatment  of  one  another,  has  been  considered  equally  important  as  religions  instruo- 
tion.   The  latter  teaching  has  been  left  to  the  ministers  and  teachers  of  tbe  several 
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churches  which  their  parents  desired  them  to  attend.  The  former  formed  a  part  of 
the  iostractioD  at  the  school.  Continual  watchfulness  over  their  actions  on  the  play- 
Kround,  in  the  school,  or  at  their  work,  has  been  enjoined  npon  employ^  in  charge. 
The  nse  of  slang,  profanity,  or  vnlgar  expressions  is  not  permitted  among  employes, 
or  by  them  in  the  presence  of  pupils. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  protect  the  morals  of  pnpils,  and  keep  the  school  free 
from  the  vices  and  immoralities  so  often  associated  with  large  boarding  institutions. 
I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  I  sincerely  believe  there  has  been  no  failure  in  this 
respect,  and  that  npon  the  year's  record  rests  no  blot  to  mar  or  stain. 

physician's  report. 

Dnrioe  the  ye»T  thore  were  treated  112  patients  (Kt  molea,  23  females) ;  of  this  1 12  there  were  20  caaea 
of  meaalee  anu  3'i  of  ooivjonotivltia  (Inflamed  ejelids).  The  renulninz  60  cases  were  comprised  under 
23  diseases  ordinary  and  Incident  to  childhood  and  school  life. 

The  mortality  has  been  2,  1  from  measles  and  1  from  bilions  remittent  passing  into  tTphold.  The 
last  case,  while  not  d;inj{  at  the  school,  shonld  properly  be  cliarged  against  the  disease  as  contracted 
here.  This  will  give  an  average  of  mortality  of  1]  per  cent,  a  small  percentage  of  cases  attacked,  and 
an  average  of  1^  per  cent,  when  compared  with  population  of  school 

One  word  is  necessary  regarding  the  epidemic  or  measles.  The  epidemic  originated  fmm  a  recently 
arrived  employ^,  who  bad  probably  contracted  it  while  travelins.  From  this  case  the  disease  grada- 
ally  increased  until  quarantine  became  unnecessary  and  was  dispensed  with. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  dnring  the  year  were  comprised  nnder  two 
diseases  <measlea  and  oonjonotmtis),  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  separate  hospital  bailding  is  now,  a« 
already  shown  dnring  the  measles  epidemic,  painfully  apparent.  At  presrnt  there  is  no  room  in  the 
main  or  other  buildings  for  a  hospital,  and  in  time  of  need  it  l>ecomes  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  pa- 
tents as  best  able,  increasinK  the  labors  of  the  nnrses,  and  absolately  shatting  off  any  hope  of  laoI». 
lion  of  the  siclL  from  the  well,  owing  to  the  meager  number  of  employes. 

In  conclnsion,  my  grateful  acknowledgments  are  dne  to  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  Indian  Bnrean  for  their  timely  sapport  and  encouragement,  and  the  uniform  cour- 
tesy extended  me  daring  the  year  just  closed. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  F.  Burke, 
Superiniendent. 
The  CoMHissioirEB  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Salbu  Indian  Industbiai.  School, 

Chemawa,  Oregon,  Septeniber  5, 1687. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  official  instmotions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
my  second  annual  report : 

There  have  been  enrolled  in  this  school  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1887,  2Q2  popils,  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  being  187.8.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  these  pnpils  have  advanced  rapidly  in  their  studies  and  trades.  .The  year 
baa  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  school.  A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done, 
and  many  improvements  made  in  the  workshops,  on  the  farm,  and  on  new  bnildings, 
and  in  the  general  improvembnt  and  betterment  of  our  condition. 

Since  my  last  annnal  report  there  has  been  erected  and  completed  by  contract  the 
office  building,  containing  thirteen  rooms,  one  hall  and  stairway,  one  porch,  and  one 
portico,  making  a  very  neat  and  substantial  building.  This  building  was  partly- 
erected  by  the  school  curpentef  and  the  pupils  under  his  charge,  and  was  completed 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  Robert,  contractor,  who  also  has  bniltone  bath-house,  30  by  36  feet,  with 
seven  bathing  rooms  for  the  boys,  two  clothing  rooms,  ball,  and  stairway,  and  six 
sleeping  rooms  for  the  boys.  Mr.  Robert  has  bnilt  a  laundry  also,  36  by  30  feet,  with 
washing,  ironing,  and  drying  rooms,  hall,  stairway,  etc.  He  also  has  built  one  brick 
building,  30  by  38  feet,  for  bakery  and  flour-room.  In  addition  to  these  buildings  the 
school  carpenter  and  Indian  carpenter  boys  have  bnilt  and  nearly  completed  three 
other  substantial  buildings,  one  lor  cabinet-maker  and  carpenter  shop,  one  for  boot 
and  shoe  shop,  and  tailor  shop,  and  the  other  for  blacksmith  and  wagon-maker'a  shop. 
The  architecture  of  these  buildings  is  the  same  style  used  in  the  other  buildings  on 
the  school  groands,  and  adds  very  much  to  the  neatness  and  general  appearance  of 
our  premises. 

In  addition  to  the  houses  and  shops  built  by  the  Indian  pupils,  they  have  fenced 
our  new  home  with  a  nice  picket  fence,  transforming  it  from  one  of  the  roughest  and 
most  unsightly  places  to  one  as  handsome  as  can  be  found  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Besides  the  work  done  at  home,  the  pupils  last  September  went  ont  and  picked 
hops,  earning  about  $1,500.  One-half  of  this  was  paid  to  themselves  in  cash,  the  rest 
being  applied  as  a  payment  on  the  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  85  acres,  purchased 
last  year.  It  is  adjoining  the  school-grounds,  and  has  been  deeded*  to  the  United 
States  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  school.    The  children  are  now  in  tiie  ho^fleld. 
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tod  will  earn  enoagh  during  this  month  to  make  the  last  payment  on  the  land  and 
i$m  left  for  themselves  a  nice  sam  of  money. 

iddefiom  picking  hops  I  have  permitted  some  of  the  larger  hoys  to  work  for  the 
&nii«ra  near  ns  in  their  harvest  work.  Oor  boys  have  done  as  good  work  as  the 
«bite  boys,  received  the  same  wages,  and  generally  were  commended  ibr  their  industry 
sod  gentlemanly  condact.  Over  and  above  all  these  earnings  the  boys  have  received 
from  the  Goremment  |600  in  cash  for  work  done  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shops,  etc. 
Tiiix  money  has  been  deposited  in  a  savings  bank  to  their  credit  (each  individual 
ovner).  By  this  method,  each  boy  having  his  own  bank-book,  will  leam  to  keep  his 
•ctoonts,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  school-life,  if  he  is  saving,  will  have  quite  a 
nm  to  his  credit.  The  boys  are  well  pleased  with  this  new  arrangement,  and  will 
do  better  work,  each  one  trying  to  have  his  book  show  the  largest  bank  credit. 

Since  my  last  report  I  have  visited  the  Siletz,  the  Warm  Springs,  and  the  Uma- 
till*  reaeryations  in  Oregon,  the  Takama  and  the  Payallup  in  Washington  Territory, 
sod  tbe  Hoopa  Valley  in  the  State  of  California,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  pnpile 
to  this  school.  Since  my  last  report  there  have  been  received  from  the  Siletz  agency 
S,  the  Warm  Springs  agency  13,  tbe  Takima  agency  9,  the  Pnyallup  agency  t>,  the 
Hoopa  Valley  12.  These  children  all  seem  well  disposed,  and  take  qnite  readily  to 
tbfir  work  in  the  school. 

This  year's  work  in  this  school  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  has  fnlly  demon- 
•trttad  tbe  wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  Government's  establishing  and  main- 
tnoiae  "iodiistrial  training  schools"  at  convenient  distances  from  the  reservations, 
wheieoT  the  pnpils  ue  removed  from  the  bad  infinenoes,  crude  ideasj  and  snpersti- 
tiona  of  the  old  IndlMis.  This  school  is  now  better  prepared  to  do  efficient  work  than 
cTR  before,  bnt  we  still  need  additional  buildings,  more  improved  land,  and  better 
dnioage.  A  hospital  is  especially  needed.  Our  drainage  is  insufficient,  and  we  have 
■ot  enoagh  cleared  land  to  snpply  pasturage  and  hay  and  oats  for  our  stock.  We  are 
''««h'ng  and  clearing  as  fast  as  we  can,  bat  the  labor  required  to  clearlhis  land  is  im- 
■MM*.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  we  had  but  about  5  acres 
of  tkated  land ;  we  now  have  about  60  acres,  including  the  school  campus  and  the 
OKhud  we  have  Jost  planted. 

The  school  is  now  well  organized  for  practical  work  in  the  school-room,  the  shops, 
on  the  farm,  in  the  laundry,  the  sewing-room,  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  dormitories; 
in  ihort,  the  Indian  can  be,  and  is  being,  educated  in  all  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
In  my  recent  visits  to  the  several  tribes  I  found  that  the  scholars  who  have  been 
odoested  at  this  school  were  generally  taking  a  leading  i^art  and  exwting  a  good 
inflneuce  among  th^ir  people.  At  the  Klamath  reservation  I  found  one  of  the 
girls,  who  had  sradnatM  from  this  school,  acting  as  principal  teacher;  and  one  of 
tbs  ioys,  who  nad  graduated  and  gone  home,  was  their  farmer.  At  tbe  Umatilla 
rcsnvation  one  of  our  graduates  is  a  teacher,  and  their  blacksmith  learned  his  trade 
here.  1  went  ont  among  their  people  and  fonnd  one  of  onr  carpenter  boys  building 
t  boose,  and  saw  several  other  buildings,  including  a  nice  church-house,  that  bod 
Wn  bnilt  by  onr  boys.  I  went  on  to  an  Indian  &m  and  fonnd  one  of  our  boys 
ridiac  on  asolkey-plow,  doing  as  good  and  as  nice  breaking  as  any  white  boy  conld 
do.  I  fonnd  another  herding  a  nice  band  of  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  himself; 
notber  had  settled  on  his  land  and  started  out  in  real  earnest  to  make  himself  a  home. 
He  had  tmilt  himself  a  good  house,  fenced  and  broken  quite  a  large  fields  planted  an 
mhaid,  raised  a  crop  of  oats,  and  meantime  had  worked  ont  at  his  trade  (carpenter) 
ud  earned  and  saved  $100.  These  are  a  few  instances  of  the  boys  I  have  kept  track 
trfiioce  they  left  the  school.  This  school,  if  properly  managed  and  sustained,  will 
do  a  good  and  lasting  work  for  the  Indian  race  on  this  coast.  It  now  has  pupils 
fna  thirty  different  tribes,  extending  from  California  to  Alaiska. 

Tbe  condition  of  the  various  departments  are  set  forth  more  at  length  in  the  sub- 
joiaod  reports. 

PRisciPAi,  TEACHER  (C.  A.  Woody). 

The  piineipal  teacher  reports  as  follows: 

Whole  nomber  of  pnpils  enrolled  during  the  year 203 

Annge  attendance : 

During  the  year 187| 

Oaring  quarter  ending  September  30,  1886 193 

Daring  quarter  ending  December  31, 1886 180 

Dnriog  quarter  ending  March  31, 1887 184} 

During  quarter  ending  June  30, 1887 192 

The  work  done  by  the  teachers  under  my  charge  has  been  satisfactory  and  thorough 
in  tt» highest  degree.  Cases  of  discipline  have  been  rare,  showing  that  the  pupils 
*n  aeqniring  that  habitnol  self-control  and  regard  for  right-doing  which  marl:s  the 
ki^iest  eivillbation. 
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DnrioK  the  year  the  pupils  have  been  working  in  five  grades,  the  fint  being  pri- 
mary. The  naml>er  enrolled  in  eacb  grade  during  the  year  lias  been  approximated 
as  follows: 

First  grade 63 

Becoud  grade 40 

Third  grade 29 

Fourth  gaode 39 

Fiftii  grade 31 

202 

Examinations  held  upon  ttie  work  done  during  tfae  year  entitled  pnpils  to  promo- 
tioos  from  the  various  grades,  as  follows : 

First  to  second  grade ' '. 40 

Second  to  third  grade 25 

Third  to  fourth  grade 24 

Fourth  to  fifth  grade 30 

The  fifth  grade 24 

During  the  year  it  has  been  decided  to  add  one  new  grade  to  the  course  of  stady 
heretofore  pursued,  and  so  the  fifth  grade  has  been  promoted  to  the  sixth  grade  in- 
stead of  being  graduated  as  usual.  The  course  for  the  sixth  grade  will  inclnde  prac- 
tical arithmetic,  physiology,  elementary  book-keeping,  natural  history,  and  languid 
work. 

Those  who  are  graduated  and  who  go  to  their  homes  as  teachers  have  felt  the  need 
of  a  further  acqaaiutance  with  books,  and  the  studies  taught  by  them.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  such,  there  sbf  aid  be  provided  at  an  early  day,  in  addition  to  the  advantages 
now  afforded  by  the  school,  a  coarse  of  instruction  in  "  normal  methods."  This  might 
well  be  made  one  year  at  the  beginning.  If  our  graduates  are  to  be  teachers,  they,  as 
well  OS  other  teachers,  need  to  know  something  of  the  best  methods  now  in  use. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MATRON  (Letltia  M.  Lee). 

This  report  shows  that  83  girls  have  been  under  charge  during  the  year,  and  that 
they  have  been  assigned  to  work  in  the  various  departments,  so  that  the  sewing, 
Tasbing,  and  ironing  and  cookinc,  together  with  the  care  of  the  rooms  of  the  girS? 
dormitory,  have  been  attended  to  by  the  girls  under  competent  supervision.  The  de- 
portment has  been  excellent,  the  cases  requiring  serious  punishment  being  rare. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TAILOR  (W.   H.  Utter). 

The  tailor  reports  that  he  has  had  on  an  average  4  girls  and  2  boys  in  hia  depart- 
ment, each  working  a  half  day,  and  that<here  has  been  maaofoctured  during  the  year 
193  coats,  3C^  pairs  pants,  473  shirts,  and  371  pairs  drawers,  making  a  total  of  1,403 
garments.  New  blue  uniforms  complete  have  been  manufactured  for  all  the  boys  of 
the  school.  The  boys  and  girls  under  my  charge  have  worked  faithfully,  and  take 
readily  to  tbo  work  in  hand. 

THE  SEAMSTRESS  (Mrs.  Minnie  G.  Walker). 

lu  this  department  there  have  been  manufactured  2,323  articles ;  the  greater  part 
of  these  were  articles  of  clothing  for  the  girls.  In  this  department  all  the  general 
sewing  for  the  school  has  been  done,  such  as  the  making  of  bed-ticks,  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, aprons  for  the  various  trades,  etc.  Tbo  average  number  of  cirls  in  this  depart- 
ment has  been  4.  They  have  made  splendid  progress,  and  have  taken  great  pains  and 
interest  in  their  work, 

TOR  COOK  CLizzie  S.  Goodin). 

The  cook  reports  that  in  the  kitchen  and  diniug-room  the  work  is  done  with  an 
average  of  7  girls.  In  the  kitchen  the  cooking  for  the  entire  school  Is  done.  The 
girls  also  do  all  the  scrubbing  and  cleaning  necessary  to  keep  the  kitchen  tidy.  Since 
last  May  Ibcy  have  made  113  poands  of  butter  and  5  gallons  "of  vinegar.  The  dining- 
room  girls  do  all  the  dish-wasbing,  setting  tbo  tables,  and  cleaning  np  in  the  dining- 
room.     In  both  places  the  work  is  dono  neatly  and  very  quickly. 

Talking  and  langhing  during  working  hours  have  been  strictly  forbidden.  Tho 
result  has  been  a  saving  of  much  time,  and  securing  iwrfect  order  and  quiet  through- 
out the  department. 
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THB  LAUNDKKSS  (Elizabeth  Hudsou). 

In  tbi*  department  there  has  been  an  average  of  12  girls.  All  the  laandry  work 
o(  tliewhool  is  done  by  the  school-girls.  It  is  very  hanl  work,  bat  the  girls  do  it 
dwerfiillT  and  well.  Since  the  new  laandry  bnilding  has  been  made  ready  for  use 
«e  liare  been  able  to  do  the  work  much  more  conveniently.  The  girls  now  can  starch 
ud  iron  shirts  eqnal  to  any  one. 

THK  CARFBNTBR  (John  Gray). 

The  carpenter  has  had  10  boys  under  his  charge  during  the  year.  They  have  fin- 
isbed  tlie  oGBce  building  except  the  plastering  and  bailding  of  staii-s  and  doors ;  this 
wH  done  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  C.  A.  Robert.  They  have  buUt  three  shops  and  painted 
tbem,  and  as  soon  as  Inmber  is  obtained  the  shops  will  have  the  inside  work  nnished 
and  made  ready  for  ose.'  These  buildings  are  each  2  stories  in  height.  Oae  is  36 
by  50  ieet,  and  the  others  are  each  30  by  3S  feet.  The  boys  have  also  built  about  65 
rodsof  picket  fence,  and  painted  it,  and  about  2U0  rods  of  capped  board  fence.  In 
tdditioD  to  these  permanent  improvumeuts  they  have  done  much  repairing  and  simi- 
lar >ork  ns  has  been  needed  during  the  year.  The  value  of  buildings  erected  and 
other  work  done  in  this  department  is  nut  less  than  $3,500.  The  boys  liave  as  a  role 
bten  attentive  to  their  duty,  and  made  satisfactory  progress. 

THE  BHOKUAKER  (Samnel  A.  Walker). 

Daring  the  year  706  pairs  of  shoes  have  been  made  and  414  pairs  repaired,  and  77 
pieces  of  repairing  on  the  school  harness  have  also  been  done  in  the  shop.  The  whole 
namber  of  boys  who  have  worlced  in  the  shop  daring  the  year  is  22.  Of  these  about 
Ihtee-foorths  were  beginners  who  have  made  good  progress,  better,  I  think,  than  pre- 
Tioos  years.  The  average  number  of  workmen  during  the  year  is  about  8}.  The 
Tsloe  6f  work  done  in  the  shop  is  about  $1,500. 

THB  BLACKSMITH  SHOP  (W.  S.  Hodson). 

The  work  done  in  the  blacksmith  shop  has  been  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
tepairingof  the  farm  and  garden  property.  Quite  a  anoiber  of  manufactured  articles 
trenoder  way,  and  will  be  completed  when  we  can  make  ase  of  the  fooilities  to  lie 
afforded  by  our  new  shop.    Foot  boys  have  worked  with  me  daring  the  year. 

THB  FARM  (William  L.  Bright,  farmer). 

This  IS  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  school  work.  The  past  year  has 
drawn  that  Indian  boys  can  be  taught  to  clear  and  cultivate  land,  and  also  to  prop- 
erly tisodle  and  care  for  stock.  We  now  have  of  cleared  and  grabbed  land  about  00 
lata,  and  abont  60  slashed  and  sowed  in  grass  seed.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  in  dol- 
lia  SDd  cents  the  value  of  this  labor ;  it  has  simply  been  immense.  We  have  set 
apart  10  acres  for  an  orchard,  and  have  now  planted  in  it  500  apple-trees,  35  pear- 
trees,  l&  plum-trees,  and  33  cherry-trees,  most  of  which  are  growing  and  looking 
qnite  thrifty.  We  have  8  acres  of  potatoes  that  will  yield  tiOO  bushels,  and  10  acres 
of  garden,  consisting  of  com,  cabbage,  carrots,  cucumbers,  beets,  onions,  etc.,  all  of 
which  have  been  well  cnltivated,  and  are  producing  as  well  as  the  gardens  of  this 
Tieioity.  The  quantity  of  each  can  not  yet  be  given.  We  have  on  the  farm  4  good 
work  bones,  and  2  brood-mares,  14  milch-cows,  19  head  of  calves  and  stock  cattle,  and 
33  head  of  hogs,  all  of  which  have  been  properly  cared  for  aud  are  ingood  condition. 
Tb«  boys  under  my  charge  have  nniformty  worked  well,  and  have  been  good  andobe- 
dieat. 

THB  DEPABTMEirr  OF  MUSIC. 

TUi  department  is  nnder  the  charge  of  Miss  Leona  Willis,  one  of  the  assistant  teach- 
eti,  who  works  very  earnestly  and  effectively  to  inspire  the  Indian  girls  with  the 
^iritof  music.  They  exhibit  a  talent  ^d  an  aptitude  for  music  that  reflects  great 
credit  on  them  as  representatives  of  their  race.  This  braucb  of  study  in  the  school 
ahoald  receive  every  encouragement,  since  music  exerts  a  wonderful  influence  for  good 
opoD  onrpnpils  and  the  Indian  race  generally.  The  piano  now  in  use  is  old;  the  ivory 
on  the  keys  in  many  places  is  worn  through  to  the  wood.  We  very  much  need  a  new 
and  better  instrument. 

THB  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  printing  department  is  nnder  the  exclasive  care  of  Indian  boys.  They  pnbliidi 
a  bright  little  papier  called  The  Indian  Citizen.  It  is  a  fonr-page  monthly.  Differ- 
ent papils  write  for  its  oolamns  or  select  "  short  bits  "  from  their  papers.  Its  editor, 
Heuy  Steeve,  is  a  wide-awake  Indian  boy,  and  makes  his  paper  very  acceptable  to 
the  p<ipils  and  friends  of  the  school,  who  appreciate  this  department  of  the  school 
loite  as  much  as  any  other.    The  press  now  being  used  is  a  small  band-press,  snd  not 
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iu  good  repair.    I  hope  some  arrangement  can  be  made  by  which  a  larger  aud  bettot 

8 Teas  and  newer  and  more  suitable  type  and  flxtnres  can  be  secured  for  the  office, 
[nob  work  conld  be  done  aud  the  trade  thoronghly  learned.  For  the  Indian  as  well 
as  for  the  white  -man  the  printing-press  is  in  the  fore  front  of  the  forces  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

'  SAmTAKT. 

The  general  health  of  the  scholars  has  been  good,  aside  from  the  tendency  to  con- 
sumption and  sorofola,  diseaseu  so  prevalent  among  the  Indians  of  this  coast.  I  think 
a  majority  of  the  children  have  the  germs  of  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  larking  in  their 
system,  and  generally  it  is  fatal  before  thoy  reach  the  meridian  of  life  usually  allotted 
to  man.  These  diseases  have  prodnced  more  deaths  during  the  past  year  in  the  school 
than  all  others  combined. 

The  school  has  had  a  pretty  severe  scourge  of  scarlet  fever.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  scholars  had  the  disease,  and  as  many  as  60  at  one  time,  but  it  yielded  to  the 
good  and  skillful  treatment  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Hutchison,  the  then  school  physician,  who 
carried  them  all  safely  through,  without  the  fatal  termination  of  a  single  case.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  deaths  resulting  from  malarial  fever.  There  have  been  about  500 
cases  treated  during  the  year,  of  \^hich  9  died  at  the  scbooL  The  health  of  the  school 
is  now  good. 

Very  respeotfnlly, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Apfairs. 


John  Lbb, 


Indian  Industrial  Scrool, 
Carlisle  Barraclct,  Pa.,  September  7, 1837, 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Jnue 
30jJ887. 
The  following  table  gives  the  population  for  the  year : 
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By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  had  during  the  year  170  boys  learning 
trades,  while  all  the  girls  have  been  instmcted  in  sewing,  lanndry,  or  house  'work, 
and  202  boys  and  97  girls  have  been  ont  from  the  school  in  families  and  on  farma, 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  whom  were  from  the  Apache  and  other  leas  ad- 
vanced tribes. 

Daring  the  history  of  the  school  we  have  had  836  separate  oatingsof  this  character 
for  the  boys  and  308  for  the  girls,  bnt  a  nnmber  of  the  pnpils  'were  out  two  or  three 
or  four  times  each.  I  still  count  this  the  most  important  feature  of  onr  work ;  bring- 
ing, as  it  does,  our  students  into  actual  relations  with  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  desire  of  the  students  for  these  privileges  increases  from  year  to  year,  and  ap- 
plications for  them  by  good  farmers  and  others  have  been  greater  this  year  tiian  we 
oonld  supply.  The  percentage  of  failures  has  been  about  1  in  13;  but  failure  is  nearly 
as  often  to  be  attributed  to  the  patron  as  to  the  student,  from  a  want  of  tact  in  man- 
agement. 

From  this  large  experience  in  the  Grovemment's  work  of  settling  the  difficnlties 
surrounding  its  Indian  policy,  and  adjusting  and  equalizing  race  differences,  I  think 
it  sttCe  to  assume  that  we  can  now  change  the  old  and  unsuccessful  system  of  aegre- 
gating  and  isolating  our  Indian  wards  to  a  system,  or  systems,  which  will  bring 
about  commingling  and  competition  with  us. 

So  faraslknow,  allwhohavecriticallyobservedourplanting-outsystem, as  wellas 
those  who  have  participated  in  it,  approve  of  it  without  qualification.  Greater  value 
has  been  placed  upon  the  labor  of  our  stndents  than  ever  before ;  quit«  a  large  nnmber 
of  them  receiving  the  highest  wages  paid  for  labor  of  the  sort  they  perform.  Their 
eaniings,  by  this  means,  amount  to  more  than  |8,000  during  the  year. 

SHOPS. 

The  industrial  departments  of  the  school  have  been  continned  on  the  plan  pnrsned 
in  former  years.  We  have  been  greatly  cramped  in  taking  care  of  so  many  students 
requiring  industrial  training,  by  not  having  more  shop  room.  This  hinderanoe  will  be 
overcome  bv  improvements  making  this  year.  The  system  of  manual  training  in  con- 
nection with  school  work  is  uudoiibtedly  tho  proper  one  for  our  Indian  peoples,  and 
I  believe  the  plan  of  half-day  work  and  haU'-day  school,  which  we  have  steadily 
pursued  almost  from  the  begiuning,  to  bo  tho  beat. 

The  only  weakness  I  feel  called  upon  to  report  in  connection  with  it,  is  that  of  giving 
too  short  a  time,  and  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  literary  training.  It  takes 
eight  years  to  graduate  an  English-bom  pupil  from  tho  grammar  grade  in  the  town  of 
Carlisle,  g^vingten  months'  continnous  schoolingcach  year.  Afterthat  from  threeto 
five  years  are  required  to  make  competent  mechanics  of  such  graduates,  giving  all 
the  time  to  the  trade.    The  expectation,  therefore,  that  an  Indian  boy  or  girl  can  be 

fradnated  with  any  considerable  knowledge  from  this  school,  or  from  any  Indian  school, 
y  a  three  or  five  years'  course,  is  a  false  one,  and  the  presumption  that  such  pnpila 
can  become  competent  mechanics  in  the  same  time,  giving  half  the  time  only  to  the 
trade,  is  equally  absurd.  We  have  discovered  no  magical  road  to  knowledge.  We 
are  simply  following  the  old  beaten  path,  using  the  most  approved  and  modem  helps, 
and  if  we  can  have  the  sam%  time,  wo  shall  travel  nearly  or  quite  as  far  with  our 
Indian  pupils,  and  arrive  at  nearly  or  quite  as  high  attainments,  as  are  reached  by 
other  races  with  the  same  means. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  agricultural  knowledge  to  every  pupil  by  oar  system 
of  onting.  To  that  end  the  apprentices  in  the  different  shops  have  been  largely  al- 
io wed  to  go  out  on  farms.  An  Indian  boy  ander  tho  tutelage  of  a  competent  farmer,  and 
sarronn£d  by  all  the  push  and  go  of  onr  best  agricultural  communities,  takes  on  a 
knowledge  oiagriooltnre  and  the  English  language  mnch  more  rapidly  than  he  possi- 
bly can  in  any  Jmdian  school  or  system  of  mass  training. 

It  is  nrged  against  onr  trade  instruction  that  we  teach  trades  which  can  not  be  util- 
ized. This  is  a  mistake.  Mechanical  ideas,  important  to  successful  Ufe,  ate  a  part 
of  almost  all  trades,  and  the  manual  training  to  regular  habits  of  labor  alone  would 
more  than  warrant  all  we  do.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  only  road  ont  of 
savagery  to  civilization  begins  with  herding  and  agriculture,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
teaching  of  trades  is  useless.  Bnt  even  though  herding  and  agriculture  form,  as  is 
claimed,- the  universal  beginning,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  mechanical  pursnit  which 
d  oes  not  directly  minister  to  agricultural  success.  Oar  trade  instruction  falls  mostly 
in  the  winter,  when  agricultural  instruction  is  impossible. 

PAYMENTS  TO  APPRKNT1CE8. 

The  system  of  small  payments  to  apprentices,  instituted  by  the  Department,  works 
ont  admirably  the  di£Bcult  problem  of  teaching  the  value  of  monev  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  business.  Three  hundred  and  ten  of  our  students  have  had  bank  acoonnts 
dnnng  the  year,  a  large  nnmber  having  |50,  or  more,  and  thus,  while  lending  to 
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em  Bonejr,  tbey  have  also  learocd  something  of  tbat  eqnally  imporlaut  quality, 
kow  to  aave. 

PA£K£R  FARM. 

The  pmebaM  of  the  "  Parker  farm,"  for  which  Congrress^ave  us  (18,000  lastspringt 
aa  70W  reeommendation  and  that  of  the  honorable  Secretary,  increases  oar  resoarces 
fortgricoltoral  training,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  important  additions  ever  made 
(ttbsMhool. 

KR\r  BUILDINGS. 

The  failoTe  to  get  the  appropriation  required  to  improve  the  boys'  dormitories  and 
nlirge  car  shops  was  a  great  disappointment  at  first ;  bnt  on  a  statement  of  the 
■iuistian  being  made  to  the  large  boys,  who  then  had  upwards  of  |3,000  in  bank, 
tkey  pledgedithemselves  for  over  $1,900,  provided  I  would  undertake  to  rebuild  their 
jotttets.  Having  the  approval  of  the  Department,  and  this  beginning  from  the  boys, 
I  wtot  to  the  friends  of  the  school  and  secured  money  enough  to  rebuild,  by  using  the 
Mtcrial  from  the  old  building,  and  we  now  have  a  comfortable  dormitory  for  the 
lai|!e  boys,  i292  feet  long  by  36  feet  wide,  3  stories,  divided  into  86  sleeping  rooms,  14 
by  14  feet,  and  provided  with  ample  assembly,  reading,  clothing,  and  bath  rooms. 
fiiTing  some  means  left,  and  finding  I  ooold  in  this  way  best  accomplish  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  shopfacilitiee,  I  have  gone  forward  to  erect  a  gymnasium  of  brick,  ISO 
k;  £0  feet  and  20  feet  walls.  This  leaves  resting  upon  me  an  obligation  of  about 
JS,00O,  over  and  above  what  I  have  been  able  to  raise  among  the  friends  of  the  school ; 
bat  it  vae^os  at  once  for  shops  the  old  gymnasium,  in  what  were  formerly  the  cav- 
ihr  stables,  and  gives  us  ample  room  for  our  present  wants  in  that  direction. 

Thepsitial  destmotion  of  the  small  boys'  quarters  by  a  cyclone  brought  about  the 
aidefue  Department  to  rebuild  that  building,  and  before  winter  sets  m  we  shall  be 
pnirided  with  all  we  had  hoped  to  secure  throngh  an  appropriation  by  Congress. 

These  extensive  building  operations,  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  and 
largely  with  the  aid  of  its  students,  have  been  a  great  object  lesson.  No  boys  any- 
«Mte  ever  performed  drudging  labor  more  willingly  than  our  boys  have  performed 
their  part  of  the  labor  in  connection  with  these  baildings. 

SAMITART. 

Hie  euiitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  very  greatly  improved  during  the  year, 
end  to  tiiis  and  to  the  attention  given  our  sick  are  we  indebted  for  the  good  health 
aqmd  by  the  students.  Scarlet  fever  was  introdaced  by  thearrival  of  a  new  pupil, 
bat  by  great  care  and  complete  isolation  only  four  cases  occurred,  and  these  all  recov- 
oed  without  complications.  We  had  one  case  of  measles.  The  season  being  fit vorable 
on  opportunity  was  given  for  the  disease  to  spread,  bnt  no  other  case  occurred.  V^o 
have  Md  a  lees  proportion  of  scrofulous  cases  and  eye  trouble  than  formerly,  and  these 
htve  been  mostly  confined  to  incoming  pnpils. 

As  oar  new  Apaches  had  not  sufficient  English  to  make  outing  a  success,  and  not 
Mug  Ale  to  keep  them  all  employed,  I  placed  them  andjwme  others,  about  100  in  all, 
in  caaipiD  the  mountains,  where  they  gathered  lar^e  qnantitiesof  berries,  with  which 
they  soppUed  the  school  and  had  enough  to  trade  tor  good  supplies  of  milk  and  butter 
for  tbenselTas.    They  returned  very  greatly  improved  in  health. 

There  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  former  reports,  that  the  best  health  results  are 
obtained  among  the  children  we  place  out  on  farms  and  in  families.  I  count  our  half- 
day  work  and  half-day  school  plan  also  a  great,  advantage  in  this  respect. 

Seven  deaths  have  ocoured,  all  from  the  same  disease,  consumption. 

Doing  the  month  of  Febroary  last,  with  your  permission,  aboat  140  of  our  students 
*nd«oipToy<s  were  taken  to  Philadelphia,  Kew  York,  and^rooklyn,  andillustrationsof 
onr  adumi  work,  both  iudnstrial  and  literary,  were  given  before  large  audiences  of  in- 
iMBtial  people  in  the  academies  of  music  of  those  cities.  These  exhibitions  attracted 
nry  wide  attention  aud  most  favorable  and  extensive  notice.  Our  many  friends  were 
gwtitted  and  renewed  their  indorsement  of  ns.  Host  of  the  important  tribes  of  the 
eavatiy  were  represented  among  the  children  giving  these  illustrations. 

SBLBOnON  OF  PUPILS. 

With  WIT  greaOir  superior  facilities  and  location  in  tiie  midst  of  a,  rich  agricultural, 
eiviUied  eemmiuuty  we  ought  to  have  the  best  of  Indian  yonth  to  work  upon.  The 
plans  foe  securing  pupils  inaugurated  are  calculated  to  throw  upon  as  the  poorest  ma- 
Miil  >ad  ynmnt  the  best  fh>m  coining  to  us.  Of  the  642  pnpils  connected  with  the 
'*"    I  teing  the  year,  331  bad  never  been  ' 


in  school  before  coming  to  us,  and  of  the 
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remainder  194  were  only  in  first-roador  grade,  73  iu  the  second-reader  grade,  36  in  the 
third-reader  grade,  5  in  the  fonrth-render  grade,  and  4  in  the  fifth-reader  grade,_  t»- 
spectively,  \^en  they  came  to  Carlisle.  I  submit  that  my  former  recommeDdations 
to  the  Department  to  have  tlie  selection  of  the  best  material  from  the  agency  eobools, 
made  at  the  close  of  each  school  year  by  the  agents  and  school  superintendents  at 
the  agencies,  and  sent  to  as,  wonld  be  more  in  Iseeping  with  the  g^ood  of  the  school 
service  and  of  the  Indians.  We  have  kept  up  our  snpply  of  students,  notwithstand- 
ing, and  begin  our  new  school  year  with  57G  pnpils  enrolled. 

The  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  of  lij83-'66,  and  renewed  in  that  of 
ISSd-'S?,  virtaally  prohibiting  any  pressure  upon  Indian  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  is  directly  at  war  with  the  several  school  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  1868 
with  the  Sioux,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Cheyenne,  Navajo,  and  other  liirge  nomadic  tribes. 
These  treaty  clanses  emphatically  provide  for  compnlsory  edncation,  and  so  far  as 
these  particular  tribes  are  concerned  consistency  would  seem  to  require  that  the 
olanse  in  the  appropriation  bill  antagonizing  the  treaties  should  bo  omitted.  Indian 
parents  orenot  by  any  means  as  competent  judges  of  what  is  best  for  their  children 
as  the  lowest  classes  of  white  parents.  The  State  determines  that  white  parents 
must  educate  their  children,  and  provides  the  ways  and  means.  If  Indian  education 
is  to  be  accomplished  at  all,  why  should  the  State  take  any  weaker  position  with 
reference  to  them  t 

RBTaBKED  PUPILS. 

I  have  this  year  been  at  some  pains  to  discover  the  condition  of  onr  returned 

Snpils,  and  while  I  can  find  much  to  commend,  I  find  very  much  more  to  deplom. 
[any  returned  stndents  are  doing  well  under  circumstances  and  surroundings  that 
wonld  swamp  Anglo-Saxon  youth  of  the  same  ages  and  of  far  greater  attainments  and 
experience.  The  prominence  of  onr  school  has  made  our  returned  pnpils  conspicu- 
ous. It  wonld  be  well  that  equal  range  of  observation  and  criticism  reached  all 
systems  of  Indian  schools.  The  Qovemmentisnotattemptingbymeansof  itsscbools 
to  prepare  Indian  youth  to  live  in  the  midst  of  barbarism.  Attempts  in  that  direc- 
.  tion  have  never  been  a  snccess,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The  various  recent 
v  enactments  of  Congress  in  reference  to  Indians,  together  with  the  coarse  of  Depart- 
ment management,  indicate  an  intention  to  close  ont  barbarism  in  this  country  and 
sabstitnte  civilization:  therefore,  the  direction  of  ail  Indian  educational  work  should 
be  towards  preparing  Indians  to  live  in  civilization.  To  this  end  an  apprenticeship 
to  civilization  is  absolutely  requisite,  and  only  a  full  and  thorough  apprenticeship 
will  bring  snccess. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  giving  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  has  occnpied  the  at- 
tentioiMif  onr  older  students  not  a  little,and  gives  them  encouragement  to  hope  for 
the  frmts  of  independent  life  and  labor  iu  the  near  future.  Many  inquiries  have 
been  made  directly  and  some  letters  written  by  them  to  the  Department  on  the  snii 
ject. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  WOBK. 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  has  met  with  its  usual  gratifying  success.  Young 
Indians  beginning  without  a  knowledge  of  English  may  be  taught  to  speak  and 
think,  read,  write,  and  cipher  in  this  language  almost  as  readily  as  white  children, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  whv  the  innumerable  Indian  langnages  should  be  mncb 
longer  continued,  not  to  say  elaborated. 

■     APACHKS. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  school  was  the  106  children  of  the  Apache  prisoners  at  Fort 
Marion,  Fla.  They  are  quick,  bright,  and  promising.  Seven  married  couples  were  in 
the  party. 

DONATIONS. 

The  charitable  gifts  iu  cash  to  the  school  during  the  year  amount  to  $14,720.68, 
which  sam  was  almost  all  invested  in  the  new  buildings.  Five  of  the  gifts  were  of 
$1,000  each.  The  donors  numbered  334.  Mr.  William  C.  Allison,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
kind  enough  to  give  us  steam  pipe  and  fittings  sufficient  for  the  large  boys'  quarters, 
together  with  sash,  gla^s,  and  other  articles,  which  would  have  cost  us  near  or  quite 
98U0.  These  liberal  helps  plainly  show  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  this 
feature  of  the  Government's  Indian  work,  and  ought  to  encourage  the  most  abundant 
school  appropriations  by  Congress. 

Our  relations  with  the  religious  and  educational  influences  around  us  have  con- 
tinned  to  be  of  the  same  friendly  character  as  heretofore  reported.    An  average  of 
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JHt  about  100  of  oar  stadenta  attended  the  pablio  schools  in  difl'erent  parts  of  this  and 
MljdniiiK  States  daring  the  winter,  and  no  unfriendly  relations  were  reported. 

la  eonclasioD  I  piay  add  that  the  improvemeuts  under  way  and  made  daring  the 

year  thioogh  Qovemment  and  charitable  aid  afford  as  excellent  accommodations  for 

9D0  pnpila  in  all  our  dormitory  and  IndDstrial  needs,  bat  a  commodioos  and  well 

MloippM  sebool-roora  building  is  still  necessary  to  make  oar  establishment  complete. 

With  great  respect,  yoar  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Pbatt, 
Captain  Tenth  Cavalry,  SuperinteiidenU 

The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Affaibs. 


Hampton  Normal  and  Aoricdlturai.  iNSTmm, 

Hampton,  Fa.,  Augutt  15, 1687.- 
8n:  I  haye  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  report  for  the  past  year,  premising 
tbit  it  is,  •«  nsnal,  based  npon  the  special  reports  made  by  the  variooe  heads  oi 
departments. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

(Miss  J.  E.  Richards,  principal.) 

The  nomber  of  Indian  students  enrolled  on  oar  lists  was  largest  in  the  early  win- 
ter, when  it  stood  at  146.  Sapi>ort  for  120  only  is  received  from  Qovemment.  There 
are  now  125, 40  girls  and  S.'i  boys,  including  one  graduate  acting  as  teacher  and  assist- 
ant, and  one  girl  in  Massachusetts ;  37  have  left  since  the  1st  of  December,  and  1 
has  died.  The  average  number  of  deaths  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  3^.  We 
bare  5  married  conples. 

The  following  tribes  are  represented : 

Sionx 67 

Omaha 19 

Winnebago • 9 

Ariekatee , 1 

Mindmi ^ 1 

SaeaodFox 7 

Pawnee 5 

WicbiU 1 

Cooianehe 1 

AbwDtee  Shawnee 4 

Dclsvare 1 

I'otUwatomie 4 

Pima 1 

Oneida 2 

Onondaga  .........................*......•...   .•..•...•.......-••..•••.••.....       1 

Cbippewa 1 

185 

Arerage  age,  17. 

In  Aagnst  a  party  of  20  arrived  from  Standing  Bock  agency,  Dakota,  selected  by 
Major  McLangnlin,  and  escorted  by  Mr.  McDowell,  the  bead  of  the  IndL-in  training 
•^pa.  Many  uf  these,  though  fresh  from  camp  life,  with  little  or  no  En^rlish  or  book 
luHnrledge,  liave  prored  excellent  material,  eager  to  learn,  qniet,  and  faithful. 

Doting  the  fall  two  of  our  pupils,  who  hnJd  spent  the  vacation  at  home,  one  in  Neb- 
tuka,  the  other  in  Indian  Territory,  brought  back  with  them  two  small  parties  of  4 
bnys  each,  Omahas  and  Pawnee& 

Later,  9  boys  and  girls  accompanied  Mr.  Talbot  on  his  return  from  the  Sao  and 
Fox  agency,  Indian  "^rritory,  where  he  had  gone  in  response  to  an  urgent  appeal. 
Uo bond  matters  much  improved  since  bis  visit  there  a  year  previous;  a  school  sn- 
prrintcndent  full  of  real  interest  in  the  children  under  his  care,  aud  the  old  chief, 
Kcoknk, whose  grandson,  a  bright,  promising  boy,  came  with  the  party  to  Hampton, 
in  Ml  sympathy  with  education  and  progress.  Several  of  the  pupils  thus  bronght 
kid  tinadj  been  at  an  eastern  school.  White's  Institute  in  Indiana.  A  few  years  of 
Ddnsal  training  should  fit  them  to  be  efficient  teachers  or  helpers  at  the  West. 

The  last  of  November  the  Bev.  Mr.  Oravatt,  who  hod  left  Hampton  in  October, 
takiii|r  back  16  pupils  to  their  homes,  retarne<l  with  the  21  Dakotos  gathered  during 
biatnpfhim  Cheyenne  River,  Crow  Creek.  Lower  Bml6,  Yankton,  and  Flandrean 
mtaieim,  and  also  Edwin  Phelps  and  his  family  from  Standing  Rmik;  the  latter  a 
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native  helper  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  came  to  spend  a  year  at  the  East,  to  better  fit  hin- 
self  for  bis  work  there,  to  assist  in  the  oversight  of  the  boys  here,  and  to  give  instmo- 
tion  to  our  Dakota  scholars  in  their  own  Bible,  a  knowledge  of  whiobjs  very  necessary 
to  them  in  teaching  the  old  Indians  when  they  return.  Mr.  Gravatt  broagbt  cheer- 
ing news  in  the  main,  as  will  be  seen  from-his  report,  not  only  of  the  Hampton  stu- 
dents whom  he  visited,  bnt  of  the  kindly  feeling  on  the  part.of  agents  and  mis- 
sionaries towards  the  work  here.  Instead  of  beeging  for  reernits,  ho  qnietly  waited 
at  the  agencies  for  applicants,  after  dae  notice  nad  been  given  of  his  presence  and 
object.  Of  the  many  refused,  some  failed  to  pass  a  satisfactory  medical  examination, 
and  others  to  seonre  the  free  consent  of  their  parents,  less  progressive  than  the  chil- 
dren. 

On  Jane  31  a  part;^  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frissell  returned  west.  They 
numbered  21,  including  a  child  under  five  years,  and  were  replaced  at  Hampton  by 
a  party  of  17, 10  Omabas  and  7  Winnebagoes,  2  of  them  yonng  children.  A  num- 
ber of  those  thus  bronght  bad  been  bright  and  shining  lights  in  the  mission  and 
agency  schools,  and  were  able  at  once  to  enter  the  normal  department,  or  the  ad- 
vanced cla^s  in  the  Indian  school,  and  by  their  scholarship  and  behavior  testify  to 
the  careful  training  they  have  received. 

How  these  new  pupils  have  been  inducted  into  their  school  life  here^  and  what 
the  influences  are  by  which  we  strive  to  transform  the  nutntored  brave  into  the  in- 
telligent, earnest  Christian  man,  will  be  seen  from  Miss  Folaom's  sketch  of  Indian 
life  at  Hampton,  as  also  bow  study  and  intercourse  with  English-speaking  compan- 
ions help  and  stimulate  those  already  started  on  the  white  man's  road. 

The  endeavor  to  promote  harmony  and  oneness  in  aim  and  method  throughout  the 
school  bos  been  more  mai^ked  this  year  than  ever  in  the  Indian  classes.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  advanced  class,  in  taking  up  the  junior  text-books,  have  had  careful  con- 
ference with  the  normal-school  teachers,  and  hope  to  have  some  very  good  Indian 
juniors  ready  for  next  year.  In  the  lower  language  classes  the  teachers  have  begun 
to  compile  a  little  note-book  of  the  words  and  phrases  to  be  given,  that  hereafter  all 
classes  may  have  the  same  foundation,  and  when  schohirs  are  promoted  the  teacher 
can  know  just  what  ground  they  have  been  over.  I  think  the  study  hours  have  never 
been  more  earnest  and  helpful  than  the  past  year,  and  that  much  thorough  pains- 
taking work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  classes. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  we  have  to  do  for  our  scholars  is  to  teach  them  how  to 
study.  Give  them  copying  to  do  or  mechanical  work  in  arithmetic  for  the  long,  quiet 
evening  study  hour,  and  the  task  will  be  performed  with  marked  neatness  and  accu- 
racy, but  assign  them  a  page  of  history  or  geography,  even  after  carefully  explaining 
the  difficult  words,  and  trying  to  make  all  clear  and  plain,  and  too  often  it  seems  to 
be  to  them  only  a  mass  of  words,  over  which  they  poro  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  bnt 
from  which  they  fail  to  extricate  any  conDcct«d  ideas  which  they  can  express  when 
called  upon  to  recite.  To  start  them  in  this  the  teacher  sometimes  herselfcracks  the 
hard  shell  of  the  paragraph,  takes  out  the  kernel  of  its  thought,  and  gives  it  to  them 
to  digest  in  written  questions  and  answers  on  the  board,  to  be  copied  and  memorized. 
Of.conrse  it  is  largely  the  using  of  a  foreign  tongue  that  makes  it  so  difficult  for  them 
thus  to  express  themselves,  and  this,  with  their  inborn  shyness  and  proud  sensitive- 
ness and  dread  of  ridicule,  places  them  at  a  disadvantage  beside  their  colored  class- 
mates even  when  their  natural  powers  of  reasoning  and  memory  may  be  qnite  equal. 

To  teach  our  Indians  to  be  on  time  at  work  and  at  school  is  not  easy.  Coming 
{torn  a  life  where  the  clock,  that  pivot  of  a  civilized  community,  is  well-nigh  un- 
known, no  wonder  that  it  is  hard  work  for  them  to  learn  the  meaninjr  of  promptness. 
To  stand  on  the  instant,  to  answer  quickly  and  distinctly,  this,  too,  is  qnite  foreign 
to  their  habit  of  due  deliberation,  and  of  that  camp  etiquette  of  which  we  have  beard, 
wUch  required  that  an  answer  to  a  question  should  not  be  given  till  the  next  day. 
Patience  and  perseverance,  however,  have  accomplished  much  in  this  direction. 

Habits  of  cleanliness  seem  more  readily  acquired,  though  here,  too,  there  is  need  of 
patience  to  see  that  bath-tubs,  Bcrnbbiug-brusbes,  and  brooms  are  kept  in  proper  req- 
uioition.  The  well-scrubbed  floors  and  attractive  rooms  of  the  girls  at  Winona,  how- 
ever, and  the  order  and  neataoss  of  the  boys'  quivrters  at  the  Sunday  morning  inspec- 
tioa  of  the  wigwam,  are  very  encouraging.  The  boys  themselves,  as  they  rise  to  salute 
the  inspector  a/id  stand  erect  in  thtnr  trig  dark-bluo  nnifornu,  would  be  a  revelation 
to  the  Westerner  accustomed  only  to  the  Indian  of  the  tipi  or  log  cabin,  with  long 
matted  locks  and  dirty  blanket. 

The  industries  of  the  boys  are  elsewhere  reported  on,  also  the  oooking  classes, 
technical  shop  and  garden,  in  the  benefits  of  which  the  Indian  girls  share.  Now  that 
eighteen  of  our  more  advanced  girls  go  to  school  all  day  except  on  their  work  day, 
the  force  of  workers  in  the  sewing  school  has  been  somewhat  crippled;  nevertheless 
the  busy  fingers  of  the  rest,  some  working  iu  the  luoruing,  some  in  the  afternoon,  seem 
to  turn  off  all  the  necessary  garments  and  bedding.  As  commencement  draws  near 
the  sewing  room  is  gay  with  piuk  and  blue  prints,  softened  here  and  there  with  sub- 
dued browns  and  grays,  as  eacii  girl  makes  tba  new  dress  to  be  worn  on  that  august 
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The  youDg  seaiiiHtresscs  iire  proad  to  have  seDl  odo  of  their  number  to  t»ko 
_ )  of  the  seviDg  department  in  the  new  Montana  school  for  Crows.  Two  of  oar 
retofned  Lower  Bral6  girls  are  said  to  be  the  fashionable  Indian  dressmakers  at  that 
agency,  while  another  at  Cheyenne  River  writes :  "  Tell  the  girls  to  learn  how  to  cnt 
ud  niake  dreseee,  beoanse  the  Indians  will  sarely  come  and  ask  them  to  make  dresses 
tat  them.     1  don't  ^ow  how  many  I've  made  this  winter." 

Friday  evening  clothes  inspection  testifies  to  faithful  work  in  the  laandry  on  the 
part  of  teacher  and  taught.  A  circle  of  dnsky  maidens  may  then  be  seen  in  the  girls' 
pari<»,  fiom  the  tall  daughter  of  No  Ears  to  our  chubby  little  Indian  Topsy.  They 
bnog  small  piles  of  snowy  garments,'8nrmoanted  by  nicely  starched  collars  or  raffles, 
their  week's  wash.    Some  of  the  stockings  display  darning  that  is  really  artistic. 

To  keep  so  lai^  a  bailding  as  Winona  Lodge,  the  pleasant  home  of  the  Indian  girls, 
in  good  order  affioids  ample  scope  for  learning  the  details  of  housework,  and  the  op- 
portanity  is  well  improved.  Their  summers  lu  Massachusetts  also  give  much  valoa- 
ble  tnuDing  in  this  respect. 

Life  in  the  Omaha  cottages  has  flownd  smoothly  on.  A  beantifal,  bright-eyed  baby 
in  one  of  these  has  been  a  strong  attraction.  In  oar  last  finished  cotta^  has  Jast 
been  installed  one  of  oar  old  Crow  Creek  boys,  who  returned  to  as  this  winter,  bring- 
ing his  wife,  a  very  promising  girl,  anxious  to  learn  the  ways  of  her  white  sisters. 
At  first  they  took  their  meals  at  Virginia  Hall,  bat  an  argent  request  from  the  yoang 
housewife,  "  Please,  I  want  to  cook  myself,"  did  not  pass  unheeded,  and  the  ooople 
ware  made  very  hap|>y  by  a  simple  outfit  of  dishes  and  cooking  ntensils  and  permis- 
•ioQ  to  prepare  their  own  breakfasts  and  suppers.  < 

Oar  Indian  emancipation  tay,  as  we  called  it,  when  the  school  celebrated  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dawes  bill,  deeply  interested  our  Indian  papils.  Many  of  the  older  and 
more  thoughtful  ones  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  seem  to  realize  that  the 
new  avenues  to  usefulness  and  manhood  which  are  opening  before  them  only  deepen 
their  own  responsibility.  As  one  of  tUu  boys  said,  "All  the  people  in  this  world  might 
help,  bat  if  we  fail  to  do  oar  part  we  are  lost."  To  the  Indians,  as  to  their  friends, 
the  call  to  irork  seamed  never  so  imperative,  never  more  inspiring,  than  now. 

Tlie  difiierent  industries  in  which  our  Indians  are  employed  are  as  follows : 

IKDIAN  TRAININO  SHOPS. 

(Mr.  F.  H.  McDowell,  manager.) 

This  department  now  includes  8  shops,  giving  instruction  in  aa  many  trades.  The 
latest  addition  is  the  technical  shop,  erected  this  year,  for  the  accommodation  of 
classes  learning  the  tradex  of  the  wheelwright,  the  blacksmith,  the  painter,  and  the 
carpenter.  Classes  of  4  to  6  will  be  taught  each  of  the  above  trades  in  rotation,  the 
ot^ect  being  to  ^ve  the  Indian  boys  some  training  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  may 
be  naefnlly  applied  when  they  return  to  the  West. 

I*«  wood-tcorlcing  room  is  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Parke,  with  a  colored  stu- 
dent as  assistant  instructor.  Lessons  in  the  primary  braucbcH  of  carpentry  have  been 
Eiren  to  both  girls  and  boys.  A  practical  turn  has  been  given  to  the  work  done  by 
the  girls  of  the  senior  class  by  the  construction  of  apparatus  for  aimple  experiments 
m  pbysies.  A  nnmber  of  orders  for  carved  work,  fancy  and  plain  tables,  desks,  etc., 
have  also  been  filled. 

The  tcoodearviug  has  been  done  by  a  colored  boy,  who  learned  bis  art  last  year  in 
the  class  tantrbt  by  Miss  Baker.  Ho  has  found  it  profitable  as  well  as  pretty,  having 
earned  considerable  money  while  at  homo  during  vacation  in  carving  storks  on  pan- 
els for  doors.     No  better  proof  of  his  skill  need  be  given. 

Tkt  eurpenter  shop  has  .14  Indian  and  5'  colored  apprentices  under  an  instructor.  . 
They  have  built  the  new  farm  cottage,  the  technical  shop,  the  lumber  sbed,  and  have 
made  20  school-desks,  besides  doing  the  necessary  repairs  and  alterations  on  the  school 
baUdings  and  fumitnre. 

Tkekomn*  shop  has  filled  a  contract  with  the  Indian  0£Bce  for  325  sets  of  doable 
plow  harness  and  15  sets  of  buggy  and  carriage  harness.  This  and  a  considerable 
amoont  of  repairing  has  been  done,  under  direction  of  a  foreman,  by  3  Indian  ai>- 
picntices,  who  have  worked  half  of  everyday,  1  colored  apprentice,  working  full 
time,  and  1  stadent,  a  skillful  laborer,  working  two  days  a  week.  The  fareman, 
who  teamed  his  trade  here,  reports  that  a  student  who  completed  his  apprentice- 
diip  last  year  is  abont  to  open  a  shop  in  Lynchbnrgh.  He  has  been  teaching  the  post 
yew  to  earn  money  to  buy  tools.  We  wish  bini  all  success  in  his  enterprise.  -  An  lu- 
diaa  boy  baa  also  had  a  set  of  tools  forwarded  to  him  in  Dakota.  The  artisans  take 
pride  in  good  work.  They  like  to  see  a  handsome  harness  growing  under  their  hMidH. 
A  prond  yoong  span  of  colts,  raised  on  the  place,  that  I  saw  the  other  day  wearing 
their  beaotifm  oatfit  for  the  first  time,  seemed  to  share  the  feeling. 

n«  tio0  ahop  has  made,  since  July  1,  1886,  605  pairs  of  new  shoes,  and  repaired 
1,89  pairs  of  old  ones.    It  gives  employment  to  1  journeyman  instrnotor,  9  Indian 
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ftnd  2  colored  apprentices,  with  occasional  assistance  {rem  2  inmates  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home.  A  lame  man, -who  has  been  given  a  chance  in  the  shop,  said  patiently :  "They 
keep  ns  a  long  time  on  coarse  work,  bat  that's  best." 

3%e  Mft  ihop  employs  1  journeyman  as  instmotor,  5  Indian,  and  2  colored  appren- 
tices. They  have  during  the  year  filled  a  contract  with  the  Indian  Office  for  over 
2,000  pieces  of  tinware,  made  and  repaired  all  tinware  required  by  the  school,  and 
pnt  on  about  1,000  sqnare  feet  of  tin  roofing.  One  small  Indian,  twelve  years  old, 
does  rapid  work  in  making  six  dozen  tin  cups  a  day.. 

Tk*  paint  ihop. — One  Journeyman  as  instructor,  with  another  employed  dnrfng 
vacation,  assisted  by  1  Indian  and  2  colored  apprentices,  have  painted  the  walls  and 
kalsomined  the  ceilings  of  thirty-two  rooms  in  Virginia  Hall,  painted  the  bnildings 
erected  this  year,  varnished  all  desks,  shelves,  etc.,  made  in  the  carpenter  shop,  and 
have  done  all  necessary  repairing  and  glazing. 

Mr.  McDowell  says  of  the  shop  under  his  charge:  "  The  character  of  the  work  done 
has  been,  I  think,  in  advance  of  that  of  any  previous  year.  This  is  due  to  more  care- 
ful and  systematic  instruction.  The  spirit  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  both  Indian  and 
colored  has  been  decidedly  better  than  ever  before." 

Wkeelwright  and  blaokgmith  shop  {Mr.  A.  Sowe,  manager). — ^There  has  been  little 
change  in  these  shops  the  past  year.  The  nsnal  number  of  apprentices  have  been 
employed  and  the  average  amount  of -work  done.  Under  a  foreman  in  each  shop,  6 
Inuian.and  6  colore^  boys  are  learning  their  trades  and  are  doing  remarkably  well. 
Horseshoeing,  all  kinds  of  blaoksmithing,  mannfacturing  of  ca^ts  and  wagons,  and 
repair  work  are  done  in  a  satisfaoto^  manner. 

The  eooldng  clos*,  taught  by  Miss  Bessie  Morgan,  has  given  instruction  to  60  girls, 
in  classes  of  about  8  each ;  a  class  of  Indians  in  the  morning  and  a  class  of  colored 
girls  in  the  afternoon,  each  lesson  occupying  two  hours.  The  lessons  are  in  plain 
practical  cooking  which  will  be  asefnl  in  their  own  homes.  Sometimes  an  order 
from  ontside  affords  an  opi)ortnnityfora  lesson  in  some  unusual  dish.  The  bread  and 
soap  and  stew  find  a  ready  market  with  the  ever-hnngry  school-girl,  and  sometimes, 
as  a  reward  and  a  stimulus,  a  class  is  invited  to  sit  down  and  partbke  of  the  fruits  of 
their  toil.  With  few  exceptions  the  lessons  are  fully  enjoyed  and  appreciated,  the 
two  races  showing  equal  skill  in  the  culinary  art. 

TttiloTing. — Three  Indian  and  4  colored  boys  are  also  learning  tailoring.  The  In- 
dians work  half  of  every  day  and  attend  school  the  other  half.  They  do  satisfactory 
work. 

The  farm. — There  are  now  26  Indian  boys  on  the  farm,  under  the  snperiatendence 
of  Mr.  George  Davis,  a  colored  gradnate  of  the  school.  The  largest  number  this  year 
at  any  one  time  has  been  32.  During  the  winter  months  the  work  is  largely  about 
the  bam,  where  the  boys  are  taught  the  care  of  cattle,  pigs,  etc.,  but  in  the  spring 
and  summer  the  work  is  more  varied.  They  then  do  nearly  every  form  of  farm  work, 
from  plowing  and  seed-sowing  to  the  gathering  of  vegetables  and  grain.  This  year 
they  nave  learned  to  grow  beets,  cabbages,  squashes,  tnmips,  carrots,  parsnips, 
onions,  asparagus,  radishes,  fodder,  com,  and  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  preparing 
some  for  market.  Oats,  wheat,  rye,  clover,  and  grass  they  have  helped  about  to  con- 
siderable extent.  The  hot-beds  and  silo  also  come  in  for  a  share  of  their  time  at  the 
proper  seasons.  The  majority  work  well,  some  very  well,  showing  a  genuine  interest 
very  encouraging. 

MEDlCAJL  REPORT. 

(M.  M.  Waldron.  M.  D.i 

But  two  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  school  year.    One,  thot  of  an  Indian  boy,  from 
meningitis,  the  other  an  Indian  boy^  from  phthisis,  with  intercurrent  pneomonia. 
The  new  King's  Chapel  Hospital  for  boys,  with  its  comforts  and  conveniences,  has 

g roved  of  the  greatest  value  in  promoting  the  safe  conduct  of  disease  and  recovery  of 
ealth.  Being  under  the  immediate  care  of  an  efficient  trained  nurse,  Miss  Ada  Por- 
ter, it  has  also,  by  its  regular  discipline  and  healthy  tone,  converted  the  convalescent 
life  of  the  student  ttom  a  period  of  retrogression  inevitable  in  the  isolation  and  lone- 
liness of  his  own  room  into  one  of  sound  moral  growth.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  oases  have  been  attended  in  the  hospital.  Of  ti.ese  73  were  Indians,  110  col- 
ored. Bat  three  cases  of  serious  iUness  have  occurred  among  the  g^rls,  and  the  nnm- 
ber  of  important  cases  under  treatment  has  not  exceeded  fifty. 

Pulmonary  diseases  have  predominated.  As  usual  among  the  Indians,  the  pare 
bloods  have  suffered  most  from  tubercular  and  scrofulous  disease,  while  among  the 
colored  students  the  reverse  is  true,  the  mixed  bloods  seeming  mnch  more  vulnerable 
than  the  pure  blacks. 

The  statistical  report  shows  a  marked  difference  between  the  health  of  the  boys  and 
that  of  the  girls,  the  excess  of  serions  sickness  among  the  boys  being  largely  dispro- 
portionate to  their  numbers.  The  principal  reason  to  be  assigned  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  girls  are  under  more  immediate  observation  and  control.    With  the  Indian 
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Kirla  diaeaae  ia  uu  doubt  often  avertwl  by  the  prompt  care  afforded  through  the  many 
Tij^lant  gaardtaos  of  tbeic  "  VVinona"homeaudby  the  constant  preaence  of  a  trained 
narse,  whose  especial  daty  it  is  to  prevent  sickness  from  cold  and  ezposare. 

Tbe  aanitary  condition  of  the  place  has  been  ^ood  throughout  the  year.  Increased 
attention  to  (he  ventilation  of  all  rooms  occupied  by  students  for  work  or  study  has 
raaalted  in  a  diminntion  of  colds,  sore  throats,  aud  slight  ailments.  Much  improru- 
meot  has  been  made  in  the  diet  of  the  entire  school,  and  that  of  tbe  Indians  has  been 
•rran{;ed  with  special  reference  to  the  ezolnsion  of  food  which  might  increase  their 
oataral  tendency  to  scrofulous  diseases.  The  number  of  cases  of  a  purely  scrofaloas 
nature  has  been  noticeably  less'this  year  than  in  previous  years.  Continued  care  in 
the  matter  of  diet  will  prove  whether  this  is  a  coincidence  or  a  result. 

DKPABTMKMT  OF  DI80IPLINB  AMD  MILITARY  INSTRDCTION. 

(Geo.  L.  Curtis,  commandant.) 

Tbe  discipline  of  the  institution  has  been  in  marked  and  pleasing  contrast  to  that 
of  one  year  ago ;  in  this  respect  the  year  has  been  both  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 
Not  over  half  as  many  have  left  us  under  discipline  as  in  li£5-'86.  There  have  been 
few  canes  demanding  summary  panishment,  and  fewer  of  any  kind  than  was  then  trne. 
No  vicious  colored  student  has  brought  disgrace  upon  his  race  by  serious  misoondact 
dorinf;  the  year,  while,  with  few  exceptions,  tbe  Indian  iKtys  have  exhibited  a  better 
spirit  and  greater  improvement,  aud,  taken  together,  are  the  best  and  most  promis- 
ing material  we  have  yet  received  from  the  Territories.  The  students  have  not  only 
aliown  themselves  well  disposed,  which  they  too  often  expect  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins,  but  welt  behaved.  In  spite  of  past  dofic.ieuces  and  existing  ignorance,  they 
have  proved  more  amenable  to  discipline  than  an  equal  nnmber  of  average  white 
boys,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  Caucasians  of  similar  birth  aud  early  environment. 

The  means  of  discipline  employed  have  been  few.  Penalties  have  been  inflicted 
npon  offenders  in  the  shape  of  fines  (which  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  tbe 
library),  reprimands,  marks  in  promptness  or  deportment,  confinement  to  school 
eroands,  or  extra  hours  of  work  npon  hulidays.  Occasionally  an  insubordinate  youth 
has  bt^n  confined  in  the  guard-house,  or  sent  into  temporary  exile  at  the  Hemenway 
farm,  to  return  to  his  companions  only  after  giving  satisfactory  proof  of  changed  de- 
meanor aud  altered  disposition.  A  few  severe  panishments  have  prevented  the  com- 
miasion  of  a  score  of  petty  crimes.  But  no  student  has  been  suffered  to  remain  here 
after  the  discovery  of  a  lack  of  proper  purpose  or  moral  earnestness,  his  place  being 
6lled  by  one  who  would  make  better  use  of  his  opportunities. 

Teat  cases  have  been  referred  to  an  officers'  court,  where  the  offender  has  been  tried 
by  a  conrt-martial  comi>osed  of  cadets'  officers.  The  sentences  have  been  sent  to  the 
eoaimaud.tnt  for  approval,  and  have  been  marked  by  discriminarjon  anil  Justice.  A 
similar  court  of  five  members  has  recently  been  chosen  by  the  Indian  cadets  to  look 
after  the  discipline  of  their  dormitory,  the  Wigwam.  Their  penalties  have  been  fully 
as  severe  as  would  be  inflicted  by  school  authorities,  and  inasmuch  as  they  have 
taken  ap  the  matter  heartily,  it  is  hoped  that  much  good  in  the  line  of  self-govern- 
meat  will  result. 

It  but  remains  to  speak  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  two  races  associated 
here  as  cadets.  They  have  marched  in  the  same  company ;  met  in  the  same  cliiss 
room ;  sat  upon  the  same  court-martial ;  labored  at  the  same  bench.  No  difficulty  of 
any  kind  has  arisen  between  tbem  during  tbe  year,  nor  has  the  slightest  evidence  of 
bootility  or  race  jealousy  been  manifested.    The  fact  is  certainly  creditable  to  both. 

RELIOIOUS  WORK. 

In  the  religions  work  of  the  school  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Frissell,  chaplain  and  vice-princi- 
pal, and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Oravatt,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Hampton,  most  efficiently 
and  hannooionsly  assist  each  other.    Tbe  former  says : 

BcT.  J.  J.  GtmTatt,  rector  of  St  John's  Cbnrcb,  Hampton,  has  had  oharee  of  the  IndUn  Sunday- 
■rbool,  bt«ides  holding  an  eveninx  meetine  in  thn  place  during  the  week.  His  frequent  tripe  to  the 
West  hare  Kivea  him  mo«t  valoable  koowjMge  of  the  homes  of  the  Indians,  and  bis  eameet  devote<l 
wrk  amons  tliem'ls  bsving  an  important  inllacnco  npon  thoir  lives.  Oaring  the  absenoe  of  tbo 
^a.'r'**''  In  the  aommer  be  baa  for  several  seasons  staid  apon  the  school  Eronnda  and  filled  tlie  pnlplt 
in  the  achool  ehnrch.  It  is  n  canse  for  thankfulnpss  to  the  school  as  weU  as  to  tlie  oommonicy  that 
the  caaaea  which  threatcneil  to  remove  him  from  ns  no  longer  exist  and  he  is  allowed  to  remain. 

The  care  which  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt  shonred  in  the  selection  of  Indian  pnpils  In  tbe  Weat  liaa  helpeil 
alarato  ilia  moral  tone  of  the  Indian  department.  Instead  of  bringing  them  flnom  tiie  oamp,  many  of 
tten  vera  taken  from  missionary  schools  in  the  West,  in  order  that  they  might  Itave  better  advaa- 
tagee  here  and  go  out  to  their  people  as  trained  teachers.  Some  of  those  who  came  to  lu  laat  year 
I  ITS  been  very  helpfnl  in  the  meetings  and  in  tbe  temperance  and  missionary  organizalioaa.  There 
has  been  timagboot  tbe  year  a  strouR  sentiment  in  tho  Indian  school  in  fMVor  or  wtiat  Is  right  and 
traa.  During  tbe  week  or  pravcr  a  nnmber  who  bad  beloro  been  thoaghtfnl  came  oat  intp  open  alle- 
Idaaee  to  Clinst  and  altervarda  pnbllcly  confessea  him,  some  of  them  l>dng  oonllrmed  in  St.Jolin'4 
Ctmich  at  Hampton,  and  some  of  them  joining  the  school  church. 
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Mr.  Gravatt's  Hpocial  report  is  as  fullows  : 

£eligioa8  work  with  the  Indians  has  gone  on  as  usual.  lu  addition  to  regular  sorricea  iu  St.  John's 
Church  and  the  school  church,  they  have  special  serriceK  at  "  Vinona  "  Sunday  afternoons  and  Thurs- 
day eTeninga.  The  Tolnntary  attendance  upon  the  ezeroisea  baa  seTer  been  so  good  as  during  the 
past  year.  While  there  tiave  been  aome  ease*  demaodlng  diadpline,  yet  there  never  was  a  time  when 
go  numv  of  the  students  were  oominitted  to  the  tight.  This  la  bat  the  light  and  shadow  in  any  work. 
Five  were  confirmed  by  Bishop  Bandolph  in  St  John's  Church  March  23,  and  a  like  number  about  the 
same  time  united  with  the  school  church.  Five  of  the  boys  are  doing  good  aervioe  in  the  ohoir  of  8t. 
John's  Clinrob,  where  it  is  said  the  first  Indian  child  baptised  in  the  county  was  brought  to  that  sac. 
rament. 

In  regard  to  returned  pupils  whom  I  saw  during  a  visit  to  Dakota,  I  learned  of  three  only  who  bad 
done  very  badly.  Somenaddonefoirly  well,  and  alarge  number  bad  done  very  welL  Some  of  those 
who  did  badly  at  first  had  improved.  Greatly  increased  tiaciUties  for  work  are  needed  at  the  agencies . 
The  demand,  however,  must  be  created  to  bring  the  supply.  The  sentiment  In  &vor  of  eastern  schools 
I  thought  most  fiivorable.  There  were  about  twenty-tive  more  applicants  for  Hampton  than  t  had 
authority  to  bring. 

Just  here  let  me  explain  my  appreciation  of  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  missionaries  and  workers 
in  the  field.  I  greatly  honor  them  for  their  well  dir«cted  and  faithful  etforto.  It  is  here  we  see  the 
good  points. 

In  closing  this  brief  report  I  deaiiv  to  thank  sincerely  the  teachers  for  their  efficient  help  daring  the 
year  and  to  pray  for  Qod^s  continued  presence  and  blessing  in  our  work. 

J.  3.  Gbavatt, 
StetoT  St.  John'$  Church. 

RBVIKW  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

(Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom.) 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  -worlsingH  of  any  great  machine,  there  is  no  easier  way 
than  to  follow  some  one  throngh  its  intricacies ;  and  as  it  is  a  clear  idea  in  the  fewest 
words  that  I  want  to  give,  I  am  goin^  to  depart  from  the  nsnal  report  routine  and 
aslc  yon  to  accompany  an  average  Indian  thrnngh  bis  course  here  at  school. 

The  question  often  aalced  by  visitors  is,  "  How  do  yon  capture  them  t"  To  answer 
this  we  must  go  bacic  to  the  beginning  of  things  and  explain  that  every  year,  or 
oftener,  some  one  connected  with  the  school  goes  West  to  escort  to  their  homes  a  party 
of  returning  Indians.  His  first  dnt.v  is  to  see  that  they  are  provided  with  employment 
and  in  good  homes ;  the  next  to  visit  those  previously  returned,  to  encourage  those 
who  are  engaged  in  good  works  and  help  np  those  who  may  have  fallen.  During  these 
fetv  days  he  Is  "  oaptnring"  his  Indians.  Of  the  large  number  who  apply  to  come 
East  with  him  he  selects  those  who  seem  most  promising,  after  a  consultation  with 
the  agent,  physician,  and  missionary.  The  captor  and  captives  then  start  toward 
the  rising  sun. 

The  arrival  at  Hampton  is  an  event  for  all  concerned,  marked  by  Joy  over  the  meet- 
ing of  old  friends,  and  disappointment  that  some  longed-for  one  is  not  in  the  band. 
After  the  inner  man  has  been  sufficiently  refreshed,  the  outer  man  is  consigned  to 
the  civilizing  influences  of  soap  and  hot  water  and  the  cruel  shears,  which  represent 
the  first  step  in  the  white  man  b  road.  Into  this  and  farther  mysteries  of  wardrobe, 
bed-room,  dining-room,  office,  work,  and  school  he  is  faithfully  initiated  by  bis  In- 
dian friends,  who  are  indeed  true  friends  in  this  time  of  need.  Never  in  bis  life  has 
he  known  anything  like  discipline,  as  we  understand  the  word.  He  has  slept  when 
he  felt  like  it,  dined  when  be  pleased — though  perhaps  not  on  what  he  pleased — ^and 
within  certain  limits  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  sweet  will.  He  knew  he  was 
coming  to  a  land  of  laws,  but  his  imagination  could  never  conceive  of  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  rules  as  he  now  finds  thrown  abont  him ;  bells  seem  to  be  ringing  all  the 
time,  and  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  follow  his  friendly  leader. 

He  is  to  room  with  this  friend  and  be  under  his  guidance ;  with  him  he  goes  to 
meals,  to  prayers  in  the  chapel,  and  later  to  the  boys'  own  evening  prayers,  conducted 
by  themselves  Just  before  retiring.  Prayers  are  lutrdl^  over  before  a  bell  rings,  and 
all  scatter  to  their  rooms;  he  is  tired  and  so  throws  himself  on  the  l>ed,  but  there  is 
no  rest  there  yet ;  his  friend  makes  him  get  up,  makes  a  change  of  garments,  that 
seems  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  get  into  the  bed.  There  is  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
aboat  this  last  performance.  Trying  to  sleep  with  the  blankets  over  his  feet  and  ly- 
ing so  loosely  along  the  edges  that  air  can  come  under,  and,  wome  than  all,  with  his 
head  nncovered,  is  too  much;  he  will  submit  to  a  great  deal  that  he- can  not  under- 
stand, but  this  is  glaringly  an  imposition.  He  takes  his  blanket,  wraps  it,  envelope 
fashion,  abont  his  nead  and  body,  and  lies  down  in  comiy>rt,  and  the  friend,  remem- 
bering how  he  felt  himself  about  such  things  once  upon  a  time,  leaves  him  in  peace. 
He  has  hardly  fallen  asleep,  he  thinks,  when  a  bell  rings,  and  his  friend  plunges  oat 
of  l>ed  in  the  darknessand  tialls  him  tbat  it  is  half-past  five  and  he  must  getnp.  Now 
comes  the  proof  of  the  utter  folly  of  taking  off  clothes  at  night  and  having  all  the 
Iiother  of  putting  them  on  again  in  themoruing,  as  well  as  of  having  so  much  clothing 
on  a  bed  to  pull  off  and  put  on  again.  He  is  hardly  ready  before  the  cry  of  "  fall  in  " 
resounds  tiirough  the  building,  and  eighty  pairs  of  heavy  shoes  go  tearing  down  stairs 
and  out  into  the  chilly  air,  to  bring  their  wearers  into  line  before  marching  over  to 
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bfeakliMt  b»U.  If  it  happens  to  b«  one  of  the  "  bean  mornings  "  of  the  week,  the  In- 
dian dining  room  sees  few  vacant  chairs,  and  the  hot  corn-bread  and  beans  are  dniy 
•ppreoiatea.  Thos  fortified  for  another  day's  work,  oar  friend  is  escorted  back  totbo 
Wigwam  and  instracted  in  the  art  of  making  beds,  sweepiug,  dusting,  blacking 
■boea,  and  whata*«r  is  necessary  to  make  him  pass  with  credit  the  inspection  of  room 
aod  person  to  fuUow;  for  this  is  a  military  school,  and,  like  a  good  soldier,  he  most 
tie  on  time  and  in  order.  He  is  soon  assigned  to  some  company  and  with  it  must  ap- 
pear at  morning  inspection,  march  to  meals,  drill  once  a  week,  take  Ms  part  in  the 
weekly  battalion  drill,  perform  in  his  torn  the  general  guard  and  police  duty  of  the 
place,  besides  subjecting  himself  to  military  discipline  io  general  with  its  punishments 
•ad  its  rewards. 

A  few  days  are  given  him  to  get  his  bearings,  then  school  life  begins  in  earnest. 
He  mast  take  some  trade,  and  according  to  his  taste  or  necessities  the  choice  is  made, 
and  he  mnst  work  half  of  every  day  as  carpenter,  shoemaker,  tinsmith,  harness- 
maker,  wheelwright,  blacksmith,  engineer,  or  farmer.  On  going  into  school  he  finds 
himself,  if  he  knows  no  English,  in  the  lowest  of  the  seven  classes.  He  assembles 
with  the  others  at  the  opening  of  school,  rises  with  them  and  struggles  to  answer 
"  present "  when  his  name  is  cajled,  tries  to  join  in  the  full  chorus  of  voices  that  sing 
"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  or  repeals  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  A  few  helpful  and  euconraging  words  are  said  to  him  through 
so  interpreter,  and  then  he,  with  others  of  his  class,  passes  on  to  a  recitation  room. 
For  this  class  the  most  experienced  teacher  is  chosen,  for  he  of  all  others  needs  the 
moat  instmctlon.  His  mind  is  a  garden  full  of  weeds  and  requires  a  skillfnl  hand  to 
bring  order  out  of  its  chaos. 

His  straggle  with  English  is  hard  both  for  himself  and  his  teacher,  bnt  he  is  earn- 
est and  she  is  patient,  and  in  a  few  months  he  has  learned  the  daily  salutation,  the 
days  of  the  week,  names  of  buildings  and  trades  on  the  place,  of  articles  of  table 
nse  and  food,  of  clothing  and  fnmitnre,  parts  of  the  body,  und  place  and  action 
words.  These  he  puts  together  to  form  short  sentences,  either  in  conversation  or  in 
little  letters  to  his  teachers  or  the  friends  at  home.  Conversation  cards,  on  which 
•{aestiona  are  asked  kind  answered,  are  need  to  vary  the  drill  and  add  a  little  spice. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  be  has  qnite  a  little  vooabnlary,  and  if  he  had  a  little  more 
confidence  would  do  very  nicely,  bnt  he  is  so  afraid  of  making  a  mistake  that  he  will 
not  nse  what  he  really  knows.  In  the  reading  class  he  gets  very  much  the  same  drill 
that  he  does  in  the  English  class,  only  that  bo  finds  it  far  easier  to  read  and  spell 
than  to  talk.  He  is  so  imitative  that  bis  writing  is  little  more  than  play,  bnt  not  so 
with  the  arithmetic.  He  can  count  in  his  own  langnage,  bnt  English  nnmbers  are 
hard  to  pronounce  and  remember ;  one  and  two  are  easy  enough  to  say,  so  is  alee, 
but  three  is  too  mnch  to  expect  of  a  tongue  that  knows  no  th.  Nature  has  given  him 
ten  ever-present  helpers;  with  these  he  will  add,  subtract,  and  multiply  with  ease 
when  allowed  to  nse  them  as  he  pleases.  He  makes  fignree  quickly  and  neatly,  and 
does  mental  work  well  in  bis  way.  To  encourage  him  to  do  this,  thinking  in  English 
38  much  as  possible,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  bis  store  of  knowledge,  all  sorts  of  things 
are  bronght  into  reqotsition,  snch  as  bright  cards,  shells,  beads,  pictures,  and  fruits. 

After  all  it  is  ontside  the  school-room  that  he  must  get  the  most  of  his  educa- 
tion. At  first  the  social  relations  of  the  boys  and  girls  strike  him  as  very  odd.  He 
lits  at  the  table  with  girls,  and  instead  of  being  helped  first,  he  finds  that  he  must 
see  that  every  girl  is  BappUei8  with  food  before  he  dares  think  of  himself.  If  a  girl 
happens  to  be  without  a  chair,  he  mnst  rise  and  give  her  his.  This  is  a  strange  fashon, 
be  thinks,  bnt  other  boys  do  it  and  be  mnst  fouow  suit.  On  Saturday  he  is  iuvited 
to  Winona  to  "games."  He  finds  the  large  hall  sprinkled  with  little  tables  at  which 
lM>yB  and  girls  sit  together  playing  games  of  various  kinds,  or  are  standing  in  little 
groups  chatting  together.  Away  off  in  one  comer  stands  a  group  of  girls,  new  ones 
who  came  with  him;  they  do  not  Join  in  the  general  merriment,  though  a  tisw  are 
being  dragged  about  by  zealous  friends.  ,  He  and  his  companions  standing  near  the 
deor  will  bolt  before  they  will  allow  themselves  to  mingle  with  this  lively  throng. 
fiouiA  teachers  come  up  and  try  to  tempt  him  beyond,  but  he  does  not  quite  know 
what  they  wont,  and  so  smilingly  holds  his  ground.  Presently  some  one  or  two  com- 
mence clapping  hands  and  singing  a  lively  song,  and  others  join  in  until  half  the 
school  is  playing  a  frisky  game  called  "  stealing  partners."  This  is  the  funniest 
thing  yet.  His  smile  broadens,  his  eye  brightens,  and  he  unconsciously  draws  nearer 
to  watch,  but  nothing  would  tempt  him  into  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  over  bo  slinks  back 
to  his  door,  and  is  aa  stolid  aa  ever.  A  few  notes  on  a  piano  are  stmck,  a  boy  offers 
bis  arm  to  a  girl,  and  together  they  march  around  the  room,  while  another  and  an- 
other follow  until  the  procession  includes  nearly  tho  whole  school.  He  likes  this  and 
thinks  he  could  almost  do  it  himself.  Some  one  urges  him  to  take  a  girl  and  start 
forth,  bnt  this  is  too  much;  he  draws  back  nearer  the  door.  After  awhile  a  boy 
Criend  comes  along,  and  hooking  his  arm  around  the  straightened  one  of  his  protigifi 
dnca  bim  in  among  the  others,  aod  as  it  is  easier  'to  stay  tiiaa  to  retreat,  bo  finds  him- 
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self  setting  qaite  into  the  thing,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  has  a  good  time.  As  soon 
as  all  is  over  he  leaves  withont,  if  possible,  saying  good  night. 

Another  Saturday  evening  tinds  him  a  little  more  at  ease.  He  comes  to  Winona 
to  a  literary,  a  temperance,  oi  lend-a-hand  clab  meeting.  He  sees  boys  and  girls 
who,  only  one  or  two  or  three  years  ago  were  as  ignorant  and  bashful  as  he,  stand  np 
before  a  room  full  of  students  and  teachers  and  make  speeches  and  recite  verses  so 
aooeptably  that  the  room  resounds  with  applause.  Hnsic,  too,  they  have,  and  good 
mnsio,  in  solos,  dnets,  trios,  qnartettes,  and  chornses.  He  likes  that,  as  he  does  also 
the  occasional  violin,  comet,  or  flute  solo.  Sometimes  there  is  singing,  recitations,  or 
dialogue  in  costume,  and  that,  too,  is  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  After  a  few 
months  his  company  manners  begin  to  improve,  and  he  becomes  very  much  interested 
in  thevarions  plans  for  his  social  improvement.  In  everyway  be  is  growing,  and  it 
is  a  cnrions  process  to  watch,  when  one  has  learned  to  see  throngh  the  thick  veil  of 
stolidity  which  natnro  has  thrown  over  his  inner  and  more  interesting  self. 

Sunday  now  comes  with  further  revelations  of  moral  discipline  and  instruction. 
The  later  breakfast,  the  general  prayer-meeting,  the  room  inspection  by  the  principal 
and  ofBcers,  and  the  morning  service  fill  np  the  time  befure  dinner,  so  that  Satan  finds 
it  hard  work  to  get  hold  of  the  hands  which,  if  idle,  might  be  only  too  ready  in  his 
service.  The  afternoon  bringf^hiin  to  the  Indian  Sunday-school,  and  this  he  enjoys. 
He  sees  every  eye  tnrn  lovingly  to  the  man  who  stands  before  them,  and  who  shows, 
even  before  he  speaks,  that  he  nudersfands  and  loves  them  in  return.  After  singing 
and  earnest  words  of  prayer,  which  he  feels  thongh  he  can  not  understand,  he  is  as- 
signed to  a  class  in  another  room,  with  twenty  or  thirty  others,  who,  like  bimsel  f,  mnst 
be  taught  in  the  mother  tongue.  By  nature  he  is  religious ;  he  readily  believes  in  the 
love  of  a  great  and  holy  Ood  so  like  the  Great  Spirit  of  his  fathers,  gladly  accepts  the 
teachings  of  His  Word,  and  earnestly  endeavors  to  live  up  to  them.  Unlike  most 
people  who  accept  a  new  faith  readily,  he  instinctively  feels  that  his  life  mnst  speak 
more  londly  tban  words,  and  here  lies  our  greatest  hope  for  these  people.  In  this 
class  the  teacher  endeavors  to  put  into  these  almost  empty  minds  the  simplest,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  strengthening,  truths  of  God's  Word.  She  speaksto  them 
in  the  simplest  English,  that  some  may  understand  a  part  of  what  she  says,  and  each 
sentence  is  then  interpreted  into  the  native  language.  Dor  friend  finds  that  he  is 
expected  to  learn  the  few  words  in  English  whionhave  been  explained  to  him  in  In- 
dian, and  very  willingly  does  hi8  best.  In  time,  after  he  has  learned  the  principal 
lessons  fh>m  the  life  and  teachiugs  of  Christ,  be  is  taught  others  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. There  is  no  book  that  comes  so  near  an  Indian's  heart  as  a  little  l>ook,  nsed 
very  generally  this  yew  in  the  school,  called  the  Story  of  the  Bible.  As  soon  as  an 
Indian  understands  enough  English  to  follow  the  simple  stories,  he  can  never  get 
enough  of  them.  Some  of  the  friskiest  boys  will  sit  like  graven  images  throngh  a 
whole  evening,  listening  to  them.  In  this  class,  where  there  is  so  much  to  learn  of 
detaita,  pictures  are  the  greatest  help  and  leave  a  stronger  impression  often  tban 
words.  After  tliis  lesson  is  over,  our  friend  returns  with  the  others  to  the  assembly 
room,  where  there  is  further  explanation  in  English  and  more  -singing.  An  Indian 
boy  presides  at  the  organ,  and  the  songs  are  started  by  a  eletR'-voiced  Indian  girl, 
while  there  are  in  the  choms  some  who  c-an  only  fulfill  the  Lord's  requirement  ami 
make  a  Joyful  noise  unto  Him.  Onr  fViend  is  apt  to  belong  to  the  latter  class  at  first. 
If  he  can  see  the  organist's  hand  he  can  sing  bass,  he  (hinks,  by  striking  a  low  note 
when  the  left  hand  goes  down  and  a  higher  one  when  it  moves  up.  Of  course  he  does 
not  hit  the  right  note,  bnt  it  is  some  fun  to  try. 

The  Snnday-echool  is  hardly  dismissed  when  another  bell  summons  all  boys  to  "  fall 
in  "  for  church  again.  This  seems  a  little  hard,  bnt  must  bo  borne.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  rising  throngh  the  first  part  of  the  service,  but  with  the  sermon  comes  relief. 
The  foreign  words  now  smoothly  from  the  preacher's  lips  and  are  wonderfully  sooth- 
ing to  a  tired  Indian,  who  has  learned  to  sleep  in  almost  any  position,  and,  in  spite  of 
tho  nndges  of  bis  friend,  he  is  sound  asleep.  The  closing  of  the  service  brings  him 
back  to  the  stem  realities  of  his  position.  His  friend  has  rushed  off  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  like  scores  of  others  is  very  slowly  walking  toward  home  with  some  lady  friend, 
a  weekly  privilege  which  he  does  not  yet  appreciate,  and  so  is  left  to  his  own.devices 
for  the  half  hour  that  remains  before  supper.  Soon  after  this  comes  another  service. 
It,  too,  is  long,  and  he  cannot  understand  a  word  of  it,  but  the  moral  efftct  is  good, 
and  ho  has  been  kept  from  things  worse  than  going  to  sleep  in  meeting.  Another 
short  meeting  for  prayere  in  the  wigwam  with  the  boys,  and  his  first  Sabbath  at  Hamp- 
ton is  past.  It  has  been  a  hard  day  in  some  ways,  but  he  feels  better  for  it,  and 
gradually,  as  his  English  itnproves,  new  meanings  creep  into  the  services  and  be 
learns  to  really  enjoy  them. 

During  the  first  year  he  has  taken  in  by  absorption  more  than  he  has  gained  in  any 
otbei^  way.  It  does  not  make  much  show,  but  it  is  there  deep  40^70,  ana  is  the  foon- 
datioo  on  which  his  future  work  must  rest.  He  has  been  getting  together  the  things 
he  needs  to  work  with,  and  this  next  year  calls  them  all  into  service.  He  has  16amed 
thoTt  sentences;  now  be  ntnst  learn  bow,  where,  and  when  to  nso  them  to  the  bestod- 
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Taatag;e,  liow  to  describe  what  he  sees  aod  hears,  how  to  pnnctaate,  and  how  to  write 
letters  and  notea  of  different  kinds.  He  reads  slowly,  but  has  made  fair  headway  with 
the  atnbbom  th  and  r.  lo  arithmetic  be  does  simple  work  in  the  first  thi-ee  roles,  and 
very  simple  problems  in  analysis. 

His  first  sammer  vacation  was  spent  in  working  eight  hoars  and  goingto  school  two 
boors  each  day.  Indians  are  fond  of  music,  whether  they  can  make  it  or  not ;  and, 
thoagh  some  eight  or  ten  are  given  leraons  on  the  organ  and  all  are  taught  to  read 
musio  at  the  opening  of  school  daring  the  year,  the  summer  is  the  time  when  the 
largest  number  can  enjoy  the  privilege,  for  only  then  do  they  have  the  time  to  prac- 
tice. They  learn  quickly,  and  many  can,  without  instrnotion,  sit  down  at  an  organ  and 
pick  oat  any  familiar  tune  and  carry  all  the  parts  in  harmony,  showing  tbat  they  have 
ao  "  ear  for  music,"  however  untutored  it  may  be.  This  instruction  in  music  is  of  the 
greatest  value  on  their  return  home,  for  "music  bath  charms  to  sooth  the  savage 
breast,"  and  every  school  and  church  has  some  sort  of  an  instrument  with  a  mnsiosl 
name,  ii  not  a  mnsical  nature. 

Drawing,  too,  is  i  anght  in  vacation,  and  in  this  the  Indiansare  very  skillfbl.  A  well- 
known  Gt:rmnn  artist,  looking  over  some  of  these  drawings,  complimented  them 
highly,  though  be  thongbt  it  a  pity  tbat  the  Indians,  like  the  Japanese,  sbonld  be 
alfowod  to  lose  their  own  race  indivictuality  in  taking  ap European  methods  and  style 
of  work.  Indian  drawing  and  painting  know  no  x>er8peotive,  and  to  the  nnonltnred 
eye  might  be  a  copy  from  the  Egyptian. 

At  the  beginoing  of  the  last  vacation,  six  or  seven  girls  and  eight  or  ten  boys  went 
to  Haaeacbusetts,  to  lire  among  the  farmers  there  and  learn  house  and  farm  work  - 
from  practical  experience.  Tbey  came  back  with  strong  bodies,  and  beads  and  hearts 
enriched  with  many  a  gem  of  practical  common  sense.  Their  stories  abont  "  my 
Uassacbnsetts  home"  have  fired  an  Indian,  now  in  his  second  year,  to  go  and  try  his 
Inck  there  also.  If  he  has  done  well  through  the  winter,  and  m  other  ways  it  seems 
best,  be  is  granted  bis  request  and  has  his  first  experience,  seldom  a  pleasant  one, 
on  the  ocean  wave.  Passing  through  New  York,  he  is  taken  on  the  elevated  road  to 
see  the  animals  in  the  park,  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  and  as  many  other  places  of  interest 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  into  the  few  hoars'  stay.  In  the  farmer's  home  be  is  thrown 
opoa  bis  own  resources  in  regard  to  English  and  improves  remarkably.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  energetic,  hard  workers,  and  unconsciously  be  is  swept  along 
with  them,  and  learns  a  lesson  very  important  to  him.  He,  like  many  another  boy  of 
lighter  complexion,  does  not  love  work  for  work's  sake,  and  needs  a  constant  spur  to 
keep  him  at  it,  if  it  is  at  all  monotonons,  as  work  is  apt  to  be.  He  comes  back  witha 
few  expressions  that  sound  oddly  coming  from  bim,  but  is  improved  and  much  better 
Gtted  for  another  year  of  bard  work. 

This  year  may  be  his  last,  so  he  must  get  all  he  can.  His  English  teacher  now  puts 
into  his  bands  a  language  primer  from  which  he  learns  the  parts  of  speech  and  rndi- 
menta  of  grammar,  especially  the  form  and  uses  of  common  verbs.  He  has  taken  np 
•  new  study,  which  interests  him  very  mnoh.  He  has  been  told  early  in  his  coarse 
tbat  the  world  is  round;  tbat  the  stars  are  larger  thou  this  whole  earth,  and  many 
otjfr  thin{^  mure  wonderful  than  any  legend  of  his  father's;  but  the  geography, 
which  must  necessarily  be  very  simple,  has  many  other  things  to  unfold.  He  learns 
the  oatnral  divisions  of  land  and  water,  their  names,  and  how  to  represent  them  on 
paper,  blackboaid,  or  molding-board.  Beginning  with  the  geography  of  Hampton, 
De  takes  np  the  different  cobntries,  in  a  general  way,  with  their  climates,  peoples, 
animals,  and  vegetation.  He  dods  very  fair  work  in  arithmetic,  and  likes  it  for  the 
same  reason  that  makes  checkers  his  favorite  game,  and  objects  to  an  example  too 
easy  in  the  same  spirit  iu  which  he  refuses  to  compete  with  a  poor  player.  To  prepare 
him  as  far  as  possible  for  the  home  work,  he  uses  the  Story  of  the  Bible  as  his  class 
reading  bonk  instead  of  the  regulation  reader,  usually  filled  with  children's  stories, 
aod  not  well  adapted  to  bis  age  or  condition.  After  reading  a  story  from  his  book  he 
tells  it  before  the  class  or  writes  it  out  for  his  teacher,  thereby  getting  just  the  thought 
and  the  practice  that  be  needs.  Psalms,  selections  from  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Bible  are  committed  to  memory,  little  by  little,  at  the  opening  exer- 
eiaea  and  Sabbath  mornings,  so  that  a  bright  girl  or  boy  can  havs  quite  a  store  of  good 
tbioga  witb  a  little  faithlul  work. 

llie  end  of  the  third  year  brings  our  friend  to  a  critical  time.  If  he  came  for 
three  years,  the  time  usually  set  bv  the  Oovemmeut,  ho  is  to  decide  whether  he  is  to 
go  home  or  remain  longer  at  school.  In  this  he  generally  fpUows  the  advice  of  his 
teachers.  Often  it  is  best  that  girls  or  boys  who  came  away  from  home  young  should 
return  for  a  time  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  needs  of  their  people  and  prepare 
more  intelligently  for  work  among  them.  It  is  always  best  to  allow  this,  if  the  case 
justifies  the  expense,  and  a  good,  faithful  three  years'  worker  is  advised  to  return  for 
the  sammer,  or  for  a  year,  if  he  is  prepared  to  do  good  work  at  home  for  that  time. 
During  this  vacation,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  he  sees  with  enlightened  eyes  the  degra- 
dation of  bia  people,  their  needs,  and  his  position  in  regard  to  them,  and  comes  bscl( 
nuifeh  better  prepared  to  take  up  another  two  or  three  years'  conne. 
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This  foarth  year  in  school  is  really  a  preparation  for  the  rectilar  normal  classes  of 
the  colored  school.  Instead  of  workinK  half  of  every  day,  Le  goes  to  school  four 
trhole  days  and  works  the  other  two.  Ho  takes  up  the  elements  of  grammar  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  deepens  and  broadens  his  work  in  geography  by  using  the  larger  text- 
lx>ok,  and  making  a  special  study  of  the  people,  products,  and  occupations  of  differ- 
ent countries.  Fictnres  and  the  solar  camera  are  used  with  great  iuterest  and  ancoess. 
The  text  of  geography  is  very  hard  and  makes  the  progress  slow ;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  United  States  histories;  but  here  the  teacher  has  a  new  task  l>efore  her,  for 
she  has  the  sins  of  her  fathers  to  answer  for  before  her  class.  She  wants  to  encourage 
her  pnpils  to  be  eiviliied  like  the  white  man,  to  embrace  bis  religion,  and  follow  lua 
example,  and  yet  has  to  put  into  his  hands  a  history  of  broken  promises  and  of  a 
civilization  as  far  from  Christianity  as  the  Indian  himself  is.  lu  reading,  they  still 
continue  the  Story  of  the  Bible,  writing  and  explaining  as  they  go,  sometimes  writ- 
ing sketches  of  the  lives  of  different  Bible  characters,  and  showing  great  familiarity 
with  Bible  stories  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Each  week  some  hymn,  from  a 
little  collection,  called  the  Hampton  Hymnal,  is  memorized  and  then  written  from  mem- 
ory. In  this  class,  too,  is  nsed  a  little  pamphlet  arranged  by  the  Now  Britain  Nor- 
mal School.  It  is  full  of  bright,  interesting  stories,  which  the  class  reproduce  from 
memory  or  dictation.  In  arithmetic  he  reviews  the  first  four  ruk-s,  and  is  drilled  over 
and  over  on  the  analyses  and  explanation  of  practical  work.  He  takes  np  fractions 
as  far  as  time  will  permit,  going  slowly  and  understandingly.  In  a  simple  way  nat- 
ural histoiy  is  taken  up,  and  he  learns  enough  to  help  him  through  his  next  year  in 
this  study.  Everything  is  done  to  prepare  him  for  future  work,  whether  it  be  at 
school  or  at  home. 

The  next  years  are  spent  in.  the  regular  normal  department  with  the  colored  stu- 
dents, studying  four  and  workins  two  days  of  each  week.  Being'  in  classes  where 
only  English  is  understood,  though  it  puts  tbe  Indian  to  a  disadvantage  in  some  ways, 
is  good  discipline  for  him,  and  he  learns  more  English  than  he  would  in  Indian 
classes. 

His  religions  work  has  kept  pace  with,  or  rather  has  outrun,  his  academic  work, 
and  he  is  in  a  position  to  help  others  below  him  in  a  great  mauy  ways.  Sometimes 
he  has  a  class  of  children  to  teach  on  Sunday,  is  captain  of  a  band  of  the  Lend-a-hand 
Club,  an  officer  of  the  battalion,  or  has  some  other  position  of  responsibility  that  will 
prepare  him  for  better  work  at  home. 

An  Indian  coming  from  another  school  would  of  course  enter  the  class  for  which 
his  previous  training  had  fitted  him,  and  one  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  English 
laogoage  would  go  throngh  the  course  in  a  much  shorter  time.  Every  year  an  in- 
creasing number  come  to  us  from  the  Western  schools,  and  we  hope  in  time  to  make 
this  a  finishing  school  for  those  who  have  stood  the  mental  and  physical  test  of  school 
life  in  the  West. 

Thongh  I  may  have,  in  taking  up  the  Indian  boy,  seemed  to  ignore  the  Indian  girl, 
it  is  not  done  willingly.  In  her  way  she  keeps  fair  pace  with  the  boy.  She  is  in  the 
same  classes  with  him  and  has  jnst  as  many  chances  of  self-improvement,  and  appre- 
ciates them  Just  as  well.  Her  whole  home  training  has  been  to  keep  down  anything 
that  her  male  relatives  might  consider  ambitious,  and  consequently  she  has  very  little 
self-respect.  This  makes  her  slow  and  diffident  in  class  and  not  a  social  success  at 
first.  She  is  a  better  worker  often  than  the  boy,  doing  faithfnlly  and  well  the  work 
assigned  her.  She  has  the  entire  charge  of  her  room,  the  washing,  ironing,  and  mend- 
ing of  her  own  clothes,  as  well  as  the  making  of  them  as  soon  as  she  is  able.  The 
Indian  girls'  building,  as  well  as  most  of  the  teachers'  rooms,  is  cared  for  by  Indian 
girls  on^,  and  their  work  is  neat  and  satisfactory. 

BETDRKBD  INDIANS. 

Of  the  Indians  who  have  returned  to  their  homes  since  1879,  or  since  Indians  first 
came  to  Hampton,  a  very  careful  record  has  been  kept.  For  this  record  only  direct 
and  authenticated  reports  trom  missionaries,  agents,  and  reliable  friends  have  been 
considered.  The  semi-annual  visit  of  some  one  connected  with  the  school  to  the 
agencies  and  homes  of  the  children  has  been  the  means  of  following,  encouraging, 
and  helping  them.  At  Christmas  time' some  little  token  of  remembrance  is  sent  to 
every  returned  Indian,  and  an  effort  is  made  by  one  of  the  teachers  to  keep  in  corre- 
spondence with  all.  This  is,  of  coarse,  almost  impossible,  bnt  has  been  in  the  main 
successful.  In  these  eight  years  284  have  returned;  149  after  a  three  yeorsi'  conr^, 
and  119  before  that  time  for  delicate  health,  and  12  for  general  worthlessncss.  Of  the 
119  returned  for  ill  health  the  majority  were  diseased  when  thoy  came.  Some  of  these 
were  sent  back  as  soon  as  possible.  Others  wore  kept  under  instruction  for  a  year  or 
so  and  given  the  chance  of  improvement  in  health  also.  Of  the  )184,  51  have  died, 
many  after  years  of  faithful  work ;  a  largo  proportion  of  this  number  pQup^ttt  of  ^ 
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•boTe-mentioned  sickly  ones  who  were  sent  home. 
foUowiDg  record  for  this  year  op  to  date : 


Of  those  now  living,  we  have  the 


Beooid. 

Boys. 

Girb. 

Total. 

Bxoalkot 

15 

41 

20 

9 

I 

40 

8 

10 

11 

11 

30 
» 
4 
0 

18 
5 
3 
0 

26 

GMd 

71 

Mr 

*i> 

fmt 

Bad 

1 

Sifik  w  iliMblfil 

56 

13 

At  other  Bchoola  .......  ...  . 

13 

Sot  tMard  from 

Jl 

T«ttl 

155 

78 

233 

By  "excellent,"  we  mean  those  who  are  doing  exceptionally  good  work,  holding 
pontions  of  responsibility^  and  exerting  a  wide  inflnence  for  good ;  by  "  good,"  those 
vliow  work  and  infiaence  have  been  nniformly  good,  though  perhaps  not  brilliant ; 
by  "  fair,"  those  who  have  done  neither  well  nor  poorly,  or  who  have  been  change- 
■ble,  perhaps. 

I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  need  for  me  to  snpplement  the  above  exhaustive  re- 
ports by  any  observations  of  my  own,  and  only  desire,  in  closing,  to  reiterate  my  con- 
rietion  that  true  progress  is  from  within  out.  Its  inspiration  is  chiefly  from  individ- 
uals stronger  and  better  than  the  rest,  made  so  through  special  effort  by  and  for  them, 
who  act  as  teaven  for  the  whole  lamp  ;  they  are  object  lessons,  lights  shining  in  a  dark 
place,  faoldiog  their  own  against  terrible  odds  and  obstacles,  the  "  survivals  of  the 
fittest "  oat  of  many  who  have  gone  down  about  them.  Snch  are,  I  believe,  a  few  in 
many  teserrations  to  which  educated  Indians  have  gone  from  Eastern  and  Western 
schools.  I  conld  give  the  names  of  and  the  supporting  testimony  about  many  from 
Hampton ;  every  year  they  are  re-enforced ;  we  are  making  better  selections  of  material. 
The  lessor  "  waste"  so  far  has  been  great,  considering  the  deaths,  the  relapses^  and 
the  indifferent  quality  of  many  who  have  retnrned  from  this  school ;  indifferent  now 
beeanse  they  were  at  the  ontset  poorly  Selected  material.  But  in  nine  years  of  Indian 
work  we  have  learned  mach ;  onr  appliances  for  practical  instraction  have  constantly 
improved;  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  needs  of  Indian  life  has  been  gathered  by  fre- 
quent visitation  of  reservations,  constant  correspondence,  and  the  help  of  good  agents 
and  miaaionaries.  I  repudiate  the  idea  that  thingH  are  wholly  bad  on  the  reservations. 
With  very  much  to  discourage,  there  are  good  people,  red  and  white,  some  good  in- 
floencesi,  and  some  shining  examples  of  respectable  Indian  living,  enough  to  justify 
the  "  Dawes  bill "  and  to  inspire  harder  work  than  ever. 
I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  C.  Abmstbong, 

Frintipah 

The  CoMnissioiTKR  op  Indian  Affaibs. 
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INDIAN  LEGISLATION  PASSED  DURING  THE  SECOND  SESSION 
OP  THE  FORTY-NINTH  CONGRESS. 

Jan.  17, 1887.     CHAP.  28.— An  aotto  eruittbe  Hailoopa  and  Pbceoix  Hallway  Company  of  Ariaona 
the  right  of  way  through  the  Otia  Biver  Indian  Beeervaiion. 


Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Soute  of  Bepretentativet  of  the  United 
Uarioopa  »nA  States  of  America  in  Congreai  aistmbled,  That  tbe  Maricopa  and  Phfenix 
Phouix  Pailway  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  virtno  of  the 
teed  MbnUd^T-  '*''*  °^  *'*®  Territcry  of  Arizona,  be,  and  the  said  corporation  is  hereby, 
way,  eto.,  line  antborized,  invested,  and  empowered  with  the  right  to  locate,  conHtruct, 
tbronKh  Q  i  1  a  own,  equip,  operate,  nee,  and  maintain  a  railway  and  telegraph  .aoil 
h'™'  ij"* ' '"  telephone  line  through  the  Indian  reservation  situated  in  the  Terri  tory 
Keaervauon.  of  Axizona  known  as  the  Gila  River  reservation,  occupied  by  the  Pima 
Looation.  and  Maricopa  Indians,  beginning  at  a  pointon  the  southerly  liueof  said 

reservation  where  the  tracK  of  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  Railway  (said 
track  being  from  a  point  at  or  near  the  track  of  the  Southern  I'aciiic 
Railroad  at  or  near  Maricopa  Station  to  the  city  of  Phcenix  via  Touijie) 
would  strike  said  line,  rnnnine  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  by 
the  most  practicable  route  t«  tue  northerly  line  of  said  reservation,  with 
the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  trades,  turnouts,  nod 
sidings  as  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  interest  to  construct  along 
and  upon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  hereby  granted. 
Blghtofway.  Sec.2.  Thataright  of  way  one  hundred  feet  in  width  through  sniil  In- 
dian reservation  is  hereby  granted  to  the  said  Maricopa  and  Pbcenix 
Railway  Company,  and  a  strip  of  land  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with 
a  length  uf  three  thousand  feet,  in  addition  to  said  right  of  way,  U 
granted  for  stations  for  every  ten  miles  of  road,  no  portion  of  which 
shall  be  sold  or  leased  by  the  company,  with  the  right  to  use  buch  ad- 
ditional ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  611s  as  may  bo  necessary 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  rodd-bed,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  may  be  inolnded  in  said  cut  or  fill :  Provided,  That  nii  luoro 
PmitoM.  than  said  addition  of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station :  Provided 

Statlona.  further,  That  no  part  of  the  lands  granted  shall  be  nsed  except  iu  such 

Laadtobensed  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
ooly  for  railway,  gtrnction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  uud 
•  P""?"***-     telephone  lines ;  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shnll  cease  to  be  so  nsed 
such  portions  shall  revert  to  the  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  from  which 
the  same  shall  have  been  taken,  or,  in  case  they  shall  have  ceased  to 
occupy  the  same,  to  the  United  States:  And  provided  further,  That  be- 
CoDseatof  In.  fore  any  such  lands  shall  be  taken  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  the  con- 
**■»•  *"  ''*  "^  sent  of  the  Indians  thereto  shall  be  obtained  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
***"""•  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Oamogea.  Skc.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constracted  through  any 

lands  held  by  individual  occnpants  according  to  the  Iaw8,'Customs,  uud 
usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  through  which  it  may  be  construotod, 
full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  snch  occupants  for  all  i>ruperty  to 
be  taken  or  d-image  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  such  railway, 
the  amount  of  such  compensation  .to  be  ascertained  and  determined  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  his  final  approval. 
Hamtobeflled     Sec.  4.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its 
thelm^io?'^     located  line  through  and  station  grounds  upon  said  Indian  reservation 
to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Interior,  and  that  sai<l 
location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  any 
grading  or  construction  on  any  section  or  part  of  said  located  line  shall 
^tif' fT  At  "eljegni:  Ph>pi(fe(i,  That  said  railway  shall  be  located  and  constructed 
ai»  tobenra^'  ^tl» »  due  regard  for  the  righteof  the  Indians,  and  especially  so  as  not 
ed.  *       to  interfere  with  their  irrigating  ditches. 

Employees  to  Sec.  5.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company 
reeldeonrightof  necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  rood  shul  bo 
"•y"  allowed  to  reside  while  so  engaged  upon  said  right  of  wfty  upon  thr 
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Undfl  herein  (grouted,  bat  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  iDdian  inter- 
eoarse  laws,  and  snoh  rnles  and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  the  said  intercoorae 
laws. 

Sbo.  6.  That  said  railway  company  shall  hare  the  right  to  survey  and    Survey  loay  i>e- 
locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  passaee  of  this  act.'  gin  imiuodiately. 

8kc.  7.  That  said  railway  company  shall  bnild  its  entire  line  through    To   bo   com- 
said  reservation  within  two  years  auer  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  this  pleted    within 
grant  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  bnilt ;  and  that  said  rail-  *'"'  S^"^ 
way  company  shall  fence,  and  keep  fenced,  all  snch  portions  of  its  road  FenoM,  bridges, 
as  may  run  through  any  improved  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  also  shall  etc. 
eoastract  and  maintain  continnally  all  road  and  highway  crossings  and 
neoeasary  bridges  over  said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways 
do  now  or  maylieTeafter  cross  said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by 
the  proper  authorities  laid  out  across  the  same. 

sic.  8.  That  said  railway  company  shall  prohibit  the  riding  by  In-    Indiaosprohib- 
dians  belonging  to  said  reservation  upon  any  of  its  trains,  unless  spe-  "  """fr 

cially  provided  with  passes  signed  by  the  Indian  agent,  or  by  someone 
dnly  authorized  to  act  in  his  behalf. 

8kc.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the    Bond  to  be  ex- 
United  States,  to  be  filed  with  and  approved  b;  the  Secretary  of  the  eouted  and  filed 
Interior,  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thonsand  dollars,  for  the  use  and  conditioned    I'or 
benefit  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  tribes  of  Indians,  conditioned  for  the  J*^*"*  "  °*°" 
dne  payment  of  any  and.all  damages  which  may  accrue  by  reason  of 
the  killing  or  maiming  of  any  Indian  belonging  to  said  tribes,  or  either 
of  them,  or  of  their  live  stock,  in  the  constmction  or  operation  of  said 
railwajT,  or  by  reason  of  fires  originating  thereby;  the  damages  in  all 
coses,  in  the  event  of  failure  by  the  railway  company  to  effect  an  ami- 
cable settlement  with  the  parties  in  interest,  to  be  recovered  in  any 
eonrt  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  having  jurisdiction  of  the  amount    Litigation, 
claimed,  npon  suit  or  action  instituted  by  the  proper  United  States  at- 
torney in  the  name  of  the  United  States :  Frovidtxl,  That  all  moneys  so    PruvUo. 
recovered  by  the  United  States  attorney  under  the  provisions  of  this    Mone.TH  reoov- 
Sfction  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ered  to'  be  paid 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  particular  Indian  or  Indians  entitled  to  the  "oi  "y^  dlrec- 
same,  and  to  bo  paid  to  him  or  them,  or  otherwise  expended  for  his  or  of  the  ^^rtw'' 
their  benefit,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  said  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  Railway  Company  shall    Condtt  i  o  n  o  f 
accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  expressed  condition,  binding  npon  •ooeptance. 
itself,  its  snocessors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor 
assist  in  any  efibrt  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the 
present  tenure  of  the  Indians  ia  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  se- 
cure from  the  Indian  tribes  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy 
than  is  hereinbefore  provided :  iVot)t({ed,Thatany  violation  of  the  con-    Prnin. 
dition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the    ViolntioD  to 
rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act.  work   a  forfeit- 

Sbc.  11.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  re-  °Kiolit  to  amend, 
peal  this  act.  etc..  reserved. 

Sic.  VL  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage.  .po  t„^g  ^^^ 

Approved,  January  17,  1887.  immediately. 


CHAP.  47 An  act  to  amend  the  third  section  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide    jan  og  1887 

for  ttie  sale  of  the  Sae  and  Pox  and  Iowa  Indian  Beaervations,  In  the  States  of  Ke-  '        ' 


bnakaaad  Kanns,  andforotherpnrpose«,"approvedMarch third,  eighteenbnn- fvoi  2t  n  3071 
dred  and  elchty-flve.  '  •  p-       -i 

Beitenaottd  by  the  Senate  and  Souae  of  Bepretentatives  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America  in  Congreee  aetembled.  That  section  three  of  the  act    _  .     .-^     . 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  Sao  and  Pox  and  Iowa  y^anS  lomOn- 
Reaervations,  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  for  other  pitr-  d  1  a  n    Beaerva- 
poses,"  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  be,  tions. 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  mmAed  **"  ^^' 

"  Skc.  3.  That  if  any  member  of  said  Sao  and  Fox  or  Iowa  tribe  of  Bnr^ed  In- 
Indiana,  properly  enrolled  at  the  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  dians  allowed  to 
A^ncy,  shall  elect  lo  remain  upon  the  reservation  of  his  respective  •*'?*',  sHotment 
tnbe,  he  shall  bo  allowed  to  select  an  allotment  of  land  in  quantity  ss  »' '""d. 
follows :  If  he  be  the  bead  of  a  family,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres ;  if  Headof  family, 
a  single  person  over  eight«en  years  of  age,  or  orphan  child  under  eight-     single  peraofi. 
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Minor  ohttd.     een  years  of  »ge,  eighty  aores;  and  If  a  minor  child  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  forty  acres;  heads  of  families  selecting  the  land  for  them - 
Lands  seleoted  selves  and  minor  children,  and  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for 
to  be  held  from  orphan  children.    The  lands  so  selected  sball  be  held  from  sale  as  pro- 
""'  vided  for  herein,  and  shall  be  accepted  at  their  fair  valnation,  to  be 

ascertained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  part  satisfaction  of  his 
interest  in  and  to  said  reservation,  and  of  the  moneys  or  fund  realized 
from  the  sale  thereof:  Provided,  That  his  right  to  share  in  the  other 
i|]"S(?'  X  J      funds  and  credits  of  the  tribe  shall  not  be  impaired  thereby ;  and  the 
siiwe    not    Im-  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  a  patent  to  issne  to  each  of  the 
paired.  allottees,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  act  to  -which  this  act 

FatenttolMDe.  ig  an  amendment,  for  the  lands  selected  by  or  for  snch  allottee,  which 
patent  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States 
Lands   to    be  (toes  and  will  hold  the  land  thus  patented  for  the  period  of  twenty-hvo 
held  in  tnut  for  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  allottee,  or,  in  case  of 
Hymn.  his  decease,  of  his  heirs  accordingto  the  laws  of  the  State  in  whichsaid 

Fee  then  con-  land  is  situated,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of-  said  period  the  United 
Te;»l  free  of  In-  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs  as 
cambrancee.        aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  in- 
cumbrance whatsoever;  and  if  any  conveyance  shall  be  made  of  the 
lands  thus  allotted,  or  any  contract  made  touching  the  same,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  such  conveyance  or  contract 
shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void  ;  and  snch  lands,  daring  such  time, 
Bxempt  from  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation,  aliraiation,  qr  forced  sale,  nnderexeoa- 
tazation.  tion  or  otherwise." 

Approved,  January  26, 1887. 


Feb.  8, 1887.      CHAP.  119.— An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  allotaent  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on 

the  vaiioos  reservations,  and  to  extend  the  proteotion  of  the  laws  of  the  United 

fVoL  24,  p.  388.]      States  and  the  Xeiritorles  over  the  Indians,  and  for  other  t>urposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  BepretentaHvea  of  fhe  United 
President   an-  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  all  cases  where  any  tribe 
thorised  to  allot  or  band  of  Indians  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  located  upon  any 
to^d^Monr^  reservation  created  for  their  use,  either  by  treaty  stipnlation  or  by  vir- 
ervations.  '  ^^^  "^  "^  *"*  °^  Congress  or  executive  order  setting  apart  the  same  for 

their  use,  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized, whenever  in  his  opinion  any  reservation  or  any  part  thereof 
of  such  Indians  is  advantageous  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes, 
to  canse  said  reservation,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  surveyed,  or  resor- 
veyed  if  necessary,  and  to  allot  the  lands  in  said  reservation  in  severe 
alty  to  any  Indian  located  thereon  in  quantities  as  follows : 
DistriboUon.       To  each  head  of  a  family,  one-quarter  of  a  section ; 

To  each  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  a  sec- 
tion; 

To  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  a 
ection ;  and 

To  each  other  single  person  under  eighteen  years  now  living,  or  who 
may  be  bom  prior  to  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  President  diiicting  an 
allotment  of  the  lands  embraced  in  an^  reservation,  one-sixteenth  of  a 
Provitoi.  section :  Provided,  That  in  case  there  is  not  sufficient  land  in  any  of 

Allotment  pro  Said  reservations  to  allot  lauds  to  each  individual  of  the  classes  above 
rata  if  lands  in-  named  in  quantities  as  above  provided,  the  lands  embraced  in  such 
safflcient.  reservation  or  reservations  shall  be  allotted  to  each  individual  of  each 

of  said  classes  pro  rata  in  accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of  this  act : 
Allotment  by  And  provided  further,  That  where  the  treaty  or  act  of  Congress  setting 
treatyor  aot  not  apart  such  reservation  provides  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty 
reduced.  j^  qnaatmes  in  excess  of  those  herein  provided,  the  President,  in  mak- 

ing allotments  upon  such  reservation,  shall  allot  the  lands  to  each  in- 
dividual Indian  belonging  thereon  in  quantity  as  specified  in  such 
1  ;t?^?°5'?  ??■  treaty  or  act:  And  provided  further,  That  when  the  lands  alloted  are 
Kjtment  "J|™Monly  valuable  for  grazing  purposes, an  additional  allotment  of  snch 
only.  grazing  lands,  in  quantities  as  above  provided,  shall  be  made  to  each 

individual. 
Selection  of  al-     S^c.  2.  That  all  allotments  set  apart  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
lotmento.  shall  be  selected  by  the  Indians,  heads  of  families  selecting  for  their 

minor  children,  and  the  agents  shall  select  for  each  orphan  child,  and 
.   in  such  manner  as  to  embrace  the  improvements  of  the  Indians  making 
Improveqients,  the  selection.    Whore  the  improvenjents  of  two  or  more  |ndtaiis  lif^vp 
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been  made  on  the  same  legnt  subdivision  of  land,  uule&s  they  shall 
otherwise  agree,  a  provisional  line  may  be  run  dividing  said  lands  be- 
tween them,  and  the  amount  to  which  each  is  entitled  shall  be  eqaal- 
ixed  in  the  assigiunent  of  the  remainder  of  the  land  to  which  they  ore 
entitled  under  this  act:  Prtmidtd,  That  if  any  one  entitled  to  on  allot-    Prmiio. 
meat  shall  fail  to  make  a  selection  within  four  years  after  the  Presi-    OnfiiOaretoae- 
dent  shall  direct  that  allotments  may  be  made  on  a  particular  reserva-leotmfoaryean, 
tion,  the/Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct  the  agent  of  such  tribe  or  lfSJ!'£f^„  jf 
band,  if  such  there  be,  and  if  there  be  no  t^ent,  then  a  special  ogeut  net  selectkm. 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  make  a  selection  for  sac^  Indian,  which 
selection  shall  be  allotted  as  in  cases  where  selections  are  made  by  the 
Indians,  and  patents  shall  issue  in  like  manner. 

8sc.  3.  That  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  made  by    AUatmmits  to 
special  agents  appointed  by  the  President  for  such  purpose,  and  the  ^  mads  by  ap^ 
agents  in  charge  of  the  respective  reservations  on  which  tne  allotments  ^dluuwent^ 
are  directed  to  be  mode,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  shall  be  cer-    CertifloBtes. 
tified  by  snch  agents  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiiirs,  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  to  be  retained  in  the  Indian  06Bce  and  the  other  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  action,  and  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  General  Land  Office. 

Sxa  4.  That  where  any  Indian  not  residing  upon  a  reservation,  or  for    indjuu  not  on 
whose  tribe  no  reservation  has  been  provided  by  treaty,  act  of  Congress,  reaervatione, 
orezecntive  order,  shall  make  settlement  upon  any  snrveyed  or  nnsnr-  •*<>••  "'y  "■'[* 
veyed  lands  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  he  or  she  S^i^a"  "  P""" 
shall  be  entitled,  upon  application  to  the  local  land  office  for  the  district 
in  which  the  lands  are  located,  to  have  the  same  alloted  to  him  or  her, 
and  to  his  or  her  children,  iu  quantities  and  manner  as  provided  in  this 
act  for  Indians  residing  upon  reservations ;  and  when  such  settlement 
is  made  upon  nnsnrreyed  lands,  the  grant  to  such  Indians  shall  be  ad- 
justed upon  the  survey  of  the  lands  so  as  to  conform  thereto;  and  patents 
shall  be  issued  to  them  for  such  lands  in  the  manner  and  with  the  re- 
strictions as  herein  provided.    And  the  fees  to  which  the  officers  of  such    7^^  ^^y^  p^^j 
local  land  office  would  have  been  entitled  hod  snch  land  been  entered  bom  the  Traas- 
under  the  general  laws  for  the  disposition  of  the  pablic  lands  shall  be  ury- 
paid  totbem,  from  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  upon  a  statement  of  an  account  in  their  behalf 
for  snch  fees  oy  the  CommiHsioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  a  cer- 
tification of  such  account  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  5.  That  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this    i»ateDttoi«»ue. 
act  by  the  Sectet-ary  of  the  Interior,he  shall  cause  patents  to  issue  there- 
for io  the  name  of  the  allottees,  which  patent  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect, 
an4-declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  vriU  bold  the  land  thus  al-         ka  h  m  t 
lotted  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  nse  and  4,^4. 
benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or, 
in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
Territoi7  where  snch  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said 
period  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  bv  patent  to  said  Indian.    Conveyanee  in 
or  his  heirs  as  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  fee^W2S7ear8. 
charge  or  incnmbrance  whatsoever :  Provide,  That  the  President  of  the    ^"""f'J''*' 
United  States  may  in  any  casein  his  discretion  extend  the  period.   And  extend!^ """^  '** 
if  any  conveyance  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  set  apart  and  allotted  as 
herein  provided,  or  any  contract  made  touching  the  same,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  snch  conveyance  or  contract 
shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void:  Provided,  That  the  law  of  descent    iJT*?^^ 
and  partition  in  force  in  the  State  qr  Territory  where  snch  lands  are  tjon. 
situate  shall  apply  thereto  after  patents  therefor  have  been  executed 
and  delivered,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided;  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  regulating  the  descent  and  partition  of  real  estate 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  apply  to  all  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory 
which  may  be  allotted  in  severalty  under  the  provisions  of  this  act : 
And  frovided  further,  That  at  anytime  after  lands  have  been  allotted 
to  all  the  Indians  of  anjr  tribe  as  herein  provided,  or  sooner  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  it  shall  be  for  the  best  interests  of  said  tribe, 
it  shall  be  lawful  lor  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  .  ^"•*'Jw^°i 
soch  Indian  tribe  for  the  purchase  andreleasebysaidtribe,  in  conform- {^^"J^J^^io^ 
ity  with  the  treaty  or  statute  under  which  such  reservation  is  held,  of  ted. 
Booh  portions  of  its  reservation  not  allotted  as  snch  tribe  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  consent  to  sell,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be 
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considered  just  and  equitable  between  the  Uoited  States  and  said  tribe 
of  ladians,  wbicli  purchase  shall  not  be  complete  until  ratified  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  form  and  manner  of  executing  such  release  shall  also  be 
Lands      so  prescribed  by  Congress:  Provided,  hoiomer.  That  all  lands  adapted  to 
booKhttobelield  agrionltnre,  with  or  -without  irrigation,  so  sold  or  rele.iled  to  the  United 
Jgni'^'JJJy'^**' States  by  any  Indian  tribe  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  securing  homes  to  actual  settlers  and  shall  be  disposed 
.  of  by  the  United  States  to  actual  aud  bona  fide  settlers  only  in  tracts 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  any  one  person,  on  such 
terms  as  Congress  shall  prescribe,  subject  to  grants  which  Congress 
Patent  to  issae  may  make  in  aid  of  education:  And  provided  further,  That  no  patents 
taklnir'as^om^  shall  issue  therefor  except  to  the  person  so  taking  the  same  as  and  for 
stead.  ^  homestead,  or  his  heirs,  and  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  occu- 

pancy thereof  as  such  homestead ;  and  any  conveyance  of  said  lands  so 
taken' as  a  homestead,  or   any  contract  touching   the  same,  or  lien 
thereon,  created  prior  to  the  date  of  such  patent,  shall  be  null  and  void, 
ney  to be"el™ln  ^^^  *^®  sums  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  as  purchase 
troBttbr Indiana,  money  for  any  portion  of  any  such  reservation  shall  be  held  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  sole  use  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  ol 
Indians  to  whom  such  reservations  belonged ;  and  the  same,  with  in- 
terest thereon  at  three  per  cent,  per  annnm,  shall  be  at  all  times  subject 
to  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  such 
tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  or  the  members  thereof.    The  patents  aforesaid 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  afterward  delivered, 
Kellgiona   or-  free  of  chaive,  to  the  allottee  entitled  thereto.    And  if  any  religions 
gaoixations.        society  or  other  organization  is  now  occupying  any  of  the  public  lands 
to  which  this  act  is  applicable,  for  reUgjions  or  educational  work  among 
the  Indians,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
firm snch  occupation  to  such  society  or  organization,  in  quantity  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  any  one  tract,  so  long  as  the 
same  shall  be  so  occupied,  on  such  terms  as  he  shall  oeem  just ;  bnt 
•  nothing  herein  contained  shall  change  or  alter  any  claim  of  such  soci- 

ety for  religious  or  educational  purposes  heretofore  granted  by  law. 
.  J'?J*V  ^'*«^  And  hereafter  In  the  employment  of  Indian  police,  or  any  other  em- 
metumitoT  nt  V^os6a  in  the  public  service  among  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  or  bands 
Uoe,  etc.  affected  by  this  act,  and  where  Indians  can  perform  the  duties  reoaired, 

those  Indians  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  preferred. 
Cmzenship  to     Seo.  6.  That  upon  the  completion  of  said  allotments  and  the  patent- 
be   accofded  to  ing  of  the  lauds  to  said  allottees,  each  and  every  member  of  the  re- 
dbmaadoBtiiiE  ^P®"''^®  ^'^'*<'*  "'  tribes  of  Indians  to  whom  allotments  have  been 
utvlllied  lift.       made  shall  have  the  benefit  of  and  be  snbject  to  the  laws,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  may  reside  ;  and 
no  Territory  shall  pass  or  enforce  any  law  denying  any  such  Indian 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.    And  every  In- 
dian bom  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  to  whom 
allotments  shall  have  been  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
under  any  law  or  treaty,  and  every  Indian  born  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  who  has  voluntarily  taken  np,  within  said 
limits,  his  residence  separate  and  apart  from  any  tribe  of  Indians-thore- 
in,  and  has  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  such  citizens,  whether  said  Indian  bos  been  or  not, 
by  birth  or  otherwise,  a  member  of  any  tribeof  Indians  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  United  States  without  In  any  manner  impairing  or 
otherwise  affecting  the  right  of  any  such  Indian  to  tribal  or  other  prop- 
erty. 
Secretary  of     Ssc.  7.  That  in  cases  where  the- use  of  water  for  Irrigation  Is  necee- 
the  Interior  to  cary  to  render  the  lands  within  any  Indian  reservation  available  for 
preserllie  rules  agricultural  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
for  Inl^lra'*"  authorized  to  prescribe  snch  rules  and  regulatigns  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
'      essary  to  secure  a  just  and  equal  distribution  thereof  among  the  In- 
dians residing  upon  any  snch  reservations ;  and  no  other  appropriation 
or  grant  of  wat«r  by  any  riparian  proprietor  shall  be  authorized  or  per- 
mitted to  the  damage  of  ony  other  riparian  proprietor, 
l^da  excepted,     gj,^,  g   ^hat  the  provUion  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Semi- 
noles,  and  Osage,  Miamiea  and  Peorias,  and  Sacs  aud  Foxes,  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  nor  to  any  of  the  reservations  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
New  York  Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York,  nor  to  that  strip  of  tor- 
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rilofy  iu  Ibe  SUUj  of  Nebraska  adjoining  tUe  Sioux  Nation  on  the  sonth 
added  by  execntive  order. 

Ssa  9.  That  for  the  pnrpoaeof  making  the  snrveysond  reenrveya     ai  proprlatloa 
DWDtioaed  in  Motion  two  of  this  act,  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  appro-  forsirreja. 
priated,  oat  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  snm  of  one  handred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  repaid  proportionately 
oat  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such  land  as  may  be  acquired  flrom 
the  Indians  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  10.  That  nothing  in  fliis  act  contained  shall  be  so  csnstrued  as    Righu  of  way 
to  affeot  the  right  and  power  of  Cong^ress  to  grant  the  right  of  way  »ot  affeotad. 
Ihioogh  any  lands  granted  to  an  Indian,  or  a  tribe  of  Indians,  for  rail- 
raadror other  highways,  or  telegpraph  linos,  for  the  public  use,  or  to 
condemn  snoh  lands  to  public  uses,  upon  makiug  Just  compensation. 

Sxa  11.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  bo  so  construed  as  to  prevent    Southern  TJi« 
the  remoyal  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indiana  from  their  present  reserva-  ??*' ^  ^^Slern. 
tion  in  Sonthwestem  Colorado  to  a  new  reservation  by  and  with  the  jj,^ 
consent  of  a  m^ority  of  the  adult  male  members  of  said  tribe. 

Approved,  Febniary  8,  1887. 


CHAP.  130.— Aa  act  grantfaiK  to  the  Saint  Paul,  HinneapoUs  aud  Manitoba  BaUway     Feb.  IS,  1887. 
Conpaay  tb«  right  of  way  throDKb  the  Indian  reaertrations  in  Northern  Montana  - 


•■d  Korthwestarn  Dakota.  (ToL24,p.4«2.| 

Be  it  enacted  by  ike  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentatitei  of  the  United    g^j^^      p^^. 
Stutti  of  Anuriea  in  Congreet  assembled,  lliat  the  right  of  way  is  hereby  MinnuapoUa  and 
granted,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba    Bail- 
Manitoba  Kail  way  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existingnnder  ^f^LtJFri^^^t 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  the  extension  of  its  Tail  road  j^^^^^p^ 
through  the  lands  in  Northwestern  Dakota  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Berthola  and 
Anckaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians  by  executive  order  dated  Blackfeet  Indian 
July  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  commonly  known  aa  the  Koaervationa. 
Fort  Berthold  Indian  Beservation,  and  tbrongh  the  lands  in  Northern 
Montana,  set  apart  tot  the  use  of  the  Gros  Ventre,  Piegan,  Blood,  Black- 
feet,  and  other  Indians,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  April  iifteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Black- 
feet  Indian  Reservation. 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  line  of  said  railroad  shall  extend  from  Minot,  the    Looatioo. 
present  terminus  of  said  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Bail-  * 

way,  across  said  Fort  Berthold  Beservation,  north  of  the  township  line 
between  townships  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-fonr  north ;  thence  along  the  Missonri  Biver  by  the  most 
convenient  and  practicable  route  to  the  valley  of  the  Milk  Biver ;  thence 
along  the  valley  of  the  Milk  Biver  to  Fort  Assinniboine ;  thence  sonth- 
westerly  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  Biver. 

Skc.  3.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall  Dimension, 
be  seventy-five  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  lino  of  said  rail- 
road aa  aforesaid ;  and  said  company  shall  also  havo  the  right  to  take 
from  said  lands  adjacent  to  the  fine  of  said  road  material,  stone,  earth, 
and  timber  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad ;  also  ground  ad- 
jacent to  such  right  of  way  for  station-buildings,  depots,  machine-shops, 
sid*-tracks,  turnouts,  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three 
handred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  sta- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  ofits  road. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to    Aaoertainment 
fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  sach  right  •d^  payment  of 
of  way,  and  provide  the  time  and  manner  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  dsmsgea. 
also  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  made  indi- 
vidoal  members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  bv  them  by  reason 
of  the  construction  of  said  road ;  but  no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in 
said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  uie  right  of  way  herein  pro- 
vided for  nntil  plkts  thereof,  made  upon  actaal  survey  for  the  definite 
location  of  such  railroad,  and  indoding  the  points  for  station-build- 
ings, depots,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turnouts,  and  water  stations, 
shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
OAttl  the  compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixed  and  paid ;  and  the  sur- 
veys, construction,  and  operation  of  such  railroad  shall  be  conducted 
with  dne  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with 
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snch  rales  and  regulations  as  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make 
to  carry  ont  this  provision. 
Bight  of  way     Sec.  5.  That  the  right  of  way  across  lands  occupied  or  reserved  for 
re»6rvati"n«**'^  military  purposes  along  the  line  of  said  railroad  is  hereby  granted  to 
"    '       said  compaoy  the  same  as  across  said  Indian  reservations:  Providtd, 
however,  That  the  snrvey  and  location  of  said  railroad  across  such  lands 
shall  be  first  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Notaraignable     Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage 
IwAre  com  pie-  this  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  nntil  said  road  shall  be 
PnvUoB  completed:  Provided,  That  the  company  may  mortgage  said  franchise, 

together  with  the  rolling  stock,  for  money  to  coostraet  and  completf 
said  road :  And  provided  further,  That  the  rieht  granted  herein  shhll  be 
Porfeited  if  lost  and  forfeited  by  said  company  tmless  the  road  is  constructed  and 
road  u  not  bniit  in  ronning  order  within  two  yeare  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 
in  two  yea™.  Approved,  February  15,  1887. 


Feb.  24, 1887.     CHAP.  254.— An  actto  anthoriMthe  Fort  Worth  andDenver  City  Railway  Company 
to  coQstrnot  and  operate  a  railway  throngh  the  Indian  Tenitory,  ana  for  other 


(VoL  24,  p.  419.1     ^^  ^j  enacted  fty  the  Senate  and  House  of  Smretentativct  of  the  UmUod 

Fort  Worth  and  Stdtei  ofAnuriea  in  Congreti  a»»embled.  That  the  Port  Worth  and  Denyer 

H?i?'*'  J^'*y  City  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  virtue  of 

mny  autboriced  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  State  of  Texas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  invested  and 

lobnild  railway,  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constrncting,  owning,  equipping, 

telegraph,  and  operating.nsing,  and  maintaining  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  telephone 

telephone  line  ijne  through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  to  be  selected 

iSSuwy  ^^^  by  said  railway  company  on  south  boundary  of  said  Territory  between 

Loeati  n.         *^®  ^®**  ^'°®  "^  Wichita  connty,Texa8,and  the  one  hundredth  meridian, 

^'O*'*"'"'-         and  ronniug  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  throngh  the  Indian 

Territory  to  a  point  on  the  sonthem  boundary  of  Kansas,  west  of  the 

westlineof  Comanche  county,  Kansas,  with  toe  right  to  constmot,  use, 

and  maintain  snch  tracks,  turnouts,  branches,  sidings,  and  extensions,  as 

said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  interest  to  construct  along  and  npou 

the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  corporation  is  autborizea  to  take  and  use  for  sJl  pur- 
poses of  a  railway,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one  hundred 
Right  of  way.  feet  in  width  through  said  Indian  Territory,  and  to  take  and  use  a  strip 
SlSf"*'"""       of  land  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a  length  of  three  thousand  feet, 
stations.  j^  addition  to  right  of  way,  for  stations,  for  every  ten  miles  of  road,  with 

the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or 
fills  as  may  bo  necessary  fur  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
road-bed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said 
right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  bo  included  in  said  cut  or  fill : 
Pnvito.  Provided,  That  no  more  than  said  addition  of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any 

I^dsnottpbe  one  station :  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  author- 
leaaed  or  sold,  i^^^  ^  jjg  taken  shall  be  leased  or  sold  by  the  company,  and  they  shall 
not  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  snch  purposes  only  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  rail- 
road, telegraph,  and  telephone  lines ;  and  when  any  portion  thereof 
shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe 
of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  taken. 
Damages.  g^c.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any 

lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  the  laws,  customs, 
and  usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  or  tribes  through  which  it 
may  be  constructed,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  jto  such  occupants 
'  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  constrnc- 

Appraisement.  ^'"'^  "^  ancb  railway.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement 
with  any  occnpant,  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the 
appraisement  of  three  disinterested  referees,  to  be  appointed  one  (who 
of  w^^"*"*  shall  act  as  chairman)  by  the  President,  one  by  the  chief  of  the  nation 
to  which  said  occupant  belongs,  and  one  by  said  railroad  company, 
who,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  shall  take 
and  snbscribe,  before  a  district  Judge,  clerk  of  a  district  court,  or 
United  States  commissioner,  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully  and  im- 
partially discharge  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oath,  duly 
certified,  shall  he  returned  with  their  award  to  and  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  completion  thereof; 
and  a  majority  of  said  referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  ease  of  the 
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abwnce  of  a  member,  after  due  notice.    And  upon  the  failure  of  either    Babstitiition 
party  to  make  such  appointment  within  thirty  days  after  the  appoint-  on  failare  to  ap- 
ment  made  by  the  President,  tho  vacancy  shall  be  tilled  by  the  district  P*'""- 
Judge  of  the  oonrt  held  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  or  the  district  court  tor 
the  Dortbem  district  of  Texas,  upon  the  application  of  the  other  party. 
'I'be  chairman  of  said  board  shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  all 
bearings,  within  the  nation  to  which  such  occupant  belongs.    Each  of  m^*"" '*'»"' 
■aid  referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per 
day  for  each  day  they  arc  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted 
to  them  under  this  act,  ^ith  mileage  at  live  cents  per  mile.    Witnesses    S'ee»    of  wit- 
shall  receive  the  usoal  fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  nations.  ^*'**^ 
Costs,  including  compensation  of  the  referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of    Cotts    to    be 
the  award,  and  be  paid  by  snch  railroad  company.  In  case  the  referees  paid    by    com- 
eannot  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorisied  to  make  the  award,  pany. 
Either  party  bein^  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall 
have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award  and 
notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  district  court 
held  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  or  the  district  court  for  the  northern  district    Appeal, 
of  Texas,  which  court  shall  have  Juriadiotion  to  hear  and  determine 
the  subject-matter  of  said  petition,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  shall  be  heard  provided  for  determining  the  damage 
when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes.    If  upon  the  hearing  of    q^^^.   _ 
•aid  appeal  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  a  larger  sum  than  pMl 
the  award  of  the  referees,  the  costs  of  said  appeal  shall  be  adjudged 
against  the  railroad  company.    If  the  judgment  of  the  court  shallbe 
for  the  same  sum  as  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  tho  costs  shall  be 
adjudged  against  tho  appellant.    If  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall 
be  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  award  of  tbe  referees,  then  the  costs 
■ball  be  adjudged  against  the  party  claiming  damages.     When  pro-     Company  may 
ceedings  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the  railway  compauy  shall  SJSt'?f*ttoabto 
pay  double  the  amount  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  tbe  award, 
thereof,  and  then  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to 
be  condemned  and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  ilot  charge  the  inhabitants    Freigbt  rate*, 
of  said  Territory  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the  same 
kind :  Provided,  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed    Pronto: 
three  cents  per  mile.    Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  Pasaengerratea; 
tbe  charges  for  freight  aud  passengers  on  said  railway,  and  messages  limit. 
on  said  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  government  or  gov-  i^^^l?„  "*"' 
etiimenta  shall  exist  in  said  Territory  within  the  limits  of  which  said  lerreii.    *^  ^^ 
nilway,  or  a  part  thereof  shall  be  located ;  and  then  snch  State  gov- 
ernment or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regulate  the  cost 
of  (Tansportation  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective  limits 
by  said  railway ;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix  and 
reflate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  such  transportation  by  said  railway  or 
<aid  company  whenever  such  transportation  shall  extend  from  one 
State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State :  Provided,     Uaximom. 
humtter.  That  tbe  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers,  local  or  in- 
ter-State, shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above  expressed :  Andfrotidedfw- 
tktr,  That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  such  prices  as    Haila. 
Congress  may  by  law  provide :  and  until  such  rate  is  fixed  by  law  the 
Postmaster-Oeneral  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Sec  Ti.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the    AddiUonalpay. 
Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  throngh  w  hose  ment  to  tribes, 
lands  said  line  may  be  located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to 
compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for  property  taken  and  damages 
done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  construction  of  the  railway,  for 
each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Territory,  said  pay- 
iMDtg  to  be  made  in  Installments  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  each  ten 
miles  of  road  is  graded :  Protided,  That  if  the  general  council  of  either    Provttoj. 
of tbenationaortribesthrough whose landssaidrailwayroaybelocated    General  conn- 
shall,  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location  m'^'^'PP*^.^ 
set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  act,  dissent  from  the  allowances  provided  torforlUto  allow- 
for  in  tbia  section,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  ancee. 
vaioT,  then  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting  nation  or 
tribe  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  determined  as  provided 
io  section  three  for  tbe  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
tbo  individual  occupant  of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts 
apon  tbe  same  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as  therein  provided: 
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Award.  Provided  further,  That  the  amount  awarded  or  adjiidced  to  bo  paid  b; 

tiaid  railway  company  for  xuid  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  Ix)  iu  licii 
of  the  compensation  that  said  nation  or  tribe  woald  be  entitled  to  re- 
AnnnalrentoL  ceive  nndM  the  foregoing  proviaion.  Said  company  shall  also  pay,  so 
long  as  mid  Territory  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  snmof  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile 
^  of  railway  it  shall  constTQct  in  the  said  Territory.    The  money  paid  to 

the  Seoietary  of  the  Interior  ander  the  proTisions  of  this  act  snail  be 
apportioned  by  him,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  treaties  now  in 
force  among  the  diiierent  nations  and  tribes,  according  to  the  number 
of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be  constrnoted  by  said  railway  company 
Blgbttotaxre-throagh  their  lauds:  Provided,  That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so 
•erved.  long  as  said  lands  are  occupied  and  possessed  by  said  nations  and 

trites,  to  impose  snch  additional  taxes  upon  said  railroad  as  it  may 
deem  Just  and  proper  for  their  benefit ;  and  any  Territory  or  State 
hereafter  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  hare  been  estab- 
lished may  exercise  the  like  power  aa  to  such  part  of  said  railway  as 
may  lie  within  its  limits.  Said  railwa.v  company  shall  have  the  nght 
to  surrey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  passage  of  tnis 
act.  / 

Hapatobefiled     8bc.  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its 
S'liit^r"iSS  located  line  through  said  Territory  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
chiefs,  retary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  l>e  filed  in  the  office  of  the  principal 
chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway 
.    may  be  located ;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim  for  a  subse- 
qaent  settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way  shown  by  said 
Pf,„i^  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company :  ProvideH,  That  when  a 
map  showing  any  portion  of  said  railway  company's  located  line  is  filed 
Ontding  to  be-  aa  herein  provided  for,  said  company  sball  commence  grading  said  lo- 
K*"  .J'*"*'"    ''*  cated  line  within  six  months  thereafter,  or  such  location  shall  be  void ; 
"'"'  and  said  location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
sections  of  twenty-five  miles  before  construction  of  any  such  section 
shall  be  begun. 
Employeee  al-     Sec.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company 
lowed  to  reside  necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be  al- 
on  right  or  way.  lowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  upon  such  right  of  way,  but  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and  snqh  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  establi8he<l  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  iu 
accordance  with  said  interconrse  laws. 
Jnrladiotlon  of     Sbo.  8.  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  coorts  for  the 
couru  In  lltlga-  northern  district  of  Texas  and  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  and 
such  other  courts  as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  shall  have,  without 
reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  all 
controversies  arising  between  said  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  llail- 
way  Company  and  the  nations  and  tribes  through  whoso  territory  said 
railway  shall  be  constrnoted.    Said  courts  shall  have  like  jurisdiction, 
without  reference  to  the  amount  iu  controversy,  over  all  controversies 
arising  between  the  inbabitauts  of  said  nations  or  tribes  and  said  rail- 
way company;  and  the  civil  Jurisdiction  of  said  courts  is  hereby  ex- 
tended within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without  distinction 
as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 
t^'bJr*tailt  ta     ^^'^-  ^-  '^'^**  ^"''^  railway  comi>any  shall  build  at  least  fifty  miles  of 
three   yeare  orita  railway  in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this 
rights  forfeited,  act,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion 
not  built ;  that  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain 
CioeaiDgs.        continually  all  road  and  highway  crossings  and  necessary  bridges  over 
said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  here- 
after cross  said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  maybe  by  the  proper  antliorw 
-     ....      ities  laid  out  across  the  same. 
ceDttuM"""*  ^^^-  l"-  "^^^  ^®  **'*  ^*"*  Worth  and  Denver  City  Railwajr  Com- 
pany  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition,  binding 
upou  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  ad- 
vise, nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  towardti  the  changing  or  extin- 
guishing the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  l.'tnd,  and  will  not 
attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  nations  any  further  graut  of  land, 
Provito.           or  its  occupancy,  than  is  hereinbefore  provided  i  Provided,  That  any 
Violation  to  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a 
work  forfeitore.  forfeitnre  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  un- 
der this  act. 
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Sec.  U.  Tbnt  all  niortgtt);o8  esocnted  by  said  railway  company  cou-    Becord-.  fmort- 
veying  any  portion  of  its  raiJroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be  con-  gages. 
strocted  in  said  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and  notice  of 
their  execntion,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said  com- 
pany as  therein  expressed. 

Skc.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  re-   Bight  to  amend, 
peal  this  act ;  and  the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall  not  etc.,  leaerved. 
be  assigned  or  transferrra  in  any  form  whatever  prior  to  the  constmc-    Kot  aaalgsable 
tion  and  completion  of  the  road,  except  mortgages  or  other  liens  thatpriortoconetnio- 
may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  constrnotion  thereof,       g™  ■"d  oomple- 

Approved,  February  24,  1887.  *""• 


CHAP.  319.— An  act  to  grant  the  lifcht  of  way  throngh  the  Indian  Territory  to  the 
Chieaf!o,  Kaiiina  and  Kebraeka  Railway,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  «  tnaetti  hg  the  Benate  and  Bonse  of  Bepreimtativet  of  the  United 
SUIee  of  America  in  C<mgre»*  auembled,  That  the  Chicago,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  vir- 
tue of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  in- 
vested and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning, 
equipping,  operating,  nsing,  and  maintaining  a  railway  and  telegraph 
and  telephone  line  throagh  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point 
on  the  northern  line  of  said  Territory  at  or  near  the  south  line  of  the 
Stato  of  Kansas  crossed  by  the  onehnndred  and  first  meridian,  thence  in 
a  southwesterly  direction  by  the  most  practicable  route  toward  El  Faiio, 
New  Mexico,  and  also  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  south  line  of  the  8tat« 
f  Kansas  near  the  city  oi  Caldwell,  in  Sumner  County,  thence  ranning 
on  the  most  practicable  route  to  or  near  Fort  Reno,  and  from  thence  in 
a  soatherly  direction  to  the  sonth  line  of  the  Indian  Territory  in  the  di- 
rection of  Galveston,  Texas,  and  also  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to 
the  south  line  of  said  Territory  in  the  direction  oT  Cisco,  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  withth^  right  to  constrnct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turn- 
outs, sidings,  and  extensions  as  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  in- 
terest to  constrnct  along  and  npon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds 
kneby  granted.  . 

Sec.  'Z.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  nse  for  all 
pnrpoaes  of  a  railway,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  of  one 
haodred  feet  in  width  tbrongh  said  Indian  Territory,  and  to  take  and 
nie  a  atrip  of  land  two  hnntued  feet  in  width,  witli  a  length  of  three 
thousand  feet,  in  addition  to  right  of  way,  for  stations,  for  every  ten 
miles  of  road,  with  the  right  to  nse  such  additional  ground  where 
there  ai«  heavy  cuts  or  fills,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction 
sod  maintenance  of  the  road-bed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in 
width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  b« 
inclnded  in  said  cut  or  fill :  Provided,  That  no  more  than  said  addition 
of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station :  Prended  further,  That  no 
part  of  the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  takes  shall  be  leased  or  sold 
bj  th>!  company,  and  they  shall  not  be  nsed  except  in  such  manner  and 
for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction 
and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
lines ;  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  nsed,  snoh 
portion  shall  revert  to  tlie  nation  or  tribri  of  Indians  ttom  which  the 
same  shall  have  been  taken.  ' 

Sbc.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shatf  be  constructed  through  any 
lands  held  by  individual  occupants  accdtding  to  the  laws,  customs,  and 
usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  orjCribes  through  which  it  may  be 
oon^mcted,  full  compensation  shall  fas  made  to  snch  occupants  for  all 
property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  constmction  of 
snch  railway.  In  case  of  failure  to  idake  amicable  settlement  with  any 
ocenpsnt,  snch  compensation  shall  He  determined  by  the  appraisement 
ot  three  disinterested  referees,  to  bo  appointed  one  (who  shall  act  as 
chairman)  by  the  President,  one  br  the  chief  of  the  nation  to  which 
said  occopant  belongs,  and  one  by^aid  railroad  company,  who,  before 
entering  npon  the  duties  of  tneir  aOiointment,  shall  take  and  sabscribo, 
before  a  district  judge,  clerk  of  a  district  court,  or  United  States  com- 
Biiaiioner,  an  oath  that  they  will  bithfuUy  and  impartially  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  appointment,  wliich  oath,  duly  certified,  shall  be  re- 

i 


Haioh  2,  1687. 
[Vol.  24,  p.  446.] 
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turned  with  thoir  award  to  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  luterior 
within  sixty  days  from  the  completion  thereof:  and  a  m^jorit7  of  said 
referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the  absence  of  a  member, 

A|>paiiitment  after  dne  notice.  And  npon  the  failure  of  either  party  to  make  snoh 
on  lUlnre  to  act.  appointment  within  thirty  days  after  the  appointment  made  by  the 
President,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  district  jndge  of  the  coart 
for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  or  the  district  of  Kansas,  npon  the 
application  of  the  other  party.  The  chairman  of  said  board  snail  ap- 
point  the  time  and  place  for  all  hearings,  within  the  nation  to  which 

Cktmpenaabon.  g^^j,  occupant  belongs.  Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  bis 
services  the  snm  of  fonr  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  trial  of  any. case  sabmitted  to  them  nnder  this  act,  with  mileage 
at  five  cents  per  mile.    Witnesses  shall  receive  the  nsual  fees  allowed 

Coets.  by  the  courts  of  said  nations.    Costs,  inclnding  compensation  of  the 

referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  award,  and  be  paid  by  such  rail- 
road company.    In  case  the  referees  cannot  agree,  then  any  two  of 

Appeal.  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  awnrd.    Either  party  being  diasatiB- 

fled  with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall  have  the  right,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  makine  of  the  award  and  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by 
original  petition  to  the  district  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkan- 
sas or  the  district  of  Kansas,  which  conrts  shall  have  Jnrisdiotion  to 
hear  and  determine  the  subject-matter  of  said  petition,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be  heard  provided  for  deter- 
mining the  damage  when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purpose.    If 

CjMto  on    ap-  upon  the  hearing  of  said  appeal  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for 
I"*  a  larger  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  the  cost  of  said  appeal  shall 

be  a^ndeed  against  the  railroad  company.  If  the  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  for  the  same  snm  as  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  costs 
shall  be  adjudged  against  the  appellant.  If  the  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  costs 
shall  be  a^udged  against  the  party  claiming  damages.    When  proceed- 

Wort  may  bo-  ings  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the  railway  company  shall  pay 
SonbUj  awSnl       double  the  amount  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  there- 
of, and  then  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  con- 
demned and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 

Frelebt  chap.     ggQ.  4_  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants 

***■  of  said  Territory  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by 

.  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  for  services  .or  transportation  of  the 

Pa^*«'nirer*""® '''°^'  ■^<">*'^>  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not 
ratea.  exceed  three  cents  per  mile.    Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to 

regulate  the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway  and 
messages  on  said  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  govern- 
ment or  governments  shall  exist  in  said  Territory  within  the  limits  of 
which  said  railway,  or  a  part  thereof,  shall  be  located ;  and  then  such 
State  government  or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regu- 
late the  cost  of  transportation  of  persons  and  fireights  within  their  re- 
Bight  to  regn-  spective  limits  by  said  railway;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the 
late  reserved,  right  [to]  fix  and  regulate  at  all  times  the  costof  such  transportation  by 
said  railway  or  said  company  whenever  such  transportation  shall  extend 

Maximnmtste.  from  one  State  iuto  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  rate  of  snch  transportation  of  passengers, 

^^  local  or  inter-State,  stall  not  exceed  the  rate  above  expressed :  And  pro- 

^"^  vided further,  That  said  njlway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  snch 

prices  as  Congress  may  by  xaw  provide ;  and  nntil  snch  rate  is  fixed  by 
law  the  Postmaster-Gtoneral  nay  fix  the  rate  of  compensation, 
utn  «  a  t??^  to     ^**'-  ^-  "^^^^  ■*'*  railway  lompany  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
tril^es.  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  tba  particular  nations  or  tribes  through 

whose  lands  said  main  line  aud  branches  may  be  located,  the  snm  of 
fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to  coihpensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for 
property  taken  and  damages  done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  rail  way,  for  each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in 
said  Territory,  said  payments  to  he  made  in  installments  of  five  hun- 

PrmUo.  died  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of  r«ad  is  graded :  Provided,  That  if  the 

eral^ocmcu  u  to  8*°^'*1  council  of  Said  nations  or  wribes  through  whose  lands  said  rail- 
allowance,  way  may  be  located  shall,  within  14>ur  months  after  the  filing  of  maps 
of  definite  location  as  set  forth  in  rtection  six  of  this  act,  dissent  from 
the  allowances  provided  for  in  this  t  section,  and  shall  certify  the  same 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  luterior,  tlibn  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
snch  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  und'ir  the  provisionsof  this  act  shall  be 
determined  as  provided  in  section  three  for  the  determination  of  the 
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compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  individnal  occapant  of  laods,  with  the 

right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  npon  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  re- 

qnitementa  as  therein   prorided:  Provided  further,  That  the  amount    Award  to  be  in 

awarded  or  adjndged  to  be  paid  by  said  railway  company  for  said  dis-  pl«»  of  oompen- 

aentiog  nation  or  tribe  shall  be  iu  lien  of  the  compensation  that  said    Annnal  rental 

nation  or  tribe  wonld  be  entitled  to  receive  ander  the  foregoing  pro- 

T  ision.    Said  company  shall  also  pay,  so  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned 

and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  sam 

of  fifteen  dollars  per  annam  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  constract 

io  said  Territory.   The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nnder 

the  pro  visions  of  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  hnn,in  accord^ce  with 

the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  between  the  United  States  and  said 

nations  or  tribes,  according  to  the  namber  of  miles  of  railway  that  may 

be  constructed  by  said  railway  company  through  their  lands:  Provided, 

That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are  occnpied    ElKbtto  taxro- 

and  possessed  by  said  nation  or  tribe,  to  impose  such  additional  taxes  served. 

apon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit ;  and 

any  Territory  or  State  hereafter  Ibnned  tnrongh  which  said  railway 

shall  have  been  established  may  exercise  the  like  power  as  to  snch  part 

of  said  railway  as  may  lie  within  its  limits.   Said  railway  company  shall 

have  the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the 

passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  canse  mapsshowingthe  rente  of  its    Mapstobefiled 
located  line  through  said  Territory  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secre-  with  Secretary  of 
tary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  principal  *vig£"*""  *°^ 
chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway  " 
may  be  located ;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim  fora  subse- 
qoent  settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way  shown  by 
s.-ud  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company :  Provided,  That  when    Provito. 
a  map  showing  any  portion  of  said  railway  company's  located  line  is 
tiled  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  commence  grading  said  n-uit 
located  line  within  six  months  thereafter,  or  such  location  shall  be  J^"^"^!}**!^ 
void,  and  said  location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  maps, 
terior  in  sections  of  twenty-five  miles  before  constrnction  of  any  snch 
section  shall  be  begun. 

Skc.  7.  That  the  oflScers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company    Emoloveee  to 
necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be  reside  od  right  of 
allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  npon  such  right  of  way,  but  snb-  way. 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  said  intercourse  laws. 

Skc.  8.  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the    tih  a,i«_ 
western  district  of  Arkansas  and  the  district  of  Kansas,  and  such  other  ^ 

courts  as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  shall  have,  without  reference 
•o  the  amonnt  in  controversy,  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  all  contro- 
versies arising  between  said  Chicago,  Kbnsas  and  Nebraska  Bailway 
Company  and  the  nation  and  tribe  through  whose  territory  said  rail- 
way shall  be  constructed.  Said  courts  shall  have  like  Jurisdiction, 
without  reference  to  the  amonnt  in  controversy,  over  all  controversies 
ariaing  between  the  inhabitants  of  said  nation  or  tribe  and  said  rail- 
way company ;  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  is  hereby  ex- 
tended within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without  distinction 
as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  ont 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Skc  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  fifty  miles  of     _,    . ,    . 
its  railway  in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  legflo^^^jj^j 
this  act,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  por-  in  three  years, 
tion  not  bnilt:  that  said  railroad  company  shall  constmctand  main- 
tain continually  all  road  and  highway  crossings  and  necessary  bridges  * 
over  said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may 
hereafter  cross  said  railways  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities laid  out  across  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  That  tlie  said  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bailway  Com- 
pany shall  accept  this  right  of  wajr  upon  the  express  condition,  binding   Cmdition  of  ao- 
npon  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  ad-  '^^^"'"^ 
vise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  toward  the  changing  or  extin- 
gnidiing  the  present  tenure  of  th6  Indians  in  thoir  land,  and  will  not 
attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  nation  any  further  grant  of  land,  or     iv™^^ 
its  occnpany,  than  is  hereinbefore  provided :  Provided,  That  any, viola-   vidationtofo^ 
tion  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  for-  felt. 
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feitnre  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  oonipany  under 

Bcandofmoii-     g^c.  11.  That  all  mortgagog  execnted  by  said  railway  company  con- 
******  veying  any  portiou  of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be  con- 

staractod  in  said  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and  notice  of 
their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said  com- 
pany as  therein  expressed. 
Kigbttoa^nd,     guc.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  re- 
oto.,  reserved.     ^^■^  ^jjjg  ^^^ .  ^^j  jjjg  ^jg^j  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall 
Not  transfer*-  not  be  assigned  or  transferred  in  any  form  whatever  prior  to  the  con- 
Dle^m^'^  *° '''"°'  stmction  and  completion  of  the  road,  excispt.  as  to  mortgages  or  other 
'  liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  constmction 

thereof. 
Approved,  March  2, 1887. 


Mar  2. 1887       CHAP,  teo.— An  act  making  appropriatlona  for  the  onirent  and  coniingent  ezpenaes 
^^  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  for  fnlfiUing  treaty  stlpnlatlona  with  the  various 

rvnt  OA  n  AAa  1      Indian  tribes,  for  the  voar  ending  Jone  tbirtietfa,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
l*"'-''*''*-**'''      eight,  and  for  other  pnn)o8ee. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepretenativea  of  the  United 
Indian  service  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemlkd,  That  the  following  sams  be, 
appropriations,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  for  the  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  fnlnlling  treaty  stip- 
ulations with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely: 

•  ««•••• 

(Td.  M.  p.  464.J      That  kamediately  npou  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  an^  Indians 
Crimes  against  committing  against  the  person  of  any  Indian  poUceman  appointed  on- 
£''tIS«!l'"'fli*° ''°'"  *''*  '^''^  "^  ^^°  United  States,  or  any  Indian  United  States  depaty 
trict  ronrtt.    ' '  i^arshal,  while  lawfully  engaged  in  the  execution  of  any  United  States 
process,  or  lawfully  engaged  in  any  other  duty  imposed  npon  snch 
policeman  or  marshal  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing crimes,  namely,  murder,  manslaughter,  or  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  within  the  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  snch  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  by  the 
district  court  nf  the  UnitedStates  exercising  criminal  jnriadiction  where 
said  offense  was  committed,  and  shall  bo  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
as  are  all  other  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  said  crimes, 
respectively;  and  the  said  courts  are  hereby  given  jurisdiction  in  all 
snch  cases. 

Approved,  March  2,  1887. 


Uar.3, 1887.       CHAP.  366.— An  act  granting  to  tbe  SookyFork  and  Cooke  City  Bailway  Com- 

. way  Company  the  right  of  way  tbroagb  a  part  of  the  Crow  Indian  Bei>ervation,  in 

(Vol.  21,  p.  545.]      Montana  Territory. 

Be  it  enacted  &y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby 

Biihtof  wavto  8'*°ted,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Rocky  Fork  and  CookoOity  Rail- 

Sooicy  Fork  wid  ^^^  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  nnder  the  laws  of 

Cooke  City  Eail-  the  Territory  of  Montana,  for  the  constmction,  operation,  and  mainte- 

*«y   Company  nance  of  its  railroad  through  the  lands  set  apart  fortbe  use  of  the  Crow 

dlBn^eSroUm  1°^'*°*"  ""^  commonly  known  as  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  begic- 

'  ning  at  a  point  at  or  near  Laurel,  in  Yellowstone  County,  Montana  Terri- 

Looation.  tory ;  running  thence  by  the  most  practicable  route  to  or  near  the  mouth 

of  Bock  Creek,  commonly  called  Rocky  Fork;  thence  up  said  creek  to 

the  coalmines  near  Red  Lodge  post-office,  in  Qallatin  County,  in  said 

Territory;  thence  by  the  most  practicable  ronle  toCooke  City,  in  said 

Oallatin  County. 

Dimension.  Sec.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  to  said  company  shall 

be  seventy-five  feet  in  width  on  each  sideof  the  central  line  of  said  r»il- 

fowl  as  ftforesaid ;  and  said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take 
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ttota  said  lands  adjao«ut  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone,  earth, 

And  timber  necessary  for  the  constmction  of  said  railroad ;  also  gronoU 

adjxrent  to  said  riglit  of  way  for  staliou-buiJdings,  depots,  machine-     stations, eto. 

sbopn,  side  tracks,  tumonts,  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount 

tlirue  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each 

station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  its  roatl.  CompenMtioii. 

Skc.  H,  That  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
fix  the  amoant  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  right 
of  way,  and  provide  the  time  and  manner  tor  the  payment  thereof ;  bnt 
no  right  of  any  kind  shall  vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any 
part  of  the  right  of  way  herein  provided  for  until  plats  thereof,  made 
inxHi  actoal  sorvey  for  the  definite  location  of  snch  railroad,  and  in-     ]>>oation,  etc., 
eloding  the  points  for  station-buildings,  depots,  machine-shops,  side-  to   be  approved 
tracks,  turnouts,  and  water-stations,  shall  be  filed  with,  and  ai>proved  by  the  Secretory 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  approval  shall  be  made  in  writ-  ™  *"•  "'••nor. 
iog  and  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  any  party  interested  therein,  and 
nntil  ttie  compensation  aforesaid  has  been  fixed  and  paid;  and  the  sur- 
veys, construction,  and  o|»eration  of  such  railroad  shall  be  oondnoted 
vrith  dne  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  rales  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make 
to  carry  out  this  provision :  iVot>i<ie(i,  That  the  President  of  the  United    Provito. 
States  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  that  the  consent  of  the  Indians    ConMnt  of  In- 
to said  right  of  way  shall  be  obtained  by  said  railroad  company,  in  snch  ouiJ^""*^      '*■ 
manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  before  any  right  under  this  act  shall  accrue 
to  said  company. 

Skc.  4.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign,  or  transfer,  or  mortgage    Xot  aasiKnable 
this  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shall  be  "^  oompletlon. 
completed  through  that  part  ot  said  reservation  through  which  it  shall 
be  coustmctsd :  Provided,  That  the  company  may  mortgage  said  fran-    Promnt. 
chise,  together  with  the  rolling-stock,  for  money  to  construct  and  com-    Mortgage. 
plete  said  road :  And  provided  further,  That  the  right  granted  herein    _  ^^^^ ,, 
shall  be  lo^  and  forfeited  by  said  company  unless  the  road  is  con-  n»edS^royeM«u 
etmcted  and  in  running  ordbr  thrbngh  said  reservation  on  said  line 
within  two  {rears  from  the  passage  of  this  act:  And  provided  further,    Kot   to  enter 
That  no  pait  of  said  line  shall  touch  any  portion  of  the  National  Park.  National  Park. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way    Conditions, 
upon  the  expressed  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and 
assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  look- 
ing towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the 
Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian 
trilies  any  farther  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore 
provided :  Procided,  That  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in    ST*"^:,      »^ 
this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  jj,^,",;' 
of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 

Sec.  C.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  re- 
peal this  act. 
Approved,  March  3, 1887. 


CHAP.  368. — An  act  granting  the  Utah  Midland  Railway  Company  the  right  of  way     Mar.  8, 1887. 


ich  the  Uncompahgro  and  Uintah  Beserratlone,  in  tlie  territory  of  Utah,  ani 


for  other  pnrpoBos.  [Vol.24,  p.  618.] 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepreeentatiyet  of  the  United 
Stater  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby  j^  pjj^  Ml<llan2 
granted,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Utah  Midland  Railway  Com- ^j^^ay  com- 

einy,  a  corporation  created  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  thenany  tnrongh 
wsof  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  it  is  hereby  authorized  and  empow-  *'^1?S5???J'Er5 
ered,  to  locate,  constract,  own,  equip,  operate,  nse,  and  maintain  a  rail-  JJ^Sra^uSST 
way,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  through  the  Indian   reservations 
situated  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  and  known  as  the  Uncompahgre  Res- 
ervation and  the  Uintah  Reservation,  occupied  by  the    Taboquache 
Utes,  Uintah  Utes,  White  River  Utes,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians.    Said    i*"""""- 
railway  shall  enter  said  Uncompahgre  Reservation  at  a  point  on  the 
east  boundary-line  of  Utah  Territory  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
White  River  crosses  said  boundary-line,  running  thence  by  the  most 
feasible  route  in  a  general  westerly  direction  across  said  Uncompahgre 
Keaervation  and  across  said  Uintah  Reservation  to  the  western  bound- 
ary of  said  Uintah  Reservation,  crossing  snch  western  boqnclary  ^f 
the  most  feasible  point  to  reach  Salt  Lake  Cit^, 
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nimenaioiu. 


SUtions,  etc 


Provito. 

Conseot  of  In- 
iliaoa  may  be  re- 
quired. 

Compensation. 


Not  Haifmable 
before  comple- 
tion. 

iVorito*. 

Mortgage. 

Forfeited  If  not 
need  in  three 
years. 


Condition. 


Provin. 
Violation 
forfeit. 


Sbc.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  panted  to  said  company  shall 
be  seventy-five  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  bne  of  said 
railroad  as  aforesaid;  and  said  company  shall  also  ha've  the  right  to 
take  from  said  lands  adjacent  to  the  Hue  of  said  road  material,  stone, 
earth,  and  timber  necessary  for  the  constmction  of  said  railroad ;  also 
gronnd  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station-bnildings,  depots, 
machine-shops,  side-tracks,  tomonts,  and  water-stations,  not  to  exceed 
in  amonnt  three  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  thonsand  feet  in 
length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles 
of  its  road :  Provided,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  in 
his  discretion,  re(^nire  that  the  conseat  of  the  Indians  to  said  right  of 
way  shall  be  obtained  by  said  railroad  company,  in  snch  manner  as  be 
may  prescribe,  before  any  right  nnder  this  act  shall  accrue  to  said  com- 
pany. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
fix  the  amonnt  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  Indians  for  such  right  of 
way  and  materials,  and  provide  the  time  and  manner  for  the  payment 
thereof,  and  also  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  amonnt  of  compensation  to  be 
made  individual  members  of  the  tribe  for  damages  sustained  by  them 
by  reason  of  the  constmction  of  said  road ;  but  no  right  of  any  kind 
shall  vest  in  said  railway  company  in  or  to  any  part  of  the  right  of  way 
herein  provided  for  until  plats  thereof,  made  npon  actual  survey  for  the 
definite  location  of  snch  railroad,  and  inclnding  the  points  for  station- 
buildings,  depot*,  machine-shops,  side-tracks,  turnouts,  and  water-sta- 
tions, shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
whose  approval  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  be  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  party  interested  therein,  and  until  the  compensation  afore- 
said h4s  been  fixed  and  paid ;  and  the  surveys,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  snch  railroad  shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  Indians,  and  in  accordance  with  snch  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  to  carry  out  this  provision; 

Sac.  4.  That  said  company  shall  not  assign  or  transfer  or  mortgage 
this  right  of  way  for  any  purpose  whatever  until  said  road  shaU  be 
completed:  Provided,  That  the  company  may  mortgage  said  franchise, 
together  with  the  rolling-stock,  for  money  to  constract  and  complete 
said  road :  And  provided  further.  That  the  right  granted  herein  shall  be 
lost  and  forfeited  by  said  company  nnless  the  road  is  constrnoted  and 
in  mnning  order  across  said  reservations  within  three  years  from  the 
passage  of  this  act,  or  if  the  consent  of  the  Indians -is  required  under 
the  terms  of  the  proviso  to  section  two  of  this  act,  then  within  three 
years  from  the  date  when  snch  consent  shall  be  obtained,  as  provided 
in  section  two  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  accept  this  right  of  way 
npon  the  expressed  condition,  binding  upon  itself,  its  successors  and 
assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nnr  assist  in  any  effort  look- 
ing towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present  t«nure  of  the 
Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian 
tribes  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore 
provided :  Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in 
this  section  shall  operate  oera  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  re- 
peal this  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

Approved,  March  3, 1887. 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trnst  fands  and  trnst 
Unds  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1687. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  show  in  detail  the  varions  stoclcs,  fands  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  yarioas  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest.  A  statement  is 
also  given  ehowmg  the  condition  of  nominal  State  stocks  enumerated  m  Table  C. 

A  consolidated  statement  is  given  of  all  interest  collected,  and  a  statement  of  iu- 
trrest  appropriated  by  Congress  on  non-paying  State  stocks  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jnne  30,  l8Srr. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands,  all  being  sufficiently  in  detail  to  enable 
a  proper  nnderstanding  of  the  sabject. 

A-—Liat  of  name*  of  Indian  tribes  for  whom  ttook  i»  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  {Treasurer  of  the  United  States  custodian),  sha/aing  the  amount  standing  to  the 
credit  of  each  tribe,  the  annual  interest,  the  date  of  the  treaty  or  law  under  which  the  tn- 
tvttment  was  made,  and  the  amount  of  abstracted  bonds  for  which  Congress  has  made  no 
appropriation,  and  the  annual  tnt«re«(  on  the  same. 


Tilbe. 


Treaty  or  aet. 


Statutes 
at  Large. 


VoL  Page, 


Amoont  of 
■took. 


Annnallii- 
tereat. 


Amount  of 

abstracted 

bonds. 


Annoal 
interest. 


Cbenkae  national  ftmd. . . 
Cherokee  school  fond ..  < 

Cherokee  orphan  fnnd  .  j 

Ctickasawnatlonal  flind  < 

Choetaw  general  fond . . . . 
Delaware  iceneral  fond . . . 
lowas f 

gikssklss,  PeorIas,eto.  | 

KMkukiaii,  etc,    school 

fnnd 

Ueoamoneea 

PottSTatamies,  education 


Sec.  20^1835 

Dec.  20, 1835 
D.r.  J9,1836 
Tib.  14,1873 
Oct.  M.  1672 
MavM,183« 
Jliut20,1878 
Jan.  17, 1837 
Uay  6,1854 
Hay  17, 1854 
Mar.  «,18M 
Mav30,1854 
Feb.  a,  1887 

Feb.  23, 1887 
Sept  3, 1838 
Sept26, 1833 


478 
IDS 
498 
478 
482 
881 
450 

805 
1048 
1089 
1171 
1082 

619 


15       518 


506 
431 


541,83&56 
I     75,854.28 

i     22,223.26 

I  847,016.831 

450, 000. 00 
189,283.80 

I    55,ooaoo 

{     77,300.00 

20, 700.  00 
10,  000. 00 


$31,378.31 
4,62L28 

1,333.40 

20,821.01 

27,000.00 
11,887.03 

3,520.00 
4,801.00 

1,449.00 
950.00 


$88,000.00 
15,000.00 


$4,080.00 
900.00 


•1,000.00 


Total. 


1,798, 016.831 


107,261.01 


81,000.00 


4,080.00 


'TSto  interest  appropriated  on  a  $1,000  abstracted  bond. 
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SECURITIES  HELD  FOR  INVESTED  TRIBAL  FUNDS. 

h.— Statement  6f$tock  account,  exhibiling  in  detail  the  seouritiee  in  which  the  fund*  of  each 
tribe  are  invested  and  noto  on  hand,  the  annual  intereet  on  thf  tame,  and  the  amount  of 
abitracted  bonds  not  provided  for  by  Congreei. 


Stoob. 


Orlgiotl 
smonnti. 


Amount  of 

abstraoted 

bonds  not 

provided 

for  by 
CoDgreu. 


Amoant  on 
hand. 


Annaa] 
iotemt. 


CBBBOKm  KAHOH AL  FUKO. 


State  of  Florida 

StKteof  Loalalana 

State  of  Mlesoari 

State  of  Korth  Carolina 

State  of  Sonth  Carolina 

State  of  Tennemee 

State  of  Tennessee 

Slate  of  VirKinia 

TTiiited  States  iasne  to  Union  Pacific  Ballroad, 
eastern  division 


$13, 000. 00 
11.000.00 
60,000.00 
4I,00«.U0 

118,000.00 
6,000.00 

126,000.00 
90,000.00 

16fl,63&56 


$30,000.00 
)3,0«0.00 


$13,000.00 
11,000.00 


$910.00 
660.00 


6,000.00 


28,000.00 
118,000.00 


1.6M.00 
7,080.00 


12.'>,000.00 
90,000.00 

166,638.56 


6, 250. 00 
6,400.00 

t,S9a31 


Total. 


CBKBOKXB  SCHOOL  FUKD. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  Ixmisiana 

State  of  Korth  Carolina 

State  of  Sonth  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

Company) 

TJnlted  States  issne  to  Union  Paciflo  Bailroad, 


eastern  division . 


609,638.66 


7,000.00 
2,000.00 
21,000.00 
1.000.09 
7.00O.0O 

1,000.00 

51,851.28 


68,000.00 


6U,638.66 


31,37&31 


8,000.00 


7,000.00 


7,000.00 

2,000.00 

13,000.00 

1,000.00 


490.00 

120.00 

780.00 

00.00 


1,000.00 
61,854.28 


60.00 
3,111.26 


Total. 


90.851.28 


15,000.00 


75,854.2 


4,621.i6 


CHEB0KE8  OBFHANB'  WISV. 

United  states  Issne  to  Union  Paciflo  Bailroad, 
eastern  di  vision.. 


22,228.26 


1,333.40 


CBICKADAW  KATIOXAL  PmCD. 


State  of  Arkansas. . 
State  of  Uaryland . 
.State  of  Tennessee . 
State  of  Tennessee. 


168^000.00 

B,  360. 17 

104,000.00 

66,066.661 


10,080.00 

60L01 

6,240.00 

3,600.00 


Total. 


847,016.83) 


20,321,01 


CHOCTAW  QKHXSAL  rOlCD. 

State  of  Virginia,  registered 

DKLAWABB  OSSSRAL  FOltD. 


Slate  of  Florida 

State  of  North  Carolina 

United  States  issne  to  Union  Paciflo  Bailroad, 
eastern  division 


460,000.00 


27,000.00 


63,000.00 
87,000.00 

49,383. 90 


8,710.00 
5,220.00 

2,957.03 


Total. 


189,283.90 


11,887.03 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  Lonisiana 

State  of  North  Carolina. . 
State  of  South  Carolina . 


22,000.00 
9,000.00 

21,000.00 
8,0*0.00 


1,640.00 
640.00 

1,960.00 
180.00 


Total. 


6&000.00 


8,620.06 
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SUwka. 

i 

s 

U 

Ori)rfnal 
amuant. 

Amoont  of 
abatraoted 
bonda  not 
provided 
for  by 
Congreaa. 

Amoant  on 
hand. 

Annnal 
intereat. 

KtRKASKIAS,  rEOBIAS,  ETC. 

Fttitr  of  Tinridft    

7 
6 

e 

0 

$ie,3(<0.00 

15,000.00 

43,  000.  00 

3,000.00 

$1,U1.00 
9U0.00 

ikitft  of  I/onifiiaiui 

2,580.00 
180.00 

Stite  of  South  Carolin-k    

ToUI 

1 

77,300.00 

4  801.00 

7 
6 
S 

UlKtaKUS,  FIOBUB,  ITC.,  aCHOOI.  Fl-KD. 
Stat*  of  Florida 

20,700.00 

1.449.00 

naoMOsms. 

19, 000. 00 

050.00 

roTTAWATOiais— SDVCAnon. 

*1,000.00 

• 

C— SlataMnt  ofitockt  held  by  ike  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  cuslodian/or  the  various 
InHau  fribee,  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand  ;  also  abstracted  bonds,  for  which  Congress 
k«  wuide  no  appropriation. 


Stocka. 


I  Per 
cent. 


Amount  on 
hand. 


State  of  Arkanaas 

State  of  I'lorlda 

iiute  of  Indiana 

.''lUeof  Louiaiana 

State  of  Maryland... ■. 

Slate  of  Miawmri 

Slate  of  KorthCaroUna 

Slate  of  Soath  Carolina 

Stale  of  Tennoasae 

Slate  of  Tenneaaee 

State  of  Teaneaaee , 

Stile  of  Virginia 

Vailed  Statea  iaeoe  to  Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  eastern  diviaion. 


Total 


$168, 000. 00 
132, 000. 00 


37,000.00 
8,350.17 


192, 000. 00 
125, 000. 00 
104,  OOO.  00 
144,000.00 
06,666.661 
541,000.00 
280,000.00 


1,798.016.83} 


Amount  of 

abatract«(l 

bonda. 


$1,060.00 


50,000.00 
21, 000. 00 


12,  Olio.  00 


84,000.00 
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FUNDS  HELD  IX  TRUST  IN  LIKU   OF  INVESTMENT. 

Ji.-rStatement  of  funds  held  in  tru$t  by  the  Government  in  lieu  ofinvettment. 


Trlbea  and  fond. 


Choctawg 

Choctaw  orphan  fund. , 
Choctaw  school  fnnd  . . 
Choctaw  general  fond  . 
Creeks 


Cherokces < 

Cherokee  asj'lnm  fand 

Cherokee  national  fand 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

Cherokoe  school  fnnd 

Chicksaaw  national  fund 

Chickasaw  incompetent  fand 

Clitppewa  and  Christian  Indians  fund.. 

Delaware  general  fand 

Delaware  school  fund 

Jowas 

Iowa  fnnd 

Kansas 

Kansas  school  fond 

Kaakaaklas,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Flan- 

keshaws  school  fund 

Kickapoos 

Kickapoo  general  fnnd 

Klckapoo  fonr  per  cent,  fnnd 

L'Anse  and  Yleuz  de  Sert  Chippewa 

fund 

Menomonee  fund 

Xiam lea  of  Kansas 

Omaha  fond 

Osagea 


Osage  fund  . 


Osnfce  school  fund  .. .. 
OtA^  and  Missourias  . 

Pawnee  fnnd ' 

Ponoafond 

Pottawatomies 


Pottewatomies  general  fnnd 

Pottawatomie*  rdncational  fnnd 

Pottawatomies  mill  fund 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Uiasissippl i 

Rao  and  Fox  of  the  Hiaslssippi  fund 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missonii  fund 


Seminoles } 

Senecas  of  New  York 

Seneca  fund 

Seneca  and  Shawnee  fund 

Si'necas  (Tonawanda  hand)  fnnd.  

Shawnees 

Sliawneefnnd 

Sliosbone  and  Bannack  I  und 

Eiistem  Shawnee  fnnd 

Stockbridge  consolidated  fnnd 

TT  in  ntilla  school  fund 

ntetlve  per  cent,  fnnd 

■  Ote /our  per  cent,  fond 

'Winnebagoes f 

Amonntof  fourand  fire  percent,  funds, 
nn  aljoTe  statetl.  held  uy  the  Govern* 
mentin  lieu  of  Investment 


Amonat  of  annnal  interest . 


Date  of 
acts,  resolu- 
tions, 
or  treaties. 


Jan.  20, 1S25 
Jane  22, 18SS 
Sept  27, 1H30 
Apr.  1, 1880 
Apr.  1,  IStiO 
Aug.  7, 18S6 
June  14, 1880 
July  15, 1870 
June  6, 1872 
Apr.    1, 1H80 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr, 
May 
Apr. 


1,1880 
1,1880 
1,188J 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
7, 1854 
1,1880 


June  14, 1846 
.Apr.   1,1880 

Apr.  1,1880 
May  18, 1854 
Apr.  1,1880 
July  28, 1882 

Apr.  1.1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  6,1854 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  2,1825 
Apr.  1,1880 
July  15, 1870 
May  «,1872 
June  16, 1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Aug.  IS,  1876 
Apr.  12, 1870 
Mar.  3,1881 
June  6, 1846 
Jnne]7,1846 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1.1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Oct.  2, 1837 
Oct.  11, 1842 
Apr.  1.1880 
Oct.  21,1837 
Apr.  1,1880 
Ang.  7,1856 
May  21. 1866 
Jane  27, 1846 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
May  10, 1854 
Apr.  1,1880 
July  8,ll"82 
Apr.  1,1880 
Feb.  6, 1K71 
Apr.  1.1880 
Apr.  29, 1874 
June  15, 1880 
Nov.  1,1837 
July  15, 1870 


Statutes  at  Large. 


Vol.  Page.   Sec. 


238 

014 

337 

70 

70 

701 

786 

362 

228 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

1071 

70 

812 

70 

70 

1070 

70 

177 

70 

70 
1,094 

70 
242 

70 
362 

91 
291 

70 
208 

28 
422 

854 

70 

70 

70 

Sil 

596 

70 

643 

70 

702 

767 

35 

70 

70 

70 

1,056 

70 

U9 

70 

405 

70 

41 

204 

546 

355 


Amount  in  the 

United  States 

Treasury. 


8 

3 

2-3 


#390,257.92 

1,608.04 

49,472.70 

65,814.00 

200, 000. 00 

676,168,00 

724, 137. 41 

04,147.17 
427. 242. 20 
228,835.43 
458, '764.  06 
939, 67a  82 
2,000.00 

42,560.36 
673,894.64 

11,000.00 

57,500.00 
116, 543.  37 
200,000.00 

27, 174. 41 

10,000.00 
88, 175.  68 
121,144.76 
15,802.87 

20,000.00 
134, 039. 88 

21,884.81 
131,  895. 76 

69, 120.  00 

7,323,848.33 

119.911.63 

412, 091, 39 

252, 271. 03 

70,000.00 

230,061.20 

89.6ia57 
76,993.03 
17, 482. 07 

200,000.00 

800,  000. 00 
55,058.21 

167, 400.  00 
21,659.12 

500, 000. 00 
70, 000. 00 

118,060.00 

40,979.60 

15,140.42 

86,960.00 

40, 000. 00 

1,  985.  65 

6,  000.  00 

9.070.12 

75,886.04 

62,141.94 

500,000.00 
1,250,000.00 

804.909.17 
78,340.41 


Annnal 

interest  at 

4  and  5  per 

cent. 


19,463,722.52 


$19,512.89 

80.40 

2, 473. 63 

2, 790. 70 

lO.OM.OO 

33, 7Sa  40 

36,206.87 

3,207.36 
21, 362.  lu' 
11,441.77 
22,938.20 
47,983.94 
100.00 

2, 12a  01 

33,694.72 

55a  06 

2,875.00 

5,827.16 
lU.OOO.OO 

1,358.72 

500.00 
4, 40a  78 
6, 057. 23 

632.11 

1,000.00 
6,  701.  97 
1,094.24 
6,594.78 
3.456.00 

368,192.41 

5. 995.  57 
20.6U4.66 
12,613.55 

3,500.00 

11,503.21 

4,480.93 

3,  849.  70 
874.10 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 

2,752.91 

7, 870. 00 

1,082.96 

25,000.00 

3,500.00 

5,902.50 

2, 04a  98 

757.02 

4,  347.  SO 
2,000.00 

09.28 

300.00 

463.95 

3. 794.  M> 

3,107.09 

25,000.00 

60,  000  CO 

40,245.45 

3,917.92 


960,527.97 
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Tbe  changes  in  the  statement  of  fnnds  held  in  liea  of  investment  are  acoonnted  for 
M  follows,  viz : 

This  fand  has  been  increased  by — 

Tbe  proceeds  of  sale  of  Omaha  lands $48,480.31 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Osage  lands 1,219,726.75 

Tbe  proceeds  of  sale  of  Kiokapoo  lands..... 15,802.87 

The  piooeeds  of  sale  of  Pawnee  lands 252,271.03 


1.536,289.96 
1,275.20 


And  decreased  by — 
Payment  of  part  of  the  proceeds  of  Umatilla  school  lands 

Net  increase 1,535,014.76 

Add  amonnt  reported  in  Statement  D,  November  1,  -1886 VJ,  926, 707. 76 

Total  as  before  stated 19,463,722.52 

£. — Int«re$t  ootUeted  on  United  Statea  T>ond». 


Fund  or  tribe. 

Face 
of  bonds. 

Period  for  which  interoat  waa  ooUeotod, 

Interest 

tl56,838.&6 
156,638.58 

61.854.28 
61,864.28 

22,223.26 
22,223.26 

49,288.90 
49,283.90 

Jnly  1, 1888,  to  Jonnary  1, 1887 

14,699.16 
4,699.16 

Jwrnwy  1, 1887,  to  JnJy  1, 1887 

Jnly  1, 1886,  to  Janoarv  1, 1887 

9,398.32 

1,655.63 
1,655.63 

Jjuinaiy  1, 1887,  to  July  1, 1887 

Jolvl  1886  to  Juinarv  1.  1887 

Chen)ke6  orphan  fond........... 

3,  HI.  26 
666.70 

Juinarvl.  1887.  to  Jnlv  1. 1887 

666.70 

July  1, 1886,  to  Juioaryl,  1887 ~.. 

Juinary  1, 1887,  to  July  1, 1887 

1,833.40 

Ddaware  cenond  fund .......... 

1,478.61 
1,478.51 

2,957.02 

F. — Intereit  eolhcted  on  certain  State  bonds,  the  interett  on  lehitih  it  regutarly  paid. 


Fimd  or  tribe. 

Face 
of  bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  ia  regularly  paid. 

Amonnt 
collected. 

Maryland  6  ptr  emL  bondt. 

88, 350.  n 

July  1, 1880,  to  July  1,  1887 

•t486.34 

•Less  State  tax,  $15.66. 

Seeapitulation  of  interul  eoUeeted,  at  per  tablet  ttereinbefore  given. 

laterest  on  TTnited  Stat^  bonds  (Table  E) $16,800.00 

Interest  on  payioK  State  stocks  (TableF) 485.34 

Total  interest  collected  dnrini;  the  time  specified,  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  trust- 
fond  ioterest  due  various  Indian  tribes 17,285.34 

Statement  of  appropriationa  made  by  Congret*  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  on  non- 
paying  ttockt  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  various  Indian  tribes. 


Bonds. 

1 
& 

PrincipaL 

Annual  in- 
terest ap- 
propriated. 

Arkanaaa  

6* 

8168,000.00 
132,000.00 
192.000.00 
125,000.00 
104,000.00 

66, 666.661 
145,000.00 
644,000.00 

37,000.00 

810.080.00 
9, 24a  00 
11  620  00 

norida 

North  Canlina... 

Soath  CproUna 

7,500.00 
6, 240. 00 
8,500.00 

Trninn^Mn 

7  250.00 

TWttil^  . , .         

32, 640. 00 

f^Mana 

2,220.00 

Trrtel  Afnonnt  annronrlntiMl , 

90, 190. 00 

1 

1 
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The  receipts  and  disbursements  since  November  1,  1886,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Indian  OfBce,  on  account  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
statement: 


ApproprUtioiu. 


Acts  and  treaties. 


On  hand 

November 

1,188s. 


A  monnt  re- 
ceived dur- 
ing year. 


Diubnraed 

dnrioK 

the  year. 


On  hand 

November 

1.1887. 


Pi-oceeds  of  Sionz  reaer- 

vatians  in  llinneaotaand 

Dakota.      . 
FuIttUing     treaty      with 

Cherokee*,  proceeds  of 

lands. 
I^flUing     treaty      with 

Cherokeee,  proceeda  of 

Bcbool  lauds. 
Fnlfllliiig     treaty     with 

Kansas,  •  proceeds     of 

lands. 
FalttUing  treaty  with  Mi- 

amiea  of  Kansas,    pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 
FnlfilUog      treaty      with 
proceeds     of 


treaty      with 
proceeds     of 


Omahas, 

lands. 
Fulfiling 

oaaxea, 

trust  lands. 
FulflUing     treaty     with 

OsaiEes,      proceeds      of 

ceded  lands. 
Proceeds  of  New  York  In- 
dian lands  in  Kansas. 
FnlflUing  treaty  with  Foir 

tawatomles,  proceeds  of 

lands. 
Fulfilling     treaty     with 

Winnebagoes,  proceeds 

of  lands. 
On  accoant  of  claims  of 

settlers  on  Round  Val- 
ley Indian  reservation 

in  CaUfomia. 
Fnlfllliog     treaty     with 

Cberokees,  proceeds  of 

08as;e     diminished  -re- 

serve  lands  in  Kansas. 
FulflUing  treaty  with  Sacs 

and  Foxes  of  Missouri, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Knlflillng     treaty      with 

Shawnees,    proceeds  of 

lands. 
Fulfilling     treaty     wit^ 

Otoes  and   HiBsonrias, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling     treaty     with 

Pawnees,    proceeds    of 

lands. 
FulfiUinz     treaty     with 

Umatillaa,  proceeds   of 

lands. 
Fulfilling     treaty     with 

Kiekapoos,  proceeds  of 

lauds. 


12    Stat.,    819    act 
March  3, 1863. 

Cherokee'strip 


«55,79S.32 


•50,738.72 
11,737.07 


«l«,06t.«7 
11,737.07 


*87,4fl9.37 


Treaties  of  Feb.  27, 

1810,  and  Deo.  29, 

1886, 
Article  4,  treaty  of 

Oct.   5,    1830,   12 

Stat.,  1112. 
Actof  March3, 1872. 


Acta  ofJnly  31, 1872, 
and  Aug.  7, 1882. 

2d  art.  treaty  Sept. 
20, 1865,2  see.,  BOt 
July  16, 1870. 

1st  article  treaty 
Sept  29, 1865. 

Acts  of  Feb.  19, 1873, 
and  June  23, 1874. 

Treaty  Feb.  27, 1867, 
15  Stat.,  532. 

2d  art.  treaty  1859, 
act  Feb.  2, 1863. 

Act  March  8,  1873, 
17  But,  633. 


Transfer  for  sale  of 
UndstoOaages. 


Treaty  Mar.  6, 1871, 
12  6tat.,  1171,  act 
Aagnst  13,  1876. 

Acts  April  7,  1869, 
and  Jan.  11, 1875. 

Act  of  Aagnst  15, 
1876. 

ActofAprUlO,  1876 


Act  of  Aug.  5,  1882 
22  Stat.,  297-8. 

Act  July  28,  1882, 
22  Stat,  177. 


4,254.14 

20,993.06 

83,406.45 

5,804,12L58 

300,00a00 

4,058.06 
32,684.94 

20,621.61 

594.37 


724,137.41 

11, 859. 49 

1,270.56 

412,091.30 

159,128.67 

63,417.14 


23,s5a8a 


023,680.33 
10,02L86 


48,489.81 
1,219;  726. 75 


lU 


270,053.97 
2,708.42 
15,802.87 


5176,911.61 
8,983.62 


4,132.61 

10,97L20 

Ul,<98>.76 

7,023, 8<&  33 

300,000.00 

4,058.06 
32.584.94 

20,621.61 

SM.37 

724,137.4] 

10,570.3« 

1,270.5* 

412, 091.  S« 

252,2;L0.' 

62,14LM 

15,802.81 


Total. 


7,608,334.19 


1,642,815.91 


246,688.27 


8,094,4616 


Expended  in  redemption  of  Kaw  sorlp. 
yment  fur  Pawnee  Beservatioa  In  ths  Indian  Territory. 
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EXECUTIVE  OEDEES  RELATIVE  TO  INDIAN  KESERVATIONS,  ISSUED  SINCE 

OCTOBER  1,  1886. 

CAUFORNIA. 
I 

ift««t<m  Indian  rettrvei. 

EXBCOTi'nt  Mansion,  January  29, 1887. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  foUowtng-deecribed  ^ands  in  the  State  of  California* 
being  part  of  the  lands  restored  to  the  pnblio  domain  by  executive  order  dated  March 
22, 1886,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  per- 
manent use  and  occupation  of  the  Mission  Indians,  viz:  South  half  of  southeast  quar- 
ter, mud  southeast  quarter  of  northwest  quarter,  section  28,  township  4  south,  range  1 
eaat,  San  Bernardino  Meridian. 

It  is  hereby  further  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands,  viz :  North  half  and 
lontheast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter,  section  i^,  township  4  south,  range  1  'east,  San 
Bernardino  Meridian,  California,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  restored  to  the  public 
domain. 

GBOVER  ClJIVKIAND. 


EnccuTivB  Mansion,  Wathington,  Harok  14, 1887. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  lands  embraced  in  section  twenty-three  (23),  township 
Mven  (7)  south,  ranse  two  (2)  east,  San  Bernardino  Meridian,  California,  be,  and  tbn 
■ame  hereby  are,  withdrawn  m>m  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and 
•eeapation  of  the  Mission  Indians  as  an  addition  to  the  Coahnila  reservation. 

Grovkr  Cleveland. 


MONTANA. 

Crow  reterve. 

War  Department,  Wathington  City,  November  27,  1886. 
TtatPretident: 

SlE:  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Lieutenant-Oeneral  commanding  the  Army,  I 
bave  the  Donor  to  request  that  the  following-described  tracts  of  land,  in  the  Territory 
of  Uontana,  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Crow  Indian  reservation,  crpated  by 
treaty  dated  May  7,  1868,  Executive  orders  dated  respectively  October  20,  1875,  and 
March  8,  1876,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  July  10,  1882,  may  be  dulv  declared  and 
wt  apart  by  the  Executive  for  military  purposes,  in  connection  with  the  post  of  Fort 
Cnster,  viz : 

1 . —Pott  rettrtation. 

Commencing  at  the  center  stone  of  the  parade  ground  of  Fort  Custer,  M.  T.,  and 
ninning  thence  due  south  three  (3)  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning  on  the  southern 
bomdwy;  thence  due  east  three  (3)  miles;  thence  due  north  six  (6)  miles;  thence 
doe  west  six  (6)  miles ;  thence  due  south  six  (6)  miles ;  thencedne  east  three  (3)  miles 
lo  the  plac«  of  beginning.    Area :  36  s<luare  miles. 

2. — Ifational  cemetery  of  Cuttet'i  battle-field. 

Sttenation. — Commencing  at  a  point  1,200  feet  north  35°  west  of  Custer's  monument, 
and  mnning  thence  north  35°  east  1,200  feet;  thence  south  3.5°  east  one(t)miIe;  thence 
wath  55°  west  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River ;  thence  along  said  right 
bank  to  the  prolongation  of  the  western  boundary ;  thence  along  said  prolongation  to 
the  place  of  beginning.    Area:  1  square  mile. 

3. — Limettone  Setervation,  near  Old  Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  M.  T. 

Commencing  at  a  point  1,772  feet  due  north  and  700  feet  due  east  of  the  site  of  the 
O'K-staff  of  the  old  post  of  Fort  C.  F,  Smith,  and  running  thence  due  south  one  (1) 
niile  and  6,908 feet:  thence  dne  west  two  (2)  miles;  thence  due  north  one  (1)  utile 
sad  4,470  feet  to  miastream  of  the  Big  Horn  River ;  thence  down  said  midstream  to  its 
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iiiteT8e<$tion  witli  the  prolongation  of  the  eastern  bonndaiy ;  tbence  along  said  pro- 
longation to  the  place  of  beginning.    Area  :  3.48  square  miles. 
Tracings  of  the  proposed  renervations  are  inclosed  herewith. 

It  appears  that  about  thirteen  (13)  Indian  families  have  received  allotments  of  land 
within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  reservation  for  the  post  of  Fort  Caster  (No.  1),  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  reports  that,  with  the  distinct  understanding  "  that 
these  thirteen  families  shall  not  be  distnrbeu,  but  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  wbero 
they  are  now  located,  and  to  retain  their  present  allotments  of  land  and  lie  permitted 
the  free  and  unrestricted  enjoyment  thereof,  unless  they  shall  Tolantarily  release  or 
abandon  tbo  same,"  that  Department  will  interpose  no  objection  to  the  declaration  of 
the  proposed  reservation  as  herein  requested. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  yeur  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  C.  Endicotf, 

■Secretary  of  War. 

Executive  Mansion,  Waahington,  December  7,  1836. 

Tlie  within  request  is  approved  and  the  reservations  are  made  and  proclaimed  ac- 
cordingly;  Provided,  That  the  thirteen  (13)  Indian  families  herein  referred  to  shall 
not  be  disturbed,  but  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  are  now  located  and  to 
retain  their  present  allotments  of  land,  and  be  permitted  the  free  and  unrestricted  en- 
joyment thereof  unless  they  shall  voluntarily  release  or  abandon  the  same. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  oroper  notation  to  be  made  in  the  Gren- 
eral  Land  0£Bce. 

Orover  Cleveland. 


NEW  MEXICO. 
JioariUa  Apache  reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  11, 1887. 

It  is  hereby  ordered,  that  all  that  portion  of  the  public  domain  in  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  which,  when  surveyed,  will  be  embraced  in  the  following  townships,  viz : 

27,  28,  29,  and  30  north,  ranges  1  east,  and  1,  2,  and  3  west ;  31  and  32  north,  ranges 
2  west  and  3  west,  aud  the  south  half  of  township  31  north,  range  1  west,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  nse  and  occupation  of  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Indians :  Provided,  That  this  order  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  any 
bona  fide  settler  of  any  valid  rights  he  may  have  acquired  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain. 

OrOVER  CLEVBtAND. 


UTAH. 

Uintah  reserve. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  August  31,  1887. 
To  the  President. 

Sir:  Upon  recommendation  of  the  commanding  general, Division  of  the  Missouri, 
I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  following-described  tract  of  land  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah,  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Uintah  Indian  reservation,  created 
by  Exectttive  order  dated  October  3,  1861,  and  act  of  Congress  approved  May  5, 1864. 
(13  Stats.,  63),  may  be  duly  declared  and  set  apart  by  the  Executive  as  a  military 
reservation  for  the  post  of  Fort  Du  Chesne,  viz : 

Beginning  at  a  point  two  (2)  miles  due  north  of  the  flag-staff  of  Fort  Du  Chesne, 
Utah  Territory,  and  running  thence  due  west  one  (1)  mile  to  the  northwest  comer; 
thence  due  south  three  (3)  miles  to  the  southwest  comer ;  thence  due  east  two  (2) 
miles  to  the  southeast  corner;  thence  due  north  three  (3)  miles  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner ;  thence  due  west  one  (I)  mile  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Area :  Six  (6)  square  miles,  2  by  3. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  states  that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  that 
Department  to  the  use  of  the  tract  in  question  for  military  purposes  (the  Mleotton 
of  which  is  the  reaalt  of  a  mutual  agreemeat),  jprovMcd  it  be  nndentood  that  the 
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Mine  be  sabject  to  each  right,  title,  and  interest  as  the  Indians  have  to  and.  in  said 
land,  which  shall  be  vacated  whenever  the  interest  of  the  Indians  reqaire  it. 
A  sketch  of  the  proposed  militi^y  reservation  is  inclosed  herewith. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  Macfeelt, 
Actit)g  Secretary  of  War. 

ExKCUTiVB  Mansion, 
WmhxngUtn,  September  1,  1887. 
The  within  request  is  approved  and  the  reservation  is  made  and  proclaimed  accord- 
ingly ;  provided,  that  the  use  and  occnpancy  of  the  land  in  question  be  subject  to  such 
right,  title,  and  interest  as  the  Indians  have  in  and  to  the  same,  and  that  it  be  va- 
cated whenever  the  interest  of  the  Indians  shall  require  it,  upon  notice  to  that  effect 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  proper  notation  to  be  made  in  the 
General  Land  Office. 

Grover  Cleveland. 


vnroMiNo. 

Wind  Siver  or  Shothone  reserve. 

War  Depabtment, 
Washington  City,  May  18,  1887. 
To  (&«  Pretident  : 

Sir:  Upon  recommendation  of  the  Llentenant-General,  commanding  the  Army,  I 
have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  following-described  tract  of  land  in  the  Territory 
of  Wyoming,  embraced  within  the  limits  of  tb6  Wind  River  or  Shoshone  Indian  reser- 
vation, created  by  treaties  of  July  3,  1868,  and  June  22,  1874,  may  be  dnly  declared 
and  set  apart  by  the  Executive  as  a  military  reservation  tor  the  post  of  Fort  Wa- 
shakie, viz: 

Commencing  at  a  point  58.5  chains  sontb  20°  east  of  the  flag-Staff  of  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo.  T.,  and  running  thence  east  25°  north  185.5  chains ;  thence  north  30°  west  128  5 
chains ;  thence  west  ^°  south  228.5  chains ;  tbeuce  south  14°  west  89  chains ;  thence 
east  2°  30"  north  49  chains ;  thence  east  10'=  south  74  chains  to  the  place  of  begin- 
iog.    Area,  1.405  acres,  more  or  less. 

A  tracing  snowing  the  proposed  military  reservation,  as  surveyed  in  January,  1887, 
by  Lieat.  E.  E.  Hardin,  Seventh  Infantry,  is  inclosed  herewith. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  states  that  there  is  no  objection,  on  the  part  of 
that  Department,  te  the  nse  of  the  tract  in  question  for  military  purposes  (the  selec. 
tion  of  which  is  t^e result  of  amutnal  agreement  between  the  two  Departments),  pro- 
tided  it  be  understood  that  the  same  be  subject  to  such  right,  title,  and  interest  as 
the  Indians  have  to  and  in  said  land,  which  shall  be  vacated  whenever  the  interest 
of  the  Indians  require  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  C.  Endicott,  « 

Secretary  of  War. 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  May  21, 1887. 
The  within  request  is  approved  and  the  reservation  is  made  and  proclaimed  accord- 
ingly; jtrot^dnl,  that  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  land  in  question  be  gnbject  to 
sach  right,  title,  and  interest  as  the  Indians  have  in  and  to  the  same,  and  that  it  be 
vacated  whenever  the  interest  of  the  Indians  shall  require  it,  upon  notice  to  that 
effect  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  proper  notation  to  be  made  in  the  Gen- 
eral lAnd  Office. 

Qbover  Cleveland. 
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Bearding  tchools  at  tehick  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  leitk  the  IiuUan  Office  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  18IJ7. 


Loostion. 


Capac- 
ity. 


Xum- 
ber  con- 
tracted 
for. 


Bate 

per 
capita 

per 


Number 

of 
months 

In 
Beeaion. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Average 
attend- 
ance; 


Cost 
to  Govern- 
ment. 


Total. 


2,733 


2,330 


a,SS3         2,081 


«228,44S.S8 


Fort^rangel  (TblinUt  Aoad- 

•mj) • 

Sitka 

Csttfomia: 

Uiddletown 

SanDieso 

Cdondo: 

Danver  (Good  Shepherd) 

Oskota: 

Cheyrane   Kiver   reservation 

(Oahe) 

Devil's  Lake  reservation 

Fort  Berthold  reservation 

SiMeton    reservation     (Good- 
will Mission) 

Springileld  (Hope) 

Turtle  Honntain  reservation .  - . 
Yankton  Citj  (Dakota  Indus- 
trial)  

Usbo: 

Oenr     d'Al&ie     reservation 

(boys) 

Cam     d'AMne     reservation 

,  _..   (girls) 

Indiaoa: 

Wabash  (White's  ICanual  La- 
bor Inst.)  

Iowa: 

Hoogbton  (White's  Manual  La- 
bor Inst) 


Hidstead  (Uennonite  Mission). 
Kecsbo     County    (St    Ann's 

Academy) 

Humeaota: 

A voea  (St.  Francis  Xavier)  — 

Cb»tarf  (St.  Paul's) 

(^oOeKeville  (St.  John's) 

Graeevllle  (Oar  Lady  of  the 

Lalce) ■ 

Saint  Joseph   (St.  Benedict's 

Academy) 

White  Earth  reservstion  (St 

Benedict's  Orphan) 

Msotana: 

Cmw  reservation 

St  Peter's  Mission 

Xonene  River  reservation  (St- 

L&re's  Mission) 

Xsbnska: 

Onaha    reservation     (Omaha 


Santee   reservation    (Kormal 

Training) ..« 

Xew  Mexico: 

Albaqnerqae 

Beniainio  (Sisters  of  Loretto) . 

Saote  r»  (St  Catherine's) 

8anU  n  (Univeraity,  K.  Mex.) 
KsrthCandtna: 

Cherokee  (Training) 

Pannsylvania: 

Msitinsboigb  (Jnniata  Inst).. 
WasUncton  Territory : 

Cotville  reservation  (boys) 

Cotvllle  reservation  (girls) 

Tnlalip  reservation 

Wisconsin: 

Bayfield 

Meaomonee  reservation  (Saint 
Joseph's)  


Milwanlcee  (Good  Shepherd). 


75 
SO 

SO 
70 
25 

65 
30 

125 

75 


60 


80 


25 

25 

SO 
108 
100 

25 
126 

25 

50 

75 


SO 
150 


60 


100 
60 


40 


40 
BO 
125 

100 

130 
.75 


60 

55 

20 

20 

SO 
108 
100 

25 
75 
25 

25 

50 
50 


60 
00 
40 

60 

80 
100 
42 

40 

80 

40 

GO 
100 

10 

130 
40 
25 


«167.00 
166.601 

167.00 
150.00 

108.00 


108.00 
•50.00 
108.00 

108.00 
108.00 
108.00 

108.00 


108.00 
108.00 

• 
167.00 

167.00 

167.00 

167.00 

108.00 
lO&OO 
108.00 

108.00 
lO&OO) 
167.00$ 

108.00 

108.00 
108.00 

108.00 


108.00 
108. 00? 
167.00$ 

150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 

167.00 

130. 12i 

108.00 
108.00 
ion  00 

167.00 

108.00 
167.  OOi 
108. 00< 


10 


18 


50 


42 
88 
27 

73 
34 
120 


51 
44 

71 

68 

22 

22 

50 
108 
102 

16 
100 

27 

29 
75 

45 

51 
141 

43 
3t 
68 
43 

41 

67 

33 
54 
128 

100 

156 
75 


48 


44 

41 

63 

47 

16 

21 

SO 
100 
89 

13 
84 

25 

21 

61 


41 
108 

32 
30 
46 
24 

40 


25 
43 
103 

51 

127 
72 


4,175.00 
12,333.34 

1,169.00 
6,670.93 

5,130.00 


2,700.00 
3,500.00 
1,296.00 

4,050.00 
1,800.00 
8,235.00 

4,401.00 


4,736.50 

4,417.20 

10,020.00 

7,050.00 

2,400.00 

2, 505.ro 

5,350.39 
10,669.27 
9,344.46 

1,858.80 
10,27L81 

2,700.00 

544.05 
5,400.00 

3,843.92 

4,428.00 
14,021.00 

8,445.50 
4,47L87 
5,078.91 
8,600.00 

6,680.00 

8,197.87 

2,701.95 
4,616.49 
10,249.85 

1,670.00 

13,739.35 
9,380.00 


*Caitiaet  ta  employes  aai.  school  materials  only. 


(Government  famishes  sabsistenoe,  clothing,  eto. 
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Day  school!  under  eoniraot  during  1hefi*oal  year  ended  June  30,  1887. 


LooaUoD. 


Num. 
ber  con- 
tracted 
for. 

Kate 

Nomber 

CapM- 
ity. 

per 

capita 

per 

of 

months 
in 

Enroll. 

menu 

AvenuEe 
attend- 
ance. 

Co*t 
to  GoTem- 

ment. 

annnm. 

session. 

843 

810 

1.044 

604 

$10,777.63 

" 

.  •.  >    > 

90 

to 

130.00 

10 

116 

67 

1,800.00 

50 

60 

30.00 

3 

49 

34 

255.60 

30 

30 

80.00 

9 

60 

28 

601.76 

40 

40 

30.00 

10 

69 

32 

72a  00 

25 

25 

80.00 

3 

80 

13 

•2.26 

40 

40 

30.00 

6 

60 

21 

816.00 

25 

26, 

80.00 

10 

45 

21 

626.00 

50 

60 

80.00 

6 

42 

33 

506.10 

25 

26 

30.00 

10 

66 

23 

480.00 

40 

40 

30.00 

10 

40 

30 

71&Ki 

40 

40 

30.00 

10 

46 

40 

900.00 

60 

40 

30.00 

10 

43 

24 

640.00 

44 

26 

30.00 

0 

80 

42 

862.60 

40 

40 

80.00 

5 

46 

32 

24 

40 

30.00 

8 

86 

21 

40 

40 

30.00 

« 

87 

26 

1,960100 

45 

40 

30.00 

8 

46 

28 

its 

40 

30.00 

8 

26 

17 

50 

60 

30.00 

3 

64 

26 

160.66 

60 

60 

30.00 

8 

77 

47 

64a  27 

Total 

Dakota: 

Saint  John's 

Florida: 

Saint  Angnstine 

NewHexioo;  • 

Aoomita  Pneblo 

Isleta  Pneblo  No.  1. .... 

laleta  Pueblo  No.  2. ... 

Jemea Pneblo  No.  1... 

■Temei Pueblo  No.  2... 

Lagnna  Put  bio  No.  1. . 

lAgnna  Pneblo  No.  2... 

San  Juan  Pneblo 

Santo  Domingo  Pueblo 

Taos  Pueblo 

Zuni  Pneblo 

North  Carolina: 

Big  Cove 

Bird  Town 

Cherokee 

Macedonia 

Robblnsville 

Wisconsin: 

Bad  Kiver  reservation. 

Lao  Court  d'Oreiiles. . . 


Value  of  supplies  7*aiaec 

on  school  farms  and  issued  to  pupils  during  ike  fiscal  year. 

«  School 

Beserration. 

State  or  Territory. 

Talne  of 
supplies. 

Blaokfeet 

$16i00 

Dakota 

225.26 

Crow  Creek  BoaMing 

Crow  Creek 

do 

2a  46 

Devil's  Lake 

do 

44.28 

do 

do 

37.00 

Fort  StATODSOD... ...--. 

Port  Stevenson............... 

do 

1,087.13 
427.20 

Oregon 

Greeti  Bay ; 

3ia92 

Hoooa  Vallev  Dav 

Hoopa  Valley 

California 

4S.7S 

EUmatb..... 

do 

1,014.70 
6Sa70 

Lemhi  BoardiDflt............... 

Lemhi 

Idaho  

474.06 

Agency  BoardiDg....- 

Pyramid  Lake  Boarding 

lApwat  Boarding 

XeahBay 

760.02 

Nevada 

Nevada 

l,ISSi.SO 

a2( 

NesPerc4 

Idaho 

Chehalis  Boarding 

Nisqaally  and  S'Eokomisb .... 

Washington ............. 

I,88&t« 

Pay  allnp  Boarding 

S'Eokomtah  Boaralnff   

1, 307.69 
1,717.21 

4a  00 

do 

do 

Omaha  Boarding 

Omaha  and  Winneiuigo 

Nebraska 

do 

182.64 

Indian  Territory 

do 

37&96 

Onage  Boarding 

Tdo    

S1&90 

Poncn,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe 

do 

191.26 

do 

i5&oe 

PottawatomielBoarding 

Pottawatomie ..•-. 

Kansoff 

406.02 

220.97 

Iowa,  Sao,  and  Fox'Boardlng. .  - 

do 

873.24 

Quanaw  .......... ..  ......... 

Indian  Terrltorv ........ . 

452.60 

Seneca,  Ate.,  Boarding.... 

do..... 

......do. ......... ........ 

203.00 

Qainaielt 

11.92 

Sao  ana  Pox  Boardinir  ....... 

SaoandFox 

do 

Indian  Territory 

13a  84 

66a  63 

Santee 

Nebraska 

337.06 

9ta26 

AffencT  Boardinir.............. 

Siletz 

Oregon  .................. 

U4.90 

TJmi^na  Boarding ; 

383.8* 

do 

4&60 

SinemaahoBoardinff........... 

....do..... 

do  

21&00 

Agency  Boarding 

White  Earth 

Minnesota 

497.76 

do 

do 

112,00 

Ked  Iiake  Boardin" . . 

do 

do   

76.00 

Indastrial  Boarding 

Yakima 

Washington 

4,237.15 

DakoU 

188.42 

Total 

Aisat; 
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TMt  giving  name*,  pasitions,  period  of  gervive,  salaries  per  annum,  and  amoani*  paid  each 
emptoi/i  in  the  GoterHment  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  l&kj. 


CARLISLE  UTDTTSIBIAL  TBAINING  SCHOOL,  CAKLISLE,  PA. 


KaiDA. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment of 
service. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
annnm. 


Amonnt 
paid. 


CmLRH.  Pratt... 

A.J.  Standing 

jiEGooid 

Aiiiie8.Ely 

Jams  H.  Uehatds. 

CEHepbom 

aO.Giveo    

ClLSemple 

EgunaACntter 

]LB.aPhillips 

V.T.Booth 

Alice  KSeabrook  . 

lioleASbears 

Esle  Irvine , 

MsMCraiie 

KLPialMr 

nunP.Love 

BMsisPattenion 

JsBKi  H.  Richards. . 

ILBorzess 

EDaLPsttetson.... 
EOaL  Patterson.... 
AltWortliington.. 

AniiaB.Staa>rd 

Annie  B.  Jordan  ... . 
PsottvW.  Noble.... 
Josepb  Wisecoby  . . . 
Idwin  Sbanandore. . 

Kirjsret  Wilson 

MarrC.  Smiley 

JuwR  Dawson 

KCerbeU 

C.iteker 

v.  J.  Stnnsbaoirli. . . 

David  MiUer 

KF.Comman 

T.P.Campbell 

Saiaoel  A  Jordan  .. . 


1.  Miner 

MaryEComman. 
Phdlforman..... 


MHIardP.Hammel . 

aT.Harris 

A  Woods  Walker... 

EH.  Cook 

T.&Beisbter 

GewgeW.Eemp 

OssiVeFaalk 

EEKichaidMn.... 

ALHoUv 

(Nirw  Harlan 

Kate  Irvine 

MaijECampbeU... 


Snperintendent 

Assistant  superintendent. . 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

Pbysioian 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Agent  for  placing  oat  pupils. 

In  charge  of  printing  office  . 

In  charge  of  small  boys 

do 

In  charge  of  sewin  ir-room . . . 

In  charge  of  dinincroom  ... 

In  cbarge  of  laundry 

Cook 

Baker  

do 

Nnrae 

Hospital  cook 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

do 

Fanner 

do 

Disciplinarian 

In  cbarge  of  boilers  and  gen- 
eral work. 

In  charge  of  dairy 

do 

In  charge  of  band  and  paint- 
ing. 

Carpenter  

Wagonmaker 

Tinner 

Shoemaker 

Tailor 

narnessmaker 

Teamster 

In  charge  of  property 

Assistant  termer 

do 

In  cbarge  of  girls 

Assistant  matron  to  girls. . . 


Jnly    1,188S 

;;!!do;;";;i 

...do' 

Sept.  1.1880 
Deo.  1,1886 
JalT    1,1886 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Aug.  1,1880 
July  1,1680 
Aug.  1,1880 
July  1,1880 
Sept.  1,18K6 
Aug.  1,1880 
Sept.  1,1880 
Oct.  1, 1880 
Nov.  1,1880 
July    1,1880 

no 

Sent  1,1886 
July   1,1880 

.i;^doi;;i"; 

....do 

....do 

Mav  12, 1887 
July   1,1880 

;;;;do;.'"ii.' 

....do 

...do 

Hay  4,1887 
July  1,1880 
Fob.  IS.  1887 
July  1,1880 
....do 


.  do 

Feb.  18,1887 
July    1,1886 


...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..do 

Feb.  18,1887 
Oct  1, 1886 
....do 


Jnne30,18S7 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Oct  81,1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do  

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

Aug.  31, 1880 
Ji.ne30,18S7 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  31, 1880 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

...do 

....do  

....do 

May  11, 1887 
J  one  30, 1887 
May  81,1887 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

Apr.  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Feb.  14, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 

...do 

....do 


Feb.  14,1867 
Jane  30, 1887 
...do  


...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..  do 

...do 

....do  

July  31, 1886 
Fob.  14.1887 
June  30, 1887 

...do 

....do 


»1,000 
1,200 
1,206 
720 
900 
900 
1,200 
900 
600 
600 
600 
MO 
640 
540 
540 
600 
640 
000 
900 
720 
600 
720 
6«0 
640 
800 
*fO 
180 
180 
600 
180 
240 
240 
24V 
240 
000 
600 
900 
840 

180 

180 
600 

700 
700 
600 
MU 
600 
600 
300 
300 
180 
4H0 

720 
300 


tl,000.00 
1,200.00 
1,200.60 
720.00 
149.20 
523.80 
1,200.00 
900.00 
600.00 
600.00 
649.60 
640.00 
494.60 
91.00 
449.00 
619.60 
449.00 
460.00 
599.26 
720. 00 
101.00 
698.80 
600.00 
640.00 
800.00 
480.00 
155.24 
24.69 
65'J.60 
160.00 
240.00 
2(0.00 
190.80 
38.26 
562L60 
226.03 
900.00 
640.00 

112.60 

67.50 

800.00 

700.00 
700.00 
600.00 
640.00 
600.00 
000.00 
300.00 
26.30 
112.80 
178.90 
640.00 
226.00 


CHILOCCO  TEAIKIKQ   SCHOOL,  CHILOCCO,  INDIAN  TEEEITORY. 


W.EBranham 

K.T.8imp«>a 

WilUamC^BiddeU.. 

JAGiay 

BmtDeer. 

gale  Warner 

rnakUason 

nonaaPntt 

aatjESinj^eton... 
Henry  Booloo   ...... 

HoryBox 

George  Washington. 

UkeStaoton 

ftrthaY.Azpell 


Superintendent ... 

Clerk., 

do 

Disciplinarian 

Principal  teacher. 

do 

do 

do 

do   

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

do •. 


July   1, 

June  15, 
July  1, 
do  . 
July  16, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  16, 
Oct  1, 
July  1, 
Jnly  10. 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  16, 
Sept.  1. 


1887 
1880 


1886  Jane  30, 1887 
June  14, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

July  16, 1886 
Jnly  31, 1886 
Aug.  15, 1886 
Aug.  31,1886 
Juno  30, 1887 


1880 
IMO 
1880 
1880 


18861  July  15,1880 
1880  July  31,1886 
1880  Aug.  16, 1886 
1880  Aug.  31, 1886 
Juno  30, 1887 


f  1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
900 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
6(i0 
600 
OOO 
600 
600 


I 


«l,S00.00 
1, 147.  26 
52. 76 

900.00 
28.54 
30.45 
28.64 
30.46 

625. 00 
24.43 
20.06 
24.43 
26.06 

499.00 
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CHUUKJCO  TKAININO  SCHOOL,  CHILOCCO,  INDIAN  TERRITORT-Continned. 


Name. 

Position. 

Commeooe- 
ment  of 
service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Salary 
per 

&DDI1IIL 

Amount 
paid. 

Jaly    1,1886 

June  30, 1887 
.  do   ...  . 

»600 
800 
600 
600 
600 
6U0 
600 
600 
500 
500 
600 
600 
600 
MO 
900 
180 
180 
180 
600 
600 
600 
600 
60« 
600 
600 
60O 
SCO 
60 
00 
"60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
80 
60 
60 

1600. 00 
600.00 

Anna  Brace.............. 

Nannie  Sheddon .......... 

Matron 

do 

do   

600,00 

do 

....do  

....do  

Mary  Phelps 

Cook 

.    do  . 

Mar.  81, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
July  15, 1886 
July  31, 1888 
Aag.  If;,  1886 
Aug.  31, 1886 
Jane  30, 1887 

....do  

..  do 

375.00 

do 

Apr.    1,1887 
July    1,1888 
..  do.  .... 

Hugh  Phelpa 

Baker  . 

87Sl00 

S.KNlokoU 

Nurse ......... 

600  00 

Sarah  Taoie 

....do 

laabelleMoDole 

do 

Jnly  16, 1888 
Ang.   1,1888 
Ang.  16, 1886 
Feb.    1,1887 
Jnly    1,1886 

21.72 

MaryBagle 

do 

20l37 

Jennie  Eagle. ............ 

.    .  do . 

21  12 

Nelaon  Poison 

Tailor 

248.30 

S.E.  Pollock 

I.  TF.  Bruce 

SOOlOO 

Eliza  White 

Laundress 

..do 

do 

180lOO 

....do 

May  16,1887 
June  30, 1887 
July  16, 1886 
July  81  1886 
Aug.  16, 1886 
Ang.  81, 1886 
Jane  30, 1887 

...do 

Aug.  15, 1886 

167.25 

Thooia**  Thurber 

do 

May  16,1888 
July    1,1886 
July  16, 1886 
Ang.  1,1888 
Ang.  18,1888 
Nov.    1,1888 
July    1,1888 

..".'idol!"'" 

22.76 

Blacksmith  and  wheelwright 

Willie  Pearoe 

26.06 

Theodore  Pearce 

do 

24.43 

Willie  Barnes 

do 

26i06 

A.  Tonpan ........... 

do.    ... 

399: 60 

George  B.  Westbll 

Physician 

600.00 

O.  C.  Hitohsock 

Shoemaker 

600.00 

H.B.CaIef 

60aoo 

Jim  Whiflenhnnt 

Gardener ... 

Apr.    1,1887 
Jaly    1,1686 

...do . ..... 

....do 

Sept.  80, 1886 
....do ....... 

90.00 

Cadet  sergeant 

do 

Eddie  OregBon .......... . 

15.00 

George  Smith ............ 

do 

do 

....do  

15.00 

do 

....do  

do 

15.00 

John  Block 

do 

..  do 

....do 

15  00 

Levi  Frank 

do 

....do  

....do 

15.00 

ArthorKeotah 

do 

Oct.     1, 1886 
...do  

June  80, 1887 
May  15, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

do 

do 

40.10 

do 

37.40 

Henry  Booloo ............ 

do 

May  16, 1887 
Ocb     1, 1886 
■    do 

7  60 

do 

45.00 

Ernest  Ijnahbaogh ....... 

do 

45.00 

Levi  Frank „ 

do 

..  do 

....do  

45.00 

Bart  Deer 

do 

...do 

Deo.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 

15.00 

Carl  Eaves..... 

do 

Apr.    1,1887 

15.00 

GENOA  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  GENOA,  NEBR. 


Horace  R.  Chase 

Judson  Beoanon 

Bessie  M.  Johnston  . 

Helen  Chandler 

Catherine  C.  Chase. . 

OsieM.  Abbott 

Isaac  Bettelyoun.... 
Josephine  C.  Mayo. . 

Sarah  J.  Oruger 

Adelia  DauvUle 

Gertrude  Parton 

Louisa  Sissons 

Alices.  Boy 


Annie  WilUamsoa. ... 

AmeliaBemard 

Ida  J.  McConnell 

Burton  Irish 

Elizabeth  Tonng 

Lizzie  Harvey 

Edward  C.  McMlUnu. 
John  W.  WiUiamaon. . 

Dayton  Irish 

J.  C.  Rouse 

William  Hunter 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teucher ...'. 

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 
Assistant  seamstress 
tailoress. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

do 

do 

Assistant  laundress  . . 

Physician 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

DisoipUnariaa 

Storekeeper 


and 


July   1,1886 

'.'.'.'.do '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

....do 

....do 

Nov.  2,1888 
Sept  16, 1886 
July    1,1886 

Sept.  lei  1888 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  16. 1886 
Jan.  17,1887 

July  1,1886 
Sept.  16, 1886 
Jnly  1,1888 
Jan.  1, 1887 
Jan.  17, 1887 
Sept.  16, 1888 
July  IB,  1880 
July    1,1880 

Sept.  i'issi' 

Sept.  16, 1886 


June  30, 1887 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


....do 

Jan.  15,1887 
Deo.  81,1886 
Jan.  16, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


«1,600 
1,000 
T20 
600 
61K) 
800 
180 
720 
600 
ISO 
600 
180 
400 

400 
180 
400 
400 
400 
180 
600 
840 
610 
180 
180 


>l,500.00 
1,000.00 
720.00 
600.00 
600.00 
397.88 
142.33 
720.00 
600.00 
142.33 
600.00 
142.33 
182.22 

400.00 
G».83 
200.00 
17.78 
182.22 
142.33 
570.65 
840.00 
640. 00 
149.67 
142.33 
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HASKSLL  INSXIXTTTE.  LAWBENCE,  EANS. 


Kama. 


Position. 


Comnieiioe< 
ment  of 
serrioe. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
annam. 


Amount 
paid. 


ATthar  OnbowsUl . 
CbartM  Boblnaon . . . 

L.F.JUmb«rt 

PaalXHogaa 

WilUam  Jonks 

JanM*  P.  Qonnaa .  ■  ■ . 

AbbieColmne 

G«ttie  UcO«e 

Ana*  C.  Hamilton . . . 
Pr<Miil>B.Wood... 
Baclwl  A.  Stanton. . . 

DelUBoUfard 

Dells  H.  Davis 


f^?^'- 


STlee 

Lixzie  O.  Grabowskii . 

Ellen  Hove 

B.B.Pe«in 

Peter  TncT 

W.aRiddeU 

M.E.Clapp 

L.S.  Fowler 

S.  D.  Bamiltoo 

lixzie  Smith 

Lillie  H.  Hogaa 

Ann*  E.  Warner 

Clan  UeBride 

HarrUKortb 

OUieM.  Lewis 

Albert  Kant 

Uary  Jaekaon 

Xartb*  Campbell 

Sd.Hany 

Heory  Hopkins ...... 

FieUrSweesy 

Albert  FoDtenelle. . . . . 

K*a  Anderson 

Saau  Hawkins 

Julia  Sanders 

SossD  Hawkins 

Emily  BayhyUe 

Susan  Hawkins 

Iaota  IJnkins ....... 


KsaaB.  Bidden. 
H.L.Eldridge.. 
C.  C.Caraoo 


Betsy  Anderson 

Frank  Hunter 

Albert  Kent 

Julia  V.  Wood 

ILL-Eldridge 

William  Templeton . 
Henry  Shnmacker. . 

Oeorjre  Benniok 

John  8.  Pratt 

DsTMB-LewU.... 

y.  8.  Beeoe 

K.K.Kedward 

PhiUpPntt 

Thomas  O'Connell . . 

Charles  Hoore 

J.  B.  Wood 

O.  W.  Savafce 

Thomas  Doyle 

Lorenxo  Scott 

Andrew  Lewis 

3foore  van  Horn. . . 

J.  IL  Cannon 

/ohnBneh .... 


Superintendent 

...Vdo 

Clork 

, do a 

Principal  teacher 

do 

Teaober 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Physician 

Uatron 

Assifltant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Tailoress 

..._.do 

Assistant  seamstress . 
do 


Cook  . 

do 

do 

Asuistant  cook 

do 

..do 

do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress  . 
do 

do. 

do. 


Assistant  nnrse 

Chief  nurse  snd   hospital 
matron, 

do 

do 

Assistant  nnrse  and  hospital 

cook 
do 

Chief  waiter 

do 

Ctiief  waitress 

do 

Bakor  

do 

do 

Farmer 

do 

do 

Gardener 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

do 

Storekeeper 

Engineer 

Assistent  engineer 

Night  watchman 

do 

Shoemaker 

do 

Wagonmaker 


July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 


1,1880 
1,1887 
1,1880 
1.1887 
1,1880 
1,1887 
1,1886 


May  16, 1887 
Julr    1,1880 

...do 

....do 

Oct.  15,1880 
July  1,1880 
Sept  17, 1886 

...Vdo 

Sept  22, 1880 
Jan.  1,1887 
Feb.  2i,  1887 
Sept  26, 1880 
Ang.  2,1886 
July  1,1886 
July  1.1886 
Oct  22,lf>86 
July  1,1880 
Feb.  14,1887 
July  1,1880 
Jan.  14,1886 
July  1,1886 
Vov.  25, 1886 
July  4.1886 
Sept  11, 1886 
Feb.  1, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Oct  1, 188G 
Mar.  11, 1887 
Apr.  1,1887 
July    1,1880 

...ilo 

Sept  20, 1886 
Jnn.  17, 1887 
Mar.  0,1887 
Apr.  1,1887 
July    1,1886 

Aog.  2,1880 
Jnue  16. 1887 
July    1,1886 

Sent  11, 1886 
July  1,1886 
Sept  II,  1886 
Oct  21,1886 
May    1.1887 


July 
Dec. 
Jan. 
July 


1, 1886 
8,1880 
1,1887 
1,1F86 


Sopt  8, 1886 
Feb.  1,1887 
July    1,1886 

do 

....do 

Jan.  18,1887 
July    1,1886 

...do 

Deo.  1.1880 
July  1,1880 
Jan  5, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Apr.  20. 1887 
Jan.  21,1887 


Deo.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Deo.  31, 1886 
J'noeSO,  1887 
Nov.  9.1886 
June  30, 1887 
May  1.1, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

...do 

Oct.  10.1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sopt  11, 1886 
Juno  30, 1887 

....do 

Dec  31,1886 
Juno  30, 1887 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

Oct  15,1886 
Jane  30, 1887 

...do 

...do 

D«c.  15,1880 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  15, 1886 
Dec.  31, 1886 
Sept  10. 1886 
Deo.  81, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  3D,  1886 
Feb.  17,1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

...do 

Sept  4,1886 
Dec.  31, 1886 
Mar.  8,1887 
June  30, 1887 
May  16,1887 
July  23, 1886 

.Tune]5,1887 
June  SO,  1887 
Aug.  81, 1886 

Deo.  31, 1886 
Sept  4,1886 
Sept  19, 1880 
Deo.  31. 1880 
June  15, 1887 
Dec.  7,1886 
Deo.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  8,1886 
Deo.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
May  15,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  4,1880 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

...do    

Mar.  31, 1887 
Deo.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Apr.  19, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
do 


•2,000 

2,000 

1,200 

1,200 

I.OOO 

1,000 

600 

600 

000 

600 

60O 

600 

000 

600 

600 

000 

600 
600 
900 
1,000 
720 
540 
840 
510 
400 
S40 
540 
240 
240 
360 
360 
860 
120 
120 
120 
120 
540 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
640 

610 
510 
240 

240 
300 
300 
300 
300 
540 
5*0 
540 
600 
600 
6il0 
000 
780 
600 
240 
600 
900 
540 
540 
540 
300 
600 
000 


11,000.00 
1,000.00 

eo&oo 

600.00 
3S8L68 
500.00 
524.23 

76.77 
•00.00 

•00.00 

100.80 

427.22 

118.93 

4r2.83 

499.00 

164.67 

300.00 

215.01 

687.23 

871.92 

720.00 

157.01 

374.17 

540.00 

161.07 

246.51 

246.00 

50.18 

24.11 

67.48 

109.67 

149.00 

30.00 

45.97 

7.00 

30.00 

540.00 

43.01 

•7.17 

33.99 

75.33 

30.00 

33.75 

470.77 
22.25 
4a  40 

73.04 

53.86 

7.84 

68.67 

37.36 

234.77 

35.22 

240.75 

114.04 

185.  S7 

248.30 

524.28 

780.00 

107.  52 

48.63 

600.00 

800.00 

180.00 

270.00 

264.00 

240.66 

U8.63 

260.38 
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>   SALEM  nmUSTBIAL  TBADmrO  SCHOOL,  SALKIC,  OREGON. 


Name, 


Position. 


CommeDCe- 
ment  of 
service. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
annnm. 


Amoant 
paid. 


JobnLee 

L.  F.  Williams 

a.  H.  Booth 

Joseph  A.  Sellffood 

Lawrence  M.  Bensol 

George  W.  Hatchison.... 

£.  B.  Hi-Dsel 

Jennie  UoB.  Graham 

Leona  Willis 

William  F.  Weatherfonl 

Clara  I<.°Gilroan 

LetitiaM.  Lee 

Elsie  L.HOTphv 

Minnie  J.  Walker 

Fiducia  F.  Howell 

Jennie  MoB.  Graham  . . . 

Llizie  S.  OordiD 

Katie  L.  Brewer 

Elizaberh  Hudson 

David  E.  Brewer 

WUliam  L.  Bright 

John  Gray 

Samuel  A.  Walker 

William  3.  Hudson 


Lnther  Myers 

W.  A.  Utter 

Alexander  Duncan. 

Philip  Jones 

Henry  Steeve  ..%... 
Walter  Burwell.... 

Frank  Charley 

James  Maxwell 

SamShelton 

Bruce  Paschal 

A.O.  Savage 

Frank  J.Baaty 

John  Ashue 

Frank  Carson 

Charles  PeBU 

Lewis  Charles 

Lewis  Charles 

George  Piute 

Frank  Carson 

John  Adams 

George  Piute.. 


Pengra  Logan...... 

Eliza  SlistOi ...... 

Flora  Peame 

Sosette  Secnp 

Sarah  Pierre 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

do 

Principal  teacher. 

Physician 

, do 

Assistant  teacher. 

......do 

do 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

do 

Assistant  cook.... 

Laundress 

Disciplinarian .... 

Farmer 

Carpenter  and  cabinetmaker 

Shoe  and  harnessmaker 

Blacksmith  and  wagooma- 
ker. 

Tinsmith  and  plumber 

TaUor 

Issnederk 

Laundry  helper 

Printer 

Baker 

do 

Ehwpit^  steward 

Butcher 

......do 

Gardener 

do 

Cadet  sergeant 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


July    1,1886 

....do 

Deo.  8,1836 
July  1,1886 
.  .  do  .... 
Mar.  23, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Feb.  14,1887 
July  1,1886 
Aug.  1,1886 
Apr.  7,1887 
July    1,1886 

....do 

...do 

...  do 

Feb.  1,1887 
Feb.  14,1887 
Aug.  1,1886 

■juiy  ii'im 

— do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
...do 
Apr. 

'.% 

May 

Aug. 

Apr. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

do 

....do 
..  do 


1,1887 
1,1886 


1,1887 
1,1880 
11,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1687 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 


June  30, 1887 
Nov.  23. 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Jane29,ll<87 
Dec.  31, 1880 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Dec.  31, 1886 
.June  30,1887 

....do 

Feb.  28,1887 
June  30, 1887 

do 

....do 

....do 

Dec  31, 1886 
Feb.  13,1887 
June  80, 1887 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  31,1887 
June  30, 1887 

do 

Apr.  20,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.3M887 
June  30^1887 
Deo.  31,1886 
Jnne  80, 1887 
Deo.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Deo.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Dec  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Deo.  31. 1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 

...do 

....do 

....do  

....do 


•LSOO 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

700 

600 

4fc0 

S40 

540 

540 

300 

480 

800 

too 

900 
900 
000 

900 

900 

180 

ISO 

120 

120 

120 

00 

ISO 

190 

720 

TM 

9< 

96 

73 

73 

48 

48 

24 

24 

12 

12 

72 

48 

24 

12 


61,500.00 
476.10 

6:a86 

1,  ISO.  70 
SOW.  00 
273.00 
300.  UO 
220.70 
6U0.  UO 
847.  iO 
140.06 
700.00 
000.00 
480.00 
270.00 
10.60 
204.00 
274.70 
4S9.C0 
900.00 
900.00 
000.00 
900.00 
900.00 

900.00 
900.00 
180.00 
ISO.  00 

lao.oo 
00.00 

30.00 
60.00 

124.90 
2.5. 10 

479.  40. 

160.  28 
♦8.00 
48.00 
30.00 
30.00 
24.00 
24.00 
12.00 
12.00 
0.00 
6.00 

rioo 
4aoo 

24.00 
12.00 


ALBTTQtJEEQUE  INDUSTKIAL  SCHOOL,  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX. 


Patrick  F.  Burke 

Snuerintendent...... 

Oct     2,1886 
...  do 

Jnne  30, 1887 
....do  

»1,500 

1,200 

600 

720 
600 
600 
720 
720 
480 
500 
540 
840 
SOO 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
720 
840 

tL  120.28 

Henry  A.  Koster 

Clerk 

800.73 

Alice  L.Koster 

do 

....do 

Mass 

Hernando  J.  Messenger . . 

Principal  teacher 

Mar.  20, 1887 

— do 

....do 

204.00 

170.00 

CaroUoe  Burke 

...  ,do 

Jan.  14,1887 
Oct     6.1886 
Dec  16, 1884 
Feb.  10,1887 
Dec    3,1886 
Oct     7,1886 
Nov.  13, 1886 
Nov.  16, 1886 
Nov.  13. 1886 
Feb.  10, 1887 

-...do 

Nov.  11, 1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.-.do 

Feb.    9,1887 
Jnne  3a,  1887 
Apr.    1,1887 
June  30, 1887 

...do 

....do 

...do 

27a  33 

Miriam  Eastman 

Mn^TAn 

6a48 

Sarah  A.  Drlesbaoh 

do 

SSI.  80 

Adeline  Savage 

186  87 

Elisabeth  F.Peaae 

289.40 

Samuel  H.  Forest 

Cook 

SM.20 

Peter  Savage 

Kll  85 

James  H.  Wroth 

PhyftlclBi)    . 

312.60 

Adeline  Savage 

I^undreM...^.. .......  .  . 

1 17. 24 

Bebeooa  Menanl 

do 

180.07 

Charles  Schroeder 

Baker 

08.67 

Herman  Siegel  

do 

Apr.   2,1887 
Fob.  10, 1887 
Feb.  11,  IK87 
Apr.    9,1887 

120.00 

Afwiatant  Boainstress 

180.67 

David  S.  Patterson 

27  .OO 

ZeuosH.  Bliss 

ISI.54 
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TMegimng  names,  poBUlout,  period  of  service,  salaries  j}er  annum,  etc. — Continued. 
FOBT  STETENSOir  INDT7STKIAL  BOABDING-SCHOOI.,  DAKOTA. 


Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
meot  of 
service. 


TenninatioD 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 

aonnm. 


Anioont 
paid. 


Oeone  W.Scott 

J.V.^ek 

KFannao  Dnokett 

Johi  W.  McLaosliliii . . 

Miixie  Talbot 

Bnaaary  Spier 

lliMinary  Soott 

EuBMJ.Jeokiiia 

VanBisseU 

LjdiaStaley 

UnieBarteb 

Miry  Staler 

Uuy  Stale; 

Marjiaret  HoLaachlin  . 

MaiyWakioMD 

Janph  M.  Winans 

CbsBMT.GndgeU 

Beary  Kamnasolie 

r.  Glean  Mattoon 

Bonne&Biaaell 

FnttyCrov 

BukOwi 

Cete  Wood  Feather. . . 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  physician 

do 

Indnstrial  teacher 

Teacher , 

.....do 

do 

Matron 

Cook 

Seamstress 

do 

AMSiatant  seamstress 

do 

Laundress 

..do 

Carpenter  

Shoe  and  hai  oesa  maker 

Shoemaker 

Blacksmith 

Tinner  

Watchman 

do 

do 


I,188< 
6,1680 
4,188e 
1,1886 


Jnly 
July 
Deo. 

'.% 

..  do 

Jan.  6,1887 
Aug.  $,1886 
July    1.1886 

do 

Oct  11.1886 
Jnlv  1,  I8S6 
Aug.  22, 1886 
Jnly    1,1886 


1,1886 
1.1886 


Oct 
July 
.  do 
Apr. 

'.% 

Jan.  24,1887 
Jan.  26,1887 
Jan.  27,1887 


S,1887 
1.1886 


June  SO,  1887 
Sept  20, 1886 
Jnne80,1887 

...do 

...do 

Jan.  8, 1887 
June  80, 1887 

....do 

....do 

Oct  8, 188C 
June  80, 1887 
July  31, 1886 
Sept  30, 1886 
Sept  24. 1886 
June  30, 1887 

..  do 

Uar.  31, 1887 
Juno  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1880 
JaueSO,  18K7 
June  7,1867 
Feb.  28,1887 
June  30, 1887 


(1,200 

1,000 

1,000 
720 
720 
600 
000 
600 
480 
400 
400 
8S0 
350 
400 
2tO 
84U 
720 
240 
720 
720 
120 
liO 
120 


(1,200.01 

211. 9S 

576.09 

720.00 

720.00 

808.33 

291.67 

5I9.44 

480.00 

108.69 

289.13 

29.48 

38.04 

93.47 

180.00 

840.00 

434.13 

57.36 

180.00 

r20.00 

44.66 

11.33 

51.33 


FORT  YUMA  KfDtrSTKIAL  SCHOOL,  ARIZONA. 


HvvCHeil 

J.W.Tonngblood. 

isliaLanib 

I'tUeiteByms 

Titriaia  Fraaoo. . . 

William  Peters 

ModeataDiryer... 
Jemhins  Boohet . 

HaiyHipah 

Ultaine  Early... 

HuyCostelk) 

KswUnd^h 

LuDia* 

IbrySayenU 

Caleaaio 

Ckahes 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  Indnstrial  teacher. 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher  

do 

Indnstrial  teacher 

Cook 

Matron ' 

Assistant  Matron 

Seamstress 

Assintant  seamstress 

Laundie«e 

do 

Assistant  laundress 

Assistant  cook '. 

I<aborer 

Watchman 


July 
Jan. 

.do 
Sept 

July 

do 

....do 
...do 
...do 
Nov. 

...do 
Oct 


1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 


1,1886 

i.'isse' 


1,1886 
1,1886 


1,1886 


June  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do  

Mar.  25, 1837 
Jane  30, 1887 

— do 

Oct  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Oct  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 

...do.  

■Tan.  8,1887 


$1,000 
1,200 
720 
600 
600 
840 
420 
600 
860 
300 
180 
800 
300 
180 
180 
180 
180 


$1,  000.  OO 
600.00 
720.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.16 
349.24 
600.  UO 
264.00 
300.00 
180.00 
100.27 
199.73 
100.27 
180.00 
180.00 
49.00 


GRAND  JUNCTION  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 


▼.IDavis 

J.J.Bsbertson 

Ihomas  GtifBth 

lUaaie  Henderson 

alBBie  Henderaon 

Biialietb  B.Willaner. 

frank  S.Whit*on 

AlieeHniEhea 

Mn.  Frank  Whitson. . . 

.Albert  Hovich 

ICatildaJ.ShoU 

AaaieHnghes 

UnaKoechle 


Superintendent 

Physician  and  clerk  . 
Prmcipal  teacher — 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher  ... 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 

do 


Aajj. 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Apr. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Deo. 

May 

May 

Deo. 

Dec. 

May 


9,1886 

4,1880 
20,1886 
15,1886 

1, 1887 
15,1886 
-.5, 1R86 

7,1886 

1,1887 
26,1887 

3,1886 
25,1886 

1,1887 


June  30, 1887 

»l,5«0 

....do 

1,200 

....do 

900 

Jan.  31,1887 

600 

June  30, 1887 

600 

....do 

720 

...do 

720 

Apr.  30,1887 

640 

May  25. 1887 

540 

June  30, 1887 

640 

Deo.  17,1886 

480 

Apr.  30, 1887 

480 

June  30, 1887 

480 

11,340.96 

890.21 

62&08 

177.21 

150.00 

510.66 

431.30 

214.72 

87.09 

63.41 

19.56 

169.70 

82.12 


BLACKFEET  AGENCY,  MONTANA. 


SUdifett  boariing-tehool 
O.B.Bai«]ett 

Sup't  and  principal  teacher . 

Jnly    1,1888 
Oct     1,181-6 
July    l,18fin 
Jan.  22,1887 
Oct     1,1886 
Apr.  23, 1887 

Sept  30, 1888 
June  30, 1887 
Si.pt.  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

...do 

«840 
840 
480 
480 
510 
3«0 

(210  00 

630.00 

X.I.ItarUett     

Matron 

120  00 

AmaadaPriee 

do 

213  00 

ILLMead 

Teacher  

Cook 

406.09 

6(.2S 
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Ttd>le  giving  names,  posilioM,  period  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continaed. 
CHETESNB  AND  AEAPAHO  AGENCT.  INDIAN  TERKITORr. 


Name. 


Poslton. 


AropoAo  ftoardiny-M&ool. 

J.-W.Krehbiol ... 

H.F.Keller 

O.H.Stlbolt 

H.O.Krnse 

Hattie  L.  liammoDd 

Aognsta  Stibolt 

EateA.Erase 

Fanote  Pennington 

A.  Seller 

Peter  Stanflto 

H.P.KeU6r 

E.  ILCrotzer 

UaryE.KrehbieI 

Nellie  Keller 

Hattie  Lammond 

EmmaC.  Hamlin 

Jennie  Meagher 

C.  L.  DetweUer 

EateA.Emse 

Jennie  T.  Meagher 

EsteA-Emae 

Kate  Lateohaar 

CLDetweiler 

Nannie  Fonger 

CaeperEdson 

DaTid  Elmer 

Elfcana  Beard 

Debet 

Yellow- Bear 

A.  S.  Lataobaar 

Amelia  Frazer 

IdaModeater 

Peter  Stanffer 

Loais  Bietonymas 

Bob  Sandhill 

Cheater  A,  Arthur 

U.Balenti 

Dick  Thompeon 

David  Ehner 

JoeWesener 

JoeWeeanei 

WUUaHaU 

Captain  Pratt 

H.F.Keller , 

Suitan  Newcombe 

Alvlna  Meves 

Minnie  xellow  Bear 

E.M.Crotzer 

OeorgeCoon 

Henry  Gaerrier 

Oh»ytfime  toarHttg-iehocl. 

it.P.Co111na 

Amelia  K.  Collins 

AnnaC.  Hoae 

O.  A.Kennedy 

T.W.Potter 

O.A.  Kennedy 

O.  A.  Kennedy 

D.  A.  CbmohiU 

Minnie  M.  Taylor 

Fannie  M.Domont 

Jonephine  Cbarohlll 

Sarah  E.  Banna 

E.  K.  Damont 

D.  A.  Chnrohill 

Peter  Stanffer 

IdaMadeater , 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

NellMcCnrdy 

Henry  Starr 

Minnie  Fletcher 

Frances  Smith 

Betty  Jones 

Kate  Brown 

Wasbllobinson 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher . 

do 

do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do.  

Indostrial  teacher 

do , 

, do 

do 

Matron 

do 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

do 

Shoemaker  for  both  schools 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Baker  for  both  schools 

do 

Tailor  for  both  schools 

do 

do 

Helper 

.....do 


Commence- 
ment of 
serrioe. 


July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1,1886 
1,1887 
8,1887 
1,188« 
1,1887 
8,1887 
Sept  18,1886 
Not.   0,1886 


July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Jnly 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1,1886 
1,1887 

8,1887 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
8,1887 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Lanndryman 

Laundress 

do 

do 

Night  watchman . 

do 

, do 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Indostrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

Lanndryman 

Laundress 

Helper 

do 

do 

do 

do 

NIgbt  watchman 


Apr.  20, 1887 
July  1,1886 
July  17,1686 
Not.  9,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
Aug.  1.1886 
Sept.  13, 1886 
Not.  9,1886 
Jan.  1, 1887 
■Inly  1,1886 
Sept.  8,1886 
Not.  5,18X6 
Jan.  6, 1887 
Apr.  25, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Jan.  4,1887 
Apr.  7,1887 
July  17,1886 
Deo.  6,1886 
Jnly  1,1888 
July  22, 1886 
Oct.  1, 1886 
Ang.  1,1886 

do 

Sept.  1,1886 
Jan.  20, 1887 
Not.   1,1886 


May 

Jnly 
Jan. 
Apr. 


1,1887 
1,1886 
4,1887 
4,1887 


June  1,1887 

Feb.  1,1887 

Mar.  1,1887 

Apr.  4,1887 


July    1,1886 


Termination 
of  serTice. 


Salary 

per 

annum. 


...do 
Jnly 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
July 

do 

Oct  16,1886 
Jnly    1,1886 

do 

Oct   16,1886 

10,1887 

8,1886 


8,1886 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1888 


Jan. 
July 
Oct 
Not. 
Jnly 
Oct 
.Jan. 
Jan. 


1,1886 
5,1886 
1,1886 
1,1881) 
12,1887 
26, 18S7 
Nov.  15, 1888 
Mar.  12, 1887 


Deo.  31,1886 
Jan.  7, 1887 
Jane  SO,  1887 
Bea  81,1886 
Jan.  7, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Not.  8,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Dec  31, 1886 
Jan.  7,1887 
Feb.  28,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Dec.  31, 1886 
Jan.  7,1887 
Mar.  31,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jnly  8,1886 
Not.  8,1886 
Deo.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept,  12. 1886 
Not.  8,1886 
Mar.  81, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Sept  7,1886 
Not.  4,1886 
Not.  80, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
May  31, 1887 
Deo.  31,1886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  80, 1887 
Deo.  5,1886 
June  30, 1887 
JnlT  10, 1886 
Sept  30, 1886 
June  80, 1887 
Jan.  19,1887 
Aug.  31, 1886 
Sept  30, 1886 
Apr.  30, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Jnne  15, 1887 
Dec.  31,1886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
May  81, 1887 
June  80, 1887 
Feb.  28, 1887 
Mar.  19,1887 
Jnne  25, 1887 


June  1,1887 

....do 

....do 

July  31,1886 
Deo.  31,1886 
Jnne  SO,  1887 
Dec.  31, 1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 

...do 

Oct  15,1886 
June  80, 1887 

...do 

Oct  15,1886 
Deo.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
Not.  4,1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1887 
Dec.  31,1886 
JnuB  30, 1887 

....do 

Deo.  31, 1886 
Jnne  25, 1887 


«l,000 

1.000 

1,000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
480 


360 
360 
860 
360 
360 
360 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
420 
420 
420 
420 
420 
180 
186 
180 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72  ] 

72 
360 
360 
360 
360 


1,006 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

480 

360 

860 

860 

420 

420 

420 

360 

360 

360 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 


Amoont 
paid. 


•500.00 

19.  M 

480.se 

U0.4A 

11.67 

2^33 

tftm 

386.41 

300.00 
11.67 
86.68 

201.67 

240.00 
9.33 

110.67 

9LS6 

7.83 

112.50 
51.85 

180.00 
42.07 
64.76 

141.83 
90.00 
33.78 
24.51 
12.72 
43.00 
18.37 

210.09 

101.49 
98.08 

164.41 

238.67 
4.89 
34.73 

135.00 

33.80 

6.00 

6.00 

21.80 

29.93 

9.10 

180.00 

87.00 

57.30 

29.70 

30.00 

19.00 

82.0* 


i,ooaoo 
6oao9 

600.09 
37.  M 
240.(0 
300.00 
249;  SO 
300.09 
48*00 
104.67 
255.32 
360.00 
123.11 
87.88 
109.90 
82.17 
3124 
234.79 

laoo 

18.00 
15.52 
80.97 
9.00 
lOdOO 
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CHKTEIOfE  RIVER  AGENCT,  DAKOTA. 


TSame. 

Position. 

Commence- 
ment of 
eerrioe. 

Termination 
of  senrice. 

Salary 

per 
annnm 

Amount 
paid. 

JBoyt*  bo<irdtii;.«etooI. 

TUnua  D.  Joluuon 

Vannie  IC  Johnson 

Snp't  and  principal  teacher  . 
Teacher - 

Only    1,1888 

June  30, 1887 
do 

»720 
600 
600 
600 
480 
360 
300 

600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 

»720.M 
600.00 

Loisi«e  Caralter 

do 

do 

.    do  .. 

60O  00 

Matron 

..  do 

do 

Sebecoa  Kane 

Seamatress 

Cook 

do 

do 

480  00 

MakTT  Brown  ............. 

do    

..  do   .. 

860  00 

Muy  Knight 

Ang.22,188S 
July    1,1886 

....do 

Nov.  29, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
do 

Smphj/ti  at  m*n  day- 
mAooI*. 

OacarHodxkiH 

Teacher  ................... 

107  28 

Chjirlea  Oakea 

do 

Alfred  C.  Smith 

do 

do 

549  £5 

Ajniee  J.  Lockhart. ...... 

do 

.    do    

Mar.21,'iK7 
Juno  30,  ie87 

....do 

....do 

382  78 

Cormbelle  Fellowe...: 

do 

Apr.    1.1887 
Jnly    1,1886 

FeUxBenolat 

do 

549  46 

Annie  Brown 

do 

649  45 

Helen  A.  WiUiame 

do 

Uay    B,1887 

....do 

87.86 

COLORADO  RITER  AGENCT,  ARIZONA. 


Oolorado  Biter  hoarding- 


Hand  A.  Diekerson  . 

HairE.  Connor 

ElUBarton   

FtumieM.'Webb.... 

£Ua  Barton 

Eather  Tracy 

Lillie  Barton 

Kena  Mcrritt. 

Praaoea  Smith 

Lillie  Barton 

Era  Stephenaon 

OchaSettonu 

Hepah 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher 

do 

do 

Teacher  

do 

Seamstreaa 

do 

do 

Uatron 

do 

Cook 

Lanndreas 

do 


July  1,1886 
Nov.  8.1886 
Apr.  l,li';87 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  13, 1886 
July  1,1886 
Sent.  13, 1886 
Apr.  12, 1887 
July  1, 1886 
Apr.  12,  lb87 
Jnly    1,1886 

Oct.   '\,'vm 


AiiK.31,188e 

«I00 

Fob.  17, 1887 

900 

Jnue  30, 1887 

900 

Sept  12, 1886 

720 

Mur.  81, 1887 

720 

Aug.31,18!«6 

600 

Apr.  11, 1887 

600 

June  30, 1887 

600 

Apr.  11, 1887 

720 

June  30, 1887 

TiO 

May  13, 1887 

600 

Sept.  30, 1888 

180 

June  30, 1877 

180 

»I6L«3 
252.07 
226.00 
144.78 
386.22 
101. 08 
197.48 
130.22 
661.76 
iea24 
S20.88 
46.00 
136.00 


CROW  AGENCY.  MONTANA. 


H.M.  Beadle 

Sap't  and  principal  teacher. 

July    1.1888 

Jane  80, 1887 

»900 
800 
640 
180 
180 
400 
860 
360 
360 

(900.00 
8u0  00 

D.0:  Williamson 

U.  A.  Beadle 

....do  

....do  

640.00 

SoHie  Sunbewtt 

Attftitttant  matron 

.  do 

Aug.  25, 1886 
Deo.    1,1886 
June  80. 1887 
...  do....... 

27.39 

do 

Nov.  15, 1886 
JalT    1,1886 
....do 

8.32 

B.B.UitcheU 

Cook 

400.00 

Julia  Connor..... 

360  00 

AgaeaM.  Beadle 

do 

Sept.  30. 1886 
June  30, 1887 

90  00 

iL.r«i.n,«n   ... 

do       .         ... 

Oct.     1, 1886 

270  00 

CROW  CREEK  AND  LOWBR  BBULti  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


Crott    Ortdt    boarding- 
KAeei. 


W.W.WeUg 

J.F.Sawtell 

MolUe  T.  Garther . 

B.RPeter 

Joseph  Satton 

Jennie  Wells ....'.. 

Sallie  Sawtell 

MQIteFiadleT 

Maggie  Ban 

Haimah  Lonergan. 

Delia  WUtmy 

JaUa  Jaoobe 


Principal  teacher . . 

do , 

Teach^ 

do 

Industrial  teacher . 

Matron 

do 

Seamstrees 

....  do 

Cook 

Lanndresa 

do 


July  1,1886 
Sept.  13. 1886 
Sept  1,1886 
Jolv    1,1886 

...do 

...do 

Sept  13, 1886 
July  1, 1886 
April  1, 1887 
Jnly  1, 1880 
Sept  29, 1886 
Nov.  19, 1886 


Aug.  81. 1886 
Jane  30, 1887 

do 

....do 

...do 

•720 
720 
600 
500 
500 
480 
480 
380 
380 
300 
300 
300 

Aug.  31, 1880 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  81, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

do 

Nov.  16, 1886 
J  one  30, 1887 

»120.00 
676.22 
499.00 
GOO.  00 
500.00 

80.00 
383.48 
270.00 

90.00 
300.00 

39.97 
186.08 
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REPOKT  OP  THE  SECRETAKY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Table  givi»g  names,  po*Hio»s,  period  of  tervkes,  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continued. 
CROW  CBEEE  AKD  LOWER  BRT7I,£  AOEKCT,  DAKOTA— Contliiaed. 


Nunc. 


Position. 


Commenoe- 
ment  of 
servioe. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 

fnnTiTP 


Amoont 
paid. 


Zotucr  BruU  bottrding- 
tehool. 


Nellie  A.  Kine 

John  T.  La  Rue — 
Alex.  Renconntre . . 

E.  W.  Conger   

E.riUery 

Carrie  L.  La  Rao. . . 
Helena  B.  Johnson  . 
Helena  B.  Johnson  . 
Mai  y  F.  Usbom . . . . 

Anna  Johnson 

Mary  Puderson 

Carrie  Johnson 


White  Biver  iay-tehooL 
Slaine  Goodale 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Matron 

do 

Asst.  seamstress  and  teacher 

do 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 


Teacher . 


Sept  1,1886 
Jnly  1,1886 
Sept  17, 1886 
Not.  7,1888 
April  1, 1887 
July  1,1880 
Sept  10, 1880 
July  1,1888 
Oct  28,1888 
July  1,1886 
Nov.  8,1880 
Julv    1,1880 


Nov.   8,1886 


Jnne30,1887 
Sept  16, 1886 
Oct  31,1886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
.Tune  30, 1887 
Sept  9,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  9,1886 
June  3U,  1887 
Nov.  7,1886 
June  30, 1887 
....do 


Jnne  30, 1887 


$600 

soo 

600 
600 

suo 

480 
480 
360 
360 
3U0 
300 
300 


600 


f4M.OO 
lU5.a4 

61.12 
100.71 
126.00 

92.64 
387.  S» 

69.40 
343.61 
lO&Ol 
194.  OS 
3UO.0O 


38&00 


DEVIL'S  LAKE  AGENCI.  DAKOTA. 


Boyt'  1>^>arding^eIl09L 


Lawrence  Hewett 

J.E.Brown 

E.  C.  Witzleben 

John  Apke 

Ciira  I.  Greene 

Giles  Langel 

Margaretha  Blackbird  . 


TurtU    Jfountain    day- 
wAooi. 

Elizabeth  S.Mea8ner...., 


Boyi'  Tardt  Kountain 
day-tchooL 

J.V.MoInery 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Indostrial  teacher 

Matron  and  seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress .- 


Teacher . 


Teacher . 


July    1,1886 

do 

Nov.  17, 1880 
Jnlv    1,1886 

....do 

....do 

....do 


July    1,1886 


Jan.    1, 1887 


Mar.  81, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 

do 

....do  ... 

....do 

....do 


June  30, 1887 


June  30, 1887 


(800 
720 
720 
600 
420 
420 
4;;0 


720 


720 


teoo.oo 

180.00 
448.05 
600.00 

4:».oo 

420.00 
420.06 


720.00 


360.00 


FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY,  MONTANA. 


i^ort  Btlknap  day-tthool. 


H.G.  Lincoln.... 
Herman  Fields. 
Emma  Stanley .. 


Teacher 

do 

Matron  and  ass't  teacher . 


July  1,1886 
May  1,1887 
July    1,1886 


Apr.  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
do 


(600 
600 
860 


(469.78 
130.22 

360.00 


FORT  HALL  AGENCT,  IDAHO. 


Art  SaU  boardinii-§duml. 


B.P.Baker 

J.D.  Everest 

George  B.  Porter. . . 

John  T.  Copps 

P.H.J.ETerc8t  .... 
Luther  M.  Copps . . 
Anna  B.Jones  ..... 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Everest . 
Blanche  B.Jones... 

Mary  J.  Lyons 

Maggie  £.  Russell. 

May  Wlcht 

Mary  E.  Jensen  . . . 
Minnie  Zandell 


Superintendent . . . . 

do 

Teacher  

do    

do 

Indostrial  teacher . 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

Iiaondress 


July 

Nov. 

July 

Oct 

Dec 

Sept 

Julv 

Dea 

July 

Oct 

Dec. 

July 

•Tan. 

July 


1,1886 

1,1886 

1,1886 
18,1886 

1,1886 
29,1886 

1, 1888 
16, 1888 

1, 1886 
14, 1888 
18, 1880 

1,1880 
19, 1887 

1,1886 


Oct  81,1886 

(1,200 

Jnne  80, 1887 

1,200 

Oct   17,1886 

600 

Nov.  80, 1886 

600 

June  30, 1887 

600 

...do 

840 

Deo.  15,]»!6 

MO 

June  30, 1887 

540 

S«pt  14, 1886 

.      360 

Dec  17,1886 

861) 

June  SO,  1887 

360 

Jan.  13,1887 

300 

June  30, 1887 

3IW 

....do 

120 

(401.09 

798.01 

177.72 

71.75 

350.00 

636.42 

246. 5  J 

294.00 

74.00 

62.63 

191.00 

103.00 

162.00 

120.00 
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Tabh  ffictHg  names,  poriliout,  period  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continned. 
FOBT  FSCE  AGENCT,  MONTANA. 


Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment  of 
service. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
muinm. 


Amonnt 
paid. 


Poplar   Creek  boarding- 
lehooL 


Frank  A.  Jeffers 

8.  a.  Pope 

William  A.  Doyle 

OttoP.Cassie 

Edith  Maoley 

Minnie  E.  Doyle 

Grace  Dnatin 

Grace  Dnatin 

Edith  Manley 

Sally  E.  Randall 

George  Cooley 

James  McDonald 

Joseph  R.  Stephenson.. 

Geone  Cooley 

Emeune  A.  Jefhra 

Ida  D.  Stephenson 

MaryRnaseU 

Mra.  William  A.  Doyle . 

Marie  R.  Connor 

Marie  R.  Connor 

Mary  E.  Mlniken 

GcOTJee  Cooley  . 


Mn.  Rose  Cooley 

Joseph  Frananda ... 

G«oi^  Cooley 

Jamea  A.  Boyd 

Ida  D.  Stephenson. . . 

Sauna  Flenry 

Ida  D.  Stenhenson  .... 

James  D.  Fiacns 

Nathaniel  J.  Bendon . 


Sup't  and  principal  teaober. 

, do 

do 

Teaober ...: 

<lo 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Matron .■ 

do 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

, do 

Assistan  t  seamstress 

Cook 

do 

do 

Baker 

...  do 

Ijuindress  

do 

, do 

Nigbt  watchman 

, do 


Joly  1,1886 
Oct.  1, 188S 
Jan.  28,1887 
Joly  1,1886 
Nov.  8,1886 
Feb.  17,11)87 
Nov.  29, 1886 
Feb.  17,1887 
Mar.  22, 1887 
Jane  11, 1887 
Oct.  18,1886 
Deo.  t,  1888 
Jan.  1, 1B87 
June  IS,  1887 
July  1,1886 
Oct.  1, 1886 
Nov.  12, 1886 
Mar.  1,1887 
July  1,1886 
Oct.  1,1886 
Dea  13, 1886 
July  1.1886 
Oct.  18,1886 
Jan.  9,1887 
Deo.  1,1886 
June  15, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Oct  6,  l«8e 
Nov.  12, 18S6 
Jan.  2-J,1887 
May    6,1887 


Sept  30, 1886 
Jan.  27,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct  16, 1886 
Feb.  16,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Feb.  11,1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  10, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Nov.  30, 1886 
Deo.  31,1886 
June  14, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  80, 1886 
Nov.  11, 1886 
Feb.  28,1887 
June  80, 1887 
Sept  SO,  1886 
Jane  30, 1887 
Mar.  13, 1887 
Oct  17,1886 
Jan.  8, 1887 
Jane  80, 1887 
June  14, 1887 
June  SO,  1887 
Sept  SO,  1886 
Nov.  11, 1886 
JoDe3a,188T 
May  6,1887 
May  21,1887 


*S00 
900 

900 
720 
720 
809 
800 
720 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
640 
640 
640 
800 
420 
860 
iM 
420 
420 
480 
480 
300 
420 
420 
600 
600 


$225  00 

292.49 

882.60 

181.30 

200.76 

295.55 

165.06 

206.00 

13.3.70 

82.97 

71.73 

50.54 

273.62 

26.37 

120.00 

61.64 

161.86 

181.60 

75.00 

314.99 

90.58 

109.40 

04.92 

200.67 

259.33 

21.09 

76:00 

41.83 

267.06 

173.33 

26.66 


GRAND  RONDE  AGENCY,  OREGON. 


enmd  Bondt  boarding- 
sehooL 


Mary  Casey 

Rosa  Batch 

PaalFondman 

Patrick  J.  Carney. 
Mary  Thibadean.. 

Mary  Cushnio 

Mary  Cnshnio...... 

Mary  Thibadean.. 
Katherine  Battig. 
Maiy  Beaa 


Snp't  and  principal  teaober. 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron  and  ass't  seamstress. 

do    

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

Assistant  cook 

Assistant  laundress 


July  1,1886 
Apr.  1,1886 
July  1.1886 
Jan.  13,1887 
July  1,1886 
Apr.  1,1887 
July  :,]886 
Apr.  1,1887 
Julv'  1,1886 
....do 


Mar.  31,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Jon.  12,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

...do 

....do 


(600 
600 
500 
500 
350 
3I>0 
350 
3S0 
300 
300 


1450.00 
150.00 
266.66 
233.34 
262.49 

87.50 
2»2. 60 

87.60 
800.00 
300.00 


GREEN  BAT  AGENCY,  WISCONSIN. 


Mtnammet  boarding. 


F.Clearv 

W.  W.MoQneen 

HelUeJ.Ihady 

Mitobell  Osh-ke-na.niew . 

ECVeoos 

P.Muiroy 

Helen  £.Niven 

Catherine  Deqnindre 

Beatrice  A-Spurr 

Nancy  Cown 

Mary  Crowley 

Sarah  Kennedy 

SlUa  Freidenberg 

Minnie  Hopp 

H.K.Owen 

Yictorine  Lamotte 

FradcikaHopp 

A.  Panlaoa 

Philip  H«im 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher 

do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Lanndress 

do 

Carpenter 

Shoemaker 


July  1,1886 
Sept  1,1886 
Julv    1,1886 

...do 

Oct  1,1886 
July    1,1886 

Ang.  17,  issb' 
Sept  9,1886 
July  1,1886 
Oct  11,1886 
Oct  2.).  1886 
July  1,1886 
Oct  4,  ifise 
Apr.  10, 18S7 
July  1,1888 
Oct  11,1886 
Ang.  1,1886 
Jan.    1,1887 


Aug.  31, 1886 

»750 

June  80, 1887 

760 

.-do 

4.W 

Sept  30, 1887 

300 

June  30, 1887 

800 

...do 

600 

do 

400 
240 

Sept  4,1886 

June  30, 1887 

240 

Sept  30, 1886 

340 

Oct  16,1886 

240 

June  30, 1887 

240 

Sept  3V,  1886 

240 

Apr.    4,1887 

240 

June  80, 1887 

240 

Sept  30, 1886 

240 

June  30, 1887 

240 

....do 

600 

....do 

450 

(126.36 
623.64 
450.00 

76.00 
225.00 
600.00 
400.00 

12.39 
194.35 

60.00 

3.91 

164.35 

60.00 
120.67 

64.07 

60.00 
173.47 
649.46 
226.00 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  8ECBETAEY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  giving  names,  potitions,  period  of  sirvice,  salaries  per  annum,  eto. — Continoeid. 
GfiEEN  BAY  AGENCY.  WISCONSIN— Continued. 


Name. 


Positioo. 


CommeDce- 
ment  of 
serrice. 


Tenniiutlon 
of  aerrioe. 


Salary 
per 

milling 


Amonnt 
paid. 


Employft  at  $nen  day- 
sehoolt. 


E.  A.  GoodnoDgb... 

Jael  Howd 

Idary  Zydeman  .... 

llaryBurnea 

Mary  L.  Riuieoni . . . 
Ophelia  Wheelock  . 

Martin  O'Brien 

IdaCliarlea 


Teacher . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Jnlr    1.1886 

'".'.do'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Oct.  1,1888 
Jnly    1,1886 

Sept.  i.i'esa 

July    1,1886 


Jnne30,1867 

....do 

Sept  80, 1886 
Jane  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

..do 

...do 


(400 
MO 
300 
SCO 
800 
300 
800 


$400.00 

400.00 

7S.0O 

•  225.  fO 
300.00 
300.00 
250.28 
300.00 


HOOPA  VALLEY  AGENCY,  CALIFOBNIA. 


Hoopa  TdUey  day-iehool. 


Eatber  Harpst . . 
Loclc  BerrymHD. 


Teacher. 
......do.. 


Jnlv    1,1888 
Apr.    1,1886 


Mar.  12, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


*720 
720 


(4M..tl 
180.00 


KIOWA,  COMANCHE,  AND  WICHITA  AGENCY.  INDIAN  TEKSITORY. 


Kiowa  boarcUng-tehool. 


L.N.  Hombeok 

Thonna  W.  Potter .. 
Letitia  Hombeok ... 

Anna  M.  Clark 

J.ILCowlea 

Battle  Lammond — 

Annie  Linn 

Carries.  Davie 

W.  O.  Lemoyne. 

John  D.  Armatrong . 
Jennie  Y.Meagher.. 

Mary  £.Loper 

Mary  Zotom 

Mary  C.  Murphy — 

Anna  Murphy 

CoraCamith 

AddieGee 

JoaephBallia 

C.A.  Newcomb 

Harry  Viedt 

Soaan  Newcomb  — 

Alnu4ia  Hovell 

Amona  Tartheb 

Ko-yah-ay-to 


Wiehita  boardinf^ckooL 


C.W.Phelpa 

J.W.Haddon 

Portia  Hendrix 

Jennie  H.  Collina. . . 
Eleneta  Tbompaon. 

J.M.Maaaey 

B.J.Tuoker 

G.B.  Bottom 

Belle  Fletcher 

Sadie  Longhot 

O.T.Tncker 

Sadie  Longhot 

S.A.Steven8 

Julia  ThomiMon — 
Jeaaie  Manning ..... 

CeliaPickard 

Theodore  Fanat 

Michael  Banka , 

Susan  Meeka 

Anna  Alenah 

F.J.  Edvarda 

George  Beynolda.  ■ . 
Samuel  Caley 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Indoatrial  teacher 

, do 

Matron 

do. 

Aaaistant  matron 

Seamatreas 

Aaaiatant  aeamatresa 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Lanndreas 

do 

Helper..., 

do 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher, 

do , 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Indnatrial  teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Aaaiatant  matron 

do 

do 

Seamatreaa 

do 

do 

Aaaiatant  aeamatreaa 

Cook 

do 

Laundreaa l.... 

do 

Baker  for  both  achoola 

Helper 

do 


July    1,1886 

Ang.  i!i'^' 
July   1,1886 


Mar. 
July 
Jan. 
Apr. 
July 


1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1886 


Sept.  1,1886 
July  1,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
Jnly    1, 

do .. 

....do.. 
Pea    1,1886 


Jan. 
July 
Ang. 
Jan. 


1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1887 


Aug.  1,1886 

Jan.  1,1887 

July  1,1886 

Sept  1.1886 


Jnly  1,1886 
Aog.17,1886 
July-  1.1886 

!"!do"";" 

....do  

Sept.  1,1886 
Mar.  4,1887 
July    1.1886 

...do 

Sept  1,1686 
4,1887 
1,1886 
4.1887 
1,1887 
1,1886 


Mar. 
July 
Mar. 
Apr. 
July 

do 

Apr.  1,1887 
July  1, 18b6 
Mar.  1,^S»^ 
July    1,1886 

Apr.    ii'lSsV 


June  30, 1887 
July  31,1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Feb.  28,1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Dec.  31,1866 
Mar.  81, 1887 
June  30,1887 
Aug.  31, 1886 
June  80, 1887 
Deo.  31,1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

Nov.  30, 1886 
Deo.  31,1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 
July  31, 1886 
Deo.  81.1886 
June  30, 1887 
Deo.  31.1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1886 
June  80, 1887 


July  17,1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Ang.  31. 1886 
Mar.  3,1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 

do 

Ang.  31, 1886 
Mar.  3,1887 
June  SO,  1887 
Mar.  3,1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

...do 

Mar.  31, 1886 
Jtuie30,18S7 
Feb.  28,1887 
June  30, 1887 

do 

Deo.  31.1686 
Jnne  30, 1887 


(900 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 
150 
360 
ISO 
150 
150 
360 
360 
360 
360 
360 
120 
120 


900 

too 

600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
ISO 
160 
160 


ISO 
360 
360 
360 
360 
360 
120 
120 


(000.00 

6a  00 

560.00 

3D8.30 

201.70 

300.00 

150.00 

150.00 

100.00 

500.00 

240.00 

240.00 

150.00 

360.00 

62.50 

12.50 

75.00 

30.00 

150.00 

180.00 

160.00 

180.00 

20.00 

loaoo 


42.50 
786.00 
600.00 
000.00 
600.00 

loaoo 

803.30 

106.67 

480.00 

26.00 

75.84 

40.17 

£42.00 

28.00 

saoo 

160.60 

270.00 

90.00 

389.00 

121.00 

860.00 

60.00 

80.00 
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Table  giviKg  names,  poiitiont,  penod  of  lervioe,  aalaritt  per  annum,  «(o. — Continued. 
KLAHATH  AOENCT.  OREGON. 


Kama. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment of 
■errlce. 


Xermlnatlon 
of  aetrice. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


Amonnt 
paid. 


KlawuHk  boarding-MkecL 


OUTcr  C.  UcFarland . 

Hain  J.KUgoar 

8an£  KEmery 

Florenea  J.  Kilgoor . . 
Saorael  Cbambira.... 

Alios  HoFarland 

Flotmce  J.  Kilgoor .. 

EiDiaa  T.  Looaley 

Uav  HatUwvrs 

I,iUieKaj\ 

Minerva  Berriott . 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

do . 

Teaober 
do 


lCayB.Chamber> 

Tai*ax  boarding-tehcoL 


do 

Uation 

do 

do 

Aasiatant  matron. 

do 

do 

Seamatreaa 


1,1886 
8.1888 
1.1886 
6,18M 
1,188a 


William  T.Leeke.... 

MaryU.Leeke 

OliTcc  C.  McFarlaod  . 

Caaaie  Qnigley 

Alice  MoI&Und 


Snp't  and  principal  teacber. 

Teacber  

Induatrial  teaolier 

Matron 

Seamatreaa 


July 
Aus. 
Joly 
Dec. 

•""'Jo 

Aag.  8, 186S 
Dec.  12,188S 
July  l,18i>8 
Sept.  10, 1880 
Feb.  15,1887 
Joly    1,1886 


July  1,1886 

Aug.  8,"]'^' 

July  1,1886 

Aug.  8,1888 


Aug.  7,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Deo.  6,1886 
June  80, 1887 

...do 

Aug.  7,1888 
Bee.  6,1886 
Apr.  30,1887 
Sept.  18, 1886 
Feb.  14, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
do 


June  30^1887 

do 

— do 

....do 

....do 


(800 
800 
800 
800 

soo 

400 
400 
400 


820 
400 


800 
800 
500 
4fl0 
400 


$82.61 
717.38 
257.80 
342.40 
SOO.  00 

41.30 
130.44 
154.70 

60.58 
130.44 
120.00 
400.00 


800.00 
800.00 
448.37 
400.00 
358.70 


LA  POINTB  AOENCT,  WISCONSIN. 


KwiplojflM  at  tevtn  dan- 
tehooU. 


Clara  AHen 

Catberino  A.  Mnrdook . 

S.J.CorTie 

Pbilomen  I^&Te 

Looia  Maoypenny 

Jamea  Doble .- 

N.Nelaon 

Belle  Nelaon 

L.E.MontferTand 

Dominie  Dmcbaime .. 
Dimdnic  Dorohanne .. 


Teacber . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Jnly   1,1886 

Oct    s'lm 
July    1,1888 

oit.  ^'im 

Jnly   1,1886 

....do.! 

...do 

Ang.27,1886 
Apr.    1,1887 


June  30, 1887 

$800 

Sept.  30, 1888 

600 

June  30, 1887 

600 

...do 

600 

Sept  30, 1886 

800 

June  30, 1887 

800 

....do 

800 

...do 

250 

480 

Jnly  81, 1886 

Mar.  31,1888 

480 

June  30, 1887 

800 

(800.00 
ISO.OO 
443.52 
600.00 
150.00 
414.17 
800.00 
250.00 
40.30 
285. 7£ 
150.00 


LEMHI  AGENCY,  IDAHO. 


Ltmld  boardingttkooL 


B.  A.  Dead 

A.  C.  Porter 

BertbaF.Dood  . 
Kmma  Porter  ... 
LizxieS.Gaodin. 
Bella  Bee* 


Snp't  and  principal  teacber 

do 

Matron  and  aeamstieas 

, do 

Cook  andlaundreas 

do 


Jnly  1.1888 
Aug.  18, 1886 
Jnly  1,1886 
Aug.  18, 1886 
Jnly  1,1886 
Oct     1, 1886 


Ang.16,1886 
June  80, 1887 
Ang.15,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1888 
June  30, 1887 


(720 
730 
500 
500 
600 
500 


(90.00 
630.00 
62.50 
437.50 
125.00 
375.00 


MACKINAC  AGBNCT,  MICHIGAN. 


fMpleyb  at  right  dog- 
tchooU. 


Peter  Markaman 

TbomaaNabbenayaab. 

MaryX.  Wacley 

Belle  J.  Walker 

Mary  SylTeater 

Helen  F.Snider 

Tbomaa  F.  Williama... 

Clinton  Bobarta 

John  &Haii«tIek 

Jobn  B.  Bobinaon 


Teacher. 

, do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


July   1,1886 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

May  1,1887 
Oct  1,1886 
....do 


Jane  80, 1887 
....do 


...do 

....do 

...Jio 

....do 

Apr.  30, 1887 
June  80, 1887 

....do 

....do 


(400 
400 
400 
400 

400 
500 

400 
400 
400 
400 


(400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
400.00 
500.00 
332.07 
67.03 
300.00 
800.00 
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MESCALBBO  A6SNCT,  NEW  MEXICO. 


Name, 


Position. 


CommeDce- 
moot  of 
service. 


Termiiutloii 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


Amonnt 
paid. 


Metealen  boardmg-ichool. 


W.C.  Sanders 

J.C.Swarts 

W.P.Perdne 

M.J.Cowart 

Bhoda  J.  Miskimen  . 

D.B.  Snider 

■W.B.  Swan 

Frank  C.  Allen 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Uatron  and  seamstress 

Cook  and  lanndreas 

tdo 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

do 


Jnly    1,1886 

....do 

May  12, 1887 
July    1,1886 

iixig.  si '1886 
Joly  24, 1886 
Apr.  16,1887 


June  30. 1887 
Oct.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do   

Aue.  2.1886 
June  30. 1887 
Mar,  81, 1887 
Jtuie3D,1887 


I%rM  Siver$  iay-iehotl. 
Frank  C.Allen 


*900 
720 
730 
720 
600 
600 
600 
600 


*900.00 
240.65 

88.  M 
72«l00 

53.80 
646.20 
562.60 
126.18 


Teacher Oct.     1,1886    Apr.  15,1887         720        388.67 


MISSION  AOENCT,  CALIFORNIA. 


Smjioylt  at  tvtbit  day- 
4ckooU. 


OraM.Saknons 

.  Flora  Oolsh 

Virgie  Van  Arsdale.. 

Carries.  Herd 

M.M.8ickler 

N.J.Tioknor 

Mary  L.  Noble 

Hattie  E.  Alexander. , 
Blanche  Livingston .. 

Mary  Henry 

MatUda  Welty 

Annie  Adamson 

L.C.F.Dann 

Mary  B.  Bergman ..., 
Dell  Gedney , 


Teacher. 

do.. 

, do., 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

, do. 

, do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do. 

do., 

do. 

do. 

, do. 


Jnly    1,1886 

do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

AnK23,1886 
July  l,lf88 
Nov.  16, 1886 
Feb.  21,1887 
Aa):.3a,lt<86 
Sept.  1, 1886 
July  1,18«6 
Feb.  21,1887 


June  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 


do 

...do...     . 

....do 

...  do 

...do 

Sept.  30, 1886 
Jan.  81,1886 
June  30, 1887 
May  5,1887 
May  31, 1887 
Jan.  18,1887 
Jnne  30,  lli87 


«720 
720 
71-0 
720 
720 
720 
726 
720 
720 
TiO 
720 
TiO 
720 
720 
720 


•720.60 
730.00 
720.00 
720.00 
720.00- 
720.00 
730.00 
016.30 
180.00 
U2.00 
264.00 
489. 8D 
638.36 
388.00 
258.00 


NAVAJO  AOENCT.  NEW  MEXICO. 


Navajo  boarditif-iehoal. 

P.H.Ctsgan 

I>ora  Ayoock 

Naroissa Cragao  .... 

Mary  Clark 

Fayette  C.  Nichols 

Ed-T.Poet 

James  W.  Cookerly 

Sopbenia  Adams 

GrliBn  Seward 

Doretbae  Dubois 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do ,. 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 


July    1,1886 

do 

May  1.1887 
.Tnly  1,1886 
Sept.28,18W 
Jan.  1, 1887 
Feb.  8,1887 
July    1,1886 

"['do'.".'.!"'. 


Jnne  30, 1887 
Apr.  30, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 

..  do 

Dec  27,1886 
Feb.  7,1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 

do 

....do 

....do 


>1,000 
600 
500 
720 
720 
720 
720 
480 
41)0 
480 


11,000.00 
416.21 

83.7* 
720.00 
178.05 

76.00 
284.00 
480.00 
480.00 
480.00 


NEAH  BAT  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON. 


IV  boi 
'MoL 


E.M.  Jones 

James  D.  Reid 

A.E.McInemey 

Charles  Adie 

E.S.  Webster 

A.J.Cass 

EM.  Powell 

KateM.Balch 

Tbereaa  Bertrand 

Clara  Irving 

M.J.Harris' 

Clarissa  S.  Mclnemey . . . 
Lucy  Brown 

QuittehuU  <tay-tehooL 

A.W.Smith 

Battle  G.  Bright 

Hattie  Q.Smith 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher , 

......do 

do 

InduHtrial  teacher 

do 

Mation 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

do 

do 

Laundress 


Teacher 

Assistant  teacher . 
do 


Jnly    1,1886 

....\lo 

Feb.  4,1887 
Mar.  25, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Feb.  18,1887 
July    1,1886 

...do 

...  do 

Deo.  21, 1886 
Jan.  12,1887 
Feb  18,1887 
Jnly    1,1886 


Jnlv    1,1886 

....do 

Aug.  27, 1886 


June  30, 1887 
Feb.  3, 18S7 
Mar.  17, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Feb.  n,  1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 

do 

...do 

Deo.  20,1886 
Jan.  11,1887 
Feb.  17, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
....do 


June  30. 1887 
Ang.  26, 1886 
June  30, 1887 


8720 
480 
480 
480 
720 
720 
4M» 
360 
300 
300 
300 
300 
200 


600 
380 
360 


$720.00 

285.33 

56.00 

129.33 

443.25 

264.  iW 

480.00 

360.00 

141.04 

18.13 

30.83 

110.00 

200.00 


500.06 

55.76 

304.31 
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NEVADA  AQKKCT,  KSYAOA. 


Kame. 


roaiUon. 


Commence. 
mentor 
■ervlce. 


Tenninittton 
of  Mrrioe. 


Saluy 

per 
ftnnnm. 


Amount 
pikld. 


PifruwUd  Late  boarding- 
tehooL 


Helen  M.GibMin 

JaUaH.Dowe 

Jeoiee  11.  Minnira 

Albert  L.  Lierre 

CiMriee  A.BaUe7 

CULovry 

lf.F.Golden 

Kmms  E.  Hunmond... 

Anaoda  Ayer 

Amanda  WUttliOTne. . 

AnneOreer 

Annie  Morris 

UolUe  Terster 

SanhNatobea 

Sarah  Matehea 

MolUe  Terater 


Sap't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

Induatrial  teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Matron 

.......do 

Seamstresa 

do 

Cook 

do 

I^aondrese 

do 

do 

do 


WaOitr  Bivtr  dan-school. 


If  inerra  Oenty 

Emma  E.  Hammond. 
Angeiina  Ayer 


Teacher  

Aae't  teacher  and  matron.. 
do 


July    LlSSe 

....do 

..  do 

Ani.  80, 188S 
Dec  21.1886 
Feb.  1.IA87 
Jnly  1,1886 
Not.  8,1880 
July  1,1886 
Jnly  22, 1886 
Anc.  11,1886 
Feb,  8,1887 
July  1,1886 
Jan.  7,1887 
Feb.  14. 1887 
Apr.    1,1887 


July  1,1886 
July  27, 1886 
Not.  8,1886 


June  30, 1887 

....do  

July  13, 1886 
Dec.  16, 1860 
Jan.  31,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct.  26,1886 
June  30, 1887 
July  21, 1886 
June30,18s7 
Feb,  S,1887 
JuneSO,  1887 
Jan.  6.1887 
Feb.  M887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


June  30, 1887 
Not.  6,1886 
Jnne  30,1887 


>720 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
MO 
MO 
480 
480 


600 
480 
480 


«720.00 

400.00 

21.20 

176.28 

OB.  63 

248.30 

173.  IS 

349.25 

27.37 

4S2.64 

175.83 

142.00 

186.00 

27.00 

46.00 

90.00 


600.00 
134.81 
810.20 


NBZ  TSRCt  AGEKCT,  IDAHO. 


Laptmibtardingsehool 


Ed-McConTflle  ... 
ViIUaaSd.Um.. 
Sopba  Whitman... 
MabelA.Norns... 

W.a.DTer 

EbenMoance 

Tbomaa  Bronehe.. 
JaliaE.MaUory... 
SaishB.Norria  ... 
UbbtoMallory.... 

Emm*  Powell 

Charlotte  Vlning. . 

AUee  Maeee 

AunaBolineer 

Sanh  I.onfcfeUow  . 
NelUeB.  Walker.. 

Bone 

Sat^  Longfellow . 
Pyiom  Powell 


Sap't  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Aeeiatant  teacher 

do 

Induatrial  teacher 

do 

Aasistaat  industrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lanndreaa 

do 

do 


July  1,1886 
Apr.  SI,  1887 
July  1,1880 
Oct.  15,1886 
July  1,1880 
Not.  1,1886 
July    1,1886 

Oct.  X6,'i886' 
July  1.1886 
Dea  16,1886 
July  1,1886 
Deo.  1,1886 
Deo.  21, 1886 
Feb.  24,1887 
May  10, 18<I7 
July  1,1880 
Jan.  1,1887 
Feb.  24, 1887 


Mar.  31,1887 

8800 

June  30, 1887 

800 

Oct    1,1886 

600 

June  30, 1887 

600 

Oct.     1,1886 

720 

June  30, 1887 

720 

....do 

480 

Sept  30, 1886 

440 

June  30, 1887 

440 

Sept.  30, 1886 

440 

June  30, 1887 

440 

Not.  30, 1886 

360 

Deo.  20, 1886 

860 

Jan.  31,1887 

360 

Mar.  31, 1887 

360 

Jnne  30, 1887 

360 

Dec  31,1886 

300 

Feb.  23,1887 

800 

Jnne  30, 1887 

300 

$600.00 

149.45 

160.00 

427.17 

180.00 

479.35 

480.00 

110.00 

813.26 

110.00 

239.13 

140.67 

19.57 

41.76 

86.00 

50.44 

150.00 

45.00 

106.00 


NISQUALLT  AND  S'EOEOMISH  AOENCT,  WASHINOTON. 


OlrtsWt  ioarding-sehooL 


Edwin  L.  Chaloraft. . 

Alfred  Lirettoy 

Samuel  C  Herriott .. 
AUeeP.Chaleraft... 

Emily  Lirealey 

SaaieC.  White 

Nellie  a  Pickering.. 
AegieSohUohtinK... 
Johnny  D.  Simmons . 

Wimam  George 

Bob  Smith 

Jin  Jack 

Chailsy  Conhepe 

Hsney  Smith 

SaUySiokmao 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Seamstressandass't  teacher. 

Matron , 

do 

Cook  and  lanndreaa 

, do 

Apprentice 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Jnly   l',1886 


Apr.  1,1887 
July    1,1886 

do 

Oct  1. 1886 
July  1,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
Jnly  1,1886 
Not.  16, 1886 
Jnly  1,U86 
Apr.  1,1887 
July   1,1887 


do . 
.40. 


June  30L 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  80, 1887 

...do 

Sept  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Dec.  31,li86 
June  30, 1887 
Not.  15,1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Mar.  31,1887 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

...40 


*soo 

600 
60O 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
CO 


8800.00 

450.00 

150.00 

400.00 

100.00 

800.00 

200.00 

200.00 

22.60 

37.50 

45.00 

IS.  00 

60.00 

60.00 

00.09 


CTT  87  V  2-.— 87 
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KISQUALLT  AKD  S'EOEOUISH  AGBNC7,  WASHmGTOIT-Contloued. 


Num. 


PodtSon. 


ComiDMioc- 
ment  of 
■errloe. 


TsmtiDation 
of  Mrvloe. 


Salary 
per 


Amonnt 
paid. 


Puyailap  boarding-tehooL 

Alexander  &  Campbell .. 

SosleT.  Brewater 

LoalseCote* 

Hea«ieE.Cox 

SamoelKeady  .< 

CharlealLOliaae 

Jolia  A.  Baboook 

CeliaAllen 

Clara  M.  Harmon 

Laara  Biokman 

Minnie  Thompson 

Lnoy Lane 

Hattie  Wilton 

JoaephDIok 

WiUbun  HarUn 

Eneas  Sahm 

Jaok  Moses 

Johnny  Woodruir 

Jaok  Wash 

Bessie  Jim 


Sap't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Indostrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do 

Laondress 

do 

Apprentice 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do....; 


S'KotomUh  boardint- 
scAooi. 


George  W.Bell 

Charles  N.  Winger . 
George  W.  Mills... 
John  B.  Badgers  . . . 

OeorginaBoU 

Jennie  M.  Bamett. . 

Oeon^aBell 

Nettie  Winger 

Isabella  MtUs 

Naony  J.Bodgeta.. 

JnliaA.Wood 

Carrie  Fuller 

Ellen  Clark 

Ellen  Clark 

Nancy  George 

Harry  Price 

Carllaaao 

Ada  Sherwood 

Lnoy  Johns 

Nancy  George 

Anna  Williams 

Sllxa  Lewis 


Sap't  and  principal  teacher . 

, do 

Indostrial  teacher 

do 

Seamstressand  ass't  teacher, 

do 

do 

do 

Matron 

do 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

do 

Asst.  oook  and  laondress . . . 

do 

Apprentice 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


July  1,1888 

do 

Oct.  1,1888 

Jan.  1,1887 

July  1,1888 

Jan.  1,1887 

July  1,1888 

;'.i!doi".i!'.;; 

...do 

Apr.  1.1887 
July  1.1886 
Feb.  24,1887 
Jnly  1,1888 

....do 

....do 

Oct.  1.1880 
Jnly  1,1888 
Jan.  14,1887 
Jnly  1,1888 


Jnly  1,1888 
Apr.  1,1887 
July  1,1886 
Jan.  1.1887 
•Tnly  1,1886 
Nov.  9,1888 
Jan.  14,1887 
Apr.  1,1887 
Jnly  1,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
July  1,1886 
Nov.  26,1886 
May  8,1887 
July  1,1886 
May  8,1887 
July   1.1886 

....do  

....do 

....do 

Oct.  1.1886 
May  8,1887 
Jnly  1.1886 


JouMttown  day.«ekooL 
Samnel  D.Longheed  .... 


June  30, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
Deo.  31.1886 
June  80, 1887 
Dec  81, 1886 
Jane  80, 1887 

....do  

...do 

...do  .  .-.  .. 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Feb.  23,188^ 
June  30, 18H7 

....do  

....do 

Sept.  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  18, 1887 
June  30^  1887 
....do 


Mar.  31, 18S7 
Jane  30, 1887 
Deo.  31,1886 
Jane  30, 1887 
Not.  8,1886 
Jan.  13,1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Jane  80, 1887 
Dec.  31, 1888 
June  SO,  1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
May  7,1887 
June  80, 1887 
May  7,1887 
June  30, 1887 

....do  

....do 

....do 

Sept.  SO,  1886 
May  7,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
....do 


Teacher  . 


Jnly  1,1886 


June  80, 1887 


81,000 
EOO 

soo 


600 

SCO 

400 

400 

ISO 

ISO 

80O 

800 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


$800 

800 

600 

600 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

ISO 

180 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


660 


$1,000.00 
125.00 
12t.«0 
SS0.OO 

soaoo 

900.00 
000.00 
400.00 


OKABA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGBNCT,  NEBBASEA. 


Omoika  industrioi  board- 
ing-tchool. 


James  H.  Cbapin . . 
JaneP.  Chapin  ... 
M.J.Fitzpatriok.. 
Emma  Fontenelle . 
HattieB.Nicklin. 
Emn»  Preston — 
Hattie  B.  Nioklin  . 
Lois  A.  Moore  .... 

Jane  Johnson 

Lucy  V.  Heath.... 
Lucy  J.  Owens . . . . 

NelUe  Heath 

|<ottie  G.  B|sc^... 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Matron 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 


Laundress. 
Ol»  — 


July   1.1886 

'i>M.  x,im 
July  1.1880 
Oob  1,1886 
Jan.  21,1887 
Mar.  1,1887 
July  1,1886 
Nov.  1,1886 
Jnly  1,  1886 
Nov.  1,1886 
July   1,1886 

^ov.^s^^aet 


June  80, 1887 

...do 

....do 

....do 

Jan.  20,1887 
Feb.  28,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Oct  22,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Oct  20,1886 
Jane  SO,  1887 
Nov.  24, 1886 
Ji;ne80,1987 


1720 
400 
600 
820 
EOO 
SOO 
SOO 
SOO 
800 
SOO 
300 
SOO 
800 
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OUAHA  AND  WIKKEBAGO  A6£NCT,  NEBBASEA-ContloiMd. 


Same. 


Ftwition. 


Commence- 
ment  of 
service. 


Termtnation 

SaluT 

of  eervioe. 

per 

Oct  17,1886 

»7aB 

Mar.  2S,  1887 

720 

June  30, 1887 

720 

Oct.  17,1888 

600 

Jane  30, 1887 

SOO 

Mar.  27,1887 

320 

June  30, 1887 

800 

...do 

820 

Sept.  23, 1886 

600 

Apr.  20, 1887 

600 

June  30. 1887 

000 

Oct.  17.1886 

400 

Mu.  2S,  1887 

400 

June  SU,  1887 

400 

....do 

300 

Sept.  30, 1886 

800 

Dec.  18, 1886 

800 

June  30, 1887 

800 

Aug.  31, 1886 

800 

Oct.  81,1886 

300 

Uar.  13, 1887 

300 

June  30, 1887 

300 

Amount 
paid. 


riaiMfrwa  boarding- 
lehooL 


KaOey  W.  Fiaier . 

John  A.  Car«7 

Peter  H.Powera.. 
EaiiiaE.Frazer.... 
lUrTE.]fcH«nry.. 

Ajaie8t.CyT 

SeDie  Londnwh.... 

Annie  St.  Cyr 

John  Uontoon 

Kmaonet  Ireiaad.., 
Kdwis  &Cooper.. 

LMDa  Hirsch 

Xliiabetb  Carey.... 
Ellen  M«Farland. .. 
Jalia  K.  Johnaon . . , 

KaryGnodnow 

BoianHamiab 

Haiy  Montajcae.... 

XinaKeam 

If  *r  J  Johnaon 

.Alice  Carey 

SoimNeilmlir 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

do 

Teacher 

do 

Aaaiatant  teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

do 


Matron 

do 

, do..... 

Seamstress . 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress.. 

do.... 

do 

do..... 


July  1.1886 
Oct.  18,1888 
May  7,1887 
July  1,1886 
Deo.  1.1886 
Deo.  13, 1886 
Mar.  28,1887 
Mar.  28,1887 
July  23, 1886 
Feb.  26,1887 
Apr.  21, 1887 
July.  1,1886 
Oct.  18,1886 
May  7,1887 
Jnly    1,1866 

oisl    V.'me 

Deo.  19, 1886 
Jnly  1,1886 
Sept  1,1886 
Not.  1,1886 
Mar.  14, 1887 


•213.28 

814.74 

78.19 

14a  10 

aefl.73 

B2.9S 

7&66 

82.67 

138.58 

89.63 

117.03 

118.48 

174.88 

6a  44 

300.00 

75.00 

84.40 

160.60 

S0.B4 

49.73 

169.73 

«0.00 


OSAOX  AND  KAW  AOBNCT,  INDIAN  TEBBITORT. 


f aw  boarding-iehooL 


J.CKeeoao 

Utaie  Johnson 

Knunal>Reaom 

Dora  M.  Jack 

L.  Beckelhymer 

Serena  Keenan 

Xnana  Beckelbymer. . 

Mia.l(.Lathrop 

Emma  Beokelhymer.. 
Josepbiue  StdUng ... 

Christine  Bvaoa 

MaiyLowe 

LBeltanard 

Jos.  Browley 

Dow  Dart 

Benry  Pappan 

Charles  L  assart 

Job  Mann 

Sepben  Pappan 


O—gebtarding-teluot, 


ChadesFagan  ... 
A.  B.  Heodticka. 
Kate  B.  Miller.... 
DonM.Jack..... 
Edward  Martin.. 
Nettie] 
SaasaL.! 
BaDeSbaoU.. 

John  F.Mi\)or 

T.C.Stark 

WQliam  B.  Murphy . 

Jane  Brodie 

HamieS.Whitmer.. 

Nantfe  Major 

Bdle  Sh^ 

Baiah  A.  Howard 

BttaC.Fidnter 

BetdeD.Cftx 

Jeaaie  McElhanon.. 
BopUaWhitmer.... 

AaaaOmy 

AOiaGrsy 

I«wJ.8twk ,. 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher _. 

Matron 

Aaaiatant  matron 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 

Laborer 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher 

Teacher  

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstresa 

do 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

do 

Uursp ....,., „,.,„..„.,.. 


July    1,1886 

do 

Deo.  1, 1886 
Jan.  17,1887 
Aug.  26, 1886 
July  1,1886 
Sept  1,1886 

do 

Mar.  17, 1887 
Aug.  26. 1886 
Mar.  22, 1887 
July    1,1888 

."Ido"""; 
Oct  1,1886 
Jan.  8, 1887 
Mar.  21, 1887 
May  21,1887 
....do 


Jnne30,1887 
Mar.  81,1887 
Jan.  16,1887 
June  30, 1887 

....do  

....do 

Jan.  6,1887 
Mar.  16, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  17, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

...do 

Dec  31,1886 
Sept  80, 1888 
Mar.  19, 1887 
May  20,1887 
...do 


July   1,1888 

Apr.  18,'iM7' 

do 

Sept  1,1886 

do 

Jan.  17,1887 
Apr.  1,1887 
July  1,1886 
Not.  1,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
Sept  1,1886 
July    1,1888 

do 

Not.  1,1886 
Apr.  1,1887 
July    1,1886 

Apr.  iiissV 

July    1,1886 


..do. 
-Oo. 


June  30, 1887 
....do.l 


June  80, 1887 
Mar.  81, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  16,1887 
Mar.  11,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31,1887 
Apr.  30, 1887 
Oct  81,1888 
Dec.  31.1888 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

Oct  81,1886 
Mar.  81, 1887 
June  80, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 

do 

June  30, 1887 
....do 

.do 

.do 

.do  .,.„., 


<«00 
480 
480 
480 
480 
400 
800 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 


900 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
400 
300 
300 
300 
300 
400 
400 
300 
800 
SOO 

809 


*9M.OO 

360.00 

81.78 

218.87 

406.97 

400.00 

103.83 

161.06 

87.  SO 

117.71 

83.33 

300.00 

90.00 

4S.00 

84.00 

68.73 

80.23 

20.28 

£0.28 


900.00 
450.00 

97.58 
281.33 
S62.46 
809.14 

88.87 

89.56 
160.43 

7a  67 
240.00 
889.14 
400.00 
100.27 
124.73 

75.00 
225.00 
800.00 
100.00 
300.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
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Tatle  giving  names,  positions,  period  of  service,  salaries  per  annt.m,  etc. — Continned. 
OSAOB  AND  KAW  AGEKCY,  INDIAN  TERRITORY— CoDtiaaed. 


Name. 


Otage  hoariing-tchool— 
Continued. 


JobnL.Mmer.... 
Lacien  Stephens . 

Thomas  ICodd 

Thomas  Rodd 

John  McEinney . . 
Jessie  Townsend 
William  AUey.... 


Position. 


Baker  ... 

do.. 

do.. 

Laborer  . 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 


Commence- 
ment of 
service. 


Ang.23,1886 
Nov.  17,1888 
Mar.  3,1887 
Julv  12, 1886 
Mar.  3,1887 
Mar.  11, 1887 
Apr.  18,1887 


Termination 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

of  service. 

Nov.  14, 1886 

$300 

Mar.   2,1887 

300 

Jnne30,1887 

300 

Mar.   2,1887 

180 

Mar.  10,11!87 

180 

Apr.  17, 1887 

180 

June  30, 1887 

■180 

Amoant 
paid. 


(68.48 
87.83 
99.17 

lis.l:s 

4.00 
18. 01 
37.08 


PIMA  AGE\CT,  AKIZONA. 


Fima  boarding-seKool. 


Alice  L. Simpson.. 
Alice  L.Simpson.. 

M.M.  Travis 

KelUe  Ayer 

Leila  Crump 

John  Mitchell,  Jr. . 
Charles  B.Sabin  .. 
Charles  B.Sabin.. 
Charles  Travis  — 
Sarah  A.  Wheeler . 
Mary  L.  Howard  . . 
Mary  Pomeroy . . . . 

Kellle  Hughes 

WUIiamKBell.... 
Kelile  Thomas 


Pmpago  daysehooU 
F.J.Hart 


Snp't  anil  principal  teacher. 

Principal  teacher 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 


July 

Oct 

Mar. 

July 

Eeb. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

July 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

July 

Sept. 


1,1888 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1.1886 
14,1887 
It,  1887 
8,1887 
30,1886 
3,1887 
1,1886 
7,1886 
1,1880 
6,1886 
1,1888 
1,1886 


Teacher July    1,1886   Jnne30,1887         000 


Sept  30, 1886 
Feb.  13,1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Feb.  13, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Mar.  7,1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Mar.  2,1887 
June  30,1887 
Oct  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Nov.  6,1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 

....do  .., 

....do 


*1,000 

$29aao 

800 

297.78 

i,:oo 

403.33 

720 

448.00 

720 

272.00 

800 

37.78 

800 

253.33 

480 

2.67 

480 

158.67 

GOO 

200.54 

600 

389.67 

480 

86.00 

480 

318.04 

SOO 

600.00 

400 

332.00 

9oaoo 


PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 


-Pint  Sidgt  boarding- 
sehooL 


A.  M.  Graves 

W.T.  Manning 

CLMaika 

Clai«  MoAdam 

Fannie  B.  Shannon . 

M.E.Graves 

Carrie  Imboden  — 
Fannie  Williams . . . 
Rose  N.  Williams  . . 

Minnie  Sickle 

Warden  Keith 

B.L.  Calkins 

A.M.Ryan 

Marfcaret  Rogers  . . . 
F.  W.King 


Smployts  at  tight  day- 
tchoolt. 


Ada  M.  Clark 

T.J.Smith 

E.X.  Palmer 

E.M.Keith 

Augusta  Robertson. 

Carrie  Melvin 

A.  C.Porter , 

E.A.Pvne , 

W.T.  banning 

H.G.Wobb 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Teacher .- 

do 

do 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Seamsti'ess 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 

Harness  and  shoe  maker. . . . 


Teacher . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do., 

do.. 


July 
Oct 

'.% 

Sept 

July 

Oct 

July 

....do 

May 

July 

....do 

May 

July 

Jan. 


1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 


1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 


1,1887 
1,1886 


1,1887 
1,1880 
1,1887 


July    1,1886 

'.'.'.'.do 

....do 

...  do 

....do 

....do 

Oct 

July 

Deo. 


1,1880 
1,1886 
7,1886 


Sept  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 

...do 

....do 

Apr.  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

July  20, 1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

Apr.  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

Mar.  31,1887 


Jnne  30, 1887 
....do  


...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

July  31,1888 
Juno  .10, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 


»i,ooo 

1,000 
600 

too 

450 
600 
600 
300 
400 
400 
600 
490 
460 
400 
720 


600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
60V 
600 
600 
600 
600 


$250.00 
790.00 
600.00 
600.00 
298.80 
190.110 
460.00 
300.00 
21.74 
•7.00 
009.00 
874.60 
75.40 
400.00 
180.00 


000.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 

80.  ee 

450.00 
190.00 
840.76 
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Ikble  giving  num^Hj  poiUhas,  period  o/«ert)«off,  aalariea  per  annum,  e^.^Contiaued* 
PONCA.  PAWNEE,  AND  OTOE  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TEBRITORT. 


Namo. 


PosiUoD. 


Commenco- 
meDt  of 
service. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 
per 

ftrninm. 


Amonnt 
paid. 


Pawmet  tcardiitt-tekooL 


CbM,A.Sliaw 

JLT.GmAoa 

nonoee  lIoKeDzie  . 

AaiiaM.G«nloii 

CacmEvre 

Salph  XWeelu 

JoluiB.Cac» 

B.r.AkSa 

LinnieSlukw , 

CartteL.  Davis 

Annie  U  Akin 

lLA.BaUey 

IcUa  L.  liaoM. 
Annie  Howell. 


Emily  Bavhytle 

Xarr  G  ilUngham  ■ . . . 
Annie E.  Wright ... 
Aaa  W.fianunook .. 

W.C.Wrij!h» 

myDobba 

Bapbemia  Sliermaa  . 

AanieSpeeroote 

Ikoaie  MTrigbt 

JaneTme 

Enpbemia  Sherman . 

ItankBaybyUe 

Joe  Carrion 

George  Howell 

ftukBayhylle 


Sap't  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Indnstrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

do 

do 

Seani8tt»a8 

....  do 

Assistant  seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

Baker 

do 

Laondreas 

do 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Heider  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Ponea  ioarding-ichooL 


BoAT.  Gordon 

A.UrWilli»ms 

AnnaN.  Gordon 

Mary  T.  Williama 

Annie  B.  Oabome ... . 

BlaBankin 

Annie  R.  Oabome 

A.a  P.  Niekelaon 

Battia  Nickelson 

Nettie  U.  English 

Delia  Briscoe 

Delia  Briaooe 

ItC.  Bankin 

Bolbla  Woman 

NeUie  Haiiy  Bear 

gaiah  Hew  Moon 

Mazy  Past  Walker.... 

BmaMBigUane 

Xmma  Bi(C  Mane 

.Anna  White  Feather. 


Sap't  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Teaoher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Indnstrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

, do 

Cook 

do 

Assistant  cook 

do 

do 

Lanndress , 

Assistant  lanndress 

do 

do 


oca*  6«ani<ii^(eftaat, 


A.  P.  Hutchison... 
Carrie  CScbnlU.. 
Emma  De  Knight . 
Nanbie  B.  Toung . 
Hattie  Hutchison  . 
Nannie  A.  Dalxell . 
Lnla  Anderson ... . 
Delia Giddings  ... 
BachelUcCraiy.. 
Birtie  Jaokaon  ... 
Alice  Art 


Sop't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher , 

....:do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Lanndress 

do 

do 


Julv  1,1880 
Sept.  1,1888 
July  1,1880 
ijept.  2,1888 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  13, 18t>6 
Joly    1,18«B 


Feb. 
July 
Sept. 
Feb. 
Joly 
Sept. 
July 


1,1887 
l,18t>ti 

a.ieaa 

1,1887 
1,188» 
2,1880 
1,1880 


Nov.  14,1860 
Apr.  12, 1887 
July  1.1880 
Sept.  8,1880 
July  1,1880 
Sept.  8,1880 
July  1,  llj8ti 
Sept.  l,lU>je 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  13, 1880 
Jan.  1, 1887 
Joly  1,1880 
Sept.  1,1880 
Nov.  7,1886 
Deo.  15, 1886 


Joly  1,1880 
Sept.  1,1880 
July  1,1880 
Sept.  1,1880 
July  1,1880 
Not.  4,1888 
Apr.  1,1887 
July    1,1888 

do 

....do 

Jan.  1,1887 
Joly  1,1880 
Jan.  1,1887 
Sept.  12, 1880 
Nov.  18,1886 
Apr.  1, 1880 
Sept.  21, 1886 
Aug.  21, 1880 
Oct.  1,1886 
Apr.    1,1887 


July    1,1888 

...do 

Apr.  1,1887 
July  1,1888 
May  17,1887 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  1,1886 

..  do 

July  1,1880 
Jan.  1, 1887 
Feb.  21, 1887 


Aug.  31, 1880 
June  30, 1887 

...do 

...do 

Aug.  31, 1880 
June3U,llM7 
Jan.  31,1887 
June  30, 1867 
Aug.31,18i0 
Jan.  31,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1886 
Feb.  28,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1880 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1886 
J  one  30,1887 
Auk.  31, 188f 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1880 
Dec.  31, 1880 
Mar.  81, 1887 
Aug.  SI,  1880 
Not.  0,1886 
Deo.  13,1880 
June  30, 1887 


Aug.  31, 1880 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  81, 1880 
June  80, 1887 
Not.  3,1880 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Apr.  12, 1887 
Mar.  31,1887 
Dec.  81, 1880 
June  30, 1887 
Dec.  81, 1880 
June  80, 1887 
Not.  16,1880 
Mar.  31, 1887 
J  one  30, 1887 

....do 

Sept.  30, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 


June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
May  16, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Ang.  31,  ItiSG 
June  30, 1887 

do 

Dec.  31,1880 
Feb.  19  1887 
June  30, 1887 


*000 
1,200 
000 
OOU 
300 
800 
MO 
MO 
480 
48V 
480 
300 
300 
120 
120 
120 
400 
400 
400 
4U0 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
240 
240 
240 
240 


*B0O 

too 
ouo 
000 

600 
600 
000 
MO 
480 
400 
400 
400 

\% 
12D 
120 
300 
120 
210 
210 


840 
600 

000 
400 
400 
300 
300 
30U 
200 
200 
300 


tlSLOO 

907.80 

000.00 

497.28 

60.60 

287.61 

816.50 

223.50 

80.80 

100.00 

198.70 

60.60 

298.37 

20.20 

85.84 

2&36 

67.40 

823.00 

67.40 

325.00 

20.20 

96.10 

20.20 

39.80 

30.00 

40.40 

4!t.71 

24.13 

131.09 


»151.60 

748.40 

101.00 

499.00 

205.39 

244.52 

150.00 

422.80 

860.00 

200.00 

200.00 

200.00 

200.00 

21.19 

44.34 

30.00 

165.65 

13.39 

105.00 

52.50 


840.00 

450.00 

150.00 

330.68 

49.48 

60.00 

249.40 

299.40 

100.00 

27.76 

107.47 


POTTAWATOMIE  AND  GBEAT  NEMAHA  AOENCT,  KANSAS. 


Kietapoo  boarding-tchooL 

Frank  M.CooTert 

L,.M.Ram8ey 

D.  Van  Talkenburg 


July  1,1886 
Jan.  21,1887 
Mar.  26, 1887 


Jan.  20,1887 
Mar.  23, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


$720 
720 
720 


Vioo.or 

128.00 

192.  «e 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Tabu  gimng  namet,  positions,  period  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continned. 
POTTAWATOMIE  A}(D  GREAT  NEMAHA  A6ENCT,  EANSAS-Continued. 


Kiekapoo  boarHng-sehool 
— ContlDneo. 


JohnUitcholl 

Annie  Linn 

MlUie  A.  McCrearr  . 

Alice  A.  Reed 

JpsetteDow 


Pottawatomit  boarding- 
tehool. 


Traak  Lyman 

FnnkA.HcQalre 

Nellie  A.  McCreaiy 

S.H.Grover 

Robert  Graves 

JolmEeasao..... 

Maxgie  Luuday 

Emma  Mattox 

UoUy  W.  Enowlea 

Elizabeth  MoAlexaoder. 

Alice  Ford 

Lnoy  Franklin 

Ida  Parteloir 

Clara  A.  Moon 

Ida  Ford 

Florence  Yoong 


Iowa  and  Sat  andPox 
toarding-sehooL 


Vincent  Chambers. 

L.  M.  Ramfwy 

Nancy  J.  Bagley. 


Maggie  Margrare.... 

Mcrilie  RamU 

Henry  H.Ayer 

W.B.  Hermon 

George  A.  Partelow. 

EmmaHattox 

ClaraA.  Ayer 

Emma  Mattox 

Annie  Sargent 

Maggie  Klrtia 

Harry  8.  Ayer 

Ida  Partelow 

MaryBagley 

Georgina  Ramsey.... 


Positkni. 


Industrial  teacher 

Matron  and  ass't  teacher  . 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook  and  lanndrese 


Sap't  and  principal  teacher 

do 

Matron  and  aas't  teacher . . . 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Seamstress 

, do 

do 

Cook 

do 

I<aandreas 

> do .« 

do 

do 

do 


Sap't  and  principal  teacher. 

do __ 

Matron  and  assistant  teacher 

do 

, do _ 

Indnstdal  teaoher 

do 

do   

Seamstress 

, do 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 


Commence- 
meAt  of 
series. 


Termination 
of  service. 


Jnly    1,1886 

do 

Jan.  17,1887 
Jnly    1,1886 


Jnly  1,1888 
Apr.  18,1887 
JolT  1,1886 
Jan:  16,1887 
July    1,1886 


Dec. 

July 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Jaly 
Sept 


1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1888 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1886 


Sept.  6,1886 
Oct  1,1886 
Jan.  21, 1887 
Apr.  17,1887 
May  16,1887 


July  1,1886 
Mar.  26,1887 
Jnly  1,1886 
Mar.  23,1887 
May  18,1887 
Sept  23, 1886 
Jan.  2S,1887 
Mar.  1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1.1887 
1,1886 


Jaly 
Oct. 
Mar. 

July    .., 

Sept  23, 1886 
Oct  20,1886 
Jan.  21,1887 
Sept  18, 1886 
Mar.  28,1887 


Jane  80, 1887 
Jan.  16,1887 
June  30, 1887 

...do 

....do 


Apr.  17,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Jan.  lM8i37 
Jane  80, 1887 
KOT.  80, 1888 
Juno  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1888 
Feb.  28,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Aug.  81, 1886 
June  80, 1887 
Sept  30, 1888 
Jan.  20,1887 
Apr.  16,1887 
M!ay  14, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 


Mar.  22, 1887 
Jane  80, 1887 
Mar.  22, 1887 
Apr.  30, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Jan.  24,1887 
Feb.  28,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
Jan.  24,1887 
June  30, 1687 
Aug.  13, 1886 
Oct  10,1886 
Jan.  20,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  22, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 


Salary 
per 

annum. 


480 
460 
800 
360 


720 
720 
480 
480 
480 
480 
300 
800 
300 
300 
300 
210 
240 
240 
240 
240 


720 
730 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
240 
240 


Amonnt 
paid. 


2n.88 
218.68 
800.60 
S6«.«v 


878.63 

146.87 

260100 

219.00 

10ft  M 

280.44 

7S.00 

124. 16 

100.83 

90.M 

24«.4( 

l&SO 

73.33 

67.21 

1&4C 

90.W 


S23.00 

102.00 

347. 0» 

6Lt« 

08.03 

16B.44 

4&66 

161.33 

7&00 

OS.  00 

100.83 

36.87 

22.01 

76.17 

133.33 

126.73 

04.00 


PaSBLO  AGENCY,  NEW  MEXICO 

Employts  at  twt  day- 
Julian  Aerts 

Teacher  ......           .    . 

Jaly    1.1886 

Oct     0, 1886 
Oct  12,1^8 
Feb.    3.1887 
Dec.  20, 1886 
Jane  30, 1887 
...do 

01,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

8274.46 

Lisxle  Clark 

do 

2«-8> 

in.es 

Henry  C.  Carsen 

do 

Deo.     1, 1886 
...  do  

O.F.Rodgers 

do 

64.35 

John  Penman 

do 

•Tan.   10,1887 
Feb.    4,1887 

476.00 

Page  Trotter. 

do 

406.  S6 

QUAPA-W  AGBNCT,  INDIAN  TERKITORT. 


Quapaw  boardingiehotl. 
E.K.  Dawes 

Sap't  and  prinoipal  teacher. 

Jnly    1,1886 
Aag.   1,1886 
July    1,1888 
Jan.  21,1887 
July  14, 1886 
Aug.  16^1886 
July    1.1886 

June  30, 1887 

....do 

Jan.  20,1867 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

...'.do 

....do 

....do 

6800 
600 
480 
480 
480 
240 
240 
240 

8800.00 

6(0.  4S 

George  Flint 

286.67 

T.  H.  Baker 

......do  ....    ..    . 

213.33 

Mary  E.  Dawes 

Matron 

481.74 

Gertrude  Charch 

210.66 

Fannie  McNamara 

Cook 

240.00 

Louisa  Drake 

Laundress 

240.00 
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TMegkiHg  names,  po»ition»,  period  of  tervice,  salariei  per  annum,  etc. — Continned. 
QTTAPAW  AGSNCT,  INDIAN  XERBIXOBT-Contiiraed. 


Xune. 


Poattion. 


Commeooe- 
ment  of 
•ervloe. 


TermlDation 
of  service. 


Sduy 

per 
Minam, 


Amonnt 
paid. 


SutM.  Shaienet,  and  Wy- 


HtnraodHall.... 

KueMuon 

Poet  y.  Adams. 

IM.  Loig 

Fen  T.Adams. 
B.C.  Grigjts. 


AslLoiut 

6i]lieH.BaU 

Merfam  Lawreooe. . 

Stella  Cniea..: 

8«dhGri«KS 

Bilk  Kaisnon 

Oon  K.  Zane 

I^iaBjer 


Sap't  and  principal  teadier. 

Teacher  

do 

do 

...do  

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron i. 

Seamstress 

Assistant  matron 

db 

Cook 

do ; 

Laondress 


...do 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Jnly 

Apr. 

.•^-Jo 

Sept 

Jan. 

Jaly 

Apr. 

July 


1,1886 


7,1887 
1,1887 
1, 1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 

ii'iMw' 

1,1887 
l,188lt 
1,1887 
1.1886 


Jone  30, 1887 

....do  

Feb.  6,1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 

...  do 

...do 

Dec.  81, 1880 
Mar.  81,1887 

....do.  

June  30, 1887 
...do 


AvM*  a*  *'"'—  day- 
Mkoob. 


KnTatsoD 

AlkRtJ.  Peery.. 
Atiioa  JaeksoD . 


Teacher 

do.. 

do.. 


Jnly    1,1886 

— do 

....do 


>Jane  30, 1887 

.do 

.do 


tooo 

600 
640 
510 
640 
480 
480 
480 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


480 
600 
480 


(600.00 
600.00 
325.60 

78.50 
135.00 
360.00 
120.00 
481).  00 
300.00 

99.40 

75.00 
225.00 

75.00 
800.00 


480.00 
600.00 
480.00 


QDINAIBLT  A6BNCT,  WASBIKOTOIf. 


S.H.Btlatt 

July    1,1886 
....do 

Jaoe80,1887 
do 

«600 
860 
300 

(600.00 

SoiiCWOIoaKhby 

Xatron 

360.00 

Cook 

....do  

....do  

800.00 

QHeei  rOagt  day  tthmA. 

HsjMOtsok 

Jnly    1,1886 

Jane  30, 1887 

400 

400.00 

BOSBBUO  AQENCT,  DAKOTA. 


Smftcyhat/curttm  day- 
teVwfa. 

JsaesF.Boyle 

Snp't  of  aU  the  schools 

Aug.  3,1886 
Jnly    1,1886 
do 

June  30, 1887 

...do 

..do 

AuR.  20, 1888 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  23. 1886 
June  80, 1887 

(900 
600 
600 
600 
600 
AOO 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
300 
300 
800 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 

(819.28 

Mra  Loey  Bt  Arnold 

Iln.M.B.DaiEan 

600.00 

do 

600.00 

UinideK.  Meade 

do 

....do  

83.15 

MarisuaG.Eane 

do 

Deo.  20,1888 
July    1,1888 
Oct     1, 1886 
Jnly    1,1886 
do    

819. 57 

HKdlie  Wright 

do ., 

150.00 

do 

450.00 

WflUamH^mes 

do 

138.58 

WilUim  Cartwrieht 

do 

600.00 

Kmest  J.  Walker! 

do 

....do  

600.00 

Oeorn  C  Doaclass 

do 

do 

Mar.  10, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 

....do 

do     ..  .. 

414.04 

AbUeTharar.. 

do •. 

Mar.  IJ,  1887 
July    1,1886 

186.00 

KiaakRLowU 

do 

ooaoo 

OsTid  W.  Parmelee 

do 

600  00 

LutheraBaow 

do 

...do    

...do 

600.00 

JsaiMH.Wdoh 

do 

....do  

....do  

600.00 

SaamD.Smedea 

do 

Feb.  15,1887 
Feb.  28, 1887 
Feb.  24, 1886 
July    1,1886 
,,do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do.. 

225.03 

B-CHin 

BsRbaAKane 

do 

203.37 
104.97 

awaWKsS":::::;:;:. 

do 

300.60 

UtiMrStaadlnsBear 

do 

300.00 

SsnhC.  Harris. 

do 

....do  

...do 

800.00 

)In.O.W.Paimeleo 

do 

...do 

....do 

300.00 

BdeOooilasa 

...:..do;""" "":     : 

do 

Jnly    6,1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

...do 

....do 

4.08 

MnjAMo^  :;::... . 

do 

Mar.  11, 1887 
Feb.  28, 1887 
Feb.  15,1887 
Oct     1,1886 

92.60 

tLHni..... 

do . 

101.68 

IsHaJ.Dabney 

do 

112.47 

AJiesSdunldt.. 

do 

200.60 
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TabU  giving  names,  poaitioM,  period  ofterviee,  salaries  per  annum,  eie. — Continued. 

EOtJND  VALLEY  AGENCY,  CALIFORNIA. 


Name. 

Poaition. 

Commence- 
ment of 
aerrioe. 

Termination 
of  soTTioe. 

Salary 

per 
ana  am. 

Amouit 
paid. 

Employti  a*  two  day- 
W.  A.Bay 

Jaly    1,1886 
May  27, 1887 
Joly    1,1886 
Not.    8,1886 
Jaly    1,1886 
Jaly  23, 1886 
Joly  1,1886 

May  26,  ISfT 
Jnne30,1887 
Not.   8.1886 
Jane  30, 1887 
Joly  24, 1886 
June  30, 1X87 
....do 

$720 
720 
720 
720 
120 
120 
120 

«6Sa77 
60  23 

Emma  Dunlap.. .......... 

do 

Mr8.M.G.  Wmiey 

do 

25&80 

Edith  Tatea       .'. 

do 

463.69 

Mary  Bay... 

7.83 

do 

112. 17 

Maggie  Tillotaon 

do 

120  00 

SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY,  INDIAN  TEEBITOBY. 


Ahtmtet  Shmmee  hoari- 
ing-tehool. 


L.H.Bmbaler... .... 

Thomas  S.  Mafray  . . . 
Tbomaa  W.  AUbrd  ... 

Flora  Uay 

John  Whitehead 

Benn  Bertrand 

M.J.BTubaker 

(jaisli  J.  Murray 

Uary  Whitehead 

Barbary  Bertrand ... . 

Emma  J.Cooley 

Mamie  Spylwok 

Hilda  CaaaloB 

Jennie  Cirar 

'Philomel  Fuller  

Stephen  Pen-son-nah . 


Sat  and  Fox  hoarding- 
wAooI. 


J.L.Shinn 

Jennie  Shinn 

Loniaa  Sbina 

Clara  Spinning 

Alice  U.  Lowe 

Mary  Hoore 

Soaa  Mah.ko-sah-toe . 

W.C.  Powell 

Moses  Denney 

Jackson  Caih 


Sap't  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Teaober 

...Tlldo 

Indastrlal  teacher 

do 

Matroo 

do 

Cook , 

Cook 


kondress . 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Laborer  ... 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook  

Laundress 


.do. 


Laborer  . 

do.. 

do.. 


Sept.  1,1886 
Jan.  1, 1887 
July  1, 1886 
Oct.  19, 1886 
July  1,1886 
Apr.  1,1887 
July  1,1886 
Jan.  1, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Apr.  1, 1887 
July  1, 1880 

Oct.  i'lSV 
Jan.  1,1887 
Apr.  1,1887 
Jnly  1, 1886 


Sept  1, 1886 

do 

....do 

July  1,1886 

do 

...do 

Apr.  1,1887 
Jnly  1,1886 
Oot.  11, 1888 
Not.  21, 1886 


Dec.  31, 1888 
Jaoe  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  81, 1887 
June  80, 1887 
Deo.  31, 1887 
Jane  30, 1687 
Mar.  31, 1887 
JuneSO,  1887 

do 

Sept.  30, 1886 
Deo.  31, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
JuneSO,  1887 
....do 


Jane  30, 1887 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Mar.  31, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Sept.  80, 1886 
Not.  20, 1886 
June  30, 1887 


(720 
720 
SOO 
600 
860 


360 
360 
800 
SOO 
800 
300 
800 
300 


650 
BOO 
360 
800 
800 
300 
800 
SOO 
300 
300 


SAN  CABLOS  AGENCY,  ARIZONA. 


iSSsn  Oartoi  boarding- 
school. 

J.B.Watkin8 __., 

Marah  S.  Fredericks ...... 

Marah  S.  Putnam 

Hope  V.  Ghiselln 

Mrs.  Bettie  M.  Watkins.. 

AhChln 

Ah  Lee 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher : 

do 

do 

Matron 

Cook 


Not.  15, 1886 
Oct.  17,  1886 
Feb.  1,1887 
May  10, 1887 
Not.  15, 1886 
Not.  18, 1886 
Sept  13, 1886 


JuneSO,  1887 

«1,000 

Jan.  81,  1887 

720 

May   9,1887 

720 

Jane  30, 1887 

720 

....do 

720 

....do 

GOO 

do 

SOO 
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Tablt  giving  name»,  positions,  period  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continned. 
SAKTEB  AGENCY,  NEBKASEA. 


Mame. 


Ptwition. 


CommeDce- 
ment  of 
■errioe. 


Tennination 
of  Mrrice. 


Salary 

per 
annam. 


Amoant 
paid. 


Stmt  boardimg-tchool. 


WmiKD  K.  DaTiaoD . 

Huj  Lindsay 

Alenndor  Tooog . . . 

SamaaLSolley 

Annie  vardnar...... 

LDU«  W.  Dongan 

XeUieLisdMy 

AaMiiaJoDM 

LocTKedowl 

Alice  Bamaay 

HiryWUpple 

Snail  Goodteaohar.. 

f  alia  Cbapmao 

BlenFayPay 

IfaiT  Hoffman  .,.,.. 

LalaUillen 

Hirgarct  Chapman  . 


Sop't  and  principal  teacher. 

Matron 

Indnatrial  teacher 

do 

Teacher 

do 

Seanistreas 

Assiatant  aeamstrees 

do 

Cook 

Aaaistant  cook 

do 

do 

Laondreaa 

do 

do 

do 


XntfloyfM  of  two  day- 
schools. 


John  E.  Smith. 
HoMa  Locke . . 


Teacher . 
, do.. 


Jal7  I,  ism 

....do 

....do  

Oct.  1«,  1880 
Oct.  2, 1886 
Jan.  20, 1887 
Jolv    1,  1886 

...iio 

Oct.  8, 1886 
July  1, 1886 
Aug.  7,  1886 
Oct.  1,  1886 
Dec.  1,1886 
Jnly  1, 1886 
Oct.  1.  1886 
Ang.  7,  1886 
Oct.    1,  1886 


Jnly    1,1886 


JnneSO,  1887 

...do 

Oct.  18,  1886 
Jan.  19,  1887 
June  30, 1887 

...do 

....do    

Sept.  30, 1886 
Jnae30,1887 

...  do 

Sept.  30, 1886 
Not.  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
Jane  30. 1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 


June  30, 1887 
....do 


(800 
SCO 
480 
480 
480 
480 
360 

se 

06 
860 
ISO 
ISO 
ISO 
150 
ISO 
ISO 
ISO 


600 
COO 


*800:00 

COO.  00 

143.48 

12L85 

857.40 

213.87 

360.00 

24.00 

70.18 

360.00 

22.49 

24.  M 

87.60 

37.  SO 

112.50 

22.49 

112.50 


600.00 
600.00 


SHOSHONE  AOBNCr,  WYOMING. 


mad  Sivtr  boarOtng- 
acAooL 


J.Soberts 

AM.  Johnson 

B.  Godmondsen . . . . . 
H.Gndniondaen..... 

J.Boberts 

SuahBoborts 

Sherman  Coolidge .. . 

6.B.Jonea 

Somner  Black  Coal. 

Mary  C.  Jones 

Jesie  SoUiran 

Laura  E.  Smiley 

AenMRaaaell 

jTP.O'Neil 

ChaileaTook 

Adam  Redman 

Siiii;Lee 

Belle  Palmer 

CGudmnndsen  .... 

CharleaSUber 

JohnB-WUson 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

do 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 


Indnstrial  teacher 

Assistant  indnatrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Assistant  cook 

do 

do ■. , 

Laundress 

Carpenter 

.....do 


Jnly  1,1888 
Nov.  14. 1886 
May  12. 1887 
July  1,1888 
Mar  12, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
July   1,1886 

.'."idol""" 
May  12,1887 
July    1,1886 

do 

....do 

Sept  21, 1886 
.Tuly  1.1846 
Jan.  1.1887 
Apr.  1,1887 
July   1,1886 

do 

Not.  16, 1886 


Not.  13, 1886 

9960 

May  11, 1886 

900 

June  30, 1887 

000 

May  11,1887 

500 

June  30, 1887 

500 

Dec.  81,1886 

500 

May  11,1887 

SOO 

June  30, 1887 
....do 

800 
180 
720 

May  11, 1887 

June  30, 1887 

720 

do 

480 

...do 

400 

Sept.  15, 1886 

720 

June  80, 1887 

720 

Dec  31, 1886 

180 

Mar.  31,1887 

180 

June  30, 1887 

180 

....do 

40O 

Nov.  15, 1886 

840 

June  30, 1887 

840 

9332.61 
443.76 
128.63 
43L32 
68.68 
250.00 
181.32 
800.00 
180.  UO 
621. 10 
98.90 
480.00 
400.00 
150.  S5 
550.57 
90.00 
45.00 
45.00 
400.00 
315.00 
625.00 


SILETZ  AGENCY,  OREGON. 


SUctz  boarding^settool. 


Harlan  H.  Soyal .. 
Varian  F.Carter.. 

KaryA.Boyal 

O.ECarter 

Hr8.L.F.Gleason. 
AMra  J.Mayea... 
AlTira  J.Mayea... 
Klamath  Harriett. 
Annie  Shellbead.. 

David  Enoa 

Ellen  Selsio 

MaiyPidd]«}ohn., 
Annie  Peire 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

do 

Teacher  

do 

Matron 

do 

Cook 

do 

Seamstress 

Indnstrial  teaolior 

Laundress 

do 

do 


Sept  10, 1888 
Feb.  1,1887 
Sept  10, 1880 
Fch.    1, 1887 


July 
Nov. 
July 
Nov. 


1,1886 
2,1886 
1,1883 
2,1 


July  1,1 8«6 
Jnlv  29, 1886 
July  1,1886 
•T.in.  1, 1887 
May  26, 1887 


Jan.  31,1887 

$800 

June  30, 1887 

800 

Jan.  31,1887 

400 

June  30. 1887 

400 

Nov.    1,1880 

600 

June  30, 1887 

500 

Nov.   1,1886 

360 

Jane  30, 1887 

350 

,.  do 

400 

...do 

720 

Dec  31, 1886 

800 

May  25, 1887 

300 

June  80, 1887 

300 

t314  64 
331.11 
157.26 
165.  S« 
168.48 
3.11. 52 
117.94 
232.06 
400.00 
66S.20 
150.00 
129.83 
2«l67 
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SISSSTON  AQENCT,  DAKOTA. 


Kama. 

Poeitlon. 

Commence- 
ment of 
service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

SaUwy 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

Uanudt  labor  boarding- 
tdwoL 

T.C.Oardon  ............. 

Sap't  and  principal  teaoher. 
Matron 

July  1,1886 

Jane  80, 1887 
....do  

$1,000 
720 
800 

600 
600 
600 
600 
800 
600 
400 
300 
360 
420 
380 
360 
360 
800 
800 
600 
600 
600 
800 

11. 000. 08 

Mn.  Kate  Gordon 

7S0.00 

do 

do 

•800.00 

Carrie  D.  Victor 

do 

.do .    .  .. 

Feb.    1,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Aug.  17. 1888 
June  30, 1887 
Apr.  25, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 

do 

Feb.    8,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 

....do 

do 

353.34 

Edith  Walker 

do : 

Feb.    2,1887 
Jnly   1.1886 
Not.    1,1886 
Jaly  1.1886 
Apr.  28, 1887 
JalT   1,1888 

24&67 

Sadie  Latta 

do 

78.26 

James  W.  Lvnd 

do 

8M.46 

Thomas  P.  (Greene........ 

IndoBtrial  teacher.......... 

4^.21 

do 

108.70 

O.W.MoCleUand 

Bdith  Walker 

AnUbmt  indostrial  teaoher. 
SeamatrcM  ................. 

400.00 
218.00 

Sarah  Perkine 

do 

Feb.  2S,  1887 
July  1,1888 

128.00 

EmmaV.  Slosson.  

Cook 

42a  OU 

Lannie  J.  Brown 

Baker 

360.00 

Clara  0. 3fatthew8 

do 

Dec  31, 1886 
Jane  SO,  1887 
Mar.  31.1887 
Jane  30, 1887 

....do  

Oct  15,1888 
June  30, 1887 
....do 

180.00 

Carrin  Rodeers 

do 

Jan.    1,1887 
July  1,1886 
Apr.  2S,  1887 
July    1,1886 
Jnly  16,1888 
Oct.  16,1886 
Jan.  21,1887 

180.00 

J.M.PbUllppi 

Etameas  and  shoe  maker.... 
do 

800.00 

147.26 

O.  Vanderbeyden 

TaUor.. 

Blacksmith .......  ......  .. 

800.00 

Henry  Qninn 

125.00 

do 

854.82 

Frank  C.Iograham 

Printer 

286.06 

SOUTHEBIT  UTB  AGENCT,  COLOBADO. 

SmiOtm  T7t»  day-tchool 
MaryOrr 

Teacher  

July    1,1886 

Jane  30, 1887 

115 

4000.00 

Walter  A.  Wilson 

Cook 

500.00 

STAlTDIirO  EOCK  AGENCT,  DAKOTA. 


boarding-school. 

Gertrude  MoDermott 

Martina  Sheviin 

Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 
Teaoher   . 

July    1,1888 

Jane  30, 1887 
....do  

«720 
800 
800 
480 
480 
380 
380 
860 
240 
380 

7M 
800 
480 
380 
360 
380 
480 

800 
481) 
800 
480 
500 
680 
600 

»;20.00 
800.00 

Bridget  McGetUgan 

do 

....do  

...do 

....do 

800.00 

Indostrial  teaoher 

...  do  

480.00 

AddwEagster 

do 

....do 

480.00 

Anselma  Auer 

Seamstress  .........  ........ 

..  do 

do 

380.00 

Koee  Widour 

Cook 

....do 

Sept.  30, 1886 
June  30, 1687 

do 

....do 

90.00 

do 

Oct.     1,1888 
JolT    1,1886 

278.08 

Rosalia  Doppler 

Anaistont cook  ......  .... 

240.80 

Josephine  Decker 

LaondroBS  .................. 

180.00 

Agrieuttitral  boarding- 

Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 
Teacher 

July    1,1888 

June  30, 1887 
do 

720.00 

BhabanaStoup 

800.00 

Meinrad  Widmer 

....do 

....do 

480.00 

Scholastica  Knndig 

MadtdaCatUni ..' 

Cook    

....do  

do 

....do  

380.00 

do 

380.00 

Theresa  Markle 

....do 

....do 

....do  

808.00 

Nicholas  Kag 

U^fohanioal  teaiiher    

....do  

480.00 

Employit  M  Jtvt  day- 
lehoots. 

Aaron  C.Wells 

Jaly    1.1886 

Jone30,1887 
do  ....... 

800.80 

Josephine  Wells 

AraistaDt  teaoher. ......... . 

480.00 

....do  

....do 

600.00 

do 

....do 

480.00 

Maria  L.  Van  Solen ...    . 

Teacher    ...........  ..... 

...do 

do 

500.00 

E.P.MoFadaen 

do 

do 

....do 

500.00 

Rosa  Bearfiioe 

do .         . 

do 

500.00 
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nUe  gU>i»g  namet,  potitiona,  period  of  aervioe,  »alarie$per  annum,  e<o.— Continued. 
UINTAH  VALLBT  AOBNCT,  TTTAH. 


VoMoa. 


Commence- 
ment of 
■ervioe. 


Tetmlnatian 

Salary 

of  service. 

per 

JnneSO,  188T 

(900 

Mar.  81, 1887 

000 

Jnne  30, 1887 

600 

Mar.  31, 1887 

500 

Apr.    7,1887 

500 

Jane  30, 1887 

600 

....do 

380 

Amoont 
paid. 


rialat  ioaritng-tehool. 


fkni*  A  Weeka 
Clam 


Stinger 

ilLlfoian.., 
AnJelLUerian... 

IbirJ.Beed 

Ltmca  J.Howard.. 
Mij 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Uatron 

do 

Cook  

do 

do 

Lanndreaa 


July 
Sept. 
Apr. 
Sept. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


1,1886 
1,1888. 
1,1887 
1,1888 
1,1887 
8,1887 


May  14, 1887 


«003.00 
8t&03 
150.00 
200.76 
0.62 
115.38 
64.56 


XniATILLA  AGENCT,  OREGON. 


VmtltBm  hoarding-iekooL 


CADaLatte 

Umbeth  MeCormlek. 


iPase 

UMbethHeaalen.. 

liuyJ.Carr 

litiyP.  CoAy 

Mtryr.  Coflby 

AlbMtJalm 

KwM Hinthom  .., 

LLCoDiardy 

BqjninF.DaTia.. 

Mtrji.Bjna 

MolBa  Snath 

JoIkA  Towie 

LAWhitoomb.... 

AkCboag 

KMaPleara 

KMtadBeyiiolda .. 

Hun 

HuylLWalteca... 
SOenBarke 


Sap't  and  principal  teaclier. 

do 

do 

Teadier 

do 

v^v/.ioy^v"."'".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

do 

do 

Indoatrlal  teaolier 

do 

Katnm 

do 

Seamstraas 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

do 

Lanndreaa 

do 


Jaly  1,1886 
Oct.  26,1888 
Nor.  1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 


July 
Oct 
Nov. 
Jnly 


Oct.  26^1886 
Mot.  1,1866 
Jnly   1,1886 

do 

....do 

Feb.    1.1887 


Jnly 
Nov. 
Jnly 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Jnly 
Nov. 


1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1.1886 
1,1886 


Oct.  25,1886 
Oct.  30.1886 
Jane  30, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
Oct.  30,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.30, 18M 
Ooi.  31,1886 
Jane  30, 1887 

...do 

....do 

Oct  30,1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Sept  80, 1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Oct  30,1886 
Dec  81,1886 
Mar.  31. 1887 
Jane  80, 1887 
Oct  30,1886 
JnneSO,  1887 


«800 
900 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 
8(0 
600 

soo 

500 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


)386.U 
12.23 
390.45 
150.00 
48.91 
399.45 
150.00 
■  7.82 
310.66 
84a  00 
600.00 
165.76 
206.94 
100.00 
286.30 
132.60 
66.30 
100.00 
100.00 
132.60 
266.30 


WABM  SPBINGS  AGENCY,  OREGON. 


Fan*  ^ringt  boarding- 


Dl  J.  Holme* 

MatyF.WIieeler.. 

K.  A.  Downer 

livrli.  Holme*... 

EUmlUer 

XmtL.  Holmes... 
SdJePitt 


SamaMa    bO€vdiitg- 


w.  H.  Bmnk  ■ . . 

E.D.  Sloan 

Eatly  K.  Sloan. 
UakaBmnk.. 
I-cniaaBnrak.. 
EwavE-Sloaa. 


Snp'tand  principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

Matron 

do 

Seamstrea* 

Cook  and  lanndreaa 

do 


Snn't  and  principal  teacher. . 
Inanstrtof  teacher 


Matron. 

do 

Seamstresa 

do 

Cook  and  lanndreaa. 


Jnlv   1,1886 

— do 

....do 

Oct  25,1886 
Jnlv    1,1886 

do 

Oct  2M886 


July    1,1886 

— do 

....do 

Nov.  1,1886 
■Tuly  1,1888 
Nov.  1,1886 
Jnly    1,1886 


Jnne  80, 1687 

....do 

Oct  24,1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 

...do 

Oct  24,1886 
June  30, 1887 


Jnne  30, 1887 

....do.! 

Oct  31,1886 
Jane  30, 1887 
Oct  81.1886 
Jane  30, 1887 
....do 


(800 
480 
480 
480 
480 
400 
400 


800 

800 
480 
480 
480 
480 
400 


$800.00 
480.00 
151.30 
82a  70 
480.00 
126.08 
273.02 


800.00 
800.00 
160.00 
820.00 
lOO.OJ 
820.00 
400.00 


WESTERN  SHOSHONE  AOBNCT,  NEVADA. 


Watmk   Shctton*    iay- 
aolooi. 

IddaeL.  Whies 


Teacher  . 


Mar.  14, 1887 


.Tone  81, 1887 


«720 


*210.< 
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Table  giving  names,  positioHs,  period  of  service,  salaries  per  annum,  etc. — Continued. 
WHITE  EAETH  AGENCY,  MINNESOTA. 


Name. 


Position: 


Commence- 
ment of 
eervioe. 


Terminiitlan 
of  serrice. 


Salary 

per 
annnm. 


Wiite  Sarth  boarding- 
school. 


S.  ALHome 

Julia  H.  Warren 

MatTKle  UoArtbur  ■ . 
NeUie  B.  Grantham . 

C.  BellODKie 

Frances  Bobidcaa . . . 

C.Charette 

J.  B.LoDzan 

Robert  A.  Morrison  . 

O.Bobideau 

Benjamin  Caswell. . . 


Leeeh  Lake  boarding. 
school. 


W.A.Hayden 

Jennie  E. Price  .... 
Carrie  A.  Hayden . 
Bnth  Hah  Eoonce. 
M.  Chonlnord 


Bed  Lake  boardingsehoot 


Jerry  Sheehan  .. 

H.HethJr , 

Mary  C.  English. 

L.L.  Laird , 

E.  Graves 

Isabel  Martin ... . 

M.Joordon 

M.Jonrdon 

Eliza  Jonrdon 


Sice  Bicer  day-school. 


Lottie  O.  Panldlng . 
Annie  B.Slettbak.. 


Sop'titnd  principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

Carprnter. 

Janitor 

...... do 

do 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

Matron 

Cook 

Laundress % 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

Matron , 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 

do 


Teacher  . 
Cook 


July   1,1886 

Nov.   i,"l886' 
July    1,1886 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

July  16,1886 
Apr.    1,1886 


July    1,1S86 

"Ang.l4,'i'88'6' 
July  1,1886 
....do 


July    1,1886 


....do 

....do 

...  do 

...  do 

Feb.  1,1887 
July '  1. 1885 
Feb.    1,1887 


July 
Oct. 


1,1880 
1,1886 


June  30, 1887 
....do 


...do 

....do 

....do 

....do  

....do 

..  do 

July  15, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1687 
Jnne  30, 1887 


June  30, 1887 

...do 

...do    

....do 

...do 


May  31,1887 
Oct.  9, 1886 
June  30, 1887 

....do 

...do. 
Jan.    1. 1887 
June  30, 1887 
J.in.  31,1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 


Apr.  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 


WOO 
«I0 
480 
480 
240 
300 
180 
840 
3>W 
300 
300 


600 
480 


120 
120 


480 
480 
300 
180 
120 
120 
120 
120 


480 
120 


YAKIMA  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON. 


Takinta  boarding-school. 


Francis  Reinhard 

Samuel  Envart 

William  RNewlaud  . 

Peter  Kslama 

William  R.  Newland  . 

Peter  Kaliuna 

William  E.  Newland  . 

S.C.C.  Newland 

Lillie  Kalasia   

Benjamin  G.  Peck .... 

Maud  McDonald 

Lillie  Kalama 

Ella  Wilson  

Margaret  S.  Waters . . 
Gertrude  Shattock . . . 

Susie  Hendricks 

Alice  McDonald 

S.  T.  Mnnson 

Celeste  Lacy 

Mary  Billy 

JackToles 

George  Meacfaam  .... 


Sup't  and  principal  teaoher. 

do 

Industrial  teacher 


.do: 


do 

do 

Principal  teacher. 

do 

do 

do 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Matron    

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

Disciplinarian 


Jnly  1,1886 
Mar.  23, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  8,1886 
Oct.  1, 1886 
.Tan.  1,1887 
Sept.  6,1886 
Oct.  1, 1886 
Not.  15, 1S86 
July    1,1880 

....do 

Sept.  7,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
■Tulv  1,1886 
Sept.  11, 1886 
Jan.  14, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  28, 1886 
Deo.  28, 1886 
Jan.  1, 1SR7 
Jnly  1,1886 
Oct.  12,1886 


Feb.  27, 1887 

$1,000 

June  30, 1887 

1,000 

Sept.   5,1886 

720 

Sept.  30, 1886 

720 

Dec.  31,1886 

7-20 

June  30, 1887 

720 

Sept.  30, 1886 

720 

Nov.  14, 1886 

720 

Jnne  30, 1887 

720 

July  20,1886 

720 

July  20, 1886 

600 

Nov.  14. 1886 

-      600 

June  30, 1887 

600 

...do 

600 

Jan.  13,1887 

500 

June  30, 1887 

500 

Jnly  20, 1886 

60<1 

Deo.  27, 1886 

500 

June  30, 1887 

600 

...do 

400 

Oct.  11,1886 

120 

June  30, 1887 

120 
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r«W«  iiviHg  namet,  posilioM,  period  of  aercice,  salaries  per  annum,  eto. — Continued. 
TAJTKTON  AGENCr.  DAKOTA. 


Ktme. 


Poiitloo. 


Commenoe- 
ment  of 
service. 


Tennlnttion 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
aauttm. 


Amoaot 
paid. 


TnU«  hoarding-iehool 


FenrSdden 

hi™  Ware 

ICaod]!.  Campbell 

ZaoaABates 

J.W.Mellott 

MMTLTandal 

MmtL.  Vandal 

LUalLSeMeD 

BbSiiDpMa 

BMMAltelloU 

/mieDiaie 

VinoieBonen 

Tirj^  KatoryedoU. . 
Tietofia  Areooge . . . . . . 

Mimia  Kime; 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Indnstrial  teacher 

Aasifitant  teacher 

do 

Matron 

Seainstress 

Cook 

Aasistantcook 

Laandress 

Assistant  laondress 

do 

Assistant  seamstress 


July    1,1886 

...  do 

....do 

May  21, 1887 
Julv    1,1886 

-.  do 

Jan.  1, 1887 
July    1,1886 

do 

....do 

...do 

....do  

Oct.  1,1886 
Jan.  23,1887 
Oct.     1,1886 


June  30, 1887 

...do 

Mar.  31, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 

...do 

Deo.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
do 


do 

do 

...do 

...do 

.Tan.  22,1887 
June  30, 1887 
....do  


tl,0«0 
600 
600 
600 
600 
240 
360 
600 
420 
360 


tl,000.00 

600.00 

4SO.0O 

67.  S8 

600.00 

120.00 

180.00 

500.00 

411.83 

360.00 

80.00 

360.00 

18.67 

2&33 

45.00 
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TubU  of  itaUitie$  relating  to  population,  citize»if  ireu,  reatUng  end 


Kame  of  agenoy  and  tribe. 


ABIZOKA. 

Colorado  Biver  Agency. 


Hobave 

Chimebaevis . 
Tama 


PimaAatnoii. 


Pima 

Uarioopa.. 
Papago.... 


iSon  Oarlot  Ageney.  a 


Wbite  Moantaiii  Apaobe , 

San  Carlos  Apaobe 

ApaobeToma 

ApacbeTonto 

ApaobeUobave 

Coyatero  Apache 

Warm  Springs  and  Chirioabna  Apaohe., 


Iniiant  in  Arizona  not  under  on  agent 


Mobave.. 
Snppat .... 
Hiuuapai., 


CAUFORlrlA. 

Hoopa  YaOey  Agency. 


Hoopa 

Klamath— 

RegnaBaDche 

WIrks-wab  RaDobe. 


Hoppa  Kanohe . 
Wakel  Banobe . 
Too-mp  Bancbe . . 
Sah-stI  Banobe... 
Ai-yolch  Kanobe . 
Sorper  Banobe... 


Miuton  Ageney. 


Serranos' 

Diegnenos  .... 

Coahnilla 

San  Lais  Bey . 


Bound  Tattey  Ageney. 


TTkte  and  Wylackle 

Pitt  Biver  and  Potter  Valley. 

Little  Lake 

Redwood 

Conoow 


Tule  River  Agency. 

Tale  Biver 139 

Wiobnmai,  Kewesb,  and  King's  Biver oSM 

0  Ta)cen  fh>m  report  for  18M. 


769 
a202 
0800 


4,108 

310 

2,162 


1,687 
767 
268 
867 
667 
310 
411 


a214 
a728 


460 

64 

19 
22 
4 
15 
18 


490 

872 

S97 

1,163 


107 
43 

167 

144 


17 


Number 

who  wear 

citizens' 

dross. 


200 


4,S00 


65 


460 


03,112 


551 


139 


2,080 


2,  on 


S     !S 

D       IS 


82 


150 


40 


107 


75 


12 


340     40      500 


10 


Si 

si 


^.5 

a  o 


12 


430 
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BBUOIOin. 

nUAL. 

CRIMIKAL. 

NoiBbeT 

•fmlMion- 

aries. 

i 
■g 

|l 

■s 

1 

1 

.9 

3 

s 
g 

1 

1 

s 

Amount*  con- 

tribntedby 

religions 

societies. 

II  j 

ill 

sis 

1 

a 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Nnmber 
of  Indians 
kiUed  dar- 
ing year. 

4 

k 

!| 

r 

Kamber  of 

Indian 

oriminala 

panished 

daring  tlie 

year. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

& 

1 
1 

i 

n 

1 

1 
a 

i 

8 

"•a 

1'° 
a 
o 

11 

•3 

1 

a 

B 

1.0« 
1,8«2 

1,4B3 

23 

48 

27 
13 

26 

1 

1 

*300 

*1,000 

3 

1 

10 

.... 

3 
2 

8 



43 

? 



1 

100 

42S 

11 

11 

■ 

2.000 

300 

SID 
389 

24 

19 
11 

47 

• 

7 
12 

US 

2 

10 

1 

40 

1 

•«••• 

.... 

..,...., 

.... 

•••r** 

.... 

.... 

>••• 
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Taih  of  statistioi  relating  to  population,  citizent'  dress,  reading  and 


Kame  of  agency  and  tribe. 


CALIFORNIA— continued. 
Indians  in  California  not  under  an  agent. 


Sierra  County 

El  Dorado  County. . 
MendociDO  County. 

Shasta  County 

Yolo  County 

Tehama  County 

Soluno  CouDty 

LaAseu  Coanty 

Colusa  County 

Eumboldt  County.. 

Marin  County 

Sonoma  County 

Butt«  County 

Plumas  County 

Placer  County 

NapaCouuty 

Sutter  County 

A  mador  County 

Nevada  County 

Lalse  County 


COLOEADO. 

Soutliem  JJte  Agency. 

MoaohetJte 

Capote  TJte -.. 

Wheeminucbe  Ute 

JicariUa  Apache  a 


Cheyenne  River  Agency. 


Blaclcfeet  Sioux 

Sans- Arc  Sionx 

Minneconjou  Sioux. 
Two  Kettle  Sioux  . . 
Mixed-bloods  


Crow  Orcejfc  and  Lower  BruU  Agency. 

Lower  Tanktonnals  Sioux 

Lower  Brul6  Sionx 

I>eviV»  Lake  Agency. 

Sionx 

Chippewa,  Turtle  Mountain 

Fort  Berthold  Agency. 

Arickaree 

Groa  Ventre 

Mandan 


Pine  Eidge  Agency. 


Ogalalla  Sioux 

"Northern  Cheyenne  . 
Mixed-bloods 


12 

193 

,240 

,037 

47 
150 

21 
330 
3 

224 
lli; 
33!) 
5: 
608 

91 

C4 

12 
272 

98 
774 


281 

1U7 

517 

1785 


199 
731 
1,212 
642 
153 


1,103 
1,149 

928 
1,126 

501 
502 
286 


4,19- 

323 
46: 


Number 

who  wear 

citizpus' 

di'ess. 


19- 


18 
817 


55 


22 


800 
2j; 


900 
920 


900 


900 


303 
125 


28 
200 


19 


295 
184 


250 

102 


250       150 


4,082 


®  5 


*  9 

as  » 
;2  ^ 


20 


1,410 


65 


300 


150 
67 


110 

200 


160 


23 


((  Recently  removed  to  Soatbem  Ute  from  Mesoalero  Agency 


6  Taken  from  report  for  1884- 
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BKUGIOUB. 

VITAL. 

CBIMINAL. 

Kamber 
oTiDtMion- 

arifis. 

a 
a 

O 

.1  = 

o 

1 

a 

c 
>5 

m 

ta 
a 

3 

a 

9 

y 

o 

3 
'A 

Amoants  con- 
tributed by 
religious 
societies. 

ll 
II. 

agS 

1 

•s 

u 

V 

a 

'A 

CD 

1 
-a 

c 

a 

0 
>!1 

Number 
of  Indiana 
killed  dur- 
ing year. 

5 

li 

,|i 

I' 

3 

'A 

Nnmlier  of 

Indian 

criminals 

punitdied 

(lu ring  the 

year. 

3 

o 

.11 

-3'S 

^■s 

li 

«■- 

9 
» 

a 

is 

•  .2 
21 
^" 

4j  a 

?  « 

-~    Eft 

=  i 
ll 

3 

■A 

£ 

— 

1 

S 
'a 

"a 

1 

o 

9 

i, 

s 
a, 

5  1 

§ 

a 

M 
>> 

CQ 

9 
"u 

5" 

3 
B 

"3 

-=    CO 

*C  9 

II 

o 

9 
3 
13 

■    ■ 

** 

709 

25 

18 

t 

1 

1 
1 

11 

1,000 

201 
607 

700 
830 

4 
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4 
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1 
4 

$8,438 
20, 420 

■"■■$23- 

1,300 

702 
335 

S80 

91 

61 
37 

40 
33 

31 
370 

73 

40 
37 

07 
13 

37 
367 

G 

18 

t 

1 

fl 
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7,600 
1,000 

7,000 

1,731 
3,891 

670 
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EEPOKT  OF  THE  SBCEETAEY  OF  THE  INTEBIOE. 


Table  of  statisiici  relating  to  population,  ottoent'  dres$,  reading,  and 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


DAKOTA — continaed. 
Botebud  Agency, 


Brul«  Sioux,  No.  1 . 
Brul6  Sioux,  No.  2  . 

Loafer  Sioux 

Northern  Sioux  . . . 
Two  Kettle  Sioux  . 
Wahzabzah  Sionx. 


Sisieton  Agency, 

Sisseton  and  Walipeton  Sioux 

Standing  Jiock  Agency. 


Blackfoet  Sioux 

Lower  Yanktonnaia  Sionx  . 

Uncapapa  Sioux 

Upper  Yanktounais  Sionx  . 
Mixed  bloods 


Tankton  Agency. 


Yankton  Sioux . 


IDAHO. 

Fort  Sail  Agency. 


Bannack  . 
Shoshone . 


Lemhi  Agency. 

Shoshone,  Bannack,  and  Sheepeater 

Nez  Perei  Agency. 
NozFercA 

Indiang  in  Idaho  not  under  an  agent, 
Pend  d'Oroilles  and  Kbotenais 

ISUIAN  TKBKITORT. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency. 


Cheyenne  . 
Arapaho  . . 


Kiowa,  ComanchCy  and  Wichita  Agency. 


Apache 

Eiowa 

Comanche.. 
Delaware... 

Keeohie 

Waco 

Towaconie  . 

Caddo 

■Wichita.... 


a, 

o 


2,117 
1,262 
1,377 
612 
832 
1, 


1,5U 


5M 
1,400 
1,736 

706 


1,777 


490 
1,040 


a5S7 


1,192 


2,058 
1,072 


120 


311 


30 


oS 


96 


57 


Nural>er 

■wlio  wear 

citizens' 

dress. 


1,510 


2,200 


1,770 


10 


10 


760 


S43 


39      178 


332 

1,171 

i,«4e 

7t 

72 

45 

37 

l.->7 

h'ii 

192 

350 


2,345 


250 


442 


1,715 
894 


350 


150 


iS  9 

.a  a 


700 


SOO 


325 


40 


12 


200 


251 
204 


250 


05 


80 


12 


20 


»5 

n 

aS 

o  a 

S  " 


40 


a  Taken  fh>m  report  for  I88ti. 
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11 
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.3 
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a 
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i^ 

s 

a 

1" 

a 

a 

s 

5  ti-e 

3 

e 

3 

>.o 

a 

Ph 

"A 

1< 

(^ 

f^ 

'A 

ki 

'A 

a 

,  « 

« 

B 

« 

;j 
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^ 
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1,200 
6C8 

3 

»26,095 

C,00U 
G,  ICO 

1,202 

60 

43 

g 

8 

37 

29 

15 

1 

1,100 

4 

$1,50U 

2,5«.T 

178 

199 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

4C5 

fi 

4,250 

5,10D 

50) 

10 

42 

0 

1 

1 

720 

30 

1 

1 

2 

lCi< 

ir, 

It; 
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4 

m 
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8,100 

220 

21 

1 

.... 

1 

28 
15 

}  5.551 

1,085| 

1,021 

39 
40 

46 
35 

2 


21 
? 

"? 

1 

183 

2 

(W 

121 

S2 

1 

1 

ell 

bif amber  caecs  treated,  11,854. 
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Table  of  statistic*  relatintf  io  population,  citizen^  drttt,  reading,  and 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Sao  and  Fox. 


Sac  and  Fox  Ageney.  a 


KASSAS. 

PoUavatomit  and  Oreat  Kemaha. 


Cblppewa  and  Mancie 

Iowa  

Klckapoo 

Pottawatomlo.Prairie  Band . 
Sao  and  Fox  of  Miseoari.... 


CIDIAK  TEBBITOBV— continued. 
Otafje  Ageney. 

Osaee.. 

Kaw 

Quapaw 

Ponca,  Patpnee,  and  Otot  Ageney. 

Pawnee.^ t 

IMnoA 

Otooaud  UiKsoiiiia 

Tonkawaand  Lipan 

Quapatt  Ageney. 

Eastern  Sbawnce 

Miami 

Modoc 

Ottawa 

Peoria    

Qanpaw 

Senoca 

Wyandotte 

Sao  and  Fox  Ageney. 

Absentee  Sbawnee 

Inva 

Mexican  Kickapoo 

Pottawntnmio  (Citizen) 

Sao  and  Fox  of  tbo  Mississippi 

Otbor  tribes 

Union  Ageney, 

Cherokee 

CUcknsaw 

Choctaw 

Creek 

Seminole 

IOWA. 


Hicmoiuf. 

UaeUnae  Agmey. 

Chippewa  of  LakoBaperior , 

Chippewa  of  Sa^aw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  Kiver. 

Pottawatomie  of  Bnron 

Otti^wa  and  Chippewa 


1,501 
103 

74 


018 

523 

3S5 

85 


83 
64 
01 
111 
154 
104 
247 
20; 


722 
80 
r25 
418 
528 
150 


23,000 

6,000 

18,000 

14,000 

8,000 


380 


78 
145 
233 
474 

78 


76 
a6,000 


437 
63 


11 
10 
3 
33 
63 
16 
20 
alOU 


a750 


10,200 


IS 


35 
106 
72 
84 
10 


865 

aiei 


Number 

who  wear 

citizens' 

dress. 


0450 
SO 


350 
60 
IS 


6t 
01 
111 
154 
100 
247 
267 


700 


23,0C0 


8,000 


10 


78 
105 
170 
275 

42 


694 
582 
76 


0300 
15 


450 
40 
76 
85 


650 


200 


63 

105 


0348 
100 


150 
90 
67 

4 


47 
46 
43 
63 
125 
45 
173 
195 


510 


12,000 


800 


46 
125 
10< 
216 

41 


350 
147 
60 


26 


D  .5 


aSOO 
ISO 


300 
100 
75 
75 


s: 

54 

SO 

97 

154 

50 

207 

213 


1,270 


16,100 


20 


1,200 


250 


78 
125 
105 
285 

45 


6M 

£23 

76 


a  Taken  &on)  report  for  1886. 
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BEUOIOUB. 

VITAL. 

CIUMLXAL. 
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ing year. 
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II 
a 

a 

Nnmber  of 

Indian 

criminals 

pnnisbcd 

daring  tbo 

year. 

1 
0 

& 

li 
■5.2 

11 

a 

"3 

1 

6 

"a 

1 

0 
1 

13 

1 

• 
a 

M 

s 
1 

S 

-it 

>  **' 
"3 

u  a 
11 

0 

a 

1  • 

■-{ 

20 

815 

1        1 

17 
14 

h 

1 

28 
10 
17 

»330 

850 

40 

77 

17 

79 

106 

07 

25 

197 

203 

1,499 

45 
18 
13 
4 

8 
3 
3 
8 

125 

29 

18 

C 

6 
2 

a 
2 



15 
10 
2 

... 

19 
43 
23 
43 
23 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•) 

1 

5 
10 
6 

70 

•  1 

1 

63 
93 

60 

a.soo 

2 

11 
3 

82 

2 

3 



3 

4 

6 

50 

5 

18 

500 

8 

900 
75 

200 
12 

3 
10 
30 
SO 

7 

1! 

38 
8 

3 

5 

15 

25 
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G 
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4 
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»30 
100 

1,430 

1 

I 

14 

10 

80 

125 

] 
"2 

" 

1 

50 
150 

1 
3 

' 

1 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  o/itaiisHct  relating  to  population,  citizen^  drett,  reading,  and 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


•3 
e. 


Kqmber 

who  wear 

oltiiena' 

dresB. 


>5 


«s 

if 
H 

p. a 


o  s 

fcg 


.O.S 


ucmisoTA. 


Missisnljip!  Cbippowa 

Otter  Tail  Chippewa 

Pembina  Chippewa 

Pillajjor,  Leech  Lake 

Pillager,  Winrebagoahish.... 

Pillaeer,  Cass  Lake 

Red  Lake  Chippewa 

Mille  Lac  Chippewa 

■White  Oak  I'oint  Chippewa., 


UOKTAK^ 

Blackfeet,  Blood,  Piegan 

CrowAieney. 


Crow. 


Flathead  Agency. 


Carlos'  Daod  Flathoad. 

flathcail 

Kootenai 

Pend  d'Oroilles 


l^ort  Selknap  Agettey. 


AssiDalMloe.. 
Gros  Ventre . 


Fort  Peek  Agency. 


Ansinaboiue.... 
Yankton  Sio^x. 
Absent 


Tongue  River  Agency. 

Korthem  Cheyenne j 

KXBBASKA. 
Omaha  and  Winndmgo  Agency. 


Omahaa 

Winnebago.. 


Santee  and  Flandreau  Agency. 


FoncaofBakota 

Santee  Sionx 

Santee  Sionx  at  Flandroan  . 


NEVADA. 
Nevada  Agency. 


Pah-Xrte  at  Prramid  Lake. 
Pah.trte  at  Walker  Eiver  . 
Pi-TTte  at  Moapa  Kesorre. . 
Indiana  off  the  reserve  .... 


489) 
425  \ 
150  J 

03,200 

a  Taken  ttom  report  of  1880. 


985 

037 

263 

1,159 

395 

1,124 
<t942 
0582 


1,827 

2,450 


278 
450 
483 
800 


816 
904 


827 
945 
428 


819 


1,160 
1,210 


208 
853 
241 


78 
101 


l;875 

037 
072 


10 

917 
452 


393 

120 
133 


387 

100 
22 


119 

83 


30O 


138 
250 


81 


150 


650 


1,789 


1,325 


1,200 


48 


283 


40 


123 


112 


SO 


81 


lOO 


1,035 


21 


ISO 
350 


68 
156 
27 


40 


J     42 
\     27 


50 


810 
1,210 


37 
853 
241 


591 


100 


75 


300 


36 


200 
325 


46 
460 
100 


125 


10 


33 


35 


400 

35U 


40 
ISO 
32 


425 
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Indian 
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It 
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1,W7 
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4 

3 
3 

^2.000 

too 

884 

720 
455 

58 

73 
38 

48 

45 
31 

35 

■ifs 

3 

3 

2 

75 

22S 
2,020 

408 

783 
910 

55 
07 

150 

103 

225 

30 
70 

130 

60 

235 

5 
26 

37 

2 

2 

3 

1 

»».000 
2,500 

2 

I 
2 

35 

1 

5 

1     ' 

2 

4 

3 

1 

500 
514 

120 

66 

23 
75 

12 
24 
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44 

22 

36 
84 

4 
'I 

11 
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3 

3 
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305 
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REPOET  Of  tHE  8ECRETAEY  OP  THE  INTER  [OE. 


Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  citizen^  dress,  reading,  and 


Namo  of  agency  and  tribe. 


KEVAUA — conlinued. 
Western  ShoshOTic  Agency. 


"Weatem  Shoshone 

Pi-Ute 

Indians  wandering  in  Nevada . 


KEvr  HBXICO. 

Xacalero  Agency. 

Hesealero  Apache 

Navajo  Agency. 
Var^jo. 


Moqnis  Fneblo . 


Fuebio  Agency. 


Pneblo . 


HETT  VOBK. 
New  Tort  Agency. 


eneoa . 

Onondaga 

Cattaraagns  Beserve: 

Seneca  

Onondaga  

Cayuga ...... 

Oneida  Biserve: 

Oneidaa 

Onondaga  Reeerre: 

Ooondagao 

Oneidaa 

Saint  Begts: 

Sainf Bei 
Tonawanda  1 

Seneca  

Cajrnga 

ToBcarora  Beeerve : 

Tnscatoraa 

Onondaga  a 


KOnin  CABOLISA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  in  Korth  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  other  states 


OnBQOIf. 
Grand  Itonde  Agency. 


Claekama , 

KogueBiver ! 

*lTmpqna 

Keumants  of  other  tribes . . 


KtamaOi  Agency. 


Klamath  and  Hodoc . 
iinake 


29(i 

115 

03,300 


437 


17,838 
2,206 


8,337 


834 

8S 

1,305 
41 
ISS 
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390 

a944 
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21 

I      ^ 


3,000 
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793 
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15 


!■■ 


j.... 


1,000 


86 
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citizeDs' 

drc8s. 
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35 


60 


500 

919 
1,501 

174 
390 


600 
454 


3,000 
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100 
240 


100 


Si 


25 


41 


500 


400 
700 
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90 


300 
160 

1,500 
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19        30 
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10 


40 
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20 
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410 

1,500 

300 
EDO 


a  Taken  from  report  of  1886. 
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2 

79 

2 

3 

4 

8 

1 

19 

2 
3 
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2 

«!>4,!M4 

100 

600 

350 

4 
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1 

1 

130 
150 

100 

*3 
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3 

1 

60 

1 
12 

52 
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10 

100 
]00 

300 

330 
200 

2 
2 

8 

1 
2 

35 
10 

30 

11 
19 

23 
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*  By  Tallrood. 
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Talle  ofstatialica  relating  to  population,  citizens'  dreti,  reading,  oi 


STamo  of  agency  and  tribe. 


■a 


onEOON — oontinncd. 
SiUtz  Agencv. 


Alsca 

Chasta  Costa . 

Chetco 

Trtotootna 


Umpqha 

Coqnill 

Euchro 

NiiUoD»tna  .. 
(ialiso  Creek  . 

J<>8hna 

KJaraotli 

Sixes. 


Macuootna 

Noztucca 

Itiigno  Hiver  .. 
Salmon  River  . 
Siuslaw '. 


Number 

wbo  wear 

citizens' 

dress. 


Umatilla  Agency. 


Walla  Walla.. 

Cayiise 

tTmatilla 

Mixcdbloods . 


Varm  Springt  Agency- 


Warm  Spring  . 

Wasco 

Tenino 

John  iJay 

Pi-Utes 


JndfarM  in  Oregon  not  under  an  agnxl. 
Indians  roaming  on  Columbia  River 
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407 
157 
233 


411 

248 
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•3    . 
d  t-. 
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o  a 
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74  !■ 
50  I 
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TKXAB. 
Indians  in  Texas  not  under  an  agent. 
Alabama,  Cusbatta,  and  Muskokee 


UTAU. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 


Tnbequacbo  Band  of  Ute  (at  Oaray) 

Uintah  Ute  (atUintab) 

White  River  Ute  (at  Uintah) 


Indiant  in  Utah  not  under  on  agenL 


Pah -van  t 

Gosbip-Ute  .. 


aSOO 


O290 
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427 
406 


0134  ... 
0250;... 
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150 
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liM     20 


1,208 
150 
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a  Taken  from  report  of  1880. 
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^ 

1 

it 

•s 

1. 

SI 

II 

|1 

c 

i 

"A 

8B 

600 

77 

*10 

818 

234 
618 

32 

40 
16 

28 

» 
23 

1 

I 

1 

1 
1 

2 

.... 

■  2 

30 
6 

2 

2 

Ti 

1 

3,828 

• 

148 

334 

31 

20 

7! 
28 

1 

0 

4 

W 

.... 

....|.... 

.... 

o^SOSsliecp  and  goats  600  horses,  37  cattle,  and  aqaantity  of  provlsiona,  camp  oatflt, etc.,  taken  by 
whiles. 
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Tahle  of  statittics  relating  to  population,  Mtizens'  dreas,  reading,  and 


Kame  of  acency  and  tribe. 


WASniKOTOX. 


Colvittt  Agency. 


CaliapeU. 
ColTiUe.. 


Lake 

0'Kana|»n 

SanPaell 

Iletbow 

Spokanr 

Colambia 

KozPerci 

Coear  d' Aline  . 


Neah  Say  Agtney. 


Makah 

Qaillehnte. 


Quinaiett  Agency. 


Hoh 

Qaeet 

Qninalelt.... 

Chepalis 

Ofhot 

Humptolip.. 
Hoquiam .... 
Monlesono. . . 

Satsop 

Georgetown . 


NUqudBy  and  S'Eotiomieh  Agency, 


Pnyallnp.. 

Chehalis... 
Nisqually. 
Squaxlu . . , 
S'Klallam. 
S'Kokomish . 


Payallaps,  notj>n  reserve 
Niaqnally 


and  Sqnaxin,  not  on  rcserro.. 


Tulalip  Agency. 


D'Wamish 

Madiaon 

Muoklesfaoot . 

Swinomish 

Lummi....... 


Takama  Agency. 

Takama,  Klickitat,  Topnisli,  and  others. 
Yakamas,  not  on  reserve 


>nBC0K8IX. 
Oreen  Say  Agency. 


I 


a200 

a600 

350 

187 

0300 

0300 


110 
al87 


533 
260 


Oneida 

RtockbridKe . . 
Henomonee.. 


61 
82 
101 
5 
34 
17 
15 
16 
12 


515 
149 
oOO 
o71 

0400 
227 
o76 

al35 


490 
ISO 
80 
248 
310 


1,741 
02,000 


1,732 

134 

1,310 


Number 

who  wear 

citizens' 

dress. 


222 


>      3 


133 
80 

o21 
al 


66 


60 


223 
300 
ISO 


420 


386 


645 
149 
090 
a7J 


227 


100 
87 


113 
250 


24 


•a 

■3 
K 
3 

"^  . 

S  t 
r  ^ 


490 
ISO 


248 
310 


22  1,011 


530 
134 
50 


1,782 

134 

1,310 


700 


S 

15 

110 


60 


130 
44 


OlS 


10 


m  B 


o  a 

•-  2 

e  a 
.s  « 

0.5 


112 
S 


15        43 


250 


550 
113 


450 

90 

059 

oZS 


05 


250 
80 
60 

150 
80 


SO      350 


10 


700 
134 
400l    211 
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BEUGIOUa. 

VITAL. 

CUIMINAL. 

Number 
of  miasioD- 

3 

B 

a 

u 

SI 

r 

o 

M 

3 
a 
-A 

• 

fco 
a 
3 
a 

1 

a 

u 
(_ 

9 
J 

s 

Amoants  cod- 

Iribiitcd  by 

relipioua 

societies. 

L-Jtl 

3 
o 

1 

g 

O 

Nuniber 
of  Indtans 
killed  dur- 
ing year. 

a 
>■. 

«*' 
i-  tlj 

--  R 

l| 

Is 
^1 

3 
a 
-A 

Nnmbor  of 

Indian 

criminals 

punished 

during  tho 

year. 

a 
o 

«   . 

is 

II 
«•= 

ars 
'5  2 

=  a 

(» 

a 

1 
|.| 

ll 

•ss 

>.  a 

0 

2 
£ 

. 

d 

•3 

a 

c 

3. 

s 

a 
5 

OS 

a 

a 

a 

1 

0 

^  5 

M  to 

.a 

a 

s 
■A 

1 

1] 

$1,  781 
6,000 

I 

ISO 

1 

28 

35 

1 

02 

al 

487 
3 

3 

1 

(ff) 

95 

14 
13 

13 

31 
6 

■9 

7 

19 
29 

250 
375 

1 

SO 

17 

a2S 

2 

.... 

al 

i 

30 

129 

7 

7 

1 

475 
98 
GO 
248 
310 

223 

3 

3,800 

439 

70 

40 

100 

90 

827 

2 
3 

1 

2 

12 

7 
2 
2 
4 
4 

31 

25 
10 
8 
10 
12 

30 

1 

I 

1,150 

2 

375 

2 

1 
2 

410 

\  900 

5 " 

<     65 

54 

5 
60 

1 
1 

7 

SI 
1,000 

i 

Sf 

3,801 







3 

f  B(Wks  ind  papers. 


4  Ti^l^en  from  report  of  ^88^ 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  citizetuf  dress,  reading,  and 


If  ame  of  agency  and  tribe. 


WISCOKSIN— oontinned. 
La  PoinU  Ageney. 


Cbippewa  at  Red  Cliff. 

Chippewa  at  Bad  River 

Chippewa  at  Lao  Court  d'Oreilles. 

Chippewa  at  Fond  dn  Lao 

Cbippewa  atGrand  Portage 

Chippewa  at  Boia  Forte 

Chippewa  at  Lao  dn  Flambeau..... 
Pottawatomie 


ItuUant  in  Witemsin  not  under  an  agenL 


Winnebafco 

Pottawatomie  (Prairie  Bond). 


WIOHIXQ. 
Shoihont  Agency. 


Sboshono 

Korthem  Arapaho . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miami  and  Seminole  in  Indiana  and  Florida. 
Oldtown  Indians  in  Maine 


I 


256 
612 
1,1.% 
603 
271 
702 
408 
100 


930 
280 


876 


892 
410 


200 
200 
220 
400 
50 

16 


Knmber 

who  wear 

citizens' 

dress. 


256 
555 
1,130 
603 
MO 
450 

65 


40 
200 


I 

e. 


21 
ISO 

SO 


100 
200 


60 
350 
223 
100 

85 
150 

SO 


11 

Si 

a  6 


a3 

o  C 

.a  n 

11 


si 

s  • 


200 
400 
400 
300 
95 
100 

lOS 


SUMMARY. 


243,200 


Population,  ezolusireof  Indiana  in  Alaska.... 

Exelueiee  of  five  eivilized  tribes. 

Mixed  bloods II.  OPS 

Indians  who  wear  citizens' dress,  wholly 58,500 

in  part 32,507 

Indians  who  can  read 19,  SIS 

Indians  who  have  learned  to  read  during  the  year 3,446 

Indians  who  can  U80  English  enongh  for  ordinary  Intercourse .■. 2S,25S 

Indian  apprentices 651 

Missionaries,  male 104 

female 41 

Cbureh  members,  Indian 20,1C2 
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■■uaiODs. 

TITAU 

CBUtCIAL. 

Nnmber 

•Tmiadon- 

•ne> 

1 

b 

1 

.a 

1 

AmooDto  con- 
tributed by 
reUgioua 
■ocieties. 

>  a 

ll 

ill 

Ill 

1 

1 

3 

1 
•s 

i 

Number 
of  Indiuis 
killed  dur- 
ing yew. 

r 

Number  of 

Indian 

oriminals 

puniahed 

during  the 

year. 

ii 

at 

|l 

1 

i 

i 
1 

1 

i 

II 
1 

1 

i 
1 

■3 

3» 
■§1 

1 

3 

126 
235 
440 
400 
177 

1 

2 
3 
1 
1 

«350 
600 

6 
25 
80 
20 
12 
2S 

24 

4 
«0 
41 
12 
20 
10 

40 

.--i 

5 

.. 

1 

1 

«M0 

3 

T 

1 

-- 

1 

1      * 

100 

4 

J       100 
{10,000 

• 
1       S60 

881 

7 

31 

1 



1 

STJMHABY— Continued. 

Cboreh  bnildinca -^ ISO 

Contribated  by  leligioas  Booieties  for  edacMion ^8,440 

for  other  purpoaos 134,263 

Indiana  who  hsTO  recdred  medical  treatment  daring  the  year .' 40,652 


Blrtfaa. 

Dortba 

Indiana  killed  during  the  year  by  Indians 

by  citiiena > 

White*  Uned  during  the  year  by  Indians 

Indian  criminala  punished  during  the  year  by  civil  and  military 

by  Indians,  tribal  organlxation  . 

Crimea  aipdnst  Indiana  oommitted  by  vhitea 

Wbitea  pnniahed  for  orimeaagainatjCndiana... 

Vhiaky  Mlleia  pnaecnted 


4,5»( 

3,890 

10 

16 

U 

208 

497 

190 

13 

168 
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Table  of  etatistica  relating  to  area,  cultivation,  and  allotn 


Kame  of  agnnoy  and 
tribe. 


Lands. 


a 


B 

9 

'A 


Numbor'of 
acres  cul- 
tivated 
duriuKthe 
year. 


Number  of 

acres 

broken 

daring;  tbe 

year. 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River  Agency. 

Mobavo   and  Cbimeba- 
evia 


Pima  Agency, 


Piina 

Maricopa. 
Papago — 


San  Carlot  Agency,  a 
Apache 

CALIFOUXIA. 

noopa  Valley  Agency. 

Hoopa  

2lis8ion  Agency. 

SeiraDOS,  Diejmenos,  Co- 
abuUla,  San  Lois  Key. 

Jtonnd  TaHey  Agency. 

Concow,  Little  Lake, 
Kodwooil,  Ukie.  Wy- 
lackie.  Potter  Valley, 
PittKiver 


Tule  River  Agency. 
Title  and  Tejon , 

COLORADO. 

Southern  Ute  Agency. 

Moacho,    Capote,     and 

Wheeminuche  Ute 

Jicarllla  Apacbe 


DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. 

Ulackfeet,  Sans  A  re, 
MinnecoDjoH,  and  Two 
Kettle  Sioux 


333, 200 

(     40«,3i: 

2,  528,  000 

115,  172 
101,402 

«103, 118 
48,  551 


1,  094, 400 
416,  000 


!;:i,fi25,  128 


30,000 


20,  000 


595 


12,000       25 


,200 


5,  000 


3,000 


250 


/2,fl00 


Crow  Creek  and  Lower 
UruU  Agency. 

Lower   Yanktonnais 

Sioux 

Lower  Brulfi  Sioux 

a  Taken  from 
/400,Q00 


C20,  312 
(A) 


1,000,000 


432,000 
a773,  000 


13 


1,900 


(d) 


05,000 


COO 


1,100 


000 


220 


700 


380 


640 


400     1, 600 


100 
42 


1,311 
730 


report  of  1686.  d  Not  reported.  eMonntainotu. 

acres  can  be  made  tillable  if  irri^atin^  ditches  ar«  soppUed. 
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Lud& 

Indaatry. 

Buildings. 

Nnmber 
ofallotmenU 
made  to  In- 
dians. 

1 

•  9 

Namber 

of  Indian 

,  families 

engaged  in— 

Per  cent,  of  suli- 

slsteoce  obtained 

br- 

DweUing- 

honses 

bnilt  by 

Indians 

darlnfc  the 

year. 

Dwelling- 

honaes 

bnilt  for 

Indians 

daring  the 

year. 

a 
u 

§'■ 

1 

Airency 
bmldings 
erected 
during 
the  year. 

1 

1 

'a 

i 

1 

M 
1^ 

.6 

1 

- 

Si 

ll 
1 

M 
e 

s 

1 

s 

« 

1 
1 

s 

J 

o 

i 

1 

'A 

s 

1 

2 

1 

o 

175 

(  800 
«0 
100 

674 
100 

too 

22S 
23 

40 

6 

■■"843 
«4 

4 
150 

12 
2 

60 

100 

60 

80 
05 

15 

75 

54 

23 

17 

60 

100 
23 

135 
500 

116 
27 

11 

10 

5 
25 

26 

50 

10 
6 

80 

7 

1 

8 

6 

12 

1 

♦18 

1 

30 

S 

s 

127 
164 

20 

7 

♦a,  170 

2 

««01 

488 

171 

18S 

25 

254 
70 

30 

40 
MO 

6 

"bis 

64 

60 
7a 

02 

29 
8 

t400 

9,500 
40 

536 

270 
242 

8 

♦3.625 

3,808 

235 

ic 

ICO 

17 

8,500 

ffXhia  is  the  area  of  Great  Sionx  reserve,  and  Inoludcs  Cheyenne  Kiver,  Pine  Ridge,  Bosebnd,  and 
Standng  Bocit  agencies,  and  lands  ocoapied'  by  Iiower  Brql^  tiiO(|x,  nqder  Crow  Creek  agency,  aod 
COOQ  acres  in  Kebra.slia. 

iPsrt  of  Grciit  fiioux  reserve.  . 
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Taile  ofttatittics  relating  to  area,  cultication,  and  allotment  of  landt, 


Name  of  agency  and 
triEe. 


I 
i 


6 
3 


B 


I 
ll 


H 

1-9 


Nambor  of 

acres  cnl- 

tivated 

daring  the 

year. 


^ 


Namber  of 

aoree 

broken 

daring  the 

year. 


§ 

t>^ 

^ 

o 

5 

a 

(4 

■§ 

•o 

•o 

a 

•s 

9 

1 

§ 

$ 

e 

JS 

1 

■s 

S 

•3 

izs 

n 

DAKOTA— oontlnned. 
i>«ii{r*  i^te  Agency. 


Rtonx 

Chippewa.^ 

Fort  BerthM  Agmey. 

Ariekaree,  Oros  Ventre, 
and  Mandan. ....>. ... 


Pint  Eidge  Agmey. 

Ocalalla  Sionx  and 
ITorthem  Cheyenne . . 

Buxiiui  Agtney. 

Brnli,  BalldoK,  Loafer, 
Mixed,  Northern,  Two 
Kettle,  and  Wahzah- 
zahSioax 


Siittton  Agmey, 

Siaseton  and  Wahpeton 
SlOQX 


StanMng  Rock  Agmey. 

Blaokfeet,  Lower  Tank- 
tonnais,  Unoapapa, 
TTpper  Tanktonnais, 
andUtxed  Blood  Sioax. 

Tanktan  Agency. 

TanktonSioox 


IDABO. 

fort  Sail  Agency. 

Bannack  and  Shoshone.. 

LenM  Agency, 

Shoehone,  Bannack,  and 
Sheepeater 


Net  Perel  Agency. 
KeaPerc* 


230,400 
40,080 


2,912,000 
«•) 

(a) 
918,780 

(o) 
430,409 

1,202,330 

64,000 
746,651 


46,000 
786 


30 


1,600,000 
400,000 

(») 
700,000 

(W 
383,000 

69,000 

2,000 
600,000 


30 


40 


ISO 


250 


125,000 


40 


25 


70 


4,000 
496 


1,415 


1,801 


8,727 


7,740 


8,850 


3,435 


i,007 


223 


3,430 


250 
260 


160 


1.204 


847 


162 


soo 


ssol 


1,840 


8,123 


4,800 


2,700 


15^1 


27,000 


4,000 


5,000 


638        443     5^200 


341 


8,200 


10 


23 


138        600 


226     \000 


4,230 


100 


500 


IHDIAX  TBBBITOBT. 

Oheyenttt  and  Arapaho 
Agency, 


Cheyenne . 
Arapaho .. 


}4.297.77i  1.000,000  {:;:;;::::: ::::::  i^  ^t...]%<>^HW 


•Part  of  Oieat  Sionx  reserve. 
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IndostiT. 


Bnildings. 


Xamber 
ofknotments 
msdetoln* 


1 

3 


3 

a  . 
^1 
tee 

II 

I! 
II 


1^ 

I' 


Xnmber 

of  Indian 

famiUea 

engaged  in— 


•3 
Si 


Per  cent  of  aub- 

siatence  oljtained 

by- 


Dwelling- 
houses 
built  by 
Indians 

during  the 
year. 


•91 


11 


3". 

%  a 

-S 
^3 


*.2 


1 


DwelUng- 

hoasea 

ball  t  for 

IndiaDa 

durinfc  the 

year. 


s 


e  A 
2 


Agency 

bnildines 

erected 

daring 

the  year. 


8 
o 


IM 


10 


too 


2S8 
142 


345 


1,01S 


754 


11 


SO        12 


21 


94 


1,17C 


SOS 


161 


41 


274 


SO 


15 


20 


90 


30 


ec 


so 


33 


so 


38 


70 


79 


25 


33 


SO 


70 


34 


25 


34 


SO 


179 


45 


11 


60 


39 


»76 


2,685 


S50 


499 


600 


78 


249 
197 


300 


<75 


900 


«421        385 


200  10        10 90. 

200  27         10 90. 

b  Tail  on  Irmn  report  of  1886. 


7       1,197  10 

18      1,226  20 


«S7S 


2,088 


940 


218 
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Table  of  gtatittUu  relating  to  area,  eullivation,  and  allotment  of  land$, 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


Lands. 


I 
■a 


a 


I 


5^3 

SS-9 


Knmber  of 

acres  cnU 

tlvated 

daring  the 

year. 


f& 


2f  nmljer  of 

aores 

broken 

dnring  the 

year. 


IlfDI\X  TRBBITOHT— 

continaed. 

£tou>3.  Comanche,  and 
WieAito  Agmc]/, 

Apache,  Comanche,  and 
Kiowa 

Wichita,  and  aOlliated 
tribes 


Otage  Agency. 


Oaaee 
Kaw.. 


Pon«a,  Pawnee,  and  Oto* 
Agency. 

Ponoa 

Pawnee 

Otoe  and  Miisoaria 

Tonkair<k 


Qaapaic  Agency. 


Eastern  Shawnee  . 

Miami 

Hodoo 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Qaapaw 

Seneca 

IVyandotte 


Sae  and  Fox  Agency. 

Absentee  Shawnee, 
Iowa,  Mexican  Kiolc- 
apoo,  Pottawatomie 
(citizen),  and  Sac  and 
Fox  of  the  Missis- 
sippi 


Vnim  Agency. 

Cheroliee 1 

Keminolo I 

Creole,  Choctaw,  andf 
Chicliasaw J 

IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sao  and  Fox  a 

KANSAS. 

PoUawatomie  and  Great 
Nemaha  Agency. 

Chippewa  and  Monsee .. 


2,888,893 
743, 010 


1,470,058 
100,137 


101,884 

283,020 

129,113 

00,711 


13,018 
(*) 
4,040 
14,800 
50,301 
50,685 
51,858 
21,406 


1,400,420 


10,785,781 


1,258 


4,385 


(«) 
(e) 


•  314,038 
20,000 


90,000 
100,000 
116,000 

76,000 


4,700 

1,930 

1,000 

14,000 

10,670 

35,000 

2,731 

2,760 


126,000 


(e) 


45,000 


650 


2,500 
1 


90 
105 


60f 


2,050 
2,151 


a9,910 
2,083 


1,076 

2,081 

421 

125 


1,860 
2,000 

441 
1,300 
2,600 

537 
2,000 
1,183 


4,837 


•3,044 


15 


(«) 
130 


162 

310 

60 


5,754 


■3,336 


460 

6U 


40 
176 


110 
2'I6 


396 


1,312 

2,597 

800 

200 


2,370 
3,600 

400 
1.600 
6,000 

i<65 
3,000 
3,087 


0,000 


160,000 
6,000 


226 


1,000 


6,000 


1,490 


'  On  Poori*  roserro! 


3,000... 1,000 1     3,000 

(I  Taken  ttmn  report  of  1886. 
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Lands. 

IndoatiT. 

Bandings. 

Nomber 
»r  allotmenU 
made  lo  In- 
dians. 

It 

ll 

as 

ll 

Nomber 

of  Indian 

famUies 

engaged  in— 

Per  cent  of  sab- 

sistenoe  obtained 

by- 

Dwelllng- 

boosea 

bnilt  by 

Indians 

during  tbe 
year. 

Svelling- 

honscs 

buJCfor 

Indians 

during  the 

year. 

Is 
Is 

a 
1 

boildincB 
er«5Ud 
duiiug 

the  year. 

3 
1 

i 

3 

1 

D 

i 

1 

ll 

II 
ll 

r 

a' 

II 

II 

II 

1 

a 

o 

1 

a 

a 

a 

i 

o 

o 

o 
1 

1 

1 

s 

I 

323 

a3£0 
46 

90 

408 

48 

18 

28 
U 

2J 
08 
101 

280 
(6) 

624 
a25 

8 

1 

2 

2 
1 

i 

6 
4S 

30 

100 
100 

100 
60 
30 
33 

100 
100 

76 
100 
100 

SO 
100 
100 

8;; 

100 
100 

100 
100 



70 

15 

154 

50 

81 
8:! 
21 
18 

29 
16 
32 

27 
33 
23 

73 

57 

250 

1 
1 

1 

tllO 
331 

( 

3 
1 

10 

fOOO 
25 

330 

{ 

' 

TOt 

100 

SO 
70 
07 

21 

*200 

7 

ISO 

... 

4 

25 

.... 

(e) 
S 

(«) 

6 

60 

" 

12 
(«) 

I2S 

10 



s 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

600 

60 
M 

81 
1« 

8 

8 

6An. 


c  Kot  reported. 
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Table  of  sialutica  relating  to  area,  aiUivation,  and  allotmcnl  of  lands, 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


KAKBAS — continned. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great 
Kemaha  Agency — cou'd. 


Iowa 

Kicbnpoo , 

Pottawatomie 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri. 

MIClilGAN. 

Mackinac  Agency. 

Chippewa  of  Lal^e  Su- 
perior   

Cb  ippewa,  Sacinaw,  Swan 

Creels.  undBLacli  liiver 

Poitawatomie  of  Huron. 


HIXXEBOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency . 

Mississippi,  Otter  Tail, 
and  Pembina  Chip- 
pewa   

Leech  Lalio.  Winnebag- 
osbish,  and  Cass  Lake 
Pillaper  Chippewa 

Red  Lake  Chippewa 


MONT  AS  A. 

Blackfeet  Agency. 

Biackfeet,   Blood,   an  d 
Pieg:m 


Lands. 


S 


10,  00' 
20,  273 
77,  358 
8,013 


55,235 
11,  097 


Crow  Agency. 
Crow 

Flathead  Agency. 

Flathead,  Kootenai,  and 
Pend  d'Oreilles 


Fort  Belknap  Agency. 

A.s.sinaboine  anU  Groa 
Ventre 

Fort  Peck  Agency. 

Assinabolne  and  Yank-? 
ton  Sioux \ 

Tongue  liiver  Agency. 

Northern  Cheyenne 


790, 672 


475, 454 
3,  200,  000 


»21, 651,  200 
4,  712,  960 

1, 433,  000 

(') 
(*) 


S 


10,  000 
10,  000 
30,900    (d) 
4,000 


552, 960 


1,000 
,000,000 


(<!) 


2,200 


40 


600 


KO,  000 


371, 200 
*  This  area  includes 
a  Partly  in  Nebraska. 


(d)        I   (c) 


§2 
1-9 


(d) 


1,420 


Number  of 
acres  cul- 
tivated 
during  the 
year. 


2,649 
2,660 
3,300 
1,800 


710 
786 


150 
1,034 


Number  of 

acres 

broken 

during  the 

year. 


eij       182 


1,600 


7,063 


518 


200 
200 
250 
800 


1,283 


S 


6,000 
4,200 
6,800 
4,0u0 


998 
120 


13,  714 
4,200 


1,086 


2S0      1, 645 


550 


14,350 


1         25         340        4121 


20,388 


10,000 


(d)     I  1 

Fort  Belknap  and  Fort.  Peck  Agencies. 

b  Taken  from  report  of  1886.  . 

v^oogle 
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Landa. 

Indiutrf. 

Boildinga. 

"0 

s 

bc2 

Dwclling- 

Dwelling- 

6 

Agency 
building* 
erected 
during 
the  year. 

Nomber 
nadetolD- 

Number 
of  Indian 
familias 

Percent,  of  sub- 
BiBteuco  obtained 

by- 

boas<'H 
built  by 
Indians 

bouses 
built  for 
Indiann 

diana. 

togaged  in— 

during  the 

during  the 

D   <3D 

1^ 

year. 

year. 

.aa 

B  □ 

♦i 

..i 

^ 

>i 

S9 

u 

a 

a 

'^>^ 

B 

ii 

a. 

u^ 

&» 

B 

a 

S 

't^ 

^° 

TS 

•Sn 

d  . 

B 

g 

■OtS 

1 

3 

•a 

II 

a 
"3 

II 

i! 

o  g 
o  *" 

o 
O 
o 

o 
k 

O 

O 
o 

1 

Si 

.a 

1 
5 

1 

i 

tc 

5" 

>-4 

a 

1 

u 

a 

|2i 

1 

o 

a 

d 

!2i 

'A 

1 

46 
70 
129 

3 

2 

80 
75 
75 

i.20 
626 
2>25 

38 

70 

136 

32 
(<i) 

(A 

«i) 

4 

«J) 

(d) 

«l) 

«J) 

W) 

2« 

40 

ii60 

12 

347 

W 
(«) 

48C 

(0 

8.-, 

8j 
85 

15 

Ifi 

15 

(0) 
(0) 

(«) 

41 

(«) 

(e) 
(«) 

I 

60 

40 

50 
2S 

«402 

125 
80 

217 

7 

«1.800 

407 
347 

14 

45 
75 

5 

25 

125 
60 

78 
350 

107 
233 

10 

5 
lo 

83 
03 

£8 

ISO 
2,793 

208 
383 

6 

00 

m 

20 

E5(i 
10 

40 

«2,000 

240 

"Oi 

91 

1 

8 

36 

665 

471 

275 

;.o 

10 

40 

38 

213 

3 

4,175 

148 

fi 

03 

MS 
20 

\         ™ 

43 

14S 

20 

15 

10 

76 

4 

83 

8 

2,1M 

cKot  knoTrn. 


d  Not  roportad. 
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Table  of  ttatUttct  relating  to  area,  eulli»ation,  and  allotment  of  lande, 


Name  of  agcucy  ^otl 
tribe. 


Lands. 


Santee  and  FUtrUreau 
Agmey 

Ponna  6f  Da1co'4 

Sautee  Slonx 

Sniitee  Sioux   at  Flan- 
<li'eau 

Omaha  and  Winnebago 
Agency. 

Oroaba 

Wiunebago 

NKVAPA. 

Sevada  Agency. 


rali-Ute 
Pi-Ute  .. 


Weelern  Shotho-.ie  Agency. 


Western  Shoshone  . 
Pl-Uie 


KBW  UIXICO. 

Meteclero  Agency. 

Mesoalet  o  Apache .... 

Savaio  Agency. 

Xnvaio 

Moquis  Pnublo 

PuMo  Agency. 

Pneblo 


;iEW  YOBK. 

Seneca.  Onondaga,  and 
Tonawanda  on  Alle- 
cany  Reserve 

Srneos,  Otinndaga,  Cay- 
uga, and  Tonawanda  on 
CattAi-aiigua  Keserve . . 

Oneida 

Onondaga  and  Oneida  on 
Onondaca  Keserve 

Tonawanda,  Cayuga. and 
Cattaraiij^ns  on  Xoiia* 
wanda  Keservo 

Timcai-oraand  Onondaga 
nn  Tnncaruni  Kescrre 

Saint  KesU  and  Oil 
Si>no<;  Ki'sorvo 


a 
p 

'A 


•no,  nnn 
72,  oir 


142,  S^ 
108,924 


^     611, 81S 
\    312,320 

474,240 


/8, 205, 440 
ffi,  504, 800 


003,845 


30,460 

21,(!80 
350 

0,100 

7,549 
0,249 
15,280 


a 

'A 


(rf) 
20, 000 


alOO,000 
100,000 


5,000 


{ 


8,000 
100 


340 


35,000 


all 


a25,000 


500 


(d) 


100,000 


10,000 


1,200 
175 

6,000 


3,000 

a,  000 


(«) 


30 


lOO 


=1 


(e) 


W) 


Number  of 
acres  cul- 
tivated 
during  the 
year. 


250 


(<i) 


al2 


27 


35 


15 


410 
3,901 

750 


a2,S88 
3,000 


2,173 


400 
10 


270 


13,485 
6,600 


10,000 


3,000 

600 
120 

5,000 

1,000 
5,000 


Number  of 

acri'.s 

broken 

during  t!io 

year. 


100 
(d) 

W 


id) 


35        660 
219     1,702 

12         100 


200032,000 
150     3,000 


100 
10 


250 


3,000 


1,000 
10 


1,200 


600 


360 


100 
50 


5,000 
6,600 


4,500 

3,000 
4,500 


'  In  Dakota. 


c  Not  known. 


/Partly  In  Arizona  and  Colorado. 


g'bi  Arizona. 
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Lands. 

lodaatry. 

Buildings. 

Niiiulier 

of  allotment 

tuaile  to  In- 

tlians. 

3 

11 

a  a 

li 

O.S: 

3 
J2i 

N  amber 

of  Indian 

familien 

engaged  in— 

Percent.  ofHiib- 

aifltencu  obtuiuuil 

by- 

D  well  in  g- 

lionftca 

luiilt  by 

IndiniiM 

during  tho 

year. 

DwclUnj;. 

bonsca 

built  for 

IndinnH 

during  tbo 

year. 

o  ft 

.s 

a 

s 

A coney 

buildinCH 

erected 

during 

tUe  yoiir. 

3 
a 

i 
3 

£ 

a 

u 

o 

> 

'u  CO 

.si 

if 

II 

Bo 

a 
a 

a 

i 

M 

1 

J25 

"a 

<u 

B 

a 

o 

o 

s 

o 

£ 
a 

3 

i 

a 

o 
O 

o 

9 

o 

■a 
1 

i 

s 

o 
O 
o 

6 

38 
240 

M 

aSOO 
470 

lU 

80 
2 

68 
I,6SI 

1 
s 

65 
2.000 

98 
S3 

100 

a«5 
100 

.      75 

30 
20 

20 
67 

2 

4 

s 

26 
3 

»i.  no 

8,873 
813 

39 
48 

086 
106 

23 
19 

4, 

id) 

120 

100 

642 

fil 

a270 
300 

3 

4 

3 

OS 
20 

10 
6 

889 

1 

"i 

1 

»U5 

•8M 

as 

3gl 

365 
288 

4 

92 

12 
25 

10 

13 

46 
80 

70 
33 

106 

... 

2 

1 

634 
S90 

40 
3 

25 

3 
8 

423 
600 

70 

.... 

' 

1,!00 

203 

800 
23 

120 

also 
130 

600 

30 
00 

16 

100 

K 

80 
100 

100 
lOO 

2,000 

203 

300 
45 

go 

6 
10 

.... 



12 

100 
99 

100 

.~..... 

. 

.... 

... 

a  Taken  from  report  of  1888. 


<I  Hot  reported. 
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Table  of  ttatUtio*  relating  to  area,  ouUivation,  and  alU>lm«»t  of  landi, 


TSame  of  atency  and 
(rib«. 


Xands. 


a 
I 

m 

I 


a 


a 
o 

>> 

I 

IF 


s 


I^mntwr  of 
acres  cnl- 

tivated 

during  the 

year. 


^ 


^ 


ITaniber  of 

acres 

broken 

during  the 

yeai 


A 
^ 


I 


I 


« 
w 

I 


KOBTH  CAROLIKA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  i  n 
North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, and  Tenneuee... 

OBXOOH. 

Grand  Ronde  Agency. 

Clackama,  KomeKiver, 
Umpqna,  and  others. . . 

Klamath  Agtnei/. 

Klamath,  Modoc,  and 
Snake  


JSUeU  Ageneg, 

Alsea,  Elamath,  Bogbe 
Blver,  and  others 


TTmatiOa  Agtneg. 

Walla  Walla,    Cayase, 
and  Umatilla.... ... 


Warm  Springe  Agmey. 

Warm  Spring,  Wasco 
Tenino,  John  Day,  and 
Pi-Ute 


XJintah   and    Ouray 
Agmey. 


Tabeqnaohe  Ute 

nintah  and  White  Kirer 
Ute 


W.4BBI1I0T0X. 

OolviO*  Ageney. 

Lake  and  O'Kanagan ... 

Spokane 

Colnmbiaand  Kez  Perci . 
Cffiurd' Aline 


Ifeah  Bay  Ageney. 


Makah 

Qaillehate.. 


Quinaiett  Ageney. 

Hoh,  Qneet,  Qolnaielt, 
and  others 


0S,2U 


61,440 


1,050,000 


225,000 


268,800 


464,000 


1,033,440 
2,039,040 


.2,953,000 
6398,603 


S,000      14 


000 


8,000 


25,000 


6,000 


134,000 


30,000 


(«) 
500,000 


a740,000 


23,375  ISO 


300 


(d) 
101 


W) 


(d) 


22 


110 


00 


50 


62 


20 


2,100... 


019 


750 


1,178 


20,000 


3,000 


110 

600 


5,000 

1,600 

200 

6,900 


22 


SO 


10 


14 


10 


224,000  1,0191 14  42  6 

a  Taken  from  report  of  1886.  6  In  Idaho. 


15,600 


969     4,010 


300 


128 


5,000 


500 


20 
400 


80 
ISO 
2S« 


3M 


2.377 


20,000  10,000 


3,544 


20,000 


6,000 


169 
1,500 


10,000 
8,209 
1,500 

2^000 


20| 


20,001 


1,400 


1, 
100 
800 

2,200 
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Landi. 

Indoatiy. 

Bnildlngs. 

1 

DwellinK- 

DwelUng- 

B 

bnUdinga 
erected 
during 

tlieyear. 

Number 
of  allotments 
made  to  In- 

li 

Number 
of  Indian 
famiUea 

Percenter  anb- 

aiatence  obtained 

by- 

taonacs 
built  by 
Indiana 

honaea 
buUtfor 
Indiana 

8 

diana. 

uS 

engaged  in— 

during  the 

dnring  the 

s. 

Ml 

year. 

year. 

^§ 

w  s 

11 

1 

\ 

3 
•2 

1 

■s 

If 

i 

k  a 
o  o 

J 

B 

a 

f 

2 

1 

i 
1 

S 

1 

a 

0 
s 

's 

^ 

•s 

«l 

s 

^ 

S 

g 

s 

s 

H 

a 

s 

h 

a 

id 

->l 

o 

ti 

fl 

» 

o 

>ii 

o 

» 

'A 

u 

400 

800 

90 

10 

A 

895 

SO 

19 

S99 

101 

05 

5 

13 

«8 

104 

179 

41 

67 

2» 

4 

in 

200 

135 

(e> 

IK! 

41 

67 

8 

25 

10 

(d) 

148 

S70 

al40 

90 

10 

A 

60 

170 

11 

Ml 

20 

8 

133 

2 

(500 

52 
121 

15 
61 

6 
25 

35 
25 

60 
60 

1 
12 

It 

20 

SO 

BO 
01 

98 
100 

2 

8 

n 

109 
61 

"4 

■* 

' 

3,137 

126 
80 

32 

75 

83 
99 

80 

67 
1 

10 

10 

2 
20 



20 
200 

41 

1 

65 

(d) 

id) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 
73 

(d) 
52 

50 

50 

7 

32 

14 

75 

20 

6 

58 



e  Not  known. 


d  Not  reported. 
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Table  of  alaiistics  relating  to  area,  cHUivation,  and  allotment  of  la«i$, 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


VASiiiMGTOic— isoDtlnncd 

NiiquaUy  and  8'Koko- 
mitK  Agency. 

Piiyallnp 

(Jliohalis 

Niaqually 

Siiiiaxin 

S'Kokomiah 


Tulalip  AgetKy. 

D'Wnmiah  (Tulallp)  ... 

Madl'oa 

Mucklcaboot 

.SwiDomish 

Lummi 


Takama  Agency. 

Vakama,  Klickitat,  Top- 
Disb,  aod  otbers....... 


WI8C0.\8IH. 

Oreen  Bay  Agency, 

Oneida 

SlockbridKe 

Mi'uouioneo 


La  Puinte  Agency. 

Cliippewa  at  Red  Cliff. . 
Cliippova  at  Bad  River 
Chinpowa  at  Lao  Coort 

d'Oreilles 

CbippcwnatFonddn  Lac 
ChippuwaatOraud  I'ort- 

aao 

Cliippewa  at  Boia  Fort*. 
CbippewaatLaodo  Flani' 

brnu  .; 

WrOMIKO. 

Shoihone  Agency. 

Shoshone 

Northern  Arapabo 


Laoda 


.a 
S 
a 
P5 


18,062 
480 
4,717 
l,4»t 
4,087 


22,490 
7,284 
8,307 
7,17t 

12,313 


800,000 


65,540 

11,  803 

231, 6«0 


13,903 
124,333 

09,136 
100, 121 

51,840 
131, 829 

69,824 


}2,3«2. 


400 


S 
a 
'A 


8,000 

(c) 

aSOO 

alOO 

1,200 


200 

SO 

750 

600 

2,000 


240,000 


40,000 
ii7,000 


300 
1,500 

1,500 


30 


16,000 


18 
(d) 


480 


100 


100 
<d) 


6,400 


Nnmbor  of 
ocreB  ciil- 

tivatfd 

duriuf;  tbo 

year. 


27 


240 


46 


1,596 
225 

a25« 
a'M 
326 


100 
30 
222 
300 
600 


1,760 


2,705 

300 

1,224 


200 
1,000 


957 
156 


200 
75 


Number  of 

acres 

broken 

durin;;  tlie 

year. 


10 


500 

'c40 

"Hi 


75 
5 

51' 
100 
600 


545 

lu 
380 


to 

500 


100 
M 


10 


<   100 
}     V5 


2,200 
(«) 
04,71 
a40 
805 


100 
30 

222 
600 
5U0 


20,000 


6,725 

300 

1,500 


210 
500 


500 
60 


25 


675 
2,500 


a  Taken  from  report  of  1886.  6  From  report  for  1885. 

SUMMARY,  t 
Area  of  reservations acres.. *136, 304,  am 


Whites  unlawfully  on  reserves nnmber.. 

Amount  of  land  occupied  by  white  intruders acres.. 

Cultivated  during  tbo  year  by  Government do 

by  Indians do.... 

Broken  during  the  year  by  Qovemment do  ... 

.,      ,      ,     ,  bylndians do.... 

I.and  undor  fence do 

Fence  built  during  the  year '.."H..."'."I!"I!!r.mmil"r.'.m.II"'.'.rods!! 

i/IPn"'"'""* IS'"''^  notnnderanv  agency,  viz:  Hnalpai,  Arizona,  730,880  acres;  Tnma,  Califomta. 
JS^acrrs:  Cherokee^Creek,  and  Seminole  lands,  Indton  Torritorv,  9,423,616  acres  ;  Malheur,  Oregon, 
320  acres;  Coluinbia,  Washington  Territory,  24,220  acres,  aggregating  10,224,025  acres, 
t  Exclusive  of  five  civilized  tribes.  .    sb    i*       »     .      i 


1,680 
236,990 

2,624 
237,263 

4,M2 
21,923 
440, 879 
292,071 
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Lands. 

Industry. 

Buildings. 

Number 
of  allotments 
made  to  In- 
dians. 

1 
ll 

H 

>  * 

Number 

of  Indian 

famUies 

engaged  in— 

Per  cent,  of  sub- 

sietenoo  obtained 

by- 

Dwelling- 
booses 
built  by 
Indians 
during  the 
year. 

Dwelling- 
houses 
built  for 
Indians 

daring  the 
year. 

a 

k 

a 

b 

v 

a 

Acency 

bnildings 

erected 

during 

the  year. 

1 

3 

1 

3 

■3 

M 

a 

1 
-t 

g. 
•§ 

11 

o 

> 

Is 

-Sp- 
a 

M 

a  » 

e 

i 

1 

O 

o 

1 

1 

a 

e 
6 

i 

a 

e 
1      . 

145 

26 

aS3 

009 

28 

70 
30 
24 
40 
75 

145 

42 

a30 

a21 

25 

110 
21 
24 
60 

75 

356 

60 
4 
a2 
ai 
10 

15 
11 

io 

12 
2 

100 

88 

90 

090 

a75 

75 

80 
80 
90 
80 
80 

80 

.100 
100 

100 

75 
90 

90 
70 

45 
25 

25 

25 
25 

12 

10 

alO 

a25 

25 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

3 

ISO 

21 

030 

{il 

at 

2 

»1S0 

«29 

024 

35 

150 
35 
22 

200 
92 

150 

317 
37 

284 

28 
140 

103 
84 

20 
16 

24 

84 
15 

1 

2 

230 

62 

3 

10 
10 

""io 

10 
10 

7 
3 
S 
2 
6 

5 

It 

2 

13 

1 
12 

43 

15 

600 

35 

M 

•41 

•72 

»50 

1 

20 

55 

67           10 

29V 

11 

11', 

110 

50 

26 
160 

23 

114 
1U3 

6U 

9 
32 

160 
35 

29 
3 

63 
81 

I 

500 



f,i 

60 
150 

200 
36 

23 

7 

10 
30 

30 
50 

05 

25 
25 

3 

.25 
25 

10 

60 
60 

216            47 

3Sl!         :i8 

......... 

15           2& 

2 
14 

10 
12 

» 

SO 

}' 

600 

1,000 

•Not  known.  dKot  reported. 

SUUUABTt-Contlniied. 

Albtment*  made  to  Indians,  fall  blood number..  .1,171 

mixed  blood ..do 044 

Isditiis  Uring  upon  and  cultivating  lands  allotted do....  4, 9S7 

lodiao  families  engaged  in  agriculture do 2:t,  047 

other  civilized  porsuita do 7, 61t 

Dwellhi^-haase*  built  by  Indians  during  year do 1,488 

Cost  of  same  to  Government (20,253 

Dvelling-hoases  built  for  Indiana  during  year number..  186 

Out  of  lame  to  Government $25,575 

DveDlBg-boasea  occupied  by  Indians number..  17,040 

Agener  buildings  erected  daring  the  year do SO 

CostofaaaetoQoTemment....,, ,......., ., 129,750 
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TaiU  of  staiisiict  skoicing  crops  raised, 


sloek 


Kame  of  agency  and  tribe. 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  Kiver  Agency. 

Mohave 

Pima  Agency. 
Pima,  Maricopa,  ar.d  Papago 

San  Carloe  Agency. 
Apaobea 

CAUFOBSIA. 

Boopa  Valley  Agency. 

Eoopa 

Mittion  Agency. 

SexraiiOB,  Diegncnon,  Coabu- 
Ua,  and  San  Lnia  Key 

Sound  Valley  Agency. 

Concow,  etc 

Tale  JBiver  Agency. 

TnleandXeJon 

COLOKADO. 

Southern  VU  Agency. 

VU> 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  liiver  Agency. 
Slonx 


Oroto  Creek  and  Lower  Brule 
Agency. 

Lower  Tanktonnais  Sionx  . . . 

Lower  BnU6  Sionx 

i><tnr*  Late  Agency. 

Sionx 


Chippewa 

Fort  Berlhold  Agency. 

Ariokaree,  Gro3  Ventre,  and 
'    Mandan .' 


Crops  raised  daring  tlio  year. 


Bushels  of 
wheat. 


5,000 


>. 


280 
680,000 
2,502 

3,400 

800 

3,000 

300 

4,000 

275 

2,631 
1,040 

75,000 
4,000 

3,130 


Bushels  of 
oats. 


600 
170 

1,200 


n 


2,500 


7,700 


2,493 
1,470 

25,000 
840 

2,100 


P 


■g 

B 


5,00025,000 


5,502 


200 


400 


1,000 


50 


7,300 

6,457 
8,500 

2,000 
360. 

6,000 


5,3851 


40 


6,600 


700 


1,200 

1,000  1,700 
30 


200  i,e 


(<t) 


5,594 

1, 070 
1,0«0 


a 


8,600 
1,06513,675 


(d) 


8,800 


2,000 

20,000 


23,000 


500 


3,000 


20,950 


as 

s  a 
«5 


1,500 


10,000 


153 


200 


6,000 


18,400:3,561 


0,345  11, 785i  1,200 
6S0 


6,000 
(d) 


2,600 

(d) 
(« 

(«) 


L500 


a  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 


a  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 

6  The  wheat  crop  raised  at  Pima  agenoy  last  year  was  overestimated. 
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stock  owneO. 


HOTM*. 


e  . 


0 


\-l 


n 


140 
•3 


Cattle. 


•SCO 

LOOn 


i  ^< 

•90' 1 
1.682  J 


I- 


111 


•31 
M 


fl.^}- 


«       '2 
{   5,00 


}••• 


•8  > 
2,785j- 


242 


I- 


\  'i  *k\  H  iw 


^ 


5,000 


3,800 


160 

5,406 

TOO 
60» 

400 
3T2 


1,000 


146 


130 


34 


e. 


20,000 


783 


50 


4,800 


(<J) 


MigcoUaneoiw  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Freight  trans- 

ported  by  Indians 

with  their  own 

teams. 


3,100 


500 


1,967 

726 
22,456 

(d) 
481 


'IfolM. 


1,541... 
e  XTnkoown. 


I 


573,287 

203,272 
222!  589 


159,300 


a 


«2,60l 


638 
101 


1,510 


.a 

a 


•3 

^ 

s 

0 

a 

"1 

% 

If 

(M 

(M 

s 

6 

<s 

1,000 


200 


327 


260, 000       480 


(d) 


(d) 
(d) 


500 


100 


4,2gO  3,600 


407 
400 


1,000 
2,500 


(«) 


230 


(«) 


58,881   1,000 .,..    1,245 

d  Kot  reported. 


949 

8,500 

(d) 
300 

(«» 
(«) 
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Table  of  itati$tica  thawing  crops  raised,  stock  owned,  and 


Bnsb 
wh 

Crops  raised  during  the  year. 

oU  of 
eat. 

Bosbels  of 
oats. 

6 

I 

P 

M 

1 

a 

II 

1 

a 
s 
Is 

t-'O 
tt-t 

o 

1 

1 

a 

« 
a 
o 
"3 

a 
«-• 

(• 

o 

B 

11 

» 

.a 
S 

s 

s 

a 

1 

o 

s 
o 
H 

Ifame  of  agency  and  tribe. 

a 

a 

o 
O 

a 

M 

i 

e 

o 

i 

a 

DAKOTA— oontinned. 

Pine  Bidge  Agency. 

Ogalalla  Sionx  and  Xortbem 

315 

887 

10,301 

8 

67,133 

62,670 

38, 244 

3,842 

jRoaebud  Agency. 

Bmlfi  and  other  Sioux 

411 

1,000 

10,000 

0 

7,660 

11,000 

25,000 

6,000 

.   Sitieton  Agency. 

Slsseion  and  "Wahpet-on  Sioux . 

a,  700 

100 

1,500 

0,50(' 

700 

2,730 

763 

900 

3,500 

Standing  Itock  Agency. 

Blaokfeet  and  other  SioQX  — 

7« 

3,600 

800 

6,000 

15,000 

24,000 

20,000  20,000 

6,000 

Tankton  Agency. 

3,024 

2,701 

37,000 

4,640 

(a) 

(a) 

2,000 

IDAHO. 

Fort  Ball  Ageney. 

Bannack  and  Sbosbono 

150 

7,390 

loe 

7,395 

900 

13,313 

100 

100 

2,000 

Lemhi  Ageney. 

Sbosbone,     Bannack,     and 

5S0 

6,400 

1,775 

(0 

(<) 

35 

A'm  Peret  Ageney. 

KezFerci 

10,000 

900 

6,000 

225 

16,300 

16  ooo'iO-ooo 

3.000 

Il!DlA^f  TKBBITOBT.       . 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency. 

500 

590 

3,000 
3,725 

1,053 

9,120 

56j 

331 

130 

210 

1,494 

6,275 

1,630 

479 

Kiowa,Comanehe,and  Wiehiia 
Ageney. 

Kiowa,  Comanche,   and 

1,500 
2,000 

20,000 

<i410 

40,000 

3,500 

9O0^ 

Wichita  and  affiliated  bands.. 

35,000 

35,000 

l.OOO) 

Oeage  Ageney. 

(e) 
1,000 

(«) 

(<) 

80 

K»w 

775 

(«) 

(e> 

>)InleB. 


^Unknoini, 
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Stock  owned. 

UUccllaneoas  products  of  Indian  labor. 

Boree«. 

C» 

ttle. 

1 

M 

i 

10 

•a 

§ 

a 

M 

2 
P 

Freight  trans- 
ported l>y  IndinDs 
with  their  own 
teams. 

1            \ 

1       ' 

Pounds  of  batter  made. 
Pounds  of  butter  sold. 

CO 

5 

e         . 

i  '   s 

1, 1 

^       IS 

iS 

a 

a 
o 

Q. 
O 

1 

a 

i 
e 

9 

a 

s 

<1 

3 
a 

a 
o 

1 

1 

"S 

i 

1 

o 
« 

3 

'a 

•11 

\  2M 

6,278 

134 

* 

5,558 

1,802,050 
3,600,580 

»9,008 
18,200 

300 

(o) 

0,553 

61,900 

2,500 

300 

3,000 

4,000 

600 

♦250 

6 

)       470 

}     34 

450 

35 

20 

1,000 

642,375 

454 

1,650 

276 

150 

{  '11 
»  11 

8 

,'^^     I» 

2,270 

100 

4,000 

1,600 

350 

1,000 

8S3 

) 

28 

61G 

23S 

2,750 

421,963 

1,266 

95,000 

1,600 

300 

13 

{   5.000 

}       « 

500 

50 

450 

400 

4,500 

4 

1   1.500 

}     - 

50 

50 

(0 

29.479 

295 

{«) 

49 

200 

300 

7 

t       *20 
i  14,000 

]   104 

3,S00 

500 

2,500 

69,000 

231 

22,000 

500 

200 

100 

I    It 

•75 

1  124 

r:: 

1,150 
632 

207 

3 

1,283 
507 

931,056 
330,979 

I  400,000 

10,242 
8,596 

4,000 

42, 300 
39,600 

91,000 

351 

40 

t       -51 
}       »75 

(  7,420 

<  *40 

<  1,200 

107 

239 

20 

*IS 

4,500 
2,1C8 

1,800 
1,813 

3,000 
2,000 

1,500 

f    *' 

}ci3,500 

d0,786 

dll.OOO 

45 

150 

M 

5    '      

325 

160 



300 

56,718 

142 

85 

300 

1      fl 

<  Hot  reported, 
nre  87  Y  2 30 


d  Taken  from  last  year's  report 
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Table  of  $UiHstiei  tkowing  oropt  raited,  stock  oumed,  ami 


Kame  of  agency  and  triba. 


lilDIAM  TBSBITOBT— cont'd. 

PoncOj  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oak- 
land Agency. 

Fonoa 


Crops  raised  daiing  the  year. 


Baehels  of 
vheat. 


Basbelg  of 
oats. 


Pavnee 

btoe 

Tonkava  

Quopaw  Agmey. 

Eastern  Shawnee 

Miami 

Modoc 

Ottawa 

Peoria... 

Qaapaw 

Seneca 

Wyandotte 


Sae  and  Fox  Agency. 

Absentee  Shawnee,  Iowa, 
Mexican  Kioliapoo,  Potta- 
wab  mle  (citizen),  Sao  and 
Vox  of  the  Mississippi 


Union  Agency. 

Cherokee 

Seminole 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 
SacandFoxt 

KAKBAS. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Ne- 
maha Ageneg. 

Chippewa  and  Munsee 

Iowa 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Miasonri 


(o) 
(o) 
(o) 
(a) 

(o) 
(o) 
,(«) 
(o) 


(o) 


(o) 
(o) 


n 


500 
5,000 


1,800 
.100 


200 


3,867 
1,137 


300,000 


3,000 


1,000 
3,000 

soo 

2,000 


95 


la) 

(o) 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 
(o) 
(a) 

(o) 


040 


30O 
200 
135 


1,000 

30, 000 

2,300 

300 


1,536 
700 


320,000 


1,100 

1,000 
1,000 
f  000 

soo 


17,860 

19,680, 

3,000 

3,600 

23,800 

4,900 

80,670 


43,780 


51,000 


3,840,000 


I 

•a 


a 

9 


o 

(■ 

s 

a 

a 


1,304 
3,100 
100 
(o) 

1,000 

1.321 

1,900 

1,210 

1,105 

520 

10,012 

5,671 


4,050 


(o) 
50,000 

(O) 

1 
],0C0 


(«) 

500 
(a) 
100 


1,460 
l,4u0 
1,300 
1,400; 


I 


1,000 

40,000 

20,000 
27,000 

13,000 


a  Kot  reported. 


760 


585 

1,700 
900 
925 

950 


900 

360 

1,330 

600 

1,000      760 

600|       500 

1,800  2,000 

7,4861  1,400 


1,500 

600 

800 

40 

lfl» 
1,110 
280 
260 
M75 


4,000 


90O 
675 


2,500  1,500 


10,(1 


4,000 


3,500 


10 


200      200 


1,000 

2,000'  2,000,  1,800 

i,ooo{ 

1,000| 

1. 


500 
1,500 

1, 200 


1,500 
3,500 

1,8)0 
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stock  oTned. 


Horaea 


CaUle. 


I 


263i 

•20 
],4U0 


11 
I 


13 


^ 


(•) 
(a) 
(a) 
(«) 

(«) 
(a) 
(«) 

(«) 


163:1  212 

(a) 
'(o) 

j(o) 


2S0 
575 


12 


3 
3 


•30  J 
10» 

40 

•2 
1C7 

*» 
173 


i.090,5 


378 


58 

870 
70 

80 

670 

20 

203 

997 


7,496 


40 
200 


310 

300 

309 

306 

700 
100 

1, 
i,4eo 


2,146 


07 
370 


2,000 

2,500 

900 

20 

300 


1,463 

2,000 
1,200 
2,686 

3,978 


4,320 


HlsoeUaneoos  prodncU  of  Indian  labor. 


Fretcbt  trans- 
ported oy  Indians 
with  their  own 
teams. 


a 


S 

a 


180,298 

605,258 

146,382 

24,745 


150,000 


a 


«541 

3,191 

512 


150 


200,000 


2,000 


(o) 
50,000 
(o) 
(a) 


82,600 


300 
300 
85 
(o) 


(a) 


(o) 


290  1,000;.... 
360  4,360  2,100 


J 


600 
375 


70O 
2,800 


600  2,000 


150 
767 

1,700 


700 
3,462 

3,188 


250  4,000 


800 
786 


(o) 


450 


(1,675 


\  Zl- 


700. 


(a) 
(•) 


{  ;t}(«) 


8 
\      300 
450 
S      *13 
J  1.90O 

•|{    as 


225 

550 

600 

1,950 

1,400 


15,000 


10 


141 

200 

4001 


100 


300 


(O) 


1,150 
400 


75 


522!       40,000 

60o! 

600 

(a) 


264 


150!  1,400 
40o!      500 


(») 


1,000 
250 
b  Taken  from  laat  year's  report. 


(o) 


200 
150 

160 


600 
1,000 

200 


250 


1,000 


(o) 


(«) 
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Table  ofatatistiea  showing  crops  raised,  stock  atoned,  and 


Kame  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Crops  raised  during  the  jear. 


Bushels  of 
wlieat. 


MICHIGAN. 

Mackinac  Agency. 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior. . 
Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan 

Creek,  and  Black  Biver 

Pottawatomie  of  Huron 

MINNESOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency, 

Hissisaippi,  Otter  Tail,  and 
Pembina  Chippewa 

Pillager,  Leech  Lake,  Win- 
nebagoshish,  and  Cass  Lake 
Chippewa 


Bed  Lake  Chippewa 

MOST  AHA. 

Slaelf/eet  Agency. 
Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan. 

Oroui  Agetiey. 
Crow 

Flathead  Agency. 
Flathead 


Eootenais 

Pend'd'Oreilles. 


Port  JBelknap  Agency. 

Assinaboine  and  Gros  Tentre . 

Fort  Peck  Agency. 

Assinaboine  and   Tankton 
Bionx 


Tott^iM  River  Agency. 

Northern  Cheyenne 

MKBRABKA. 
Santee  and  Flandreau  Agency. 
Ponea  of  Dakota 


Santee  Sionx 

Santee  Sioux  at  Plandreaa  .. 

Omaha  and  Wintubago 
Agency. 

Omaha  li 

Winnebago 


(a) 


(o) 


.2 


2, 2(H) 
300 


4S,09« 


100 


Bushels  of 
oats. 


(a) 


(a) 


SOS 

3,500 
240| 


240,  47,705 


50,       501 


200  1,000     1,500 
"757     6, 


6,700 

3,100 
25,750 


2001    2,700 

I 


250 


(o) 
(o» 
(o) 


3b 


453 

9,960 
5,000 


2,500 
5,000 


8,240 

2,575 
30,900 


! 

500':        600 


300 


(o) 

(o) 
(a) 


(«) 


s 


1,500 

2,  .'MO 
300 


3,920 


^ 

a 

a 

1 

5 

t 

^ 

•§ 

%■    1 

tt 

t-t 

OD 

s 

^ 

^ 

%■ 

a 

-1 

.o  a 

1 

U 

^ 

O 

m 

,3 

% 

c 

t 

t 

i 

a 

P     1 

m 

» 

"A 

'A 

t 


4,800      (c) 


4,600 


I 
1,350  28,245,... 


(«) 
(«) 


1,818 


275 


aoo 

35 


5,153 


1,000 2,925 

8,000 1  4,200 


2,232 
200 


800 


1,800 


1,200 


1,000 


220  1, 175 

14,000,       52,000 
2,000'  200 


I        30,000 

4,000        80,000 


1,500  2,506 
9,785 


25'      1001      7«W 

...;    400. 1,000' 


110,563  53,777 


4,225       1,000  1,000 


1, 930  500^      210 

1,701!    11,000   2,000 


(a)     4,950!     (a)         (a) 


36 


3,267      (a)       1,700 


210 


359 

10,160 
1,150 


1,700 
1,100 


1,000       500 


1,705 

6,000 
2,000 


2,500 
5,000 


ISO 


456' 


750 


ISO 


604 


1,240 

4,000   1,265 
500       300 


^000 
9^000 


.'Mnles.         a  Kot  reported. 


2.01(J 

800J 
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stock  owned. 


UucelUneons  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Eones. 


CatUe. 


I 


(a) 


(a) 


15 


{       *I3 


\      11 
•2, 


7< 


150 
S3 


5      ** 

i    1.200 

•300 
0,200 

5    *« 

8S0 
SCO 


t 


\\u 


LOOO 


270 


»{     tS 


I 


t  *' 

<«>  !{      a 
g'  J      * 

J  S26i 
(a) 


(a) 


(o) 
(a) 


{     20 

8 
12 


I  500 
J  127 


I 


295 


SMh... 


}  <«) 
(«) 


225 


50 
15 


1,318 

30 
157 


200 


2,000 


1,500 

300 
8,600 


210 


145 
434 


40 
125 


679 


20 
284 


300 

150 
•00 


57 

297 

SO 


100... 
30)1... 


S 


eTTnluiovn. 


58 


Freisht  trans- 

portea  by  Indiana 

witb  tbelrotrn 

teams. 


12 


2,000 

750 
(e) 


3,744 

100 

22 

300 
200 

:,ooo 

400 
3,500 

180 
350 

25 


4i:t 

2,743 
1,000 


J 

a 


120,14] 

02,989 
59,779 


100,000 
350,534 


61,954 


1.000 


80,404: 

I 
100,000 


000       151, 163 


112,811 


1 

i 


a 
••I 


$315 


1,16; 

037 


* 

i 

it 

*i 

s 

a 

a 

a 

1 

o 

t 

Ph 

o 

(c) 

500 

ic) 

600 

(e) 

10 

3,575 

,,., 

3,000 

3,500 

0,000 

1,200 
100 


7,910 


1, 250     00, 000 


1,782:. 


100, 000  500 


240, 000      2, 400 


407, 179|         743 


500,000 


1,000 
430 

2,000 

225 

2,500 

20 

872 
000 
SO 

200 
325J    25,000'  1,000 


465 


00 
150 


(») 
(a; 
(») 


175 


400 


3,500 


453. 


70 


760 
500 
(a) 


200 


1,000$2,000 
350       200 


2,560 


2,S7S 

2,500 
1,000 


600 


2,500 


182 
(a) 


2,500 

2,000 
250 
250 

2S 
400 
200 

530 


d  Taken  from  las'  year's  report. 
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Table  of  »UM»iio»  shoieing  eropt  rtAtei,  »toek 


Name  of  ageoey  and  tribe. 


ssyadjl. 

Ifevada  Ageney. 

Pah-trte 

Pl-Ute 


Weitem  Shothone  Ageney. 

Western  Shoshone 

Plate 

MXW  HEXICO. 
Uttedlero  Ageney. 

Mescalero  Apache 

Navajo  Agency. 
NaviOo • 

MoqnisPneblo 

PuMo  Agetwy. 

Pueblo 

NRW  YORK. 
Allefiany  Reserve 

Cattarangaa  Reserve 

Ooelda  Senerrea 

Onondaga  Reaerve  e 

Tonawanda  Beserve 

Tnscarora  Keserve  c 

KORTH  CABOLIMA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  in  Xortb 
Carolina,  Ueorf^  and  Ten- 
nessee  


OBROOK. 

drand  Sonde  Ageney. 

Clackoma,  Bogne  Siver, etc.. 

Klamath  Ageney. 

Klamath,  Uodoe,  and  Snake.. 

Siletz  Ageney. 
Alaea,  Chasta  Costa,  etc 


Crops  raised  daring  the  year. 


I 


Bnshels  of 
wheat. 


}(<») 


30 


200 


226 


0,800 


400 
SO 


50 

8,000 
100 

20,000 

SOO 

3,000 

ISO 

3,600 

2,600 
6,000 


2,000 


3,000 


1,000 


SOO 


Baahels  of 
oats. 


(a) 


150 


100 


400 


1,200 


300 


1,000 


3,000 

5,000 

800 
6,000 

5,000 

5,500 


1,000 


6,000 


1,200 


25,000. 


o 


160 


20 


5,000 

65,000 
40,000 

40,000 

4,000 

7,000 

500 
3,500 

7,000 

1,000 


10,000 


100 


"a 


1,G00 


300 
10 


300 


.1,600 


600 


2,050 


800 
308 


100 

1,653 
3,000 

800 

4,375 

5,750 

855 
8,770 

2,600 

6,050 


1,800 


1,460 


SOO 


6,350 


a 


6,000 


27,000 


100 


600 

15,000 

20,000 

40,000 

1,000 

300 

200 

500 

6,000 

3,000 


gi 


600 

18,000 
13,000 

50,000 

5,000 

3,000 

750 
5,000 

15,000 

3,600 


1,000   5,000 


(a) 


a  Not  reported. 


*  Hnlea.    t  Borros.    }  Goats. 
e  Taken  ttma  last  year's  report. 


SOO 
to 

256 


TOO 


400 
10 


700 

1,300 

60 
1,000 

400 

1,500 


10 

6S0 

4,000 
306 
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Stock  owned. 


Horses. 


a 
a 


{    \t 


•8 
1,300 


i       1 
)   800 

135 


(       *50 
)       SOO 

;    tsoo 

•300 
245,000 
itl5,  000 
I        750 


•200 
3,000 


*1 
150 

•4 
250 

20 

CT. 

■6 
150 


Cattle. 


I    125 


l- 


I- 


^.. 


J      *130( 
{       200j- 

{       2m|     «« 

I 

3,  230  5   "* 
)       213  ( 


lOi 


300 


276 

2,000 
300 

5,000 

400 

400 

40 
14U 

200 

70 


226 


1,750 


206 


■■{ 


500 


40 
150 

500 

300 


433 


125 


G23 


;300, 000 

750,000 

C  }1,  600 
)  20,  000 


30,  000 


050 


108 


49 


Miscellaoeoas  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Freieht  trans- 
ported by  Indians 
with  tbeir  own 
teams. 


S 
a 
'■A 


236, 118 


1,000 


DOO 


1,500 

2,000 

200 
400 

1,500 


1,184 


1,115 


100, 000 


154,978 


a 


$1,365 


20 


278 


1,500 


650 


ft 


S 


5,000 


5,000 


20,  000 
(a) 


(a) 


1,500 

1,000 

30 
1,500 


(0) 


200 


(0) 


2,000 

1,00U 

2,-K) 
100 

1,500 

500 


200 


200 


(») 


200 


(1) 


(d) 


$:>a 

200 


60 


200 


d  75«,000  poanda  wool,  95, 000  goat  akina,  and  300,000  aheep  pelts  nlaed ;  2,700  blankets  mannfaotared. 
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Table  ofstatistioi  sluwing  eropa  raised,  eteet  eowni. 


Crops  raised  daring  the  year. 


Bnsbels  of     Busbels  of 
wheat.  oats. 


Kane  of  agoDcy  and  tribe. 


ORROON — continued. 

Umatilla  Ajmey. 

Walla  Walia,    Caynse,  and 
Umatilla. 

Warm  Springt  Agency. 

Warm  SprinKs.  Wasco,  Tenino 
John  Day  and  Piute  


60 


UTAn. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 

Tabequache  ITte.. 

Uintah  and  White  River  Ute 

WASHIXOTOX. 

Colville  Agency. 

Lake  and  0'Eaaa(;an 

Spokane  

Columbia  and  Nez  Porc6 

CoBurd'  AI4ne 


250,000 


3,000 


Xeah  Bay  Agency. 


Ifakah 

QuUlehute  . 


Quinaiett  Agency. 

Hob,  Qneet,  QainaleU,eto... 

If  Usually  and  8'Kotomiiik 
Agency. 

Pavallnp 

Chehalls 

NisqnaUy 

Squaxln 

S'Kokomlsh 


Tulalip  Agency. 
D'Wamiah 


Madison 

Mnokleshoot . 
Swinomish  . . . 
Lnmmi 


Xakama  Agency. 

7akama 

a  TSot  reported. 


(o) 


(a) 


S 

■3 


(a) 


loot 

1,200 


2,000 
S,  000 

1,500 
30,000 


(o) 


(a) 

(a) 

(o) 
(at 
(o) 


(a) 


1,200 
82U 
rtoo 


350 


LOOO   20,000 


(o) 
(a) 


(a) 


lo: 
200 


^ 


300 


850 
3,000 


4,000 

23,500 

MX) 

60,000 


(«) 
(o) 


(a) 


8,400 
«fiO 
c'iOO 


(a) 

(a) 

(«) 
(o) 
(o) 


258 


500 


1,000 


4,360 

8,000 
5,000 


10,000 


a 

m 


7,000 


£5 


20,000 


l.'ii 
50 


200 
.101 
100 
100 


(«) 

(n) 


(a) 


«i) 


(a) 


600 


?3 


100 


(a) 


<o) 


40 


19,000 


1,766 


2,«t0 


10,600 
2,140 


10,  ( 


2,000 


2,000 
2,000 


10,000 
10,000 


1.175   100,000 
1, 876'      5, 000 


(«> 
210      (o) 


4,000      (a) 


17,200 
2,2901 

eUOOOl 

e300, 

3, 321 1 


6,500 

400 

6,700 
6,000 
13,600 


(o) 


<«) 


(o) 
(o) 
(a) 


11 


900 
,000 


10,000 
5,000 


3,000 


(o) 


I 


2,000 


(«) 


M 
600 


I,00« 

28S 

SO 

1,200 


90 
3 


1,260 
141 

cM 
481 


(a)  I    no 


(a)  217 
(a)  100 
(a)        390 


c  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 


4,000  6,900     10,000  4,  OOO;  3, 000 
d  Unknown. 
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Stock  owned. 


Mlscellatiooos  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Horaes. 


Cattle. 


\  'I 


(«) 


•20 
6,000': 


6,000 


«        '2i 

)    6,000 

•20 

2,000 


\     ., 


^1.846 
\  (o) 


1   6,500 

600 

}         -8 

J       700 

3,000' 


S  420 

T  74 

clOO 
el 
116 


(•) 
(a) 

<•> 
(•) 
(•> 


(o) 
(o) 


28 


42 


161  (o) 


25 
80 
]22 

23(1 


(a) 

(o) 
<a) 
(a) 


100     (a) 


1,000' 


4,000 
175 
400 

1,000 


1,000 


(o)        (o) 
(a)        (a) 


eo     (a) 


040 


536 

20; 

c200  e5n 
i!2(l  c3 
177   ....  I 

I 


42i 

63!  41 
168  208 
643       262 


1,830 


3,500 


Freight  trans- 
ported by  IiidinDH 
with  their  own 
tcrtias. 


a 

a 
"A 


2,000 


200 


(«) 
(o) 


(a) 


2:1 

c7o 


100 
100 


1,000 
224 
150 

2,000 


son 

48 


137,  582 


(<») 


$1,509 


lUO,  000 


175,  000 


(") 


20 


3A 

65 

314 


•  Mnlos. 


70 


3,300 
450 
C380 

eim 

760 


655 


«*) 


30ol 
513 
51(1 


('>) 


900 


(d) 


20,000 


(a) 
(0) 


(a) 


4,(100  1,000 


ISO,        15: 


3,000 


20 

;     100 

30  ... 
1, 000       300 


200I    (a) 
90     (a) 


122 


(a) 


120,000  2,000 


(a) 
(o) 


(o> 


675 


(o) 


400 
"500 


$300 


(o) 
3,000 


(a) 


(«) 


(o) 


200 

'ioo 


7,000 
1,800 


1,600 


to) 
((») 


2,000  5,000  4,000        EO 
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Table  of  atati»tic$  ihowing  erop»  raited,  ttoek  otenei, 


Crops  raiaed  dnring  the  year. 

Bnahels  of 
wheat. 

Bushels  of 
oats. 

1 

e 

1 

3 

ll 

o 

•s 

1 

o 

1 

• 

1 

1 

% 

s 

Kame  of  agency  and  tribe. 

4J 

s 

a 
1 

* 

^ 

1 

S 

e 
1 

1 
^ 

o 

■s 

g 

WlBCONStN. 

Oreen  Bay  Agency. 

(a) 

(«) 
(o) 

4,198 

345 
3,130 

(o) 

(«) 
(«) 

20, 610 

602 
8,250 

IBO 
800 

21,  us 

2,250 
S,280 

20 
SOO 

T73 

14 
1,700 

5,404 

731 
19,500 

1,570 
10,600 

12,160 

2,525 

860 

2,000 

600 

320 
270 

1,790 

15,000 

1,750 

61 
600 

SO 
MO 

M« 
20 

Stockbridge 

Menomonee 

La  Pointt  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Eerf  Cliff 

8,600 

76 
200 

2,000 

8.6t0 

"ifli 

1,600 

Chippewa  at  Lao  Court 
d'Oreillee 

Chippewa  at  Fond  du  Lac  . . . 

Chippewa  at  Grand  Portage. . 

5 

6 

Chippewa  at  Lac  du  Flambean 

WYOMIXO. 

Shothone  Agency. 

10 

100 
100 

200 
SO 



1,800 
500 

60 
100 

20 

1,600 
1.000 

1,500 
1,000 

Kortbem  Arapaho 

a  Not  reported. 

SUHICABT.* 

Wheat  raised  by  Oovemment bushels..  7,345 

by  Indians do....  724.»68t 

Oats  raised  by  QoTemment do 8,840 

by  Indians do 443,730 

Com  raised  by  Indians do....  984,972 

Barley  and  rye  raised  by  Indfaias do 68,407 

Vegetables  raised  by  Indians do 524,010 

Melons  raised  by  Indiana number..  767,627 

Fnmpkins  raised  by  Indians do 452,669 

Hay  cut  by  Indians tons..  101,818 

Horses  owned  by  Goremment ..; number..  625 

by  Indiana    do....  340,495 

Mules  owned  by  Government do 171 

*  ExcIusiTe  of  five  civilized  tribes. 

t  Redaction  in  wheat  as  compared  with  pTevious  years  accounted  for  by  previous  over.eatiniatea  of 
crops  raised  at  Pima  Agency, 
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Stoek  owned. 

Hlscelbmeoas  prodnets  of  Indian  labor. 

rf 

Freight  trans- 

•e 

HOIM.. 

Cattle. 

1 

ported  by  Indiana 
with  their  own 

1- 

teama. 

1 

"3 

s 

s 

■s 

0 

* 

0 

if 

1 
Sf 

s 

s 

e 

« 

1 

►f 

1 

1 

1 

r 

•a 

•s 

1 

a 

a 

a 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 
•s 

1 

1 
1 

•s 

1 

n 

n 

m 

n 

u 

eo 

iZi 

■^ 

h 

o 

(X< 

At 

f» 

w 

)       382 

{(.) 

430 

150 

64 

(a) 

(«) 

(«) 

101,200 

(a) 

12,320 

2,601 

(o) 

'5 

297 

ib 

167 

32 
74 

6 

496 
2,166 

(a) 
EOO 

1 

(a) 

63C 

n.660 

11 

IM 

2 

7 
126 

78 
2S 
13 

400 
4U0 

760 
600 

• 

400 
400 

200 
300 

75 
60 

40 
67 

300 
1,600 

100 

360 

i 

1,000 
1,000 

12 

30 

10 

J  i.Me 

i       •!« 
I  1.M0 

l.» 

(     100 



10 

30 

250,938 

»5,646 

100 

....1 

2,000 

1 

2 

" 

3 

167,577 

3,770 

300 

•Mnlea. 

SUHUABY  •-CraUoned. 

Miilea  owned  by  bdians Dnmber..  2,339 

BntM  owned  by  Indiana do 15,500 

Cattle  owned  by  OoTemment do 8,365 

by  Indiana do....  111,497 

Sirioe  owned  by  Indians do 40,471 

Strap  and  coata  owned  by  Indians do —  1,117,273 

Dmiestioiowla  owned  by  Indians do 157,422 

rteighttmnaported  by  Indians ponnds..  8,111,435 

Amoont  earned  by  transpOTtine  freight dollars..  89,067 

Lumber  sawed feet..  1,872,481 

Woodcut oorda..  71,877 

Sattermade pounds..  83,328 

•old do....  19, 980 

Talaa of  robes  and  fdn  sold dollan..  66,  no 

'KzoloatTe  of  flve  dTillzed  tribes. 
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By  enor  the  partial  btatistics  of  the  five  civilized  tri1>e8  were  inoladed  in  the  re- 
capitolations  of  statistics  given  in  report  of  Indian  Office  for  1886.  The  recapitnla- 
tions  should  have  been  as  folIowH: 

HECAl'ITULATION  I  (page  410). 

Total  Indiao  popnlation,  exclnsive  of  lodiaDsin  Alaska 247,761 

Nnmber  of  mixed-bloods IJ25 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  popnlatton,  males 'Si 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  popalation,  females 127,234 

Exclunvt  0/  Jlee  eiviliztd  Iribet. 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years .— .  37,377 

Nnmber  of  Indians  who  read  EnsUsb  only 10,  Wi 

Number  of  Indians  who  read  Indian  onlj- 3,S60 

NnnilKrof  Indians  who  read  English  and  Indian 4,(42 

Total  number  of  Indiana  who  can  read,  over  twenty 7,190 

Total  nnmber  of  Indians  who  can  read,  under  twenty 11,1S2& 

Nnml)er  who  have  learned  to  read  duriug  the  year ....«  3,153 

Numl>erof  Indians  who  can  use  English  enongh  for  ordinary  interoonne 21,301 

Number  of  Indian  apprentices 414 

Numberof  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress,  wholly !S>,(!1 

Nnmber  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress,  in  part 43;  (06 

Numberof  allotments  made  to  Indians,  full-blood (,379 

Numberof  allotments  made  to  Indians,  mixed-blood 790 

Numberof  Indians  living  npou  and  cultivatiuz  lands  allotted 0,ns 

Number  of  male  Indians  who  labor  in  civiUzeapnrcults,  full-blood 38,770 

Numberof  male  Indians  who  labor  in  civilized  pnrsnits,  mixed-blood 4,047 

Nnmber  of  dwelling-houses  built  by  Indians  during  the  year 1,830 

Cost  of  lame  to  Government )19;390 

Numberof  dwelliog-honses  built  by  Indians  during  the  year 104 

Cost  of  same  to  Government (14.42S 

Nnmber  of  houses  ooonpied  by  Indians IS,2!( 

Numberof  agency  buildings  erected  during  the  year ^          42 

CoetofaametoOoTemmeot t3C,S77 

RECAPITULATION  n  (page  424). 

Nnmber  of  full-blood  families  engaged  in  a^cnlture 22,405 

'  Number  of  full-blood  families  engaged  in  other  civilized  pursuits 7,037 

Numberof  mixed-blood  families  engaged  in  agriculture 2,101 

Number  of  mixed-blood  families  engaged  in  other  oivliited  puranits 075 

Ponnds  of  fMght  transported  by  Indians 13,4(0,500 

Amount  earned  by  transporting  fk«ight (85,708 

Nnmber  of  IndiajiB  killed  during  year  by  Indians  of  same  tribe 34 

Numberof  Indiaiis  killed  during  year  by  citizens 13 

Numberof  whites  killed  by  Indiana  during  the  year 3 

Niunber  of  Indian  orimlnals  punished  by  civil  and  military 110 

Numberof  Indian  criminals  punished  by  tribal  organization 425 

Number  of  crimes  committed  by  whites  against  persons  of  Indians 10 

Numberof  crimes  committed  by  whites  against  property  of  Indians 332 

Nnmber  of  whites  punished  for  crimes  against  udians 31 

Number  of  whisky  sellers  prosecuted 132 

Niunber  of  whites  nnlawfnlly  on  reserve ; 1,006 

Nnmber  of  acres  occupied 423,2*0 

Number  of  misslonariee : 

Hale 105 

Female 38 

143 

Nnmber  of  church  members : 

■WTiito SIS 

Indian 28,0(3 

20,581 

Number  of  church  buildings 143 

Amount  contributed  by  religious  societies  for  education (05,182 

.Amount  contribnted  by  religious  societies  for  other  purposes (tS.Oiil 

Donations  by  societies  and  individuals  to  Carlisle  and  Hampton .'. (2I,0U 

Nnmber  of  Indians  received  medical  treatment  during  year 00,(34 

Number  of  births  during  the  year 4,410 

Numberof  deaths  during  the  year 3,020 

BECAPITDLATION  III  (page  430). 

Number  of  acres  tUlablo 14,2(0,830 

Numberof  acres  cultivated  during  year  by  Government 3,132 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  during  year  by  Indians 252,276 

Numberof  acres  broken  during  year  by  Government-.. 3,042 

Nnmber  of  acrea  broken  during  year  by  Indians 24.000 

Nnmber  of  acres  under  fence 473,837 

Number  of  rods  of  fence  built  during  the  year 410.077 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Government (.700 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Indians .•. 002,733 

Bushels  of  com  raised  by  Oovemment 10,700 

Bushels  of  com  raised  by  Indians 710;  001 

Bushels  of  oats  raised  by  Oovemment 10,871 

• 
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Bnaheis  of  oato  nlfliid  by  Indiaaa 375,751 

Boahelsofbarley  and  rye  raiaed  by  Government 2,763 

Bnabda  of  barley  and  rye  rslaed  by  Indiana 57,157 

BoabeJs  of  potatoea  raiaed  by  Indians 255,403 

Boabela  of  tamips  raised  by  Indians 47,526 

Boahels  of  onions  raised  by  Indians 16,78(1 

Boahelaof  beans  raised  by  Indians 28,393 

BosheUof  otlMr  Tegetables  raised  by  Goremment 2.845 

Baabels  of  otber  reKetables  raised  by  Indians 62,332 

Sninber  of  melons 1,112,474 

Kmnber  of  pampUns 398,303 

Humbarof  ionsof  bay  eat > 84,295 

BSCAFITULATION  IV  (page  448). 

Lumber  sawed feet..  2,561,823 

Wood  cut cords..  04,441 

Batter  made pounds..  74,629 

Batter  aold do 23,470 

Talae  of  robes  and  fars  sold $72,701 

Horaea  owned  by  OoTemment 559 

Horses  owned  by  Indians 408,972 

Malesowned  by  Goremment 189 

Moles  owned  by  Indians 5,610 

Cattle  owned  by  Government 8,858 

Cattle  owned  by  Indians 109,449 

Swine  owned  by  Government 625 

Swine  owned  by  Indians 46,712 

Slieep  owned  by  Indians 880,199 

Fowls  owned  by  Government 903 

Fowls  owned  by  Indians 116,528 

iDsrease  dorinE  year  in  nnmber  of'— 

Boraes  and  moles...'. 19.104 

Cattle 16,303 

Swine 7,120 

Sbeep 3,483 

Fowb 46,557 

Fiv4  eimUied  triba  (partially  rtported). 

BECAPITDLATION  I  (page  410). 

Homber  of  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 9,500 

Momber  of  Indians  who  can  read  English  only 12,633 

Nomber  of  Indians  who  can  read  Indian  only 8,467 

Komberoflndianswbocanmad  English  and  Indian 900 

Kamber  of  Indians  who  can  read,  over  twenty 12,000 

Nomber  of  Indians  who  can  read,  under  twenty 8,000 

If  umber  of  Indians  who  can  use  English  enoogh  for  ordinary  intercourse 17, 500 

Xamber  of  Indian  apprentices 100 

Nomber  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress,  wholly 22,000 

Nnmber  of  Indians  who  wear  oitixens'  dress,  in  part 16,000 

Nnmber  of  dwelUng-hoases  built  by  Indiana  daring  the  year 400 

Numberof  dwelling-houses  boUt  for  Indians  daring  the  year 100 

Nomberof  houses  occupied  by  Indiana 6,006 

RECAPIT0LATION  H  (page  424). 

Number  of  fuU-blood  (amiUee  engaged  in  agriculture 2,200 

Number  of  mixed-blood  families  engaeed  in  agriculture 1,400 

Hamber  of  full-blood  fiimilies  engaged  in  other  civilized  pnrsnits 300 

Nomber  of  mixed-blood  ftoiilies  engaged  in  other  civilized  parsnits 362 

Homberof  whites  onlawfolly  on  reserve 5,000 

KECAPITDLA.TION  m  (page  436). 

Nomberof  acres  tillable 1,000,000 

Number  of  acrea  cultivated  during  the  year  by  Indians 120,000 

Nomberof  acres  broken  during  the  year  by  Indians 4,000 

Nomber  of  acrea  under  fence 130,000 

Boshelsof  wheat  raised  by  Indians , 75,000 

Boahelsofoom  raised  by  Indians 1,500,000 

Boshels  of  oats  raised  by  Indians 25,000 

Boshels  ofpototoes  raised  by  Indians 32,000 

Nomber  oftons  of  hay  cot 20,000 

BBCAPITCLATION  IV  (page  448). 

Horaea  owned  by  Indians 18,643 

Hnlaa  owned  by  Indians 1,280 

Cattle  owned  by  Indians 150,000 

Swine  owned  by  Indians 120,000 

Sbaep  owned  by  Indians 18,000 

VMriB  owned  by  Indiana 150,000 
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Albnqaerqne,  N.Mez 
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Vound*,  IqJnrlM,  and  aoddenti. 
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488     REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

CortBolidaUdreport  of  liolc  and  wounded,  United  8UU»$ 


Name  and  location  of  agency. 


Colorado  Kiver,  Ariz    

IMmaaud  Maricopa,  Ai-i2 

Papajro,  Ariz 

San  Carlos,  Ariz •■ 

White  Mountain  Apaches,  Aril . . . 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal 

Mission,  Cal 

Round  Valley,  Cal 

HoQthem  Ute,Colo 

Cheyenne  Kiver,  Dale 

DeTil's  Lake,  Dak 

Kort  Berthold,  Dak 

Crow  Creok,  Dak — -. 

Lower  Brul6,  Dak 

Tine  Ki(l;:e,  Dak 

Kosebud,  Dak ^..... 

SiHsetou.  Dak » -. 

Standing  Kock,  Dak 

Yankton,  Dak 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho 

Lemhi,  Ic.aho 

"Ncz  Perc6,  Idaho 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.  Ind.  T 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  ... 

Osage,  Ind.  T 

Kaw,Ind.T 

Punca,  Ind.  T 

Pawnee,  In  d.T v 

Otoe,Ind.T 

Oakland,  Ind.  T 

Quapaw,Ind.T 

Sao  and  Fox,  Ind.  T 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Kemaiia . 

MaoUnao,  Klch 

White  Earth,  Minn 

Leech  Lake,  Minn 

Ked  Lake,  Minn 

Blackfeot.,  Moot 

Crow,  Mont 

Flathead,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont 

Kort  Peck,  Mont 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Kebr 

Santf  f,7rrl)r 

Flaudreaa,  Nebr 

Ponca,Nobr 

Nevada,  Nev 

Mescalero,  N.  Mex , 

Navajo,  N.  Mex 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Grand  Konde,  Oregon.............. 

Klamath,  Oregon 

Silotz,  OrcEon 

Umatilla,  Oregon 

Warm  Springs, Oregon.. 

Onray,  Utah 

Uintah  Valley,  Utah 

(/'olville,  Wa.sn ........ 

Neah  Bay,  Wash 

Quinaielc,  Waah 

Nisqnally.  Wash.... .,..,.,.. 

S'Kokoniish,  Wash 

Tnlalip,  Wash 

Yakamn,  Wash 

(Jreen  Bay.  Wis , 

SboshoDO,  Wyo 


Carlisle,  Fenn 

Chelocco,  Ind.  T 

Salem,  Oregon 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Lawrence,  Kans . . 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak  .. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.. 
Albnqnerque,  N.  Mex . 


SCHOOLS. 


Taken  alok  or 
wounded  during 
the  year. 


■s 


531 

l,l«:t 

175 
355 
245 
IVO 
295 
213 
946 
897 
236 
322 
364 
433 
922 
(1.58 
181 

1,266 
S3S 
498 
332 
IS* 
S69 

8,694 
467 
197 
2.'>0 

1,824 
241 
85 
821 
841 
105 
165 
400 
406 
258 
131 

1,310 
168 
468 
451 
671 

lug 

319 
132 
693 

84 
1,033 
200 
161 
171 
147 

84 
259 

94 
280 
624 

68 
138 
4-'0 
180 
242 
456 
464 
205 

309 
161 
224 
67 
237 
45 
13 


■a 

B 


464 
672 
160 
212 
134 
120 
235 
169 
552 
512 
234 
226 
304 
383 
693 
491 
202 
901 
184 
274 
172 
119 
427 

8,188 
300 
145 
259 

1,868 

813 

92 

38* 

620 

OS 

118 

:i61 

263 

103 

94 

1,442 
215 
310 
425 
3BR 

lie 

373 

8» 
420 

75 
508 
290 
1.52 
13 1 
IIS 
124 
244 

38 
115 
517 

44 
100 
331 
140 
186 
364 
358 

78 

232 
106 
212 

69 
137 

14 
4 


Pi 
S 


3 

m 

I 


184 

27 

17 

4 

230 

117 

28 

34 

40 

83 

63 

4* 

416 

125 

29 


23 
234 
12 
28 
31 
54 
22 
S 
41 
33 


6 
33 
61 
58 
36 

8 
25 

8 
64 
49 
25 
20 

2 
70 

6 
160 
60 
.11 
20 
66 
26 
15 
17 

8 
94 
17 

6 
.57 
3l 
33 
•  7 
112 
20 

11 

2 
-  15 


30 


1,041 

1,850 
888 
816 
879 
413 
553 
889 

1,602 

1.639 
689 
676 
702 
864 

1,710 

1,202 
423 

2,683 
641 
801 
504 
868 

1,021 

17, 117 

839 

870 

640 

8,746 
676 
182 
742 

1,499 

itoo 

288 
884 
720 
611 
261 

2,766 
408 
786 
940 

1,018 
817 
712 
223 

1,189 
165 

1,721 
650 
366 
323 
.118 
234 
618 
149 
40« 

1,236 
119 
250 
798 
303 
461 
827 
024 


682 
208 
461 

135 

377 

69 

17 

142 


Died. 


Aged  orar  flve 
yeaia. 
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1 


Diad. 

1 
1 

Beoorered. 

MS 

Vaooinated. 

BMU. 

Aged  imder  Are 

1 

W 

t^ 

^ 

£ 

^ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

i 

4 

< 

2 

20 
12 

1 
2 

641 

1,1SS 
17S 
881 
246 
103 
276 
200 
944 
884 
185 
308 
393 
432 
832 
S03 
168 

1,164 
83S 
488 
SIS 
201 
666 

8,757 
453 
192 
243 

1,799 
288 
83 
324 
790 
73 
1S4 
473 
385 
278 
114 

1,307 
111 
416 
454 
6S2 
109 
324 
133 
674 
78 

1,122 
195 
1S5 
166 
149 
79 
259 
69 
283 
568 
50 
127 
401 
180 
244 
412 
469 
206 

«00 
153 
209 
65 
228 
44 
10 
78 

462 
664 
165 
231 
133 
186 
199 
•151 
654 
487 
184 
212 
281 
881 
630 
453 
171 
792 
205 
251 
164 
\U 
424 
8,251 
353 
132 
255 
1,848 
808 

88 
380 
698 

67 
110 
333 
25S 
210 

80 
1,429 
212 
284 
418 
894 
190 
376 

89 
407 

66 
687 
287 
162 
121 
134 
120 
244 

32 
109 
482 

38 
1U8 
303 
140 
180 
32S 
869 

83 

232 

99 
217 

87 
135 

12 
4 

23 

12 
18 

6 

2 

1 
162 
38 
24 

2 

195 

195 

27 

10 

32 

217 

98 

S3 

683 

63 

43 

23 

4 
19 
104 
14 
28 
25 
46 
20 

9 

17 

100 

63 

S 
63 
78 
16 
47 

7 
14 
21 
37 
68 
11 
12 

10 

13 

2S 

24 

87 

232 
S7 

1 

12 
45 
14 

2 
73 
25 
29 
42 
19 
26 
48 
21 
44 
37 
19 

1 

19 
13 

5 
20 
18 
17 
63 
10 

2 
21 
11 

7 

8 
IS 

1 

10 
11 
23 

n 

S5 
31 

4 
7 

8 
24 

7 

4 
61 
13 
24 
29 
11 
43 
41 

7 
91 
14 

8 

16 

7 

1 

89 
25 
17 
15 
16 
48 
26 
10 
81 
7 
1 

8 
40 

8 

6 
86 
87 
89 
43 
25 
75 
47 

8 
171 
14 

8 

^...... 

11 

i 

7 

6 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
2 
4 

893 

12 

t 

4 

2 

1 

7 

4 
1 

i' 

2 
12 

19 

8 

f 

1 

• 

7 



2 

• 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 
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65 

76 

1 
1 
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« 

1 

4 
8 
6 

12 
6 

11 
9 
2 

14 
6 
1 
8 
6 

1 

6 

19 

2 

7 

18 

13 

19 

4 

17 

6 

1 

9 

1 

2 

6 
11 
5 

10 
12 

3 
U 

2 
21 

1 

2 

1 

I 

4 
2 
8 

10 

8 
10 

6 

1 

13 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

18 
1 

4 

i' 

3 

2 

7 
7 

S 
9 

3 

* 

2 

2 

4 
2 

8 

1 
SI 
12 

5 
61 

1 
61 
27 

4 
100 

i 

4' 

7 

3 

32 
17 
4 
66 

1 

1 

1 

9 

12 

1* 

1 
12 

4 
14 

1 

4 
18 

1 

1 
4 

4 

2 

7 

IS 

8 

^1^ 
26 
27 
17 

9 
SO 
14 
62 
11 
16 
30 

8 
17 
19 
99 

4 

7 
10 
S 
3 
6 
1 

1 

T 

101 

6 

4 

58 

30 

13 

8 

IS 

6 

18 

3 

123 

20 

84 
12 

31 
11 

65 

22 

3 

I 

2' 

1 
e 

2 
3 
1 

2' 

9 
2 

I 
1 

4 

s 
10 

65 

6 

5 
9 
9 
7 
8 
5 
10 
23 
5 
8 

6 
7 
6 

a 

8 
10 

8 
16 

9 

4 

4 
15 
14 
11 
15 
16 
16 
80 
14 
11 

6 

1 

'  1 

4 

i 

7 

2 
1 

1 

4 

1 

II 

2 

3 

6 

1 

4 

64 
35 
20 
70 
27 
10 

13 
7 

20 

20 
8 
2 
3 

39 

19 

'"4 

7 
10 
3 

"V 
11 

37 
6 

1 

S 

1 

IS 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
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490  REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 

Aggregate  of  foregoing  taJtle. 


Class  I. -ZYMOTIC  DIS- 

BASS& 

Older  L— UlABMATic  Dibeabeb. 

T;Fpbold  Csrer 63 

T^bnsfeTer 1 

Trobo-niahttial  fever 80 

Xeuowfever 11 

BemlWent  fever 924 

Qnotidlim  intermittent  fe- 
ver   «,357 

Terttan  intermittent  fever.  1,710 
Quartan  intermittent  fever       20 
CoogeBtive  iDtermittent  fe- 
ver           8 

Aeato  diarrhea 8,487 

Cbronlo  diarrhea 65 

Aonte  dysentery 1, 1»8 

Clironlo  dysentery 18 

Epidemio  obolera 1 

Biysipelss* 806 

Hospital  ganiciene* 1 

PysBmia...-. ....... --•••-•        6 

Varioloid 8 

CUcken-poz 261 

Measles 1,042 

Scarlet  fever 163 

Mamps  .--..--.-- 838 

TonsiUitis  (quinsy) 1,247 

Diphtheria 83 

Epidemio    catarrh    (influ- 
enza)   1,213 

Whoopingcough 260 

Cerewo-spinal  meningitis.       21 
()ther  diseases  of  this  order       48 

Order  2.— Exthztic  Diseases. 

Prhnary  syphilis 193 

CoDEtitutional  syphilis....  453 

Oooorrhea 884 

Ctonorrheal  orchitis 60 

Gonorrheal  optbalmia 100 

Stricture  of  urethra  (gon- 
orrheal)   18 

Bite  of  serpent 14 

Malignant  pustule 4 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  49 

Order  3.— Dntnc  DisBASES. 
Scurvy.. 17 

i 
3 


Inebriation 

Delirium  tremens... 
Chronic  alcoholism  . 


Class  II.— CONSTITUTIONAL 
DISEASES. 

Order  1.— Duthetio  Dibeasbb. 

Acute  rheumatism 2,677 

Chronic  rheumatism 1,442 

Aniemia 149 

Dropsy  (when  not  a  mere 
symptom  of  disease  of 
heart,  liver,  or  Itidneys).       21 

Cancer 12 

Epithelioma 2 

Tumors 72 

Dry  gangrene 4 

Other  diseases  of  this  order       10 

Order  2.— Tubebcular  Dibeabes. 

Consumption 743 

Scrofula 1,367 

Other  diseases  of  this  order       18 

Class  ni.— PARASITIC  DIS- 
EASES. 
Itch 5,098 


Tape- worms 129 

Lnmbricoid  worms 428 

Ascarides 305 

Otherdiseasesof  thisoi^der  89 

Class  IV.— LOCAL  DISEASES. 

Order  1.— Dbkaseb  of  the  Nerv- 
ous Si'BTKlI. 

Apoplexy 6 

ConvuIsioDB 77 

Chorea 21 

Epilepsy 44 

«»daohe 1,«41 

Insanity 4 

Inflammation  of  tlie  brain .       19 
Inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain 12 

Inflammation  of  the  ipinal    , 

cold 0 

Neuralgia 1,014 

Paralysis 49 

Sunstroke 4 

Other  diseases  of  this  order     271 

Order  2.— Dibeabeb  op  the  Eye. 

Conjunctivitis 9,187 

Iritis 174 

Cataract 21 

Amanrosls 42 

Other  diseases  of  this  order     644 

Order  8.— Diseases  of  tbb  Eab. 

Otorrhcea 816 

Inflammation  of  the  inter- 
nal ear 202 

Deafhess 22 

Olberdiseases  of  this  order  62 

Order  4.— Diseases  or  the  Ob- 

OAXB  OP  ClBCULATIOlC. 

Inflammation  of   pericar- 
dium   9 

Dropsy  of  pericardium 2 

Inflammation  of  endocar- 
dium   1 

Hypertropliy  of  heart 10 

Valvular  disease  of  heart . .  67 

Dropsy  from  heart  disease .  4 

Aneurism... 4 

Phlebitis....; 2 

Varicoseveins 0 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  30 

Order  6.— Diseases  of  the  Beb- 
PIEATOBI  Obqakb. 

Asthma 30 

Catarrh 1,228 

Acute  bronchitis 3,877 

Cbronio  bronchitis 216 

Inflammation  of  larynx  ...  1, 171 
Inflammation  of  longs  ....  684 
Inflammation  of  pleura....'    213 

Dropsy  of  the  chest '.         2 

Other  diseases  of  tills  order     413 

Order  6.— Diseases  op  the  Di- 
OBSTIVX  Oboaks. 

Colic 996 

Constipation 3,163 

Cholera  morbus 162 

Dyspepsia 877 

Inflammation  of  stomach . .  154 

Inflammation  of  bowels...  73 
Inflammation  of  perito* 

neum 11 

Ascites 18 

Hemorrhage  from  stomach  31 

Hemorrhage  from  bowels.  21 


Fistula  in  ano.. 1 

PUee 88 

FroUpsosani 7 

Femoral  Iiemla 4 

Ingninal  hernia 12 

Acute  inflammation  of  liver  114 
Chronic  inflammation  of 

liver 41 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 3 

Dropsy  from  hepatic  dis- 

ease 3 

Jaundice .--.  19 

Biliary  calculi I 

Inflammation  of  the  spleen  7 

Enlarged  spleen ISO 

Other  diseases  of  this  order'  223 

Order  7.— Diseases  op  tub  tTct* 

HABZ  AXD  GESITAL  OBOAXS. 

Inflammation  of  Udneys..  37 

Bright's  disease 8 

Diabetes 34 

Gravel « 

Inflammation  of  bladder..  72 

Incontinence  of  nrine 39 

Betention  of  urine 68 

Inflammation    of    testicle 

(not  gonorrheal) 34 

Hydrocele 10 

Hysteria 24 

Prolapsus  uteri 7 

Disease  of  uterus 116 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  182 

Order  8.— Diseases  OP  TBS  Boms 

AXD  JOIBTS. 

Inflammation  of  perioste- 
um   17 

Inflammation  of  bones  ....  7 

Caries 31 

Necrosis 14 

Inflammation  of  Joints —  41 

Anchylosis S 

Other  diseases  of  tills  order  10 

Order  9.— Dibbasks  op  the  Ih- 
TEQUioarrAsr  Stbtbil 

Abscess 433 

Boil «•* 

Carbuncle SI 

Ulcer 6«« 

Whitlow 44 

Shin  diseases  (not  includ- 
ing syphilitic  skin  affeo- 

tions'or  itch) 1,674 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  83 

Class  v.— VIOLENT  DIS- 
EASES ADD  DEATHS. 

Order  1.— Wooinw.  iHjPBiEa, 
AKD  Accmsais. 

Bums  and  scalds 490 

Bruises 450 

Concussion  of  the  biain...  6 

Drowning...^. 7 

Sprains SM 

Dislocation 81 

Froat-bite 148 

Simple  fracture  (not  gun- 
shot)   88 

Compound    fracture    (not 

gunshot) 8 

Gunshotwonnd 34 

Inoisedwonnd 825 

Laoented  wound 136 

Punctured  wound 121 

Pdlsoning 114 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  259 


*  VThen  these  affections  occur  as  complications  of  wounds  tboy  ve  not  reported  as  new 
In  such  instances,  should  they  terminate  fatally,  the  deaths  are  set  down  opposite  "  Wounds 
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Aggregate  of  foregoing  table — Continued. 

GBAND  TOIALa 

Bamaiiiiiu  ooder traktmeot firom laat year %M1 

Taken  (ioK  md  woimilMl  doling  Tew:  lIaIe«,tt,S!Bi  feiulea,SI;1t3 ItiUS 

Saoorerad:  Ualea, 83,607 ;  femalaa, a8,2M M,MI 

Deatha: 

lIaleaaTeT5yeara,61ti  under  5  ;«an,  173* 089 

IV!inaleaover8;ear8,43*;  liodeTS]reaia.lT5* OU 

Bemainlng  under treateient  «DB» M 8,873 

BIrtba: 

Iiid:aiia,l,2t4|  balf-breeda^  155 ;  whltaa,M« 1.455 

Ma]aa,7S3!  femalea, 6t2* 777. 1,«5 

Taoeinatadi  SneoeaafUly, «38 ;  anaacaeaaAilly, 8M .'. 1,(180 

*  Thia  table  ahowa  only  blrtha  and  deatha  reported  by  tte  agency  nhyBielaDt.    tat  blrtha  and  deatha 
•a  reported  by  agenta,  inolading  agenoiea  where  then  are  no  phyaioiana,  aee  table^  page^  848  to  888. 
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JIEMBEES   OP  THE   BOAED   OP  INDIAN  00MMIS8I0NEES,  WITH   THEIR 
POST-OPPICE  ADDEE88ES. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  chairman,  13  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary,  1429  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

William  MoMichael,  -265  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

James  Lidgerwood,  835  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

WiUiam  H.  Waldby,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

John  Charlton,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

William' H.  Morgan,  Nashville, Toun. 

William  D.  Walker,  Pargo,  Dak. 

LI8T  OF   INDIAN    AGENCIES  FORMEELY   ASSIGNED    TO   THE  SEVESAIj 
EELIGI0U8  DEN0MINATI0N8. 

Friends. — Santee,  Nebraska,  Otoe,  and  Pawnee,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Levi  K. 
Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  Coantu,  Pa. 

Friends. — Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  Osage  and  Sac 
audPox,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Jane^  E.  Bhoades,  Vil6  FUbert  street,  PkUadetphia,  Pa. 

Methodist. — Hoopa  Valley,  Bound  Valley,  aud  Tale  River,  in  California ;  Yakama, 

.Neah  Bay,  and  Quinaielt,  in  Washington ;  Klamath  and  Siletz,  in  Oregon ;  Blackfeet, 

Crow,  aud  Fort  Peck,  in  Montana;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho;  and  Mackinac, 

in  Michigan.      Bet.  Dr.  J.  if.  Reid,  secretarg  Missionarj/  Society  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  U03  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Cathouc. — ^Tnlali])  and  Colvilte,  in  Washington;  Grande  Ronde  and  TTmatilla 
in  Oregon ;  Flathead  in  Montana;  and  Standing  Book  and  Devil's  Lake  in  Dakota. 
Thn  Bureau  of  Catholio  Indian  Missions,  1009  F  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Baptist. — Union  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chootaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles),  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  Nevada  in  Nevada.  Bev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse,  seereiary  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  Temple  Court,  Beekman  street,  New  York  City. 

Frbsbyterian. — Navajo,  Mescalero  Apache,  and  Pueblo,  in  New  Mexico ;  Nez 
Percys,  in  Idaho;  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Bev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lotcrie,  secretary  Board 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  23  Centre  street.  New  York  City.  Bev.  Dr. 
H.  Kendall,  secretary  Board  Borne  Missions  Presbyterian  Church,  2d0  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

CoKaREOATioNAi.. — Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  Wisconsin ;  Sissiton  and  Fort 
Berthold,  in  Dakota ;  and  S'Kokomish,  in  Washington.  Bev.  Dr.  M.  B.  Stritiy, 
seeretary  American  Missionary  Association,  Oti  Beade  streeet,  New  York  City. 

Protestant  Episcopal. — White  Earth,  in  Minnesota;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Bml6, 
Cheyenne  Eiver,  Yankton,  Rosebud,  and  Pine  Ridge,  in  Dakota ;  Ponca,  in  Indian 
Territory ;  and  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming,  Bev.  O.  F.  Flitahner.  secretary  Board  of  Mis' 
sions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  22  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Unitarian.— Onray,  in  Utah.  Bev.  O.  Beynolds,  secretary  ArMrioan  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, 7  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

United  Presbyterian. — Warm  Springs,  in  Oregon.  Bev.  John  O.  Brown,  D.  D., 
seeretary  Home  Mission  Board  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Er angelical  LuTRfiRAN. —Southern  Ute,  in  Colorado,  and  Mission,  in  Cal^omia. 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Butler,  Washinglon,  D.  C. 

Special  Indian  agents  at  large : 

William  Parsons Hartford,  Conn. 

James  L.  Robinson Franklin,  N.  C. 

Henrt  Hbth Richmond,  Va. 

HenbtJS.  Welton ^. Springfield,  HI. 

Edobnb  E.  White ..Prescott,  Ark. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SECBETABY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Chilocco,  Imd.  T.  ,  Julg  2U,  1887. 

Snt :  1  bavo  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Chilocco 
Indian  Industrial  School. 

On  the  whole  the  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  pupils 
have  I>een  earolled.  The  average  attendance  for  the  fiscal  year  has  been  li65|V.  The 
pupils  are  distributed  among  the  different  tribes  as  follows : 


Kame  of  trlbs. 


Ko. 


Vame  of  tribe. 


Ko. 


Pottawatomies 

Cheyennea 

Pawnees 

Kinwas 

Osages 

Otoea 

Saca  and  Foxes 

Sbawnees 

Delawares 

Chippewas  .... 
Iroquois....... 


•  68 

S 

30 

4 

•  15 

6 
5 
2 
17 
1 
1 


Cbootawa... 
Wiobitaa  ... 
Ottawas.... 

lowas 

Caddoes  ... 
Tonkaways 
Seminolea . 
Arapaboes . 

Hiamia 

€hen>kees . 


1 
20 


In  the  school  the  pupils  have  been  dilijjently  and  thoroughly  taught,  and  have 
made  more  perceptible  progress  than  dnnng  any  previous  year.  Many  who  have 
hitherto  shown  bnt  little  interest  in  or  appreciation  for  the  higher  branches  tanght 
hereJiave  manifested  increased  interest  and  made  commendable  progress.  Seventy- 
five  pupils  have  completed  their  course  of  three  years  here ;  of  this  nnmber  a  minority 
Iiave  returned  to  their  friends,  some  remaining  to  continue  their  work  and  studies. 

During  the  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school,  tailor,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  aud  shoe  shops  have  iieen  in  successful  operation.  The  various  details 
in  these  shops  have  been  patient,  earnest,  successful  workers.  The  results  of  indus- 
trial training  here  are  certainly  encouraging.  No  estimate  has  been  made  for  shoes, 
and  a  very  small  one  for  ready-made  clothing  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  shoe- 
shops,  the  sewing-room,  and  the  tailor-shop  will  furnish  shoes,  boots,  and  clothing  for 
the  pupils. 

IHPROVBHBMT8. 

During  the  year  a  commodious  and  well-appointed  bam  has  been  built,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000.  A  shed  for  cattle,'  inclosed  on  all  sides,  300  by  28  feet,  furnishing  protectian 
■for  300  bead  of  cattle,  has  been  built,  at  a  coat  of  f  1,000.  A  hennery,  an  ice- bouse, 
and  an  oil-house  have  been  constructed. 

The  fences  about  the  building  and  farm  have  been  repaired,  and  new  fences  have 
been  built.  Nearly  aU  the  work  has  been  doue  by  the  Indian  pupils.  I  tespeotAilly 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  reports  from  employ^  engaged  at  this  school : 

Mr.  I.  W.  Bruce,  mechanic,  reports  as  follows : 

"The  principal  part  of  the  labor  performed  has  been  repairs  on  buildings  and  fences, 
etc.  In  addition  to  these  repairs  we  have  built  one  bouse,  28  feet  wide  by  300  feet 
long,  with  all  the  necessary  racks,  troughs,  etc.,  to  shelter  cattle  dnring  the  winter ; 
one  chicken-house,  16  feet  wide  by  32  feet  long ;  one  oil-house,  8  by  10  feet ;  one  ice- 
house, 16  by  16  feet ;  one  water-tank,  8  by  16  feet,  all  of  which  have  been  erected  in 
a  good,  snbstantial,  and  workmanlike  manner. 

''While  some  of  the  Indian  boys  under  my  charge  have  not  made  as  rapid  progress 
as  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report,  some  deserve  special  mention.  Ignatius  Wano 
and  Levi  Frank  have  done  well,  and  are  making  rapid  advancement.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  case  of  draughting  instruments  be  purchased,  that  they  may  be  instructed 
m  architectural  drawing.  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  and  would 
stimulate  and  encourage  others. 

"  We  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  suitable  workshop,  the  cottage  we  now  occupy  being 
entirely  too  small  for  a  carpenter's  shop.  I  would  suggest  that  a  small  amount  of 
lumber  be  purchased  from  time  to  time  for  the  use  of  the  apprentices.  Many  small 
articles  might  he  made  by  them,  which,  if  not  of  practical  valae,  would  encourage 
tbem  and  teach  them  the  use  of  tools  and  habits  of  industry. 

"While  some  of  our  work  may  seem  to  drag,  I  will  say  that  I  have  always  tanght 
them  to  do  all  their  work  well  and  thoroughly.  This  will  in  a  measure  aooonnt  for 
the  seeming  slowness  of  their  work.  Another  cause  for  this  is  that  half  the  appren- 
tices are  in  school  half  the  day.  Some  of  them  will  commence  a  piece  of  work,  and 
often  by  the  time  they  fully  understand  what  is  required  of  tbem  it  is  time. to  so  Into 
school  and  for  otbers  to  take  their  places.    I  suppose  there  can  be  no  remedy  ror  thia. 
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I  do  not  think  it  discourages  the  apprentices  to  any  great  extent,  bat  it  tries  the  pa- 
tience of  the  instmcter." 

Mr.  Nelson  Polsom,  tailor,  says : 

"The  pnpils  that  have  been  detailed  to  the  tailor-shop,  doting  the  time  there  has 
been  a  tailor,  hare  been  very  snocessfnl,  qniok  to  learn,  and  show  taste  for  the  work 
by  their  exactness  and  neatness.  Of  the  six  boys  who  have  been  in  this  department, 
three  have  learned  to  make  np  clothes  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  while  the  other 
three  keep  their  own  and  many  other  boys'  clothing  in  repair.  There  have  been  manu- 
Ctctoxed  in  the  tailor-shop  the  following  articles  for  the  pupils:  186  pairs  of  pants;  St 
coats :  18  denim  aprons  for  kitchen  boys,  and  2  Jackets,  besides  a  great  deal  of  repair- 
ing of  the  boys'  clothing." 

B.  B.  Calef,  laandryman; reports: 

"  In  no  department  of  an  institution  of  this  class  is  the  work  harder  or  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  more  trying  than  in  the  laundry,  and  especially  when  but  few 
facilities  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  work  are  provided.  Yet,  during  the  past 
year  the  work  of  the  gcbool  laundry  has  been  more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  per- 
formed than  ever  before,  and  mnch  credit  is  due  the  children  who  have  been  detailed 
to  this  department  for  the  faithful  acomplishraent  of  their  laborious  duties. 

"  One  great  impediment  to  successfal  laundry  work  in  this  locality  is  the  hard 
limestone  water,  which  renders  the  work  of  washing  trebly  hard ;  another,  the  exces- 
sive dust  cansed  by  the  fierce  prairie  winds,  and  which  renders  out-door  drying,  es- 
pecially during  the  fall  and  winter,  almost  an  impossiblity ;  a  third  is  the  too  limited 
supply  of  soap,  and  upon  this  subject  we  can  not  speak  too  plainly., 

'  *  In  former  reports  of  school  superintendents  we  notice  special  reference  to  the  small 
aUowance  of  soap,  with  requests  that  a  more  generous  supply  be  authorized.  These 
recommendations  we  most  heartily  indorse,  as  the  regular  aUowance  of  one-fourth 
pound  a  week  per  capita  is  not  sufficient  ior  even  the  proper  washing  of  the  cloth- 
ing, the  bed  and  table  linen ;  yet,  it  is  expected  by  the  department  that  all  of  the 
laundry  work,  house-cleaning,  dish-washing,  bathing  of  the  children,  and  various 
other  kinds  of  work  for  whicn  soap  is  needed  will  be  properly  performed  with  this 
small  allowance.  At  least  double  the  present  quantity  should  be  allowed  to  each 
school,  and  treble  the  amount  would  be  advantageously  expended.  Another  sugges- 
tion we  wonld  offer  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  that  in  the  purchase  of  soap 
for  Indian  schools  a  thoroughly  dry  and  weU-seasoned  article  be  required  of  the  con- 
tractor, instead  of  the  fresh,  green  quality  usually  supplied.  Old  soap  is  far  prefer- 
able to  new,  as  it  contains  a  mnch  less  percentage  of  water,  weighs  less,  and  will  do 
a  mnch  greater  quantity  of  work. 

"  While  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Gk>vernment  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  home 
methods  in  the  instruction  of  Indian  children,  the  better  to  prepare  them  for  the  dafly 
duties  of  life,  and  to  enable  them  to  gain  their  own  fntnre  livelihood,  yet  we  believe 
that  in  schools  of  this  size  it  would  be  judicious  to  lighten  as  much  as  possible  the 
drudgery  of  the  laundry.  So  large  a  quantity  of  work  is  weekly  required  that  it  is 
neoessaiy  to  keep  a  lai^e  detail  of  children  constantly  at  the  wash-tnb,  when  they 
might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  some  agreeable  industry.  Post  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  purchase  of  a  steam-laundry  outfit  of  sufficient  capacity  to  do  the 
washing  of  the  schpol  wonld  prove  a  profitable  and  humane  investment.  Hnch  a  sug- 
gestion met  the  hearty  approval  of  Hon.  J.  B.  Riley,  superintendent  of  U.  S.  Indian 
schools  during  his  brief  visit  to  Chilocoo  last  fall,  and  we  trust  may  merit  the  cordial 
indorsement  of  th6*Indian  Department." 

G.  C.  Hitchcock,  shoemaker,  writes : 

"  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  we  did  not  work  in  the  shoe-shop,  not 
having  necessary  stock.  During  the  time  at  work  we  have  ihade  87  pairs  of  shoes 
and  9  pairs  of  boots,  and  half-soled  and  repaired  over  300  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes. 
We  have  fitted  64  pairs  of  shoe-uppers  ready  for  the  bottoms.  As  regards  the  aptness 
and  interest  in  work  of  these  Indian  boys  I  can  truly  say  that  in  my  experience  I 
have  bad  ^hite  boys  under  my  instruction  who  did  not  average  better  than  they  do." 

8.  E.  Pollock,  fanner,  says : 

"  The  care  of  stock  and  raising  of  grain  for  their  support,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 

npils  are  not  here  for  a  mercenary  but  an  educational  purpose,  is  the  principal  care. 

'be  advancement  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  marked,  and  a  glance  at  our 
crop  report,  although  the  seasons  have  been  unfavorable,  and  we  have  had  many 
other  dtmdvantagea  to  contend  with,  will  show  that  the  pupils  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  laam  that  ooonpation  which  in  the  near  future  must  be  pursued  by  the  ma- 
jority of  their  race. 
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Cropr^fort. 


Ciop, 


AOTM. 


Seed 
■own. 


Yield 
per 


Total 
yiaU. 


1881. 

COTD 

Wheet 

Onu 

MiUot 

Turnips ...! 

1887. 

Corn — 

Wheat 

0»ta..'. 

MUlet 


100 
12 

100 

75 

} 


300 
SO 
40 

ao 


BtuihtU. 

8 

18 

2S0 

48 

8 


14 
76 
100 
IS 


Buthtit. 
20 


BuiM*. 
3,  ON 


U4 


2K 


(*) 


16 


841 


*Not  harreBted. 

"  The  wheat,  oat,  and  millet  crops  of  1886  were  totally  destroyed  by  chinch-bags. 
A  few  tODS  of  the  oat  straw  was  harvested  for  hay,  bat  other  than  this  the  crop 
was  a  failare.  Many  fields  iu  the  adjoining  State  were  plowed  before  harvest  in  or- 
der to  check  the  work  of  these  little  pests  and,  if  possible,  save  the  gtovriag  com 
itom  their  raTages.  Of  the  crops  not  harvested  (<;orn,  oats,  and  miUet)  this  year,  tbe 
oats  and  millet  oid  fair  to  make  average  crops ;  but  at  the  rate  tbe  chinch-bugs  have 
commenced  work  on  the  com,  unless  we  hav«  very  f  aTorable  weather  the  crop  will  be 
short." 

Cattle. 
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"  Of  the  cows  that  died  during  the  year  a  majority  died  giving  birth  to  calves 
during  tbe  severe  cold  weather,  although  they  were  provided  with  shelter  and  the 
food  and  care  suited  to  their  conditions.  Only  four  ot  the  calves  that  were  bom  in 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February  survived  the  winter.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  bulls  from  the  cows  last  winter  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  last  winter's 
Experience  with  calves.  The  condition  of  the  stock  at  present  is  good  ;  the  cattle  are 
in  fine  order  and  good  health.  If  the  pastnrage  continues  good,  onr  herd  will  enter 
the  winter  in  much  better  condition  this  year  than  last. 

"  I  wonld  respectfully  suggest  that  an  engine  for  grinding  oom-meal  and  chop  feed 
would  be  a  very  nsefnl  acquisition,  as  it  coald  be  utilized  to  relieve  the  overworked 
windmill  in  pumpiog  water,  and  also  give  some  of  the  pupils  an  opportnaity  to  learn 
steam  engineering.  I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  policy 
of  the  Oovemment  is  to  teach  farming  pure  and  simple,  the  purchase  of  a  grain  drill 
for  sowing  small  grain  is  almost  a  necessity,  as  grain  sown  broadcast  here  when  we 
have  to  contend  with  drought  is  not  put  into  the  ground  deep  enough,  and,  besides, 
by  using  a  drill  (press  drill  preferred)  the  grain  is  pnt  on  the  ground  evenly  and  at 
an  even  depth,  and  Will  all  grow.  If  possible,  the  drill  should  be  secured  in  time  to 
sow  the  fall  wheat." 

E.  A.  Gra^,  disciplinarian,  reports : 

"The discipline  of  any  school  is  very  important,  and  especially  is  this  trae  of  an 
Indian  schooL    The  success  of  this  part  or  school  work  is  not  dependent  entirely 
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npon  the  effloienoy  of  the  diaoiplinarian.  To  have  the  best  saccess  he  mast  havethe 
■apport  of  all  the  employes  of  tne  mhool,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  thatthere  has  been 
veiy  marked  improvement  in  the  school  daring  the  past  year.  The  instances  have 
been  very  few  where  I  have  been  called  npon  to  ponish  a  scholar  for  violation  of 
•chool  mles.  There  has  been  a  greater  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  employes  to  en- 
force and  have  enforced  good  wholesome  discipline  than  heretofore,  and  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  effort  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  maintain  good  order  and 
faithful  obedience  to  all  the  requirements  that  have  been  made  of  them." 

Mr.  E.  Singleton,  principal  teacher,  says : 

"  In  giving  an  account  of  the  papils  for  the  past  year  1  take  great  pleasare  in  stat- 
ing that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  their  progress  has  been  altogether  satisfactory, 
most  of  them  being  actuated  while  in  the  pnrsnit  of  an  education  by  motives  which 
inspire  and  help  them.  I  have  watched  with  interest  their  increasing  love  for  stndy, 
and  have  been  highly  gratified  in  the  advancement  they  have  made.  Some  of  them 
are  model  stndents,  making;  good  nse  of  all  the  time  allotted  them  for  stndy.  Many 
of  them  are  reflecting  credit  upon  the  distinguished  names  they  bear.  I  would  like 
to  mention  that  one  boy  has  had  a  faultless  record  for  two  years,  never  having  been 
reproved  for  anything.  I  state  without  hesitation  that  their  natural  intellects  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  white  children.  They  are  peculiarly  apt  in  the  memory 
stndies,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  drawing ;  bat  from  dormant  rather  than  deficient 
reasoning  faculties  they  make  rather  slow  progress  in  mathematics. 

"An  iutelligent  stranger  said  to  the  children,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  school,  that  he 
was  snrpriseuand  delighted  to  find  that  their  school  compared  so  favorably  with  other 
schools,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  other  school  where  pupils  of  the  same  age  could  have 
handled  so  successfully  the  list  of  words  he  had  seen  them  write  on  the  board.  Their 
deportment  is  remarkably  good,  and  only  firm,  kind  discipline  is  needed  to  keep  them 
obedient  and  studious.  Our  highest  grade  is  the  Fifth  Beader  grade.  They  study 
arithmetic,  advanced  geography,  grammar,  physiology,  and  history,  and  books  on 
general  neefnl  information ;  and  they  show  an  interest  and  appreciation  for  any  branch 
of  knowledge  assigned  them  for  study.  If  their  future  prospects  in  other  respects  are 
at  all  commensurate  with  their  aptness  and  eagerness  to  learn,  then  we  may  hope  to 
see  them  in  the  near  futnre  a  thriftier  and  happier  people." 

In  concluding  my  report  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of 
at  least  $15,000  be  asked  for  from  the  approaching  Congress,  to  be  used  in  the  erection 
of  new  building  and  in  repairs.  A  stone  building,  large  enough  fur  workshop,  laun- 
dry, bath-rooms,  and  hospital,  is  imperatively  needed.  The  dining-room  needs  to  be 
eniargrd.  The  Cbilocco  school,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  is  and  cau  be  made 
increasingly  so  an  institntion  of  unmeasured  influence  in  the  education  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indian  children  of  the  wild  tribes. 

Aft«r  an  experience  here  of  two  years  my  faith  in  the  ultimHte  uplifting  of  the  In- 
dian to  a  higher  plane  of  manhood,  through  the  educational  and  Christianizing  pro- 
cesses now  employed  by  the  Government,  iias  been  largely  increased.  The  children 
here  are  very  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  and  influences.  Through  their  let- 
ters home,  and  in  other  ways,  I  have  learned  that  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ  has  fonnd  its  way  down  into  their  hearts.  If  not  transgressing 
the  proprieties  of  a  report  of  this  kind,  I  would  like  to  make  special  mention  of  a 
Pawnee  girl,  Mary  Eagle,  who  came  here  three  years  ago  and  who  died  last  spring  of 
consumption.  She  was  sick  a  long  time.  Witli  Christian  patience  and  fortitude  she 
bore  all  her  snfferings.  A  few  weeks  before  her  death  she  could  hardly  sleep  at  all. 
Her  teacher  asked  her  if  she  did  not  get  very  tired  lying  awake  all  night.  Her  an- 
swer was:  ''Not  at  all.  When  I  get  tired  and  lonesome  1  think  of  Jesus.  .1  love  to 
think  of  Jesus;  His  name  is  so  sweet."  With  this  simple  trusting  faith,  on  Saturday 
night,  as  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  western  plains,  she  ascended  to  her  home 
beyond  the  stars,  to  be  with  God  forever.  The  children  here  are  made  better  in  con- 
science, charaoter,  and  life  by  the  influences  of  a  Christian  education. 

Men  of  high  moral  charaoter  and  of  blameless  life,  who  teach  by  example  the  vir- 
tues and  not  the  vices  of  civilization,  are  the  men,  and  the  only  class  of  men,  who 
should  be  placed  in  personal  contact  with  the  Indian. 

In  conclusion,  I  wonld  gratafnlly  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  consideration  and 
hearty  co-operation  extended  to  me  by  the  Indian  Offtce  during  the  two  years  of  my 
saperintendency  of  this  school. 
Very  respectfhlly, 

W.  B.  BBAiraAM,  Jr., 

Supenntendutt.  ■ 

The  CoHMissiONXB  OT  Iin>iAi(  ArwAXBB. 
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United  States  Ikdiak  Sebvice, 

IlIDIAM  TRAimNa  SCHOOI., 

Fort  Tuma,  Cal.,  July  26,  1887. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  respeotfully  to  report,  that  the  Indian  training  school  un- 
der my  saperrision  at  this  place  has  for  the  past  scholastic  year  been  as  SDOoeBsfiil 
in  good  results  as  could  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances,  inasmnch  as 
alnaast  any  kind  of  training  was  vr holly  unknown  to  the  Yuma  Indians.  The  indi- 
vidual enrollment  (see  accompanying  statistical  reports)  was  122  oat  of  a  soholastio 
popalation  of  less  than  200,  nutwithstanding' we  had  no  coercive  power  whatever  to 
enforce  attendance.  The  average  attendance  ranged  &om  60  to  70,  with  the  exoep< 
tion  of  two  months  last  spring,  in  which  the  attendance  was  materially  reduced  m 
conseqnence  of  the  disastrous  measles  epidemic  prevailing  at  the  time.  After  the 
sabsidence  of  the  disease,  however,  the  average  soon  obtained  its  osual  rate,  and  the 
school  closed  with  nearly  80  pupils  in  regular  attendance. 

The  industrial  attainments  of  the  pupils,  considering  the  limited  means  of  instmo- 
tion  at  command,  have  been  gradually  progressive.  The  boys  generally  have  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  work,  and  have  been  instructed  in  useful  labor  as  far  as  the 
means  were  available  to  do  so.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  could  be  taught,  to  their  ul- 
timate advantage,  some  of  the  mechanical  pursuits,  such  for  instance,  as  shoe-making, 
carpentering,  and  tinsmithing.  The  latter  avocation  will.  In  all  probability,  soon 
become  proUtable  here,  or  at  least  be  called  into  active  demand,  throngh  the  grape 
and  fruit  industries  now  in  development.  Agriculture  as  an  industry  is  so  entirely 
dependent  on  irrigation  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  the  one  without  the 
other. 

The  larger  girls  have  been  taught  to  wash  and  iron,  cook  and  sew,  also  regularly 
detailed  in  many  other  domestic  duties  which  are  essential  to  their  position.  Many 
of  the  older  ones,  1  regret  to  say,  have  invariably  manifested  a  repugnance  to  civil- 
ized domestic  duties,  even  leaving  school  in  some  instances  to  avoid  it. 

The  younger  girls,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  tractable  and  cheerfully  perform  all 
tasks  assigned  them.  They  speedUy  form  strong  local  attachments  and  manifest 
-    ~     •      -    the"  -     .     .      ..        


^reat  love  and  affection  for  their  teachers  and  reluctantly  return  to  their  homes  dur- 
ing vacation. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  hss, 
in  the  main,  been  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  advanced  pupils  can  read  plain 
English  prose  understandingly  and  indite  a  fairly  intelligible  letter.  Some  few  have 
entirely  abandoned  their  Indian  life,  cut  their  hair,  and  utherwise  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  adopt  civilization,  learn  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  lead  a  civil- 
ized life.  It  has  not  induced  others  to  read  aloud  in  the  Enghsh,  much  less  to  speak 
it.  This  apparent  repngnance  to  the  English  tongue  is  probably  owing  partly  to 
their  keen  sense  of  ridicule  and  fear  of  making  mistakes. 

The  buildlDKB,  which  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  have  been  partially  repaired. 
School-rooms,  diniug-hall,  dormitories,  and  kitchen  have  been  thoroughly  renovated; 
there  is,  however,  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  repairing. 

Betaming  sincere  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the  cordial  assistance  ftnd  support 
received,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Most  respectfully, 

Mabt  O^sil, 
jSiip«riii(»iid«ii<. 

The  CoMiasBioMXB  of  Indian  Avfaibs. 


The  Bureau  of  Cathouo  Indian  Missions, 

The  Sun  Buildino,  No.  1315  F  Street, 

WashingUm,  D.  C,  Deceniber  9,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  report  of  Catholic  Indian  educa- 
tional work  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887. , 

The  reports  received  by  this  bureau  from  the  different  contract  and  mission  board- 
ing and  day  schools  of  their  operations  during  the  past  year  are  of  the  moat  satisfiui- 
tory  character,  showing  the  schools  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  doing  admir- 
able work,  the  truth  of  which  reports  1  have  myself  verified  by  personal  inspection 
in  a  number  of  instances,  and  is,  I  believe,  borne  out  by  the  reports  on  file  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  Indian  inspectors  and  special  agents  who  have  visited 
the  schools. 

During  that  period  new  boarding-school  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  Boae- 
bud.  Crow  Creek,  and  Shoshone  Beservations,  and  at  Santa  F^  N.  Mez.,  with  accom- 
modations for  400  pupils,  and  the  erection  of  a  similar  building  was  begun  on  the 
Pine  Bidge  Beservatio^,  which  wiU  be  completed  during  the  oorrent  fisou  year,  and 
will  then  have  accommodations  for  100  pupils. 
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£xp«nditnre8  tiave  been  made  by  tbe  Catbolic  Chnrcb  forludian  eclacationill  work 
at  the  places  indicated  below,  during  the  year  named  as  follows: 

St.  Francis  Mission  Boarding-SchooI,  Bosebad  Beserration,  Dak.,  boilding 

and  Ainiitnre $22,000 

Immaonlate  Conception  Mission  Boardihg-Sohool,  Crow  Creek  Beserration, 

Dak.,  building  and  furniture 20,000 

St.  Mary's  BoardinK-Sohool,  Turtle  Mountain  Beaervation,  Dak.,  new  build- 
ing, furniture  and  repairs  to  old  bnUding 9,500 

Holy  Bosary  Mission  Boarding-School,  Flue  Bidge  Beservation,  Dak.,  build- 
ing under  construction  '12,000 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  Mission  Day  School,  Standing  Bock  Agency,  Dak., 

building  and  fumitore 1,800 

St.  Labr's  Mission  Boarding-School,  Tongue  Biver  Agency,  Mont.,  for  irrigat- 
ing ditch 500 

St.  Stephen's  Mission  Boarding-School,  Shoshone  Beservation,  Wyo.,  building.  10, 000 

San  Diego  Indnstrial  School,  San  Diego,  Cal 2,000 

Harbor  Springs  Mission  School,  Mich.,  bniding  and  furniture 2, 400 

St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  Boarding-School,  Santa  F6,  K.  Mex.,  building  and 

furniture 21,000 

Aooma  Day  School,  Acoma  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  building  and  fnmitnre 1, 100 

Jemes  Day  School,  Jemez  Pueblo, N,  Mex.,  building  andfnmitnre 1,000 

Isleta  Day  School,  Isleta  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  bulling  and  furniture 1,000 

Taos  Day  School,  Taos  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  building  and  famitnre 900 

ZuBl  DaySchool,  Znfii  Pueblo.  N.  Mex.,  building  and  furniture 1,800 

Lagnna  Day  School,  Laguna  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  building  aud  furniture 1,000 

Santo  Domingo  Day  School,  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  building  and 

fnmitnre 1,800 

San  Juan  Daj|SchooI,_  San  Juan  Pueblo,  X.  Mex.,  building  and  furniture.. .  800 

Boys' and  Girls'  boarding-schools,  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex 5, 000 

Total 115,900 

Dniingtbepast  six  months  I  have  visited  the  schools  carried  4>n,  under  contract  with 
the  Bureau  ot  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Menomonee,  La  Pointe,  Devil's  Lake,  Crow  Creek,  Bosebnd, 
Pueblo,  and  Mission  Agencies,  and  also  the  Catholic  mid^ion  schools  in  operation 
among  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  Pine  Bidge,  Mackinac  and  La  Pointe  Agencies. 
I  found  all  of  them  conducted  in  a  manner  that  I  believe  is  satisfactory  to  the  Indian 
Department,  and  the  pupils  showing  gratifying  progress  in  mental  and  industrial 
pnrsuits. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  tender  you  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Catholic  prelates  whom 
I  represent,  of  this  bureau,  and  of  myself  personally  for  the  courtesy  nniformly  re- 
ceived from  you  in  their  and  my  official  interoonrse  with  yon,  and  to  express  their 
and  my  high  appreciation  of  the  ability  and  justice  which  have  marked  your  admin- 
istration of  Indian  affairs,  and  particularly  of  the  impartial  and  just  manner  in  which 
you  have  treated  all  the  religious  denomihations  that  are  engaged  in  missionary  and 
educational  work  among  the  Indians. 

With  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Stephan,  DireeUtf: 

Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkiks, 

CoaiMiHUMMr  of  Indian  A  fain. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahttrael  of  proposal*  received  and  eontraett  awarded  in  Smni  Louie,  Mo.,  muhr 

{Kon.— Tlgniw  is  large  type  denote  nt« 
BBSS'. 
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Pointa  Of  delivery. 
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Ageneia  and  lehooU. 

Colorado  River,  Ari« . . 

Pima  Scliool.  Ariz 

San  Carlos,  Ariz 

Tama  Sobool,  Cal 

Sonthem  Uto,  Colo. . . . 

Grand  Junction  School, 
Colo 

Poundt. 

82,0(10 

•14,000 

1,800,000 

23,000 
600,000 

20,000 
2,130,000 
1,150,000 
1,000,000 

Ponndi. 

8'i,o«e 

14,«0« 

1|600»000 

•33,0O0 

aoo,«oo 

•30,0«0 

aH.n 

ii.ro 

11.70 
12.87 

7.40 

13.17 

M.39 
A2.50 

e3.9S 

d22.fi0 

3 
4 

«2.43 

/a.a7 

03.41 
<2.«7 

8.7« 

6 
6 

12.00 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Choyonno  Kivor,  Dale. 

1 1 

I'* 

♦  Xet  beef. 

a  One  delivery  about  October  1, 1887 ;  anip  increase  to  be  made  in  October. 

b  For  Bobool  and  aeeDCv  together;  no  several  bid. 

e  In  one  or  two  deliveries,  as  the  agent  (nay  require. 

d  Daring  cool  month*  only. 

«  Deliveries  made  quarterly. 

/Qnarterly  deliveries;  Arizona  and  west  New  Mexico  raised  cattle. 

a  Weefaly  delivery ;  native  Arizona  cattle. 

A  ir  under  bid  on  two  or  more  of  these  four  agencies,  I  offer  $2.50  for  the  four  (Cheyenne  and  Anf- 
aho,  Kiowa,  San  Cailos,  and  Mescalero)  In  the  aggregate,  otherwise  to  be  considered  Independenllj, 
as  made. 

i  Monthly  delivery ;  native  Arizona  cattle. 

j  Qaarterly  delivery ;  native  Arizona  cattle.  ' 

it  As  required,  till  October  1, 1887,  then  final  delivery  of  all  required  by  October  31, 1887;  additiaul 
quantity  to  be  called  for  by  December  16, 1887. 

{ One  delivery  October  1  to  16, 188!? :  nonrthem-wintered  cattle ;  all  increase  to  be  delivered  in  Goto, 
ber,  1887. 

m  Northern- wintered ;  three  deliveries  ttom  Jnly  1  to  October  31. 

n  Weekly  deliveries. 

0  Weekly  deliveries  until  December  1, 1887 ;  balance  in  one  delivery  during  December,'1887. 

p  In  four  deliveries,  from  Jnly  1  to  November  1. 1887. 

9  To  be  mode  in  five  (5)  deliveries,  between  Jnly  1  and  November  1,  U87. 

r  Northern-wintered ;  In  three  equal  instaUmente,  Jane  1  to  15,  August  1  to  IS,  and  Morember  1  tn 
IS,  1887;  orintwo  installments,  June  IS  to  July  1,  and  October  IS  to  November  1, 1887 ;  01  In  one  install- 
ment, July  15  to  August  1, 1887 ;  or,  should  above  terms  not  be  suitable,  as  may  be  erentoaOy  igned 
upon. 

«  Said  beef  to  be  delivered  between  September  IS  to  20, 1887,  or  If  neoessuy  wOl  deliVBi  St  head  ii 
August  1887 ;  balance  to  be  made  at  one  dellveiy. 
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oifMrtMeMMt  of  lHardk  10,  XHSl,  for  furnishing  supplies  for  the  Indian  aervioe. 
mi  whioh  oontiMta  hava  b«eo  nruded.] 


I 

8 
1 


I 
m 

I 


SlM 


m2L48 


n3.27 
(2.64 

wzes 

V3.1T 


03.12 
112.63 


79.48 

•2.65 
S3. 13 
f3.03 


{2.88 


rS.60 


«2.a» 


'3.23 


«S.17 


•2.95 


*3.U 


•3.20 


•a.9» 


•2.98 


( In  fonr  dellreriea,  to  be  filled  by  Iforember  10, 1887. 

u  In  fonr  deliveries,  between  July  1, 1887,  and  December  1, 1887. 

«  Weekly,  M  reqaired,  from  May  1  to  Kovember  1 ;  balance  in  one  delivery  from  November  1  to  10 
1887. 

w  Weekly  nntil  October  20,  and  balance  of  contract  to  be  filled  in  two  deliveries,  item  October  20 
to  Kovember  15. 1887. 

s  Should  the  I>epartment  reqnlre  weekly  deliveries,  I  will  ftimish  it  at  this  price. 

ir  Weekly  until  Ueoember  15, 1887,  then  monthly  until  March  15, 1888 ;  balance  to  be  furnished  weekly 
asreqnireo. 

X I  will  also  famish  it  weeklv  9  months,  and  monthly  3  months,  viz.,  from  December  15,  1887,  to 
March  15, 1888. 

■  As  required  to  October  1 1  balance  in  October;  northern-wintered  cattle;  all  Increase  to  be  deliv. 
ered  October,  1887. 

•  As  reqaired  from  Jnly  1  to  October  1, 181*7,  then  balance  require  J  at  one  delivery ;  notice  of  25  per 
cent,  increase  to  be  given  GO  days  prior  to  October  1, 18h7. 

•  Price  given  includes  for  Crow,  Fort  Peck,  Lower  Biul^,  Fine  Kidf^e,  Rosebod,  and  Standing  Sock 
aieencies;  northern-wintered  cattle;  deliven-d  montlily  to  October  1,  ]t)87;  b.alance  to  complete  con- 
tract, includinE  any  Increase  that  may  be  required,  in  one  delivery,  October  1, 1887. 

'  Korthera-wlntered ;  delivered  monthly  to  Oitober  1,  1887;  balance  to  complete  contract,  inclading 
any  increase  that  may  be  required,  in  one  delivery,  by  October  1, 1887. 

•  Nortbetn-winteiea;  one  delivery,  betwein  Angnst  20  and  October  1, 1887. 

•  Noithem-wintered ;  delivered  as  requiral  to  October,  18)i7,  and  daring  October  all  the  t  alance  re- 
qniied  to  complete  the  contract. 

'  Deliver  one-twelfth  or  lees,  if  required,  monthly  till  October,  then  all  required. 

•  NortlMni.winteredi  delivered  one-twelfth  or  less  monthly  till  October,  thea  all  required 
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Abstr<Kt  o/propotalB  received  and  contracts  auiarded  in  Saint  Lovia,  Mo.,  unim 

[Note.— Bignna  in  lux*  <7pe  denote  rates 
•  BBKF— CoDtinaed. 


1 

Pointe  of  delivery. 

i 

I 

* 

•a 

I 

1 

d 

3 
1 

i 

< 

5 

1 

5 

1 

Crow  Cieek.  Dak... 

Powub. 
800,000 

ss.ooo 

IM.OOO 

■    100.000 

60,000 

60,000 

1, 150, 000 

4,600,000 

0,800,000 

2,000,000 

15,300 

4,000,000 

600,000 

250,000 

Poundt. 

40O,«OO 

400,«00 

•8a,«ee 

100,000 

03.12 

63.38 

<3.11 

d3.3( 

f 

BotU'b  Lake  School,  Dak 

» 

9.60 
e3.38 

4 

Fort  Berthold.  Dak! 

yB.24 

r> 

Fort  StevenBon  School,  Dak 

A 

7 

R 

00,000 
1,100,000 
4,000,000 

«,ooo,ooo 

«3.48 

man 
e.i4 
e3.i7 

"lii'Mi 

/8.38 

A 

Pine  Ridge  Dak... ... 

10 

11 

SiBseton and  Bobool, Dak  ...... .... 

IV 

•10,300 
4,000,000 

0.4O 

It 

14 

Taukton  Dak                  

e3.l7 

•3.31 

•4.80 

es.or 

eS.ll 

ai.a 

IK 

300,000 
900,000 

1A 

....... 



•Net  beef. 

a  Northern- wintered  cattle;  all  inoreaae  delivered  in  October,  1887;  one  deliveij  about  October  1 
with  one  earlier  delivery  if  reonireS. 

6  Northern- wintered ;  one  delivery  about  Jaly  16, 1887;  bab>noe  in  September  or  October,  1887, 
e  Ar  required  to  October  1, 1887,  and  all  the  balance  to  be  delivered  at  one  time  in  October. 
dNorthem.wintered;  two  dotiveriee  ddring  8epteml>er  and  October,  1887. 

«.  At  one  delivery,  aboutOotoberl ;  nortbern.wmtered  cattle;  all  increaae  delivered  in  October,  1SS7. 

/As  required  to  October  1, 1887,  and  all  tlie  balance  at  one  delivery  in  October. 

o  Northern- wintered ;  one  delivery  on  or  before  September  1, 1887. 

n  Northem-winterod  j  two  di-Uverien  between  July  1, 1887,  and  November  15, 1887. 

i  Northern-wintered ;  nu  additional  amoont  will  be  fnmiabed  unleM  required  before  November  1, 1887. 

<  I  will  make  no  delivery  of  any  of  this  beef  before  July  1, 1887,  nor  between  October  1, 1887,  and  July 
la^  1888 ;  northern- wintered. 

1;  Delivery  to  be  made  October  1, 1887 ;  cattle  tendered  to  be  all  grade  Short-horn  and  Hereford  stock, 
raised  in  nurthem  Dalcota. 

{Delivery  to  bo  made  August  15, 1887 ;  cattle  tendered  to  be  all  grade  Short-bom  and  Hereford  stock, 
raUe«l  in  northern  Dakota. 

mNortbern- wintered  cattle;  all  Increase  to  be  delivered  in  October,  18S7;  as  required  to  October  1; 
balance  in  October. 

nNorthemwintered  cattle;  one  delivery  between  Jhly  15  and  30,  to  last  till  about  September  or  Oe- 
t  iber,  1887,  then  all  due  under  contraot  to  be  received ;  any  increase  or  decrease  to  be  made  before 
August  1, 1887. 

oKorthern-wintered  cattle;  delivered  monthly  to  October  1,1887, balance  to  complete  contract, is- 
olnding  any  increase  that  may  be  required,  in  one  delivery  by  October  1, 1887. 

p  Delivered  A  monthly  tiU  October,  then  all  required,  1,150,000  pounds  only. 

7  As  required  from  July  1  to  October  1, 1887,  then  baUuice  required  at  one  delivery ;  noUc*  of  25  per 
cent,  increase  to  be  given  sixty  daysprior  to  October  1, 1887. 

rPrioe  given  included  for  Crow,  »>rt  Peck,  Cheyenne  Kiver,  Fine  Bidge,  Bosebnd,  andStaodlBg 
Book  agencies ;  northern-wintered  cattle  i  dell verea  monthly  to  Ootobar  1. 1887 1  balanoe  to  oomplet* 
contract,  including  any  inorease  that  may  be  required,  in  one  deUrar^  by  Ootober  1,  Ugt. 
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adwtrUtement  of  March  10, 1887, /or /umts&iit^  auppliei,  etc. — Continaed. 

•t  wUeh  MotiMto  hare  been  awuded.] 

BSE7— Continoed. 


I 


d 

s 

p, 

a 


a 


I 


y3.33 


A3. 23 


is.  24 


ia.99 


03.13 
II3.M 
w3.ll 


A3. 44 


).99 
13.15 


Kt.m 

M.24 
14.24 


p3.43 


<3.7B 


03.18 

93.93 

9^13 


ra.99 

y2.95 

iri<»s 


*8.46 
«3.40 
«3.ii» 


W3.S5 


9!3.25 


'2.S7 


<!l.«4 


•3.40 


■<2.95 


*  As  nqalred  to  October  1,  wben  qnantity  Taqaired  to  Jane  1. 1888,  ia  to  be  deUvered,  and  then  aa  re- 
quired  to  June  30, 1888.    Notice  of  2i  per  sent.  Inoreaae  to  be  made  by  October  13, 1887. 

(  Aa  required  to  September  20 ;  balance  during  next  thirty  days ;  northem-irlntered ;  all  Increaae  to 
be  delivered  in  October. 

vKorthera- wintered;  u  reqnired  nntU  October  1, 1887.  tben  snfficient  to  Jnne  1,  188il,  then  a^  re. 
qnired  to  oomplete  contract.    Kotira  of  incream  to  be  eiven  prior  to  Octolier  1, 1887. 

•As  reqaired  from  July  1  to  October  1, 1887,  and  on  October  1  what  are  required  np  to  .Tnne  1,  I^gs, 
thenasreqairedto.end  of  contract.    Notice  of  increase  and  delivery  to  I>e  made  br  October  IS.  1887. 

wTo  be  deliTered  as  reqnired  at  a^noy,  provided  no  less  nnmber  than  SOO  head  of  cattle  Bhall  be 
demanded  at  any  one  time,  and  at  least  one-balf  of  gross  amonnt  needed  during  Sscal  year  shall  have 
been  delivered  by  January  1, 1888. 

s  Delivered  as  required  at  afcency  by  January  1, 1888 ;  no  delivery  to  bo  of  a  less  number  than  500 
head ;  northera-wintered  oattle. 

yPrioe  elven  indnded  for  Crow,  Fort  Peck,  Cheyenne  River,  Lower  BmM.  Pine  Ridge.  RosrbUd, 
and  Standing  Rook  agencies;  northern-wintered  cattle:  as  required  until  October  1,1887,  at  wbiih 
time  all  to  oomplete  oontniot  shall  be  received,  inducing  any  incroaso  that  m\j  be  requiretl. 

sKorthem-wtntered;  delivered  one-half  in  one  delivery  in  ileptcmber  and  one-half  In  one  deliver  y 
in  October. 

■  Northern-wintered ;  delivered  as  reqnired  to  October  I,  If  87,  balance  to  oomplete  contract  and  any 
inoreaae  that  may  be  required  in  one  delivery  on  or  before  October  15, 1887. 

'Nntbem-wlatered;  as  required  to  October  1,1887,  then  balanoe  at  one  delivery  during  October, 
1087. 

'Nordiani-winteredi  delivery  one-twelfth  or  leas  monthly  if  required  till  October,  then  all  required, 
4,000,000  pounds  only.  , 

'Price  given  included  for  Crow,  Port  Peck,  Cheyenne  River,  Lower  Brul6,  Pine  Ridge,  Roeebnd,  and 
Standing  Book  agencies ;  northern-wintered  cattle ;  deliverv  as  required  to  October  1, 1887,  balance 
to  complete  oontraot,  and  any  increase  that  may  be  reqaiiea  in  one  delivery  on  or  before  October  IS, 
1887. 

•  One  deHveryaboot  middle  September  to  October  18 1  if  Tory  Important,  oonld  make  small  delivery 
la  July,  1887  ■  nortiiein-winteied  oattlsk 

•^nw  dettrarad  moatUy. 
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AMraet  o/propo$ah  received  and  contract*  awarded  in  Saint  Louie,  Mo.,  undf 

pHva.—'Bigam  in  large  type  denote  the  ntei 
BEEF— Contbued. 


1 

PobUofdeliTeiy. 

{ 

• 

! 

1 

•a 

m 
a 

ri 

1 

Fort  Hall  eohooLIdkho 

PoundM. 

2i),000 

850,000 

126,000 

3;  000, 000 

Pound: 
•30,000 
300,000 
14S,000 
3,000,000 

•30,000 
3,000,000 

30,000 
00,000 
130,000 
40,000 
90,04>0 
lB,0OO 

7.40 

02.97 
03.17 
A2.67 

0.47 
A2.57 

pi.tn 

pi.tit 

pa.73 

« 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho 

63.11 
/3.22 

«3.»3 

^33 

(13.07 
<iS.S4 

All 
<3.1» 

8 

Lembifld^ho 

4 

5 
« 

30,000 
3,000,000 

7 

XiiiwA.  «tO..Illfl.T 

8 
9 

Oakland,  Ind.  T 

30,000 
50,000 
130,000 
40,000 
50,000 
16,000 
10,000 
0,000 

27,000 
32,000 
140,400 

10 



11 

Otoe  and  school,  Ind.  T 

12 

Pawnee  and  Bchool.Iud.T  /. 

Ponca  sohool,Ind.T......e ...... 

18 

14 

1,1 

Qnapawand  Seneoa,  etc,  achooL 
Ind.  T , 

Iff 

17 

•97,000 

•33,000 

*14O,400 

e.40 

0.90 
4,49 

18 

Sao  and  Fox  aobooln,  Ind.  T 

Haskell  Institute,  Eana 

14 

'Net  beef. 

<t  One  delivery  October  1  to  1 5, 1887 ;  northern-wintered  cattle ;  all  increaee  to  be  delivered  in  October. 

6  Northern-wintered ;  2  deliveries  between  July  1  and  October  1, 1887. 

c  Northern-wintered ;  delivery  as  required  from  July  1, 1887,  to  October  IS,  1887 :  balance  to  be  dellT- 
ered  October  15, 1887. 

d  Final  delivery  on  or  before  Ootol>er  1 ;  bid  is  madevn  snppoaition  that  time  and  place  of  delivery, 
terms  of  payment,  eto.,  are  the  same  as  heretofore,  or  not  materially  changed. 

«  To  be  delivered  on  September  1, 1887,  and  not  later  than  September  20, 18S7. 

/Nortbero-wintered ;  two  deliveries  between  July  1. 1887,  and  November  15, 1887. 

;  Northern  wintered  i  as  required  from  July  1  to  October  1, 1887 ;  balance  to  be  received  October 
1,  18«7. 

A  As  required  to  October  1 ;  dnring  October  all  required  to  May  1,1888;  in  Uay  and  Jane  as  required : 
nil  increase  to  be  delivered  iu  October,  1887. 

{  1  propose  to  furnish  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  and  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wloliita  Meneies,  npon 
tlio  following  conditions :  DeliveTiea  as  may  be  reqnind  np  to  December  1, 1887,  by  which  time  there 
shull  be  received  all  that  may  be  required  (inolndlng  any  uicreaae  to  be  called  for  ondercMitnot)  to 
Jnne  1, 1888;  then  all  required  to  completion  of  contract. 

4  As  required  fh>m  July  1  to  Kovemoer  IS,  then  six  montlis'  delivery ;  balance  as  raqnired  nntO  hi- 
flUmeot  ef  contjaot. 
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*dverHi«meiit  of  March  10,  1887,  for  furniiMng  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 
•t  wbieli  oontraota  hare  been  awarded.  ] 

BEES'— Cootinaed. 


1 

1 

§ 

i 

4 
1 

1 

a 

J 

1 

1 

■8 

1- 
1 

tn 

8 

CO 

4 

S 

1 

1 

i 

s 
"§ 

1 

s 
1 

1 

o 

1 

V 

&53 

'V 

2.W 

s.e7 

It2.54 

22.681 
O2.50 

miiJsS 

n2(» 

4 

7.20 

S.99 

10.00 

6 

tt,4» 

J2.VI 
Ji82 

2.58 
2.63 

I2.48i 

«2.S0 

r2.98 

r2.98 

r2.»8 

r2.«8 

r2.«8 

r2.98 

m9.39 

»2.87 
<2.87. 

»2.en 

«2.87 
«2.87 

II2.S9 

«2.99 
t3.04 
e2.99 
(2.99 
(2.94 

4.00 
4.00 
4.D0 
4.00 
4.00 

U3.19 
U3.29 
u3.23 
U3.33 
U3.23 

8 
9 

10 

92.82 
92;  82 

11 

1** 

n 

93.19 

e.4» 

W3.09 
e3.09 

1^ 

17 

IH 

g.9S 

S.49 

tlConthlTdeliTeTlea  taua  Jnly  1  to  inolode  Ootober ;  then  aafflcient  to  last  to  Hay  1, 1888,  to  be  de- 
Ureied  jailnK  October. 

I  In  three  or  more  loBtallmentg  between  JalT  I  and  December  IS,  1887. 

m  A.S  required  nntil  October  15, 1887,  and  then  aafflcient  to  laet  until  Uay  1, 1888,  and  as  required 
nntQ  completion  of  contract 

It  Aa  reqoired  to  Xovember  1,  by  which  date  ali  required  to  May  IS,  1888,  moat  be  talien,  and  from 
then  to  June  30  as  required.  ^ 

0  If  underbid  on  two  or  more  of  these  4  acenoles,  I  ofiFer  13.50  fir  the  four  (Chevenne  and  Arapahoe, 
Kiowm,  San  Carlos,  and  Mescalero)  iu  the  aggregate,  otherwise  to  be  con<iidere(l  indepeudently  as  ma<le. 

j>  At  one  delivery  about  October  1 :  all  increase  to  l>e  deiiveied  iu  October,  1887. 

q  As  reqoired  between  July  20  and  Septemtwr  20. 

r  If  taken  with  all  of  Ponca,  Osage,  and  Quapaw  seenoies,  no  several  bid ;  all  or  none. 

1  la  one  delivery  in  >rnly,  1887. 

(  All  to  be  delivered  by  Ootober  1, 1887. 

u  Not  more  than  two  deliveries,  and  between  July  1  and  October  1, 1887. 

•  In  one  delivety  about  September  15^  1887. 

wForHodocs^ 

•ftor  police. 
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Abstract  ofproposaU  received  aiul  contracts  awarded  in  /Saint  LouU,  Mo.,  undtr 

[NOTB.— ngorea  in  large  type  denote  the  ntee 
BKBF— Cootinned. 


1 

Points  of  dellTei;. 

J 
1 

1 
1 

6 

I 

1 
1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

tii 

a 
1 

1 

Blaolcfeet,  Uontaiu. . 
Crow,  Montana 

Fort  Belknap,  ICont. 
Fort  Peek,  Mont.... 
Tongue  river,  Mont . 
Alboqnerqne  achool. 

Poundt. 

1,000,000 

1,600,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

350,000 

800,000 

250.000 
700,000 

1,000,000 

860,000 
M,600 

Pound*. 
1,000,000 

aao,ooo 

1,000,000 

390,000 

a3,9» 

63.33 

<s3.33 
e2.8t 

•n 

d2.0S 

•2.16 

/2.86 

tst.68 

t2.72 
t3.041 

• 

T00,000 

l»OOOiOOfl 

390,000 

•84,800 

03.28 
P3.62 

bi'os' 

C3.17 

03.12 

wra.94 

f».S5 

10 

11 

12 

""«3."23" 

>S.W 

r3.00 

.•Netl)eef. 

a  Monthly  as  reqnlred  nntil  October  1.  then  balance  at  one  delivery. 

6  DeliTcry  as  required  to  October  1, 1887,  and  all  the  balance  at  one  delivery  in  October. 

e  Northem-wlntered.  Monthly  as  reqoired  to  October  1, 1887,  then  balanoe  at  one  dellTeiy  in  Ootober, 
1887. 

d  Price  siTen  indnded  for  Fort  Peck,  Cheyenne  lUver.  Lower  BmU.  Pine  Bidge,  Boeebod,  snd 
Standing  Kock  agencies ;  also  northern-wintered  cattle,  first  delivery,  800,000  to  400,000  ponnds,  be- 
tween Jnly  IS  and  Angnst  15, 1887 ;  second  delivery,  balance  of  contract,  including  any  increase  that 
may  be  reqnired,  on  or  before  September  16. 1887. 

e  Korthem.wlntered.  First  delivery,  300,000  to  400.000  ponnds  between  Jnly  16  and  Aogast  IS,  1887 ; 
second  delivery,  balance  of  contract,  inolnding  any  increase  that  may  be  required,  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember IS,  1887. 

/In  two  deliveries,  last  delivery  not  later  than  November  15, 1887 ;  northem.wintered  cattle. 

g  Weekly  deliveries  if  reqnired,  if  permission  is  given  to  graze  contract  number  of  cattle  on  the  ddiao 
reservation. 

h  Xorthem-wintered ;  monthly  as  reqnired  to  Ootolwr  1,  1887 ;  balance  due  on  contract  In  one  de 
livery  on  or  about  October  1,  1887. 

i  Kortbem-wintered ;  two  deliveiies ;  first  delivery,  400,000  to  600,000  pounds,  between  Angnst  1  and 
16, 1887;  second  delivery  of  balance,  indnding  any  increase  required,  between  October  1  and  ITovem- 
ber  1,1887. 

J  To  be  delivered  in  bulk  in  October  or  November,  1887  j  northern- wintered. 

k  Northern-wintered.  One  delivery  about  July  1, 1887 ;  balance  in  September  or  Ootober,  1887 ;  any 
increase  or  decrease  to  be  called  for  by  August  1, 1887.  , 

'  Price  given  included  for  Crow,  Cheyenne  Kiver,  Lower  BruM,  Pine  Bidge,  Bosebnd,  and  Standing 
Bock  agencies  i  northem-winteied  cattle;  one  delivery  in  Jnly,  1887;  baluice  to  complete  contzact, 
including  any  inereaae  that  may  be  required  on  or  before  September  IS,  1887. 
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aivertitement  o/Mardt  10, 1887,  for  furnishing  tupplie*,  etc.— Continued. 
It  wkloh  eootneU  hare  been  awuded,] 

BEEF— Continned. 


1 

1 

ei 
1 

B 

i 

1 

c 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

a3.t» 

A34IS 

i2.74 

fli3.20 

112.88 

03.40 
t3.00 

$3.09 

«3.09 

«3.4S 

«3.23 

in 

y3.07 

7.40 

....... 

6.48 

11 

1? 

i  To  be  delireied  weekly  as  required  for  iasae  to  October  1, 1887,  after  which  date  the  remainder  to 
be  naiwferred  in  balk :  northern- wintered. 
m  Northern-wintered,  in  one  deliTery,  from  October  1  to  IS,  1887. 
»  NoTthem-wintered,  in  one  delivery,  between  October  15  and  20, 1887. 

0  Korthem-wintOTed ;  one  delivery  between  Angoet  15  and  October  1, 1887. 
p  In  oo«  deliTery  from  Aogast  1  to  October  1. 

a  KoKbem- wintered ;  two  deliTeriea ;  one  as  soon  as  called  for  in  Jnly,  Aaenst,  and  September,  then 
baUDcein  one  deliTery  in  October,  1887. 

r  Northern-wintered ;  one  deliTery  in  Jnly.  1887 ;  balance  to  complete  contract,  indnding  any  increase 
that  may  be  required,  on  or  before  Sepcember  15, 1887. 

<  Sort  hen:- wintered ;  one  delivery  between  September  1  and  October  15, 1887,  or  will  dellTer  by  Aa- 
ga»t  20,  ifreqnired,  on  forty  days'  notice. 

1  Northern-wintered ;  one  delivery  between  An^nst  20  and  October  1, 1887. 

» Northern-wintered.  No  additional  amoont  will  be  deliyered,  unless  requited,  befoM  November, 
1887. 

V  Northern- wintered.  I  will  make  no  delivery  of  any  of  this  beef  before  Jnly  1, 1887,  nor  between 
October  1.  1887,  and  July  IS,  1888. 

w  Northern-wintered ;  as  required  to  October  1, 1887 ;  then  balance  at  one  delivery  during  October, 

z  Netthem-wlnteied ;  one  delivery  about  July  10, 1887;  balance  in  September  or  October,  1887 ;  any 
mcraaae  or  decrease  to  be  called  for  in  Angnst,  1887. 

y  Nortbem-winteied,  in  two  deliveriea ;  flist,  100,000  to  150,000  pounds,  between  Jnly  lSand30,1887| 
Hcoad  aod  flaal  deliTecy  between  October  1  and  16,  ^887. 
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Abstract  of  proyosali  recelre  I  a.id  contracts  atoarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  uitder 

(NOTB — ^Fisares  ia  large  typa  denote  the  late* 
BEEF— Continued. 


t 

Points  of  delivery. 

'6 
f 

Quantity  awarded. 

1 

r 

n 
H 
«- 
1? 

I" 

1 

g 

> 

1 

a 
I 

1 

1 
1 

1 

EC 

n 
1 

i 

e 

0 

1 

Meaoalero,K.Mex.... 

Ksvi^lo  nliooL  N.  Hex. 
If evadaand  school,  Nov 

Pynimtd  Lake,  Nov. . . 

western  Shosbone, 
Nov.,  agency  or  at 
KIko ..?..... 

Povmdt. 
800,000 

20,000 
27,000 
20,000 
27,000 

40,000 
48,000 
60,000 
200,000 
200,0<kl 
200,000 

Pound*. 
300,000 

*-.io,ooo 

*47,000 

2.58 

a9.48 
'2.60 

&&» 

2 

9.40 

12.20 

4 

«i3.'25 

HJit 

10.00 

>.K 

K 

A 

7 

•40,000 
•48,000 
*60,0«0 
•900,000 
900,000 

19.40 

7.20 
6.40 
7.00 

18.25 

R 

Genoa  school,  Nebr — 
Santeeiind  school,  Nebr 
Carlisle,  Pa 

■' 

0 

10 

11 

Ouray,  Xrtab 

v 

Trintah.tTtah 

Irt 

TJinU^trtah 

»6,0OO 

90,000 

30,000 

400,000 

195,000 
19S,000 

iso,ooo 

.... 

14 

■WT»lteIUTer0tcs,tTtah 
ITiotab  school,  Utah  .. 

^f> 

* 

Iff 

Shosbone,  Wyo 

800,000 

12S,000 
12.\000 
150,000 
400,000 

A3.04 



<3.14 

17 
18 

Iff 

?0 

?1 

*  Net  beef. 

a  Delivered  before  December  1, 1887. 

(One  delivery  October  1  to  15, 1887.  Korthem-wintored  cattle.  All  increase  to  be  delivered  In  Octo- 
ber, 1887. 

e  All  American  cattle. 

^  At  ono  dolivery  between  September  1  and  15^  1887. 

e  A}:eDcy  and  school.    All  American  cattle. 

/  A  prticy  aud  school.    At  one  deliverv  between  September  I  and  IS,  1887, 

jl  Northum-wiDtered.  One  delivery,  September  IS  to  October  IS,  Uintah  agency,  Utah  Ter.,  at  soch 
points  a.»  asent  may  Tequlre,  fur  Uintah.  White  Blver  Utes,  and  Uintah  school. 

h  Northiim-wintered ;  delivered  before  November  1, 1887. 

i  As  required  to  October ;  balance  in  October.  Northern-wintered.  All  increase  to  be  delivered  in 
October,  1887. 

'  If  underbid  on  two  or  more  of  these  agencies  I  offer  $250  for  the  four  (Cheyenne  and  Aiapatas, 
Kiowa,  San  Carlos,  and  Mesoalero)  in  the  aggregate  j  otherwise  to  be  considered  independently  H 
made. 

'  To  be  delivered  at  agency  headquarters,  or  at  Wadsvorth,  ITerada. 

*  To  be  delivered  at  agency. 
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adverHtement  of  March  10,  IBSnf,  for  fumithing  lupplxei,  etc, — Continned, 
at  which  ountraots  h»vs  been  awarded.] 

BKEEM^ODtinaed. 


1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

a 

i 

1 

1 

o 

1 

1 

! 

1 

8 

.a 

1 
1 

1 

• 

1 

s 

i 

g 

1 

1 

m 

H 

s 

■5" 

1^ 

1 

1 

3 

4 

U.90 

5 

• 

7 

7.5* 

7.SS 

e.«o 

fl 

«^4 

9 

8.3S 

8.99 

8.20 

«3.M 
•3.00 

<f2.M 
AM 

11 

!*> 

03.83 
03.83 

It 

u 

m2.84i 

t3.'«8i 

n3.29 

!3.'47 

15 

Iff 

03.37 

0^.49 

o3.ei 

p2.73 

17 
IK 

1ft 

?(» 

'I 

> 

- 

j  DeUver7  to  begin  at  racb  times  aa  may  be  reqDire<l  in  Jnl;  or  Angnst,  1887,  and  to  be  made  at 
tach  times  and  in  each  qnantltiea  as  ma;  1>e  reqoirod  until  September  1, 1887,  when  between  Ul  and 
13th  balance  doe  shall  be  delivered. 

k  Korthem-wintered ;  as  required  from  Joly  1  to  October  IS,  1887 ;  balanre  to  oc  delivered  October  15, 
1887. 

i  Final  deUrery  on  or  before  October  1, 1887.  Bid  is  made  on  supposition  tbat  time  and  place  of  de- 
lirery,  terms  of  payment,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  heretofore  or  not  materially  chiinged. 

m  Or  I  will  deliver  the  whole  amount  at  any  ono  time  between  August  1  and  Kovember  1, 1887.  pro- 
viding one  month's  notice  is  given  me  of  the  time  required  to  be  delivered,  and  fifteen  days*  time  is  . 
given  me  in  which  to  finish  the  delivering ;  said  fllteen  days  to  expire  not  later  than  November  1, 1887 

n  OeUreries  as  required, 

a  These  amonnto  to  be  delivered  in  bulk  at  my  option  in  October  or  November,  1887. 

p  Weekly  deliveries  as  called  for  until  October  1, 18S7 ;  after  which  date  the  remaindot  to  be  tran» 
fsredinbolk. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  8ECEETAKY  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


Abstract  ofpropoaalt  reoeived  and  oontract$  awarded  i»  Saint  Lovit,  Mo.,  under 

[Kois.— f  igotea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 
BACON.    ("Short  clear  aides,"  summer  or  winter  cnivd. 


1 

Points  of  deliTdry. 

.1 

5 
1 

1 

1 

o 

1 
1 

i 

1 

a 

3 

B 

f4 
S 
B 
5 

1 

1 

1 

Si 

1 

Colorado     river     and 

Poundt 

1,600 

600 

8,000 

40,000 

3,250 

889,000 
200,000 

40,000 
783,850 

200,000 

136,650 

800,000 

6,000 

Potmdt. 

t 
15.00 

^ 

Fima  agency,  Ariz 

Pima  school.  Aril 

Crow  agency,  Mont — 
Albuqnerque  school,  N. 

10.50 
10.60 

3 

4 

12.25 

5 

583,900 

11.04 

• 

\ 

A 

OiOa. 

• 

Siottx  City,  Iowa 

CIiicago,lll 

»».sa 

7 

iioLOO 

M0.12i 
510.25 
510.50 

8 

» 

10 

11 

Arlcansas  City,  Kans  . . 
Kansas  City,  ilo 

NebrasltaCltv.lIebr.. 
Wadsworth,  Nov 

alo.25 

1'^ 

elO.25 
dS.U 

12i 

300,000 

14 

1^ 

IK 

BARLET.    (Knst  be  iiiir  oolor,  sonnd,  clean,  and  reasonably  ft«e 


17 

Ageneia  and  tchooU. 

Colorado  river,  Ariz  . . . 
Pima,  Ariz 

18,000 

25,000 

4,380 

80,000 
30,000 

30,000 

is,ooo 

9S,000 
4,380 

S.OO 
1.9S 

1H 

1.7S 

in 

Yuma  school,  Cal ...... 

Pyramid  Lalce  agency, 

Nevada  agency,  Nev . . . 

OOy. 

Wadsworth,  Nev 

20 

VI 

30,000 

2** 

BEANS.    (MastbeofgoodmerohantaUequlity, 


23 

Colorado  Biver  school, 
Ariz  

1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,100 
6,000 

3,200 

88,000 
257,837 
257,837 

203,000 
8,000 

&00 

'>4 

Pima  agency,  Ariz 

Pima  school.  Ariz 

Ynma  school,  Cal 

Crow  agency,  Mont 

Albnquernue  school,  N. 
Mex 

6.50 
6.50 

n 

?8 

8.76 

?7 

6.60 

28 

6.23 

'>9 

Ottuu. 

Arkansas  City,  Kans  .. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 

New  York,  N.Y 

Wadsworth,  Nev 

S.00 

30 

so,ooo 

31 

32 

m 

U>03,00O 

34 

aWinter-oored. 

6  Winter  or  aanimer  ooied. 


a  Smoked. 
tfSalt. 
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l6 

1 

p' 
Hi 

1 

1. 

1 

i 
1 

hi 

til 

1 
o 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

Pi 

1 

p 

1 
i 

8 
9 
10 
12 

1** 

12J 
1*^ 

yio.75 

/ftffi 

, 

12.00 

16 

&«m  other  grain,  not  weljjhing  leu  than  43  pounds  to  the  bnsheL; 


S.29 
2. 88 
2.2S 

3.45 

17 
18 
19 

3.15 

2.2S 

1.95 

1.90 

20 
21 

22 

l.*8 

2.90 

24 
25 

27 

3.44 

3.35 

28 

3.AO 

30 

ffl.70 
»2.05 

3..^9 

32 

33 

&00 

?1 

•  winter  deUver;,  winter.onred;  summer  delivery,  8ummer.cnred. 
/Sonmwr  and  vlntec  oared. 

nri  87  V  2 33 


oPerbaslii  I. 
A203,000ouly. 
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AMrael  of  proposal*  received  and  oontraott  awarded  in  Saint  Lotus,  Mo.,  unier 

(XOTC— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbioh  contracts  haxe  been  awarded; 
COFFEE.    (Most  be  sound  and  clean,  of  good  quality. 


1 

Points  of  dellTery. 

f 

i 

•s 

1 

t 

9 

s 
V 

1 

a 

1 

Pi 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Agmeitt  and  ichtoU. 
Colorado  Blver  agency  and 

Poundt. 
1,000 
ISO 
1,000 
1,050 
20,000 
3,280 

48,000 
500,824 

500,824 
2,000 

Found: 

10.  GO 

VI 

Pima,  Ariz 

n 

Pima  school,  Aris 

4 

18.00 

n 

Crow,  Mont .' 

Albuquerque  sohool,  N.  Ilex.. 

OMes. 

18L30 

A 

lft,M 

7 

20.00 

R 

Saint  Lonis,  ^b 

al6.M 
MA.  25 

<15.70 
(U6.50 

» 
10 
11 

1? 

New  York  city,  N.T 

d«06,894 

<1&«6 
/10.18 

u 
u 

15 

Wadsworth,  Not 

COSN.    (Must  be  soond  and  oleaii ;  to  weigli 


1A 

Agtneia  and  schoott. 
Crow  oreeic.  Dak 

22,000 
00,000 
20,000 
80,000 
10,000 
20,710 

200,000 
70,000 
12,000 
110,000 
150,000 
10,000 
29,710 
30,000 

93,000 
60,000 
'JO.OOO 
30,000 
lO.OOO 
39,710 

90«,OO0 

r»,ooo- 

13,000 
100,000 

17 

18 

Fort  Peck,  Mont 

10 

Crow.Mont .— 

1.0O 

70 

Flathead,  Mont 

21 

Albaqnerque  school,  N.  Mez . . 

Oitia  and  station: 
BoshTtlle,  Dak 

1.40 

n 

78 

Sisseton  station.  Dak 

■•4 

75 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 

Caldwell,  Kans 

.»• 

'/A 

77 

Seneoa,Mo 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

io,ooo 

?R 

1 

70 

COBNMBAL. 


80 

Cheyenne  river,  Dak  ........> . 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 

4,000 

11,000 
58,500 
10,000 

81 

Crow  eieek,  Dak  — 

Xower  Bmli,  Dak 

87 

81 

84 

Navajo,  N.Mex 

85 

(TittM  and  stations. 
Sisseton  Agency  station,  Dak . 

8A 

87 

m2.25 

a  Nat. 
tNo.2. 
«No.3. 


dNo.4. 

<  No.  2  all,  only. 

/No.  8  all,  on^. 


ffNo.4aIl,otify. 

nOnedeliTeiT. 

lOneoarlot. 
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awmrds  were  made  on  oomparison  of  sunploa  whioh  aooompanied  bids.] 
aad  Biiiat  be  delirered  in  Btroos  double  weks.) 
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4 

1 

i 

1 

d 
1^ 

1 

H 

d 

1 

6 

a 
I 

1 

g 

1 

i 

n 

3 
a 

1 

'  if 

1 

d 

1 

i2! 

. 

1 

18.00 
l&OO 

y 

ff 

*" 



4 



5 

ft 

7 



8 

0 
10 
11 
V> 

12.40 

13 
14 

not  ]«■■  Uun  56  poimds  to  the  boaheL) 


. 

l.«8 

.•8 

LOO 

a.ob 

2.87 
3.04 

1.11 
.98 

Iff 

17 

2.10 

18 

10 

"•O 

1.57 

?1 

.88 
.92 

L24 
L30 

"? 

.sr 

•nS 

1.13 

.81 

.81 

1.07 

kL58 

?4 

9fi 

.08 

■>« 

.WJ 

?7 

?8 

<1.72 

?» 

COBK-MXAI.. 


il-flO 
11.50 

il.40 

2.00 

fW 

Tl 

1.40 
1.35 

T> 

OT 

2.85 

14 

1.18 

ll 

«n99 

»n84 

tA 

rt7 

i  Blda  $10  for  all ;  to  be  deliveied  by  Uiasoari  river  tranaportation  prior  to  September  1, 1887. 
s  Bids  $15  for  all;  to  be  detivered  by  Misaoiul  river  traniiportation  prior  to  September  1, 1887. 
I  Bids  $7  for  all  I  to  be  delivered  by  Uiraoori  river  traDsportatlon  prior  to  Septeml>er  1, 1887. 
•»  Sample. 
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Abtiraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  atearded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under 
(NOTB.— FieoTM  in  Urge  type  denote  the  ratee  at  wbloh  oontncts  have  been  awarded ; 
COSS-iCEAL-CoaUiauA. 


1 

Points  of  deUvery. 

! 

d 

i 

'A 

1 

«9 

1 

OitieuMdttatioru, 
ITAnfiuritT  Vft „ 

Pounds 
70,600 
68,600 
12,000 
188,050 
186,050 
9,000 
136,060 
6,600 

Pounds. 

"88,aob' 

L04 

2 

Rfttnt  iMnia.  Mo       -  -       _  _ 

.99 

1.07 

L12| 

1.60 

aL'ii 

4 

/LIB 

g 

OiiiBlia.Kebr 

77,500 

.M 

8 

Albnqoerqae,  K.  Hex 

2.12 

FEED.    (Host  be  of  dear  oorn  and  o^as. 


» 

Agenoiet  and  eUie$. 

12,000 
6,000 

40,000 
5,000 
6,000 

19,O0O 

s,ooo 

40,000 

s,ooo 

Grand  Jonotion.  Colo 

Arkansas  City,  KwDB 

CftlflirAU.  KasM       . 

1.10 

a.sr 

1<> 

19 

HABD  BBSAD.    (Hnat  be  the  beat  qnality  naed  by  the  Army,  and  i 


130,440 

130,000 

HOMnrr. 

(Uoat  be  of  good  merohantable  qnalitj. 

16 
17 

Iff 

Crow  Agency.  Uont 

16.000 
84,7»7 
84,000 
80,000 
600 
1.000 

1 

1.25 

L60 

'R'AtmAA  Oitv  Mo  ........... 

80,000 

1.38 

L37 

Wadsworth,  Nev 

Albaquerqne  eobool,  N.  If  ex 

21 

■ 

T.ATIT)     (Moat  be  "prime  steam,"  in  tin  oans  of  5  and  10  ponnds  net  each,  t* 


22 

Colorado  Biver  agency,  Ariz 
ChioaiEO.IU....rr. 

800 
24.050 

24,960 

14,860 

24,050 

800 

1,200 

2,600 

24 
25 
26 
27 

e8.74 
•18.49 

ICanMaa  Citr  Mo ........... 

lO.OOO 
14,MSO 

28 

WadsvortlL  NeT 

30 

Genoa  school,  Nebr. ... ..... 

Albaqnerqaeaohool,  K.  Hex 

31 

a  Samples  either  white  or  yellow  and  roller  Kranolated. 

b  Bids  8112.50  for  all.    To  be  delivered  by  Missouri  KiTer  transportation  prior  to  Septnnber  1, 188T. 

e  Iq  d-pomid  cans. 

d  In  lO-poond  cans. 
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1 


n 

a 


I 

I 


I 


I 


>»  . 


61.25 


L7»    2.68     2.20 


fteahg 

roond. 

1.24 
LIS 

LIS 
I.IO 

9 

in 

ti 

«.... 

12 

IB 

be  ftimtolwid  in  strong  boxes  of  50  ponnda  each,  ready  for  Bhipment.) 

2.60 
!I.1S 

2.26 

14 

16 

Mrand  and  oleMVftnd  put  ap  in  doable  bags.) 

4.75 

1A 

17 

1R 

If) 

7.00 

W) 

2.70 

Yl 

be  delivered  packed  in  itrong  bozea,  not  to  exceed  100  ponnda  in  any  one  box.) 


16.00 

n 

«t:00 
d8.76 

n 

24 

8.80 

26 

•>•• 

<».00 

28 

15.00 

20 

8.50 

30 

U.S4 

31 

« In  S  and  10  pound 
idrie£ 


/Steam  c 

?  Sample!^ 
Car  Mi. 
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518     REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

AMract  of  proposal*  receiced  and  con-tracts  atcardei  iii  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under 
[Note.— Figures  In  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contiaots  hare  been  awarded 
FLOUB. 


1 

PointaofdellTery. 

1 

4 
9 

s 

1 

9 

o 

4 

oi 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

! 

1 
1 

1 

Ageneiet  and  tehooU. 
Colorado  Klver,  Ari». . 

Colorado  Klver  sohool, 
Ariz 

Pound*. 
20,000 

40,000 

40,000 

20,000 

2,000 

25,000 

600^000 

29,400 

120,000 
185,000 
100,000 

85,000 
60,000 

25,000 
140,000 

20,800 
200,000 

60,800 
500,000 
100,000 

25,000 
150,000 

25,000 

60,000 
300,000 
600,000 
200,000 

20,000 
800,000 
700,000 

40.000 

30,000 

44,000 
170,000 
37,000 

Pounds. 

3o,ooe 

04.10 
t3.«0 

2 

S.00 

4.22 

4 

40,000 

04.10 
»3.«0 

6 

Pima,Aris 

5.00 

4.22 

3.90 
3.90 

8.79 

7 

9,00« 
3S.900 

ao».eoo 

99,4<M» 

8 

Pima  school,  Aril 

San  Carlos,  Aria 

Yuma  school,  Cal 

Southern  TT'te,  Cal 

Cheyenne  Biver,  Dak. 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Devil's  Lake  sohool, 
Dnk 

ft 

a&7> 
»3.09 

03.00 
63,40 



3.76 

4.30 

3.77 

3L8I 



10 
11 

13 
Ifl 

03.10 

8.60 

14 

<8S,000 

<B.tl 

1t( 

1 

1A 

■•7 

00,000 

as,ooo 

140,000 

ao,80o 

900,000 

a.M» 

18 

1« 

Fort  Berthold,  Dak... 

Fort  Stevenson  school, 

Dak 

20 

?1 

Lower  Bra16,  Dak 

Sisseton,  Dak 

Standing  Bock,.Dak .. 

Tankton,Dak 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho 

Fort  Han  school,  Idaho 
Lemlii.  Idaho  ......... 

dL67 

•X) 

r) 

ao6,eob 

<t2.19 

?4 

■>■> 

3s,ooe 

100,000 
90,000 
00,000 

41.99 

?)i 

?7 

?fl 

?9 

Blaokfeet,Mont 

Cn>w,Mont ... 

Flathead,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont . . 

Fort  Peck,  Mont 

Nevada,  Nev 

300,000 
000,000 



• 

43.91 

10 

31 

"t? 

90,000 
300,000 
700,000 

m 

M 

11 

O4.60 
64.85 
04.60 
64.85 

36 

R7 

Kevada  school,  Not.  . . 

Western  Shoshone, 
Nev 

38 
89 

44,000 
Y0,0OO 

• 

41) 

Mescalero,  K.  Mex — 
Nav^o,N.Mex 

(18.79 
d8.9S 

' 

* 

41 

« 

oSampleKo.!..  IlfsampleNo.  2flonr  is  not  satisfactory  I  will  fbrnlsh  same  quality  as  ooatractei 
6  Sample  Ko.  2. .  i     for  last  year,  or  I  will  furnish  flour  like  K.  W.  Wells's  sample  marked  C.  B.  82. 
e  Sample  Ko.  2. 
d  Sample  No.  1. 
t  Sample  "A." 

/  Sample  Gold  Belt  or  "  <^  " 

g  Sample  Gkild  Belt  Va.  1. 
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i 

o 

1 

1 

a! 

t 
0i 

-> 
►» 

(A 

i 

|2 

« 

1 
d 

1 

hi 

1 

a 

1 

i 

2 
S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

R 

t 

10 
II 

12 
1') 

/LM 

2.22 
2:12 

1.8S 

1.70 

L8» 

14 

AM 

•3.06 

<a.a» 

• 

16 
16 
17 

09.19 

1R 

/•.IS 

10 

?n 

«2.M 

1.89 

i.sa 

VII 

A2.03 

t? 

/2.05 



il.»S 

^2.80 

2.65 

9.«a 

>2.89 

?« 

?7 

/3.10 

3.83 

••fl 

14.69 

3.90 

3.2S 

•f» 

ii'ei 

a  IS 

rIO 

' 

ai 

/9.M 

H' 

t3.«» 

12.69 

A3 

^4 

US 

36 

H7 

38 
39 

3.1» 

40 

41 

k  Sample  B.  L.  7.  Ka  1. 

i  80  per  cent,  by  Novembw  1, 1887 ;  balance  at  opening  of  navigation,  1888. 

^  JLXJLZ  floor. 

t  Sample  @  ici)«eted  by  Inapeotor.  i 

I  Sample  KG.L 

•tSaaple  G.B.  82,  or  a  floor  equal  In  qnallty  to  tbat  upon  which  contiact  waa  awarded  to  me  in  Hayi 
U8S. 
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620     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstraet  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  vnitr 

(Kon.— Fisnrea  in  krge  type  denote  the  ntea  at  which  oontracta  have  been  •watdeds 
FLOTJB— C(mtlnned. 


1 

in 

Point*  of  delivery. 

1 
a 

i 

1 

1 

1 

on 

1 
% 

a 

1 

1? 

1 

1 

1 

O 
H 

1 

Albngnerque    eohool. 

Pound*. 
01, 000 

60,000 

160,000 
100,000 
80,000 
126,000 

20,000 
IM.OPO 
6W.000 

66,800 
106,800 

•6,800 

8^000 

82,000 

82,000 
60,000 

1.284,000 

640,000 

820,000 

800,000 

1,294,000 

Pound*. 
•1,04M» 

3O,0OO 

100,000 
100,000 

o2.0« 
AL91 

S9.80 

2 
3 
i 

Genoa  eohool,  Nebr 

Culide  Bohool,  Pa 

TTintah,  Ftjli 

R 

6 

7 

13.60 

3.Y4 

8 

Onray  TTtah 

8.80 

8.75 

9 

198,000 

8.60 
13.60 

3,3» 

10 

CUim  and  HaSoni. 
Orand  Junction,  Colo. . 

11 

l'JO,<H>0 

A9,80 

2.87 

n 

MMHiftll,  PKk 

»L80 

n 

Slaaeton'ataUon,  Dak .. 
Ponca,  Ind.  T 

a«,3oo 
ioa,80o 

u 

IS 
10 

17 

I>eep7orkstotioD,Ind. 
T 

' 

18 
IB 
?0 

21 
22 
23 

S9,000 

* 

24 
26 

Bed  Fork,  Tnd.T 

<!ftl^  Kftn*.    

27 

00,000 

28 
29 
30 

Caldwell,  Kana 

Arfcanaaa  City,  Sana.. 

81 
32 
83 

34 
35 
38 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

• 

43 
44 

46 
48 

47 
48 

700,000 

4» 
60 

a  Sample  Na  1 ;  foot  deliveriee. 

6  Sample  Ko.  2 1  foor  deliveries. 

e  Sample  No.  8 ;  foor  deliveriea. 

dSampleO)  in  ear  Iota. 

t  Sample  B  j  in  oar  lota.    , 

/SampleA)  In  oar  lots. 

a  Sample  Ko.1. 

A  Sample  No.  2. 

i  Sampto  O  B  82,  or  a  flonr  eqnol  In  quality  to  that  opon  which  oonttaot  WM  Awwdod  to  BO  Klf,  t 

^  iL  L.  P*  lro>  L 

t8aii^EiV0k& 

i  B4Mto4 1«y  laq^Mtor. 
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1 

1 
1 

1 

d 

d 
l4 

1 

1? 

1 

1 

Pi 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

a£9S 

d2.»7 
«8.M 

2.M 

iLse 

1 

M.00 
eS.06 

, 

{1.90 

LOO 

ffl.»8 
ftl.84 

3 

a 

4 

ft 

ASS 

13. 4t 

9.34 

8 

s 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

n 

;1.87 

i.a2 

11 

u 

113.33 

r2.2S 
«2.Sfi 
<3.S3 

«2.t8 
«2L«6 
«i3.C3 

u 

IS 
17 
18 
IS 
W 

as.  34 

•i3.1» 

21 
22 

?« 

«3.U 

21 
SS 

jk3.18 

iai3 

r3.18 
«2.28 
e.40 

?7 

28 
29 
DO 

rioe 

•3.U 
(2.80 

1>2.38 

ja.17 

31 
83 

fffl 

• 

• 

M 

0*3:O« 
k«a.i» 

«*S.18 
««2.34 
g-2.i)» 

X»2.14 
A*2.83 

it-S.37 

85 
8C 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
43 
48 
44 
45 
4< 
47 
4R 

48 

■tSraplM  "OoldBelt"  ot< 

nSMiipIeno.3.  ^^ 

o  In  ear-load  lota. 

f  Samida  A.;  by  ear-load*  only. 

«  Sample  B|  by  eai-loada only. 

7  Sample  C. 

•  BaopleB, 

tSHapleA. 

vSamplaC)  at  two  ddhracleai 

vSa^laBi  at  two  daUrailea. 

— "iA-i  ■ttwodeUrariei. 

*  I9B AlkMUM  Oitjr  Mhtltdt. 
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Abstract  ofpropotaU  received  and  contract*  awarded  in  Stunt  Louie,  Mo.,  under 
[NOTB— Figorea  in  Iarg»  tjpe  denote  the  rates  at  wbioh  oontnots  have  been  swarded  '• 
FL0T7K— Contlnaed. 


!>! 

Paints  or  deliTeiT. 

! 

1 

i 

P4 

d 
(4 

1 

d 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

OUUemndtiaiivn*. 
Arkansas  City.Kans — 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Silrer  Lake,  Ean 

Xetawaka,  Kans 

WUte  Clond,  Sans 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 

Pomtdt. 
640,000 

820,000 

800,000 

200,000 
64,000 

66,000 

117,000 

10,000 

12,000 

12,000 

2,000,000 
57,200 

100,000 
66,000 
77,000 
77,000 
87,000 

44,000 
40,000 

20,000 

Pounds. 

2 
S 

4 
fi 
8 
7 
8 
9 

«1.98i 
e2.04> 
Il2.«3> 
d2.00i 

<2.oe> 

«2.14> 

«2.08« 
e2.ia> 
(22.08' 
(Cie" 
e2.I8' 
<2.30< 

10 
11 
U 
IS 
14 
15 

16 
17 

01.97 
<i2.02 
•2.07 

/2.06 

62.13 

a2.30 

/9.0S 

62.10 
a2.27 

62.44 
a2.ei 

62.44 
02.61 

2.38 

18 
19 
?0 

21 
22 
■ffl 

117,<MM» 

ia,ooo 

13.000 

<2.23 
.^2.05 

24 
26 
•>* 

«2.40 
((2.45 

>2.ao 

e2.40 

(i2.46 

«2.60 

e9.40 

(12.45 
«2.60 

VJ 

"tl 

?» 

m 

• 

t? 

S3 
34 

iL72 

88 

H7 

Seneca,  Mo 

97,300 
100,000 

fi;S8S 

e2.ie 
d3.21 
«2.26 

/2.28 
62.SS 

nR 

lUmebTid  Station, Mont.. 
Dalatb.Mlnn 

RO 

An 

41 

l<> 

Brainord,  Minn  ......... 

::".":;  "":":i 

41 

t  natroit.,  Minn           

44 

Mannelito,K.Mex 

Blko  Not............... 

03.52 
J>3.0» 

45 
46 
47 

4fl 

Wadsworth.  Not 

60,000 

4S 

no 

61 

a  Sample  A. 

6  Sample  B. 

«  Sample  1. 

d  Sample  2. 

«  Sample  S. 

/Sample  C. 

o  Sample  "Ltty." 

h  Sample  "  Silver  Spray.' 


<  Sample  A,  by  waconJoads. 
j  Sample  B,  by  wagon-loads. 
k  Sample  marked ' '  Birdie." 
I  Sample  marked  "Golnmbia>" 
mB.L.F.Ko.L 
n  Sample  C. ) 

0  Sample  B.  S  One  oar  deUvwy. 
j>  Sample  A.  I 
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»4 


d 


J 

s 


4 


i 
S 

o 


a2.« 
62.  U 


02.09 
M.a4 


mi.rs 
mi.ys 
mi.rs 


9.19 


4.85 
4.2S 


4.25 


O4.20» 
d3.95> 
e4.20* 
li3.9S* 


4.15 
4.15 


3.90 

8.90 


'  If  1)1  «fef  ted, will  deliver  any  or  all  at  Seymoai\  a  station  on  tiie  Sontbem  Kansas  Bailroad,  at  21  cent* 
in  adution  to  above  pricea  at  Arkansas  City.    Seymonr  is  32  miles  ftom  Cheyenne  agency. 

>  If  Btelivted,  will  deliver  any  or  all  at  walnat,  a  station  on  the  Sonthem  Kansas  Bailroad  about  40 
miles  mm  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  aitenoy,  for  27  cents  per  100  above  Arkansas  City  pricea. 

*  If  sample  K&  2  floor  is  not  satlafaotarv,  I  will  famish  same  quality  as  contracted  for  last  year,  or 
IwiU  fln&h  flour  Uke  V.  W.  Wells's  sample  markeil  ■■  C.  a  82." 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOE. 


Aistraot  of  proposals  receivei  and  contracts  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under 
.  [KOTB.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contnota  have  been  awaided : 
FLOUB— Contlnaed. 


1 

Points  of  delivery. 

Is 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

td 

1 

OWo. 
Valentine,  Nebr 

KnshTille,  Nebr 

Wichita  Falb,  Tex 

Henrietta.  Toz......... 

Pound*. 
800,000 

700,000 
400,000 
200,000 

100,000 
700,000 

400,000 
300,000 
200,000 

100,000 
300,000 

600,000 
300,000 

65,000 
386,600 

Tmmi*. 
600,000 

oi.ro 

ill.  83 
cl.£0 

02.33 
A2.18 

02.33 

A2.18 

1^ 

3 
4 

6 

AM 
e2.04 
dt.97 
d2.07 
112.14 
(12.18 

/2.00 
/1.86 

/I.68 

/i.r6 

42.00 

7 

9 
10 

n 
1? 

100,000 
lOO.OOO 
700,000 

n 

14 

al.88 
61.94 
cl.89 

15 
16 

17 

«2.17 
<2.14 
112.21 
d2.24 
(12.25 
(12.17 

/2.10 

CSS 
12. 8« 
12.94 

1R 

19 

20 
21 

"3 

24 
25 
20 

27 
28 

600,000 

30 
81 

It' 

Ashland  Wis 

^79 

KLm 

12.89 
12.94 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

90,000 
386,600 

olSS 

111 

Rawlins.  Wvo 

UESS  POEK.    (Host  be  welLpreserred,  aonud  and  nreet, 


40. 

Cheyenne  Biver  ag'cy. 

Barrdi. 
100 
200 
165 

1,043 
600 
630 

1,043 
37 
985 

1,043 

16 

BarrelM. 

23.00 
22.00 
23.00 

41 

Tankton  agency,  Dak . . 
DeTil's  LakeagV,  Dak 

Slonx  City,  Iowa 

Chicago,  111 

4*4 

\'\ 

r»3 

44 

45 

KaoaasCity,  Mo 

SahitPanl,  Minn 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr... 
Albnqnerqne  school,N. 

46 

47 

4R 

370 

49 

60 

OAT-MBAL. 

^1 

Crow  Agency,  Mont ... 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha  Nebr........... 

Pound*. 

1,000 

14,550 

14,650 

1,000 

Pounds. 

■>? 

14,SSO 

^T 

54 
65 

Albnqnerqne  ■ohool.N'. 
Mex               ......... 

aS.  I*.  O.  No.  1. 
6S.7.0.K0.2. 
«B.  L.  Vraiee  No.  1. 
(tSampleNo.  1. 
«8MDpleVo.l. 


/Sample  A. 

D  Sample  1  for  quantity  stated  only. 

nSampIe  2  for  quantity  stated  only. 

i  For  qnantity  stated  only. 

>  Sample  No.  1.  See  remark  on  Ark.  CltjielMdlk. 
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aivertiseiMnt  of  March  10, 1887,  forfurnUhing  tupplies,  e<o.— Continued, 
•wards  were  made  on  compariaon  of  aamplea  which  accompanied  bids.] 

7LOX7B— Continaed. 


i 

1 

i 

n 

M 

« 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 
1 

i 

i 

6 
H 

1 

6 

1 

i 

1 
1 

2 
» 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
S 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

\ 

15 
10 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
23 
20 
27 
28 

maj»a 

n2.70 

• 

30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
33 
36 
37 
38 

pa^i 

in  good  barrels  with  aoond-  heads  and  well  hooped.) 

40 

16.00 

17.50 
18.00 

l&OO 

45 

46 
47 
48 
40 

20.  SO 

17,00 

1&31 

•  *        ••• 

28. 2S 

OATMSAL. 


6.75 

"2."47' 

51 
62 
53 
54 

55 

9.SS 

J2.70 

8.88 

■ 

tSaaipleKOkS.  SeeiemarkonArk-Citysohednle. 

ISampleN&S.  SeeremarkonArk-Citysohedole. 

•tSamnleC. 

aSanpleB. 

OK.  lb  f.  So.  1. 


p  Sample  C.  B.  82,  or  a  Soar  eqnal  in  qnality  to  that 
npon  which  oontraot  was  awarded  to  me  May, 

9  Steel  cat. 
rBoUed. 
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Ab$traot  o/propotaU  reorived  and  oo»traot$  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo., « 

(NOTB.— Tttpires  in  large  type  denote  the  rate  at  whloh  contracts  hare  been  awarded; 

OATS.    (To  be  bright  and  dean,  well  aaeked,  aat 


1 

Point*  of  deUTexy. 

1 

I 

^ 

M 

1 
1 

1 

O 
H 

•1 

d 
4 

a' 
1 

1 

T,ht, 

20,000 

20,000 

40,000 

30.000 

80,000 

79,000 

86,000 

35,000 

10,000 

25,000 

2J,000 

80,000 

22,000 

00,000 

25,000 

15,000 

20,000 

7,000 
10,000 

2,000 
40,000 
80,000 
80,000 

Pomul: 

ao.ooo 

e9.00 

2.33 

2 

Soattaem  Ute  agency,  Colo. . 
Grand  Jnnctlon  aofaool,  Colo. 
CrowCreek  agency.  Dak. . . . 
Lower  BruW  agency.  Dak . . . 
Siueton  agency  atation,  Dak 

Yankton  agency,  Dak 

Standing  Bock  agency.  Dak . 

Lembi  agency,  Idaho 

Arkanus  City,  Kaos 

Caldwell,  Eans 

8. 89 
S.S9 

2 

4O,0OO 
30,000 
30,000 

r9,ooo 

38.000 

1.11 

1.14 
1.09 

"i'Jio 

1.30 
1.48 

1.20 
1.0T 

4 

ft 





g 

1.63 
9.48 

9 

io,ooo 

99,000 

1.19 

11 

1*> 

Seneca,  Mo ....... 

3O.0O0 

Crow  agency,  Mont 

Flathead  agency,  Mont 

Fort  Belkn  ip  agency,  Mont. 

Fort  Peck  agency,  Mont 

Tongne  River  agency,  Mont. 
HnahTille.  Kebr      

14 

60,000 
9S,000 
IS.OOO 
90,000 

2.64 
9.94 

1.S4 
2.19 
8.97 
1.S4 

17 

10 

io,ooo 

9,000 
4«,000 
30,000 
30,000 

1.33 

Of) 

Kevada  agency,  NeT 

Albaqnerqne  school,  N.Mex. 

Oaray  agency,  TTtab 

XTintah  agency,  Utah 

2.07 

W 

3.89 
3,89 

*fj^ 

BICB.    (To  be  of  good  quality,  and  most  be  delivered  in  donble  bags. 


24 

15,000 
141,347 

141,847 
1,600 

i,tot 

25 

Saint  Louis.  Mo 

116,347 
99,000 

7» 

New  York  city,  IT.  Y 

Wadsworth,  NeT 

Albuquerque  school,  N.  Mex. 

28 
20 

81 

SALU    (Host  be  of  good  qaaUty,  packed 


Colorado  Bireragenoy,  Aria. 
Colorado  River  school,  Ariz. 

Pima  school.  Aria 

San  Carlos  agency,  Aria 

Ynmft  BOhooL  Cal. .......... 

660 
650 

1,000 
15,000 

1,050 

8,000 
800 

2,800 

8,800 

3,000 

30,0C0 

16,800 

15,000 

2,600 

2,500 

500 

,    6,000 

23,000 

25,000 

10,060 
4,800 
6,000 
6,000 
1,600 

83 

650 

i,ooo 
is,ooo 

l.OSO 

3,000 

800 

9,800 

3,800 

3,OO0 

30,OOO 

16,800 

is,ooo 

M 

36 

i17 

3.93 

4.00 
4.00 



Grand  junction,  Colo 

Crow  Creek  agency.  Dak .... 
Fort  Berthold  agency,  orFort 
Stephenson  school,  Dak. . . 
Lower  Bml6  agency.  Dak. . . 
Standing  Book  agency.  Dak . 

Yankton  agency.  Dak 

CheyenneRiver  agency,  Dak 
Rosa  Fork.  Idaho ........... 

10 

1.99 
1.94 

1.90 

IJM 

40 

41 

iVl 

44 

45 

46 

Fort  Hall  agency,  Idaho 

Fort  HaU  school,  Idaho 

Ponca  station.  Ind.  T 

Caldwell,  Eana 

9,000 

47 

4A 

50 
61 

Arkansas  City,  Kons 

Lt3 

52 
53 
61 

4,500 

s,ooo 

9,8SO 
1,900 

55 

56 

57 

Wliito  Cloud  Kans 





ain  cor  lots.  dNo.  I.  /  No.  B. 

6  Two  deliveries.  «Ko.  2.  ;Ko.  A. 

«IfatSouthemDt«agency25oentspercwt.  additional.      tMo.8. 
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mthtrHaement  of  Marcih  10,  l8SiT,/orfuniUMng  supplies,  etc. — Continned. 
swards  wn«  made  on  oompadaon  of  samplea  wUch  aooompanled  bids.] 
to  weiglt  not  Um  than  82  ponnda  to  the  bnaheL) 


ri 

3 

d 

(4 

It 

1 

o 

n 

1 

1 
1 

S 

1 

(4 

1 

1 

1 

1 
Hi 

1 

1 

1 

55 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

9 
2i 

1 

2 

3 

* 



4 

K 

A 

7 

* 

8 

9 

LU 

10 

1.14i 

1.23 

II 

1.32: 

1.1» 



12 

».•• 

13 
14 

lit 

S:SS 

Ifl 

17 

18 

1A 

2.70 

i'oi 

iMN» 

20 

61.  iW 

•1.89 

21 

22 

m 

the  tamer  bag  to  be  of  good  aobatantial  bnrlap,  the  onter  one  a  ipuiny.) 


7.50 


.7.89 


94.254.03 
/4.00 


8.50 


<M.23 
(4.19 

M.00 


(t4.75 
e*JtO 


24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 


in  dontile  aaoke,  borUp  covered  with  gnnoy.) 

5.  SO 

1? 

4.SO 

■xs 

a.oo 

M 

4.40 

T> 

3.00 

m 

8.55 
3.89 

17 

in 

TO 

40 

4< 

4? 

43 

44 

S.40 

4f> 

3.35 
3.40 

4A 

47 

1.94 

1.27 

a.  01 

1.04 

1.12 

.97 

1.16 

4R 

tl.07 

41) 

«1.«7 
4U07 
il.07 

SO 
51 
52 
'i3 

SIR 

54 

'iO 

17 

A  If  preferred,  will  deliver  any  or  sU  at  Walnat,  a  station  on  Sontbem  Kansas  Railropd,  about  40 
milea  from  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  a'jcuoy,  for  27  cents  per  100  above  Arkansas  City  priue. 

<  One  deliven'.  ' 

Jit  piefemd,  will  deliver  any  or  all  at  Seymoar.  on  the  Soothorn  K.-insas  Bailroad,  at  21  cents  nddi 
Uoxud  to  Arkanaaa  City  price.    Seymoar  is  32  miles  from  Cbeyvonc  agency. 
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Aistraot  of  proposal*  reaeited  and  contracts  awarded  in  Saint  Loui»,  Jfo.,  vndef 
[XOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  ratea  at  vliioli  oontraets  have  been  swatded; 
SALT— Contlnaed. 


Points  of  deUvery. 


■a 


I 


Blaokfeet  agency,  Mont 

Crow  agenoy,  Mont 

PlatbeM  agency,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap  agenoy,  Mont 

Saint  Lonio,  Mo 

S0DOC&  frio  -••   •••*■■«■••■•>■•*■■ 

Nevada  agency  or  soliocd,  Not  . . . 

Wadeworth,  Kev 

£lko,KeT 

Ba«tiville,Nebr 

Valentine,  Nebr 

Oenoa,Kebr '. 

Albnqaerqae,  N.  Mex 

Albnqnerqne  sohooL  N.  Mex 

Naraqo  agenoy,  N.  Mez 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Henrietta  or  Wichita  Falls,  Tex . 

Henrietta,  Tex 

Ouray  agenoy,  TTtab 

TTintah  agency,  Utah 

Price  station,  Utah 

BawUns,Wyo  .: 


Poumb. 

9,000 

4,000 

1,400 

5,000 

809,340 

6,400 

8,000 

8.000 

2,500 

18,000 

60,000 

2,500 

4,000 

8,250 

2.200 

6,500 

25,000 

25,000 

2,000 

25,000 

25,000 

6,500 


Pound*. 

s,ooo 
4,000 
1,400 
a,ooo 


3.89 


a.S9 


&«7 
9,34 
4.00 

8.77 


3.75 


6,400 


.SB 


s,ooo 

18,000 

60,000 

9,300 


14M» 
.9S 


3,9SO 

9,aoo 


99,1 
9.000 
9,800 


6,900 


SUQAB.    (Must  be  of  medium  qoality,  graonlated 


V^ 

Colorado  BiTor  agenoy  school,  Arii .... 
PimaaffenoT.  Anz..*.................. 

1,000 

350 

3,000 

8,500 

85,000 

966,142 

80,000 
8,000 
5,000 

74 

•>"> 

76 

Tuma sohooL Cal ...................... 

•>7 

Arkansas  CitT.Kans 

Saint  Louisi  Mo 

?B 

690,000 

29 

1)0 

Crow  af^ncT,  Ifont 

a87 

81 

B? 

WadawortiLNev....................... 

, 

a  One  dellTery  in  car  lots. 

fr  If  preferred,  will  deliver  any  or  all  at  Walnut,  a  station  on  the  Southern  Kansas  BaHroad,  about  i 
allies  from  Elowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  for  37  cents  per  100  above  Arkonsas  OVej  price. 
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*dterti»ement  of  Mart^  10, 1S9,  for  fumitMng  tuppUes,  etc. — Continned. 
awaids  were  made  on  compariMm  of  samplei  which  Bccompanied  bids.] 

SALT— Continned. 


Id 

1 

to 

1 

u 

C) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1- 

1 

1 

7 

. 



K 

4 

5 

.97 

••»» 

LOS 

A 

S.10 
2.  so 

7 

S.70 

S.26 
AM 

94N» 

1) 

&.70 

0 

al.lS 

1.05 
1.02 

10 

a.  98 

11 

■••T 

1? 

3.W 

Irt 

9.08 

u 

4^97 

IK 

1.07 

\ 

IK 

4.85 

bum 

17 

ei.or 

1.29 

If) 

4.8S 

4^00 
4,00 

10 

'^ 

X45 

?1 

3«M 

W 

Mirered  in  donhle  bags  of  aboat  150  pounds  oapaoit;.) 


11.75 

n 

11.00 
11. 00 

V4 

•>« 

laoo 

7A 

7.95 

"<i6.'82V 
•0.4S 

?7 

?8 

29 

30 

9.04 

81 

9.00 

jn 

t  One  deliTery. 
4Nal. 
«No.2. 
/LSOOHm. 


INT  87  V  2 34 
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Abstract  o/propoialt  received  and  contracts  auiardedin  Saint  Louit,  Mo.,  untUr 
(ICOTE.— I'ignres  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  bare  been  awardad; 
SITCrAS— Continned. 


"2 

^ 

•2 

2 

i 

^ 

H 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

1 

O 

n 
p5 

1 

i 

s 
& 

1 

a 
1 

a 

1 

Founds. 

Pound: 

1 

New  York  H.  T 

sec,  142 
200,  UOO 

6.20 

2 

300,000 

e.ii 

, 

8 

200,000 

8.17 

4 

200.000 

100,000 

6.14 

TEA.    (Ooloag,  superior. 


If 

Colorado  River  airenov  school.  Aris 

so 

86 
8,374 

8,374 

4.000 
8,874 

8,374 

800 
32S 

.62 
.00 

a. 93 

t.21| 
e.!0 

A 

7 

Baltimore,  Md 

8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 

Saint  Lonls.  Ho 

8.374 

19 
10 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
2S 
26 
27 
28 
29 
DO 

NewYorkjN.T 

31 
32 
31 

WadAWorth.  K.  T     *....... -....., 

il4 

AlhnnnnmnA  Hchool.  S.  Mox 

"WHEAT.    (Uast  be  No.  1 "  Spring  "  or  "  Winter,"  aomid; 


35 


Pima  agency,  Ariz 

Flathead  agency,  Uont. 


10,000 
20,000 


10,0<M» 
30,000 


oXal. 

4Ka4. 

»Ka2. 

«iro.6. 

«Na3. 

/NaB. 

oKa7. 
ANaS. 
<Ka9. 


iN&ia 
tHo.lL 
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QiBMrHttmtmt  of  MareK  10,18ST,for  fHmiihing  tuppliet,  etc. — Oontinaed. 
awaida  wen  made  on  oomporiaon  of  aamples  whioli  accompanied  bids.  ] 

SUGAR— Continaed. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

i 

S 
ri 

■i 

s 

1 

a 

3 

1 

i 

o 

^ 

-4 

;:i 

^i 

d 

k4 

^ 

O 

H 

(21 

1 

2 

S 

i 



to  fine  trade  cUasifloation.) 


a.U 
0.20 
«.22 
d.23 
«.24 
/.25 
g.M 


fil.25 
1.22 


n.23 
0.25 
p.Zl 


a. 25 
6.23 
0.20 


c.22i 
d.25 


a. 221 
6.2ll 
«.18i 


.60 


.34 


•weet,  and  cleaivand  weigh  not  leas  than  60  ponnds  to  the  baabeL) 

1.78 

""ilw 

Dli 

10 

I  <80>KaL 


PG>iro.2. 


•  A. 
oK 
pC. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  rtceived  and  contracls  awarded  in  Saint  LouU,  Mo.,  under 

fNoTE.— Flgiuea  in  Uirge  type  denote  ibt 


rrom. 


New  Tork,  FUladelpUa,  and  Baltimara. 


To- 


I 

o 


CO 

c5 


I 
(4 


Caaa  Grande,  Ariz 

Coloiado  Klver  Agency,  Aiii. 

Holbrook,Aiu 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Aiii 

Yuma,  Ariz.. 

Areata,  Cal 

01oTerdal&  Cal 

Colton.Cat 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal — 
Bound  Talley  Agency,  Cal.... 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Tnlare,Ciil 

Ignacio,Colo 

^moor.Dak 

Bismarck,  Sak 

Clramberlain,  Dak . 


ao4.90 


/CM 


aeS.22 


fo.lS 
/ISO 


a«4.97 


ai4.70 
a»S.7S 

oil.  90 
ail:  87 


/5.80 
di'JO 


el.  27 

e4.»4 
<4.17 
eA.90 

«e.oo 

<6.00 

cS.25 

/8.a9 

i7.»» 

eS.2S 
C6.2S 


e(.45 


e&]9 
C6.M 


Cheyenne  Biver  Agenoy,  Dak . 
Crow  Cteek  Agency,  Dak 


Devil's  Lake  Agenoy,  Dak 

Flandrean,Dak 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak 

Lower  BmlA  Agenoy,  Dak 

Uandan,Dak 

Sagby  irnnction.  Dak 

BonnJug  Water,  Dak 

Sisseton  Agency  Station^ak 

Standing  Book  Agenoy,  Dak 

Totten  Station,  D& , 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak 

Yankton,  Dak 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 

Boss  Fork.  Idaho 

Chioagani 

Deep  Fork  Station  (on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F6  B.  B^  about  40  miles  from  Sac  and  Fox 
agency),  Ind.  T 

Muscogee,  Ind.T , 

Ponca,Ind.T 

Sapn]pa,Ind.T 4. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Arkansas  City,  Eans 

Caldwell.  Eaos 

CaIe,EanB 

Cedar  TahsEans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Ketawnka,Kans 

Silver  Lake^  Eans 

White  Cloud,  Eans 

Brainerd,  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn 

Dulttth,Minn ,. 

Termillion  Lake,  Minn 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

Seneca,  Mo 


W2.08 
a«2.21 
IML89 
a«1.6S 


ae2.U 
oeS-OO 
a«LM 


0^2.8$ 

at.  85 

</2.05 

act  75 

adS.63 

ae3.6S 


.80 


aeL95 
ael.87 


a»t78 

<itL78 

a»LM 

061.83 

atl.39 

a6L67 

061.46 

atl.37 

oil. 36 

at)1.48 


dl.80 
<U.7S 

dl.7S 
L62 
d2.06 
(12.03 
<t2.05 


el.95 
«L15 


dl.75 
dLSO 
/LOS 


el.  58 


abtJt 


h\.ta 
tl.78 


oNew  York  only, 
fr  Thirty  days. 
«  Forty  days, 
d  Forty-five  days. 
•  FUtydays. 
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titertUement  of  March  10, 1S87,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  tho  Indian  service, 
ntM  at  which  oontoiots  have  been  awarded.] 


S«w  Tink,  FU]ad«Iphia,  and  Baltimore. 

Saint  Fanl. 

SlOoxCity. 

c5 
e4 

i 

>4 

P4 

3 

1 

1 

U 
EH 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

• 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

M.4S 

14 

/2.23 

mss 

Ai:2.I6 
/Z65 

OS.  IS 
/2.05 
«2.15 
At2.10 
/2.2« 

?2.eo 

/l.M 
A2.20 
02.15 
/2.50 
Ul.» 

.,.,♦„,., 

/1. 20 
/1. 40 
/1. 40 

Ail.  75 

Ail.  70 
/1. 45 
/l^S 
<tl.25 
/1. 35 
ttl.25 

Ail.  70 
/1.43 
/1.3« 
yi.35 
A1.00 

<il.20 
/1. 80 

Ail.  CO 

/.63 
/l.20 

/.71 
iA.85 
At.  75 
/2.00 
/.66 
iil.«S 

/.80 
lit.  85 
Ai.74 
A.  25 
/2.00 

/.60 

A1.39 

til.  10 

/1. 75 

AfcCO 

/.30 

15 

lA 

17 

18 

el.  S3 
el.  51 

19 

«1.30 

?0 

VI 

V? 

• 



?3 

■'1 

V> 

el.  43 

?« 

?7 

""e.8« 

/1. 80 
1.80 

V8 

?9 

.,, 

!in 

31 

ffO 

83 

e3.70 
(3.88 

K'l 

S^ 

6.59 

3(1 

C2.30 

37 

3R 

C2.10 

K9 

40 

/L85 

lALtO 

/.75 

41 

cl.40 
el.4u 

4? 

61.82 

41 

44 

61.64 

4^ 

el.  55 

4fi 

el.  14 

47 

el.<e 
<2.08 

4H 

49 

/L80 
/2.05 

/.60 
/.85 
/46 
A1.45 

A.S8 
6.83 

/1.00 
/1.40 

/1. 00 
A2.00 

ro 

Kl 

11) 



^7 



1.53 

M 

fil 

/  Sixty  day». 

g  Seventy'^aya. 

A  Seirenty-fiTe  days. 

{  Ninety  days. 

k  Duiine  season  of  navigation  only.  > 

I  Tiom  Pliiladelphia  and  Baltimore,  20  oenta  more. 
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Ahstract  o^  propoiaU  received  and  contract!  awarded  in  Saint  Limit,  Mo.,  vnder  adfer- 

[NOTB.— ilsnres  in  Urge  typ«  denote  Ike 


From. 


New  York,  PhUadelpUa,  and  Baltimore. 


To- 


I 


a 


I 


^ 
^ 


J 
CO 

Hi 


Arlee,IIont 

BUllnE8,Mont 

Bliickreet  Agency,  Uont 

Coal  Banks,  Mont.* 

Crow  Acenojr,  Mont 

Caster  StatioD,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap,  Man« 

Fort  Benton,  Mont 

Fort  Peek  Agency,  Mont 

Olendive,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont 

Bed  Sock  Station,  Mont 

Boeebnd,  Mont 

DakotoClty,Nebr 

Genoa,  Kebr 

Onialia,Nebr 

Rnshville,  Nebr 

Santee  Agency,  Kebr 

8idney,lftbr 

Valentine,  Nebr 

Elko,  Not 

Wadswortli,  Nev 

Albnqaerqne,  N.  Mex 

Amargo,N.Mex 

Las  Cmoea,  N.  Mex 

Mannelito,  N.  Mex 

Meacelero  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Navajo  Agency,  N.Mex 

Santa  F«,N.ltex 

Carlisle  (Qettysbnrgjunction),  Pa 

Henrietta,  Tex 

WiohltaFalls,  Tex 

Oaray  Agency,  TTtah 

Price  Station.  Utah 

XTlntah  Talley  Agency,  Utah 

Ashland,  Wis 

Shawano,  Wis 

KawUns,  Wyo 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo : 

Western  terminusof  the  Fremont,  Elkhom; 
and  Missoori  Valley  R.  R.  (near  Fort  Cas- 
per), Wyo 

Leviston,  Idaho 

Asliland,  Orog 

Chemawa,  Oreg , 

Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oreg 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg 

Pendleton,  Oreg 

Sheridan,  Oreg 

The  Dalles,  Oreg , 

Toledo  (Taqaina  bay),  Orog 

Hoqniam  Mill  (6ray>  Harbor),  Wash-.Ter . 

Nean  Bay  Agency,  wash.  Tor , 

New  Tacoma^Wash.  Ter 

Reservation.  WhsIi.  Ter 

Spokane  FaUs,  Wash.  Ter 

Tenlno,  Wash.  Tor , 

Toppenish  Station  (Cascade  Branch  North- 
ern Pacific  R  R.),  Wash.  Tor 

Tulalip,  Wash.  Ter 

Union  City,  Wash. '(er 


a«3.98 

ae2.<)7 


A  25 


M.14 
03.20 


ae2.8S 


/4.25 


a«9^8 

ae3.28 

aeSMA 

a2.73 


/3.6S 


/6.00 
AM 


Q.83 
p3.18 

U.2S 
U2.84 
»8.20 
;3.«0 


ael.88 
"  o«J.'27 


d2.I0 
M.SO 


A  53 
AM 


C3.74 


ael.  95 
004.63 
a<!4.«3 

ae3.87 


A  31 
A1.80 

'"/i.99 


el.  67 
'«2.'i» 


/>i«1.75 
fm2.ea 


a«3.83 
ae4.16 

(V'4.«e 


d4.25 

(is.ro 

<<4.«5 
d5.03 
A  77 
A«5 
M.05 


el.  88 
e4.C5 
e4.(t5 


ym2.3> 


aelM7 


ae3.«3 
ofoiMS 


el.  85 
el.-85 


eL7« 


A  80 


ae3.25 


i4.10 


/1. 20 
A-OO 


*i>6.1> 
e3.4« 

t>*8.13 


i2.83 


caM9 

hp6.M 

e3.06 


kttt^.\ 


A»312S 


ae5.45 
oe5.'« 


<5.85 


<5.75 


♦No  bid. 

a  New  Tork  only. 

b  Thirty  days. 

e  Forty  days. 

dForty-ftvedaya. 


e  Fifty  days. 
/Sixty  days. 
g  Seventy  days. 
A  Seyenty-ftTo  days. 
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UtemeHt  of  March  10,  1887,  forfumithing  trantportation/or  the  Indian  tervioe. 
nte  at  whieb  oontneta  liave  been  awarded.] 


K«w  Tork.  PhibkdelpUa, 
and  BalUmoTe. 

Saint  PanL 

SloozCity. 

9 

! 

1 

1 

»4 

d 

d 

1 

d 

1 
d 

& 
9 

<3.98 

e2.<3 

aao 

i3.8S 

02.75 
J15.00 

1 

fl 

I 

4 

e.78 

03.10 

j».7a 

0.43 

02.78 

ft4.0O 

5 

.....*••. 

C2.49 

g 

7 

B 

UL9» 
02.06 
g3.00 

U2.00 

fl 

e2.07 
e3.00 

10 

11 

1? 

S.33 

AM 
A  25 

11 

/.IS 

14 

ll 

Iff 

AM 

AM 
A.  76 

el.  28 

cl.24 

A« 

17 

IR 

19 

A-76 

/1. 04 

e.«9 

e.93 

A 12 

Vfl 

?1 

n 

dS.t» 

«3.W 

«3.49 

?» 

M 

dS^S 

VfS 

ce.i8 

e4.83 

e4.93 
/4.64 

M 

/S.i9 

?7 

h-M 

VS 

2m.  18 

e3.»4 

03.44 

?9 

tl.98 
bl.tS 

RO 

»l 

»? 

li:t 



84 

SA 

. 

(Ml 

117 

•"••"" 

88 

A5.33 
A2< 

A4.9il 
A  84 

Tin 

e9.08 
«4.49 
<4.49 
e7.e7 
i4.08 
<4.S8 
e4.38 
<4.68 
14.68 
<4.S8 
e4.38 
<4.68 
/4.38 
e4.«S 

nit 

/9.08 

{1.88 

C3.18 

4(1 

«9.7» 
cS.99 
<4.j>9 
<8.38 
U.19 

<«.•• 
«S.39 
U.39 
«5.!l» 
eSjOO 
«S.!H» 
y34W 
e9.tH» 

y3.09 
/S.59 
/S.»9 

41 

4"' 

48 



44 

4f> 

4A 

47 

48 

4f) 

Rfl 

51 

.I' 

Kl 

Rt 

R5 

m 

57 

M 

tViiietrdaya. 

j  One  bnndred  and  twenty  days, 
it  During  season  of  navigation  only. 
iOae  bundred  d«yi. 


m  From  Pbiladelpbiaand  Baltimore,  20  cents  more, 
n  Fire  days. 
0  Summer  and  lall. 
p  Sommer  montbs. 
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536     EEPOET  OP  THE  8ECEETAEY  OF  THE  INTEEIOE. 

Aistract  ofpropo$ah  received  and  oontracta  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  under  (idveriite- 

fKoTB.— Tlgaiea  in  urge  type  denote  the 


P*om 

Raint  Lonls. 

1 

To- 

5 

CO 

c3 

1 

1 

(>3.94 

«4.17 

M.27 
/r.48 

64.34 
&4.17 
63.90 
d5.90 
d3.ttO 
<>4.30 
bS.30 
<8.00 
A7.7S 

M.SO 
64.SO 

71 

» 

I>4.14 

e4.79 

«5.es 

4 

R^n  CftrlOH  A^wncv.  Arlii....^.    , 

K 

Ynina,  Axis .....••.................•>•>• 

(1 

Aroatft,Cal 

7 

CloTeraale,  Cid 

8 

e5.00 

• 

10 

HooDftTallev AflrenoT  Gal.. ....... 

M.SO 

11 

in 

c4.aa 

13 

Tulare,  Cal 

ei're' 

14 

ea.oo 

IK 

1(1 

Bismarck, Dak  .  .     ............................ 

17 

If) 

Iff 

Crow  Croek  A  gene  \'  Dak...... ......... ......■• 

70 

71 

n 

Fort  liertbold  A  goncy»  Dak... ....... ........... 

m 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

1A 

Fort  Stevenaon,  Dak 

7A 

Vti 

W 

llupby  Junction,  Dak 

1 

28 

Banning  Water,  Dak 

no 

Standing  Rock  Agenoy, Dak  ...    .....  ........ 

SI 

Totten  Station,  Duk 

in 

DR 

Tankton,  Dak .     .. 

R4 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 

]» 

30 

Chicago.  Ill 

37 

Deep  Fork  Station  (on  the  AtohisoD.  Topeka 
and  Santa  F6  Kailroad,  aboat  40  miles  nrom 
tho  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  Ind*  T.)  ............ 

• 

M.74 

3A 

el. 09 
el.4M» 

el.OO 

3ff 

Ponca,  Lad.  T 

M.SS 

40 

M.17 

41 

4« 

al.42 
01.45 
al.4S 

cl.18 
el.  17 
el.  10 

aLS4 
al.54 

ai.et 

al.W 

43 

Caldwell, Xaus  ........................     ...     . 

44 

Cale,Ean8 \ 

45 

Cedar  ValeJIaiui 

40 

el.  20 

el.  25 

<1.1S 

47 

T^^ptftwkft,  Xanit 

48 

40 

WhH'>  <^>On'l,  TTftOt  , 

50 

Btainerd,  Miim 

til 

DetToit,  if  inn 

tv? 

DnlntiLHinn....           ...  . 

53 

v*rmnil<»n  Lnk^,  Minn 

M 

,  Kansu  city,  Ho 

0.65 
aLOO 

Ki 

a.m 

a  Thirty  days. 
1>  Forty  day*. 


e  Torty-flve  days, 
d  Fifty  days. 


e  Sixty  days. 
/Seventy  days. 
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■Milt  of  Mmrek  10, 1887,  for  fumiahing  transportation  for  the  Indian  ««rvtc«— Continued. 
imtw  at  which  oontimota  have  been  awarded.  ] 


'                              Saint  Lonia. 

Nebraska  City. 

T.C.Power. 

1 

(4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

m 
4 

^ 

I>3.64 

1 

•f 

fl 



4 

e4.39 

fi 

fl 

7 

H 

0 

t 

10 

11 

1? 

n 

14 

el.  63 

el.  20 
el.  85 

ei.ee 

pil.95 

jfil.75 

e2.20 

el.lO 

Ml.  75 

ei.es 

Ml.  75 

ffil.SO 
el.  85 
e2.10 
el.  20 
01.75 

HI.  75 
e2.00 

ffil.40 

11 

el.  90 

in 

el.  90 

17 

ffCOO 

ffti.00 

el.  95 

IB 

dl.73 

19 

?0 

«i.«o 

?i 

Ai^05 

•n 

el.  90 

n 

At2.05 

?4 

ai2.00 
el.SO 

?5 

m 

e2.00 

V7 

el.W 

78 

gtAO 

Ail.  79 

?9 

8(1 

e2.00 

• 

81 

8K 

88 

63.«9 

a.S9 

bit.7t 

bi».»ti 

84 

an 

88 

87 

88 

M.19 

89 

40 

el.OO 

el.  40 

e.75 

el.  10 

41 

0.92 

4? 

48 

44 

45 

61.14 

ft.  75 

40 

47 

M.28 
M.68 

6.86 
&1.38 

48 

49 

el.9S 
el.SO 

el.  10 
;2.15 

SO 

*t.3S 

51 

,V> 

g2.00 

58 

.59 

54 

55 

g  SeTenty-flre  daya. 


A  Ninety  days. 


{During  season  of  navigation  only. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahitraet  ofpropotaU  recwoed  and  contracts  awarded  in  /Saint  Loua,  Mo.,  under  advertUe- 

[NOTK.— f  ignres  in  large  type  denote  the 


Vtobi  .......•.••■••■.••>....••.•.••....■•.••.••. 

Saint  Louis. 

i 

To- 

1 

K 

1 

i 

1 
h4 

1 

e4.00 
e3.M 
e4.50 

h3.SO 
/3.15 
^15.00 

2 

Billliin-g  Mont 

S 

4 

Conl  Banks  Mont  * 

S 

«3.64 

/2.68 

JZ4.0O 

tJ2.40 
/2.85 
/3.B0 

A 

<3.35 

7 

R 

9 

Glendive,  Mont .'............. 

e2.75 

10 

11 

e4.15 
e2.69 

63.34 

12 

e2.90 
el.  20 

18 

Dftk o til  C i ty   Nebr        .......................... 

U 

el.OS 

a.  65 

61.28 

l.t 

in 

Rnshville  Nebr             . . 

«2.20 
;1.80 

61.64 

ei.02 

17 

1H 

62.10 

19 

el.  94 

61.33 

64.34 
64.34 

eLS5 

?0 

Blko  Nev                         

7,1 

M 

e4.90 

e3.40 
e4.SO 

e4.6S 
e4.90 
a3.8S 
61  .OS 

61.05 

M 

24 

?^ 

Mannelito  N.  Mo\           ......................... 

?n 

27 

28 

Santa  F6,lf.iiex 

•xt 

Henrietta,  Tex 

61.36 

31} 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex 

»l 

ga.7» 
63.04 

gkS.t!% 
63.6S 
;i^.64 

62.63 

32 

Price  Station,  Utah 

e3.25 

a» 

34 

KawUns, Wyb  .."....V 

3.1 

0S.3O 

e2.52 

36 

Western  terminus  of  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and 

Missouri  Valley  R.  R.  (nearFortCa8per),Wyo. 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

it7 

38 

Ashland^Oreg 

3» 

Cbem8WR,0reg 

40 

Grande  Bonde  Agency,  Oreg 

41 

Klamath  Agencv.  Oreir 

42 

Pendleton.  Oreg. ."?.::..::..::::::::::::::::: 

43 

Sheridan,  Oreir 

44 

Tlio  Bailee,  Oreg 

4.'> 

Toledo  (TiMafna  bay),  Oreg 

40 

47 

Noah  Bay  Agency, 'Waah.  Tor 

48 

New  TaoomaLWash.  Ter 

4» 

Reaervation,  wash.  Ter 

.■in 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash.  Ter 

.51 

Tenlno,  Wash.  Ter 

* 

52 

Toppenish  Station  (Cascade  Branch  Korthem 
PaoifloRE.),  Wash.  Ter 

53 

Tnlalip,  ff^ash.  Ter 

lit 

Union  City,  Wash.  Ter 

•No  bid. 


o  Thirty  days. 
6  Forty  days. 


eForty-flve  days. 
dFif  ty  days. 


e  Sixty  days. 
/Seventy  days. 
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««N<  of  March  10,  \SSi},forfum,i»hing  transportation  far  (A«  Indian  service — Continued, 
ratea  at  whioh  contraoU  hSTC  been  awarded.] 


Saint  Lonls. 

KebiaaliaCity. 

Western  tenninna  of 
the  Fremoot,  Etk- 
horn  and  Ifiesouri 
Valley  B.  K.  (near 
FortCaaper.Wyo.). 

1 

V 

if 

SO 

1 

•2 

i 

s 

i 

1 

i5 

A4.0O 

/3.00 
jB.40 

1 

7, 

3 

4 

{3.63 

/2.»8 

(;4.10 

<t2.8S 

ft 

A 

7 

R 

9 

in 

63.74 

11 

<3.13 
«.76 

1? 

13 

6.87 

14 

Ifl 

el.  46 
91.40 

61.39 

61.33 

«1.52 

1A 

17 

18 

«1.M 

61.08 
64.05 
61.05 

61.04 
64.0O 
&4.00 

<1.23 

I» 

VO 

n 

e3.10 

n 

n 

e34tO 

?4 

d5.T0 

75 

e4.4IO 

v« 

«a.70 

V7 

e3.40 

?8 

M.20 

;» 

30 

gkS.33 
6'4.«S 

ai 

(» 

gki.S3 
6a.48 
01:9.48 

62.48 



:«i 

62.73 

M 

. 

04.74 
<2.00 

di^ 

35 

M.98 

36 

dS.48 
dS.48 
d4.99 
d4.99 
d8.07 
t4.48 
d4.9» 
d4.7H 
d».08 
<3.08 
d4.98 
d4.78 
d4.98 
e4.78 
d4.98 

«4.78 
<S.!I8 
e3.48 

37 

38 

3)) 

40 

41 

4-! 

43 

, 

44 

45 

* 

40 

47 

48 

40 

ftO 

f>\ 

M 

53 

M 

oSeventy-flve  days, 
a  Ninety  days. 


tOne  handred  days. 

j  One  handred  and  twenty  days. 


ftSnmmer  months. 

I  Daring  season  of  navigation  only. 
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Atttract  of  propotaU  received  and  contraett  awarded  in  Saint  Louit,  Mo.,  under  adverU$$- 

[NOTB. — ^Figures  in  large  type  denote  tha 


From. 


Cbloago. 


To~ 


S 
d 


a 
d 


Cua  Orande,  Aril 

Colorado  Blver  Agesoy,  ArU . 

Holbrook,  Ariz 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Arti 

Tama,  ArU 

AroatiLCal 

CloTerdale,  Cal 

ColtoOjCal 

Fort  Tama,  Gal 

Hoopa  Valley  Agenoy,  Cal  — 
Bound  Valley  Agency,  Cal ... . 
San  Fraaciaco,  Cal 


b*J>0 


el  33 


14.34 

e4.4S 

e4.70 


<A.M 
e5.8ft 
65.20 


ti.27 

M.M 
A4.17 


d4.7» 


Tulare,  Cal 

Ignaoio,Colo 

Annour,  Bak 

Blamarck,Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak 

Cboyenne  River  Agency,  Dak 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak 

Derll'a  Lake  Agency,  Dak 

Flandreaa,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak 

Lower  BruU  Agency,  Dak 

Mandan.Dak 

Rugby  Jonotion,  Dak -. 

Running  Water,  Dak 

Slsaeton  Agency  Station,  Dak 

Standing  Mek  Agency,  Dak 

Totten  ataUon,  Oak 

Tanktos  Agency,  Dak 

Tankton,DBk 

Blaokfoot,  Idaho 

Boas  Fork,  Idaho 

Deep  Fork  Station  (on  the  Atehiaon,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fi  B.  B.,  about  40  milea  from  Sao 
and  Fox  agency),  IndT 

Uasoogee,Ind.T 

Fonca,Ind.a; 

Sapulpa,Ind.T 

Sioux  City,  Iowa , 

Arkanaaa  City,  Sana 

Caldwell,  Sana 

Cale,Eana , 

Cedar  Vale.  Eana 

Lawrence,  Sana 

Netawaka,  Kana... 

SiWer  Lake,  Kana 

White  Cloud,  Kana , 

Bniinerd,Minn 

Detroit)  Minn 

Dnlutb,  Hinn 

Vermillion  Lake,  Minn , 

EansaaCity,  Mo 

Seneca,  Mo 


64.70 
a4.»0 
a9;33 

aL40 
al.49 


e5.20 
'm,'70 
"etHio 


dS.79 

ds.ro 

64  95 
6S.SO 
e8.eO 

A7.7S 

6S.00 
64.05 


eS.8S 


(11.70 
dl.83 
dl.61 
61.27 


dl.78 
6L<a 
6L68 


61.13 

fl.07 

L47 

el.m 

61.37 

63.9S 

63.3S 


61.  S7 
61.04 


el.30 
cl.a7 

«1.J7 


6L84 


6L«0 


aL43 
al.39 
aLSS 
al.45 
a.91 
al.19 

al.08 
a.90 
a,9H 

al.19 


el.  43 
eL42 
el.  42 


61.07 
61.07 


el.  45 
el.  50 


61.23 


al.iM 
01.30 

al.30 
al.99 

a.M 


aL22 


0.95 
al.30 


aThiitiydaya.    (Fottydaya.     « Forty-five  daya.     d  Fifty  daya.    « Sixty  daya.    /Seventv  days. 
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•I  of  ittrdt  10, 1887,  for  fwnUhing  transportation  for  He  Indian  »ert>»c«-Contin«e(l, 
lates  at  wUcli  oontneta  hsTebeen  ftwnrded.] 


CUoago. 

San  Fnmeisco. 

Dalnth. 

d 

1 

h4 

d 

1 

Ic 

m 

1 

1 

1 

i3.SO 

a4.ao 
j4.oe 
/3.eo 
i9.eo 

0.90 
0.90 

i3.eo 

13.39 

1 

« 

3 

4 

5 

ft 

"* 

7 

O2.30 

A 

A 

10 

11 

1" 

^1.44 

ol.SO 

13 

14 

.......  ^j  jj 

15 

«L85 

•1.40 

1(1 

<1.4S 

17 

ga.96 

ail.es 

12.25 

IK 

10 

el.4S 

•>o 

al.lO 

?1 

Ml.  75 

Mi.es 

W 

<L6S 

?!1 

kil.75 

Ml.  65 

'>4 

oil.  70 
•1.88 

?1 

'>n 

•2.20 

■^ 

•1.SS 

■'B 

;L80 
Ml.  78 

VA 

• 

Ml.  75 
•1.30 

30 

•2.10 

11 

tm 

H3 

63.80 
63.  S8 

34 

1^ 

30 

17 

1R 

ilA 

«1.8> 

40 

4) 

4? 

41 

44 

6LU 

' 

4S 

40 

6L20 

47 

43 

<L40 

«.60 

«.83 

4fl 

50 

•■SO 

M 

jrl.OO 

.sa 

53 

M 

fScTen^-flTedAya.     A  ISHiMty  daya,     iDqiJUtgBet^o&of  ziaTi^atlononlj.    ^  Twenty  ds^. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  8ECEETAEV  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


Abstract  of  proposals  reoe'wed  and  contracts  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  under  advertise- 

[Note.— Ftsorea  in  Urge  type  denote  the 


Chicago. 

1 

To- 

• 

1 

3 

1 

n 

1 

1 

i4 

1 

Arlee-Mont     

d3.30 

62.59 

«4.30 
«3.75 
e4.75 

M.75 

«.80 
jU.00 

{3.43 

/2.78 

jk4.10 

t3.85 
02.44 
/2.85 
/3.20 

? 

BtllfnKS  Mont.  — 

3 

4 

^ 

62.48 

<3.65 

A 

Fort  Belknap,  HoDt... 

7 

R 

Fort  Peck  A^dncv.  Mont........... 

9 

Glendive  Mont 

69.10 

62.90 
l3.-iS 

2.34 

<3.15 

in 

11 

(4.65 

e3.40 

63.34 

1? 

e3.i3 
«1.00 

Irl 

:::;;:::::::  : :::::::::'i 

14 

M.90 

eL25 
al.08 

61.28 

15 

<.90 
el.  87 

1A 

Bushville  Nobr      .  ............>.. 

61.88 

<i.9i 
;1.40 

iL79 

17 

18 

62.35 

\9 

6L57 

64.25 

64.!>9 

»3.48 

<1.5< 

61.48 
64.34 

64.28 

«1.70 

70 

Biko  Nov                     

?1 

m 

03.40 
e3.i»S 

c3.ao 

C4.75 

e4.90 

«5.15 

a3.3S 

">S 

74 

63.47 
63.78 
«4.!l-.> 
c4.»8 

9H 

?n 

Mf.sralun)  A"fucy,  N.Mex 

TI 

?8 

Santa  F6,jS^.  Mex 

V« 

New  York,  N.T 

80 

61.52 

'61.43 
61.45 

61.65 

11 

WiohitaFalls,  Tex 

a? 

Onray  Agency,  Utah 

«i9.09 

63.27 
I<!9.3it 

OTO6.72 
t>3.04 

gm5.13 

83 

Price  Station,  Utah 

e3.65 

84 

Uintah  Yalley  Agency,  Utah 

Ashland.Wia.. 

t'l 

«.80 

e.ee 

sn 

37 

62.87 

63.65 
i;nt5.64 

62.65 

88 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo 

e2.S6 

38 

Weatern  terminns  of  the  Fremont, 
Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  K. 
R.  (near  Fort  Casner).  Wvo . 

A2.43 

40 

I/Owiston,  Idaho..... 

41 

4? 

4S 

Grande Bonde Agency, Oreg  ....... 

44 

Klamath  Airencv.  Oree 

m 

65.00 

48 

Sheridan, Oreg 

47 

The  Dalles,  Oreg 

65.00 

48 

Toledo  ( Yaqaina  b^),  Oreg 

48 

Hoquiam     Mill    (Gray's    harbor), 
Wash-Ter 

Ml 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.  Ter     ... 

K1 

New  TacomajWosh.  Ter 

S7I 

Kt 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash.  Ter 

M 

ifenino  Wash.  Ter 

55 

Toppenish  SUtlon  (Cascade  Branch 

Northern  PacificR.  B.),Wash.Ter. 

Tnlalip,  Wash.  Ter 

5(1 

S7 

Union'dJity,  Wash.  Ter 

a  Thirty  days. 
6  Forty  days, 
c  Forty-five  days, 
d  fifty  days. 


e  Sixty  days. 
/Seventy  days, 
o  Seventy-flve  days, 
A  Ninety  dayb 
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«m<  ^  ManiK  10, 1887,  for  famUihitig  trautporUitionfor  the  Iiidian  tereJoe— Continned. 
latM  at  whiob  oontnota  hare  been  awarded.] 


Chicago. 

San  Pranciaoo. 

Daloth. 

Carlisle. 

Ashland. 

1 
c5 

'I 

1 

1 

i 

!2< 

A3.30 

/2.a3 
Moo 

i2.73 

/2.10 

i*3.7S 

3 

4 
5 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
U 
15 
It 

0:1.99 
/2.05 
A  00 

e2.3S 

18 
19 

ti3.eo 

Oft 

63.00 

eS.M 

U.4B 

•>? 

?1 

«3.30 

^4 

<t5.70 

64.43 
«t.79 

0^ 

<4.M 

V6 

46.70 

V7 

C3.M 

»3.M 

V8 

01.55 

V 

7ft 

10 

11 

3? 

11 



14 



ll 

30 

17 

38 

19 

'iilis 

dS.48 
44.99 
d4.99 
d8.07 
t4.88 
d4.99 
44.78 
4«.08 

{S.08 
44.98 
44.78 
44.98 
«4.78 
44.98 

«4.78 
<S.!I8 
<«.48 

a3.77 
a]  .98 

al.SS 
al.7» 
a4.96 
n!l.4« 
al.39 
al.99 

a2.75 

nLM 
al.07 

a.«0 
al.39 

6!>.99 
al.39 

Ii3.18 
M.38 
61.98 

40 

«2.75 
<1.60 

41 

al.30 

4f 

41 

i5.S0 

43.60 

44 

4') 

40 

' 

47 

i2.00 

al.40 

48 

49 

■HI 

^1 

V> 

53 

Vl 

5^ 

nn 

57 

1 

i  One  bnndred  days. 

4  One  bnndied  twenty  days. 

*  During  season  of  navigation  only, 

i  Sommer  and  fiUL  ^'^ 


m  Summer  months. 
n  Eighty  days. 
oIlTedays. 
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Atttraot  of  propotali  reoebeed  and  controcU  atcarded  in  Saint  loui$,  Mo.,  under  adterUte- 

[NOTB.— Figoiea  in  large  typ«  denoU  til* 


FVoni *•••.• a. .•.....•.•••••.«••••>•. •.«••>>• 

Kanaaa  City. 

1 

To- 

1 

1 
tii 
o 

1 

d 

o 

■ 

d 

1 

»3.78 

«3.70 

64.17 

/7.9a 

63.97 

A4.07 

65.00 

<U.90 

dS.90 

64.50 

69.oe 

«8.00 

kr.so 

5.00 
64.50 

3 

Holhraok  Arie                         

b9.S9 

ajar 
e4.eo 

•4.29 
«5.0S 

4 

' 

7 

Clovernalf  Cal                  .  .................. 

d4.4>0 

<4.50 

10 

HooDA  Vallev  AffADfiV  C^    ................ 

ft&OO 

M.40 
a4.40 

a4.68 

1:4.00' 

IS 

14 

04.96 

in 

<1.4« 
«&3D 

A45 
C1.3S 

Aaw 

AilW 

01X65 
«2.» 
AX 
<].» 
;1.W 

U2.S0 

16 
17 

Iliamarplr  Tlikk 

^ 

Chfljnbarlkin  Dak      ........... 

..... 

1ft 

Cheyenne  Kiver  AKency.  Dak  . 

?(l 

f\ 

Flandruau  Dak        ..   ...........>.......... 

■•1 

''4 

Fort  SteveDsoD,  Dak  .....«....•■>.■.■•..... 

Uandsn  Dak 

?7 

RuffbT  JoDotion. Dsk  .....-.....■..>■■..... 

?ft 

V» 

Slsaeton  Agency  Station,  Dak. 

HA 



Rl 

BVt 

H"» 

Vankton  Ifiik.. '.'.............. .....•>...... 

M 

bZ9» 
62.79 

ff5 

Roaa Fork  Idaho  .......................... 

m 

CUoago  III 

87 

SeepS'ork  Station  (pnthe  Atchl 
and  SanteF6R.B..  about  40 
Sao  and  Fox  agenoy ),  Ind.  T . 

Mnooiree.  Ind.  T. ....... ....... 

lon.Topeka 
milea  from 

6.94 

Aft 

eiMS 

el.  30 
«1.30 

119 

6.94 
61.43 

6.84 

40 

41 

Sioaz'Cltv.  Iowa 

«.tt 

4' 

0.72 

0.72 

0.87 

a.68 

a.30 

a.  46 

a.33 

a.43 

e.75 
e.76 

e.*4 
.76 
e.25 

e.40 

6.85 
6.85 

a.76 
a.70 

a.  80 
a.  72 
a.  30 

4^ 

44 

41 

Codar  Vole  Eana.. ............... ......... 

4A 

TfftwTftnco,  Kaon t 

47 

6.49 

4ft 

Silver  Lake,  Kana 

40 

White  Cload,  Kans 

fM) 

Brainerd,  Minn 

51 

Detroit,  Minn 

5?l 

Doluthi  Minn 

51 

Termilllon  Lake,  Minn 

54 

Seneca,  Mo........ 

a.99 

at  25 

oThirt 
6  Forty 
«  Forty 
dFifty 
»SI»ty 

ydaye. 
dayg. 
five  days, 
daya. 
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mt»iof  Mmrch  10,  l8S7,forfumuhing  irantportation  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
tatc*  at  wUoh  contiacto  hkve  been  awarded.  ] 


Kansas  City. 

Omalia. 

Chamberlain. 

Bismarck. 

1 

e 

ga 
CO 

m 
4 

i 
1 

1 

i 

1 
d 

Hi 

1 

d 

d 

1 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
7 
8 
9 

. 

It 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
25 
26 
?7 

ei.26 

el.  00 

el.  20 
gil.Si 
oil.  65 

e2.10 
el.OO 
At  1.65 

el.SS 
All.  65 
p<l.40 

el.  75 

«!.oa 

el.  10 
yl.65 

Ail.  65 
el.  00 

gil.  SO 

el.OO 
0<1.OO 
9<L0O 

At.  50 
el.OO 
At.  50 
gil.  00 

el.  00 

28 

At.40 

no 

Tl 

^l.OO 
el.  25 

n 

69.41 

62.70 
62.70 

63.41 
63.38 

?! 

IR 

30 

40 

el.  20 

e.5S 

.......... 

e.75 

el.  25 

i.69 

!' 

41 

b  45 

Iff 

47 

6.26 

el.39 
el.40 

el.OO 
J2.10 

50 

51 

lo 



> 



54 

1 

r 

/  Seventy  days. 

0  Seventy-five  days. 

A  Ninety  days. 

<  During  season  of  navigation  only. 

j  No  time  stated. 


INT  87  y  2 ST) 
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546  BEPORT   OF   THE   SECEETABY   OF   THE   INTEBIOB. 

M»traot  o/fropo$ah  reeeived  and  contraoU  awarded  in  Saint  Louis,  lio.,  under  odnrHie 

[Nora — Tigoru  In  luge  type  denote  Oa 


From. 


Kuisae  City. 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4S 

47 
48 


To- 


I 


o 

ii 


U 


I 


Arlee,Mont 

BilUncs,  Hont 

BUokflMt  Agenoy,  Hont 

Fort  Belknap,  Hont 

Fort  Benton,  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont  — 

Ked  Rook  Station,  Mont 

UBkotaClty,Nebr 

Genoa,  Kebr 

BnshTllle,  Nebr 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr 

Sidney.Kebr 

Talentine,  Nebr 

Elko,NeT 

■WadeworthtNeT 

Albaqnerqae,  N.  Mex 

Amargo,  N.  Mex 

LaaCrac««,N.  Mex 

Manuelito,  N.  Mex 

Meeoalero  Aitenov,  N.  Mex  .. 

Navalo  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Santa  F6,N.  Mex 

Henrietta,  Tex 

WlchiUFalIa,Tex  

Onray  Agency,  TTtah 

Price  SUtion,  Utah 

Uintah  Valley  Station,  Utah 
BawUns,  Wyo 


•ISO 


A4.90 

n.v) 

JU.40. 


its.  10 


»3.00 


<2.03 


<>1.80 


e2.50 
e4.40 

C2.70 
C4.0S 
e3.96 
<4.80 
a9.90 
61.60 
61.60 


64.00 
64.00 
62.87 


62.75 
63.03 
«:l.90 
e3.«3 


61.tlO 


e3.00 


Shoetaone  Agency,  Wyo 

Weetem  terminiu  of  the  Fremont,  Elk- 
bom  and  Miaeoari  Valley  K.  R.  (near 
Fort  Caspar),  Wyomlag 

Lewieton,  tdano 

Ashland,  Orei;.' 

Chemawa,  OreR 

Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oreg 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg , 

Pendleton,  Oreg 

Sheridan,  Oreg 

The  Dalles,  Oreg , 

Toledo  (Taqaina  bay),  Oreg 

Hoqnlam  Mill  (Graves  Har.),  Wash.  Ter. . 

NeahBay  Agency,  Wash.  Ter 

New  TacoDULWash.  Ter , 

Rfserratlon,  Wash. Ter 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash.  Ter , 

Xenlno,  Wssh.  Ter 

XoppeQish  Station  (Cascade  Branch 
Northern  Paoifto  B.  R.),  Wash.  Ter 

Tulalip,  Wash.  Ter 

Union  City,  Wash.  Ter 


A2.2S 


62.87 

<»i4.*3 

62.53 


64.00 


64.< 


69.44 


61.28 
61.45 


»ta 


61.14 
6S.7S 

63.73 


sLS 


61.38 


S'5.03 
.3» 

aI5.03 

^18 


62.89 


34S» 


tta 


a  Thirty  days. 
6  Forty  days. 
«  Forty-five  days, 
dmty  days. 


<  Sixty  days. 
/Seventy  days. 
ffSeventy-fiTe  days. 
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wunt  of  March  10,  lSfSJ,forfttrnUhmg  iramporiation  for  tk«  Indian  service — Continaed. 

f 
rates  at  which  oontracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Kanua  City. 

OmftbA* 

Blamarck. 

BawUsa. 

i 

1 
d 

1 

1 

d 

8- 
hi 

d 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

jtS.40 

n 

' 

if 

0.00 
a:.90 

02.75 

n 

69.44 

7 

«.e5 

ft 

6.57 
61.24 

6.50 

0 

«1.53 
gl.30 

el.  42 

10 

11 

«1.04 

6.93 
63.7« 
63.7S 

«1.10 

n 

14 

1^ 

i9.SO 

62. 7» 

Iff 

17 

«tl.90 

• 

1H 

d&lO 

64.13 
«i.2» 

IB 

«3.go 

vo 

«s.io 

Q] 

c2.ao 

62.74 

. 

?■' 

?i 

?i 

glS.O» 
6!l.35 
gtSM-S 

6a.i8 

0<5.18 
62.18 

ft 

27 

94.49 
«1.81 

e3.eO 

lUI.OO 

•1» 

M.8S 

in 

<f9.48 
<fS.48 
d4.9» 
d*.»» 
<18.07 
<4.88 
<14.99 
<U.78 
dSMS 

iSl98 
d4.*8 
d4.78 
<I4.V8 

e*.7S 
d4.»8 

<4.78 

<S.38 
<3.48 

11 

. 

I' 

135 
Iff 

17 

18 

1ft 

40 

41 

4? 

41 

<l'l 

4'> 

40 

ft 

48 

kKinety  days. 

iOne  fanndred  days. 

7  One  hundred  and  twenty  days. 


k  During  season  of  navigation  only. 
I  Snmmer  months, 
m  Summer  and  falL 
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BEPORT  OP  THE  SECB£TARY  OF  THE  INTEEIOE. 


Ahttraet  of  proposals  received  and  eontraeU  aitarded  in  New  Tork  city  under  adurtite- 

[Note. — Figures  io  Iiirge  type  denote  tLe 


New  VnrV.  PhlladAlnhia.  and  lUltimorn. 

1 

i 

To- 

1 
d 

« 
ic 

O 
H 

2 

n 

i 

u 

J 
1 

1 

.0 

fit 
« 

Pi 

aj5.03    1:3.09 

*^ 

mI.S-J 
ml  .33 
ml. .19 
nl.97 

nl.»i4 

ml.  88 

01.74 

ml.7H 

01.74 

nl.79 

ml.64 

ml.9S 

ml  .49 

0*1.74 

ml.  84 

nl.74 

Tt 

BiAmarok,  Dak 

4 

ChAmberlftin.  Dak 

k\  81 

(> 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dalt 

.. 

■  (iM.  S7 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dale 

FortBertbold  Agency,  Dali 

acl.'M 

aUJ.  u  j 



g 

10 

11 

Lower  Bml6  Agency,  Dak 

MKn'1i>?<.  n«fc- .   .   . 

a61.7S 

1*^ 

It 

tal.4S 
"abiii' 



14 

RunnTng  Water,  Dak 

Standing  Ko«k  Agency,  Dak 

Totten  Station,  Dak 

15 

in 

17 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak 

Cliioago,  111 

abl.  8S 

"'i.'65 
m2.25 

■•-•••-^ 



19 

Deep  Fork  Station  (on  the  Atclii- 
son,  Topeka  and  SanU  V6  R.  R., 
aboat40  miles  from  Sao  and  Fox 

<al.43 
•0.90 
t<>l.!l3 
ial.a3 
uil.43 
fol.47 

• 

tl.GS 

'fi 

Sionx  Citv.  Iowa 

"*i.'82' 
ltl.82 

m«i.i9 

VI 

ATkansaaTcitv.  Kans 

11.80 

11.80 

11.80 

ml.  90 

ml.  60 

ml.  60 

<L67 
tl.S7 
•1.62 
«l.67 

0/1.  M 
flil.90 
gft.W 

Vf. 

"n 

?4 

CedAT  Vale,  Kans 

?5 

gfllt 
an.  90 

aO-78 

'>» 

<al.39 

11.03 

Tt 

Silver  Lake.  Kans 

tff 

White  CloQd,  Kans 

?9 

Dolnth,  Minn 

ffl.6tl 
01.74 

to 

Vermillion  Lake.  Minn 

Al 

EauBaaCitv.  Mo 

tl.47 
il.75 
t.83 

A.9S 

H? 

Seneca,  Mo.'. 

0^1.84 





tt 

Saint  Loois,  Mo 

34 
It's 

Blaclcfeet  Agency,  Mont 

CfowAgency,  Mont 

«i:3.»3 

ad-J.ta 

9'5.20 

b3.  .10 

•»9.KO 

BO 

»7 

B'ort  Belknap,  Mont 

ot2. 73 
or  1.87 

o;a.5« 

::.':....i 

18 

FortPeck  A^ency,Mont ......... 

p'2.2l 

39 

1 

40 

Bosebad.Uont 

n2.70 
ml.39 



41 

Dakota  ^'ity,  Nebc 

4? 

Omalia,  Neor 

ia.77 



4t 

Kaaliville,  Nebr 

tai.  27 

t-'J.13 

n2.  13 

anCU, 

44 

nl.«4 

till.8J 

4') 

Valentine,  Nel>r 

atl.95 

kl,Si» 

' 

tiia.K\ 

411 

ttU.lb 

47 

Sliawano,  Wis 

ml.  00 
ml.lH 

ulZ.  60 

48 

AfltilaDd.  Wis 

'"  '.: ' :_. 

48 

Western termlnnsof  the  Fremont., 
Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  S. 
K.  (nfoar  Fort  Caspar),  Wyo    . 

(11:3.06 

tmi-K 

1 

'  Goods  shipped  before  Jane  15, 25  cents  on  100  pounds  disooant. 
•  i  Eighty  days  in  July  ;  seventy  in  August ;  sixty  days  other  fall  and  spring  months. 

i  Ninety  days  on  shipments  made  in  July,  1887 ;  seventy-five  on  August  shipments :  sixty  day*  M 
September  and  all  other  months  of  fiscal  year.      * 

'  11  Over  routes  wholly  or  in  part  via  Misnonri  river.    To  ail  agencies  on  Missouri  river,  BlaoUiBet 
agency,  Mont.,  and  Dttloth  and  Veimillian  Lake  during  soasou  of  navigation  only. 

a  New  York  only. 

b  Sixty  days  during  river  navigation  ;  don't  assume  river  risks  or  loss  by  Are  on  Missoori  tiver. 

e  Forty  days  during  summer  months. 

d  Stxt.v  days  during  summer  months. 

e  Awarded  as  alwve  at  higher  rate,  as  otherwise  local  rates  would  have  to  be  paid  Cram  PhiladdpUa 
and  Baltimore. 
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wunto/ifatf  17, 1887,  for  famithing  trantportation  for  the  Iniiamervice — Contlnaed. 
ntea  at  whloh  contracts  liare  1>een  awarded.] 


Saint  PatO,  Minn. 

Sionx  City,  Iowa. 

1 

d 

3 

1 

ri 
4 

1 

1 

u 

it 
!5 

1     1 

^          Pi 

J 

e 

a 

J4.49 

1 

••■.95 

||m.63 

llmf.lS 

Ira.  71 

|».83 

|n.r5 

1  ml.  53 

||ol.«3 

||»>.r5 

||al.e.t 

ll».r5 

||ml.!IS 
||ml.  S3 

v 

m.»S 

A 

ml. as 

.or 

4 

«i.ao 

2.15 
2.00 

"'i.'io' 

n 

nl.44> 

h.Si 
e.SS 
(il.87 

6 

ml.  28 

e.sr 

dl.77 

7 

ot.tS 

R 

ml.SO 

ff 

•I.IS 

10 

•  1.38 

2.00 

6.73 

It 

ml.OO 

1' 

fltl.  35 

kJil 

11.07 



v\ 

CT1J3S 

||m.SO 
llal.O? 
||ml.50 

iln.ao 

H 

ol.lS 

1.42 

(.in 



Ti 

mL25 

16 

nl.9« 

t.63 

17 

1R 

19 

m.79 

W 

a.3r 

il.»7 

'  tl.44 

il.47 

?1 

77 

71 

?4 

■>% 

'nt 

?7 



;::::.::  '""::: 

7« 

m.4S 

||»i.84 
||«1.84 
llmLOO 



79 

el.4S 

30 

m.«0 

A.ro 

31 

V 

m.TS 

l|m.90 
•llo4.  87 

Al 

•o«.ao 

3.2t 

:3,tSi 

3.63 

34 

d3:94     ii;?':^ 

fll 

||ml.98 



3(1 

2.14 
1.40 

12.35 
rl.O» 

:i.9o 

m2.27 

t2.79 
rl.S7 

:3.6» 

m2.27 

2.62 

1.72 

37 

1>1.«3 

rpl.94 

3K 

39 

n3.14 

Ilnl.9» 
lm.18 
It.SS 

||oI.13 
||n.49 
|(m,8« 

40 

m.V9 

41 

4'' 

«n!I.O* 

tl.18 



«>1.23i 

4'l 

nl.6A 

44 

ml.TH 

t.87 

«n.92i 

V> 

in 

:::::;""i 

47 

4R 

• 

m2.44 

Hull.  85 

(t2.3» 

ml.  79 

49 

/Koatm  all  raU. 
ff  Sixty  day*  or  lew. 
ATweaty.fiTe  days 
i  Thirty  days. 

i Thirty-five  days. 
Forty  days. 
i  Forty-flve  days, 
m  Sixty  days. 


n  Seventy-five  days. 

o  Ninety  days. 

p  One  hnndred  days. 

q  One  hnndred  and  twenty  days. 

r  Sixty  days  daring  fall  and  snmmer  months. 

«  Fifty  days. 

( To  Donglas  and  not  to  point  called  for. 

u  Twenty  days. 
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AbttracU  ofpropotaU  received  and  contracts  awardtd  in  New  Tort  city,  tinder 

[KOTz.— Figntea  in  large  type  denote  tb* 


From 

Chloai 

1 

To- 

1 

d 

i 

(5 

d 

ii 

6 

1 

d 

1 

>A68 

t3.es 

? 

ml.l7 

m.98 
ml.!)4 
nl.«9 
nl.47 

ml.  63 
01.39 
ml. 43 
01.39 
nl.44 
ml.!>9 

ml.  60 
ml.  14 
/al.39 

ml.  60 
nl.39 

H 

n 

ChMnberl&in  Dak 

tL41 

5 

2.40 
2.25 

A 

Crow Cnwk  AcencT  Dihk 

01.76 
6.87 
el.  97 

7 

R 

l.M 

9 

Fort  Plerra.  Dftk 

10 

11 

al.7.1 

2.25 

r* 

It 

Kazbv  Janction.  Dak 

u.ts 

M 

15 

al.SO 

l.M 

Iff 

Totten  station.  Dak 

17 

01.73 

>i.a3 

1 

18 

Deep  Fork  Station  (oo  the  Atcbison,  To 
pek»  and  SanU  F6  it.  R.,  aboal  40  miloa 
ftomSaoand  Fox  agency),  Ind.  T 

Slonx Citv  Iowa -.-.. 

tl.33 

m2.U 

1ft 

m.84 

**0 

Arlrannflfl  rrttr  RAnn 

11.85 
iL33 

n.u 

mL40 
nl.S 
»Lt5 

?1 

w 

finlA  TTftna        

il.37 

71 

74 

?5 

NAtawaka.  Kana                   ..... 

•.•3 

■>« 

Silver  l)ak&  TTnim 

?7 

va 

01.40 

?ft 

VermtUion  Lake.  Minn 

10 

t.99 

11 

Seneca,  Mo , 

R? 

SaintLoniaMo 

m 

Blaokfeet  AcenCT.  Mont 

«3.48 

pais 

ma.4« 

>.W 

M 

BR 

Coster  Station,  Mont 

10 

Fort  l^lknan.  Mont 

a2.Vl 

hi.sa 

<9.!I3 

ms>.»r 

2L80 
1.90 

17 

pi.  80 

1R 

Fort  Benton,  alont         ..................  . 

no 

Kosebud,  Mont 



n!.40 
ml.04 

40 

Dakota  CUT,  Nebr 

41 

<.38 

tl.8S 

1 

4? 

BaahviUe.  Nebr       

tl.73 

01.77 
nl.39 

ml.  44 

41 

44 

ii.56 

tl.43 

4') 

Mannelito  N.  Mex 

m4S0 

46 

Shawano,  Wis  ...t... 

■■■■mM 
r2.Sl 

47 

Western  tenninns  of  the  Fremont,  Elk- 
horn  and  Missouri  Valley  B.  R.  (near  Fort 

12.66 

a  Sixty  days  daring  river  navigation ;  don't  as- 
■nrne  river  risks  or  loss  by  fire  on  Missouri  river. 
6  Forty  days  dating  sommer  months, 
c  Sixty  days  during  summer  montlis. 
d  Sixty  days  or  leas  {  routes  all  rtlL 


e  Ninety  days  on  shipments  made  in  July,  1887; 
seventy -five  on  Auirust  shipments;  sixty  dsyi 
on  September,  and  all  other  months  of  flsoslTesr. 

/On  all  goods  shipped  prior  to  June  IS,  a 
cents  per  100  pounds  disoonnt 
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Chicago. 

Saint  Ixniia,Uo. 

1 
1 

1 

Id 

■ 

6 

1 

td 

d 

i 
% 

.a 
to 

m 
h4 

a 

CO 

H 
d 

i 

B 

1 

/4.47 

ts^i 

. 

1 

ml.98 
m.9» 

ml.3a 

nl.4» 
nl.39 
ml.  S3 
01.3* 

ml  .40 

01.39 

nl.40 

ml.99 
mLSO 

ml.lS 
01.4O 
ml.  49 
nl.SO 

.    • 

9 

il.S8 

4 

2.40 
2.25 

aLOS 
t.*3 
C2.07 

(J 

7 

1.70 

0 

10 

al.3a 

2.25 

12 

M.ir 

11 

1.90 

M 

10 

17 

{.97 

tl.37 

m2.00 

18 

m4l4 

11) 

dl.44 

<.7* 

<.7» 

<.*3 

il.03 

tL47 
M.47 

<1.07 
tl.07 
{1.12 
{1.17 

J1.02 

{1.05 

11.00 

ml.  10 

ml.  00 

ml.  00 

<{l.19 
dl.lO 
dl.lO 

?0 

41.44 

VI 

dl.54 

?•' 

0-t 

dl.18 

<1.83 

dl.00 

(2.93 

dl.OO 

?4 

(tl.  14 

<.83 

IL28 

YR 

<il.22 

"(1 

<il.W 

_., 

"T 

ill 



?B 

?9 

{.63 

{.95 

itO 

<1L27 

d.97 

HI 

f>? 

eSJiO 
eil.83 

J4.85 

»ai5 

m9i.44 

8.70 

t; 

S4 

S' 

02.79 

ki.a7 

m».»7 

2.42 
1.62 

If 

I.L90 

a7 

3fl 

n3.40 
ml.04 

30 

40 

41 

ml.77 

oLOO 
nl.40 

ml.  30 

4? 

43 

ml.  40 

44 

m4.00 

4S 

40 

mS.42 

t3.25 

L37 

47 

ffBishtydayainJ'alTi  aeTSntTlnAngnati  alxty 
4ttya  outer  fiill  and  winter  montha. 
A  Sixty  dara  dailns  (Ul  and  anmnier  montha. 
{TUnr^ya. 
4  TUity-llTe  daja. 
■  Forty  days. 
lyorty-flTedayi. 


m  Sixty  daya. 

n  Seventy-nve  days. 

o  Ninety  days. 

p  One  hnndred  days. 

q  One  hundred  and  twenty  daya. 

r  Twenty  days. 
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EEPOBT   OP   THE    SECHETARY   OP   THE   INTEBIOE. 


Ahstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts'moarded  in  New  York  eiijf,  itndtr 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  deoote  the 


From 

KaDsas  City. 

1 

lei 

To— 

a 

1 

W 

1^ 

d 

.a 

1 
W 
0 

1 

i4.27 

i-3.61 

9 

Arraoar,  Dak              ... 

mljsb 
ml. 61 

nl.»5 
nl.63 

m2.43 

02.65 

ml  MS 

<iI.6S 

fn3.15 

m2.43 

ml.40 

3 

il.  68 

4 

n 

Crow  Creek  Agency  Dak    

M.80 
a  1.33 

c3.ar 

n 

7 

Fort  Berthold  Agency  Dak                ... 

8 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak            

» 

in 

61.80 

11 

■Mnni^fiT),  Pftlf , 

1? 

ill. 63 

in 

14 

kl.39 

1/1.89 

If. 

*ol.  97 

m2.40 

nl.50 

10 

17 

fcl.80 

18 

Deep  Fork  Station  (on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F6  R.  R.,  about  40  miles  from  Sac  and 

ml.40 
il.4« 

19 

Ponca.  lud.  T 

?fl 

Sioux  City.  Iowa 

Affl.90 

?1 

w, 

Caldwell.  Kans 

■>:! 

Gale,  Kans 

?4 

m.50 

9i> 

"Mfttnwn.kn.  IT  1*71**                                             ,         ,         ,  , 

i.47 

?fi 

Silver  Lake,  ICans 

w 

"White  Cloud,  Kans 

?R 

il.25 

?<( 

«4.55 
cX.Sl 

•g4.95 

30 

81 

Caster  Station,  Mont 

m2.04, 

3? 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont 

/3.  75 
(3.30 

33 

p2.84 

34 

Fort  Benton,  Mont.         .         .                       

W 

Dakota  City,  Nebr                      

ml.08 
01.44 

3n 

Rushville,  Nebr 

1-1.54 

37 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr               .        

1.9S 

i.88 

3S 

il.21 

ml.  21 

3(» 

m4.00 

40 

Western  terminus  of  the  Fremont,  Elkhoru  and 
Missouri  Valley  R.R. (near  Fort  Casper),  Wyo. 

*  OoodB  shipped  before  Jnne  13,  25  cents  on  100  pounds  discount. 

a  Fort;  days  daring  snmmer  months. 

b  Sixty  days  during  river  navigation ;  don't  assume  river  risks  or  loss  by  fire  on  Missoorl  river. 

0  Sixty  days  during  summer  months. 

d  Sixty  days  or  less :  routes  all  rail. 

« Ninety  days  on  shipments  made  in  July,  1887;  soventy-flve  on  August  sUpments;  sixty  days 


'on  September  and  all  other  months  of  flscal  year, 
/Eighty  days  in  July  t  seventy  in  August;  sf 
g  Sixty  days  dnring  iSul  and  summer  months. 


August;  sixty  days  other  fall  and  spring  months. 
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KamBUCitj. 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

1 

6 
^ 

•J 

1 

o 

1 

tq 
1 

1 

■g 

1 

►4 

1 

0 

i4.43 

1 

ml.SO 

ml.  61 

ni.rs 

nl.6a 

mi.  43 

02.59 

ml.6« 

o9.«S 

ni.65 

m3.1« 

m2«<3 

mlTo 



? 

ti.as 

3 

4 

K 

01.49 
c9.«7 

» 

A 

7 

K 

A 

M.81 

in 

11 

il.65 

' 

n 

13 

M.39 

14 

*ol.07 

m2.40 

nl.SO 

15 

* 

1A 

17 

• 

18 

10 

m.SO 

?0 

d.Vl 

t.90 
t.90 

<1.22 
<1.22 

?1 

d.VJ 

W 

dl.OO 

?3 

d.ai 

74 

d.tt 

?S 

d.iO 

?6 

d,S8 

•^ 

<il.22 

?R 

*MO 

«4.55 
C9.81 

4.05 

W 

30 

31 

2.W 
2.00 

/3.8i 
);1.»0 

2.05 
2.05 

3? 

p2.84 

33 

34 

m.7S 

35 

mLS7 

1:1.33 

ml.  37 

36 

87 

mLS8 

i;1.09 

ml.  06 

38 

39 

«n2.14 

2.00 

40 

A  Orer  nnte*  wholly  or  in  part  Tia  Uisaonri  river,  to  all  aeenciea  on  Hissonri  .river,  Blackfeet 
agency,  Mont.,  Dnlath,  or  Vermillion  lake  daring  seaaon  of  navigation  only. 
»TIiir'     * 


ii 


Jrty  days. 
;  Thirty-five  days. 
\  Forty  day*. 
(  Forty-five  days, 
m  Sixty  daya. 
n  Sevoity.five  dayi. 
o  ninety  days. 
p  One  hnndnd  days. 
9  One  hundred  and  twenty  daya. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

Abstract  o/propotaU  reeeited  and  contractu  atrarded  in  Ntw  York  oitff,  tatder 

INonc— flgoie*  in  luge  type  denote  tit 


From. .. a. .............................  ..r* 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

1 

To- 

1 

1 

1 

U 
H 

» 

i 
§ 

u 
6 

] 

ji.l2 

t3.ei 

"'iilaii' 

il.70 

ILiM 

ml  .40 

ml.30 

(2.08 
n9.-)0 
(1.30 

ml  .30 

11.80 

12.18 

{i.oa 

- 

•^ 

AnooartDftk  ............■■■...••.•• 

s 

i 

ChamberlAin  Dak 

tl.41 

f) 

A 

CroT  Greek  Agency.  Dak 

Devil's  Lftke  A  sencv.  Dak 

H.87 
al.4S 

02.27 

7 



R 



A 



10 

It 

.    »l.83 



1 

!■> 

Mfiii^ftn  Pftk  , . , .          

Trt 

RoffbT  JoDction.  Dflk .- 

tl.6S 

14 

15 

SlsBeton'Affencv Station  Dak  ............. 

61. 8A 

1A 

nl.63 

(2.05 
ml.  IS 

17 

Totten  Station.  Dak 

1R 

TanktoQ  Agency,  Dak 

61.80 

lA 

?0 

ii!sai 

'1 

CaldwelU  Kane 

?? 

'1 

Cwlar  Vftlfli  TTanfl 

V^l 

Vttrinllllon  T<ak  a.  If  inn 

»5 

Blaokfeet  Agency,  Mont 

^3.90 
e9.Sl 

4.00 

■HI 

V 

Gastermation  Mont 

• 

"91 

Fort  Belknap,  Hont 

/2.»7 
gt.SA 

esas 

2.90 
2.00 



•/A 

<lo2.40 

An 

Fort  Benton,J^oiit 

KoaebndLMont 

HI 



3? 

Dakota  CitT,  Kebr 

(.SS 

nl.SS 
(LOS 

ID 

BaahvUle.  Kebr 

• 

il.lS 

k.S7 

'iSl 

14 

Valentine,  Nebr 

ff5 

TTintali  Tallev  AirenoT  Utali 

RA 

Sboehone  Agenov,  Wye... 

37 

Western  terminns  of  the  I^mont^  Elkhom 
and  Miaaonri  Valley  B.  B.  (near  Fort 
Ca/mer).  Wto 

i2.3A 

il.85 

(L7> 

. 

a  Forty  days  daring  aammer  months. 

6  Sixty  days  daring  river  navigation ;'  don't  auame  river  rislu  or  loss  by  Are  on  Uisaonrl  rivtr. 
0  Siz^  days  daring  summer  months. 

dOoods  shipped  buore  Jane  15,  25  cents  per  100  pounds  discount. 

< Ninety  days  on  shipments  made  in  Jnly,  1887;  seventy-five  onAngnst  shipments;  sixty  ^T* 
m  September  and  all  other  months  of  fiscal  year. 
/Eighty  days  la  July  i  seventy  in  Augost ;  sixty  days  other  foil  and  spring  months, 
a  Sixty  days  during  tui  and  snmmer  months. 
ft  To  Donglas  and  not  to  point  called  for. 
i  Thirty  days. 
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DnliiUi,  Minn. 

Eawllua,  "Wyo. 

Prion  station, 
Utali. 

Coal  Banks, 
Vont. 

Fort  Benton, 
Hont. 

Helena, 
Mont. 

1 

d 

6 

1 

1 

6 

1 

H 

1 

1,99 

11.98 

nl.lS 

el.<5 

nl.lS 

11 .90 

ILS& 

HjW 

k.9S 

thli.ti 

ILXS 

vo 

VI 

?? 

w 

nl.OO 

?4 

««^S 

S.34 

1.60 

JP3.48 

Vf) 

Vfl 

I3.3S 

?7 

2.14 
1.40 

.75 

W 

doL<3 

V9 

rin 

m3.1'4 

Al 

s? 

nft 

M 

9ri».a» 

<rr> 

,a88 

An 

• 

S7 

iTliirty.flre  day*, 
c  Forty  days. 
iSlxty  days. 
mSeTenty-five  days.    . 
n  Ninety  days. 
oOne  bundled  days. 
pOnebmidred  and  twenfy  days,  ' 
9  Excepting  January,  Feomary,  and  Uaroh. 
r  Also  Onxay  ageney. 
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556     REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY ,  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abttract  of  propoiaU  received  and  oontracts  awarded  in  Ntw  York  city,  under 
[ITOTI.— Figores  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Cuss  1. 

BLAITKBTB,  ILL  WOOL,  MACEIIIAC. 
(SeUverable  packed  in  quantities  as  rvqnired.) 

1 

a 

1 

>* 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

■ 

A 

Points  of  deliveiy. 

1 

1 

i 
5 

i 
1 

I 

2-point,  indigo  bine,  42  x  M  inches,  S^lbs  pairs 
2i-point,  indigo  bine,  54  x  66  inches,  6  lbs.. do.. 
8-point,  indigo  bine,  60  x  72  inches,  8  lbs.  .do. . 

500 
4,648 
14,427 

lOO 
14,047 

ro3 

3.ari 

2.S8i 

P«r». 

VI 

0.74 

A 

2.04 

a.»«i 

i 

0.74 
■o."74' 

5 

A 

3.92 

3.94 

Class  2.— WOOLEN  GOOD& 


Casslmere,  medinm  weight, dark  colors,  ]  .yds. 


Cloth,  sky.blae  kersey,  not  less  than  22  ozs. 
peryara yards.. 


Flannel,  blue,  twilled »....do... 


Flannel,  red,  twilled — „...do. 


Hose,  children's,  woolen,  medlom  — dozen. . 


Hose,  misses',  woolen,  medinm. ..  _. 


.do. 


Hose,  miases'i  oottOD,  medinm do. 


EDO 

1,000 
38,085 

26,040 

084 


1,861 


I.ISO 


i,ooo 


30,880 


30,000 


1,031 


f,S04 


25 


39 


1.63 
1.90 


»27i 


Ii27i 


httt 
1.30 
1.55 


LS3 


.a 


aWill  ship  60,000  ponnds  blankets  in  7S  days  after  award  of  contract;  remainder  at  nte  of  50,OM 
ponnds  per  month,  sample  only  for  quality.    Size  and  weight  to  be  according  to  speoiSeatiaiu. 

t  Will  ship  10,000  yards  each  color  in  60  days  after  award  of  contract ;  remainder  at  rate  of  S,W  7in> 
each  color  per  month. 
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1 

<5 

s 

■s 

•< 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 
a 

i 

i 

H 

<o 

2 

1 

•<1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

a 

1 

a 

n 

i 

< 

i. 
i 

a 

►5 

1 

1-5 
1 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 1 

■2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

•a 

•2 
1 

J4 

^ 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

1 

2 
3 

4 
IS 

f 

6 

Clam  2.— WOOLEN  GOODS. 


.98{ 

L32 

1.39 
1.26 

L20 
1.30 
1.50 
L45 
L65 

1.3S 

1.35 

1.481 
2.22 

1 

1.40 
1.40 
1.45 

2 
3 

1.09 

4 

1.24 

5 

l.«i 
2.24 

6 

7 

8 

i.26 

i24VW, 

:W 

.321 
.37} 
.67 

:|| 

d!671 

.2IM 

'26^ 
•27fti, 
•27*), 

■Ml 

1.02 

1.071 

1.09 

}:J4l 

.19M, 

.2tM 

9 

234 

d.ail 

d.241 

d27| 

d.2» 

d.221 

d-24,'A 

d.27A^ 

dSI 

d.24 

d.27 

d.29 

d.221 

d.24i'A 

d.27,V, 

:l? 

.311 
.241 

10 
II 

.23 
.25 

12 

27 

14 

.28 

Ti 

.80,»A 

.21A»o 
■2»^A 
•  SSi^A 
■  24^ 
.27,% 
.30iW, 

Ifi 

:1'2 

.24«, 
.27i',fl, 
.29A1, 

.30} 
■  28,V<, 
.25A>i, 

17 

:U' 

.40 

.311 
.25 
.21 

i.26 

IK 

.'is! 

1.09 

1.42 
1.70 

19 
20 

?l 

?? 

?:l 

el.  10 

/1. 30 

01.60 

Al.70 

el.  20 

/1. 60 

olOO 

%2.40 

1.48 

1.89 

2.11 

L79 

/1. 30 

/1. 00 

ffl.SO 

fiTo 

hi.  to 

{1.90 
<2.80 
2.40 
2.49 

•'4 

el  00 

1.251.14 
1.00'1.35 

VR 

/1. 25 
fll.50 
Al  75 

?« 

1.25 
I.IS 

1.38 
1.60 
1.83 
1.65 
2.85 
1.50 

77 

V8 

J  GS 

?» 

1.68 

, 

30 

1.79 

31 

1.94 

32 

1.99 

33 

/1. 25 
al.SO 
Al  75 

1.75 

1.71 
1.69 

1.32 

1.S3 

1.59 

l.fll    • 
/1.32J 
Bl.57 
A1.79 
eL19 
/1. 59 
fl2.04 
12.45 

1.63 

1.42 

.931 

34 
35 

3n 

37 

38 

12.00 



39 

1.93 

' 



40 

2.02 

41 

2.07 

42 

2.U 

43 

2.361 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

d|  wide.      e Size  No.  6.      /Size  No,  6.     g Sixe  No.  7.     ft  Slae  No.  8.     iSUo  No.  9.     ^  PorNo.  1, 
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BEPOET  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abifract  of  propotah  receicid  and  eontraeit  aicarded  in  New  York  eily,  under  adeerU$»- 
[NoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rmtea  at  which  oontracta  have  been  awarded; 


1 

if 

p4 

1- 

s 

i 

1 

.    Clabb  2— Continned. 
woOLEir  oooDB— oontinaed. 

1 

1 
t 

6 

1 

^ 

S 
i 

1-5 
1 

•3 

1 

•A 

1 

Points  of  deUvery. 

1 

0 

^ 

H 

t^ 

t» 

>J 

M 

t^ 

in 

9 

s 

^ 

!4 

ti 

^ 

>?■ 

i^ 

>5 

1 

Hose,  women's,  woolen,  me- 

■ 

dinm doi. 

2,754 

3,»13 

2.86 

2.50 

1.87 

2.09 

2.12i 

1.54 

1.99 

2 

2.30 

iJ.57 

2.821 

2.69 

3.15 

1.96 

2.44 

3 

:!.8B 

2.36 

2.08 

a.  15 

9.44 

2.621 

4 

2.85 

2.72 

2.671 

2.64 

5 

2.45 

2.86 

2.0» 

2.68 

6 
7 

i?n 

2.94 

8 

2.29 

9 

Hose,  women's,  cotton,  medi- 

um  do». 

13 

13 

.... 

■^ 

1.10 

10 

11 

.16^ 

12 

Lindsey,  plaid yds. 

88,095 

•a,4<M> 

-lU, 

.13^ 

18 

.iir 

.11^ 

14 

.us, 

•  11"  !A 

.IIM 

15 
16 

:l| 

.'iIm 

17 

,15f 

.14JU| 

18 

.151 

1» 

20 

Mittens,  woolen,  medium,  as- 

sorted  sizes dos. 

1,109 

1,198 

.... 

1.9S 

3.62i 

2.19  a 

1.05 

1.971 
2.42{ 

a.94 

21 

2.48 

1.20 

2.241 

22 

• 

3.68 

1.50 

2.94 

Z84 

28 

L70 

8.47 

24 

3.18 

26 

2.89 

20 

Uittens,  woolen,  boys',  assort- 
ed sizes  doi. 

672 

asf 

.... 

1.9« 

L80 

t.04 

.75 

.80 

99 

27 

' 

1.28 

L49 

L18 

28 

L98 

L79 

LS6 

29 

L72| 

L98 

30 

2.94 

81 

Scarfs,  small do- 

640 

ss* 

.... 

1.95 

2.09 

1.89 

2.75 

32 

1.27 

2.54 

1.91 

2.98 

33 
34 

1.99 

l.»4 

85 

30 

87 

Scarb,  large do.. 

848 

868 

4.40 

3.14 

8.95 

4.0* 

88 

6.27 

3.74 

3. 55 

3.25 

39 

a60 

40 

41 

42 

43 

Shawls,y 

16,026 

19,SO* 

1  45 

1  Olt 

]  05 

L21 
1.24 

44 

1.26 

xM 

L36{ 

45 

1.15 

1-49} 

1.62^ 

1.42 

40 

.90 

1.52 

1.52 

47 

1.39 

48 

1.20 

49 

60 

61 

62 

53 

Skirts,  balmoral 

6,868 

6,30* 

64 

Socks,    boys',  cotton,  heavy. 

mixed......  ..-•••••.  c.-dos. 

1,184 

1.370 

.77 

.821 

.65 

.•8 

.74 

.79 

.74 

65 
66 

.77 

57 

.671 

.79 

58 

.60 

.79 

59 

Socks,  boys',  woolen.m'd'm.do. 

1,20« 

1,330 

L40 

1.64 

1.24 

1.181 

1.34 

60 

L85 

1.48 

1.28 

1.28 

61 

1.43 

1.49 

Tm^ 

1.38 

62 

l.S4i 

63 

L^ 

a  Five  himdracl  doien  only. 
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wumtof  Mturtk  10, 1887, /or /urnMin;  good*  for  the  Indian  terrice— Coutiuuud. 
■wanb  were  msde  on  comparlsoo  of  nmples  which  aocompuued  bids.  ] 


a, 

s 

a 


§ 


Points  of  deUreiy, 


>* 
^ 


sS 


%4 


125 


.I6i 
.121 


LIS 

1.17) 

1.171 

1.20 

1.35 


•  W 


1.10 


^13.% 


.llift 


.um 


.ip 


2.90 


1.30 


1.54 
1.38 
l.«e) 


L42 
1.68 
1 
L78 
1.93L 
2.081. 
2.882. 
3.20  3. 
3. 72  3. 
4.083. 
4.564. 
4. 


881. 
47 
S« 
85 


75 


1.07 
1.13 
1.10) 


.70 


7S 


2.00 


1.17) 
1.20 
1.22i 
1.35 


1.12) 

l.UJ 

1.13) 

1.15 

1.18i 

1.82 

1.83) 

1.86 

1.36) 

1.40) 


•J2i 
1.131 
1.14) 
1.16 
1.15 
1.22 
1.32 
1.84 
35) 
L87) 


1.38) 

1.42) 
1.47) 


1.22) 


OS 
1.39 

1.36 
1.4&i 
1.03 
1.24 


.80 
.8(1 
1.07 
1. 02i 


1 
3 

8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

0 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
M 
17 
18 
10 

30 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
20 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
43 
40 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
53 

S4 

55 
58 
67 
58 
SO 
60 
61 
63 
63 


»Net. 
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EEPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab$tract  ofpropotah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tori  city,  wider  advertise- 
[Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  tlie  rates  at  which  coatracts  IiaTo  been  awarded ; 


■ 

E? 

^ 

i 

g 

i 

1 

s 

»4 

i 

1 

6 

1 

a 

S 

pa 
n 

2 

6 

• 

Class  2— Contlnned. 

■d 

■g 

H 

n 

S 

^ 

? 

k 

WOOLKX  QOODB— oontlnaed. 

1 

if 
■a 

^ 

H 

4 

pj 

^ 

i^ 

H 

i 

t 

Foints  of  delivery. 

§ 

1 

S 

N 

tH 

tH 

N 

tH 

(t) 

H 

tH 

s 

» 

»q 

»q 

i^ 

m 

^ 

^ 

^ 

1 

Seeks,  men's,  cotton,  heavy. 

• 

mixed doz. 

1,023 

1,1  to 

.87 

.80 

.B'J 

.82 

.93 

.7!!i 

.74 

.82 

2 

.87 

.85 

.8ii 

.97 

.91 

.60 

.76 

-90 

8 

.00 

00 

.«n 

1.04i 

4 

.OS 

.00 

.85 

1.04i 

5 

^ 

.87 

.65 

.82^y! 

6 

-8M/I 

7 

Socks,  men's,  cotton,  me- 

diom dos. 

717 

tso 

.62 

.. 

.71 

.67 

.72 

.65 

.60 

8 

.71 

.71 

.74 

.721 

.60 

.67 

» 

.82 

.74 

.60 

.62 

10 

.80 

.65 

:^ 

11 

^ 

.80 

.m 

12 

.60 

13 

Socks,  men's,  woolen,  me- 

dium  dos. 

1,763 

l,90O 

2.11 

2.3« 

1.47 

1.55 

2.42 

.... 

.1.74 

L69 

U 

2.U 

1.87 

1.80  2.40 

1.89 

1.84 

IS 

1.87 

1.07  :2.86 

1.94 

1.99 

1A 

2.23 

2.04 

1.08 

17 

2.00 

3.33 

2.86 

18 

2.34 

2.34 

8.00 

10 

Winseys yds. 

Yam,  assorted  colors,  S-ply 

8,375 

3,773 

.Mi 

20 
21 

, 

A 

630 

790 

.70* 

:^ 

22 

28 

"i 

Tarn,  gray.  8-ply do.. 

200 

344 

.63 
.69 

.... 

.63 
.56) 

25 

26 

.88 

27 

Hose,  women's,  cotton,  car. 
dinal,  regular  sizes,  8,  8^, 
».9i dos.. 

70 

70 

1.55 

l.SO 

28 

1.79 

20 

Lengins,  23-ln.,  27-in.,  29-in. 

doz.. 

8 

8 

4.50 
5.00 

4.3S 

4.25 

80 

Class  3.-COTT02r  GOODS.    (DeUvefaUs 


Bed-qnilla  . 


Bed.ticking,  medium. .  .yds. 


Cilioo,  standard  "prints, 
64x64 yds. 


16,767 


21,515 


12.%  760 


13.087 
S,4MM» 


13.600 
13.600 


131,900 


.... 

.... 

L25 
L321 
1.36" 

.12i 

L2t 
1.30 
1.32 
1.58 
1.61 
1.64 

.OVAt. 

'.lOftk 

•  lOVKi 

•  lOMi 

:^ 

.04M 

.1<« 

.11.^ 
.10^ 

i04M 

.... 

0  M,000  yards  onlf. 
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meat  cf  March  10,  lBS7,/or/umi$Mng  goods  for  tho  Indian  «emoe— Continued, 
swmrdi  wen  mads  on  eomparison  of  nmple*  whioh  aooompuilad  bids.  ] 


1 

1 

1 

e 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

a 

1 

a 

4 

id 

S3 
J 

H 

1 

< 

.  1 

« 

•A 
H 

i 

I 

! 

Polnta  of  deliveiy. 

i'i 

5| 

S'l 

pi 

'A 

tM 

<») 

1 

d 

.«5 

.78 
.SS 

.75 

LOS 

•SI 

a 

LOS 

11 

.81 

4 

•m 

6 
6 

7 

.... 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Las 

L74 

L8« 
1.8S 

14 

■■• 

.... 

14 

L88 

180 

IS 

X34 

8.07 

1(1 

I.S4 

8.10 
2.4S 

.101 

o-ovM 

.MM 

:!% 

17 
18 
10 

"" 

20 

.a 

.72» 

.76 
.05 

21 

23 

.•O 

23 

.64 

.70 

24 

25 

26 
27 

28 

Oft 

80 

pttltbi  In  quantities  as  leqnlied.) 


LIS 
1.89 

.10 

1.15 
1.26 
1.85 
L46 
L65 
LOT 

.90 
1.04 
1.111 
1.83 
1.81 
1.39 

ilOM 

:23 

— 

1.23 
1.39 

L48| 
1.89 
1.46 
1.471 

1.25 
1.82 
1.87 
1.87 

L87J 
1.50 
1.32i 
L25 

hin 

1.80 
1.85 

J.33 

1.83 
1.28 

1.29 
1.85 
1.86 
1.8< 
L42 

(Ml 

81 
32 
83 
34 
35 
86 
37 

.lOM 

■osaC 
.up, 

89 

:i 

40 
41 
42 

43 
4t 

45 

in 

.04} 
.05 
.05 

47 
48 
49 
50 

VXT  87  V  2 36 


aKet 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  offfropotalt  received  and  eontraote  awarded  in  New  York  dty,  under  advertite- 
IXOTI.— IlgaiM  in  large  t^pe  denote  the  rates  at  wMoh  eontracts  htsre  been  awarded; 


40 


Class  8— ContiDned. 
COTTOX  GOODS— continaed. 


^ 
s 


I 
1 

9 

3 


H 

^1 


n 


H 
H 

I 


.a 

p4 


Points  of  dellTary. 


S^l 


!i5 


Canton  fiannel,  brown,  beavy 
.....yds.. 


Cheviot do.. 


Cotton,  knitting,  white,  me- 

diam .........Um.. 

Cotton  bats,ftiU  net  wei^t 


Crash,  linen,  medinm  ...yds'. 


Denims,  blae .. 


a**..dO.*.. 


Drilling,  indigo  Uae.  ..do... 


Drilling,  slate . 


Dock,  standard,  not  leas  than 
Sonnoesperyatd,  fteefrom 
all  sizing.. yds.. 


Gingham, medinm...  .do.... 


Handkerohleb,    large   size 
dos.. 


Haodkerohieft,   large  size, 
white,  linen fos.. 


Eentnoky  Jeans,  medinm  .yds 


80,805 


8,139 


1<0 
665 

12,980 


19,616 

6,975 

6,090 

49,800 


2,460 


U7 


17,250 


S3,100 


s,aoo 
9,aoo 


170 

ses 

14,500 


SI0,400 


7,300 


4.070 

4.oro 


50,800 
351,000 

3.500 
141 

18,900 


Ott. 

Mi 


Ctt. 
9.84 
9.15 
8.15 
9.74 

10.46 

7.68 
&95 
9.25 
9.75 
7.15 
8.85 
10.15 


OmU. 
&S2 
9. 85 
10.46 
11.49 


6.60 
7.61 


Cent*. 
9.62 
8.31 
0.06 


7.87 


OtnU. 
9.19 
9.24 
9.95 
8,98 


9.44 
8.44 


82| 


14.06 
12.49 
11.47 
12.80 
14.86 


9.69 
9^40 
9.24 
9lSl 


9.99 
9.10 
7.49 
7.23 
6.91 

10.97 
12.49 


9 


855 


12.80 
12.30 


9.74 


7 

8.90 
a  24 
&70 
8.87 
9 

lava 

11.04 
11.77 
12.24 
12.39 


9.09. 


12.85 
10.74 


6.25 
6.60 
7.45 


6 


12.22 

12.61 

11.43 

11.83 
6.43 
6.88 
7.21 


S.80 
6.60 


6.86 
6.61 
6.74 


0.28 
8.19 
6.27 


71* 
•1| 


7"!i» 


24.06, 
IS.  25 


07. 


119 
128 
189 
149 


18.47 


Oante. 
10 
10» 


H 


a34 


lit 

9 
10 
lOi 

8 

81 

10.47 
12 


11.9 
11.7 


6.47 


110 
120 
140 


16 
18 


OnUt. 
lb  35 


a  34  eenta  per  trade  ponnd  of  14  onnoes. 


tBsch.  «ll,0007«rds. 
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wait  ofMarA  10,  VSft,forf»rni»hing  good$for  the  Indian  $erviee — Continned. 
(wnd<  wate  made  on  oompuison  of  nunplea  which  aooompanled  bids.] 


6 

B 

3 

i 

1 
1 
1 

1 

<«1 

1 

i 

s 

-1 
1 

if 
3 

1 

r 

Hi 

Pointa  of  deliTery. 

f 

pi 

i5 

!i5 

CO 

1 
•A 

at. 

ti21 

Ct*. 
?21 

(Xentt. 

Cbnte. 

Ote. 

0(f. 

Oto. 

OK*. 

CO. 

Ote. 

Ot». 

0<t. 

Oto. 

Of. 

0«». 

Ota. 

OU. 

\ 

K.n 

*.M 
8.44 

&M 

■ 

2 
3 
4 
6 
< 
7 

IIl44 

T.M 

82 

S3 

30 

8 
» 
10 
11 
12 
18 

14 

*/l| 

Y, 

T.M 

aos 

10 
17 
1R 

a  18 

a2» 

8.M 
14.48 

...... 

10 

UiM, 

7.41 

1L85 

IS 
20 
21 
23 
23 
74 

12.M 

ILM 

10.11 

11.19 

11.  »7 
IZM 
(.11 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

a  10 

82 
33 
34 

35 

a4i 

KM 

a« 
&4e 

* 

1L98 
ia74 

a  74 

121 

36 
87 
88 
39 

40 

T.tt 

7.80 
a  88 

a7» 

7.M 
7» 

^ 

41 
43 
43 

aM 
a4t 

aos 

M.74 

65 

«12S 
«1M 
«U6 
«145 
«1SS 
«170 

4&«3 
611 

1.44 

14Q 

.... 

Ml 

45 

46 
47 

4fl 

<7.4t 

4S 
56 

51 

M.K 

83.7 
20.7 

1 

21 
21 
2S 
18 

86 
80 
25 
28 

5 

231 

52 
53 
54 
55 
66 
57 

n.TS 
•t.M 

58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

4  21,000  jraids. 


•  Koaamplok 


/A  flew  plnka  for  aohooL 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ab»traot  of  proposal*  received  and  oontract»  awarded  in  Xeie  York  eittf,  under  o^MrtM** 
INOTB— FlgOTSS  in  large  type  denote  the  ntM  at  which  contracts  liave  been  awatdad; 


Cuksa  3— Gontlnned. 
conoH  aooDs— oontinned. 


i 

u 

& 

o 


1 

s 


& 


a 


Pointa  of 
deliTery. 


X 


Linen,  table yds. 

Moaqnito-bar do.. 

OU-oloth,Uble do.. 

Sheetinc,  t, bleached, atandaid,  medinm do.. 

Sheeting,  t,  brown,  standard,  heavy do.. 

Sbiiting,  calico do.. 

Shirting,  hickory do- 
Warp,  cotton,  loom,  bine lbs. 

Wani,  cotton,  loom,  white ...do.. 

WioiinK,  candle , do.. 

Additional /*r  Carliib  KhooU 
Silesia,  colors,  alate  (I  piece  light  blue) yda. 

Canraa,  tailor's .'..do.. 

Oingham,  prodigy  check do.. 

Gingham,  Lancaster,  4  patterns,  haU  light>and  half  mediom 

colors yds 

Wadding  (in  sheets)  black dos 

Seersnoker,  blue.- yds 

Sheeting,  brown,  { do.. 

Sheeting,  bleached,  { do.. 

Sheeting,  bleached,  V' do.. 

Oil-eloth, pebble  dock,  42-in do.. 

Oil-doth,  pebble  daok,S4-in , do.. 


1,419 


1,69s 
S,23S 


21,410 

231.785 

4,100 
U,125 


1,200 
7S0 

S,000 


3,000 

5« 

2,000 

2,600 


100 


100 


175 
76 


1,890 


1,780 
3,84M» 


34,600 


»3»,< 

s,ooo 

19,300 

140 
90 

87 

l,90O 

rfo 


3,000 

•7 

3,000 

3,900 


lOO 


100 


178 
79 


OenU. 
32» 


231 


18 


8.85 

10 
14 
1«» 


«.> 


99i 

9 

141 


1« 


27 


a  100,000  yards. 


frAli. 


e  TSto  sample. 


<i|. 


•I. 
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3 

1 

Pi 

1 

H 

1 

1 

n 
d 

1 

1? 

1 

1 

1 

00 

1 

a 

H 

a 

1 

1 

§ 

a 

s 
1 

1 
E 

5 

1 

Hi 
1 

• 

1 

Polnta  of  dellvoiT: 

CM 

5.1 

^^g 

1^ 

^»l 

'A 

1 

0*nf. 
2* 

Cen»M.   Cnite. 
27.44     2M 

Oto. 

Omte. 

OtnXt. 

Otnit. 

OmU. 

Ctmtt. 

Omf. 

Omtt. 

0«n««. 

C«U(. 

OmU. 

1 

31 
34 

its 

80.48 
33.47 
88.49 

S0.44 

80.48 

• 

2 
8 

4 
5 

"'aiTi' 

15 

/IW 

0 

s«.» 

8 

7.44 
7.W 

r.i» 

7.23 
0.68 

S.81 
0.23 
0.48 
6.40 
•.44 
3.M> 

ate 

8.07 

0.80 

8.43 

l«8 

8.42 
8.23 
&39 
7.24 
7.24 
7.24 
0.80 
8.41 

&7a 

7.47 
7.48 
&33 
7.01 
7.48 

8.70 
0.83 

7.33i 
7.84 

0.31 
C4S 

0.70 

*k    ■ 

8.88 
7.70 

7.21 
7.40 

M.78 

4.24 
4.49 
9.27 
8.99 
9.45 
a.  45 

7 
8 
9 

fit 

10 
U 
12 
IS 
14 
15 

4 

&83 
4.31 

10 
17 
18 
19 

7.7 

8LIS 

21 

5M 

23 
24 
25 
20 

il9 

78 

22 

20 

19 
90 

?» 

1 

Si 

0.71 
8.47 
7.»T 

?«, 

8.48 

a  47 

Ad* 

7.4* 

10.33 

10.88 

20 

18 

17 

15 

80 
31 

82 
83 

84 

8 
» 
10 
•1 

&t7 

85 
SO 
87 
88 

no 

<7.19 

•.8» 

40 
41 

42 

43 

7.7» 

».8» 
«18i 
elS 

«ia 

«17 

«13t 

cl6 

elO 

«17 

20 
221 
25 
27» 

44 

13 
141 

22i 

13.98 
1L87 
18.71 

14.  »7 
13.24 
10.48 

24.74 

aa.44 

20.88 

45 

40 

% 

47 
48 
49 

ISO 

51 
52 
63 

64 

^ 

e25 
e29} 

d93i 

60 
57 
58 
59 

00 

01 

/Per  nmnisg  yard;  |  yards  vide;  pat  ap  in  rolla  of  12  yards  each. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  citg,  under 
[NOTB.— Figure*  in  large  tjpe  denote  the  rotes  at  whicli  contmots  lif  ve  been  awarded; 


Class  4. 

CLOlHCta. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  and  sizes 
as  required.) 

1 

f 

'1 

!4 

n 

i 

s 

1 

I 

1 

1 

0 
< 

1 

•i 

Pointo  of  delivery. 

s 

g 

1 

1 

t>5 

N 

l>5 

>5 

tM 

>! 

tM 

!q 

& 

ii 

(5 

ii 

ti 

ii 

>! 

» 

1 

Blooses,  lined,  heavy,  82  to  48,  satinet  or 

ELentaokr  Joans,  dark  colon.............. 

1,885 

L92 

2.12 

1.95 

LM 

(2.08 

2.00 

1.98 

2 

A^^JAA  Vk.^/^J      J^Ml.f|    ^.BV.  ^fc    *^^**^^.^.  ..*.*..   ...... 

■"9,oyii' 

L94 

2.80 

2.00 

2L12I 

62.18 

2.27 

2.06 

S 

2.10 

&10 

2136 

62.11 

2.27 

2.16 

4 

2.15 

2.15 

2.39 

t>2.10 

2.80 

2.17 

6 

2.20 

2.82 

62.09 

2.80 

2.24 

6 

2.49 

a,2t 

7 

2.49 

8 

* 

2.56 

B 

2.49 

10 

2.49 

11 

2;.  18 

12 

13 

2,135 

3,971 

14 
15 

18 

17 

18 

U 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

, 

29 

. 

80 

81 

32 

88 

34 

35 

88 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

43 

43 

Blouses,  brows  daok,  nnlined,  82  to  48 

2,300 

3,450 

.... 

44 
45 

40 

47 

48 

49 

Coats,  saok,  men's,  assorted  sins,  38  to  48, 
medium   quality,  satinet  'or  Kentucky 

Jeans, dark  colors. .............. ••....••.. 

91094 

2.09 

2L20 

a.  Ml 

2.06 

&6C 

lis 

lit 

SO 

2.2S 

2,3al?.0« 

2.24 

2.42 

51 

9r«10 

2.30 

2  59,2.1C 

3.U 

2.42 

117 

62 

3,000 

2.44 

.... 

2.2S 

2.58 

2. 43 

9.1* 

63 

2.42 

2.30 

2.64 

lit 

64 

2.61 

2.87 

2.87 

in 

65 

" 

2.6S 

2.64 

68 

2.63 

2.6! 

67 

2.60 

2.68 

68 

3,SOO 

2.84 

.... 

69 
60 

1 

61 

62 

d  Samples  of  different  fiuoy  and  plain  flannel  linings  and  diiferent  colors  of  leans  attached  to  ■aapl* 
coats  at  same  price,  If  preferred.  Will  also  agree  to  make  coats  heavier  with  wadding  oi  osovas,  at 
same  price.  If  preferred. 
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odMrtMemmt  0/  March  10, 1887,  for  goodifor  ih*  Indian  «emoe— Continned. 
kwaids  ware  made  on  oompariaon  of  aamplea  which  aocompanled  Uda.] 
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0 
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•5 
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A 
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i5 
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n 
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0 

3] 

ij 

•-9 
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Poioto  of  delivery. 

1 

33S 

>5 

>5 
J? 

>5 

1^ 

>5 

>5 

ft5 

2^ 

ii 

a'i.Vt 

2.02 

2.09 
2.18 

2.00 
2.08 

1.88 
20« 

2.05 
3.08 

1.75 
1.15 

L84 

1 

•)U70 

3 

2.06 
2.00 
2.10 

2.14 
2.  IS 
2.25 

2.10 

2.23 
2.2s 

2.11 
2.12 
2.14 

1.25 
.85 

3 
4 
S 

2.12 

2.8& 

220 

C 

2L12 

7 

2.18 

8 

2.17 

0 

2.22 

10 

2.18 

11 

&22 

1.12i 

1 

1.14   1.00 

1.44 

1.55 

1.20 

L15 

LOS 

LIO 
1.14 

12 
18 



1. 10 

.06 

14 

1.25 

1.06 

1.67 

1.18 

LU 

IS 

L15 

.99 

1.80 

L17 

L20 

16 

1.86 

1.08 

L74 

1.26 

L17 

17 

1.08 

.93 

1.80 

1.23 

L71 

18 

1.05 

.90 

U71 

1.16 

L12 

19 

1.20 

1.00 

1.65 

l.U 

LIO 

20 

1.00 

.95 

1.68 

1.14 

L06 

21 

• 

1.80 

L02 

2.07 

1.13 

L14 

22 

.89 

1.41 

1.21 

LI2i 

23 

.96 

1.35 

LIS 

Les 

24 

L14 

L47 

LOS 

LOS 

25 

toa 

1.53 

LOS 

L02 

26 

LU 

1.71 
1.62 

1.09 
L07 
LIS 

.98 
LOS 
L06 

27 
28 
29 

LIS 

L6» 

30 

1.60 

31 

1.59 

82 

1.95 

33 

1.82 

34 

1.27 

86 

1.88 

86 

129 

37 

1.66 

38 

L65 

89 

1.48 

40 

1.54 

41 

L661 

42 

*>•. 

.94 

.63 
.67 

.62 
.44 

.87 

.67 

.... 

.69 
.60 

.60 
.62t 

^ 

44 

.*8J 

'.«l 

.61 
.62 
.48 
.42 

.54 

.5? 
.69 
.621 
.65 

45 
46 

47 
48 

2.09 
2.12 

2.12 
2.20 

2.22 
2.23 

2.U 

2.09 
2.10 

(12.08 
d2.U 

eL84 
i)L93 

L98 
L97 

L99 
2.87) 

49 

SO 

2.14 

2.11 
2.21 

2.28 
8.84 

2. 30 

2.81 
3.88 
2.00 

2.2s 
2.34 
2.M 

8.1c 
2.34 
2.20 

d9.19 

d2.24 
d2.28 

02.19 
e2.21 
e2.82 

L9e 
L78 
L77 

61 

62 

68 

2.2S 

2.43 

2.08 

2.se 

2.89 

03.9* 

1)2.85 

L76 

64 

2.  SO 

2.10 

d2.88 

65 

2.82 

2.12) 

68 

2.33 

2.14 

67 

2.29 

.... 

3.ie 

68 

2.31 

2.24 

69 

2.83 

2.28 
2.28 
2.30 

60 
61 
62 

•  Ko  satiiiet.  b  Samples  of  different  fanoy  and  plain  flannel  Uninfca  and  different  colors  of  Jeans 

•ttacfied  to  sample  bloases,  at  same  price,  If  preferred.  e  8, 000  only. 
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568     KEPOET  OP  THE  SECEETAEY  OP  THE  INTEBIOE. 

Ah$traet  of  propotaU  received  and  oontraett  aiearded  in  Neu  York  cify,  under 
(Note.— ItgoTM  in  large  t^w  denote  the  ntee  at  whioh  contiaota  hare  been  awarded; 
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1^ 

• 

1 
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N 

1 

1 
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! 
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s 

1 

cuyTHiHO— eontlnned. 

« 

HJ 

1 
1 

M 

a 

1 

i 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

H 
» 

pi 

H 

2 

1 

Coata^  aaok,  men's,  bnmn  dock,  lined,  aaaorted  atze^ 

88  to  46.. .•••. 

6,041 

4,737 
SOO 

1.40 

1.38 

1  77 

2 

1.65 

l!32 

1.99 

8 

1.60 

1.49 

1.89 

4 

1.74 

1.40 

1.98 

S 

1.71 

1.60 

l.« 

« 

1.90 

1.26 

1.86 

7 

1.38 

L21 

1.95 

8 

L65 

1.36 

1.98 

9 

L62 

1.29 

1.88 

10 

i.eo 

L41 

2.04 

11 

1.85 

2.55 

12 

1.82 

1.74 

18 

1.55 

1.60 

14 

1.52 

1.68 

IS 

1.74 

1.92 

16 

1.95 

17 

1.74i 

18 

1.94 

19 

1.82 

20 

1.94) 

21 

2.5^ 

22 

L68 

23 

LS* 

24 

1.60 

26 

1.56 

28 

1.71 

27 

1.89 

28 

1.67 

29 

1.91 

30 

1.90 

31 

Coats,  sacks,  men's,  blown  dnok,  nnlined,  assorted  sixes, 

88  to 46.... ■.•.....*•*••••...........•»••••.... ...»•• 

^110 

9,17S 

.88 

.74 

1.10 

82 

M* 

.61 

.95 

83 

.72 

.84 

34 

85 

98 

37 

Coats,  saelc  bine,  men's,  assorted  sizes,  for  police  nni. 
forms,  officers' .......••.••........ 

91 

lOl 

88 
39 

40 

Coats,  sack,  dark-bine  kersey,  men's,  assorted  sixes,  for 
police  nniforms,  privates* 

727 

ass 

41 
42 

43 

»io 

44 

4S 

OTeraUs,broTndnck,  boys',  10  to  18  years paiia. 

2,266 

3,OSS 

:S» 

46 

47 

.88 

48 

.13 

49 

SO 

61 

82 

63 

64 

66 

66 

87 

68 

69 

60 

61 

a2,000. 
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Points  of  dellTcry. 
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i4 
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S-»5 

ft5 

9i 

'A 

S^ 

•k 

^ 

Si^ 

^ 

|2^ 

iS 

al.TS 

1.20 
1.87i 

1.83 
l.«8 

1 

02.60 

2 

•2.(0 

1.50 

1.58 

8 

•LM 

1.S2 

1.76 

4 

02.83 

1.80 

, 

1.74 

5 

02. 20 

1.77 
1.69 
1.6* 
1.68 
1.60 
1.75J 
1.7? 
1.47 
1.M 
1.45 
LBO 
1.62 
1.6« 

.M 

.74 

2.81 
1.71 
L44 
L60 
1.65 
1.62 
2.21 
1.44 
1.88 
1.85 
1.59 
1.66 
2.10 

.08 

.89 

.60 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
28 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 

11 

.87 

.88 

.ssi 

32 

.75 

.76 

at 

.70 

34 

.66 

.S,5 

.W 

8.58 

6.47 
7.79 

36 

37 

38 

».»r 

89 

4.83 
4.60 

5.82 
5.45 

5.49 
6.68 

S.30 

40 

41 

6.61 

6.39 

42 

6.59 
6.89 

S.03 

6.60 

44 

.35 

.42 

.861 

:8l» 

89 

45 
4A 

.34 

.M 

.87 

.88 

.31 

47 

.83 

.424 

.86 
.83 
.29 
.42 
.45 

48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 

54 

. 

.42 
.36 

:^ 
:r2' 

.25 

55 
56 
57 
68 
69 
«0 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  eECEETAEY  OF  THE  INTEEIOE. 


Ahstraot  ofproposaU  received  and  eontraots  awarded  in  New  York  eitu,  under 
[KOTB.— Tignre*  in  Urge  type  denote  the  ntes  at  which  oontnota  hare  been.awardedi 


Clus  4— Contlnned. 
CLOTHno — conthined. 
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Points  of  deUvery. 
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XuS 


31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
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40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
48 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
62 
63 
54 
55 
5« 
57 
58 
60 
60 
61 
61 

63 
64 


OreralU,  broimdaok,  men's patn. 


8,929 


9,S7S 


OveIooat^  boys',  ID  to  18  yean,  satinet  or  Ken- 
tnckyjeans,  dark  ocdois 


2,676 


3,«M 


Overcoats,  boys',  brown  dock,  lined,  lOtoUyears. 


Overcoats,  boys',  biown  dock,  nnllned,  10  to  18 
years 


866 


200 


30O 


.46 

:^ 

.87i 


1.86 
1.95 
1.98 
1.B8 
1.96 
L92 
1.99 
1.83 
1.96i 
2.87 
1.80 
1.74 
1.83 
1.86 
1.88 
1.82 
1.89 
1.97 
1.77 
1.921 
3.52 
1.73 
1.68 
1.78 
1.65 
1.79 
1.88 
1.76 
1.91 
L89 

1.20 
1.14 
.96 


:^ 


.44J 

.41 
.35 
.42 
.39 
.48 
.33 

■3 

•3* 

.81 

'*» 


.40 
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«lMrtt««m«n(  of  Uarck  10, 1887, /or  gooitfor  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
•mrda  ware  nude  oa  oompuiaan  of  umples  whioh  aooompuiied  bida.] 
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X70 
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2.T7 
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2.n, 

2.87 
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2.70 
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2.89 

2.67 
2.67 
2.66 
2.78 
2.67 
2.74 
2.90 
2. 94 
2.87 
2.96 
2.87 
2.94 

3.ro 

2.62 
2.60 
2.62 
2.71 
2.75 

2L47 

2.50 

2.62) 

2.85 

8.10 

2.26 

2.81 
2.24 
2.39 
2.48 
2.89 
2.48 
2.48 
2.55 
2.67 
2.65 
2.67 

2.55 

2.68 
2.61 
2.69 
2.77 
2.78 

2.65 
2.57 
2.61 
2.63 
2.63 
2.60 
2.05 
2.65 
2.60 
2.70 
2.68 
2.70 
2.70 
2.72 

2.54 

2.68 
3.68 
2.65 
2.68 
2.74 

2.86 
2.49 
2.67 

X8S 

1.71 

1.66 
1.90 
1.80 
1.98 
1,62 
1.66 
1.81 
1.74 
L90 
1.53 
1.50 
1.71 
1.65 
1.801 

1.13 

1.10 
.96 

1.60 
1.45 

1.68 
1.53 
1.60 
1.41 
1.36 
1.40 
1.34 
1.52 

.96 

.87 

1.74 
1.71 
1.71 
1.73 
1.89 
1.86 
1.71 
1.68 
1.68 
1.69 
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1.80 
1.68 
1.65 
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1.67 
1.80 
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AMraot  ofproposah  received  and  contracta  awarded  in  Nta  York  city,  vvder 
[Non.— Ilgnns  In  black  type  denote  the  ntes  at  wMoh  oontraota  have  been  awarded; 
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UAiMH  ^jianaavj  ••••■•»■■•••••••■••>•••••>«■>> 

3.40 
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3 

/8.71 
/3.TS 
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a  8.74 

i 
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3.59 
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9 
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/4.08 
5-4.23 

8.73 
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8 

/a.  74 

ft 
10 

/8.87J 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

' 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

aaaorted  aiaea  ......................*•...•. 
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^^^*^"» ^nrvu  BA^njiv  •••••••■••••••••••••••••••••• 
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49 
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51 

52 
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63 

54 

a  Either  Koa.  8  or  4  wm  be  ftmiahed,  If  deslied,  with  black  linings,  same  as  in  Ko.  1,  Ibr  10  oeots  1« 
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/Sanmles  of  different  linings  and  colors  of  Jeans  attached  to  sample  coats.    Samples  Nos.  1  and  2, 
woicih  lining  I  will  farnish  on  all,  at  same  price,  if  preferred. 
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advertisement  of  March  10, 1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continned. 
airuds  wen  mode  on  oomparUon  of  sample*  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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AMract  of  proposals  received  and  oontracU  awarded  in  Ifeic  Tori  city,  under 
(Note.— Figni«8  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  liave  been  awaided; 
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aiMrti$eauHt  o/Mardt  10,  VSSt,for  goods  for  iks  Indian  trrvioe— Gontinned. 
awBida  wen  nude  on  oompariaon  of  aunplea  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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EEPOET  OP  THE  SECBETABY  OF  THE  INTEEIOS. 


Aiitreu^  ofpropoial*  received  and  ooKtraote  awarded  in.  New  York  eUg,  under 
[NoTB.— Figorw  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  whloh  oontraota  hare  been  awarded ; 
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» 
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^ 

» 
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1^ 
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.81 
.88 

.74 
.614 

.70 
.68 

.79 
1.00 

.78 
.75 

.72 

.84 
.78 

1 

.71 

3 

.m 

■m 

.72 

.93 

.75 

.72 

8 

.78 

.90 

.69 

.t* 

.73 

.87 

4 

.87 

.87 

.70 

.97 

.84 

.84 

6 

:^ 

.89 

.66 

.90 

.81 

L05 

6 

.90 

.64 

.77 

.78 

7 

.77 

.86 

.671 

.74 

.72 

8 

Jt» 

.88 

.66 

.70 

.60 

9 

.84 
.88 

1.05 

.78 

.68 

.751 
.80 

:it 

to 

11 

.86 

.75 

.81 

1.00 

12 

.14 

.82 

.78 

.76 

13 

.n 

.83 

.70 

.70 

14 

.79 

.87 
.79 
.86 
.87 
.82* 

.72 
.734 
.7? 

.77 

.66 
.79 
.78 
.96 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

.85 
1.03 
.75 
.70 
.72 
.78 
.76 
.78 
.724 
.79 
.75 

^ 

20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 

.58 

.63 

?59 

■^ 

.69 
.67 

.61 

.60 
.57 

81 

.541 

82 

.47 

.54 

.53 

.51 

83 
84 

35 

86 

87 

88 

39 

40 

.85 
.40 

.33 

:fx* 

62.75 
e3.00 

41 

43 

.73 

53.75 

43 

.79 

O4.0O 
(14.90 

44 

45 

.36 

.35 

.33 

.39 
.41} 

<3.25 
/3.50 

46 

47 

.73 

<4.25 

48 

.79 

/4.50 
03.60 

49 
50 
51 

«33-1do1i. 


/34.bicb. 


9  28  to  82  Inch. 
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Abstract  o/proposalt  received  and  eontracts  awarded  in  New  Tark  citg,  under 
[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  tlie  ntes  at  wliicli  contiaote  have  been  awarded ; 


Clahs  5. 
bootb  and  6h0eb,  etc. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  qaantitiee  and  sizes 
aa  required.) 

Note. — The  sizes  of  boots  and  shoes,  as 
stated,  indicate  a  ms^ority  of  the  require- 
ments, bnt  prices  given  must  include,  in 
addition  thereto,  larger  and  smaller,  and  in 
proportion  thereof,  as  the  necessities  of  the 
service  may  demand. 


Boota,  boys',aBaoTtedsizea,  Koa.  1  tot.  .pairs. 


Boots,  men's,  assorted  sizes,  No*.  S  to  >. .  .do. . 


Boots,  men's,  mbber,  Nob.  C  to  9 do. . 

Oreratioes, aroUce, aaaorted  sizes do.. 


Overshoes,  somen's do. 

Oversboee,  misses' do. 

Shoes, boys', assorted  slzes,Nos.ltoe...do. 


Shoes,  children's,  assorted  sizes,  Noa  11  to 
13 , pairs.. 


Shoes,  men's,  assorted  sizes,  Koa  6  to  9. .  .do. . 

ShoeB,misses',a8sortedsize8,Nos.l3to2  do.. 

Shoes,  women's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  3toS. do. 

Shoe-laces,  leather,  in  yard  strings. .  .gross. . 
Shoe-laces,  linen,  in  yard  strings do. . 

Shoe-lasts,  assorted  sizes dos.. 

Shoe-nails,  assorted  sizes lbs.. 

Shoe-packs,  boys',  assorted  sizes pairs. . 

Shoe-packs,  men's,  assorted  sizes do.. 

Shoe-pegs,  assorted  sizes galls. . 


Of 


2,844 


4,681 


244 
202 


25 

25 

7,944 


3,889 
12,146 

5,635 
13,982 

445 

546 

34 
844 

1,409 

8,760 

105 


& 


3,100 


S,034 


84 
64 
!)0 

e 

38 

3S 

3.1 

8,»41 


4,399 

is.ars 
e,33» 

1S,303 

461 
663 

34 
366 

1,409 

3,7SO 

133 


1-5 


■8 

a 

^3 

^ 

£g 

o 

i 

o 

1? 

^ 

a 

^s 

s 

1 

••I 

ll 

Points  of  delivery. 


N.T. 


1.S4 

1.49 


2.10 
2.14 
2.11 
2.09 


3.14 

1.84 

1.05 

e.80 


/.«3J 


.95 
.921 


.55 
.50 
.52J 
.45 
1.15 
1.10 
1.09 
.95 
.65 
.621 
.60 
.55 
.75 
.72i 
.70 
.65 


.70 
.674 

.63 
.90 
.871 

.8S 


N.Y.'  N.T.    N.T.  K.T. 


1.53i     1.00 

1.50      1.65 

1.47fal.68 

1.45  ,    1.53 

I  al.55 

1    L37 

,al.40 

2.20  I    2.35 

2. 18i  3.1S 


2.15 
2.09 
2.05 
2.00 


1.00 
.96 
.95 
.95 

.52J 
.50 


1.09 
1.07 
l.lSi 
1.10 
.621 
.60 


.741 

.69 


2.00 

2.10 

1.67 

at.  70 


1.52 
1.57 


2.19 
2.23 


1.95 
».06 


M< 


1.95 


.95 


.57" 
.52 


1.17 

i.ori 


.71 
.61 


.86 
.73 


.33 


.671 


1.10 


.38 


o  Men's  boots,  sample  No.  5,  boys'  boots,  samples  Nos.2,  3,  and  4,  can  be  famished  withoat  the  patch 
on  the  front  (that  is,  the  fronts  cut  ont  of  one  piece)  at  the  prices  named  with  the  letter  a  affixed,ss 
follows :  Men's  boots,  sample  No.  5,  $1.70  without  patch  ;  boys'boots,  sample  No.  2,  $1.68  without  patch ; 
boys'  bootn,  sample  No.  3,  81.55  without  patch ;  boys'  boots,  sample  No.  4,  $1.40  without  patch.  Mea's 
boots,  samples  3  and  4,  and  boys'  boots,  sample  3,  can  be  furnished  with  front  of  same  height,  wlthoat 
the  scallop,  at  the  respective  prices  named. 
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4id»erti»ement  of  March  10, 1887, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  service— CoatiaxioA. 
awBrds  were  made  on  oomparison  of  aamples  -whicb  accompanied  bids.] 
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Hi 

Points  of  delivery. 
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S.T. 

ir.T. 

K.T. 

K.T. 

K.T. 

K.T. 

K.T. 

K.T. 

K.T. 

K.T. 

K.T. 

St.  p.  or 

K.T. 

1 

1 
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2 
8 
4 
5 
8 
7 
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t.99 

.57 
Jit 

> 
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U 
13 
18 
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15 
18 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

At 
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24 
25 
26 

27 

1.07} 
.«31 
.78 

28 
28 
88 

81 

82 
88 
84 

88 
87 

88 
W 

.M 
1.47 
2.2* 
.24 
.65 
.82 
.21 
».IM» 

.54 

ziSJIO 
.04 

.40 

.20» 
.814 
.81J 

.SO 

.40 

.26 
.20 

.65 
.20 

.56 

.60* 

.21 
.311 

40 
41 
48 

48 

.211 

.18 
.20 
.28 

44 
46 
48 

47 
48 
40 

no 

:SJ 

.04 
.06 

ft.W 
;.82 

n 

62 

64 
65 

.iM 

67 
58 
58 

b  Arctica,  men's, 
c  Arctics,  boys'. 
dAntios,  cbildren's. 


e  Arctics,  women's. 
/  Aiotios,  misses'. 
g  Now  Torlc 


k  Saint  Paul. 
{ 17  dozen  awarded. 
a<  17  dozen  at  per  dozen  pairs. 
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Altiraot  of  proposals  received  and  contraott  awarded  in  New  Tork  eitj/,  wuhr 
(KOTE.— Flgnrea  in  luge  tjpe  denote  the  rate*  at  which  oontiaota  hare  been  awarded; 


Clam  S— Continiied. 
BOOTS  AKD  saon,  BTC.— oontiiiiied. 


Additional  for  OarUtle  tehooL 

Plneers,  laeting,  Clark's doi. 

Pincers,  steel,  7-lnoh pairs. 

Shoe-nails,  brass,  with  head,  |,  |,  and  | lbs. 

Shoe-nails,  Swede,  |,  |,  ¥ Ibs- 

Shoe-taoks,  2-oz.  and3-ox lbs. 

Shoe-eyelets,  long,  blaek boxes- 

Brietlea lb. 

Welt-trimners 

Heel-shaves,  Ka  5 

Basps,  shoe,  8  and  9  inch doi. 

Peg-wheel* 


I 


9-a 

6 
100 
200 

6t 

30 

1 

12 


I 

i 

53 
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9^ 

6 
lOO 


94 

30 

» 

lit 
3 


« 

I 

t 
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FolntK  of  deUvery. 


I 

9i 


.20 

.Ott 

.08; 

.14 

.M 

.08 


a2.00 
62.28 


.It 
.06 

.13} 

.08 


6 


.1 


fi 


.19 

.  .»» 

.9* 


Class  6.— HATS  Ain>  CAPS.    (DeliTeiaUe 


1 

Cape,  boys',  oassimere,  heavy,  blaok,  assorted  sizes  . . 
Caps,  men's,  oassimere,  heavy,  black,  asserted  sizes.. 
Hats,  bova'ft.  wool  black  assorted  sixes  ............ . 

6,367 

7,741 

8.487 

12,894 

722 

5,6«0 

r,9ss 

0,1S« 
13,601 

2 

8 

4 
S 

a 

7 

R 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
U 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

SO 
?1 

Hats  men's  wool  black  assorted  eizos. ............. 

22 
23 
24 
26 
26 

Hats,  men's,  wool,  black,  police,  assorted  sizes 

28 
29 
30 

a6*inoli. 
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packed  in  qmotltiea  aad  eises  «a  reqnind.) 
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.371 
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.27 
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.87 
.37 
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.42 
.481 
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b»-inoh. 
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Abstract  o/propoiaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  yew  York  dty,  under 
[XOTB.— Figares  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded 


Clabs  7. 

KOTIOSB. 

(Deliventble  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 

Hots. — In  view  of  the  limited  total  cost  of  vari- 
ous articles  embraced  In  this  class,  all  the  arti- 
cles except  Cotton  Mattre,  QilllnK  Twine,  If  ii^ 
rors.  Spool  Cotton,  and  Linen  Thread  will  be 
conudered  in  groat,  and  award  made  acoord- 
Ingly,  if  deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
service. 


1 

i 

£• 
B 

& 

a 

431 

49T 

485 

648 

771 

916 

Vie 

1,133 

403 

4S3 

745 

S96 

1,621 

i,7sy 

1.S22 

1,4S1 

eso 

660 

7» 

836 

504 

006 

854 

895 

1,753 

SO 

200 

i,r40 

73 

83 

101 

I04 

„  a 

an 

OB 


^ 

H 

II 

00 

e 

&: 
M 

e 

^ 

Points  of  dellTery. 


N.T.      N.T.      N.Y.      N.T, 


Buttons,  coat,  horn gross. 

Buttons,  dress,  vegetable  ivorj do.. 

Buttons,  pants,  metal do.. 


Buttons,  shirt,  agate do. 


Buttons,  vest,  horn do. 

Buttons,  youth's,  agate do. 


Combs,  coai^ae,  R.  H.  dressing,  medium doz. 


Combs,  fine,  R.  H do-. 


Cotton  m^tre,forBeines,38-thread,soft-Iaid.lbs. 
Oilling-twine,  S-eord,  No.  80 do.. 

OUUng-twlne,  3-oord,  Ko.  IS do.. 

OllUng-twine,  3-cord,  No.  40 do.. 

Gloves,  buck,bo78',  Ko.  1,  standard  quality,  pairs 


Gloves,  buck,  men's.  No.  1,  standard  quality,  or 
oil-tanned  sheep  or  goat pairs. 


Hooks  and  eyes,  white gross 

Mirrors,  10x12  Inches,  bevel  frames,  German 
plate .■... doe. 


.131 


•otfn, 


•  oihWi 


.29 


.IH 


.74 
.78. 
.77 
.S«i 

A.S3I 

.81 
.81 


.12 


.30 

.08 


.02i 


.10 


■m 


.17 

.20 
.64 

.r6 

.84 


3.ys 


.13 



.06i 

.02A 

.lO 

.o«i 

.221 


.16 


.55 


.44 

.90 
.55 
-62J 
.80 
A.83i 


aNol.  byio.2.  c'So.3.  dNa.4.  <  ROS  gross.  /SOOgross. 

g  1  propose  to  fumiab,  if  required,  1,75^^  pairs  men's  gloves  and  200  pairs  boys',  at  price  named. 
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odveriUetMHt  of  March  10,  1887, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continned. 
•wards  were  made  on  compariaon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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(4 

a  o 

i 
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a" 
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en  a 

1 

n 
6 

t 

'J 

i 

1 

a 
1 

1 

Points  of  deUveTy. 

i 

M.T. 

K.T. 

2f.T. 

H  T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

IT.T. 

m.Y. 

N.T. 

or 
Balto. 

N.T. 

All 
pol'to 

N.T. 

i 

.20 

0.14 

».«0 
c40 
<t.46 
.48 
.27 
.08* 
.10 
.06 

3 

.03 
.12 
.48 
.32 
.03 
.03 
.05 
.08 
.08 
.10 
.47 
.87 
.42 
.30 
.27 

.28 

.27 

:^ 

.21 

.84 
.77 
.82 
.89 
.83 
.85 
.81 
.80 
.72 

.12* 
.21 

.02A 
.10 

.381 
.15i 

.80 
.70 
.82 

I 

.ao 

.28 
.32 

:sn 

.80 
.08 

.02* 

a 

8 

<5 

6 

8 
0 
10 

/.U 
e.14 
*.12| 

11 

13 
18 

11 

2.87 
4.24 
8.54 
4.84 
3.82 
4.21 
5.22 
1.9S 
2.31 
2.82 

.204 

.21 

.84 

.80* 

.80 

.08* 

!sH 

L25 

.20* 

.22 

.24 

15 

10 
17 

.34 

.22 

.17 

.]» 

.20 
.31 
.3« 

.46 
.45 
.52 

.27 
.291 

10 

to 

20 
21 
22 
?H 

24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
20 

no 

.90* 

.66 

.72 
.83 

31 
33 
83 
D4 

.68 

.65 
.75 
.85 

.83 
.84 
.85 
.00 

.80 
.90 
1.00 

.00 
.75 
.50 
.42 
.30 
.35 

35 

.74 

8T 
88 

3(1 

.82 

t.36 
i.33 

g.sa 

g.i8 
ff.50 

40 
41. 
4!^ 
4!'. 
441 
411 

4G 
4T 
4« 
4* 

.18 

2.00 
8.15 

.o«i 

51 
52 

53 

54 

55 

Ml 

8.87J 

2.74 

« 
1.47 
2.10 
1.07 
2.57 

2.75 

57 
58 

60 
61 
62 

h  870  pain.  i  Saiople  nliin  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  my  sample,  and  the  goods  required  made 

of  same  quality  of  1<-aiher.  which  is  genuine  back  of  snperior  qaality.  t  Plenty. 
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Ahgtraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracls  awarded  in  New  Tork  city,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbich  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


CI.ASS  7— Continned. 
NOTIOKS— continned. 


Needles,  assorted  sizes,  Sharps,  No.  4  to  ?  and  5  to 
10,  and  Betweeus M.. 


Needles,  darning,  medium  sizes .....gross 

Needles,  glovers' H 

Needles,  knitting,  common,  medium  sizes  ..gross 
Needles,  sack dozen 

Needles,  saddlers* do... 

Needles, machine,  "Domestic,"  self'Setting..do... 

Needles, machine,  " Singer " do.. 

Pins,  brass,  standard,  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4 packs  ■ 

Spool-cotton,  standard,  B-cord,  Nos.  20  to  50,  vbite, 
black, and  brown dozen.. 


Sospenders,  medinm pairs.. 


Tape-measures,  medinm dozen 

Tape,  white,  cotton,  medium  widths pieces 

Thimbles,  closed dozen.. 

Thimbles,  open do.. 

Thread,  linen,  standard  make,  Nos.  30,  35.  and  40, 
{  dark  blue,  i  wbitey.browu,  standard  Nos.  .lbs. 


Thread,  shoe,  medinm do. 


Twine,  sack do.. 


1 

1 

£ 

^ 

9 

>> 

►> 

3 

^ 

9 

3 

a 

a 

336 

O" 

3ro 

90 

104 

75 

rs 

25 

34 

37 

46 

263 

98T 

482 

im 

367 

43  r 

59t 

«3r 

5,503 

«,64r 

8,691 

10,330 

80 

so 

5,517 

OfOOO 

644 

raa 

60 

7S 

1,358 

1,390 

377 

400 

250 

380 

s 

n 


a 

H 

1 

•s« 

» 

H 

P4 

^ 

ft 

Points  of  delivery. 


New  York. 


1.04 
1.22} 
999 
l!lM 
1.20 
1-31JW. 


.24 


LOO 
1.20 


.121 


t.l»i'A 


1.85 
.•3i 


2.74        3.50    9.341 


.46i 
.26 


.39 

.15 

.02} 
.15 
.10 
.25 
.21ftV  .23 
.18«,     .21 


.OS 

.14} 

.09| 


.38} 

•  50A 

•  47A 
.51 
.51 
.3! 
.141 

•  1*A 

:W 

.18 
.18i 

■M 

el3-ie 
OlA 

p.091 
p.O»i 

p.O»l 
p.O»k 


.73 


.85 
.95 
1.05 


.23J 

.21 

.181 


.431. 


.13 

.12J 

.17 

.131 

.19 

.14 

.20 

.OOJ 
.01 


.09 


1.00 
.54 
.35 

.18 
.10 
.20 
.20 


.15 

.15 

.10 

.17 

.20 
.001 

:S1| 


.05 


N.Y. 

or 
Bait 


L15 


a  No.  30,  (lark  blue,  75  rents 

i(No.  :!5,  (l:iTk  liliio,  Kficciita 

i:  No.  40,  dark  blue,  Oj  ceulB v  •  i     ,   ,,        ,      ,  ,.      i  *      j     a 

d  No.  3o;  whiteyl.iown,  75  cents..  I  *  ''"''  '''""•  1  •«''H«yl'rown ;  standard  numben. 

«  No.  35,  whitt'v-lirown,  85  cents ..  I 

/No.40,whitey.bro«-T>,  OScents-  J  p^^,,,^^^  by^^jOOglC 
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aioerti$eiMnt  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  servioe — Continned. 
awsrda  were  made  on  oomparUon  of  tamjita  which  scoompanled  bids.] 


1 

9 

& 

a 
t 

i 

1 

H 

5 

1 

Pi 

1 

1 

5 

i 

H 
^ 

h 

1 

n 

1 

a" 

» 

Si 

s                             Points  of  deliTory. 

li 

Kew  York. 

or 
Chi. 

New  Tork. 

St. 
L. 

New 
Tort 

1 

.55 

1.97 

.14 

2.70 
.17 

.05 
1.12 
1.13 
1.22i 
1.30 

1.10 

.87 
1.14 
.42 
.70 
.84 
1.06 
1.28 
.14 

:^» 

3.50 

.27 

.18 
.09 
.03 

1 

.70 
.80 
.95 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 
R 

2.20 

2.34 
2.60 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
1^ 

.02J 

.80 

16 
I' 

.40 

1ft 

..... 

19 

t 

.25 

.23 
.20 

m.«3A 
n.iloi 
0.18 

?A 

.39 

a 

.48Jifc 

21 
22 

.13 
.15 
.16 

.18 

:f 

.01 
.01 

.16 

.16 

.70 
.79 
.00 
.80 
.92 
1.03 

:S* 

.29 
.24 

in 

.22 

ioifli 

.071 
.10 

.1^ 

.13 
.14 
.16 
.17 

..18 

.00* 
.01 

<.15 
ll4 
1.13 

.01 

.01* 

.Oil 

.16 
.12J 

.121 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
?» 

.16 

.19 

.^ 

30 
31 
82 
83 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 

.12J 

■  m 

.07 
.22 

.07 
.22 

39 
40 
41 

42 

43 
44 
45 



.80 
.90 
LOO 

46 

47 

6.8S 

d.rs 

<.8S 
/.M 

.46 
.56 
.42 
.52 
.26 
.27 
.29 

.53 

.50 
.20 

.S3 

.42 

.26i 

48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 

54 
55 
56 

57 

■ 

58 
59 
60 
61 

a  Id  papers. 
A  In  boxBS. 
i  3  and  5  ply. 
j  3,600  pairs  only. 


i:  2,400  pairs  only. 
<  2.700  pairs  only. 
mNo.2, 


n  No.  3. 
o  No.  4. 
p  One-half  each. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  ofpropotah  received  and  contract*  amirtted  in  New  Tori  city,  under 
[KOTB.— FtgnTes  in  large  type  denote  the  ntea  at  which  coDttaot*  hare  been  awarded ; 


Cuju  7— Conttnued. 
HonoHS— continned. 


1 

o 

I 


I 


i 


I 


Point*  of  deUvety. 


22 
23 
24 
25 

2t 
27 

29 
30 
81 
82 
83 
34 
85 
86 
37 


Twine,  wrappins ...Iba. 


AidUtMOlM  OaWMl  BehooL 

Bnttona,  nnlform,  braas,  coat groM. 

Bnttons,  nniform,  braaa,  Teat do. .  - 

Buttons,  tnftine do... 

Fayson 'a  indelible  ink dos. 

Pins,  aafetT,  Ko.  3 Rioos. 

SUk,  maohlne,  E.  and  D.,  black  apoole. 

Tape,  elaatio,  white,  {-Inch .yds. 

Tape,  elastic,  black,  j-inoh do. . . 

Silk,  scarlet,  A.  and  B.  (SO-yard  spools). 


.  doz.. 
Battonbole  twist,  If o.  12,  8-strand.lbs. 

CnrUkin-lighta.  If  o,  8,  sqoare doi . 

Moaa(rornpba]Btenng). lbs. 


105 


5 
12 
4 

18 
2 
86 

800 

150 

18 

8 

4 

250 


318 


S 
19 


.14J 


.18 
.21 


.13} 


14) 


3.99 


i 

.14 


<.S0 
IL48 


13 

3 

3tf 

300 
ISO 

18 
3 

4 
330 


&00 
.30 
.73 


.50 
&«0 


2.15 
.85 


.04 
.031 

.79 


.08 
.09 
.10 
.12 


k.80. 


Class  8.— OBOCEKIES. 


Allspice,  groond lbs. 

Apples,  dried .....do... 

Baca,  manlUa  paper : 

l-poond .....perM. 

2.poiuid .....do... 

3-ponnd do.... 

4'pound. .' do... 

6.poand ..do... 

e-pound do... 

7-ponnd do... 

8-ponnd do... 

10-ponnd.....: do... 

12-ponnd do... 

14-poand do... 

16-poand do... 

20poand do... 

2S-poand do... 

'BakinE-powder.  standard  qnalitr,  in  } 
and  ilb.  tins,  packed  in  strong  boxes 
of  not  more  than  100  poonds  each. lbs. 


249 
52,495 

18,000 

12,000 

21,000 

12,000 

9,000 

9,000 

8,500 

e,8oo 

4,300 
1,550 
1,500 
10 
950 
2,000 

76,000 


949 
4r,49S 

18,'000 

19,4H>« 

91,04»0 

19,000 

9,000 

•,O0O 

3,SOO 

«,800 

4,300 

1,330 

l,SOO 

lO 

9SO 

3,000 


.77J 
.97 
1.20 
1.40 
L60 
1.90 
2.10 
2.35 
2.50 
3.00 
3.95 
4.80 
4.75 
6.25 


.81 
XOO 

t2e 

1.46 
L71 
2.02 
2.22 
2.42 
2.62 
3.17 
4.17 
4.53 
5.03 
5.63 


i.79 
j.tii 
u99 
jlMi 
il.34 
^1.34 
il.43 
il.S3 
<1.«8 

ii.rs 

il.98 
/St.lO 
i9.19 
^.33 
i3.38 
J3.SO 
i3.S8 
>3.TO 
{.1.13 
i3.3S 
t4.19 
J4.3S 
(4.47 
J4MS 
44.97 
<S.3S 
».47 


.72 
.85 
.89 
.79 
1.11 
1.00 
1.80 
1.17 
1.51 
1.86 
1.79 
1.60 
1.98 
1.76 
2.15 
1.92 
Z34 
2.08 


3.79 
4.05 
4.50 
4.95 


.76 


1.38 


L8S 
2.19 
2.28 
2.441 
2.98 
3.93 
4.2S 
4.75 
5,20 


«Sl"*  powders  containing  alnm  will  notbe  oonridered.  ^  g,,^^^^  by^Sl^l 
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adterUtement  of  March  10, 1887, /or  goodtfor  the  Indian  terciee — Continned. 
awatds  wen  made  on  oomparieon  of  eamplea  whioh  aooompMiied  bidii.] 


d 

> 

i 

i 

1 

1 

4 

«4 

4 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

f 

i 

i 

4 

1° 

e 
1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

n! 

1 

Polnta  of  delivery. 

t4 

t^ 
» 

>5 

i 

1^ 

ii 
*, 

>< 

►4 

(0 

>5 

1 

1 

4.50 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

z.ts 

7 

.«. 

R 

1.99 

9 

.87 

.OS 
4KH 

10 

.36 

.83 
.03 

.00 

11 

-^ 

12 
11 

... 

.75 
.60 

14 

siS 

15 

lA 

17 

.001 

18 

10 
20 
21 

Clam  8.-GROCEKIE8. 

.o»j 

.12 

fflOJ 

111 

n 

?:S^ 

e.OH 

.n^jUL 

:!^ 

:ISi 

23 
H 

.72 
.M 
1.13 
1.31 
L53 
1.80 
LOS 
2.K 
2.M 
2.84 
J.  74 
t.03 
4.60 
4.95 



.78 
.08 
L23 
1.43 
1.08 
LOS 
2.18 
2.38 
2.58 
3.13 
4.13 
4.48 
4.06 
S.48 

25 
76 

27 

20 

?0 

81 

It? 

33 

35 
16 

37 
1R 

39 
40 

41 
471 

43 
44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
50 

51 

10 

.18J 

.»« 

.36 
.28 
.26 
.20 

53 
S4 

55 
66 
57 

i  Cum,  o  In  S-ponnd  paulut|{<>e  or  oTer  if  reqairad. 

'  ""'*•  *  No  sample. 


<  C^S^^^  ^OO^  Ic 
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EEPORT  OP  THE   SECRETAEY   OF  THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  TorJc  dty,  unitr 
[Note. — Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  rstea  at  which  contracts  have  been  amrdcd: 


Class  8— Continned. 

anocBBiES — continned. 

(Delivetable  packed  in  quantities  i 
reqolred.) 


'Baking-powder,  standard  quality,  in 
i  and  i  ponnd  tins,  packed  in  strong 
boxes  of  not  more  than  100  ponnds 
each pounds. 

Bath-briok doxen. 

Bees.wax ponnds. 

Boxes  blning dozen. 

Candles,  adamantine,  6s ponnds 

Cassia,  ground do 

CIoTes,  groond do 

Com-starch do.... 

Cream  tartar do... 

Ginger,  ground do... 

Hops^  fresh,  pressed do 

Indigo do 

Matches,  ftill  count,  100  in  box . .  gross 

Molasses,  in  barrels  of  not  exceeding 
43  gallons gallons 

Mustard,  ground ponnds 

Peaches,  dried do... 

Pepper,  ground,  black do 

Prunes,  dried,  new do 

tSoap;  samples  of  not  less  than  S 
pounds  of  each  quality  submitted 
must  be  furnished ponnds 


& 

■a 
9 

o 

& 


76,000 


SI 
135 
281 


3.127 
242 

172 

3,200 
2S0 

450 

600 


619 


300 

36,000 
670 
80O 

220,000 


i 

a 


SI 
139 


3,iei» 

3.90A 
3S* 


30 
619 


300 


33,1 

ero 

800 
330,000 


I 

a 


Points  of  delivery. 


iolf 

.03iV\, 
{S.50 


.21 


.26 


.25 


08i 
d.ie 


.091 

ie.l3 
.19  ,(t.28 

«.25 
...../.  05} 
d.30 
«.27 


,08 


d.l5 

e.l2 

20 


.lO 


d.U 
«.ll 
d.l8 
<.15 


.14} 


3.27  3.50 
3.493.37 
4.24  3.19 


0.1SJ 
.06 


.o: 
.« 
.« 
.03i 


.28 


M 

.27  I 

,33 


Ai 


.13 

.Mi 


*  Baking-powders  containing  alum  will  not  be  considered, 
t  Soap  to  be  delivered  in  boxes  of  about  80  pounds  net. 
a  }.ponnd  cans,  per  100  pounds. 
6  {.pound  cans,  per  100  pounds, 
din  cans. 
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adrertUement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  gooda  for  the  Indian  sei-pice — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

■a 

o 

m 

s 

Hi 

s 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

ri  5i 

1 

ll 

tie 

1 

a 

1 

■3 

n 

1 

.a 
(3 

1 

Si 

s 

o 
ea 

i 

■< 

Points  of  delivery. 

3 

3 
1 

a 

-*» 

i 
1 

t 
(i3 

1 
1 

% 

M 

O 

1 
?5 

i 
1 

i 

1 

o 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i21 

1 
1 

i 

a 

1 

1 
1 

027.00 

alB.OO 
i.17.00 

.35 

.22J 

■m 

1 

t26.00 
030.35 
tlft.35 

n.4S 

.35 
.36 

.50 

2 
3 
4 
•i 

.39 

.23 

, 

A 

n.l8i 
.23 

.25 
.35 

7 

.Ui 
.31i 

.73 

.08J 

8 
9 
10 

y.09J 
17.23 
li.OSJ 

11 

12 

n 

It 
11 

16 

J.10J 

n 

1R 

.31 

.30 

.28 

19 

?0 

21 
22 

n 

.43 

.68 

^« 

74 

.251 
.10} 

?s 

26 

n 

7.13 
.16 

.22 

27 

.06i 

I.04W, 

;.06,% 

.041 

29 
30 
31 
1? 

.19J 
.06J 

33 
^1 

35 

03.20 
03. 20 
03.4* 
03. 8S 
03.  CS 
03.88 

i».03j 

m.03 

m.03 

m.03 

m.«3 

n.M 

n.03 

n.03 

n.04 

n.04 

n.02ft 

n-oa^a 

«.03/A 
m.03M 
m.03^ 
m.03/A 
m.03;ji, 

17 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
4( 
43 
46 

« In  bulk. 

/  Pound  paoka(;ea. 

a  In  5-p6asd  packages  or  orer  if  required. 

•  In  l-jbonnd  pliers  and  20  and  40  poond  boxes. 

{ 10,900  pounds  only,  sample  Ko.  1. 

>  36,000  ponnds  only,  sample  No.  2. 


i  Delivered  In  Chioaso:  *0.03^„  «0.03^„'i„  $0.03i, 

«0.03i,  10.04^ :  «5.2S  per  box. 
I  Per  box. 
m  Dnlivered  In  Chlcaeo. 
n  Delivered  in  Kew  York. 
o  Per  100  poonds. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OK  THE  IKTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposah  received  and  contrdcia  awarded  in  New  Torlc  oUj/,  under 
(KoTS.— Flgarea  In  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  whioh  oonteacts  hare  been  awarded ; 


Clabs  ft— Continned. 

QBOCEBIEft— oontinoed. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  qnantities  a<  reqolred.) 


tSoap;  aamples  of  not  lees  than  five  pounds  of  each  quality 
suhmittea  mnat  be  fdmiahed poonds.. 


Soda,  standard  qnality,  in  ponnd  and  half-ponnd  tin  cans, 
packed  in  strong  boxes  of  not  more  than  100  pounds  each, 
ponnds.. 

Soda,  washing do.... 

Starch do..., 

Strap,  in  barrels  of  not  exceeding  43  gallons gallons., 


Simp, in  llTe-gallon  IX  tin  cans, cased do... 


Vinegar,  in  barrels do 

Vinegar,  in  kegs do. 


Additional/or  Oarlitle  School. 

Soap, "  lyory,"  oreqnal pounds. 

Lye,  concentrated .' dozen. 

Soap,  "Oleine" pounds.. 


'J 


9,400 
•,0«O 
S,431 
3,110 


8.830 


i,a«« 

1,300 


l.< 


3,1 


40 


^ 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


.04   .02} 

.041.03^ 

.03|.04^ 


.OH 


.OBJ 


.03A 
.«A 


,00 


.«n, 


M*  K. 


Ct,AB8  9.-CK0CKEET  AND  LAMPS. 

so 

Bowls,  pint,  ironstone 

Bowls. Quart. ironstone........  ............... 

180 

.._..! ; ' 

81 

m 

do.... 

990 

33 
84 

^nmflri.  IftTnn.  No.  0 k...                  

do.... 

18 



36 
37 

Burners,  lamp,  No.  1 

Burners,  lamp.  No.  2                                     .... 

68 

38 

do.... 

lOO 

40 
41 

Casters,  dinner 

Chambers,  with  covers 

Crocks,  l-gallon 

Crocks,  2-gaIlon 

Crooks,  3-gallon 

do.... 

8 

42 
43 
44 

3A 

4$ 

4A 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

IS 

33 

13 

600 

47 

48 

40 

SO 
.11 

do.... 

366 

52 

Dishes,  meat,  ironstone,  20-lnch 

Dishes,  vegetable,  with  covers,  ironstone 

do 

39 

64 

....do  ... 

30 

SO 
87 
PS 

t  Soap  to  be  delivered  in  boxes  of  alwut  80  pounds  net. 
a  In  barrels  of  not  to  exceed  33  gallons. 
b  100,000  pounds,  per  100  paunds^.17,  unconditional, 
c  28,000  pounil.s,  per  100  puuads  f2,93,  oouditlonaL 
d  Sirup  m  barrels. 


Digiti2 


«  Simp  in  kegs. 

/  22  gallons. 

a  10  gallons. 

A  5  gallons.  ^^  I  ^ 

<  6-gallon  ka)^  IC 
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tdveriitemeni  of  March  10,  1887, /or  good*  for  the  Indian  Sfrviee — Continued. 
•«iid«  wen  made  on  oomparUoo  of  samples  which  aocompanled  bids.] 


M 

^1 

1 

i 

|| 

o 
H 

1 

•< 
Pi 

1 

J 

f 

\ 

a 

1 

i 
3 

i 

1 
5 

s 
4 

1 

§ 

a 
1 

Pointoof  deUvety. 

i 

u 

HJ 

^ 

^ 
^ 

hi 
3^ 

h 
ii 

tH 

'A 

h 
» 

a 

9 

k(BM 

OSA 

■om, 

1 

'■m 

•Olifa 

.071 
•  OltW, 

.021 

.bit 

.031 
.82 

.39 

2 
3 

4 

.02M 

.054 

0.30 
a.  28 

.37 
.33 

.13 

<.34 

5 

8 

.36} 

7 

R 

■.n 

.26 
.26 
.27 
.27 
.28 
.29 

!3l| 

.22 
.20 

.30 
.28 

d.28 
d.27 
d.2« 
d.24 
((.23 

a.  37 
<.36 
<.36 
<.33 
e.32 

d.28 
d.2« 
d.24 
d:23 
d.21 

•.37 
«.36 
e.33 
<.32 
<.30 

9 
10 

.17 

11 

la 

13 
14 
IS 

u 

.36 
.33 

.Si 

.38 

.12 
/.17 
0.20 
h.30 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

n 

n 

24 
26 

78 

.84 

V 

28 

19 

... 

.... 

.... 

" 

CLAW9.-CR0CKBET  AKD  LAMPS. 


.63 
.72 

.57 
.«2 
.82 

^^tm 

;t.68 

t.71 

.3IH 
.43 

.411 
^t 

.57J 
.93 
14.60 

3.3S 

6.06 
a.  56 
8.96 
6.38 
.81 

.86 

7.20 

iffl8.85 

i»4.38 

lo4.79 

ip4.33 

.61 

.ri 

.47 
.61 
.73 

8.46 

4.25 

3.SO 

3.90 

9.3S 

.81 

.68 

6.73 

4.30 

.68 

10 

.88 

.724 

.81 

.81 

.48 

.51 

.71 

10.74 
14.89 
16.36 
3.89 

■'.ra' 

.84 
.69 
.80 
6.79 
7.43 
3.83 
4.34 
4.28 
4.43 

31 

3? 



.46 
.60 
.72 

33 
34 

3S 

36 

ft? 

38 

40 

a.  27 

4.«7 

42 
43 
44 

46 
48 

47 
48 
49 

.-.. 

■  ■*. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.88 

tos 

.70 
.88 

7.47 

139 

•  ■■. 

•  •■. 

.... 

.  *•* 

.... 

.••* 

60 
fit 

62 
^3 

• 

54 

n 

S8 
87 
68 

ilO-gaUon  kegs. 
Wfll  ftunish  "Ovlde"  pattern  at  sample  price. 
<  11.86  aa  pattern  No.  4,  bat  in  sise  of  sample  Mo.  1 ; 
M.T9  aa  pattern  No.  4  hat  io  siie  of  aainple  No.  3. 


mNo.l. 
nNo.3. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  receired  aud  coniracit  awarded  in  New  To'-k  cHy,  under  adrertm- 
menl  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  gweice— Continaed. 

(Nors.— FiKnreg'in  large  tjpe  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  wero 
inade  on  oomparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


10 
11 

12 
W 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Class  9— Continned. 
CBOCKEux  AND  ULMPS— Continned. 


Lamp-shades,  paper doz.. 

Lamps,  glass,  with  bracket,  bnmer.  and 
cliimnej  complete.. « ...dbz.. 

Lamps,  glass,  with  bnmer  and  chimney 
complete doz.. 


Lamps,  stadent's,  Ko.  1,  with  bnmer, 
sliode,  and  oliiimiey  complete 


Lamps,   tin,    safety,    kerosene,    with 
burners ....doz.. 


amps,  tnbniar,  globe,  hanging,  with 
burners,  complete 


Lamp-ohimneys,  snn.bnmer.  No.  O..doz. 
Lamp-chimneys, snn-bumer,  No. l..do.. 
Lamp-chimneys,  sau-buruer,  No.  2. .do.. 
Lamp-chimneys,  snn-hinge,  No.0...do.. 
Lamp-chimneys,  snn-hlnge,  No.l...do. 
Lamp.Ghimueys,  sun-hini^  No. 2. ..do.. 
Lamp-chimneys  for  student-lamp  No. 
1 doz 


Lamp.wick8,  No.  0 do. 

Lamp.wicks,  No.1 do. 

Lamp-wicks,  No. 2 do.. 

Lamp.wlolu,  student's,  No.1 do. 

Pitchers,  pint,  ironstone do. 

Pitchers,  quart,  ir^stone do. 

Pitchers,  water,  ironstone,  2-qnait..do. 

Plates,  dinner,  ironstone do. 

Plates,  pie,  ironstone do. 

Plates,  sance,  ironstone do. 

Plates,  sonp,  ironstone do. 


Plates,  tea,  ironstone . 


.do. 


O" 


as 

ss 

45 

»S 
lO 

no 

40 

i»o 

379 

3 

1« 

18 

130 

lor 

600 

933 

99 

60 

7S 


7S 

SO 

139 

330 


'    £ 

a 

A 

« 

tl 

^ 

a 

o 

a 

u 

j= 

p 

e 

^ 

w 

K 
^ 

1 

a 

< 

k 

X 

K 

e4 

o 

t-3 

;^ 

< 

a 

■4 

w 

Pointe  of  delivery. 

N.Y. 


N.T. 


.68 
.74 


3.19 


L74 
L94 


L34 


3.87 

.28 
.29 
.41 


.Oli 
.01] 

.02} 

.04 

.94 

L04 

1.14 

L23i 

2.43 

2.63} 

.61 

.73} 

.37 

.46 

.24 

.28 

.64 

.69} 

.69 

.79 

.48 

.54 


.78 
.68 
.95 

aos 

3.86 

L83 
1.93 

2.28 

2.75 
9.44 

1.47 

1.68 
1.84 

3.86 

3.12 

.96 

.•M 

.37i 

.98 

.98 

.38i 

.19 
.96 

.ou 

.Oli 

.02} 

.081 

.04 

LOl 

1.18 

2.47 

.70 

.11 J 

.97 

.69 


N.T. 


N.T.    N.Y.    N.T.  N.T.j  = 


3.90 


.62 


1.03 
1.22 
2.65 
.73 
.43 
.28 
.70 

.64 


2.95 
3.73 


34»0 

4.10 


1.95 
1.95 


2.44 


3.89 


a.l4 

a.l7i 
a.99i 
0.40 


.01} 
.01} 
.02} 
.04 
.97 

I.IO 

1.24 
9.90 

.71 

.43 
.28 
.C7 

• 

.93 


.011 
.Oil 
.01] 


.03} 


a  Per  gross. 
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AUtraet  o/proposah  received  awi  contracts  awarded  in  Kcw  York  city,  under  advertise- 
tneut  of  March  10,  IS&t,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  strvice — Continued. 

|Non.— Figares  in  laree  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contntcts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
mode  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.) 


CUIBS  9— Continned. 
CBOCKXBT  A!n>  LAHTS — contioned. 


1 


3 
i 


N.T.       N.T.       N.T.      N.T. 


Rtflectora,  lamp,  to  match  the  lamps, 

7-ioch doz. 

Salt-sprinkloni do. 

Tumblers do. 

'Wash.bowla  and  pitoheTS,  ironstone  (24 
pieces) doz 

Additional  for  OarUtle  Sehool. 

Lamps,  'student's,  No.  2,  nickel,  with 
bnmer,  shade,  and  chimney  complete . . 

Lamp-chimneys  for  stndent-lamp  Ko. 
i ....doz. 

Lomp-wicks  for  student-lamp  No.  2. do. . 


4S 

60 


360 


iie 


r.28 

-.14 
.31 

.asj 


7.95 
8.S9 


I 


-1 


3 


Points  of  delirery. 


i.ie 

.36i 

.23 
.23 
.93 

7.72 


2.75 


.19 
.26 
.OSi 
.04 


8.10 


a.44 


I 


N.T. 


.35 
-45 
.25 


SMS 

8.05 
&05 


9.50 
.96 

.05 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abilract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tori  dty,  imiir 
[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  tlie  rates  at  which  conttacta  have  been  awuded; 


Class  10— Continued. 

FUSNITUBB  AKD  WOODEH  WABE — Continued. 

(DellTerable  packed  in  qoantitiee  ae  leqolred.) 


1 

S 

1 

3 

25 

39 

16 

ir 

38 

38 

700 

roo 

806 

sro 

3,815 

3,ei9 

10 

lO 

650 

eso 

96 

96 

194 

18 
.400 

194 
18i 
400 

9 

•» 

31 

31 

70 

TO 

276 

ars 

10 

lO 

270 

arc 

Points  of  delireij. 


N.T. 


StL. 


AU 
points. 


26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
>47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
M 

a 


Baskets,  clothes,  large dozed. 

Baskets,  measuring}  bnshel de- 
Baskets,  measaring  1  bnshel do... 

Bedsteads,  wronght-iron  frame,  donble,  with 
casters,  6  feet  long  inside,  4  feet  wide 

Bedsteads,  wronght-iron  frame,  single,  with 
oasters,  6  feet  long  inside,  3  feet  wide 

BlaclUng,  shoe Iwxes.. 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  ronnd,  15-inch,  packed 
in  oases dozen.. 

Brooms,  to  weijih  not  less  than  27  pounds  per 
dozen,  in  bnnolee  of  one  dozen,  matted,  in  bar. 
laps dozen.. 

Brooms,  whisk do.... 

Boreans,  3  drawers,  papered  and  crated,  not  over 

two  in  each  crate 

Chairs,  reed-seat dozen.. 

Clialrs,  wood,  bow-baok do 

Chairs,  wood,  ofiSoe,  how-hack  and  arms do 

Chums,  lO-gaUon 

Clacks,  pendulum,  8.da7 

Clothes-pins gross.. 

Denks,  office,  medium  size  and  quality,  bnilaped 
and  crated 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  double 


6.10 
1.50 
3.00 


aa.33 

L63 
3.05 
1.96 
a.  63 
3.98 
4.96 
7.43 


a87 


3.07 


2.75 


1.25 


.02J 


2.25 


2.23 
2.48 
2.70 
1.98 

i;87 

1.25 

.89 

1.18 


al.»9 

2.99 
3.69 
2.68 
3.29 


a  New  York. 
b  Chicago. 


c  Will  deliver  in  Chicago  iir  Saint  Louis  at  10  cents  additional 
to  alwTe  price  per  bedstead  complete. 
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adverHsement  of  Marvin  10,  1887, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  «errlO0-*Continaed. 
ftwuds  were  made  on  oomparison  of  Bamplea  which  acoompanied  bids.] 


a 

si 

a 

Si 

|.ga 

if. 

pi 

1 
-<1 

o 

1 
o 

a 

1 

o 
o 

W 

i 

S 

1 

i 

B 

■3 

w 

a" 

a 

s 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

K.T. 

N.  T. 

StL. 

N.  T. 

K.T. 

N.T. 

IT.  T. 

Ohio. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

St.L. 

1 

«.20 

1 

6A.45 
2.75 

2 

8 

2.10. 
2.20 

4 
5 

3.98 
3.  IB 

e3.I4 
e3.22 
«3.3» 
e3.69 
e3.IW 

«2.>2 
«2.»7 
e3.14 
03.42 
C3.78 

3.00 
3.90 

I 

9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

2.20 
b2.(M> 

•osi 

.021 

.03 

16 
17 
18 
19 
?0 

21 
22 

n 

2.84i 
2.32 

1.481 
1.24* 

74 

»2.74 

62.80 

»3UKS 

25 
28 
27 
28 
VI9 

L22 

1.70 

at.l* 

1.M 

a34IS 

6.45 
4.45 
6.S5 
13.15 
13.50 

4.60 
6.30 
4.7S 

13.90 

4.85 
7.30 
4.95 

14. 05 

30 
81 
32 
33 

34 

. 

35 

3n 

37 

3R 

62.45 

4.40 
2.00 

39 
40 

a3.69 

8.74 
2.50 

41 
42 

3.24 
11.13 

43 
44 

45 
4A 

1.10 
20  15 

btt.ao 

a21.50 
a3.85 
63.50 



24.00 
3.49 

47 

4A 

C3.34 

49 

d3.39 

/a.»a 

U.13 

»9.ra 

51 
52 
53 
54 
56 

d  KansaH  City  or  Sioux  City,  A. 
«  ChicaRo,  a". 
/Chicago,  C. 


?  Chicago,  E. 
KaDsaa  City  or  Sioax  City,  0. 
t  Kansas  City  or  Sioux  Ci^,  B. 
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EEPOET   OF   THE   SECBETAEY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Ahstraots  of  proposals  received  and  eontraets  atoarded  in  New  York  eitg,  wttda- 
[KOTB.— Fignres  in  liirge  tjpe  denote  the  nte  at  wbich  contnots  have  been  awaided; 


31 


Class  10. 
fubbttubk  jkxd  woodeh  wabi. 


Dcaks,  school,  hack-seats  for  double ^.,. 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single 

Desks,  school,  back-seats  for  single 

Desks,  teachers',  mediom  size  and  qoality,  bnrlaped  and  orated 

Machines,  sewing,  Domestic,  "family,"  with  cover  and  accessories 

Machines,  sewing.  Domestic,  manuiactaring,  Xo.  10,  with  cover  and  accessaries 
Machines,  sewing.  Singer's,  "fomil;,"  with  cover  and  attaohments 

Machines,  sewing,  Singer's,  tattw's,  with  cover  and  attaohments 

Hattressos,  double,  8  by  4  feet,  Bioelsior,  cotton  top,  not  less  than  45  pounds 
each,  packed  in  burlaps,  orated,  not  over  4  in  one  orate 

Mattresses,  single,  6  by  8  feet,  Excelsior,  ootton  top,  not  less  than  35  pounds  each, 
packed  in  burlaps  and  crated,  not  over  4  in  one  crate 

Measnres,  1-peck,  wood,  iron-bound,  or  all  iron dozen.. 

Measures,  i-bushel,  wood,  iron-bound,  or  all  iron do 

Mop-sticks , do 

Pails,  wood,  three  iron  hoops,  heavy,  stable  pattern do.... 

Pillows,  20  by  30  inches,  3  pounds  each,  carled  hair  or  mixed  filling,  packed  in 
burlaps  and  crated,  not  over  20  in  one  crate 

RoUiog.pins,  21  by  13  inches,  exclusive  of  handle dozen.. 

Wash-boards,  zinc,  in  bundles  of  one  dozen,  with  2  cleats  2  by  |  inch  each  side  of 
bundle dozen.. 

Wash-stands,  wood,  papered  and  orated,  not  over  4  in  one  orate- 

Wash-tubs,  three  hoops,  in  nests  of  the  three  largest  sizes dozen.. 

Wringers,  clothes,  H'o.  1,  "  Universal,"  or  equal 

Wringers,  clothes.  No.  2,  "TTnivorsal,"  oreqnal 


se 


13 


S« 


600 


S30  . 


2 

7  I 


1,000 


94 

36 
•20 


3 
S09 

93* 

3 

T 

M 

M 

1,«M 


15 

IS 

140 

14* 

200 
100 

!M>0 
lOO 

77 

»r 

26 

M 

a  Delivered  in  Chicago,  A.  c  Dolivered  in  Cliicago,  C. 

b  Delivered  in  Kansas  City,  or  Sioux  City,  A.      d  Delivered  in  Kansas  City,  or  Slonx  City.  C. 

B  Delivered  in  Kansas  City,  or  Sioux  City,  E.       D  Delivered  in  Chicago,  E. 
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aktrtitemtnt  of  March  10,  1887, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  gerHee — Con  tinned, 
imida  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

ja 
H 

'4 
II 

1 

1 

-< 

1 

Is 

1 
H 

i 

Hi 

■§ 
►a 

a 

1 

u 

1 

i 

H 

.a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ft 

Points  of  delivery. 

St. 
L. 

N.T. 

nnleHS 

specified. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

Chic 

X.T. 

Chic. 

St  I.. 

N.T. 

Chic. 

S.Y. 

i 

HV 

AM 

/2,96 

A25 

<U.OO 
^4.93 

a9.ro 
(3.80 
e!».40 

d3.ao 

D«.!M 
B9.34 
ail  .89 
6».«8 
«4.60 

da.rs 

Da.35 
B-1.4S 
a!».3S 
MI.43 
e3.00 
dS.lO 

Di.rs 

B1.88 
12.05 

1 

>  n 

2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 

S4A 

8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
11 

TOO 

U 
IS 
16 

17 
18 
19 

98.0« 
37.90 

20 

" 

oo 

«22.40 
/a.  40 
«3S.40 
/39.40 
<42.40 
/'43.  40 

/2.60 
/2.10 

!lO.SO 
40.S0 

... 

9^ 

24 
25 
26 
?7 

i88 
3.05 
a  42 

2.49 
2.60 
2.85 

A2.37 
A1.63 

28 
'>9 

30 
81 

ft2 

1.98 
2.27 

.87 
1.13 
1.64 
2.29 

i.ro 

2.00 

5.50 

.90 

l.OO 

3.0« 

33 
34 
35 

«a.i9 

1.20 

/a  25 

y2.65 

/.e» 

/.63 

<.»8 

il.OO 
il.»7 

.... 

^6 

.90 

4.00 
2.85 
2.35 

37 

DA 

39 

e.iB 

LIO 
.86 
.72 
.65 
.63 

A.  60 

•TO 

.50 

41 
42 

4t 

.90 

1.10 
1.40 

44 
45 

46 
47 

18 

J1.3S 
il.85 

L40 

1.25 

■ 

40 

<.*8 

L33 

60 
SI 

52 

5? 

/ii.46 
/B.47 

/ie.3« 

/7.92 

ye.  40 

e4.29 
/4.55 
«2.27 
/2.47 

<10.72 
il3.19 

/4.13 

A  29 

aso 

ILOO 

4.20 
2.35 

11.90 
11.00 
9.00 

ff23.50 

«4.14 
/3.85 
(9.19 

/2.00 

4.48 
2.49 

54 

SS 
50 
67 
58 
69 
60 

2.30 

01 

«Kew  York. 

/Chicago, 

g  Metropolitan,  per  doceo. 


A  To  be  delivered  10  crates  at  a  time. 
i  New  York  or  Chicago. 
j  Delivered  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  oontraets  awarded  in  2few  York  eUy,  wtiet 
[Note.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  latee  at  which  oontiaots  have  been  awaidad ; 


Class  1L 

gADDLXS,  BABinCBS,  UtATHSB,  KTC. 

(DeUverable  packed  in  qnantities  as  leqnired.) 


Bags,  nose ■. dozl 


Blankets,  horse. 


Bridles,  harness .••• ...,., doz. 


Bridles,  riding do.. 


Bridle-bits,  tinned,  onrb do. 


Brashes,  horse,  leather baoks do.. 


BncUes,  roller,  harness,  i-inoh,  loop gross. 

Buckles,  roller,  hanieas,  t-inch,  tinned  iron do.. 

Bnckleg,  roller,  harness,  {-inch,  tinned  iron do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  1-inch,  tinned  iron do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  l^-inoh,  tinned  iron do.. 

Buckles,  trace,  li-lnch pairs. 

Buckles,  trace,  2-inch do.. 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap,  it-feet,  Ko.  0 doz. 

Cinches,  hair do.. 


Cockeyes,  or  trace-hooks.  Japanned,  2-inch do. . 

Cockeyes,  or  trace-hooks.  Japanned,  2i-inoh do. . 


6 
147 


27 


17 


21 
32 
S3 
42 
950 

591 


3 
9 


6 

i4r 
1» 


33 


34 
31 

33 

S3 

43 

9SO 

591 


T 
13 


33 
35 


6.00 

9;  00 

LOS 
1.15 
2. 25 
2.45 

15.50 
12.50 
10.50 


laoo 
a  76 

30.00 


P4 

h 

o 
o 

o 


n 


Points  of  dellTeiy. 


5.76 
<l50 
7.50 


10.50 
U.50 
12.76 


7.75 

aoo 

10.40 


S.85 
4.75 


4JIO 

6.00 
4.00 


iS3 


6.65 

&to 


.»8 

.82 

.00 

.85 

L20 

.00 
.18 
.20 
.12 
.25 
.90 


2.76 
8.65 
4.00 
4.25 


9.20 
10.50 
ILOO 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 


7.80 
11.90 
12.10 
11.85 

10.75 
12.75 
18.00 
ia7S 
7.75 
6.80 
1.24 
1.12 


4.87i 

aoo 


L7S 
2.40 
2,75 
L65 
2.80 
11.25 
13.25 
14.25 
IS.  SO 

g.<i» 

5.75 

aoo 

8.00 

aso 


.70 

.99 

1.45 

.07 
.07 


2.05 


.94 
L04 


V 


875 

a» 

&00 
5.SJ 
5.00 
4.U 


.u 


a  476  pairs. 


i  New  York  or  Carlislew 
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aiter1iteM«itt  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goodifor  the  Indian  ««ri)i«e— Continaed. 
twaida  vere  made  on  oomparlaon  of  aamplea  which  •ooompanied  bids.] 


It 

1 

1 

1 

! 

■*» 

t 

I 

a 

■e 

r 

1 

n 

1 

if 

a 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Point*  of  delivery. 

1 

t 

i 

3 

•*» 

t 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

a 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

& 

4 

sS 

in 

&    *" 

« 

& 

isi 

tL14 

4.75 

MM 

(7.60 

1 

3.  SO 

l.SO 
1.70 

8.S5 
8.96 

2 
3 
4 

■■■*"" 

5 

2.30 

6 

1.80 

7 
8 

13.  SO 

13. 2S 

aso 

9 

<«.50 

12.00 

10 

8.00 

U 
12 
13 

10.00 
8.fi0 

6.25 
7.75 

14 

**■■■' 

15 

8.25 

7.60 
SUM 

11.00 

16 
17 
18 
19 

.80 

.86 
1.00 

».S2 
6.08 

.86 

.74 
.89 

VO 

21 

.75 

6.98 
61.13 

M.13 

.89 
1.03 
1.03 

22 
23 
24 

8.80 
7.26 

5.20 

8.40 

5.75 

4.40 
5.00 

04.60 
<!4.76 

6.80 
4.63 

4.60 
4.90 

03.70 
d3.85 

25 

26 

«.eo 

8.60 
7.70 

e5.00 
e5.50 
C6.75 
e6.00 
ce.25 
C8.60 
rt.60 
e8.00 
«9.S0 
€6.00 
«7.00 

8.63 
5.49 

6.00 

06.15 
d6.25 

• 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

.36 
.43 

6.81 
6.45 

.79 
.43 
.79 

dl.lO 
d.75 

"'".'49' 
.38 

.90 
.55 
.40 

'ffl 

30 

40 

.49 

.SO 

6.52 

.50 
1.16 

d.85 

.67 
.43 

.85 
.47 

41 

42 

.88 
.70 

6.73 

.70 
1.61 

dl.20 

.80 
.63 

.90 
.73 

41 

44 

.80 
1.00 

61.04 

1.00 
2.64 

dl.65 

1.14 

1.30 
.88 

45 

46 

.17 
a.OOi 

6.08 

a.04} 

4.10 
<t07) 
d.12 

.15 
.13 

47 

48 

49 

.12 

6.111 

.or 

d.l5 
d.l2i 

.21 

M) 

61 

d.16 

62 

1.85 
4.16 

aoo 

61.52 

1.37 

02.24 

.94 

5it 

8.00 
S.60 

54 

56 

4.05 

56 

.40 
.35 
.35 

.88 

dl.l0 
dl.25 

.80 

'tfl 

^ 

60 

.80 

01 

.82 

62- 

oKewTork. 

INI  87  V  2 39 


d  Chicago. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  SECBETAEY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Jbttract  of  proposals  received  and  coniraclt  otoanled  in  Ntw  York  ei^l,  t 
[KoTE — Figures  iji  large  tjpe  denote  the /ate*  at  which  eontraote  have  been  awaided; 


i 


Class  U— Contfaiii«d. 
8ADULIS,  nAKMKSS,  UEATHIB,  ETC.— continned. 
(Deliverable  packed  in  qnantitiee  as  required. 


O 


Points  of  dellTSiT. 


^M 

J! 

S>* 

3 

1 

Cockeyes,  gcreved,  Japanned,  2-lncb .doz . . 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  J  spanned,  2i-inch do... 

Collars,  horse,  medium do... 

Collars,  horse,  large do... 

Collars,  mole t.do... 

Halters do... 

Hames,  CoDooid pairs.. 

Harness,  doable,  complete,  with   breeching,  Concord 
hames • sets.. 

Harness,  doable,  complete,  withoat  breeching.  Concord 
hames seta. 

Harness,  plow,  doaUe,  with  bsck-band  and  collars, 
Concord  names • sets. 

Harness,  single set. 

Harness,  single,  irUli  saddle,  for  dnmp^MUt do. . 

Leather,  caltskin lbs. 

Leather, harness  (15  to  18  poonda  per  side) do.. 

Leather,  laoe  (sides) do.. 

Leather,  sole,  hemlock » do.. 

Leather,  sole,  oak do.. 

BIngs,  halter gross. 


49 


SO 
124 


24 

27 

20 
2S4 

695 
2W 
.375 


1 
1 

1,000 


13^826 

99 

1.750 

5,220 


49 

30 
1-J4 


i)4 

»r 

3« 

to) 


386 


srs 


o.so 

13.75 
15.90 


9.50 
13.75 
15.50 


9.60 
13.75 
15.60 


14.00 
9.50 
7.60 
.52 


15.00 
18.40 
20.68 


13.20 
IS.  49 
22.56 


9.50 
6.78 


.37 

.60 

8.  SO 

10.90 
12.00 
14.00 

8.50 

10. « 
12.00 
14.00 

&S0 
11.SO 

10.60 
12.00 
14,00 

7.96 
9.35 

.90 
.90 


13.08 
13.90 
15.73 


1L83 
12.86 
14.96 


7.90 


i,ooo 

99 

i.roo 

30 


.311 
.42 


.81 J 
.44 


1&75 
19.75 
16.40 


16.  S 
13W 
1376 


MS 

6.19 
7.7« 


U.» 


a  Withont  collars,  $13.90. 


b  Withoat  collars,  $U.50.  t'Svn  Tork  or  CatUala, 
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aietrtUewiemt  of  ifarck  10, 1887,  for  goodt  f»r  t^  Jmitan  ««rvioe— Continaed. 
twaids  veia  made  on  oomparison  of  luople*  whioh  MCOBpanied  bids.] 


3 

^% 

% 

o 

s 

1 

3 

1 

1 

si 

a 
e 

h 

s 

h 

tai 
1 

i 

1 

i 

•< 

» 

i 

"'a 

Points  of  delivery; 

i 

^33 

Hi 

i 

1 
1 

J 

i 

1 

i 

3 

ca 

1 

t 

1 
1 

1 

.s 

.72 

.34 
175 

.3S 

.46 
11.00 
13.25 
14.25 
15.76 
12.00 
19;  00 
11.00 
18.26 
14.26 
15.76 
12.00 
19.00 
11.00 

ta2& 

14.29 
15.76 
12.00 
19.00 
8.63 
10.  uo 

.64 

"io.'«6' 

8.00 

ia60 

&00 

10.50 
8.00 

9.00 

.48 

.47 
.87 
.66 

.... 

.43 
.60 

e.37i 
e.SO 

.....J 

.43 
.63 

I 
2 
8 

10.  M 

12.00 
10.25 
17  60 
15^50 

13.00 
10.  S5 
17.60 
13.60 

1100 
10i26 
17.60 
16.60 

10.31 
».00 

&so 

0.60 
It  00 
1100 

8.60 
9.60 
11.00 
1100 

8.60 
9.60 
11.00 
1100 

4 

U.00 
1S.M 
1S.U 
ICiS 
11 M 
It.  SO 

5 
6 

7 
8 
0 
1» 

It  00 
l&OO 
11 W 
lt» 
ML  00 

11 

12 

\l 
15 
16 

1110 
U.00 
l&SO 
M.25 
MOO 

too 

1S6 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

m 

ItM 
>.0O 
.M 

7.60 

820 

50 

<  40 

/.52 

28 

24 
26 

SO  1  c51 
'  «.56 

26 

27 

tU3S 

1&86 
16.75 
17.00 
14.60 
13.25 

'  18.00 
15.85 

1&86 

l&OO 
17.00 

1100 

28 

IS.  00 
3110 

13.60 

13.25 

14.00 

16.60 

29 
30 
31 
82 

M4.00 

16.60 
14.60 
16.00 
13.26 
12.00 

13.3S 

12.25 

16.00 
16.00 

11.00 
1125 
11  SO 
13.75 
14.00 

83 

aso 

34 
86 
36 
37 

HM 

6.75 
8.00 
8.60 

7.16 
6.50 

11.50 
11.60 

8.25 

38 

&» 

.... 

89 
40 
41 

49 

.80 
.86 
.90 
.33 
.34 
.47 

A.90 

KAA 

.22 
.23 

/.85 

/.32 
/.U 

r^ 

«2.40 

48 



.83J 

11 

A  83ft 

.44 

44 

46 

46 

w 

47 

48 

.23 

.30 
.32 

.... 

.22 
A.30 

.27 

49 
50 

.n 

.30 
.20 
.32 
1.60 

51 

5? 

110 

L6C 

.8© 

el.  04 
e.8t 

cl.20 
0.93 
0.68 
e.78 

.68 

S3 
54 
65 
SA 

67 
58 
6» 
60 
61 

4  Cfatcafo  or  Cariials.  <  CUoago.         /  New  Tork. 


g  See  Carllale.         A  Per  pound. 
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612     BEPOET  OP  THE  8ECEETABY  OP  THE  INTEBIOE. 

Abttraet  o/propotah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  2few  York  «il|r,  tmda 
tNOTI.— Fignras  Id  larf^  typ«  denote  tlie  »te«  at  which  contracts  have  been  awaidad; 


H 


CLAS8  11— Contlnaed, . 
BADDLas,  BABKS88,  USATHBB,  ETC.— oontinned. 


I 


t 


I 


Polnta  of  dellTery. 


« 


29 

so 

31 

32 
83 

85 
86 
37 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

4JS 
40 
47 
48 
49 
50 
SI 
52 
S3 
54 
6S 
56 
S7 
58 
69 
60 
61 


Blngs,bameas,aasor(ed groaa 

Saddles 


SoTclnglea doi 


Wax,  saddlers',  AMcan lbs. 

Wax,  shoemakers',  A&loap do.. 


AddiHonal/or  OarUile  School 
Bridle-hits,  tinned,  loose  ring,  snaffle dot. 


Bnoklea,   It-inob,  breaststrap,  XC,  "Champion 
breast-snap" gross. 

BncUee,  hamess,oenterbar,{-lnob,  tinned  Iron. .  .do .. 
Baokles,  hamess,oenter bar,  1-lnoh, tinned  iron. . .do. 


BacUes,  roller,  harness,  {-Inch do. 

Clips,  trace,  polished,  wTonght-lr>A doz 

Creasen,  wood do. 

Irons,  breast-strap,  li-inch,  Japanned,maUeable .  gross 

Hames,  Concord,  size  IS  by  20  Inches,  wood,  short 


dip  . 


.pairs. 


Leather,  Up,  abont  5-lb.  sides lbs 

Kings,  breeching,  l^inch,  malleable.  Japanned  .  gross 

Kings,  breeching,  li-inoh,  malleable,  Japanned do. . 

Kings,  harness,  Japanned,  malleable d(V 

Snaps,  harness,  j-incli,  for  lines do.. 


Sheep-skim dos. 


32 


46 


39 


13. 7S 
6.00 
9.  SO 
6.  SO 
S.SO 
l.SO 
2. 75 
3.50 


:  .80 
.82 
.87 
.47 
6.75 
7.50 


Z50 
2.90 


184 
170 


84 


400 

1,000 
6 

10 

12 

6 


10 


184 

170 


84 


lO 
SO 


604 

i,o«o 

« 
10 
19 

« 


lO 


.52 


1.15 

1.40 

.70 
.19 


3.75 
3.9S 

.50 

.50 


.68 
.95 


1.45 
2.65 
2.85 
S.6S 
6.25 


(iKo.  4  will  be  made  of  black  harness  leather,  same  t^niUty  as  No.  2  sample,  at  f8.S0, 
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adeertifemenl  of  March  10, 1887,  for  goods  for  the  ludian  Bervioe-^ontlnneA. 
kwaid*  weie  made  oa  oompBrison  of  samples  which  accompanied  Uds.] 


1 

1 

•a 

hi-? 

1 

►a 

M 

1 

^ 

i 

ni 

.a 

1 

1 

.4 

u 

1 

<4 

a 

1 

5 

Points  of  delivery. 

Mi 

Mi 

M 

M 

II 

M 

M  i 

M 

§11 

^ 

1 

4i 

OS 

« 

3 

.^1 

s 

1 

^ 
^ 

a 

1 

1! 

1 

*6 
^1 

1 

1 

.38 

.33 

6.65 

-:5? 

.43 

1 

.46 

2 

3 

4 

8.00 
S.60 

7.50 
6.50 

4.60 
5.75 

6.00 
6.00 

5 

6 

8.00 

5.50 
7.75 

7.00 

*,ao 

7 
8 
9 
10 

100 
3.00 

3.26 

L50 
3.50 

2.20 

2.50 

11 

3.00 

400 
.10 

.OS 
.OS 

.10 
.10 

12 
13 
14 
15 

18 

17 

% 

18 

.43 

.80 
.36 

.65 

.76 
.60 

.84 

.62 
.52 

.82 

19 

.(0 

20 

.52 

21 

.55 

22 

.58 

23 

.00 

24 

.64 

25 

.66 

26 

&36 

14.50 
17.90 

0.00 

27 

28 

100 

1.36 

1.09 

1.09 

1.35 

1.20 

1.19 
1.19 

1.14 

■M 

1.W 

30 

1.20 

1.18 

81 

1.30 

1.60 

1.30 
1.30 

1.50 

1.42 

1.43 
1.43 

1.36 

n 

1.M 

33 

1.50 

;.4S 

B4 

.es 

.90 
.76 

.SO 

.75 
1.00 

.74 

.60 
.53 

.54 

■M> 

.a 

36 

.13 

.18 

.12 

.20 

.13 

.34 

37 

38 

39 

3.90 

3.40 

4.50 
6.75 

40 

4.00 

4.60 

....,..„. 

3.74 

41 

42 

.64 

.48 

.50 



.so 

.52 

.55 
1.00 

43 

44 

45 

.87 

.85 

4t3 

.90 

.68 

.78 

.55 

46 

.81 

47 

1.08 

1.10 

.80 

1.20 

1.00 

1.04 
.81 

.«» 

4H 

.81 

49 

.38 

.34 

.55 

.36i 
.4? 

.4S 

50 

.48 

51 

LSO 

4.60 
1.06 

1.75 
1.42 

2.00 

1.30 

1.43 

1.70 

1.45 
1.45 

.^2 

53 

2.76 

•     2.40 
2.65 

1.93 

2.76 

54 

65 

3.76 
4.26 

6.80 

6.76 
6.26 

10.40 
&40 

7.SO 

66 

57 

6.00 

6.40 

68 

6.75 

Mt 

8.00 

80 

S.50 

61 

bCbi(»f^, 
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REPOET  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ah$traot  of  proposals  received  and  oontraots  awarded  in  New  York  eify,  under 
(Non.— Ftgnres  in  luge  type  denote  the  ntea  at  which  contnota  have  been  awuded; 


Class  IS. 

AOBtCDLTUSAL  DIPLBIIKIITB. 

(Deliveiable  packed  In  qaantlties  as  re- 
qnired.), 


t 

•o 

J 

0 

o 

I 

1 

1 

1 

g 

S 

1 

a 

a! 

1 

< 

Print*  of  deUvet;. 


I 


Axle-grease,  of  2  dozen  boxes  each,  per 
dozen oases. 


Bags,  grain,  seamless,  2|  bnshels....dos. 


Corn-planters,  hand  ... 

Corn-planters,  1-horss . 
Corn-planters,  2-hor8e . 
Com-shellers ... 


Cradles,  grain,  4  fingers,  with  scythes, 
packed  in  cases doz. 

CnltiTatoTB,  l-horse 

Cnltivators,  walldng,  2-horse , 


Fanning-mills 

Feed-ontters 

Forks,  hay,  c.  s.,  8  oval  tines,  S|  feet 
handles,  packed  in  cases doz. 

Forks,  hay,  o.  s.,  4  oral  tines,  Si  feet 
handles,  packed  in  cases doz. 

Forks,  mannre,  o.  s.,  4  oval  tines,  long 
handles,  packed  in  cases ...doz. 

Forks,  manure,  c  s.,  5  oval  tines,  long 
handles,  strapped  fermle,  packed  In 
cases dot. 

Handles,  ax,  SS-inch,  hickory,  all  white 
(namples  of  1  dozen|iequired),  packed 
incases doz. 


Handles,  bay-fork,  H  feet,  packed  in 
cases ..............doz 

Handles,  hoe,  planters',  packed  in  oases, 
doz 


Handles,  pick,  36'inoh,  Xo.  I,  packed  In 
cases doz 

Handlea.  plow,  left-hand do. 

Haijdles,  plow,  right-hand do. 


6M 


435 


3.13 
333 


433 


,70 


a.  72 
a.S4 

b.4Ti 


.94 

.72 


2.00 


.<5 


27« 
S6 

86 

7 

224 

51 


a.  72 
0.55 
al.l9 
0.99 
»2.10 
a2.£0 
M.  98 
02.10 
M.85 
al.9S 
M.32 
ol.SO 
M.  20 
al.  iO 
M.50 
al.74 
M.IO 
at.  20 


al.9( 

al.97 
02.88 
^L85 
M.88 
»3.M 


44 

80 

176 

S8 

36 
7 

994 
81 
96 

39 


04.99 


ed*.*4 


1,541   1,941  L25 


89 
»T 

94 

94 
96 


9.93 
3.33 

3.19 

9.19 


1.40 
1 


.60 

.96 

1.26 


al.65 
al.40 
al.l0 

al75 
of.  60 

al.99 
al.80 

il-»4i 

al.40 


oChicaso. 

b  New  York. 

e  New  York  or  Chicago. 

((Kot  boxed. 


«  Wood  beam. 

/Steel  beam.    All  polnta, 

oWithssring. 


oogle 
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aittriitemtnt  0/  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  ««)i>ice— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


if 

III 

M 

a 
0 

\ 

1 

i 
i 

ad 
1 

•S 

1     . 

E? 
.1 

1 

9 

Ho 
.0 

Turner,  Day  and 
Woolworth  Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

1 

a! 

i 

5i 

i 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

.1 

1 

•a 

si 

i 

II 

s 

3 

i 
1 

i 
5 

0 

1 

S.lt 

1 

• 

2 
3 

4 

6 

6 
7 
8 
» 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

8.00 

18 
10 

21.00 

20.  so 
4.  SO 

?0 

S.70 
3.  SO 

It.  60 
15.62 
3.90 

2.4S 

?1 

al6.50 

• 

22 
23 

3.00 

;12.2t 

&3.S0 

t3.25 
013.5U 

24 

7fl 

«I2.00 

26 

27 

/i!).ao 

10.S0 

IS.  so 

28 

30 

02.37 
n2.67 

a3.37 
a3.74 

aS.37 
03.70 

OS.  SO 
a«.10 

. 

2.85 
4.14 
8.25 

5.75 

1.50 

.54 

31 

32 
33 

34 

m 

36 

37 

tl.85 

1.99 

1.S4 

1.60 
1.20 
LOO 

38 
3ft 

0.54 

al.20 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 

46 

•.90 

1.35 

1.40 

47 
48 

1.60 

i.4r 
1.47 

4ft 

SO 

SI 





i  Without  saam-wheel. 


i  New  York,  Saint  Loois,  Chioago,  Saint  Paul,  Slonx  City,  Eanaas  City. 
Jc  Half  to  be  deUvered  in  60  days,  half  in  tO  days,  (ton  dsW  Ot  OOBtnoti 


lit  taken  ia  bnadlei,  8  cents  dotenlets. 
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616     REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Ahttraetof  propotah  received  and  contraets  awarded  in  Sew  Torkatjf,  under 
IKOTB.— Tignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  vhioh  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  12— Continned. 
▲QBlCDLTuau.  IHFLEUBNTS— continued. 

1 
OP 

1 
^ 

f 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

■A 

a 

y 

Polnto  of  deUvery. 

1 

1 

1 

•«1 

i 

• 

8 

1 

i 
1 

20 
82 

2,650 

407 
168 

23 

US 

8S 

83 

64 

6 

22 

1 

2 

3 
76 

35 

65 

112 
279 
36 

30 
3i» 

9,650 

4or 

168 
33 

118 
83 
83 

64 

6 

99 

1 
3 

3 

73 

3S 
69 

137 

37» 
36 

a6L12 
oft. 92 
oil.  44 
051.24 

1.09 
1.40 

02.00 

4 
5 

Harrow  teeth,  square,  {  x  10  inches,  headed. 

e9.»9 

6 

Harrows,  40  teeth,  |  x  10  inches,  headed. 

d4.2! 

4.50 

ij 

Hoes,  guden,  solid  shanks,  o.  s.,  8-inch.doz. 

Hoes,  grab,  e.  s.,  oval  eje,  Ko.  2 do.. 

Hoes,  planters'.c  s.,  solid  shanh,  S-inob.do.. 

Hoes,  planters',  c  s.,  lO-inch,  with  eje.  -do. . 

Knives,  hay do.. 

Machines,  mowing,  single-trees,  doable- 
trees,  and  neok-yohe  complete,  with  two 

03.93 

2.16 
4.13 

3. 32 

8 
g 

10 
11 
12 

03.54 

14 
15 

7.90 
XL  98 

16 
17 

18 
10 

Haehlnea,  mowing  and  reaping  combined, 
single-trees,  double-trees,  ana  neck-yoke 
complete,  with  1  dozen  extra  sections  for 

20 
21 

Uacbines,  reaping,   single-trees,   doable- 
trees,  and  neck-yoke  complete,  with  two 

22 

Machine,  thrashing,  6-horse  power,  com- 
plete, with  stacker,  mounted  power,  and 
all  necessary  belting  and  flxtnres 

Machines,  thrashing,  S-horse  power,  com- 
plete, with  stacker,  moanted  power,  and 
all  necessary  belting  and  fixtures 

Machines,  thrashing,  10-borse  power,  com- 
plete, with  stacker,  mounted  power,  and 
all  necessary  belting  and  fixtures 

Ox-bow  keys,  2-lnch doz. 

Ox-bows,  2-inoh..... do.. 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  5  to  6 
pounds doz. 

Plows,  T.ineh,  o.  s.,  l.borse,  with  extra 

* 

23 

24 

a4.01 

.50 

.50 

3.99 

420 

26 
27 

OA5.65 
ai6.75 

4.50 

28 
29 

30 
31 

J.  7! 

32 

Plows,   8-inoh,  0.  s.,  l-horse,  with  extra 

33 

Plows,  9-inob,  0.  s.,  I-borse,  with  extra 

, 

o  Chicago. 

5  If  taken  in  bundles,  5  cents  dozen  less. 

e  Steel. 

d  Or  will  hmish  45-teeth  harrows  same  size  at  $4.98  each. 

e  Solid  steel  teeth. 

/New  York. 
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If 

15 

II 
1^ 

B 
a 
O 
oS 

1 

1 

5 

1 

i 

1. 
1^ 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 
4 

i 

s 

a: 

1 

Points  of  deliTeiy.                             ' 

—  V 

•<8 

12 
^1 

i< 

ill 

•<1 

•W 

o 

1 
1 

1 

1 

6 

i 

1 

o 

8  . 

1" 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

4.40 

8.60 

4.60 

A 

a9.1S 

a2.36 

/4.ao 

04.10 

/8.08 

i>§.!IO 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

3.90 

4.00 
4.00 

13 

08.18 

a<.»5 

10.60 

6.45 

14 

15 

80.75 

86.00 

•r.oo 

82.00 

84.45 
84.45 

71.  OS 
CLOe 

58.96 

34.rs 

40.00 

70.00 
74.00 

384IO 

88.00 
1784.90 

16 
17 

18 

63.50 

20 

S66.00 
oSr6.0O 
04Oy.<N> 

n 

• 

n 

tA 

/.43 

V.48 



n 

26 

/4.a) 

04.20 

1.10 

i4.80 

28 

tt.4S 

5.28 
S.62 
5.7* 

n3.00 

8.75 
8.76 

80 
81 

IS.C4 

m 

a.r» 

m 

f  18  dd<Tend  at  Chicago ;  7  deliTored  at  Saint 

Louis;  5  delivered  at  Kansas. 
AConmon. 
<  California. 
J  New  Tork  or  CUoago. 


i:  For  Sionx  City. 

1  For  all  points. 

n  All  points  except  Sionx  Ci^. 

oBacb. 
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618     REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Ahgtract  ofpropomh  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Torh  <ity,  under 
(Note. — FiKnrra  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbioh  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  12— Continaed. 
AOBICDLTDSAI.  iHPLEMBinB— oontlnned. 


i 


3 
i 


I 

h 

OB 


o 

a 

O 
od 
8 
.1 


Point*  of  delivery. 


I. 

an 
3. 


r. 


5-33 


Flows,  10-inch,  0.  s.,  2-horse,  with  extra  share. 


Plow,  ll-lnch,  c  8.,  2-hor8e,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  12-inah,  c  a.,  2-hor8e,  with  extra  share 

Flows,  U-inch,  o.  a.,  2-hor8e,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  breaking,  10-inoh,  with   rolling  coulter, 

saage-wheel,  and  extra  share 

Plows,  breaking,  12-inoh,  with    rolling  oonlter, 

gange-wheel,  and  extra  share 

Plows,  breaking,  13-inob,  with  rolling  coulter, 

EBQge-wheel,  ana  extra  share 

Plows,  breaking,   14-lnch,  with   rolling  coulter, 

gange-wheel,  and  extra  share 

Plows,  shovel,  double 

Plows,  shovel,  siogle 

Pumps,  iron,  open  top,  pitcher  spout,  8-inoh  cylinder. 

Pumps,  wood 

Pump  tubing,  wood,  with  necessary  couplings,  per 

foot feet. 

Bakes,  bay,  sulky 


Rakes,  hay,  wood,  12  teetb,  2  bows dos. 

Sakes,  malleable  iron,  handled,  12  teeth do. . 

Scoops,  grain, medium  quality.  No.  4 do.. 


Scythes,  grass,  assorted,  36  to  40  inch,  packed  in 
cases doz 


Scythe-snaths do. 

Seed-drills .... 


174 

1 
3SS 


210 

16 

24 
260 
116 
23 
2S 

41S 
53 


150 

216 
18 


137 

134 
16 


14» 

1 
3S9 

SO 


a3.85 
US.4S 


Mr.7» 

WS.e4 10.06 


7.02 


8.16 
a  78 


are 
ir 
94 


9% 
as 

4tS 


ISO 

aio 

18 

137 

134 
10 


10.00 

10.00 

10.50 
L76 
1.78 


tia.so 


11.00 
iLoe 

12.10 

12.32 
1.73 
1.50 


04.00 
M.25 
>».7S 

&00 
8.00 

10.00 

;10.50 

;10.S0 

;10.90 

el.  60 
el.  60 


1.63 


(n.W 
111.45 
liLTS 
/l.M 
JhW 
6.1s 
5.(0 
/6.W 
/6.75 

4.6( 
/4.«5 
/5I5 


A 


a  Light. 

b  Heavy. 

«  Wood  beam. ' 

d  No  sample. 

«  Delivered  at  Chicago  tied  strongly  in  bundle*. 
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aiitrtitement  of  March  10,  lSSJ,for  goods  for  the  Indian  »«i:vtc«— Ccntinned 
iwods  ware  made  on  oompuiaon  of  aamplea  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


i 

u 

Hi 

ad 


I 

(4 


I 


i 


It 

a  a 

1^ 


8 


^5 


I 

It 

■g 


Points  of  deUvery. 


s 


W" 
s 


I 
3 


I 
I 


N 
^ 


1 


so 
J' 


1.49 


f.40 

1.20 


.07 


2.00 


U.tO 


3.00 

.or 

12.00 


2.16 
.0«i 


i.rs 


1.47 


S.7S 

e.io 


4.W 
1.70 


4.18 


1.78 


13.45 
12.05 
12.95 
12.45 


14.00 


/6.25 


04.20 
^40 


5.40 


4.20 

S.50 

•.99 


5.99 


5.00 


el.  49 
«1.74 

/1 .39 

/1. 41 

AS.  41 

AS.04 

AS.  14 


/*.98 


.93 

2.12 
ff5.76 

4.69 
3.25 


(.14 
6.14 


6.75 
4.60 


/Chioaco. 

a  New  Toric 

ft  Chicago,  in  bnndlei,  extra  tied;  if  to  he  borlaped,  add  13  cents  per  dozen ;  if  to  be  cased,  a^f 

15  oents  per  dozen. 
iAll  points. 
i  AH  points  exoept  Sioox  City. 
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620     REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abitraet  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Ifew  Tork  ci(y,  uuitr 
[NOTR.— Figares  in  larce  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraeta  hare  been  awarded; 


CU488  12— Contlnned. 
AGBICULTURAL  niFLEiiiHTB— contioned. 


Seeders,  broad^oaet,  hand 

Seeder,  broad-caat,  for  l-horse  wagon 

Seeder,  broad-cast,  for  2-horae  wa^on 

Sbovels,  steel,  lonfi-handle,  No.  2,  round  point,  not 
loss  than  65  pounds  per  dozen,  in  bunolee,  extra 
tied doz. 


Shovels,  steel,  short-handle,  No.  2,  square  point,  not 
less  than  55  pounds  per  dozen,  in  bandies,  extra 
tied doz. 


SioUea,  TSto.  8,  grain doz 

Spades,  steel,  long-handle,  No.  3,  not  less  than  60 
pounds  per  dozen,  in  bundles,  extra  tied doz. 


Spades,  steel,  short-handle.  No.  3,  not  less  than  60 
pounds  per  dozen,  in  bundles,  extra  tied doz . 


Swamp  (orbnsh)  hooks,  bandied doz. 

Wheelbarrows,  all  iron.  No.  4,  tnbnlar,  or  equal 

Wheelbarrows,  garden,  medium  size 

Yokes,  ox,  large,  oiled  and  painted 

Yokes,  ox,  medinm,  oiled  and  painted 

Plow-beamB,  for  7-lnch  plows 

IMow-hcaius,  for8-incb  plows 

Plow-bcanr.,  for  lu-inch  )iluws 

Plow-beanifl,  for  12-in<'h  plows  ............ .. 

PIow-be.i^i8,  for  14-incti  ])low8 ...............^ 

Plow-he.iuis,  for  J2-iiK-.li  hreaking 

Plow-beiiius,  for  14-iDch  breaking 


52 


118 


60 


01 


10 


114 


39 
216 

80 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


& 


sa 


118 


•1 


lo 


114 


8 
4» 


39 
91« 


80 


tz 

§ 

i 

1 

H 

9 

S 

c5 

& 

< 

Points  of  delivery. 


2.60 


3.1  S 

2.50 

2.25 

14.00 

14.00 


9 

'A 


5.20 


2.75 
3.95 
4.25 
3.80 


2.50  I 


5.63 

5.61! 

4.W 

05.76 

a&7S 

■4.es 


&6I 

5.63 

4.75 

06.76, 

05.76 

<4.m 

2.06 
166 

5.63 
5.62 
4.60 

ti.'i 
oLK 

5.6S 

5.6! 

4.60 

■4.76 

04.75 

04.  •> 

8.M 

ti&lO 


a  Chicago. 


(  No  sample. 


eBIaok. 
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1 

a 

1 

i 

1 

n 

n 

00 

1 

0$ 

1 

n 

i 

a 

-5 

a 

n 

1 

Points  of  deliveiy. 

1^? 

3 

lis 

1 

§ 

t 
1 

1 
1 

d 

3 
u 

1 
_l_ 

1 
1 

U 

I 

1 

2 

a 

4 

s 

s.** 

dlO.26 

<!9.76 
dlO.25 

6.50 
6.  GO 

S.24 

4.74 

B.24 
4.74 

4.70 
5.64 
5.80 

S.00 
5.64 
5.89 

a7.85 
05.70 

a7.85 
05.70 

2.50 
5.70 

6.70 

fi 

4.38 

s.e4 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

1? 

4.61 
4.» 

2.75 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

&M 

elO.25 
dlO.75 

elO.25 
dlO.76 

0L76 

5.24 
4.74 

5.24 
4.74 

8.25 

5.64 
5.80 

55.64 
65.88 

8.60 

19 
20 

4.« 
4. 48 

t,8t 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

07 

4.M 
4.4* 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

*■ 

5.24 

6.90 

a.*9 

5.50 

5.30 
5.30 
5.50 
2.25 

?l 

3.40 
3.7S 

3.39 

35 
36 

02.85 
a2.25 

39 
40 

.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.50 

41 

• 

4t 

4S 

46 

47 

dPolisIied. 


(Tabular  Barrow  and  UacUne  Company. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE    INTERIOR. 


Ahstraot  of  propotalt  received  and  oantraett  awarded  in  Hew  York  oity,  under  adMrtiw* 
ni«iit  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goode  for  the  Indian  service — Contiuaed. 

[NOTB.— Figarea  in  Jarge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraota  have  been  avaided;  awatda  were 
made  on  comparlaon  of  aamplea  which  aooompanied  bids.] 


Claw  13. 

waooxb  ass  waooh  fixtubes. 

(DeliTerable  packed  in  qnantitiea  as  reqniied.) 

KOTB. — Axletrees,  bolsters,  eveners,  honnds, 
reaches  and  tongnes  tobesawedandrongli 
flnlshed  on  "shsper"  to  sliape  and  size, 
withont  boring  or  mortlsini;.  Axletreeenda 
to  lie  tapeied  bnt  not  tamed  to  At  skeins. 
Karrow  traclc,  4  feet  8  inches ;  wide  track,  6 
feet  2  Inches. 


I 
M 


■a 

e 


ll 

a 


Points  of  dellreiy. 


i 

1 

.a 

j> 

V 

o 

0.39 

0.48 

J^^^ 

.51 

.39 

.53 

.4t» 

.62 

:!1 

.65 
>T6 

.38 

.88 

.70 

1.25 

.33 

.48 

.39 

.51, 

.4il 

.82 

.44 

.86 

.S3 

.75 

.SN 

.88 

.70 

1.25 

.30 

.27 

.34 

.32 

.39 

.35 

.33 

.45 

.3« 

.28 

.25 

.34 

.31 

.38 

.33 

.45 

.20 

.27 

.33 

.29 

%l 

.30 

.45 

.30 

.27 

.22 

.30 

.3.t 

.40 

.3M 

.45 

a.iO 

.41 

0.40 

.41 

29 


Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon : 

21  x31,  narrow  track 

2lx3|,  narrow  track 

2}  X  3],  narrow  track 

3x4,  narrow  track 

ii  X  44,  narrow  track 

3lx4l,  narrow  track 

4x5,  narrow  track — 

4i  X  5^,  narrow  track 

Axletret'H,  hickory,  wagon; 

2 J  X  ;ij,  wide  track 

2}  X  3}.  wide  track 

3x4,  wide  track 

3i  X  4i,  wide  track 

3^  X  4^,  wide  track. 

4x5,  wide  track 

4i  X  5^,  wide  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  front: 

21  X  'i\,  narrow  track 

2i  X  4^,  narrow  track 

3  X  4J,  luirrow  track........... 

3^  X  5,  narrow  trfick.. 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  fhint: 

2ix3i,  wide  track 

'  2)  x4i,  wide  track 

8  X  4|,  wide  track 

3i  X  5,  narrow  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear: 

21x3,  narrow  track 

2}x3^,  narrow  track 

8x4,  narrow  track 

3i  X  4i,  narrow  track 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear: 

2i  X  3,  wide  track 

2}  X  3i,  wide  track _ 

3  X  4,  wide  track 

8|x  4i,  wide  track 

Bows,  narrow  track,  per  set  of  5 sets 

Bows,  wide  track,  per  set  of  5 do. 


33 
20 
82 

128 
86 

180 
94 
64 

13 
56 

64 
106 
116 

63 
76 

48 
106 
113 
156 

46 

10 
116 
115 

26 

66 

74 

160 

6 

10 
122 

66 
214 

743 


33 
30 
•3 

138 
«• 

ItM> 
94 
«4 

13 

SO 

«4 

ION 

lis 

S3 
7S 

48 

io« 

113 
ISS 


6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 


6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.48 
6.40 
6.40 


iio 
lis 

36 

so 

74 
IflO 


133 

•6 

314 

748 


.30 
.SO 
.30 
.30 

.10 
.30 

«»» 

.30 

.30 
.30 
.80 
.30 

.30 
.30 
.30 
.10 


a  l{x  I  inch,  oak. 


6  Only. 
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Atriraet  a/ yropotaU  reeeivtd  and  eontraoU  awarded  in  Neui  York  eitjf,  under  adv«rtii«- 
meni  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — ContiDned. 

(Hon.— Figures  In  larxe  type  denote  the  ratea  at  whioh  contraota  have  been  nwuded ;  awuda  vera 
made  on  oompariaon  of  aamples  which  aooompanied  bid*.] 


J 

I 


26 


C1.AS8  13— Continaed. 
WAG0S8  AliD  WAOON  FIXTUBE8 — Continued. 


Covers,  29-inch,  8-oimco  dnek,  10  x  14  feet,  full 
sixe,  free  from  sizing,  with  3  tio-ropt-s  each 
aide.  Seams  te  be  with  the  width  and  not 
lengthwise  of  the  cover 


Evenerg,  oak,  wafron,  1}  incheB  thiok,  4  inches 
wide  at  center,  BWuches  wide  at  ends.  FuU- 
ironed,  with  ends  riveted  ;  top  and  bottom 
plates  at  center  with  }-incb  bole  and  stay- 
chain  eyes;  narrow  track sets. 

Sveners,  oak,  wagon,  wide  track,  same  condi- 
tious  as  narrow  track seLs- 

Eveners,  oak,  wagon,  plain,  1}  inches  thick,  4 
inches  wide  at  center,  3^  inches  wide  at  ends, 

narrow  track sets. 

Eveners,  oak,  wagon,  plain,  IJ  inches  thick,  4 
iDcbes  wide  at  center,  3^  inches  wide  at  ends, 

wide  track sets. 

Felloes,  hickory,  wagon,  bent : 

IJ  X  IJ  inches do.- 

l|  X  Ig  inches  do. . 

14  X  1^  inches do,. 

l|  X  1|  inches do.. 

l|  X  IJ  inches do.. 

2x2  inches do.. 

Felloes,  oak,  wagon,  bent : 

2x2  inches' do.. 

2J  X  2i  inches ,do.. 

2J  X  2J  inches  do.. 

Felloes,  oak,  wagon,  sawed  : 

IJ  X  2  inches,  cased do.. 

2  X  24  inches, cased do.. 

2  X  2|  inches,  casctl do.. 

2J  X  3  inches,  ca.'^ed do.. 

Honnds,  oak,  wagon,  front,  Spieces,  side  pieces 
48  inches  long,  l|luches  thick,  2  inches  wide; 
front  and  rear  ends  2}  inches  wide  18  inches 
from  front  end.  Sway-bar  48  inclios  long,  IJ 
inches  thick,  2  inches  wide  the  whole  length, 

cased seta 

Hounds,  oak,  wagon,  pole,  2  nieces,  34  inches 
long,  1 J  inches  thick,  2^  inches  wide  at  rear 
end  of  curve,  tapering  to  2J  inches  wide  at 
rear  end,  23  inches  wide  13  iuchos  from  front 
end  at  front  of  curve,  with  usual  shape  and 

taper  to  front  end,  cased sets. 

Hounds,  oak,  wafion,  rear,  2  pieces,  48  inches 
long  and  2  inches  thick,  2J  inche*  wide  at 
front  end,  2}  inches  wide  at  rear  end,  anil  21 
inches  wide  11  inches  from  front  end  at 

cnrve,  cased seta. 

Hobs, oak, 7i  x9 do.. 

Hnbe,  oak,  8  X 10 do 


a  v.  8.  yacht  dnck. 
b  Mount  V'ernon  duck. 
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E 
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441 


618 


250    430 


150 


10 
10 
45 
12 
14 
39 

70 
24 
76 

170 

175 

28 

10 


40O 


525 


ISO 


11 

lO 
lO 

4r 

13 
14 

S9 

70 
i)4 
76 

170 
17.1 

!)«< 
lO 


389 


331 


I 


325  33.1 
10  I  lO 
U,        1.1 


a 
d 

CD 


Points  of  delivery. 


a2. 85 
63.33 

C3.45 


.34i 


.34) 


.Hi 


d.iO 
d.50 


(f.40 
d.SO 


.15 


.Hi 

.3.1 
.66 
.75 

.83 
l.OO 
1.30 

1.12 
1.33 

2.«0 

l.OO 
I.IO 
1.30 
3.00 


.33 


.30 


.34 
.73 
.73 


.15 

.58 
.(i7 
.82 
.88 
1.02 
1-25 

1.08 

1.03 

1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 


.45 


.26 


.36 
.85 
,96 


c  Army  duck, 
d  With  2  elovisea. 


1.05 
1.35 
2.10 

1.40 
1.90 
2.25 


.85     11 
12 
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REPOBT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahttraet  ofprt^oiaU  received  and  contract!  awarded  in  New  Tort  eUf,  umitr 
[Note.— Fignre*  in  luge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontnct*  have  been 


24 


29 


Class  18— Contlnned. 
WAGOHB  AND  WAQOH  FiXTUBis— oonUnaed. 


Hnbe,  oak,  8|  z  U »et» 

Hobs,  oak,  9x12 do.. 

Hobs,  oak,  10  z  12 do.. 

Beaobes,  oak,  sliding,  for  8-inoh  wagon,  9  feet  6  Inohes  long,  3|  z  t{  inohea  at 

trout  end  and  plate,  2|  z  1|  Inobea  at  rear  end , 

Reaches,  oak.  sliding,  for  8}-incb  wagon,  9  feet  6  inches  long,  8{  z  1{  inohes  at 

front  end  and  plate,  2|  z  II  inohes  at  rear  end 

Beaches,  oak,  sliding,  for  3i-inoh  wagon,  9  feet  <  inches  long,  3{  x  1{  inohes  at 

front  end  and  plate,  2|zl{  inohes  at  rear  end 

Skeins,  wagon: 

21 X  7i  inches,  not  lens  than  S4  lbs.  per  set,  packed  in  oases  or  barrels ..  sets 
'  2}  X  8  inches,  not  le^  than  ii  lbs  per  set,  packed  in  cases  or  barrels.,  do.. 

8x9  inches,  not  less  than  64  lbs.  per  set,  packed  in  cases  or  barrels.. do.. 

3}  z  10  inohes,  not  less  than  68  lbs.  per  set,  packed  in  cases  or  barrels. do. . 

3i  z  11  inohes,  not  less  than  82  lbs.  per  set,  psoked  in  cases  or  barrels.do. . 

Spokes,hiiJkory,bnggy,l|-inch,"B"  quality,  cased do.. 

Spokes,  oak,  wagon: 

14-inch,  "B'^^qnality,  cased do,. 

ij-lnoh,  "  B  "  quality,  cased do.. 

2-inoh,  "B"  qnality,  cased do. 

2i-lnch,  "B"  qnality, cased do. 

2i-inch,  "B"  quality,  cased do. 

2i-inch,  "B"  quality,  cased do 

2Mnch,  "B"  qnality,  cased do.. 

8^nch,  "B"  quality, cased do.. 

84-inoh,  "  B  "  quality,  cased do.. 

3t  inch,  " B "  quality,  eased do.. 

KoTK.— Samples  of  i  set  hickory  and  1  sot  of  oak  spokes,  each  2  z  2^ 
inches,  required,  to  show  grade  and  flnlsh. 
Springs,  for  wagon  seats,  2-leat  26  inches  by  H  inohea  , per  pair. 

Springs,  wagon,  elliptic perponnd. 

Tongnes,  ash,  for  8-inoh  wagon,  12  feet  long,  34  Inches  wide  and  34  Inohes 
thick  at  bounds,  with  gradual  taper  to  ]|  inches  round  at  front  end 

Tongues,  ash,  for  34-inoh  wagon,  same  as  abore 

Tonenes,  ash,  for  8{-inch  wagon,  same  as  above ^ 

WhuBetrees,  hickory,  wagon,  full-ironed,  with  strap^rons  and  hooks  at  ends 
and  clamp-iron  with  rings  at  center,  cased 

Whiffletrees,.  hickory,  wagon,  plain,  caised 

Yokes,  nook,  hickory,  wagon,  Aill-iToned,  cased 

Yokes,  neok,  hickory,  wagon,  plain,  tnmed  to  shape  and  size,  cased 

Additional /or  Oarlitle  SehooL 

Bows,  narrow  track,  14  z  1, 2}  inohes  wide 

Springs,  wagon,  elliptic  14-inch,  4-lea(  3S-inch,  9  inches  between 

Springs,  wagons,  elliptic,  IJ-inch,  S-leai^  38-lnch,  9  inohea  between 


1 

•2 
•B 

£ 

» 

^ 

^ 

g 

s 

1 

1 

V 

<y 

6 

s 

< 

6 

8 

3 

600 

«M 

MO 

46* 

8M 

8M 

11 

11 

5 

9 

102 

IM 

86 

86 

27 

37 

29 

99 

89 

3* 

28 

33 

75 

73 

261 

361 

68 

68 

11 

11 

29 

3* 

7 

7 

4 

4 

8 

8 

805 

363 

12 

13 

260 

366 

260 

966 

780 

786 

1.794 

1.7»4 

443 

443 

632 

633 

188 

163 

80 

20 

30 

10 

16 

aUnpainted. 


»  Bright. 


eBlaok  and  nngrotmd. 
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tieerHsement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  tke  Indian  aerm'ce— Continued. 
iwanU  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.) 
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1 

a 
3 
a 

CO 

n 

e 

a 

t 

1 

■o 

►4 

g 
•< 

5 
1 

n 

o 
O 

W 

1 
o 

G 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

SaintLooiB. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicaga 

a 
a 

55 

.T5 

.90 

I.IS 

.34i 

.944 

.341 

1.00 
1.08 
1.25 

.39 

.39 

.39 

1.06 
1.24 
1.42 
1.78 
1.98 
1.48 

1.94 

V 

T 

4 

............ 

[ 

I 

1 

(1 

1.<H> 

1.12 
1.30 
1.50 
1.87 
2.08 
1.90 

1.50 
1-.50 
1.75 
1.90 
1.90 
2.20 
2.50 
2.75 
3.25 
3.75 

.60 
.07 

■ 

1 

7 

I.IN 

1..... 

R 

1..73 

1      * 

9 

1.69 

10 

1.87 

n 

1.30 

1.30 
1.39 
1.30 
1.39 
t.39 
l.«9 
1.79 
3.99 
9.49 
9.S9 

.621 
.06 

.39 

..19 
.39 

.94 
.97 
.39 
.971 

1? 

1  so 

I? 

1.96                  l-iW 

14 

2.14 
2.15 
2.20 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
•        3.50 
4.00 

.63 

.05i 

.83 
.84 
.85 

.27 
.07 
.34 
.08 

/.20 
/2.25 
/4.00 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

11 

16 

IT 

18 

19 

?n 

?i 

•f> 

o.63i 

J.06A 

c06 

.66 

?H 

24 

d.45 
<i.S4 
d.45 

26 

?8 

.32 
.07 
.37 
.08 

?<) 

^0 

, 

Rl 

3? 

11 

34 

«.06 
«.06 

be.O»H, 
6.94M. 

.07 
.07 

31 

36 

(( White  oak.  t  Per  ponnd. 

nrr  87  T  2      10 


/  DeliTered  at  Carlisle. 
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t)2G     KEPOUT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abttract  ofpropoaah  received  and  oontraetB  awarded  in  New  York  oitg,  un4ir 
[Kon Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  13— Continaed. 
WAGONS  AKD  WAGON  FncTUSEs— contlnaed. 

KoTB Price  of  loe  tniokn  to  comprise  honks, 

erener,  hickory  axle  4)  x  6  Inohea,  nabs  11  x  13 
Inches,  neck-yoke,  pole,  singletrees,  spokes  1|  x  81 
inches,  4  stakes  3  feet  long  for  nse  in  bolsters,  ana 
tires  1x4  inches;  bolsters  and  banks  to  be  3| 
inches  thick,  tops  heavily  plated  with  iron,  and 
the  latter  even  with  the  tops  of  wheels.     Ail 
otiier  wood-work,  incladiug  evener,  hoands,  neck- 

'  yoke,  pole,  reach,  sand-board,  and  singletrees,  to 
be  in  proportion,  folly  and  firmly  ironed. 

1 

1 

! 

s 

1 

3 

2 

1 

William  Uonow. 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

1 

3 
o 

2 

3 

2 
u 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

*  Wagons,  2}  X  8  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar- 
row track,  4  feet  8  inches.  Hickory  axletrees 

*  Wagons,  3x9  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar- 

row  track,  4  feet  8  inches.    Hickory  axletrees 

•Wagons,  3i  x  10  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar- 
row track,  4  feet  8  inches.    Hickory  axletrees 

*  Wagons,  si  x  11  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar- 

row track,  4  feet  8  inches.    Hickory  axletrees — 

*  Wagons,  2{  X  8  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  wide 

track,  5  feel  2  inches.    Hickory  axletrees - . 

119 
ISS 
88 
2 
41 
34 
90 
50 

1 

4 
1 

134 

lis 

0« 

4 

41 

39 

107 

es 

33.00 
34.00 
35.00 
36.00 
33.00 
34.00 
35.00 
38.00 

38.00 
39.00 
40.00 
42.00 
38.00 
39.00 
40.00 
42.00 

A34.90 

37.23 
3a  Ml 
40.50 
34.50' 
37.23 
q39.se 
40.50 

6 

*  Wagons,  3  X  9  ini:h  thimble  skein,  complete,  wide 

7 
8 
9 

•Wagons,  3i  x  10  inch  thhnble  skein,  complete, 
wide  track,  5  feet  2  inches.    Hickory  axletrees. . . 

•Wagons,  3i  x  11  inch  thimble  skein,  complete. 
wide  track,  5  feet  2  inches.     Hickory  axletrees . . . 

Wagon,  log  (or  log  truck),  4i  x  12  inrh  thimble 
skein,  complete,  narrow  track,  4  feet  8  inches. 

10 

Wagons,  log  (or  log  tracks),  4ix  12  inch  thimble 
skein,  complete,  wide   track,  6  feet  2  inches. 

.  7 

11 

Dnmp-cart,  complete,  1  horse,  wide  track.    Hickory 

1? 

Wagons,  thre»4pring,  capacity  1,200  pounds 

Bow8(u)     .....................;.................... 

1* 

65. 00 
»r.08 
S&OO 
X2.00 
xl.75 

13 

r.50 

r.«0 

3.M 

1.73 

14 

Covers 

IS 

W2.00 
2.25 
2.00 

1« 

17 

Trass  rods ........... 

•Prices  given  most  inclnde  brake,  evener,  lower  box,  neck-yoke,  singletrees,  stay-chain,  and  tongue; 
and  separate  prices  specified  for  bows,  8-onnoe  unsized  duck  covers,  spring-seats,  and  top  boxes.  Tlie 
sizes  of  wagon  bodies  to  be  as  follows:  22-inch  wagon,  IC  feet  6  inches  long,  12-iuch  lower  box,8-ittoh 
opper  box ;  3-inch  waeon,  10  feet  6  Inches  long,  13-inch  lower  box,  8-inch  nppsr  box ;  3i-inch  wagon,  10 
feet  6  Inches  long,  14-inch  lower  box,  10-inoh  upper  box ;  3i-inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inohea  long,  IS-incb 
lower  box,  10-inch  upper  box. 

tThe  above  132  for  Kansas  City  delivery,  and  are  as  many  as  I  con  afibrd  at  the  a1>ove  prices.  Bat  I 
will  deliver  at  Kansas  City  as  many  more  as  you  may  require  by  adding  |3  per  wagon  for  such  addi- 
tionil  nomber. 
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*iterii»emeiit  of  March  10, 18d7,/or  goods  for  the  Indiaa  8«r«to«— CoDlinued. 
amid*  were  made  on  comtMvlaan  of  sunplee  which  aooompanied  bida.] 


1 

1 

•  i 

i 

4 

^ 

£ 

^i 

> 

1 

<a 

g 

? 

& 

a 

g 

M 

1^ 

JS 

S 

» 

1 

K 

1 

-<i 

^ 

§ 

a 

^ 

^ 

1^ 

a 

? 

PoinUofdeliveiy. 

>» 

>> 

*; 

fr 

.•s 

J5 

tj 

1^ 

t 

o 

o 

u 

o 

a 

IS 
o 

1 

.a 

w 

5 

i 

1 

i 

1 

t2 

H 
1 

to 

u 

t> 

1 
i 

yS&SO 
zMSO 

36.25 
37.25 

38.00 
3t.00 

e 
03«.OO 

39.25 

vas.4M» 

«J7.00 

38.50 
37.50 

38.00 
3S.0O 

<3e.oo 

39.25 

1 

«30.00 

2 

to.  SO 

t31.00 

88.25 

40.00 

a*t.SO 

(39.00 

88.50 

40.00 

t41.SO 

3 

Its.  SO 

ft31.00 

88.25 

43.00 

42.25 

•42.00 

39.50 

42.00 

42.25 

4 

y3&S0 

3«l25 

38.00 

n3«.00 

C3S.OO 

36.50 

38.00 

03«.OO 

5 

z<O.SO 

37.25 
38.25 
39.25 

39.00 
40.00 
42.00 

30.25 

41.50 

»44.!}S 

m3r.OO 
<S».0O 
/49.00 

>75.00 

<drs.oo 

■40.00 
•70.00 

37.60 
38.50 
89.50 

39.00 
40.00 
42.00 

39.25 
P41.80 

42. 2S 

g 

142.50 

*4S.S0 

g 

■78.50 

0 

It.  SO 

10 

'43.  SO 

25.00 

>73.SO 

* 

1? 

.SO 

IT 

3.2S 

14 

a.so 

1.80 

15 

94M 

.rs 

IK 

! 

17 

1 

:  25  only  offered. 
a  I  wagon  awarded. 
6  2  wagons  awarded. 
d  5  wagon*  awarded. 
«  6  wagons  awarded. 
/  7  wagons  awarded. 
a  10  wagons  awarded. 
A 15  wagons  awarded. 
I;  20  wagons  awarded. 
1 22  wagooa  awarded. 


m  24  wagons  awarded, 
n  25  wagons  awarded. 

0  31  wagons  awarded. 
p  34  wagons  awarded 
q  40  wagons  awarded, 
r  Per  set. 

1  SO  wagons  awarded. 
1 87  wagons  awarded. 

u  To  be  delivered  with  wagons, 
w  Steel. 


X  With  wagons  only. 
y  35  only  offered, 
z  30  onlv  offered. 
■  Only  1  offered. 

*  Only  4  offered. 
'  Only  6  offered. 

*  Only  158  offered. 
•Each. 
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628     KKPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstraot  of  proposals  reeeired  aiiS  contraota  awarded  in  New  York  dtg,  undtr 
iSoTK. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  tbe  rates  at  wbicb  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  13-CoDtinoed. 

WAGONS  AMD  WAGOS  FIXTUKES— continued. 

Note.— Price  of  log  trucks  to  comprise  bunks, 
evener,  bickorj  axle  4J  x  5  inches,  hnbs  11 1 18 
inches,  neck-yoke,  pole,  singletreeB,  spokes  Ig  x  3i 
Inches,  4  stakes  3  feet  long  for  use  In  balstera,  and 
tires  J  X  4  inches ;  bolsters  and  bunks  to  be  31 
Inches  thick,  tops  heavily  plated  with  iron,  and 
tbe  latter  even  with  the  tops  of  wheels.    All 
other  wood- work,  including  evener,  bounds,  nock- 
yoke,  pole,  reach,  sand-board,  and  singletrees,  to 
be  in  proportion,  fully  and  firmly  ironed. 

1 

o 

1 

s 

i 
1 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

s 

3 

IB 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

*  Wagons,  2}  X  8  inob  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar- 

row track,  4  feet  8  inches.    Hickory  axletrees 

*  Wagons,  3x9  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar. 
row  track,  4  feet  8  inches.    Hickory  axletrees 

*  Wagons,  3i  x  10  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar- 

row track,  4  feet  8  inches.    Hickory  axletrees — 

*  Wagons,  3i  X 11  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  nar- 

row track,  4  feet  8  inches.    Hickory  axletrees  . . . 

*  Wazons,  2}  X  8  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  wide 

track,5  fcet2  inches.    Hickory  axletrees. ...... . 

119 
158 
88 
2 
41 
34 
90 
50 

1 

4 

.1 
6 

144 
ISM 

9« 

4 

41 

39 

lor 

68 

* 

■■■'io' 

y40.00 
Z42.00 
214.00 

;47.oo 

»40.00 
ZI2.00 
211.00 
;47.00 

■80.00 

'30.03 

■45.00 
•75.00 

38.00 
39100 
40.00 
42.00 
38.00 
39.00 
40.00 
42.00 

a34,Mi 
3(.50 

40.W 

6 

*  Wagons,  3x9  inch  thimble  skein,  complete,  wide 

30.  SO 

7 
8 
0 

'Wagons,  3i  x  10  inch  thimble  skein,  complete, 
wide  track,  5  feet  2  inches.     Hickory  axletrees. . . 

'Wagons,  3i  x  11  inch  thimble  skein,  complete, 
wide  track,  5  feet  2  inches.    Hickory  axletrees. . . 

Wagon,  log  (or  log  trnck),4i  z  12-inch  thimble 
skein, complete,  larrow  track,  4  feet  8  inches. 

39.  M 
40.00 

1 

10 

Wagons,  log  (nr  log  trucks),  4^  x  12-inoh  tbimble 
skein,  complete,  wide  track,  5  teet  2  inches. 

1 
1 

11 

Dump-cart,  complete,  1-horse,  wide  track.   Hickory 

1 r: 

IV 

Wagons,  thre»spring,  capacity  1,200  pounds 

1        05.10 

1 

1 

13 

1 

*  Prices  given  must  include  brake,  evener,  lower  box,  neck-joke,  singletrees, stay-cbain.  and  toD^; 
and  separate  prices  apeciflod  for  bows,  8-ounce  unsized  dack  covers,  spring  seats,  and  top  boxes-  Tbs 
sizes  oi  wagon  liodies  to  be  as  follows :  2i'inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  12-inch  lower  box,  S-iscb 
npper  box ;  3-inch  wagon,  10  feet  0  inches  long,  13.inch  lower  box,  8.inch  upper  box ;  3t-lneh  watmn,!* 
feat  6  inches  long,  14.mch  lower  box,  10-inch  upper  box ;  3J.inch  wagon,  10  feet  8  Inches  long,  U-iicli 
lower  Imx,  10-inoh  npper  box. 

t  Adapted  to  the  Pacific  coast  climate  and  with  California  brakes. 

X  25  only  oflered. 
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ttivarUiematt  of  March  10, 18tST,for  goods  for  the  Indian  aervioe—Coatinuei. 
imrd*  were  made  on  comparison  of  samplea  whioh  aooompanted  bids.] 


■3 


-a 


I 


I 


I 

o 

a 
a 
I 

P 


Points  of  delivery. 


•3 


'3 
u 


1 


V3&M 
f4a.M 
Z42.00 

;<s.oo 

y38.00 
>«0.00 

:45.00 

•78.00  ' 

■4.T0O 
»7iOO 


1 


3&00 
3>.0O 
40.00 
42.00 
38.00 
39.00 
40.00 
42.00 


3S.60 
39.  SO 
41.60 
42.  SO 
3S.50 
039.SO 

41.  SO 

42.  SO 


-3 


V40.S0 
142.50 
Z44.50 
;47.S0 
V40.50 
»«2.50 
Z44.S0 
!«7.50 

■80.50 

•80.50 

■45.50 
■  »75.50 


a  1  wagon  awarded. 
b  2  wagons  awarded. 
d  5  wagons  awarded. 
/7  wagons  awarded. 
ff  10  wagoDfvawarded. 


38.00 
89.00 
40.00 
42.00 
38.00 
39.00 
40.00 
42.00 


I 


36.00  j 
39.25  I 

41.50  I 

I- 
42.25 

30.00  I 

38.25 

94t.50 

r<l9.9i 


i  16  wa^rons  awardeil. 
j  17  wagons  awnrded. 
r  43  wagons  awarded. 
«  For  spring. 
r  For  spring  platform. 


4 

•3 
s 
o 


y37.50 
Z39.S0 
Ml.  50 
;44.50 
y37.50 
239.50 


Ui  » 


dy«0.00 

262.00 
/264.00 

6;«r.oo 

dyOO.OO 
d69.00 


2(1.50  I     j»4MO 

•44.50  I     <6r.oo 


'77.60 


•77.50 


<42. 50 
•72.60 


M4N».< 


I 


U.18.00 

t>es.oo 


y  35  only. 
2  30  only  offered. 
'  Only  1  offt-red. 
•  Only  4  offered. 
<  Only  6  offered. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  eontracts  awarded  in  Ifew  Tork  oUy,  tmder 
[KoTB.— Figares  1^  large  type  denote  the  ratea  at  wUoh  oontraots  have  been  awaided; 


Clamu. 

.     ai.Aa8,  one,  Ain>  rxvm. 

(Dellvelttble  packed  to  qnantttiea  as  reqalred.  Oil-oaiu  to  be  made  of  IC  tin. 
Material  fur  oaaea  to  be  1  Inch  thick  for  top  enda,  and  t  loch  thick  for 
aides  and  bottoms.  Cases  not  to  be  strapped.  Bids  may  also  be  made  for 
oils  in  "Jacket  cans.") 


s 


•s 

3 

or 


4 
5 
8 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
19 
18 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
2& 
23 
24 
26 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Chrome  yellow,  In  oil pounds 

Coal-tar gallons. 

Glass,  window: 

'  8  z  10,  Eastern  or  Kew  Tork  dassifloation,  A  qnality boxes. 

9xl2,Bsstem  or  New  Tork  elassi&oation,  A  qnaltcy do.. 

9zl3,Bastem  or  New  Tork  cUaslfloation,  A  qnality do.. 

9  X 14,  Eastern  or  Kew  Tork  dassiflcation,  A  quality do.. 

9 z  IS,  Eastern  or  New  Tork  classification,  A  qnality do.. 

10x12,  Eastern  or  New  Tork  dassifloation,  A  qnality tdo. 

10  z  13,  Eastern  er  New  Tork  classification,  A  qnality do.. 

10 z  14,  Eastern  or  New  Tork  classifloation,  A  qnality do.. 

10  z  18,  Eastern  or  Now  Tork  classifloation,  A  quality do.. 

10  x  18,  Eastern  or  New  Tork  ohisslfloatioo,  A  qnality do.. 

12  z  14,  Eastern  or  New  Tork  classifloation,  A  qnality do. . 

12z  18,  Eastern  or  New  Tork  classifloation,  A  quality do.. 

12zl8,  Eastern  or  New  Tork  dassiflcation,  A  quality do.. 

12  z22.  Eastern  or  New  Tork  dassiflcation,  A  qnality do.. 

12  z 28, Eastern  or  New  Tork  dassiflcation,  A  quality do.. 

12  zSn,  Eastern  or  New  Tork  classifloation,  A  qnality do.. 

12x88,  Eastern  or  New  Tork  dassiflcation,  A  quality do.. 

14  z  20,  Eastern  or  New  Tork  dassiflcation,  A  quality do. 

18 z20.  Eastern  ot  New  Tork  dassiflcation,  A  quality do.. 

18x22,  Eastern  or  New  Tork  classification,  A  quality..., '..do.. 

18  X  24.  Eastern  or  New  Tork  classification,  A  quali^ do. . 

Glaziers'  glass.outters only 

Japan gallons 

Lampblack,  in  papers pounds 

Lead,  red,  standard  brand,  dry do.. 

Lead,  white, pore, and  best do.. 

Ochre, Bochelle, in  oil <. do.. 

Oil,  harness,  in  cans,  cased gallons. 


985 
61 

123 
17 

3 

27 

11 

281 

3 

98 
63 
40 
29 
8S 
83 
23 
49 
10 
10 
11 

I 

1 

IS 
2S 


219 
282 


S,078 

25,32S 

2,120 

244 


»8S 
•1 

ir 

3 

97 

11 

Ml 

3 
98 
63 
4« 
99 
M 
«3 
33 
49 
19 
19 
II 

1 

I 
13 
33 


319 
383 


9,9r« 

93,333 

9,139 

344 


a  13  cents  per  pound ;  if  in  25.pound  cans,  i 
cent  less;  ii  in  100  pound  kegs,  1  cent  less. 
50  cents  in  barrels. 


«  80  cents  in  5-gallon  cans,  cased. 

d  Per  gallon,  double  five's,  square  cans. 

«  Gormaatown. 
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mktrHiement  of  MartA  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  «emo«— Continned. 
■iwaida  were  made  on  oomptriaon  «(  umples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

5 

Pi 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■a 
I 

a' 
pi 

0 

en 

1 

.1 

Pointa  of  delivery. 

t 
1 

t 
1- 

^ 

1 

s 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 
o 

•  >> 

ex 

1 

9 

:S' 

1.13 

.lai 
•ar 

a.4o 

i).40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
i).40 
3.40 

a.rr 
a.rr 
a.7r 
a.TT 
a.r» 
3.rr 
a.rr 

».43 
9.43 

a.rr 

3.77 
3.77 
3.77 

.07J 

0.13 

1 

f 

2.40 
2.40 

2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2  40 
2.78 
2.78 
2.78 
2.78 
2.78 
2.78 
2.78 
8.45 
3.45 
2.<78 
2.78 
2.78 
2.78 

2.21 
2.21 
2.21 
2.21 
2.21 
2.21 
2.21 
2.21 
2.58 
2.56 
2.56 
2.86 
2.56 
2.56 
2.56 
3.18 
3.18 
2.56 
2.56 
2.66 
2.56 
2.44 

6.50 
e.60 

1.89 
l.»» 
1.90 
J.09 
1.09 
1.99 
1.99 
1.90 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.32 
2.82 
2.32 
2.87 
2.87 
2.32 
2  32 
2.32 
2.32 

220 
220 
220 
220 
2.20 
2.20 
220 
2.20 
2.54 
2.54 
2.54 
2.54 
2!!4 
2.54 
2.54 
3.15 
3.  IS 
2.54 
2.54 
-       2.54 
2.54 

^ 

^ 

n 

7 

H 

n 

10 

- 

1) 

1? 

n 

14 

ii 

16 

17 

IB 

14 

?fl 

n 

Vo 

■>? 

2.08 

9.SO 

8.00 
3.M 

.75 

.09 
.0«ft 

2.50 

?i 

.70 

{.60 

i.or 

i.OSi 
I.O« 

i.50 

i.65 
.07 

.OH 

.87 

<1.85 

d.m 

COS 
.   e.091 
«.  loj 
/.06 
/.06 
t.OO 
4.04 

2.-. 
26 

?7 

28 
?9 

.06i 

:!? 

.■5.75 
4.95 
4.35 

.60 

30 
31 
3? 

j.06 

31 

.061 

.80 
1.05 
1.S0 

34 

3S 
Ml 

37 
38 

/StrioOy  pnre. 

«  Colgate's  Atiantic, 

h  In  kegs. 

1 26-pouid  cans ;  if  100-ponnd  kegs,  i  cent  less. 


j  Kot  less  than  1 'gallon  cans. 
k  In  5-2^1on  cons. 
I  New  iTork. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Aittraet  ofpropogah  received  find  contracte  awarded  in  New  York  eitg,  < 
[Note. — Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  latea  at  which  coDtraets  have  been  avaided; 


Class  14— Continaed. 

0LAS8,  OILS,  AND  FAIHT8— Continued, 


3 

a 


i 
1 


s 
& 


a 
Z 
•§ 

K 

•i 


Points  of  de- 
livery. 


^ 
^ 


OH,  kerosene,  fire-test  not  less  than  160°,  in  S-gaUon  tin  cans, 

cased gallons. 

Oil,  lard,  good  quality,  in  cans,  cased do.. 


Oil,  linseed,  boiled,  in  cans,  eased do. 

Oil,  linseed,  rav,  in  cans,  cased do. 

Oil,  Inbricating,  mlDeral,  crude,  in  cans,  cased do. 


Oil,  seTring-machine botttes. 

Paint,  Toof. gallons. 

Paper,  bnilding : ponnds. 


Paper,  tarred,  packed  in  crates,  strapped  .. 


..do. 


Pitch do- 
Potty do.. 

Resin do.. 

Turpentine,  In  cans,  cased gallons. 

TTmber,  burnt,  in  oil,  ground ponnds. 

Varnish,  copal,  1-galloncans gallons. 

Tarnish,  oopal,  5-gallon  cans do.. 

Wbiting pounds. 

Additional/or  OaHUU  SihooL 

Chrome  green,  in  oil ponnds. 

Olaw,  window,  11  by  16,  American,  A  quality Iwxes 

Glass,  window,  11  by  17,  American,  A  quality do.. 

Glass,  window,  12  by  12,  American,  A  qiialily do.. 

Glass,  window,  12 by  20,  American,  A  quality do.. 

Glass,  window,  14  by  30,  American,  A  quality. do.. 

Indian  red,  in  japan pounds. 

Ivory  black,  in  japan ;...do.. 

Knives,  potty 

Oil,  neat's-foot gallons 

Ocbre,  KoobeUe,  dry ponnds. 

Red,  Venetian, In  oil .' do.. 

Tools,  sash,  Nos.  Sand 8 dozen 


Varnish,  coach gallons. 


19,15t 
1,117 


2,096 
430 
.021 


1,160 

1,403 

10,770 

10,140 

1,405 

4,920 

4?0 

1,054 

973 

77 

136 

4,370 


50 


lO.lSS 
1,117 


3,0»S 
430 
«31 


1,160 
1,40S 

io,7»o 

19,140 

1.40S 

*,»iO 

4 -20 
1,034 

»r-Y 

13« 

4,»ro 


.80 


.59 
.56 
.23 
.24 
.91 
.20 
.01 

.54 
.44 

i.021 

.0.1 

.02} 

.03i 
.59 

.o»i 

.79 
.75 
-Oli 


.141^ 
.09 


.65 

.52 


.02 : 

.511 


.ni 


.16 


so 

3 

•t 

9 

3 

3 
SO 
SO 

S 

•  .90  <  1.00 
SO  .03  .02) 
SO  I     .09  .10 

1    I  3  00       ' 


-2o; 

2.78  1 

2.78 

2.78 

2--« 

I  3.45  1 

.27       '     .30. 
.27  .to 


2.50 


a  Per  gallon,  double  five's,  square  cans. 

b  Per  gallon ;  if  in  half  barrels,  5  cents  less ;  if  in  barrels,  10  cents  less. 


«  Per  100  poand& 
dinbladaera. 
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liitrlitement  of  JUaroh  10,  1887, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  »ert>ice— Continued, 
•vuds  wen  made  on  oomparuon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

1 

i 

a 

.9 
1 

1 

1 

< 

1 

o 

W 

0 

n 

1 
n 

i 
•1 

H 

a 

1 

f 

I 

w 

i 

1 

Points  of  deli  very. 

6 
o 

i 

1 

1 
3 
o 

5 

II 
1I 

4 

1 

.a 

1 
1 

'A 

1 

a 

.13 

.65 

.52 
.40 
.16 

.01 

.72 

.52 
.49 
.20 

.04 

.02A 

.04 
.02 

.04 

.ii 
.11 
.79 

.r4 

.00,% 
.14 

a.»r 

'2.77 
'.2.40 
!i.r7 

:t.45 

.24 
.26 

.18 
.95 
.02i 
.09 
.85 

1.38 

I.IS 

1 

.51 
.67 
.•8 

.81 

0.67 
0.50 

0.50 
a.  47 

2 

.SI 

.48 

• 

3 

4 
5 

n 

.15 
.18 
.21 

:;:;;::::::;;:: 

7 

:S 

.31i 

8 

9 
10 
11 

i.65 

I.SO 

.40 

.02 

.021 

.021 

.40 

.01A-„ 

.oi,V, 

12 
n 

.oi«, 

.oii 

.03 

>oi.% 

.01} 

.03 

.03 
.54 

'.'."".'. 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

1» 
•■•0 

d.621 
°<(.OIJ 

I.04 

.01«a 

•M 

22 

.«i 

.51 

«.ll 

.85 

.75 

t.70 

i:.6S 

/Jfel.OO 

hgcua 

1.49 

.10 
1.(10 

'".mi" 

"4 

*^5 

.80 
.70 

va 

27 
28 

2.011 
I.lli 

2!) 

31 
32 
33 
31 
35 

2.58 
2.56 
2.21 
2.56 
3.18 

31) 

37 

38 

39 



411 

1.43 
i.30 

41 

4" 

43 

.85 

44 

4i 

J.OT 

46 

.88 
1.00 

L25 
2.00 
1.25 

.88 
1.25 

47 

1.50 

48 
49 
SO 
51 

«Fer  ponnd ;  if  in  20-pouiid  cau.s,  i  cent  less ; 

/GUdeia. 

g  Coromorcial. 

A  4,370  ]>onnd8  only. 

1  Delivered  in  New  York  or  Cbicago. 


if  in  lOOponnd  kegs,  1  cent  less. 

i'  (^hicaeo. 
136  gfUlons  only. 
I  New  York- 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Aistract  of  propotalt  received  and  contraott  afearded  in  2ieto  York  eiiy,  umitr 
IKoTS.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rale  at  whleh  oontiaots  have  been  amidad; 


Class  IS. 

BBASS  AXD  IBOH  KETTLBS,  TIN,  TIirWABI,  BTC. 
(Deliverable  packed  in  qoantitiee  ae  required.) 


Boilers,  Trash,  IX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  size  21  s  11  x 

13  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted.  No. 8 dozen. 

Backets,  water, gBlvanlzed  iron^ 4  gallons do.. 

Candle-molda,  in  stands  of  8  molds  (per  dozen  stands) .  do. . 

Caodle^ttoks, planished  tin,  8-inoh do.. 

Cans, kerosene,  1  gallon,  common  top do.. 

Coffee-boilers,  2  qaarts,faU  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout 
and  handle .-. dozen. 

Coffee-boilers,  4  quarts,  full  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  apont 
and  handle dozen. 

Coffee-boilers,  S  quarts,  full  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout 
and  lukudle dozen. 

Coffee-mills,  iron  hopper  box do.. 

Coffee-mills,  Bide,  No.  1 do.. 

Coffee-mills  with  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper  Sponnds. only. 

Cups,  pint,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  ret'.nued,  riveted  ban- 
die dozen. 

Cops,  quart,  full  size,  stamped-tin,  retinned,  riveted 
bandle .* dozen. 

Dippers,  water,  1  quart,  full  size,  long  iron  handles,  riv- 
eted   dozen. 

Dippers,  water,  2  quarts,  full  size,  long  iron  handles,  riv- 
eted   dozen. 

Funnels,  1  quart,  fall  size,  plain  tin do.. 

Fnrnels,  2  quarts,  fUl  size,  plain  tin do.. 

Graters,  nutmeg • do.. 

Kettles,  brass,  2  gallons only. 

Kettles,  brass,  Sfgallons do.. 

Kettles,  brass,  3  gallons do.. 

Kettles,  brass,  Sgallons do.. 

Kettles,  brass,  6  gallons do.. 

Kettles,  brass,  10  gallons do.. 

Kettles,  camp  (nesU  of  threes  7, 11,  and  14  qnarts)>  gal- 
vanized Iron,  redlpped,  strapped  bottom nests. 

Kettles,  camp  (nests  of  three,  7, 11,  and  14  qoarts),  plain 
iron,  stropped  bottom nests. 

Kettles,  galvanized  Iron,  7  qnarts dozen. 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  11  quarts do.. 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  14  quarts do.. 


63 
111 

4 
74 
16 


131 


I 

s 


•3 
111 

4 
7* 
Id 


91 
40 

SO 
ITO 


ilO 
75 


19 
33 


i 

I 

■4 


i 

i- 

1 

g 

1 

1 

►» 

go 

Points  of  delivery. 


S.Y. 


An 

points. 


68 


3.09 
2.40 
4.30 

4.28 

13.30 


1,237  l,33r 
184       194 


335 

20 
9 
3 
8 
11 
13 
13 
8 
11 

8 

5S2 


78 


87 


33S  . 

30 

3 
8 
11 
13 
13 
8 
11 

8 

S63 


4r 


84 


87 


98 


Chicago 


63.78 


L73 


1.23 


1.82 


2.4S 


4.27 
8.43 


4.81 


.37i 


10.  W 
4.S0 

2.  SO 

■  H 

1.M 


tJM 

LIS 


1.80 
1.90 


2iS 
2.14 


.SO 

LIS 


.35 
.M 


K2H 

t.22 


.2li^ 
.24 


9.M 
■Mi 


a  111  dozen  only. 
b  New  York. 


e  Chicago. 

d  New  York  or  Pbnadelpl^a. 


r  100  dozen.     ^-^     e  187  doses. 
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aittrtitement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continned. 
■  wen  made  on  oomparlaon  of  umpira  whiob  acoompanled  bids. ) 


H 

1 

1-5 

< 

1 

3 

1 

1 

n 

1 
1 

1 

GO 

1 

n 

.a 

1 

■i 

ti 

1 

1 

rointa  of  delivery. 

i 

».T. 

As 
stkted. 

N.T.  1    N.T. 

N.T. 

S.Y. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T.orlj,  Y 
Chicsgoj""- 

i 

1».30 

6.U0 

6.75 

3.33 

^4 

1.75 
2.25 
1.50 
2.00 

1.25 
1.75 

1.75 
2.50 

2.0O 
3.00 

9.60 

1 

OS.OH 

a4.48 

3.98 

4.60 

64.45 
e4.67 

V 

3 
4 

.M 

s 

1.20 

I.i>S 

fl 

.  . 

2.25 
1.75 

2.75 
2.35 

a28 
2.75 

7 
8 
9 

10 

'i.40 
il.»4 

. 

I.70 
3.40 

:'j.«4 

H 

64.49 

62.73 

64.84 

63.15 
blG.40 

6.50 

62.48 

61.30 

63.4r 

2.67 

4.80 


n 

3.47 

e2.e3 
c3.  40 

c2.go 

j<:4.70 

dl4.02 

1A 

4.C9 

17 

18 

20 
71 

.39 

/.35 
k.4S 

.40 
1.43 

1.00 

p.40 

.SO 

23 

.49 

*n 

?S 

TA 

.76 
1.25 



.33 
.5^ 
.20 

V 

*rH 

*f9 

.21 

6.18i 
6.l8i 
6.181 
6.1  Si 
6.18i 

6.30 

61.45 
61.75 
el.  50 
el.8« 

61.30 
61.40 
el.  35 

6125 
62.55 
e2.40 
«2.75 
62.50 
62.90 
e2.70 
e3.10 
62.75 
6a  15 
e.2>S 
e3.35 

..'.'.'.. 

DO 

.21 



11 

.21 

t' 

.21 

HI 

.21 

114 

.23 

85 
16 

LTO 

1.60 

1.60 

1.30 

1.30 

2.47 

2.83 

2.98 
a73 

1.00 

1.30 

2.55 
2.60 

2.90 
2.75 

3.15 
3.00 

17 

L43 

38 
.10 
40 

41 

X47 

' 

2.47 
2.95 
3.10 

42 
43 
44 
4^ 

2.83 

46 
47- 
48 
49 

198 

' 

SO 
51 
52 
51 

6i 

CS 

s« 

i  Laoee  Mid  Grosjeu. 

j  10  cents  leas  for  New  Tork  delivery. 


k  17S  dosen. 
1 19  dosen. 


*  40  dozen.  ;  20  doien.         I 

t  50  doi6B»gitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abttraet  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Nev  York  eitf,  under 
(Note.— Fignres  In  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  15— Continued. 
BBASg  AKD  ISOK  KETTLES,  TIK,  TINWABE,  ETC.— continued. 


Lanterns,  tnbolar,  safely dozen 

Mutch-safes,  Japanned  iron,  solf-closini;,  medium  size  ...  do. 
Falls,  water,  heavy  tin,  retlnned,  10  quarts do. 

Palls,  water,  heavy  tin,  retlnned,  U  quarts do. 

Pans,  I  quart,  (oil  size,   deep   pudding,  stamped  tin,   re- 
tinned  dozen 

Pans,  2  quarts,  ftall'  size,  deep  padding,  stamped  tin,   re- 
tinned  dozen 

Pans,  dish,  12  quarts,  fall  size,  IX  stamped  tin,  retlnned.  .do. 

Pans,  dish,  18  quarts,  fall  si;e,  IX  stomped  tin,  retlnned. .do.. 

Pans,  dust,  japanned,  heavy do.. 

Pans,  f ry,  No.  4,  fbll  size,  wronght  iron,  polished do. 

Pans,  tin,  2  quarts,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retlnned do. 

Fans,  tin,  4  quarts,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retlnned do. 

Pans,  tin,  6  quarts,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned do . 

Plates, stamped tin,9inch,  baking, deep, Jelly do. 

Plates, stamped  tin, Dlnch, dinner do. 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  9-incb,  pie  do. 

Punches,  tinners',  hollow,  g-inch do. 

Punches,  tinners',  hollow,  i-inch do. 

Scoops,  grocers',  hand,  No.  20 do. 

Scoops,  grocers',  hand,  No.  40 do. 

Shears,  tinners',  bench.  No.  4,  Wilcox's 

Shears,  tinners',  hand.  No.  7 

Shears,  tinners',  hand.  No.  9 


11 

8 
187 


55 


166 

100 

33 

47 
405 

40 

91 

232 


672 
209 

2 

2  I 

7 

5 

7 
11 

8 


11 

8 

isr 

83 

lee 

lOO 
33 

4r 

4»S 
40° 
91 

339 

189 

973 

309 

3 

3 

7 

S 

7 

11 

8 


t 
J 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.T. 


4.95 
6.20 
1.25 
1.15 


5.20 


S.60 
4.80 


S^9 
IJM 

1.64 
.99 

.94 


points. 


2.33 


2.87i 


.471, 

.60 

2.67 

3.67i 

».«7i 
1.35 

.57 

.93 

il.33 

.31 

.»A 
.22» 


61.39 

t3.03i 


I 


a  Without  guards,  25  cents  less. 


Ii  New  Tork. 


e  Chicago. 
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adv^iiseinent  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  «ert»c6— Continued. 
avardB  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


6 
g 

a 

1 

H 
W 

1 

i 

1 

M 
u 

o 

s 

i 
a 

1 
1 

! 

i 

1 

1 

i 

M 
1     , 

i 

09 

1-5 

.      1-5 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

Chicago. 

If.T. 

N.T. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y.  or 
Cbinago. 

Chicago. 

N.T. 

N.Y. 

B 

s 

5,50 
1.12 

* 

66.45 
45.45 

1 

a«.00 

2 
3 

3.94 

3.90 

3,45 

2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.25 
3.75 
3.25 
3.75 

2.75 
3.00 

3.00 

3.00 
3.50 

62.50 
62.85 
c2.70 
e3  05 
63.15 
63.60 
<!3.  35 
C3.85 

6.50 
6.63 

6.70 
6.85 
62.7* 
63.97 
63.82 
61.67 

4 

« 
7 
8 
0 

4.» 

.60 

10 

11 

12 
13 

.BO 

.63 

2.75 

3.25 

.70 

14 
15 

.90 

2.68 

16 
17 

3.75 

18 
19 

20 
?1 

1  40 

1.40 

el.  65 

6.70 

6.05 

6.09 

61.42 

61.14 

61.65 

W 

.63 

.50 
.TO 

.85 
.32 

23 
74 

.95 

.49 
.92 

25 

1  24 

27 

•30 

29 

10 

.34 

11 

.'■H 

.24 

t? 

1.96 

T1 

3.30 

14 

1  40 

1.90 
2.70 

15 

2.20 

in 

3.80 
1.95 

1.08 

17 

ttR 

30 
40 

41 
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KEPOBT  OF  XHE  SECBETART  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 


Ah*lraet  of  proposals  received  and  eonlraots  awarded  in  New  York  eitjr,  mndtr 
[Note.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbioh  oontracta  have  been  awarded ; 


.  Clam  U— CantiDoed. 

BBA8S  AMD  IBOK  KETTLES,  TIM,  TUIWABE,  ETC.— continued. 


Solder,  medinm  qnaltty., ...poondB 

Solderine-irons,  Ko.  3, 1|  pounds  each pairs 

Spoons,  basting,  tinnei)  iron,  heavy dozen 

Spoons,  table,  tinned  iron, heavy do.. 

Spoons,  tea, tinned  iron,  heavy ......do.. 

Tea-pots,  planished  tin,  Ipints,  loood do.. 

Tin,  sheet,  10  by  U  inches,  IC,  charcoal boxes 

Tin,  sheet,  14  by  20  inches,  IC.  oharoosi do.. 

Tin,  sheet,  10  by  14  inches,  IX,  charcoal do.. 

Tin,  sheet,  14  by  20  inches,  IX,  charcoal do. 

Tin,  sheet,  14 by  80 inches,  boiler,  IX,  charcoal do.. 

Wash-basins,  stamped  tin,  flat  bottom,  retinned,  U  inches.doz. 

Zinc,  sheet,  36  by  84  inches,  Ko.9 pounds. 

Additional/or  CarUiU  School. 

Tin,  sheet,  12  by  24  inches,  IX,  charcoal boxes. 

Bucket.ears,  tinned,  No.l .'...gross 

Bucket-ears,  tinned.  No.  2 do.. 

Bucket-ears,  tinned,  No.3 do.. 

Bucket-ears,  tinned.  No. 4 do.. 

Bncket^arj,  tinned,  No.5  do. 

Bucket.«S'~S  tinned,  No.6 :...do. 

Bnckets,  wood per  H. 


t,S73 


138 


1,064 


1.047 


18 


40 

57 

90 

6 

42J 

7,020 


8 
12 
12 
10 
20 
20 
10 
3,000 


•8 
1 


i.srs 


39 
138 


i,oe4 

1,04T 

18 

S8 
40 
57 
90 

• 

7,090 


8 
13 
13 
lO 
30 
30 
lO 
3,000 


.3 

£ 


» 


Points  of  deliver}'. 


.12* 
.13 

e.30 

.57 

.48 

.65 

.60 

•2.38 

'2.88 

•a  20 

*3.48 

•1.35 

*.92 

*1.1S 


I 

a 


.51 
.47 


•HI 


•«r 


.74 


d.34 
<(.4S 
I1.SO 
d.70 
d.98 
(il.13 


*  Per  gross. 


e  CUoago. 


.  d  Per  gross  pairs. 


«  Per  pair. 
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n 
■I 

1 

n' 

5 

1 

a 

5 

1 

1, 

1 

J.  J.  Sweeney. 

Points  of  dellTery. 

O 

■i 

• 

1 
1 

g; 
1 

Hi 

ir 

o 

1 

'A 

1 

l«5 

.13 

.M 

.14 
.151 

1 

.U 
.18 
.54 

2 
3 

4 

J»9 

/.« 
0.46 
{.63 
».67 

.iSI 

.07i 
.11 

5.97 

5.24 
6.24 
6.45 
0.45 

1.05 
ft.  071 
0.07} 

7.10 

.22 

:r2 
-     :IS 

.63 
3.98 

4 

ft 

28 

•1.24 

.75 

.22 
.12 

7 
8 
9 

.13 
.13 

2.35 
2.25 

10 
11 
12 

.06 
3.30 

•2.60 

14 
IS 
16 

SM0 

17 

iM9 

1ft 

T.3S 

^ 

?1 

iM-4W 

?? 

.79 

.65 

rr 

S.93 

24 

2« 

•'» 

TIO 

31 

32 
33 
M 

2.00 

/l«-inch. 


g  12-inob,  A  I4.inch.  <  16.inch.         J  Per  poond. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  oontracta  aioarded  in  ^eio  York  oUj/,  under  advertise- 
ment of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Cootinaed. 

[KOTK. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbieh  oontraou  hare  been  awarded ;  awards  ware 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


12 


•a 


Clabs  16. 

STOVK8,  HOUX>W  WAltB,  PIPK,  KTC, 

(Delirerable  packed  in  qnintities  as  re- 
qolied.) 


Caldrons,  iron,  plain,  kettle,  20  gallons 
actual  oapacitT 

Caldrons,  Iron,  plain,  kettle,  40  gallons 
aotnal  capacity. 

Caldron,  iron,  plain,  kettle,  90  gallons 
aotnal  capacity 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  famace, 
ZOgalloDS  aotnal  capacity. 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  (hmaoe, 
40  gallons  aotnal  oapaoity 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  fnmace, 
IM  gallons  aotnal  capacity 

Elbows,  stove-pipe,  size  5-inch,  4  pieces, 
Ko.  26  iron,  packed  in  oases , 

Elbows,  stove-pipe,  size  6-inch,  4  pieces, 
Ko.  26  iron,  packed  in  cases 

Elbows,  stove-pipe,  size  7-lnch,  4  pieces, 
Ko.  26  iron,  packed  in  oases 

Pipe,  stove,  o-inoh,  Xo.  26  Iron,  cut, 
pouched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not 
riveted;  nested  in  bundles,  with  nec- 
essary rivets,  crated Joints.. 

Pipe,  stove,  6-inoh,  No.  26  iron,  cut. 
punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not 
riveted;  nested  in  bundles,  with  nec- 
essary rivets,  crated joints.. 

Pipe,  stove,  7-lnoh,  'So.  26  iron,  cut, 
punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not 
riveted;  nested  in  bundles,  with  nec- 
essary rivets,  orated joints.. 

Polish,  stove gross.. 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  24  inches 
long 


£• 

3 


2 
2 
1 
4 

4 

•      6 

33 

1,840 

103 

58 

10,201 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  27  inches 
long 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  32  Inches 
long 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  87  inches 
long , 


*Stove,  cooking,  coal,  7-inch,  with  iron 
and  tin  fnmiture,  complete 


^ 

a 

^ 

u 

& 

1 

^ 

•c 

•3 

o 

a 

*% 

& 

iS 

s 


s 


H 

r 
§ 


it 

a 
1 

4 
4 
» 

1,840 
163 


Points  of  delivery. 


38 


10,901 


7W 
60  I 


163 
197 
212 
71 


798 
SO 


1«'J 

iiir 

71 


3 
8 


5 

a 

I 


!c3.75 

4.73 

9.73 
I 
.....13.00 

....I18.SO 

.'...|38.SO 

.03  I       .06 

.10  .     .08 

.12  i      .lO 

! 
.11 '    .10 


a3.90 

n2.70 
1>5.45 
62.93 


.13  ' 


.11 


1 

1 

.12 
.13 

1 

1  '^ 


.13  ;      .13 

....I      5.35' 


.14 


I I    3.30    4.00 

I       3.7S 


4.33 

4.75 


3.00 

6.50 


7.00 

7.50 


1100 
SlSO 


4.  CO 
5.63 
7.4« 


17.» 
LOO 


1! 
13 
14 
IS 
It 
I 

17 
18 

!• 
20 

II 

a 
a 

a 

a 


aKewTork.  bChicaco.  c  25  gallons. 

*  Kont.— Furniture  for  8-inch  cook-stove  to  consist  01  the  following,  viz:  1  Iron  potaod  oovvcilttoi 
kettle  and  cover ;  1  iron  spider ;  1  tin  steamer  a^d  cover :  1  wssh-boiler  and  cover,  flat  copper  bwUusi, 
21  X  U  X  13  inches,  iron  drop-handles,  riveted;  1  oofiTee-boiler,  6-qnart,  flat  copper  bottom;  1  us  M- 
kettle,  copper  bottom,  e-inoh;  1  tin  water-dipper,  2-qnart;  2  square  tin  pans,  8|x  12,  1  rouid  jsa. 
stamped  each  li  and  3-qnart ;  2  iron  dripping-pans,  12  x  16  inches,  seamless.  Fomitnre  for  o(hersi»i 
of  cook-stoves  to  be  in  proportion.  .,        i  «,• 

Each  stove  most  be  Mooapauied  by  a  joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  wbloh  most  fit  the  pipe-ooUar  iM  tM 
other  •  C-inoh  pipe. 
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Aittnet  of  proposaU  reeeived  and  oontracU  awarded  in  New  Tork  city,  under  odverHie- 
ment  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  aervioe — Continued. 

pron. — ^FIjpiTes  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rate*  at  which  oontnkcta  have  been  awarded ;  awards  ware 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


I 


31 
3« 
3» 

W 
41 
42 
43^ 

44 
45 
4« 

47 
4« 

4S 

M 

51 

sa 

M 

ss 


Class  16— Continued. 
STOVES,  noixow  WAiiii,  i-ii'E,  ETC.— con- 
tinued. 
(Deliverable  packed  in  quantitios  as  re- 
quired.) 


^Stoves,  cooking,  coal,  8-incb,  with  iron 
and  tin  furniture,  completo 

'Stoves,  cookinp,  coal,  9-incb,  with  iron 
and  tiu  furnitui-o,  complete 

*  Staves,  cooking,  wood,   6-inch,  with 
iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete 

•Stoves,   cooking,  wood,  7.inch,  with 
iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete 

'Stoves,  Goo'king,  wood,  8-inch,  with 
iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete 

'Stoves,   cooking,  wood,    O-iucb,  wilb 
iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete 


Stovett,  heating,  cflal,  14-inch  cylinder. .. 

Stove.H,  Iteatiug,  coal,  16-inch  cylinder. . . 

Stovee,  livating,  wood,  8hcet.iron,  32. 
inch 

Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet-iron,  37- 
inch  

Stoves,  heating,  combined  coal  and 
wood,  16-inch  cylinder 

Stoves,  heating,  coal,  largo  size 

Stoves,  combined  ooal  and  wood,  large 
size ^ 


£ 

o 

3 


29 

13 

130 

627 


■E 


c 


39 


13 


130 


sar 


337 


43 


33 
41 


31 

4 


P4 


6- 

73 

bC 

« 

M 

s 

O 

H 

o 

B 

& 

W 

!? 

ii 

g 

a 

a 

s 

eg 

J3 

Pw 

CO 

o 

Points  of  delivery. 


13.30 

12.  00 

13.30 

13.50 

9.00 

9.75 

9.75 

11.00 

9.25 

10.50 

13.73 

14.00 

11.50 

13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

15.25 

i»«.oo 

19.00 

.t.io 

7.33 

11. so 

13.30 

13.00 

13.00 
17. .30 

24.00 

33.00 

24.00 


17.80 


12.90 


13.25 
15.00 
16.90 


16.90 
17.90 


17.  .'■lO 
19.90 


6.00 
8.0O 


13.50 


•Note — Furniture  for  8-inch  cook-stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  viz:  1  iron  pot  and  cover;  liron 
kettle  and  cover;  1  iron  spider;  1  tin  st«amer  and  cover ;  1  wash-l>oiler  and  cover,  ilat  copper  bottom, 
21  X  11  X  13  inches,  iron  drop-liandle.t,  riveted  ;  1  coffee-boiler,  6-quart.  flat  copper  bottom  ;  1  tiu  tea- 
kettle, copper  bottom,  ti-incb;  1  tin  water-dipper,  '2.quart;  2  square  tiu  pans,  8J  x  12,  1  round  pan, 
stamped  each  li  and  S-quait;  2  iron  dripping-pans,  12  x  16  inches,  scamloss.  Furniture  for  other  sizes 
of  cook-stoves  to  be  in  proportion. 

E*ch  stove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  fit  the  pipe-collar  and  the 
other  a  6-inch  pipe. 
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Abstract  ofpropotaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  dty,  umler 
[KoTE.— Fisores  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  Thloh  ooatracts  have  been  Awarded ; 


Class  17. 

habdwabe. 

(DeliTorable  paoked  in  quantities  as  required.) 


L 

ill 

0 
1^ 

1 

"A 

t? 

1 

?^ 

JS 

-t 

» 

& 

95 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chi- 
casa 


Kew 
York. 


Chi- 
cago. 


New 
York. 


0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
IR 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
3« 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
4« 
4S 
46 
47 
48 
49 

60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
58 


Adzes,  cast-steel,  honse-carpenter's,  square  head.. dozen. 

Anyils,  WTonght-lron,  steel  face,  100  lbs per  lb. 

Anvils,  wionght-iron,  steel  face,  140  lbs do.. 

Anvils,  wrongbt-iron,  8t«el  face,  200  Iba do.. 

Augers,  4-incb,  cast.stoel,  cnt  with  nut dozen 

Angers,  1-locb,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nnt do. 

Angers,  IJ-incli,  cast-steel,  cnt  with  nnt do.. 

Angers,  li-inch,  oast-steel,  cnt  with  nnt do. 

Angers,  2-lnoh,  cast-steel,  cnt  with  nnt do. 

Angers,  cast-steel,  boUow,  i-Ioch '- do- 
Angers,  oast-steel,  hollow,  )-inch do. 

Aajers,  oast-steel,  hollow,  {-inch do. 

Augen,  cas^8teel,  hollow,  l-inoh do- 
Augers,  post-hole,  9-inch do. 

Awls,  cast-steel,  saddler's,  assorted,  regular do- 
Awls,  cast-steel,  shoemaker's, peg, assorted, regnlar-.do. 
Awls,  cast-steel,  shoemaker's, sewing, ass'd, regular.. do. 
Axes,  assorted,  3i  to  4i  lbs.,  Yankee  pattern do. 


10.40 


Axes,  cast-steel,  broad,  12-Inch  ont,  single  berel do.- 

Axes,  cast-steel, hunter's,  handled do-. 

Babbit  metal,  medium  quality pounds. 

Bellows,  blacksmith's,  36.inch,  standard only. 

Bellows,  blacksmith's,  88.1noh,  standard do.- 

Bellows,  blacksmith's,  43-inoh,  standard do.- 

Bells,  cow,  wrought,  large dozen- 
Bells,  cow,  wrought,  small do.. 

Bells,  hand,  No. 8,  polished do.- 

Bells,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hangingt 

Bell  to  weigh  240  to  260  pounds only. 

Jlell  to  weigh  300  to  350  pottnds do- 
Bell  to  weigh  400  to  426  pounds do.. 

Bolting,  leather,  Z-inch .feet 

Belting,  leather,  3-inoh do- 
Belting,  leather.  Si-inch do 


Belting,  leather,  4-inch do. 

Belting,  leather,  5-inch do.. 


a  Chicago 
bWUllan 
«  Wilt* 
dPete 


a 

15 
6 
3 

19 

38 

36 

lO 

3 

3 

3 

1 

• 
190 

13S 

70 

481 
481 


10 
276 
10 


6.79 


<&S0        6.88 


6 
146  ni3.74 


7 
14 


ir 

3 

9 

13 

1 

1 

3S3 

33S 


37S 


13.00 
8.94 


2.16 
8.60 
4.50 
6.40 
7.45 
S.«7 
3LU 
3.57 
S.S7 


.15 
.U 
.11 
5wW 


lfi.4« 
4.55 
4.05 


&20 

S17.M 

■2IJ» 

aS4.M 

.0«A 

.UJ 

.ISA 

.18 

.a 


/  6— 138  pounds. 
4—136  pounds. 
2—140  pounds. 
1—142  pounds. 


1 — 143  Doonds.  . 
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advertiaemeut  of  March  10,  19S!,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  lervice- 
•warda  were  nuMle  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


-Coatiuned. 


1 

J- 


3  . 
H 


ay 

00 


o 

n 


a 

I 

Si 


i 

B 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


CU- 

GftgO. 


Sew  New 
Tork.  York. 


laM 


9I.6I 
at.  61 

a2.S2 
02.  ea 
d3.1» 
ff3.1» 
93.88 
ff3.«8 
0S.M 

(£48 

n4  48 

fl7.5« 
\84 


08.  M 


4.M 
£.29 

s.go 

Kti 
13.23 

4.50 
3.87 


<:O0 
/.W 


Chicago. 


Chi- 
cago. 


N.T. 

or 
Chia 


New 
York. 


ft.  08 


.0«| 
.13 

•M 

.13 

.10) 

.171 

.14 

.18} 

.»i 

.22 


SlSS 
S.48 


Al.t9 
A2.S5 
A3. 45 
M.20 
iM.00 
7.85 
8.97 
10.25 
10.25 

ia.«o 

.07 
.10 
.05 
.081 
.07 
.08} 
6.77 
6.88 


<i.o»M 


.06} 
.07 


2.60 

1.08 
3.70 


7«V 
lOfti 


9.45 

14.96 

.171 

.20} 

25.60 


5.73 
5.48 


d.09M 
d.09M 


Chi- 
cago. 


Now 
York. 


S.09A 
<.00A 
<.00ft 

i.sa 

3.67 

3.33 

3.90 

8.63 

7.15 
7.15 
&2S 
8.25 
9.40 
9.40 
9.50 
0.50 


S.34 


4.75 
4.25 


.08 

.07J 
.04 

.07 

.€6} 


N.Y. 
or  Chi- 
cago. 


10.45 


New 
York. 


al2.00 


1.70 
2.95 
3.45 
4.20 
0.25 
8.32 
9.70 

1L02 
11.02 

012.50 


New 
York. 


New 
York. 


Ji7.50 
Ml.  45 
A  09ft 
d.09A 

(i.09A 
1.55 

2.68 

3.23 

3.94 

5.50 

7.45 
7.45 
&65 
8.65 
9.95 
9.95 
9.95 
9.95 


6.80 
7.00 

10.06 


.06) 

.08 

«7.18 

«7.18 

e7.98 

<7.98 

«10.75 

<10.75 

a  04 

2.37 


9.SS 


13.33 

3.70 


05.21 
04.50 


olO.OO 
05.00 

o.OSi 


.OOi 

.06} 

(5.25 
15.25 
;5.95 

nl5.50 
03.70 


3.80 

019.40 
o24. 20 
036.20 
.07A 

.»« 

.13} 

.16 

.23} 


1.45 


.65 
04.25 


L60 

2.80 

3.40 

4.18 

6.76 

&40 

9.80 

11.20 

11.20 

12.96 
.08 

.11 

.07 


2.69 
2.40 
.81 

3.70 


0.O8A 
0.14A 
o.l6ft 

0.19} 

0.24} 


.06} 


3.6S 

2.43 
1.45 
3.75 


1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

?i 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
5t 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 
63 
64 
65 
66 


very. 

^  16  dozen,  Forest  City,  4  to  4}  ponnds. 

^-.  first  qnality. 

t»  Adams  brand. 

n  Will  famish  'William  Beatty's  Western  pat- 

'S. 

tern,  6  dozen. 

4  to  5  ponnds. 

0  Na  2  aise. 

k 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  citg,  under 
[Note.— Fignrea  in  laree  type  denote  tbo  rates  at  which  oontraote  have  been  awarded ; 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
1« 
19 
20 
21 
22 
21 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
30 
30 
3t 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


Class  17— Continued. 
ii.utiiwARE— continued. 


Belting,  leather: 

0-inch _ feet> 


7-inoh do.. 

8-inoh do.. 

12.inch do.. 

Bel  tine,  rubber: 

3-ply,  3-inch do.. 

3-ply,  4-lncb do.. 

3-ply,  6-inch do 

3-ply,  S-inch do.. 

4.ply,  3-inch do. 

4-ply,  4-iDOh do. 

4-p1y,  6-inch do 

4-ply,  S-inch : do.. 

4-ply,  10-lnch do--. 

4-ply,  12-inoh ' do.. 


378 ; 

200 

100 

80 

10 
30 
10 
10 
10 
30 
I9S 
10 


4-ply,  14-inch* ; do.. 

Bits,  anger,  c  «. :  . 

^inch X dozen. 


i-inch  . 
i-inch  . 
finch  . 
1-inch  , 


do.. 

do..! 

do.. 

do.. 

! 

1-inch do- -I 

Bit8, gimlet,  double  cut,  assorted.  J  to  j  inch do-.' 


42  1 
I 

40  I 

40 

I 
26 

33 

27 

91 


*  Bidders  must  furnish  samples  of  beltin;;  not  loss  than  6  inches  square,  to  show  quality. 
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aitaiiteme*t  of  March  10,  1887, /or  goodtfor  the  Ittdian  service — Continued. 
nratda  vere  made  on  compariaon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


KewTork.    NewTork.  NewTork.     Chicago.     KowTork. 


.U 


.40 


.70 


.12 
.lOJ 

.is 

.13 

.25 
.19 
.34 
.27 
.15 
.12 
.19 
.10 
.29 

.94 
.40 
.32 
.50 

.4* 

.m 
:si 

.70 


1.10 

1.18 
1.28 
l.«3 
2.07 
2.95 
.28 


.83 

.82 


.S0 

.89 


.9« 

.gtj 


1.33 

1.23 


1.31 

1.51 


3.31 

2.21 


.36 


.35 

.2^ 

.21 

.28i 

.40 

.31* 

.25 

.33} 

.46 

.36i 

.28} 

.38J 

.71 

.55 

.43 

.58* 


.31 
•36,% 
.41,% 
.67i 

•OTft 

.09ft 

.i4,», 

.20 

•08A 

.12 

.24 
.30t 
.37 
.44 

.90 

.97 
l.Oo 
1.35 
1.05 
2.10 

.29 


.38 


.33} 


.37} 


.97 


•06,% 
.08,% 
•09Ai 
.11 

•  13,V, 
.16} 

•18A^ 
•22^", 

■iiA'i 

.i3i 

•  i<h% 

.20 
.224 
.27 
.28} 
.324 
.34} 
.42 
.414 
,    .494 

.84 
1.71 

.82 

.92 
2.28 

.90 

.99 

.97 
2.85 
J.  28 
1.25 
3.42 
1.57 
3.99 
1.52 
2.28 
2.22 
5.70 

.33 


Chicago. 


.294 
•31,«. 
.39} 
.60,^ 

•07ft 

•  lOft 

•ISA 

.21 

•09ft 

■12ft 

.18ft 

•25J 

.32.S 

.39 

.464 

.95 

1.00 

1.09 

1.35 

1.65 

2.40 


.75 
.794 

.81 
.t6 

.87 
.924 

1.12 
i.l9 

1.37 
1.454 

200 
2.12 

.28 


.81 
.874 
.05 
1.22 
1.49 
2.16 
.30 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


34 
85 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
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Abstract  of  proposalt  reoeivtd  and  oontracU  awarded  in  New  York  eity,  under 
[NOTS.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  tbe  rates  at  wliicli  oontiscts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  17— Continaed. 
BABDWABK— con  tinned. 


Bolts,  carriage: 

III 

lU 


X2.. 
x2».. 
xS.. 
xM. 
x4.. 
X44. 
x5.. 


.per  100. 
.r...do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


x2... 
|x2i. 
xS.. 
x4.. 
x6.. 

xe... 

|x7.., 
x8.., 
x».. 
x4.. 
x5... 
x«.. 


: do.. 

do.. 

i do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

x7 do.. 

I  8 do.. 

xlO do.. 

xU do.. 

xl2 do.. 

Bolts,  door,  wTonght-iroo  barrel,  5.1noh dozen. 

Bolts,  door,  irronKht-lron  barrel,  8-incb do.. 

Bolts,  sbatter,  wrongbt-iron,  lO-inoh do.. 

Bolts,  square  bead  and  not: 

"  xl per  100. 

.V..do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

.....K do.. 

do., 

do- 

: do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


3 


2,700 
<,2«7 
4,357 
4,812 
4.870 
2,540 
3,050 
1.425 
1.750 
2,912 
2,862 
5,797 
7,012 
5,000 
6.075 
2,450 
2.200 
2,325 
2,712 
2,512 
3,040 
1,900 
2,257 
2,700 
1,325 
12,675 
21 


15 

8 

600 

1,012 

1,187 

1,587 

1,825 

.  1,075  . 

1.275  1 

900 

650  I 

1.350  I 

2,750 

2,450 

2.550 

2.450  I 

2,700 

1.600 

1,700 

600 

1,100 

650 

562 

812 

1,013 

1,613 

1,662 


■s 

1 


■s 


18 


500 
1,019 
1,187 
1.S87 
1,8*M 
1,07S 
1,97S 


l,3«0 
3,7M 

3,3M 
9.4M 
9,7— 
1,«M 

i,r«* 
1,1** 


8I« 
l.*t4 


3.709 
4,467 
4,337 
4,819 
4.870 

3,I90 
1,339 

1, 839 

a,9i3 

a,8C3 
3,797 
7,014 
3,00* 
3,073 
a,430 

a,!Mo 

3,333 
3,713 
3,313 
3,040 
1,000 
3,337 
3,700 
1,333 
3,673 
36 
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MhwrtiMDMRt  of  March  10, 1887,  for  goods  fot  the  Indian  service — Continaed. 
•waida  were  made  on  comparison  of  aamplea  wUoh  aooompanied  bids.] 


i 

§ 

1 

n 

1 

1 
1 

O 

n 
6 

•B 

1 

- 

1 
< 

Points  of  delivoTy. 

a 

fi 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Cbieago. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

NewTork. 

NewTork. 

1 

.35 

.35 

.35 

.39 

.41 

.43 

.40 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.60 

.64 

.71 

.81 

.02 

1.03 

1.13 

1.24 

1.34 

1.83 

1.50 

1.67 

1.84 

2.00 

2.84 

2.51 

2.68 

.33 

.32 

.35 

.37 

.40 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.40 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.74 

.84 

.94 

1.03 

1.13 

1.33 

1.33 

i..tr 

1.33 
1418 
1.83 
3.14 
3.39 
3.44 

.37 

.37 

.39 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.49 

.52 

.55 

.62 

.68 

.74 

.83 

.94 

1.05 

1.16 

1.25 

1.37 

1.37 

1.55 

1.73 

1.88 

2.05 

2.48 

2.58 

2.73 

ill 

i.o«A 

1.08 

1.89JS 
.73 
1.61 

1 

.35 

? 

.38 

a 

.41 

4 

.44 

n 

.47 

8 

.4S 

7 

.S3 

8 

.55 

9 

.02 

10 

.(7 

11 

.73 

1? 

.83 

13 

.93 

14 

1.04 

15 

1.14 

16 

1.25 

17 

1.38 

1R 

1.35 

10 

1.50 

W 

1.88 

?1 

1.85 

T? 

1.04 

?3 

2.88 

74 

S.55 

75 

2.70 

?n 

.76 

.•7 

.66 
.55 

1.43 
1.42 

1.30 

.74 

1.64 
1.25 

n 

1.84 

28 
29 
V) 

1.80 

31 

3? 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.94 

.96 

.99 

.SO 

.S4 

.SH 

.63 

.«« 

..to 

1.15 
1.20 
1.24 
1.28 
1.32 

.76 

.76 

.78 

.78 

.81 

.83 

.8« 

.88 

.83 

.83 

.87 

.92 

.95 

.99 

1.03 

i.or 

I.IO 

1.14 

1.18 

.94 

.94 

.09 
l.M 
1.09 
1.14 

.79 
.80 
.82 
.85 
.88 
.91 
.94 
.97 
.91 
.92 
.95 
.99 
1.03 
1.08 
L12 
1.18 
1.20 
1.21 
1.21i 
1.02 
1.03 
1.03 
1.14 
.1.20 
1.21 

.70 
.70 
.734 

.75 

.80 
.80 
.83i 
.87 
.911 
.95 
.98i 
1.024 
1.06| 
1.10 
1.13i 
.95 
.95 
.95 
1.00 
1.05 
1.10 

.85 
.85 
.87 
.90 
.93 
.96 
.99 
1.02 
.06 
.96 
1.00 
1.05 
1.10 
1.13 
1.17 
1.25 
1.27 
1.30 
1.37 
1.07 
.     1.07 
1.13 
1.18 
1.25 
1.30 

83 

.82 

• 

34 

.88 

35 

.88 

36 

.82 

!17 

.85 

38 

.98 

10 

1.01 

40 

.95 

41 

.95 

4? 

'.89 

43 

L04 

44 

1.08 

45 

LIS 

48 

1.17 

47 

1.22 

48 

1.36 

40 

1.31 

5(1 

1.35 

51 

1.07 

5? 

1.07 

53 

1.13 

.S7 

.94 

LOO 

I.03 

51 

1.19 

55 

1.25 
1.31 

56 

57 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  ettg,  uHdtr 
[IfOTR.— Flgareg  in  largo  typo  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  hare  been  awarded 


Class  17— Contlnned. 
II  ABDw  ABE— continued. 


Bolts,  sqnare  head  and  nat : 

ix4 per  100 

fx44 r...do. 

|xS do.. 

t»S4 do. 

jx8 do. 

|x«i do. 

|x7 do. 

ix7| do. 

f  i8 do. 

ii84 do. 

/»x3 do. 

Ax3J do. 

?iii* do. 

Ax4» do. 

Ax5 • do. 

Ax6 do. 

Ai7 do. 

ix3i do. 

Jx4 do. 

ix4| do. 

4x5 do. 

4x54 do. 

!x6 do. 
x7 do. 
x8 do. 
X  9 do. 

|x7 do. 

Sx8 1 do. 

Bolts,  tire: 

Ax  14 do. 

Ax  If do. 

Ai2 do. 

ixl4 do. 

4x2 ...do. 

Jx24 do. 

4x3 do. 

Ax2 ;.  ..do. 

Ax  24 do. 

A  x3 do. 

„Ax34 do. 

Bolts,  window,  spring,  tin  case.  Iron  knob doz 

Boras,  roflneil lbs 

Borers,  hnb.  Dole's  No.  2,  oreqnal 

Braces,  iron,  grip,  loincli  sweep doz 

Braces, iron,  ratchet,  lO'inch  sweep do.. 

Brass,  shept,  N08. 14  to  18  gauge lbs 

Bras-H,  sheet.  No.  22  gange do. 

Brashes,  marking,  assorted doz. 


s 


1,814 

965 
1,650 

850 
2,400 
1,000 
1,500 
1,100 
1,200 
1,160 

4S0 

660 
1,000 

600 
1,100 

600 

550 
1,462 

862 
1,262 
1,182 

950 
2,000 

776 
1,300 
1,000 

500 
1,150 

1,650 

1,500 

1,850 

1.600 

2,350 

2,000 

1,800 

650 

850 

1,050 

1,150 

60 

995 

3 

33 


3 
I 
p4 


0 

^ 

'   td 

1 

1 

H 

g 

n 

S 

f«' 

Points  of  delivery. 


M 

^ 


l,S14 

i,«.)e 

■J.4(tO 
l.OOO 

i.-too 

l.KIO 
I  .■ii>0 
I.I.IO 
4.W 
70* 
1,01 


i,i«o 
700 
ss« 

1,463 

86i> 
1,36'J 
1,I»!> 

930 
9,000 

775 
1,300 
1,000 

300 
l,lSO 

1,690 
1,S4M» 
I,8SO 
1,630 
)(,350 
3,000 
1,800 
6SO 
SOO 
l,OSO 
1,I90 


995 

S 

33 


73 
37 
10 


1.26 
1.45 
1.48 
1.55 
1.60 
1.67 
1.73 
1.78 
1.85 
1.95 
1.63 
1.73 
1.85 
1.90 
2.00 
2.16 
2.85 
1.85 
1.92 
2.05 
2.11 
2.20 
2.28 
2.48 
2.65 
2.81 
3.78 
4.10 


.C8i 


3.12 
3.  IS 


S.2S 
6.25 


1.37 
1.43 
1.49 
1.S5 
1.61 
1.67 
1.73 
1.79 
1.85 
L»l 
1.64 
1.78 
1.82 
1.91 
2.00 
2.18 
2.36 
1.85 
1.94 
2.03 
2.12 
2.21 
2.30 
2.48 
2.66 
2.84 
3.80 
4.10 

.20 
.21 
.23 
.26 
.29 
.32 
.36 
.39 
.43 
.48 
.52 
.074 

•on 


3.15 
3.75 


6.00 

12.00 

.19 

.20 
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advertuemati  of  Marok  10, 18d7,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  ««n)to«— Continned. 
•mid*  irete  made  on  oompirison  of  aamples  whioh  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

M 

V 

1 

6 

4 
i 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

t 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

2 

1 

i 

i 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1' 
1 

1 

1 
1. 
% 

i 

i 

•A 

t.9» 
1.9S 

1.40 

1.22 
1.33 
1.37 
1.48 
1.50 
l.<0 
1.66 
1.1» 
I.7« 
2.24 
1.96 
1.65 
1.73 
>.82 
1.8D 
2.06 
2.24 
1.76 
1.85 
1.S3 
2.01 
2.10 
2.18 
2.36 
2.62 
2.70 
3.61 
4.02 

.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.36 
.40 
.44 
.49 
.79 

1.15 
1.20 
1.25 
1.30 
1.36 
1.40 
1.45 
1.50 
1.55 
1.60 
1.35 
1.45 

i:l3 

1.97{ 
1.56 

1.62i 

1.7? 

1.77J 

1.85 

1.92 

2.07 

2.22 

2.37 

3.17 

S.42 

.17 

•25A 
isiA 

■M 

.13 

1 

•> 

•\ 

4 

5 

IvM 

A 

1<90 

7 

I.5C 



B 

1.61 

ff 

1.6« 

in 

1.43 



11 

1.S1 

T 

1.99 



11 

J.66 

14 

1.74 

15 

1.83 

16 

l.*0 

17 

1411 

18 

l.M> 

19 

l.VV 

20 

1.85 

?1 

l.*3 

r>. 

3.01 

n 

SI.49 

?4 

4.31 

us 

9.47 

Wi 

3.3* 

?7 

aa* 

78 

.17 

29 

.19 

.W 

.90 

31 

.93 

3? 

.39 

33 

.39 

34 

.31 

35 

.33 

36 

.39 

37 

.41 

38 

.49 



39 

.07 
.071 

.97 

.07i 

40 

.071 

.07 

al5.S0 

41 
47 

M9.99 

4.1 

S.25 
6.50 

3.09 

5.09 

3.40 
3.74 

6. 99 
0.60 
.24 
.24 
<1.32 
<.22 

3.75 
7.00 

1.81 
2.47 
2.90 
4.30 
5.40 
9.00 

3.22 

6.99 

5.65 

.14i 

.19 

.24 
.39 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 

49 

50 

51 

.20 
.40 

«.29 

57 

53 

•Dole's. 


6  With  solid  feed  nnt. 


e  A.8aorted,  1  to  6.  d  Extra.  «  Assorted. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Jbstracts  ofpropoialt  received  and  contraets  awarded  in  2few  York  ei(>,  under 
(KOTB.— Tignn*  in  large  typa  denote  the  rate*  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded; 


I 

2 
8 
4 
5 
S 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
U 
IS 
IS 
17 
18 
1» 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2* 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
88 
37 
88 
88 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
48 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
58 
54 
56 
56 
57 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
«i 


CI.A88  17— ContiDed. 
HABDWABS— oontinned. 


Fnuhe^  paint,  aU  bristles,  Na  i.  fullstse ..dozen 

Bnuhes,  paint,  all  bristles.  No.  ],  full  size do. 

Bnubes,  palnti  all  bristles,  Ko.  I,  full  size do. 

Bnuhes,  paint,  aU  bristles,  No.  2,  fall  size do. 

Brashes,  acrab,  e-row,  10-inoh do. 

Bmshes,  shoe... do. 

Brashes,  stove,  6-iow,  10-ineh do. 

Bmshes,  vamish,  all  bristles.  No.  3,  fall  size do. 

Bmshes,  whitewash,  all  bristles,  8-inoh  block,  with  handle do. 

Botts,  btaasipi-inch,  narrow do. 

Botts,  brass,  2.inch,' narrow do. 

Botts,  brass,  2i  inch,  narrow do. 

Batts,  door,  8x2  inches,  loose  pin,  acorn do. 

Batt8,door,  3x2}  inches,  loose  pin,  aootn do. 

Botts,  door,  3x3  inches,  loose  pin,  acorn do. 

Botts,  door,  8ix3  inches,  loose  pin,  acorn do. 

CaUpera,  inside  and  ontaide,  8  inches _ do. 

Catches,  iron,  capboaid do. 

Chain,  cable,  short  links,  A-inoh per  pound 

Chain,  cable,  short  links,  |-inoh '..'..do. 

Chain,  cable,  short  Unka,  »-inch do. 

Chidns,  log,  A-inuh,  sbortlinka,  with  awlTel,oidiDary  hook  and  grab-hook  .do. 
^h^s,  log,  t-lnch,  abort  links,  with  swivel,  ordinary  hook  and  grab-hook. .  do. 
Chains,  log,  }-inch,  short  links,  with  awivel,  ordinary  hook  and  grab-hook.. do. 
Chains,  saireyors,  66  feet,  iron,  with  brass  bandies 


20 


15 


IS 

I 

I 
87 


09 


29 


3*  ! 


11 

11 

28 

98 

15 

IS 

44 

27 

44 

97 

30 

am 

79 

7* 

114 

114 

76 

7S 

4 

S 

63 

63 

TOO 

7oe 

1,650 

!,•»• 

400 

4— 

23 

93 

32 

39 

30 

39 

4 

* 
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a(irerti«eM<»(  of  March  10, 1887, /or  goodtfor  the  Indian  service — Continned. 
mmrda  were  made  on  comparison  of  sample*  which  accompanied  bids.  ] 


1 

4 

1 

2 

id 

1 

S3 

c 

1 

1 
1 

1 

o 
6 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Q 
ft 

PoisU  of  deUrer;. 

2 

AU 

IMdBtS. 

N.  T. 

N.  T. 

Chicago. 

K.Y. 

Chicago. 

N.  T. 

New  Totlt. 

Chicago. 

Chioaga 

1 

2.  S3 

4.SS 
3.60 
3.00 

<.2« 
4.40 
4.40 

6.7S 
6.27 
S.7S 

3.7S 
4.24 
2.15 

1.17 
1.20 
1.27 

1.20 

1.35 

1.74 

al.25 

al.42 

al.OO 

1.05 

1.44 

1.95 

1.87 
7.20 

a40 

9.70 
S.15 

2.75 

3.39 
4.00 
3.25 
4.00 

4.90 
6.50 
4.38 
5.60 

4».9* 
7.50 
6.00 
2.00 

3.35 
3.00 
2.00 
.90 
1.20 
1.25 

LOO 
l.»5 
1.76 
2.25 

.88 
1.20 
1.33 

320 

5.  DO 
4.75 
6.60 

e.oo 

7.00 
3.12 
4.00 

8.60 
4.08 

4.86 
5.25 

6.90 
7.80 

230 
2.70 

.85 

1.00 

1.14 

LIO 
1.18 

1.22 

1.03 

1.32 

1.55 
1.68 
2.85 
4.75 
6.00 

.15 

.23 
.30 
.46 
.43 
.46 
.48 
.60 
.58 
.61 
1.40 

:% 

.31 

.38 

3.53ex. 
4. 00  ex.  ex. 

4. 90  ex. 
5. 76  ex.  ex. 

7.00  ex. 
8. 00  ex.  ex. 

2  30  ex. 
2.75ex. 

.90 
1.14 
1.16 

.09 
1.46 
LIO 

.86 
1.65 

1.55 
1.64 

6.99 
4.75 
2.76 

.14 

.23 
.35 
.40 
.43 

.50 

.60 

I 

3.98 

2 
3 

4 
5 

S.SO 

6 

7 
8 
9 

l.»7 

10 
11 

12 

1.04 

1.00 
1.12 
1.25 
1.16 
1.45 
1.60 
1.12 
1.24 
1.45 
1.57 
1.66 
L70 
.92 
1.12 
1.30 
158 

14 

15 
16 
17 

1.1S 
•      .95 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

1.43 
2.20 
S.S9 

.97 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

1.7» 
3.47 

1.87 

30 
31 
32 

38 

*.9» 

34 

9'i 

S.0> 
6.1» 
S.29 

.14 

.33 
..S6 

.40 

.44 

.34 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

c4.25 

42 
43 
44 

45 

.42 
.43 

.47 

.66 

b.M 
.48 

.62 

.64 

1.47 
.35 

46 

47 

48 
49 

60 

M 

62 

.45 

.04rtfc 
.0.-.,!«, 
."WAV 

4.40 

.38 

M 

.03,', 

.05A 

.04  A 

.04A 

.OS 

.04 

/>4i 

66 
56 

57 



59 
60 

v.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

.061 

62 



«4 

•  Delivered  in  Chicago.         6  2)  x  2 ;  does  not  bid  on  3  x  2. 


e  Also  bids  «7.00  and  $8.4X 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOH. 


Ab$tr<ict  of  proposals  received  and  eontraets  awarded  in  New  Tori  eity,  under 
[XOTE.— FifinieB  in  Urge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contncta  have  twen  awarded: 


Class  17— Continned. 
HABDWABB— oontlnned. 


i 


I 


A 


Points  of  delivery. 


AU 
points. 


N.T. 


Chains,  trace,  No.  2,  S|  feet,  10  links  to  the  foot,  foil 
size pairs. 

Challc,  caroenter'sblue ponnds 

Challc,  carpenter's  red do.. 

Challc,  carpenter's  white do.. 

Chalk  crayons gross. 

Chalk-lines,  mediam  size dozen. 

Chisels,  c.  e.,  cold,  octaf^on,  ft  Ity  6  inchoa do.. 

Chisels,  c. 8., socket,  cnraer,  I-iuch,  handled do.. 

Chisels,  ». 8., socket,  flrnior,  i-inch,  bandleil do.. 

Clilsels,  c.B.,8oeket,  tinner,  f-incb,  handleil   do.. 

Chisels.  c.s.,eocUct,  lirnier,  |'ineh.  htfitdled do.. 

Chisels,  c. 8., socket,  tirnier,  |.inch,  handled do.. 

Chisels,  o.8.,sockot,  firmer,  1-inoh,  handled do.. 

Cliiscis,  c. s., socket,,  firmer,  liinch,  handled do.. 

Cliisols,  c. 8., pocket,  firmer,  li-iucb,  hapdied do.. 

ChiKcls,  c.8.,Bookut,  flrraor,  2-inGb.  biindled do.. 

Clil8«'ls,  C.B., socket,  frtiraing,  J-iach, handled do.. 

Chisels,  C.S., socket,  framing;,  8-incli,  baodied do.. 

Chisels,  c. 8., socket,  framing,  A-incli,  handled do.. 

Chisels,  C.B..  socket,  framloK,  }.inoh,  handled do.. 

Chisels,  c. s., socket,  I'raraiug,  1-incb, bandied  ....do.. 

Obisels,  C.S., socket,  framing,  IJ-inob, bandied do.. 

Chisols,  0. 8., socket,  framiug,  ij-lncb, bandied. ...do.. 

Chisels,  o. 8.,  socket,  fi-aming,  2.iDCh, handled do.. 

Clamps,  carpenter's,  iron,  to  open  6  inclies do.. 

Clctvers,  batcher's,  12-iDCb do.. 

Clothes-lines,  gal  ranizedwire.in  lengths  of  lOOfcet. feet. 


Compasses,  carpenter's,  6-lnch,  cast-steel dozen 

Compasses,  carpenter's,  8-inch,  cast-steel do. 

Compasses,  pocket,  2-inoh,  brass  case do. 

Crowbars,  steel-pointed,  as8orte<l  sizes  ...  per  pound 
Curry-combs,  tinned  iron,  8  bara dozen 

Diriders,  8  inches  long,  o.s.,  wing  do. 

Dividers,  10  inches  long,  c.s.,wing do. 

Drills,  blacksmith's do. 

Drills,  breast :..... ..do. 

Drills,  hand.  light,  for  metal do. 

Faucets,  brass,  rockhig,  ^-incb,  loose  key do. 

FancetB,  wood,  cork-lined,  lJ'o.2 do. 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  8-inch do. 

Files,  flat.,  bastanl,  12-inoh do. 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  14-inch do. 

Files,  fl.tt,  wood,  12-inoh do. 

Files,  Hat,  wood,  U.inch do. 

I 


178 


102 
62 


222 


3 
4 

6 
8 
10 
10 
8 
6 
8 
G 
4 
4 
7 
16 
16 
7 
17 
16 
6 
1 
11,600 


1 

.8 

1 
30 
43 


6 

lA 

2 

u 

15 
44 


18 
17 


It. 


178 


109 

sa 

•3 
393 

94 

3 
4 

• 

8 

lO 

lO 

8 
S 

fi 
4 
4 
» 
16 
IC 

r 
ir 
le 

6 

1 


.44 


.0> 


:il| 


7.M 
l.t7 
LV7 
2.24 
2.74 
2.17 
S.24 
S.47 
a.  117 
197 
2.97 
2.117 
3.47 
197 
447 
4.97 
&97 


1 

8 

1 
SO 
44 

A 

4A 

e 
lA 

v- 


so 

18 
17 


LOS 
L77 
1.83 


lai 

1. 09 


t91 
3.39 


I  Per  pound. 
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ttdeartiaeiHeiit  of  March  10,  ISS7,  for  good*  for  the  Indian  aervice— Continued, 
imrds  were  made  on  oompari»on  of  samplM  which  acoompimied  bids.] 


Id 

O 

■f 

^ 
►i 

1 
n 

t 

a 

1 

1 

n 

1 

n 
1 

5 
n 

9 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

K.T. 

N.T. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

If.T. 

Chicago. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

i 

i2! 

.43 

.34 

.88 
.43 

.00 
.07i 
.05 
.08 

.18 

1.35 
7.50 
1.88 
1.88 
2.00 
200 
2.80 
3.05 
3.30 
8.75 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
3.30 
3.75 
4.28 
4.6o 
5.00 

.35 
.40i 
.48 

.42 

.08i 
.08 
.04 
.10 

.17 

1 

'.oa| 

.05 

.071 

2 
3 
4 



^ 

6 

.07 

.08i 

.08 

.18 

.91 

1.33 

7.8* 

1.71 

1.71 

1.92 

2.35 

2.56 

2.78 

2.98 

3.41 

2.58 

2.66 

2.56 

2.98 

3.4} 

3.84 

4.27 

5.13 

3.70 

17.50 

.21 

.93 

.30 

I/OO 

1.35 

1.30 

1.85 

7 

.S4 

8 
0 

.87 

a.  18 

V.15 

1.80 
1.80 
2.02 
2.40 
2.70 
2.92 
3.13 
3.60 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
3.15 
3.60 
4.05 
4.60 
5.60 

10 
11 

6.28 
1.56 
1.37 
1.75 
9.15 
9.36 
9.55 
9.73 
3.13 
9.35 
3.35 
9.35 
9.73 
3.13 
3.33 
3.99 
4.7© 

7.00 
1.74 
1.74 
1.05 
2.37 
280 
2.80 
3.00 
3.45 
2.00 
2. 00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.46 
3.90 
4.;t6 
5.20 
3.30 
I&IO 
.291 

1.31 

1.75 

9.75 

.031 
1.10 

2.05 
2.70 

in 

* 

11 

14 

I'", 

16 

17 

1H 

10 

?0 

?1 

?■' 

?3 

'1 

ft 

?0 

?7 

?K 

8.68 

TO 

.19 
.24 
.30 

1.00 

L38 

8.00 
».04 
1.00 
1.10 
1.00 
1.88 

2.50 

16.00 
.23 
.27 
.33 
.38 
1.10 

1.50 

30 

31 

32 
31 
34 

35 

36 

tt7 

88 

3t) 

».03i 

».03i 

40 

.M 

.90 

•    .95 
1.44 

1.70 
2.05 

9.90 
2.73 

1.10 
1.85 
2.00 
1.70 

2.15 

41 

.91 

42 
ti 
44 

45 

4A 

16UI0 

18.00 

47 

4H 

21.  <0 

22.98 
11.30 

a.«o 

.85 
1.00 
.99 
2.00 
l^S 
2.84 

9.e3 

2.00 
1«S 

2.84 
9.63 

99.00 

23.00 

11.25 

5.38 

5.82 

.40 

.02 

1.81 

2.57 

L80 

2.16 

21.00 

11.00 
6.00 

.50 

.92 

1.88 

aoo 

1.90 
2.60 

40 

50 

6? 

53 

.97 
1.91 
8.71 
*.» 
4.83 

.77 

1.50 

2.85 

'     3.07 

t 

■        4.22 

.98 
2.00 
2.85 
ZOO 
2.85 

55 

66 

57 

58 
59 

m 
n 

62 
63 

64 

h  SoUd  0teel  j  deUvered  at  Kew/York. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OB'  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abttract  of  proposals  receiced  and  eontraott  awarded  in  New  lork  oUg,  under 
(NOTB.— F!|;nre8  in  large  t;pe  denote  the  rates  at  vhich  contract*  have  beoi  swatded ; 


Clam  17— Continaed. 
BABDWABi— contUmed. 


I 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
86 
3G 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
66 
57 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 
«3 
64 


Tiloi,  gn]lalnith'^  assorted 

Files,  i-roond,  bastard,  8-inch do... 

10-inch do... 

12-inch do... 

Files,  mill-sav,  6-inch • do... 

8-inoh do... 

ICinoh do... 

12-inch do... 

14-inch do... 

Files,  round,  bastard,  6-iach do... 

8-ineh ...do... 

lO-ineh do... 

12-liioh do... 

14-inch .'.... do... 

Files,  square,  bastard,  12-inoh do... 

Files,  taper,  saw,  3-inch do... 

3i-inoh do... 

4'inoh do... 

4i.inch do... 

5-inoh .do... 

6  inch do... 

Fish.books,  ringed,  assorted,  K'os.l,),),  1,1 H... 

Fish-lines,  cotton,  assorted  sizes dozen. 


FlsMrons,  5  lbs.  (pairs,' • per  pound. 

6  lb!<.  (pairs) do... 

71ba.(palrs) do... 

8  lbs.  (pairs) do... 

Oates, molasses, 2,  iron....  dozen. 

Gauges,  marking do... 

mortise,  screw-slide • do... 

saddler's do... 

slitting,  with  handle do... 

Gimlets,  metal  beads,  nail,  assoned,  large do... 

spike,  assoi  ted,  large do... 


14 

14 

14 

JS 

14 

14 

24 

SS 

15 

tr 

34 

34 

(3 

•3 

78 

rs 

SO 

M 

15 

IS 

la 

19 

14 

IS 

17 

17 

12 

19 

7 

7 

60 

60 

59 

3* 

00 

•e 

SO 

so 

64 

64 

81 

SI 

7 
87 

8 
•7 

20 
100 


16 


9* 

loe 


43 

3 


16 


96 


a  Bastard.    II  one  round  «dge,  admnoe  7i  per  d  New  American  File  Company's  make,  'Paw- 
cent,  on  price.  tucket,  B.  I.  ^-t  i  ^ 

h  No.  1.    Henry  Diston  &  Son.  »  Western  File  Company,  first  qnalitKZ  IC 
c  Ko.  2.    J.  Barton  Smith.  O 
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adtertuement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  good*  for  tkt  Indian  aervioe — Coutiuued. 
amrda  were  made  on  o<nDpariaoii.of  aamples  wUoh  oooompMiled  bids.] 


1 

i 
& 

1 

j 

i 

i 

6 

1 

4 

►a 

Points  of  deliTSTy. 

!? 

N.T. 

H.T. 

Chi(»go. 

».T. 

Chi<»go. 

K.T. 

N.T. 

AU 
poinu. 

Cblcaeo. 

N.T. 

1 

62.81 

»a.63 

1.28 

1.19 

eL74 

el.  82 

2.34 

2.16 

.07 

.63 

.87 

.81 

1.13 

1.07 

1.63 

l.S« 

3.34 

3.16 

.67 

M» 

.87 

.81 

1.U 

1.07 

1.63 

1.SO 

3.34 

a.i« 

2.00 

i.as 

.83 
.30 
.33 
.31 

.36 
.34 

.43 
.39 

Jit 
.47 

.79 
.67 

1.30 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 
.11 

.021 
.02 
.02 
.0^ 
9M 

.35 

8.60 

2.55 

1.00 

1.43 

2.00 

.60 

.85 

1.12 

1.58 

2.30 

.59 

.82 

1.14 

1.62 

2.30 

t74 

.33 

.33 

/.35 

/.42 

/.51 

/.71 

1 

L28 

(11.23 

4L66 

<i2.22 

0.04 

a.  83 

•108 

al.51 

aX23 

(164 

d.ta 

(iL08 
42.32 

dtn 

31 
81 
(1.34 
(1.40 
d.U 
(L68 

1.16 

1.9T 

3.11 

.66 

.78 
'•1.03 

L4e 

2.11 
.61 

.rs 

1.03 

1.46 
2.11 
1.81 
.30 
.30 
.33 
.88 
.46 
.67 
1.40 

tn 

.95 

1.30 

1.78 

.52 

.73 

.95 

1.35 

t95 

.67 

.90 

1.85 

1.35 

L95 

1.50 

.28 

.28 

.30 

.33 

.54 

.55 

a.  25 

<1.70 

e2.28 

<.66 

«.86 

el.  12 

el.  59 

e2.30 

e.66 

e.86 

«L13 

«1.59 

e2.30 

<L96 

e.33 

e.33 

.35 

.41 

.50 

.70 

2 

LTJ 

4 

5 

2.33 

6 

7 

.C7 

8 

.86 

10 
11 

LU 

12 
It 

l.M 

14 

2.12 

16 

17 

.C7 

18 
10 

.87 

20 
?1 

L13 

22 

L58 

24 
05 

2.32 

26 

27 

1.93 

28 

09 

.33 

30 

HI 

.33 

82 

.36 

34 

.41 

86 

fl7 

.SO 

88 

no 

.73 

40 
41 

1.40 
.08} 
.07 
.08 
.08 

42 
41 

.10 

44 

/.02| 
J:  02 
/.02 
/.02 

.03 
.03 
.03 
.4MH 

1.75 

45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 

•>' 

fil 

f>4 

4.75 

3.50 

.26 

.34 

8.84 

4.38 

18.4M 

8.40 

.18 

.88 

L76 

.84 

8.60 

l&OO 
3.88 
.16 
.33 

W 

.33J 
3.33 

86 

58 
59 

60 
61 

4.00 
.16 
.38 

6^ 

.15 

.30 

(n 

M 

/  No  Munple. 
0  2  to  6,  snorted. 
kNo.1. 


4  No.  2. 
J  No.  8. 
I  No.  4. 
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KEPOET   or   THE   8ECRETAKY   OF   THE   INTERIOU. 


Abgiraot  of  propoaaU  received  and  coniraeW  awarded  in  New  York  dli/,  under 
INOTE.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  irbicb  contiaots  hare  been  awarded; 


Class  17— Continoed. 
IIABDWIBB— contlnaed. 


Glue,  oarpentor's,  medtnm  qnality pounds 


Olue-pots,  No.  1,  tinned 

Gvnscs,  c.  8. : 

g-inch  socket,  firmer,  handled doten. 

^-iach  socket, firmer, handled.. .••.......-....■... ....do.. 

l-inch  socket^  lirnior,  handled............ do.. 

J-inch  sncket,lirmer, handled........... do.. 

l-iticb  socket,  Armor, handled do.. 

rrrindatones: 

WeiRhins  50  ponnds perpoond. 

Weifriiins  "•>  pounds do.. 

WeighinR  100  pounds do.. 

Weighing  I'J.'i pounds - do.. 

Wcigliiup  luU  pounds do.. 

Wcit;hiug  250  pounds ............ . ...do.. 

Weighing  500 pounds do.. 

Orindstune  fixtures,  17  inches,  Improved  patent  cap,  extra 
iieavj' 

Gun-hammers,  forged,  nnflnisbed dozen. 

Gau-lock^  left-hand do.. 

Gun  .locks,  right-hand do.. 

Giinsights,  front,  German  silver,  unfinished do. . 

Gnn-sights,  back,  iron,  olover-leaf  pattern,  nnflnishod  . . do. . 

Gon-triggers,  malleable,  nnflniahed do.. 

Gnn-tnbra, assorted  sizes,  cs do.. 

Hammers : 

Clav,  solid  c.  s.,  adze-eye,  forged,  Ko.  H do. . 


Farrier's,  shoeing,  cs ..do. 

Farrier's,  tnming,  2  to  2|ponnds do. 

Hammers,  riveting,  solid  o.  s. : 

1-inch do. 

li-ioch -• do. 

IJ-Inoh do. 

Hammers,  shoemaker's,  0.  s..  No.  1 do. 

Hammers,  sledge,  bUckbmitJi's,  solid  o.  s. : 

2poands 

4  pounds 

6)ionnd8 

8  pounds 

lOpoands 

l2poand8 

Hammers,  stone, solid  as.: 

Size  5  pounds 

Size  8  pounds 

Size  12  ponnds 

Hammers,  taok,  npholsterer's  pattern dozen 

Handles, Bwi, ordinary  peg do., 

Handles, awl, ordinary  sewing. do.. 


806 


44 


4 
3 
4 
3 

564 
170 
41 
IS 
ft 
1 
1 

73S 


70 


82 
138 


I 


& 


soe 


3 

4 
3 
4 
3 

.064 

iro 

41 
19 

S 

1 


733 


8 


70 


9A 

8 

<A 
4 

4 

34 
18 
11 
13 

7 
17 

13 
5 

4 
7 


S3 
138 


3 
I 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.  Y. 


.13 
.134 


5.40 

4.48 

5.24 
5.47 
6.35 
0.80 


.48 
.60 


3.10 
.%90 
3.00 

3.97 
3.97 


15.00 

2.75 
2.67 
3.50 
.1.10 
4.25 
3.70 


N.  r. 


.28 
■  4-Ji 


.43 


3.30 
3.83 
2.65 


list 


aCbioago  delivery. 

>  Forest  City  extra  heavy. 


a  Yerkes  &  Plumb's,  warranted.  «  Forest  Cttr. 

•'Cleveland.  oigi^.g^  by  /»•  "»Pto.  Z 
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tdverti$ement  of  March  10, 1887,/or  goods  for  ike  Indian  strviee  -Contianed. 
kwuda  wen  mmde  on  compariaon  of  aamplet  which  aeeompanted  bids.] 


M 
U 

ri 

1 

1 

Pi 

d 

1 

1 

Points  of  dellTory. 

■fl 

New  York. 

Cblosgo. 

ir«wyoTk. 

Chiosgo. 

Kaw  Totk. 

Kew  Tork. 

Chicago. 

^ 

.10 
.18 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.10 
^1 

.12 
.14 
.14) 
.1? 

.40 

4.20 
4.00 
0.63 
5.88 
&67 

.141 

•  *>■ 

4.90 
4.83 

5.66 
5.79 
6.90 

0.00} 

4.00 

0.00 

0.00 

a.  00 

0.00 

0.00 

1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

82 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
SO 
51 
62 
53 

64 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 



.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01) 

.oil 

.80 
.49 

:S8! 

MO 
.CO 
.OO 
.OO 

.00} 

t3.25 

.75 

ai3.10 
aht.99 

ia.9a 

.60 
6.40 
6.40 
.18 
.18 
.20 
.34 

2.74 
3.  to 

2.95 
8.35 

14.93 

2.53 

9.7a 

2.08 
3.10 

3.50 

l:?f 

.26 
.51 
.65 
.86 
1.07 
1.29 

.54 

.86 

1.29 

3.90 

1.54 
.75 

:1? 

• 

.35 

.29 
6.46 

.40 

5.60 
5.60 
.19 
.lO 
.19 
.36 

2.72 
3.90 

2.75 
16.00 

5.60 

a.oo 

.30 

4.18 
S.00 

2.30 

4.25 
3.35 
16.00 

2.00 

3.65 

4.00 

2l50 

.79 

.90 

I.08 

JtS 

.88 

i.»o 

1.75 
3.75 

.14 
.14 

2.85 

d3.38 
<3.00 

8.00 

e4.28 

e3.S0' 

/17.50 
8.50 
3.75 
4.00 

A2.10 
12.55 

j3.oa 

J^.15 
17.15 

a.  OH 

s.m 

3.00 

Zrorponnil. 
7  oonoaa  withont  handles. 

INT  87  V  2 i2 


•  13  onnces  without  handles.  t  Doia^  .^  /^  n  I  /^ 

jl  ponnd  2  ounces  without  handle^  gitized  by  vjOOv  IL 
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[KOIB.— Hgures  in  large  type  denote  the  rat«a  at  which  contracts  have  been  airarded ; 

Claim  17— Continned. 
outDWABE— continued. 

t 

s 

0^ 

•a 
i 

e 
O 

1 

1 

i 
a 

i 

< 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

u 

1 

i 
1 

1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

Hatchets,  o.  a.,  broad,  6-inch  cat,  handled.doi. 
Hatchets, c 8., shingling.  No.  2 do.. 

Hinges,  extn heavy  strap  and  T: 

linch.-.. do,. 

10-inch do.. 

12.inoh..... do.- 

17 
103 

22 
26 
20 

83 
21 
22 

139 
40 
25 
16 

47 
23 
18 

B75 

1,895 

1.465 

1,835 

1,450 

2,590 

900 

875 

900 

900 

725 

10 

250 

400 

1,275 

8,975 

2,305 

8,075 

1,200 

2,800 

850 

250 

850 

ISO 

200 

300 

350 

850 

600 

3,075 

2,600 

2,085 

2,600 

390 

200 

700 

300 

200 

290 

1,945 

2,295 

17 
103 

33 
33 
30 

33 
31 
33 

139 
46 
33 
16 

47 
33 
18 

878 
1,398 

\M 

1,430 

3,800 

900 

373 

900 

900 

738 

lO 

330 

400 

1,378 

3,978 

3,308 

3,073 

1,300 

3,300 

830 

3SO 

830 

l30 

300 

300 

330 

330 

800 

3,078 

3,600 

3,988 

3,600 

S90 

300 

70O 

300 

30O 

65.98 
1)2.94 

7.12 
4.02 

7.50 
7.74 
3.M 
3.W 
420 

7 

R 

0 

Hinges,  heavy  strap: 

8'lnoh 

10-inoh 

12-inoh 

Hinges,  light  strap : 

6.inoh 

8-inch 

10-inoh 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

10 

11 

1? 

13 

in 

•    12-inah 

Hinges,  light  strap  and  I : 

6-inoh 

8-inoh 

10-lnch. -• 

....do.. 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

Iff 

17 

Iff 

Iron,  band; 

xi 

xl 

xlt 

xli 

lbs. 

....do.. 
....do.. 
do.. 

20 

21 

?ft 

1^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

ix8 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

24 

20 

V  ^?::::;::;::::;:::::;;:::::::: 

....do.. 
do 

27 

Ax2 

....do.. 

Ax  8 

jCx8l 

....do.. 
....do.. 

no 

31 

Sx4 :.. 

Iron,  flat-bar: 

liiEE;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 
ip;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;; 

x2 

^^::::;:::::::::::::;::::::::- 

Ax2 

....do.. 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do- 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

3*J 

83 

34 

89 

86 

Bfl 

80 

40 

42 

13 

/ 

46 

xli 

xjl 

x2 

x2* 

x8 

IxSi 

1x1 

ixU 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do- 
....do.. 
....do- 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

47 

49 

60 

63 

64 

65 

50 



S8 
S9 

1 

a  Chicago. 


b  '''Strong  it  Co. "  brand. 


0!?ffiy^**OQle 
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tidvcrtisement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continaed. 
airuda  were  nude  on  comparison  of  aunplea  which  accompanied  bid*.] 


1 

n 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

o 

A 
6 

1 

1 

►» 
►i 

i 

a! 

Points  of  delirery. 

1 

1 

§ 

O 

1 
1 

^8. 

8 
o 

i 

1 
1 

5 

2 

1 
1 

a7.85 
00.77 
a3L75 

6.65 

•.7S 
<i3.40 

8.88 

e.80 

3.80 

ass 

2.76 

1 

2.93 

«3.79 

<1.46 
«2.24 
«3.24 

«1.85 
<2.20 
<3.10 

«.55 

<.82 

«1.14 

(2.00 

«.46 
•!.6S 
e.78 

.......... 

2 

3 

a3.S8 

1.40 
3.1  S 

3.04 

1.39 
1.99 

9.76 

.SI 

.7S 

IMS 

1.80 

.43 
.S4 
.79 

4 
6 

7 

8 

8 

10 

11 

1? 

18 

14 

16 

Id 

17 

8.19 
2.59 
2.S9 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.49 
2.50 
2.40 
2.49 
2.40 
2.49 

9.6S 
9.40 

2.80 
2.30 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.26 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.60 

9.35 
2.85 
2.25 
2.20 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 

9.33 
2.25 
2.14 

8.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.85 

8.00 
2.00 
2.40 
2.40 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
3.00 
2.50 
2.60 
2.80 
2.80 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 

IS 
2.10 

18 

9.00 
9.00 

].go 

1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
9.  to 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

2.99 

2.49 
9.99 
9.99 
9.19 
9.19 
9.19 
9.19 
9.19 
9.19 
9.19 
9.19 
9.19 
9.49 

2.49 
9.09 
9.09 
9.19 
1.99 
1.99 
1.99 
1.99 
1.99 
1.99 
1.99 

2.39 
9.19 
1.99 

19 

fft 

21 

n 

n 

•lA 

?6 

7A 

27 

78 

7« 

80 



81 

82 

8X 

84 

85 

88 

37 

88 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

4.') 

46 

47 

48 

40 

60 

61 

K>. 

58 

64 

65 

6A 

67 

68 

69 

1                 1 

dl03d 

ozen  only. 

< 

Nosam 

pie.      °'9 

tized  by  V^ 

lUU^l 

^ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Ahitraet  of  proposals  received  and  eonlractt  awarded  in  2few  Tork,  eUy  under  tuiverlitemtnt 
of  March  10,  ISSi,  for  good*  for  the  Indian  eerviee — Continned. 

[Note.— Figaros  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbioh  oontrtcts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  wen 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  whloh  aooompanled  bids.] 


Cuss  17— Contlnaed. 
HABDWABB— oontinned. 


e 
t 

i 

Cf 


I 

u 

Id 


I 


m 


Points  of  delireiy. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Iron,  flat-bar: 

fxll poonds. 

|x2 do.. 

do., 

do.. 

do.. 

x2 do.. 

|z2| do.. 

IiDii,bau.Toand: 

.inch ........................... .do.. 

•inch do.. 

•inch do.. 

■inch ..........••■•.•..•••.•...-.do.. 

-inch  .•■..--■■•..-..•..■..■-•..•.do. . 
•inch  -•...,.........•......-•.. ..do.. 

•inch  ■•-.■•.■••.••- -•■..^.-.•-■•■do.. 

ll.inch do.. 

IMnoh do.. 

Iron,  Joniata: 

]^x2 ~ do.. 

1x2 do.. 

.  i x2.»*. ..............-•••.•..••..do.. 

txl do.. 

Ixl do.. 

Sheet,  galvanised,  28  lnobes,Ko.25.do. . 

Sheet,  finches,  NO.  25..; do.. 

Iron,  nall.rod,  ordinary  size do.. 

Iron,  Norway,!  xl ^•• 

Iron,  Norway,  1  inch  sqaare do.. 

Iron,  |H>val,  I  x4..**««.-..............do.. 

Iron,  {-oral,  {  X  { do.. 


2,  too 
1,850 
260 
650 
1.560 
460 
675 

125 
175 
400 
855 
1,250 
830 
875 
100 
300 

175 

60 

100 

284 

725 

835 

900 

2,075 

1,150 

1,025 

220 

631 


3,60O 

1,800 

300 

690 

i,aao 

400 
070 

190 
170 


805 

l,90O 

900 

370 

too 

300 

170 
OO 
lOO 
384 
790 
830 


9.070 

I.IOO 

1,090 

990 

034 


e.30 

6.25 


2.14 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 

4.00 
3.00 
9.90 
9.70 
9.70 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9JI0 

3.40 
3.00 

3.00 
8.00 
8.00 


110 
2.10 
2.10 
8.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 


4.90 
3.00 
3.30 
9.90 
9.70 


6lOO 
8.60 
8.20 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 

S.60 

8.25 

94iO 

3.00 

3.00 

0.60 

4.80 

4.70 

8«0 

340 


1.99 
1.99 
1.99 
1.99 
1.09 
1.9!» 
1.99 

Lat 

4.W 
8.48 
8L19 
3.19 
2.00 
2.«9 
2L09 
3.0* 


4.76 
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Abttract  ofpropotaU  received  and  oontraets  awarded  in  ^«««  York  citu,  under  adeertitement 
of  March  10, 1877,  for  good*  for  ike  Indian  eervieo — Continned. 

(KOTS.— Flgnres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.} 


CLAflS  17— Continned. 
HABOWAXB— continned. 


Iron,  oral,  i  to  1,  assorted ponnds 

Inn.Tonna! 

i-ineh do.. 

tincb do., 
ineh do.. 
Inch do., 
inch do.. 

A.lneh do.. 

{•inch do.. 

|.tnoh do.. 

{•iseh  ..••••....••................do.. 

l-tnch do.. 

IMneh do.. 

li-ineh do.. 

Iron, sheet; 

A-laoh  thick do.. 

{.inch  thick do.. 

A-inoh  thick do.. 

Nal« do.. 

No.  JO do.. 

No.  22 do.. 

No.  24 do.. 

No.  25 do.. 

No.  26, do.. 

Iron, sqoare: 

iineh  ............................do. . 
inch do., 
inch do., 
inch do., 
inch do.. 

l.inch do.. 

ll.ineh do.. 

Ikinch do.. 

Iron,8wedek)xl do.. 

Iron,  Swede, }  X  { do.. 


•6 

g 
ig 

o 

1 

a 


oso 

2,440 
2,805 
4,625 
2,750 
6,175 
2,  too 
6,730 
6,825 
2,600 
3,629 
»S0 
10 

2M 
4S0 

110 
600 
200 
60 
254 
400 
7,475 

ISO 

460 

1,405 

1,660 

2,726 

025 

160 

145 

2S0 

330 


I 


OSO 

3,440 
9,SOS 
4,635 
9,790 

e,iys 
3,000 
s,r30 

S,83« 
3,SOO 
3,630 

oso 
10 

30O 
400 
110 
600 
300 
SO 
3S4 
400 

r,4ys 

ISO 
400 

1,400 

1,600 
3,730 
030 
100 
140 
30O 
30O 


1 

I 


M| 


I 


.Points  of  delivery. 


Chi- 
cago. 


3.9* 

3.eo 

3.99 
3.99 
3.99 
3.99 
3.09 
3.19 
3.19 


Chi- 
cago. 


3.30 

3.60 

3.00 

3.40 

3.30 

3.30 

2.25 

2.25 

2.20 

2.20 

2.16 

2.15 

2.15 


3.60 
3.40 
3..f0 

2.25 
2.20 
2.14 
2.14 
2.14 
0.00 
&00 


Chi- 
cago. 


03.00 

3.00 
2.80 
2.70 
2.60 
2.60 
2.30 
2.30 
2.20 
Z20 
2.10 
2.10 
2L10 


8.00 
2.70 
2.60 
2L30 
2.20 
2.10 
2.10 
2.1Q 


61(6 


Chi- 
cago. 


2.99 

2.79 

2.6B 

2.39 

2.30 

3.19 

3.19 

3.09 

3.99 

1.99 

1.99 

1.99 


2.90 

2.59 

2.89 

3.19 

3.09 

1.99 

1.99 

1.99 

5.85 

3.90 


a  I  to  1,  assorted. 
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Aistracl  of  proposal*  received  and  contracU  awarded  in,  Nete  Torkdty,  under 
(KoTE.— Figares  in  large  t;pe  denote  the  lutea  at  which  cootracbi  have  1>ceu  awarded; 


Clam  17— Continued. 
HABDWABI— continned. 


1 

1 

s 

K 

e 

<t 

t>» 

>i 

1 

s 

0 

O" 

c 

625 

633 

530 

590 

1,279 

1,379 

l,35t 

1,334 

1,225 

1,3S3 

275 

379 

10,755 

10,735 

338 

33S 

89 

89 

5 

3 

28 

38 

8 

6 

4 

4 

201 

304 

4 

4 

17 

17 

44 

44 

3 

4 

105 

I03 

380 

380 

37 

37 

27 

37 

92 

93 

78 

78 

38 

38 

37 

37 

10 

lO 

70 

70 

4 

4 

n 

13 

22 

33 

3,200 

3,300 

B,710 

«,rjo 

400 

400 

5,450 

5,430 

II 


g 

0 


M 


Points  of  delivery. 


CUcago.   N.Yorlc. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
201 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2.-. 
20 
27 
28 
■  29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 

S8 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
.48 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
S3 
64 
55 
56 
57 


Iron,  Swede: 

Ibyl pounds. 

I  by  4 do.. 

(by  1 do.. 

|by  li do.. 

iby2 do.. 

iby2i do.. 

Knives  and  forlu,  per  pair pairs 


Knives: 

Botcher,  6-inch,  cocoa  handle,  withont  bolster,  .dozen 


Carving,  and  forlf  s,  cocoa  hsodles,  per  pair pairs . 

Chopping dosen. 

Drawing,  10-incb,c.  a.,  carpenter's do.. 

Drawing,  12-iuch,  o.  s.,  carpenter's do.. 

Horse-shoeing do.. 

Banting,  6-inoh,  elwny  handle,  \tith  imlster do.- 

R^iddler's do.. 

Shoemalier's,  sqoare point,  Ko.3 do.. 

.Slcinninft.  6-incb,  ooooa  handle,  withont  bolster .. -do.. 
Ladles,  melting,  5-inch  bowl do.. 

Latches,  thnmb,  Boggen  pattern do.. 

Lead,  in  bars pounds. 

Loclgi,  closet.  Si-inch,  iron  bolt,  dead,  2  keys dozen. 

Locks,  drawer,  2ibT2inohes,  Iron,  2  keys do-. 

Locks,  mineral  knob: 

Kim,  4  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do.. 

Kim,  4)  Incbos,  iron  1x)lt,  2  keys do.. 

Kim,  S  Inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do.. 

Kim,- 6  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do.. 

Mortine,  3^  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys .do.. 

Locks,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  3-tumbler,  2  keys  each,  assorted 
combmations  on  each  shipping  orde^ dosen^ 


Hainsprings  for  gnn-Iocks do. 

Mallets,  carpenter's,  hickory,  round,  6  by  4  inches. . .  .do. 
Mattocks,  ax,o.s do. 

Nails,  casing,  6d pounds 

Kails,  casing,  8d do. 

Noils,  casing,  12d do. 

Nails,  ed,  out do. 


4.67 
5.18 


64.70 


a  Delivered  in  Chicago. 

b  Peerless. 

c  Webster's. 

din  lota  of  200  kegs  or  more:  Delivered  In  Saint 
Paul,  add  24  cents :  delivered  ia  Sionx  City,  ndd 
35cents;  delivered inOmaha,add27 cents;  de- 
livered in  Kansas  City,  add  33  cents. 


e  "Wostenholmcs. 
/Not  8. -(Hod  Ii.indle. 
(lG\v.m\. 

h  New  York  delivery. 

i  1,100  ponnila  nails  to  J.  J,  Parkhnrst  deUvereM 
at  Cliicagn. 
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advertitement  of  March  10,  lSi7,for  goods  for  the  Indian  ««rrioc— Coatiuiioil. 
aw>id<  wete  nukie  on  eompuiBon  of  samples  wliicb  accampanied  bids.] 


4 

.a 

3 

■i 

i 

o 
a 
§ 

4> 

s 

3 

a 

a 

.2 

5 

M 

6 

a 

v 
M 

a 

w 

Points  of  delivery. 

'i 

a 

If.  York. 

S.  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  Turk. 

Cliicaso. 

N.  York. 

N.  York. 

a 

4.30 
4.:)3 
».33 
.1.45 

:t.:t3 
a.:t3 

4.50 
4.40 
3.60 

H.  no 

3.40 

:t.40 

hX  95 
/i3. 81 
A3.  74 
AS.  79 

A3,  ra 

AX  59 

1 

? 

S 



4 

5 

A 

a6.48 

5.03 

.77 
.8> 

.45 

1.00 
1.10 

.001 

.  IHIJ 

MSI 

l.Ot 
!..■!() 
l.Ol 
..58 

1.08 

1.13 
1.25 
4.27 
4.49 
4.70 
4.9:i 
2.95 
2.63 
2.65 

11.90 

.69 

■■■■a.65' 

.28.1 
.054 

7 

a6. 12 
1.10 



.81 
.89 

.55 

.95 

.48 
3.53 

1.09 

4.15 
4.49 

3.93 

1.89 
1.79 

13.25 

.68 

1.49 

2.45 

3.40 

.26 

8 
9 

10 

1.05 
.95 
.57 

11 
12 

13 

.50 

.48 
.60 

14 
15 

in 

4.00 
4.0.'i 

4.20 

4.60 

e2.90 

1.80 

/1. 70 

17 
18 
19 

3.15 

3.25 
1.31 

1.60 

3.20 

20 

20i 

21 

3.00 

?3 

2.00 
1.95 
2.40 

24 
25 
28 

n 

fc82 

.68 

.1.42 
3.54 

.30 
.38 
.56 
.05J 
1.75 
1.48 

2.10 

2.  HO 

3^0 

4.90 

6.30 

3.10 

4.00 
3.60 
4.08 

'R 

p2.10 

1.47 

?9 

38 

.29 

31 

33 
34 
35 

1.49 
1.30 

2.65 

3.  63 
5.90 
7.45 

1.13 

38 

2.93 

2.34 

3.27 
.5.  71 
0.91 
2.37 

2.20 
4.80 
2.60 
2.55 

3.03 
4.68 

1.30 

1.64 
5.73 

O5.40 

37 

2.20 

3.00 

4.50 
5.75 
2.20 

3R 

39 
40 

41 

4? 

43 

2.79 
2.74 
1.75 

44 

1.25 

1.72 
5.27 

45 
48 
47 
48 
41> 
V 

2.24 

L70 

95.18 

aS.34 

2.25 

5.40 

5.76 

da.  4i 

dma.  19 

dn2. 94 

do2.69 

51 

5.35 

3.49 
3.24 
2.99 
2.74 

.5? 

v3.33 
J3.IO 

2.85 
i3.60 

3.40 
3.15 
2.90 
2.65 

53 

54 

55 

58 

57 

J  2,200  poanda  nails  to  .T.  .1.  Parkhnrst,  delivered  at  Chicago. 
c  2.600  ponnds  nails  to  .1.  .T.  Parkhiirat,  delivered  at  Chicago. 

I  Awarded  2.100  pounds  nails  to  S.  II.  (Jrane,  at  Sionx  or  Kansas  City,  $3.79,  or  at  Omaha,  $3.71 . 
m  A  w.inlcd  4.310  ponuds  n;iil8  to  S.  U.  Crane,  at  Sioux  or  Kansas  City,  $3.34,  or  at  Uinaha,  $3.46. 
n  Awarded  400  ponnds  nails  to  S.  H.  Crane,  at  Sioux  or  Kansas  City,  $3.29,  or  at  Omaha,  $3.21. 
o  Awunle(l  2.830  ponnds  nails  to  S.  II.  Crane,  at  Sioux  or  Kaus,as  City,  $3.04,  or  at  Omaha,  $2.98. 
p  Also  bills  $1.57  and  $1.95. 
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Abstract  ofpropoiaU  rectived  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xeio  Tork  oitu,  under 
[Note.— Figaieg  in  likree  typa  denote  the  rates  at  which  contraota  have  been  awanled ; 


Class  17— Contlnaed. 
BABDWABS— oontinned. 


§ 


i 
1 


3 
s 


-I 

o 


Point*  of  dellvarjr. 


Chicago.     poU. 


Nails,  ea.,  cut pounds 

Nuils,  lOil.,  cut do.. 

Kails,  12(1.,  cut , -> do.. 

Kaite,  20il.,  cut do... 

Nails, 30(1.,  ent do.. 

Nails,  40(1.,  cut do.., 

Nails,  GOd.,  cut do... 

Nails,  fence,  8(i. .......... ..  — ....... ......do... 

Kails,  fence,  lOil. do... 

Nails,  fence,  12d ^ do... 

Nails,  finislun;;,  6*1 , do... 

Nails,  iinishing,  8d do.. 

Kails,  horseshoe,  Na  6 do... 

Nails,  horseshoe,  No.  7 do... 

Kails,  horseshoe,  No.  8 do... 

Nails,  lath,  3d do... 

Nails,  ox-shoe.  No.  5 J — .. do... 

Nails,  Bliin;;le,4ci do... 

Nails,  wrousht,  6(1 do... 

Nails,  wrought,  S(l .....do... 

Nut.s,  iron,  S(^uare,  for  ^-inch  bolt — ................do... 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  ^^rfinch  bolt .........do... 

Nuts, iron,  8(iuare,  for  g'inch  bolt do... 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  ^-inch  bolt...... ........do... 

Kut.3,  irou,  sfiuare,  for  jVinch  bolt do... 

Nuts, iron,  square, for  ^-iuch  bolt ........do.., 

Nut«,  iron,  square,  for  l-incli  bolt do... 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  l.inch  bolt - do... 

Oakum .......do... 

Oilers,  zinc,  medium  size doxen 

OU-stooes,  Washita < do... 

Packing,  hemp > poands. 

PaoUng,  mbber,  ).inoh do... 

PaoUng,  rubber,  A-inoh do... 

Paolcing,  mbiier,  }-inch '. do.. 

Packing,  yam  (cotton,  waste) do... 

Paper,  emery  (assorted) qnlrea 

Paper, sand  (assorted).. do.. 

Pencils,  carpenter's dozen 

Picks, mill, solid  east-steel, 2 pounds do... 

PinUog-irons,  1-inch do.. 

Pipe,  iron,  i-inoh feet 

Pipe,  iron,  1-inch do.. 

Pipe,  iron,  1-inch do... 

Pipe, iron,  U-inoh do... 

Pipe, iron,  l^incli do.. 

Pipe,  iron,  2-inch do... 


28,«»S 

89,400 

12,e50 

38,300 

7,900 

0,700 

4,000 

4,000 

6,200 

3,700 

2,100 

3,3S0 

1,887 

1,714 

708 

4,025 

450 

11,600 

4,270 

C,250 

60 

42 

190 

410 

170 

37S 

100 

190 

300 

66 

» 
305 


183 
85 
70 

350 

227 
402 
256 


4 

2 

416 

2,750 

1,425 

1,525 

675 

205 


3N,493 
39,300 

ia,ooo 

38,400 
8,000 

•,roo 

4,000 
4,000 
5,700 

3,roo 

9,90O 
3,8SO 

1,887 

1,714 
708 

4,03« 

4JtO 

11,700 

4,970 

S,930 

66 

43 

i»o 

410 
170 
39S 
lOO 
190 
30O 
86 

9 
SOS 


183 

83 

70 

*3SO 

337 
403 
336 


4 

'i 

416 

3.7SO 

1,433 

1,833 

873 

30S 


.14 
.13 
.11 


.16 


.07i 


aNails  in  lota  of  200  kegs  or  more,  delivered  in 
Saint  Paul,  add  24  cents  per  kee  to  Chicago 
price !  in  Sloni  City,  35  cents ;  in  Omaha,  27 
cents ;  in  Kansas,  35  cents. 

b  Fine  iron,  regaiar  kegs. 

c  In  l-ponnd  boxes. 

d  No  sample. 

Awarded  to  J.  J.  Parkhnrst,  delivered  at  Chicago : 
«  9,660  pounds.  a  3,050  ponnds. 

/ 13,650  pounds  *  10,300  poands. 


Awarded  to  J.  J.  Parkhnrst,  delivered  at  Chicago : 

{  1,800  poands.  I  2,400  ponnds. 

^  1,000  pounds.  m  2,000  poands. 

k  1,600  pounds.  n2,700  poands. 

Awarded  to  S.  H.  Crane,  delivered  at  Sioax  City 
or  Kansas  City : 

o  18.893  poands  at  t2.79,  or  at  Omskha  at  42.71. 

p  25,750  poands  at  *2.54,  or  at  Omaha  at  «>.46. 

9  8,950  poands  at  $2.54,  or  at  Omaha  attl4(. 

r  28, 100  ponnds  at  $2.54,  or  at  Omaha  at  r  " 
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aicertisentetit  of  March  10,  \&SJ,far  goodifor  the  Jndiaii  serrice — Contiuaod. 
•waidi  were  made  on  compuiaou  of  umples  whicli  acoompuiled  bids.] 


p4 

rig 

r 

ri 

o  a 
«  C 

i 

ti 

i 

1 

i 
1 

6 

1 

PoiDto  of  delivery. 

■ 

• 

Kew 
Turk. 

Kew 
Tork. 

ChioaKO. 

Chicago. 

Cliloago. 

Kew- 
York. 

Chioaga 

Kew 
Tork. 

Kew 
Tork. 

i 

'A 

mi2.44 

JHl2.1» 

002.19 
ra2.19 
*a2.10 
(02.19 
ua2.I9 
ea2.44 
wa2.]g 
xa2.19 
yaa.9* 
M3.C9 

e3.3S 
/3.10 
93.10 
Vj.lO 
iS.IO 
;3.10 
k-iAO 

m3.10 

na.io 

3.86 
•3.00 

.14 

.lOi 
M.36 

2.49 
2.15 
2.15 

.    2.15 
Z16 
2.16 
2.J5 
2.40 
2.15 
2.16 
3.90 

•    3.S5 

2.49 
2.24 
2.24 
2.24 
2.24 
2.24 
2.24 
.  2.49 
2.24 
2.24 
3.99 
3.74 
.11 

.11 

.11 

3.75 

1 

D 

3 

4 

6 

A 

7 

R 

9 

10 

11 

12 

n 

• 



u 

15 

IS 
17 

3.09 

3MS 

18 
19 

?0 

«2.04 
•3.99 
•3.44 

!!:?♦ 
%^ 

.04 

.03} 

.03 

.03 

.09{ 

.68 
3.40 

.11 
.19 

.IS 
.18 

.IS 

.16 

.lOJ 

.94 
.17 

.23 

<3.60 
•3.3a 

0.3A 
0.3A 
0.8  A 
0.3A 

2.90 
3. 86 
3.40 
.•7 

!03i 
.•3 
.03 
.•3 

2.99 

&74 

a  49 

.08 

.03 
.03 

21 

?•? 

"n 

.17 



M.55 

74 

,17 

Vt 

.111 

e5.65 
e4.26 
«4.26 
e3.85 
e3.55 
e3.56 

?« 

.0» 

n 

.0» 

78 

.OS 

79 

.«• 

30 

f 

31 

d0.8i 
<i.60 

((2.35 
(LIS 

d.12 

d.l2 

d.12 

d.lO 

d.20 
d.16 
d.20 

8.75 

H7 

.47 
.65 

.60 

.68 

3.25 

.66 

TI 

.57 

34 
15 

.15 

.081 
.11* 

.ui 

.Hi 
.081 

IS 

.io» 
.1<H 

.m 

.18 
.11 
.17 

.11 
.17 

37 
38 

'to 

• 

40 
41 

42 
4t 

44 

4% 

48 

47 

48 

.20 

.17 
.91 

.21 

.26 

8.SO 

.SO 

49 

.24 
.38 

8.62 

50 
61 
62 

1.00 
.03i 
.04?|, 

.OSJ 

.11 

.14 

.SO 

M 

.03i 

.06 

.071 

.09 

.12 

.16{ 

m 

04 
05 
07 
10 
11 

n6 

nn 

57 

58 

69 

60 

A  w.iriled  to  S.  H.  Crane,  delivered  at  Sioax  City 
or  Kansas  City ; 
t  6.200  ponnds  at  $2.51,  or  at  Omalia  at  82.48. 
I  4,800  ponndB  at  $2.5t,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.40. 
u2,40O  ponnds  at  $2..M,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.40. 
Pl,6fl0  pounds  at  $2.79,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.71. 
tp.'i,700  poaods  at  $2..'it,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.40. 
xl.OOO  pounds  at  $2.54,  or  at  Omaha  at  $2.40. 
y  2,200  ponnds  at  $1.29,  or  at  Omaha  at  (1.21. 


Awarded  to  S.  H.  Crane,  deiiveted  at  Sioox  City 
or  Kaniaa  City : 

z  3,460  poanda  at  $4.04,  or  at  Omaba  at  $3.9S. 

'  8,700  ponnds  at  $3.29,  or  at  Omaha  at  $3.21. 

'  3,325  poonds  at  $4.04,  or  at  Omalia  at  $3.98. 

°  4,295  ponnds  at  $3.79,  or  at  Omaba  at  $3.71. 
A  w.^rded  to  J.  J.  Farliibarat : 

*  400  ponnds.  '  945  ponnds. 

>  5,000  ponnds.  '  1,955  poonds. 
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Ah$iraet  of  proposals  receieed  and  eontraoti  awarded  in  New  York  cUg,  under 
[Note.— Fignres  In  large  tjpe  denote  the  rates  at  which  contractehare  been  avaidedi 


Class  17— Contlnned. 
HABDWABE— oonttaraed. 


^ 

« 

^ 

■fe" 

1 

2 

3 

9 

^ 

10 

1* 

ISO 

IJIO 

100 

lOO 

100 

too 

so 

so 

67 

97 

0 

9 

B 

• 

11 

11 

323 

333 

SO 

M 

IS 

19 

10 

lO 

12 

19 

20 

9* 

21 

91 

19 

19 

>2 

99 

6 

• 

8 

3 

7 

r 

12 

13 

4 

4 

3 

4 

7 

7 

17 

19 

25 

HH 

12 

IS 

12 

13 

8 

8 

10 

19 

.  6 

S 

S 

3 

9t 

91 

171 

171 

237 

937 

228 

998 

157 

1S7 

64 

M 

31 

31 

87 

37 

21 

91 

81 

31 

28 

98 

43 

43 

38 

38 

n 

as 

83 

83 

45 

44 

220 

999 

Pipe,  lead  (per  pound): 

t-lnch feet 

i-inch do.. 

1-lncb do.. 

U-lnch •. do.. 

li-inch do.. 

Planee : 

Fore,  double-iron,  oast  ateel 

Hollow  and  ronnd,  l-ioch,  cast  steel pairs. 

Hollow  and  round,  li-inch,  cast  steel...... do.. 

Hollow  and  round,  It-incb  cast  steel. /-........ do.. 

Jack,  donble-iroo,  cast  steel 

Jointer,  double-iron,  cast  steel  

Match,  l-incb,  plated pairs. 

Match,  1-lnch,  plated ...do.. 

Plow,  beeoh-wood,  Bcr^w.ann,  lull  set  of  irons,  cast  steel 

Skew-rabbet,  i-lnch 

Skew-rabbet,  1-inch . 

Skew-rabbet,  li-lnoh 

Smooth,  double  iron,  east  steel 

PUors: 

Flat-nose,  7-inch doien. 

Bound-nose,  7-inch do.. 

Side.cntUug,  7-inch do.. 

Punches; 

Cast  steel, beltt  to  drive,  assorted,  Nos.  2, 3, 4, 5,  and  6 do.. 

Conductor's,  assorted  shapes  of  holes ...do.. 

Botary  spring,  4  tnbes do.. 

Spring,  harness,  assorted,  0, 7,  and  8  tubes do.. 

Rasps,  horse,  14-inch do.. 

16-inch ". do.. 

Basps,  wood,  flat,  12-inch do.. 

flat,14-inoh do.. 

half-round,  12-inoh , do.. 

half-round,  14.incli .' do.. 

EiTet-set8,Sro.2 do.. 

No.3 do.. 

Rivets  and  bars,  copper,  }-inch.  No,  8 ponnds- 

1-inch,  No.  8 do.. 

i-incb,Ko.8 do.. 

i-lDCb,Ko.8 do.. 

l-tnob,N'o.8 do.. 

Bi vets  and  bars,iron,  1-inch, Ka 8, flat-head ....do.. 

i-inch,  Ko.  8,  flat-head do.. 

I-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head do.. 

|-inch,Na  8,  flat-head do.. 

|-incb,Ko.  8,  flat-head do.. 

Rivets,  iron,  I's-lnch,  Mo.  8,  flat-head ; do.. 

g-inch,Ko.  8,  flat-head do.. 

l-incb,  Ko.  8,  flat-head do.. 

l-lnch,  No.  8,  flat-head do.. 

1^x2  inches,  flat-head .....do.. 

t^x4inohes,  flat.head.^ do.. 

I X 11  inches,  flat-head do.. 


a  Either  raised  or  side  cutter. 


b  American  File  Cc's  make. 


e  Tinned. 
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i 

i 

1 

1 

■1 

i 

1 

o 

c5 

1 

4 

^ 
►» 

t 

1 

►a 

Point  of  delivery. 

Kev  York. 

Chicago. 

Kew  York. 

Cliicago. 

NewTprk. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

a 

a 
•A 

.«•■ 

.o« 

.9* 

.Si 

.42 
.42 
.42 
.38 

.57 

.72 

.72 

2.75 

.29 
.20 
.33 
.34 

ZSO 

2.1)0 
8.80 

.68 
7.20 

7.00 

2.25 

.%81 

5.M 

3.09 

5.07 

.X6S 

5.07 
1.S8 

1.58 
■18ft 
■18ft 
.18ft 
■!8ft 
•  18ft 

en 

c.  12 

e.n 

cVi 
C.12 
.08 
.08 

•21 

.08 

.0« 
.00 
.05 

1 

? 

<t 

4 

5 

ff.59 
ff.CO 
ff.62 
g.62 
gii 

ff>37| 

ff.67 

"•P 

JtMS 
g.w 
5.29 
ff.33J 
;.34 
ff.38 

2.38 

2.75 
2.38 
2.75 
7.80 
7.48 

.69 

.89 

6  00 

6.00 

0.00 

3.10 

3.43 

4.80 

3.33 

4.SO 

3.33 

4.S6 

1.05 

1.43 

.188 

.18 

.16 

.18 

.18 

d.lO 

(MO 

ci.tO 

d.lO 

d.lO 

.9a 

.39 

■m 

.331 

.79 

.79 

2.24 

.98 
.98 
.33 
.34 

1.69 
1.63 

6.87 

.74 

.46 

.68 
.70 
.53 

.82 

.97 

.97 

3.00 

.40 
.40 
.46 
.52 

4.25 
4.25 
7.00 

.70 

n 

7 

8 

0 

10 

It 

12 

n 

14 

if> 

16 

18 
10 

Ti 

S.M 

2.50 
2.60 

a6.50 

06.50 

.63 

6.00 

'7.00 

6.00 

2.13 

e3.80 

«5.27 

C3.69 

«5.07 

e3.69 

e5.07 

2.60 

2.13 

23 
24 

2.40 

25 

7.45 

27 

?B 

29 
10 

31 

3» 

0.00 
/7.60 
^2.25 
/6.10 
/5.25 
/8.60 
/5.07 
/3.60 
/5.07 

33 

H4 

15 

3.77 

3.62 
5.02 
3.51 
4.82 
8.51 
4.82 

16 

17 

3.68 

18 

19 

3.87 

40 

5.05 

41 

\t 

41 

.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 

/.19 
/.1» 
A 19 
/.19 
/.1» 
/.U 

/.u 

/.lO 
/.lO 
/.lO 
/.lO 
y.09 
/.08 
/.07 
/.07 
y.07 
/.06 

44 

4^ 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

51 

53 

.09i 
.09 
.09 
.09 

.05 

54 

51 

56 

57 

.OS 
.OS 
.OS 

58 

m 

no 

d  Sample  ia  tinned ;  wo  oifer  black. 
«  Western  i'jlo  Co. 'a  first  quality. 


/No  sample. 

g  Chicago  delivery. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abttraci  of  proposals  received  and  txmtracU  awarded  in  New  York  cUjf,  under 
(NOTB,— Figures  In  largo  type  denote  tbe  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  been  avarded ; 


CuiBa  17— Contlnned. 
lURDWAliK— continued. 


1 


t 

S 


1 

J 


Points  of   de- 
liToy. 


N.  T. 


H.  T. 


Rivets,  iron : 

ix2  inches, flat-liead ponnds. 

^x  2^  inclies,  tiat-licail ...do... 

Jx  3i  inches,  flat- head do... 

i  X  4  inclies,  flat-beaU '. do... 

i  X  6  inches do... 

Kiveta,  tinned  iron,  12'Oanoo,  in  paottagos  of  1,000 U 

Eivets,  tinned  iron,  16-onnce,  in  paolcagea  of  1,000 M 

Bope,  maniia : 

I  inch ponnds 

l-lnoh do.. 

l-inch do.. 

l-lnoh do.. 

1-inoh do.. 

U-inch » do.. 

Roles,  boxwood,  2-foot,  fonr-fold dozen 

Saw-blades, bnteher's  bow,  20-inch do.. 

Saw.seta,  for  cross  ent-saws do.. 

Saw-sets,  for  band-saws do  . 

Saws ; 

Back  (or tenon),  12-inch do.. 

Bracket do.. 

Bnolc,  fhime,  complete,  80-inoh  blade do.. 


Cironlari 

8-inch,  cross-ont 

8-inch  rip 

12-incli,  croas-cnt 

12-inch  rip 

20-inoh,  croes-ont 

20-inch,  rip 

-    24.inoh,  oross-oat 

24-inoh,rip 

26.inob,  oross-ont 

2e-inoh,rlp 

SO-inoh,  oross-oat 

30-inch,  rip 

31-lncti,  oross-oat 

34-inch,  rip 

66-incli,rip 

tO-lnch,  rip 

Cross-cat,  7  feet,  tangs  riveted  on . 


313 

879 

319 

2S5 

60 

S3 

27 

2,000 

2,882 

1,946 

1,080 

1,035 

cso 

19 


343 
87V 
319 

SO 
S3 
37 

3,006 

9,883 

1,946 

i,e8o 
i,o3a 

900 
19 


4 

lb 


11- 8S 
aI2.20 

1L35 
all.  70 

11.  U 
all.70 

II.  8S 
all.70 

1L85 
all.70 

11.85 
all.70 


.!• 

12.47 
al2.77 

1L97 
aI227 

1L97 
012.27 

11.97 
al2.27 

ILW 
al2.27 

1L97 
al2.27 


2.40 


»» 


1.20 
7. 75 


19 


3 
19 


Hand,  2e-inob,S  to  8  points  to  the  inch doten. 


129 

I 

2B 


1 
139 


37 


4.20 


.85 
.85 
L15 
1.35 
3.25 
125 
4.M 
4. 50 
5.25 
6.25 
(.75 
(.75 
8.99 
8.90 
63.00 
55. 09 
1.01 
1.47 
&40 


'  Per  foot        a  Chicago  delivery.        6  Delivered  in  Now  York.       c  Ko  sample.       d  Boxed. 
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•dMrti«eM«ii(  of  March  10,  1887,/or  goods  for  the  Indian  servii^ — Contianed. 
•wards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


I 

rig 

^ 
►i 

1 

n  . 

o3 

! 

=3 

i 

I 

i 

0 
ti 
6 

9 
g 

1 

w 

i 

s 

t 

Points  of  deUvery. 

i 

New  York. 

KewTork. 

CUoajco. 

New  York. 

Ciiioago. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

i 

.051 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.06 

■  m 

.16 

.03 
.09 
.OS 
.OS 

fc06i 

C.06 

C.06 

e.06 

e.06 

c.l3i 

clSi 

.06 
.05 
.06 
.05 

1 

^ 

4 

5 

.13 
.16 

.12 

.12 

10.9S 
10.9S 
10.08 
10.9S 
10.9S 
10.95 

If 

— <• 

7 

g 

9 
10 

11 
I? 

13 

•"•• 

IS 
16 

17 
18 

L24 

.86 

2.05 
2.56 
3.00 

19.00 

r.ro 

6.S0 
&o« 

10.00 

3.05 

ass 

d4.60 

A.  83 

k.8t 

M.42 

&L42 

M.10 

■   W.10 

A5.85 

AS.  85 
47.08 
M.OS 

ha.ss 

M.86 
All.  00 
All.  00 
A57.50 
A77.00 

A1.57 

A8.1S 
A8.00 
A7.00 
AS.  00 

2.40 

3.00 
3.SO 

2.75 

2.66 

12.46 

.98 

8.10 

.  6.90 

7.90 

aoo 

11.25 

2.75 

3.95 

4.70 
4.00 

.TO 

.76 
L33 
1.33 
3.31 
3.31 
4.70 
4.70 

S4ta 

6.53 
r.to 

7.10 

9.40 

9^0 

60.70 

64.00 

1.S9 

1.60 

4. 95 

S.S5 

&60 

aoo 
&60 

1.9S 

1.40 
2.76 

laoo 
a  OS 

a89 

19 
1>0 

2.43 

3.30 

63.30 

21 
22 
0^ 

el2.96 
e8.10 

/(.76 

24 
25 
?6 

27 

•>8 

7.30 

29 
10 

81 
32 

2.99 

.95 

.9S 

1.89 

1.59 

8.90 

8.00 

6.70 

6.70 

6.97 

6.97 

8.96 

a95 

11.90 

ILOO 

69.60 

77.00 

*.21i 

&26 

<(3.6S 

n4 

'■77 
sliss 
gi.U 
93.18 

^88 

94.83 
95.73 
05.73 
97. 30 
1/7.30 
179.60 
9».60 
(752.75 
969.39 
9I.I7 

99.07 

36 
36 
37 

30 

40 

41 

41 

41 

45 

47 

48 

4ft 

fO 

ni 

•>? 

M 

61 

<S.60 

J7.80 

aoo 

7.60 

65 
66 

57 

68 
69 
60 

e  Moreirs  first  qnallty. 
/<8.75  for  12-incli. 


9  Brand  Harvey  W.  Peace,  wairanted. 

A II.  Distqif  If  Soqs. 


iHalsey's  eleotrio. 
jRe^aqoebra^^!  I 
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Ahilraet  of  pnopotals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Nem  York  <atg,  under 
(None— Fiearca  in  Urge  type  denote  tbe  rates  at  wbieh  oontnots  bave  bean  awaided; 


Ci.Ase  17— Contiaaed. 
HAiiDWABB— conUnned. 


1 

s 


3 


Polnta  of  delivery. 


N.  Y.         N.  T. 


Sawn: 

Uand,  20-Incb,  7  to  9  points  to  tbeinoh dos. 


nand,  26-incb,  8  to  10  points  to  tbe  Incb do.. 


Key-bole,  12.1nob  compass do.. 

Meat,  bntcber's bow,  20iaobM do.. 

Blp,  28  inches,  Spolnts  .....'. do.. 

Scalps: 

Butcher's,  dial-ftce,  spr'g-bal'ce,  square  dlsh,30Ibs.,l>y  ozs. 

Counter,  «21bs 

Ilay  nnd  cattle,  4  tons,  liUtform  8x14  feet 

Hay  and  cattle,  6  tons,  platform  8x14  feet 

Letter,  84-02 

riatform,  counter,  240  lbs 

Platform,  1 ,0 jO  lbs.,  drop-lever,  on  wheels 


I'latform,  1,500  lbs.,  drop-levor,  on  wheels 

IHatlbrm,  2,00011*!* ,  drop-levvr,  on  wheels 

Sprine.t>atuDce,  24  lbs,,  heavy,  with  boolc  

Selssora,  Euly's,  0-inch,  cs.,  full  size,  good  quality doc. 


Screw-drivers: 

e-incb  blade do.. 

8-lnch  blade do. 

10.inch  blade do. 

Screws : 

Wrongbt-iron,  bench,  IJ  inch .' 


■Wood,  bench,  2)-ineh 

Wood,  iron,  t-ineb,  Nos.  4  and  5 gross. 

Wood,  iron,  |-incb',  Kos.  5  and  G do. 

Wood,  iron,  }-inch,  Kos.7  andS do.. 

Wood,  iron,  {inch,  Kos. 8 and 9 do..' 

Wood,  iron,  1-lnoh,  Kos.eandlO do.. 

Wood,  iron,  l}-inoh,  Kos.lOandll   do. 

Wood,  iron,  li-inch,  Nos  11  and  12 do. 

Wood,  iron,  l]-tnch,  Nos.  12  and  13 do. 

Wood,  iron,  2-inch,  Nos.  13  and  14 do. 


2< 


10 


2 
24 
1 
4 
2 
2 
0 

1 

4 

3 

130 


12 

g 

8 

72 
22 

i«r» 

113 
218 
SOS 
253 
318 
303 
187 
113 


ae 


9 

4 

11 


9 

94 

1 

4 
9 
9 
• 

1 

4 

3 

ISO 


19 
9 

8 

79 

99 
t«3 

113 

918 

90S 

9S3 

318 

303 

187 

113 


7.40 


8.'40 


2.38 
2.00 
9.00 


6.40 


l.OS 
2  70 


o  Halaey's  electric.  e  Brand.  Harvey  W.  Peace,  warranted, 

b  Beliance brand.  <1  N.T.aeiivery.  i      r\r\rslr> 
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.  ivtrti$ement  of  Marek  10, 1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  tenice — Continued, 
kiratda  were  made  on  compariaon  of  umplea  which  Bccompanled  bids.] 


1 

1 

1 

1 

>> 

6 

i 

i 

6 
o 

i 
t 

» 

1- 

1 

R 

CD 

Fointo  of  dellTeiy. 

i 

Cbaetf). 

K.Y. 

Chlosco- 

K.T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T.  or 
Chicago. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

Chicago. 

i 

a  IS 

4.9S 

ass 

&50 

aoo 
aso 

4.96 
6.05 

aao 
r.4o 

aoo 
aso 

2.48 
9AtO 

9.00 

aoo 

ILOO 
H.9V 

laoo 

7.26 

a25 

t45 
7.44 

7.25 

06.50 
»7.80 

aS.60 
67.80 

1.60 
1.80 
a  10 

7.50 

aso 

m 

7.50 
&60 

7.50 

aoo 

aoo 

7.00 
&00 

a  15 

2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 

aoo 

7.00 
6.00 

1.75 

8 
8 
10 
11 
12 
IS 

2.40 

aoo 

14 
1^ 

aoo 
a40 

aoo 
a  75 

2.00 
e3.85 

«3aoo 

e42.S0 

el.  05 

e3.SS 

<12.C0 

<I5.00 

.  <20.D0 

<2SiOO 

.60 

2.68 

.94 
1.30 
1.70 

.37 

.23 
.00 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.16 

.20 

.24 

.32 

.38 

16 
17 
18 

3.49 

4.80 
58.00 
68.00 
2.40 
5.60 
20.40 

2a  00 

32.80 

.33 

da  24 

3.90 

34.SO 

48.00 

1.80 

4.70 
13.80 

20.60 
36.30 

?? 

?? 

?4 

vs 

da  25 
d2«.88 

d34.32 
d39.00 

on 

*^^ 

28 

VI 

HI 

zoo 

3.08 

1.74 
2.95 

.91 

1.25 

1.68 

.34 

.38 

gi.m 

ffaiO 

1.68 
2.60 

1.02 
.87 
1.38 
1.18 
1.76 
1.60 

V* 

2.40 
.M 

•o 

1.50 
1.33 

2.20 
1.75 
a25 

.35 

33 
34 

1.30 

* 

36 

H7 

1.80 

38 

rIO 

38 

40 

41 

38 

42 
4S 

.M 

» 

8 

81 

» 

13 

13 

1« 

30 

34 

1 

3 

.13 

.15 

!23 

•30ft 

.081 

.09 

.081 

.10 

.10 

.11 

:il 

.14 
.16 

:S' 

.21} 

.24 

.271 

.30 

.33 

.09i 

.091 

.11 

.12* 

.14J 

.171 

!22 

.271 

.331 

44 

.OOi 
.11 

45 

40 

47 

4fl 

.12 



49 

■ki 

.14 

51 
5' 

.171 
.22 

S3 

55 

.30 

67 

fin 

.33 



50 
60 

61 

<  Bamplea  if  reqaired. 
/Nosamplea. 


ff  Domestic  Dandy. 
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Abstract  ofpropotalt  reoHved  and  eontraet*  avoariti  <»  New  York  eUji,  undtr 
INOTE.— Figures  iB  large  t]ppe  denote  the  rates  at  whloh  oontracts  have  been  awaidei; 


OUM 17— Conttnned. 
BABDW^mt— oontinoed. 


6 
i 


tx 

5 


I 


oS 


s 


Points  of  dellTery. 


CU- 
oago. 


N.T.  K.T. 


Sorevs,  wood,  Iron,  Z^inoh,  Koe.  14  and  IS gross. 

Sorewg,wood,iron,2i-inch,Nos.l4andl5 do.. 

Sorewa,wood,iron,8-inc]>,ITos.ieandl8 .'.do.. 

So;the-stones dos. 

Shears,  sheep do.. 


Shears,  8-inob,  e.  s.,  trimmer's  straight,  fall  size,  good 
qoality... ........................... ............dos. 

Shoes,  horse,  Na  1 lbs. 

Shoes,  horse,  No.  2 do.. 

Shoes,  horse,  Ko.  3 do.. 

Shoes,  horse,  Ko.  4 do.. 

Shoes,  horse,  Ko.  6 do.. 

Shoes,  horae.  No.  6 do.. 

Shoest  horse,  No.  7 do.. 

Shoes, mole, No.  2 do.. 

Shoes,  mnle.  No.  3 do.. 

Shoes, mole, No.  4 do.. 

Shoes,  male.  No.  6 do.. 

Shoes,  ox, forged,  No.  2 , do.. 

Shoes,  ox,  forged.  No.  3 do.. 

Shoes,  ox,  forged, No.  4 do.. 

Shot,No.  4,  in  S-ponndbags do.. 

Shot,No.  6,1a  S-poond bags do.. 

Shot,  No.  0,  in  6-ponnd  bags : do.. 

SiOTCs,  iron.wire,  in  nests,  18-mesh,  tin  &4mes dos. 

Spirit-levels,  viUipIamb,  30-inch ;do.. 

Springs,  door, spiral-..' do.. 

Squares,  bevel,  sliding  T,  10-inch do.. 

Squares,  flramlng,  steel,  2  Inches  vide do.. 

Squares,  panel,  15-inch do.. 

Squares,  try,  4i-inoh.... do.. 

Sqnares,  try,  7i-lnch -. do.. 

Squares,  try,  10-inch do.. 

Staples,  wionght-iron,  3  inches  long do.. 

Steel,  oast,  bar,  1 X I  inch lbs. 

Steel,  oast^  bar,}  xi  inch do.. 

Steel,oast,bar,iz  8  inches do.. 

Steel,  cast,bar,fx  4  inches do.. 

Steel,  cast,  bar,!  xl  inch do.. 


G6 
60 
45 
118 

10 


69 


7,590 
7,690 
6,020 
2,850 

600 

200 

60 

1,175 

1,422 

560 
10 

850 

200 

800 

150 
250 
200 

22 
6 

49 

3 
10 
1 
2 
6 
3 

306 
10 
10 

100 
10 
05 


5« 

eo 

4US 
118 

lO 


6» 


r.sno 

»,03« 

i>,8a» 


.86 
.40 
.40 
.44 
.60 
.70 


3oe 

1,179 
1,439 

rso 
lo 

8M 
ilOO 
300 

\" 

39 

6 
40 

4 

lO 

lA 
»A 

T 

3 

306 


3.80 
3.80 
3.80 
3.80 

3*9V 

3.80 
3.80 


.40 
.45 
.iS 

.50 
.67 
.76 
.42 


5.00 


4.00 
4.00 
2.55 


0.25 
9.25 
9.25 


lOO 


•s 


'  No  award, 
o  Burden's. 
JP^kifls", 


Offered  at  7  cents,  or  above  the  market  price. 


d  Half  Perkins'  and  half  tralker's. 

«  Trenton. 

/PeiiMsch. 
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1 

^ 
►» 

*9 

i 

i 

51 

! 

6 

1 

H 

0 

■1 

n* 

PoiBta  of  dellT-ery.                                           • 

i 

M.T. 

N.T. 

K.T. 

Cbici«o. 

CUoago. 

N.T. 

Chicago. 

N.T. 

■    N.Y. 

Chicago. 

I 

1 

.40 
.451 
.08 

.99 
.33 
.49 

.17 

-33A 
.S7ft 
.37ft 

.46 
.49 
.72 

.27 

7.00 

A  93 
«2.60 

.40 

.44 

.68 

.98 
.29 
.48 
7.70 
2.88 
3.  BO 

1 
2 
3 

4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

.35 

.27 

.28 

S.04 
6.30 
5.36 
6.85 
6.17 
6.50 

3.84 
2.56 

6.48 
7.90 

3.90 

2.45 
4.10 

e.43 

2.40 

• 

4.20 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

3.7» 

a4.U 
a4.14 
04.14 
04.  U 
04.14 
ai.14 
0414 
05.13 
05.13 
05.13 
05.13 
^.93 

98.93 

p8.9S 

<t4.09 
M.09 
d4.00 
(1.09 
64.09 
14.09 
M.09 
»5.09 
65.09 
65.09 
65.09 
ta40 
».90 
to.  40 
i0.90 
».40 
19.90 

04.12 

04.12 

04. 12 

04.12 

04.12 

04.12 

04.12 

a3.08 

03.08 

0S.O8 

03.08 



21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

27 

29 

31 

33 
^1 

C      .07 

]       .07 

(       .07 

1.39 

4.48 

.79 

2.15 

5.63 
7.76 
4.20 

1.26 

1.90 

2.45 

.041 
/7.97 
J7.97 

ji.9r 

J7.97 
J7.9T 

85 
36 
37 
38 
39 

1.69 

it.  40 

i.71 

<1.94 

4.4S 

4.43 
.71 
.96 

2.10 

it.oe 

7.80 

7.85 

4.00 

3.88 

1.25 

i.«o 

1.84 
1.76 

2.30 
3.ilO 

•04i 

.S6 

.75 

3.16 

42 

10.00 

6.10 
T.OO 

44 
13 

{4.05 
il.29 
il.94 
e.61 
.05 

46 

1.25 

1.69 
2.49 
3.39 
^3ft 

48 

L91 

50 
51 

241 

•••»•••• 

52 

54 

51 

A.  071 
A.  07 
A.  07 
A.  07 
A.  07} 

.07ft 

R7 

i 

fiH 



60 

XWroneht. 
Sweet's. 
4  No  sample. 


iPark  Bros.'  Black  Diamond. 
c  Monnt  CarmeL 
i  Forged 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  citg,  under 
[Nois.— Figaros  in  large  type  denote  the  ntes  at  whioli  oonttaota  have  been  awarded  i 


Cuaa  17— Conilnned. 
BABDWiiRi— con  tinned. 


i 

O 


I 

a 
ft 
<■ 

I 
a 
& 


i 

o 

n 


■a 
C 

a 

■a        S 

&<  .5 


Points  of  deliTery. 


Cliicago. 


CliioaKo.  /^ 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
» 
10 

11 
13 
13 
U 

16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
2S 
27 

28 
20 
80 
31 
32 
33 
84 
85 
8« 

87 
38 
St 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
48 
47 
48 

48 
60 
61 
52 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
6W 
00 


Steel,  cast,  ocl.ig<»n : 

l-inch ponnds 

g-inch do  .. 

j-inch . ..... do  .. 

§-juch ....do  . 

J-inch do  . 

j-iuch do  . 

li-iuch do  . 

li-iDch do. 

'2-inuli do  . 

2i-mch do  . 

Steel,  cast,  square : 

l-iDCh do  . 

A'incli do  . 

4  inch do  . 

|-inch do  . 

l-iuch do  . 

1-inch do  . 

li-inch do  . 

Ij'inch do  . 

2-inch do  . 

2i-inch do  . 

Stoel,  plow: 

1  X  3  inches do  . 

I  x3i  inches do  . 

i  x4  inches do  .. 

i  x44  inches do  .. 

i  X  5  incites do  . 

I  X  5)  inches do  .. 

i  X  0  inches do  .. 

Stcol,  sprinR : 

i  X  1  inch do  . 

I  X  1^  inches do  .. 

i  X  li  inches do  .. 

I  X  li  inches do  .. 

J  X  2  inches . ..... do. 

.Steels,  butcher's,  12-inch dozen. 

Swaze-blook,  blacksmith's 100  ponods 

TacKs,  iron  wite,  brass  beads,'  upholsterer  s,  site 

No.43 .Vrn^.... .?...M 

TackM,  cut,  4-oz.,  full  half  weight papers 

Tacks,  cnt,  6-oz.,  fall  half  weight do  .. 

Tacks,  ont,  8k>z.,  full  half  weight do  .. 

Tacks,  cut,  10-oz.,  full  half  weight do  .. 

Tacks,  cut,  12-oz,,  full  half  weight dn  .. 

Tape-measures,  76  feci^  leather  case dozen- 
Taps,  taper,  rlffht-hand^ 

A-incn,  26  threads  to  the  inch nnmber- 

i-inoh,  18  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

Vrinch,  18  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

i-iDch,  IS  threads  to  the  inch do.- 

jVincb,  16  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

i-incli,  14  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

A-inob,  14  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

{■inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

i-inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch do.. 

Tire-benders,  plain,  No.  1 do.. 

Tire.shrinkers do.. 


120 
295 
656 
617 
642 
535 
330 
50 
10 
10 

10 

50 
275 

60 
100 
475 

10 
495 
202 
227 


62 

10 

111 

885 

825 

1,375 

200 
325 
750 
650 
975 
3 


26 
736 

812 

919 

940 

671 

4 


130 
993 
69S 

eir 

S3S 
3SO 

so 


so 

sirs 

so 

lOO 
473 


4»S 

soil 
stir 

60 

69 

lO 

lO 

883 

893 

1,373 

300 
393 
7SO 
630 
973 
3 


97 
736 

819 

919 

940 

671 

4 


91 
13 
16 
93 

7 
IS 
19 
IS 
lO 

4 
13 


a7.97 
07.97 
a7.97 
07.97 
a7.97 
07.97 
07.97 
a7.97 
07.97 
07.97 

a7.97 
a7.97 
a7.9r 
a7.97 
a7.97 
a7.97 

a7.97 
07.97 
07.97 
a7.97 

a3.00 
a3.00 
a3.00 
03.00 
a3.00 
a3.00 
03.00 

a3.9S 
a3.93 
a3.9S 
03.93 
a3.93 


•Oli 
.on 
.011 

.on 

.011 
5.90 

hf.«) 
&1.60 
M.60 
ftl.88 
A2.15 
k2.16 
A2.C9 
A2.60 
k3.60 


*7.25 
67.25 
67.25 
67.25 
67.25 
67.23 
67.25 
67.25 
67.25 
67.25 

67.25 
67.25 
67.25 
67.25 
67.25 
67.25 
67.25 
67.25 
67.25 
67.25 

62.90 
62.90 
62.90 
63.90 
62.90 
62.90 
62.90 

62.90 
63.90 
62.90 
62.90 
62.90 


3.74 
6.00 


.43 
J.  17 

ff." 

"•*,'.♦ 
■g.lt 

a.  22 

;.931 

e-9H 
g.» 
4.71 
5.M 

i.l9t 

i.m 

•.13 
i.13 

cie 

i.17 
i.31 
i91 

C97 


a  Park  Bros.' Black  Diamond.  6Sweet's.         sNo  sample.         dCoe's.  «Uaele. 
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I 

a 

>, 

S 

1 

! 

a 

1 

i 
I 

1 

t4 

Points  of  delivery. 

t 

Chicago. 

Cliieago. 

XewTork. 

KewTork. 

New  York. 

Cliicago. 

Kew  York. 

Now  York. 

1 

8.75 

10.40 
&40 
7.90 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
8.49 

10.40 
8.40 
7.90 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
a40 

(2.50 
e2.50 
«2.50 
•     «2.50 
e2.60 
«3.50 
«2.60 

e2.00 
«2.90 
e2.90 
e2.99 
(2.90 

• 

1 

8.25 

8. 25 

fl 

8.25 

\ 

8.25 

&25 

6 

8.25 

7 

S.T5 

f) 

9.75 

g 

9.75 

10 

11 

9.75 

8.75 

n 

7.25 

13 

&25 

8.25 

1*1 

8.25 

16 

8.25 

8.25 

18 
10 

7.25 

8.25 

20 

21 

22 

«3.25 

e3.25 

e3.25 

e3.25 



(3.25 

26 

e3.25 

20 

«3.25 

«3.25 



e3.00 
«2.85 
«2.85 
02.85 
C2.85 

28 
29 
80 
31 

eX25 

«3.25 

e3.25 

e3.25 

7.90 

«.00 
8.70 

33 
34 
35 

HA 

ilWM 

.60 
«.0U 

e.01| 

cOl} 

e.02 

C.021 

«6.S3 
C30.28 

e.l3 

.011 
.MA 
.Mi 
02 

•OH 

.011 
.01? 
.02 
.02J 

.Oli 

•Olft 

.01 J 

.011 

.02 

6.60 
«.S0 

37 
38 
^0 

40 

42 
41 

44 

45 

6.38 

40 

47 

hi  73 

{.13 

tir 

i.lM 
il7 

•       tisf 

i22 

{.23 

C30 

3.80 

<MI.80 

<8.75 

fi.Vi 

/.-.  13 
ft.  16 
/».17 
/i.l8 
/<.20 
/i.21 
>i.27 

48 
4(1 

fiO 

"  A1.73 

61 

A2.10 

• 



5'> 

A2.80 

M 

A2.30 

ni 

A2.88 



n') 

A2.68 



66 

A3. 13 



67 

68 

60 

60 

/Xlrat  qnality,  and  ereiy  tap  wamutted. 


^Per  dozen  papers.       APerdoien.       iXaok. 
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Miiract  ofpropoiaU  received  and  eontracU  awarded  in  Xew  York  city,  im^ 
[KoiK Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rate*  at  wlilch  contraota  bare  been  awarded) 


» 

4 
S 
0 
7 
8 
0 
10 

12 

13 
U 
IS 
10 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 

S3 
34 

85 
80 

37 


CLAB8  17— Continoed. 
BABDW^BB— oontinned. 


Too-calkR,  Btecl,  No.  1 poonda. 

ToC'Ciilks,  st«(^,  No. 2 ....do.. 

Toc-calkn,  Btcel,  No.  3 do.. 

Tongs,  lilacksniilU's,  20  inches pairs. 

Ton;;8,flrL\*J0  inches do.. 

Traps,  boavcr.  No.  4,  with  chain..  — ...................... 

Traps,  mink.  No.  1,  with  chain • 

Trowels,  brick,  lOi'iich ^ dozen. 

Trowels,  plastering,  lOI-inoh do.. 

Tnyere  (tweer),  iron,  duok's-nest  pattern,  sinfcle^  No.  2, 
heavy , 

Valves,  globe,  i-incli ..... 

Valves,  globo,  1-inch 

Valves,  globe,  1-inch - 

Valves,  globe,  U-inch 

Valves,  globe,  l^-inch ,,, 

Vulvcs,  globe,  ij-inch 

Valves,  globe,  2- inch 

Valves,  globe,  2i-inch 

Vises,  blacksmith's,  solid  box,  0-inch  Jaw per  pound. 

Vises,  blacksmith's,  solid  box,  40  pounds do.. 

Vises,  carpenter's,  i)arallel,  4-inch  ,iaw , 

Vises,  gunsmith's,  parallel  filers,  4- inch  jaw i 

Wcishers,  iron,  for  j-inch-bolt ......pounds. 

W-osbers,  iron,  for  T^-inch  bolt ..do.. 

Washers,  iron,  forg-inch  bolt do.. 

"Washers,  iron,  for  i-iuchbolt ..do.. 

Washers,  iron,  for  |-iuch  bolt ...do. . 

Washers, iron,  for  I-inchbolt do.. 

Wedges,  wood-chopper's,  solid  steel,  5  ponnds,  per  pound, 
doien. 

Wedges,  wood-chopper'a,  solid  steel,  6  pounds,  per  pound, 
dozen 

Wedges,  wood-choppsr's,  solid  steel,  7  pounds,  per  pound, 
' dozen 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  12  gauge ponnds 

Wire,  annealed,  Ko.  14  gauge do.. 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  10  gauge do.. 

Wire,  annealed.  No.  18  gauge do.. 

Wire, auDeale<1, No. 20  gauge do.. 

Wire, annealed, No. 24  gauge do.. 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  35  gauge do. 

Wire,  brass,  No.  0  gau go do.. 

Wire,  brass.  No.  0  gauge do. 

Wire  brass.  No.  12  gauge do.. 

Wire,  brass.  No.  14  gauge do.. 

Wlrc,Vn=3.  No.  ISgauge do.. 

Wire,  1m  i_ M.iron,  No. U gauge do.. 

Wire,  bri^iii,  iron.  No. 0  gauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  8  gauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron.  No.  10  gauge ..do.. 

Wire,  bright, iron,  No.  11  gauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron.  No.  12  gauge do.. 

Wire,  briglit,  iron.  No.  14  gauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  Na  18  gauge do.. 

Wiro-cltith,  for  screens,  painted square  feet 

Wire,  copper.  No.  4  gauge pounds 

Wire,  copper.  No.  6  gauge do.. 

Wire,  copper.  No.  12  gauge do.. 

Wire,  copper,  No.  18  gauge do.. 

Wire,  copper,  No.  20  gauge do. 

Wire,  copper,  A-inch ...do.. 

Wire,  copper,  i-inch do. 


1 
I 

3 


1,054 

854 

654 

45 

18 

102 

ISO 

10 


25 


62 
40 
40 
21 
7 

28 

14 

10 

11 

12 

G 

130 

160 

264 

378 

206 

178 

11 
17 

102 

100 

260 

266 

13 

48 

90 

25 

18 

16 

10 

22 

•  28 

65 

10 

6«0 

345 

10 

26 


0,800 
10 
10 
80 
40 
12 
2 
10 


a 


l,OS4 

SS4 

SS4 

4S 

18 

103 

ISO 

lO 


93 

33 
Oil 
49 
40 
»i 
7 
38 
14 
lO 
11 
13 

a 

139 
160 
364 

378 


178 
11 


17 


103 

lOO 

34iO 

363 

13 

48 
99 
33 
18 
IS 
19 
38 
38 
63 


800 
34S 


9, 


38 

339 

NO 


19 


30 

40 

13 

3 


I 

I 
ad 


I 

I 


Pointa  of  delirery. 


Chicago.      N.T. 


JOS 
.OS 
.OS 


4.]l 


a  Sweet's.  b  Simpson.  <  Parker's,  No.  42.  dTtcnton. 
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xi 

a 

a! 

1 

1 

1 

CO 

n 

1 

Pi 

6 

t 

H 

^ 

Points  of  deliTery.                           • 

KewTork. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Kew  York. 

Chicago. 

KewTork. 

NewTork. 

O.05A 

a.05A 

O.05A 

.29 

.05 
.05 
.05 

/.06J 

1 

2 

s 

.98 
.16 
.8S 
.13t 

4.80 

8.  BO 

4 

5 

.46 

.12 

4.45 

6.90 

4.00 

4JM 

5.15 
1.49 

.48 

.12) 

4.4S 

4.45 
S.85 

.93 
.13 

6 

n 

8 

9 
10 

.40 

11 
1? 

.48 

.35 

.50 

.70 

1.10 

1.50 

Not  made. 

2.25 

4.25 

.84 

.46 

.63 

.95 

1.33 

2.00 

2.00 

3.83 

.34) 

.47 

.63 

.96 

1.84 

1.68 

1.99 

3.99 

.35 

.45 

.65 

.98 

1.88 

Kot  made. 

2.13 

3.93 

13 
14 

.63 

1") 

.88 

16 

1.85 

17 

LOO 

1R 

10 

2.00 

fO 

$.83 

?1 

:SS1 

66.00 

.08} 

.ooj 

T> 

n 

d4.9Q 
eS.8Sf 

?4 

e6.00 
.12 

.oe 

.OS 

.03} 
.03} 

?'S 

.00 

.06 

.05 

.04) 

.04 

.04 

.04i 

.04i 

.04  J 
.03 

.oT 

.OS 

.oei 

.071 
.!» 

.19 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.19 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.20 
.86 
.26 
.28 

.20 
.28 
.26 

•07ft 

«.03fti, 
«.OSM 
«.03fti 

1 

?ft 

.08 

VJ 

.07 

?R 

?9 

80 

... 

81 

•  05A 

8? 

.05A 
.05A 

33 
31 

85 

87 

?0 

40 

42 

4^ 

44 

.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 

46 

•"■■ 

47 

40 

60 

M 

S' 

51 

51 

55 

56 

57 

/.Oil 

•  OW. 

58 

.33 
.23 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.33 
.23 

50 

• 

60 

61 

69 

61 

64 

6^ 



— » 

<  Per  poand.  /  New  York.  g  Oil  finish.  A  Ax  finish. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Alstrad  of  propo.ah  received  and  contracts  atcarded  in  New  York  din,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  ratea  at  wUch  oonttacta  hare  been  avitded; 


Claw  17— Continned. 
BABSWABK— oontinaed. 


^ 

B 


SI 

a 


ts> 

g 

^ 

a 

u 

t 

d 

1 

o 

H 

Points  of  delirei;. 


35 


^1 


29 


'Wire,  barbed,  galvanized,  for  hog-fenoe,  to  weigh  not 
leas  than  16  ounoes  per  rod;  samples  in  one-rod 
lengths  required .....pounds. 


'Wire,  fence,  barbed,  galvanized,  to  veigh  not  less  than 
16  oonces  per  rod;  samples  in  one-rod  lengths  ro- 
qnirod poonds. 


Wire-fence  staples,  steel,  galvanized do.. 


Wire-fence  stntchers ' 

'Wrenches: 

Crooked,   S-Inoh,  malleable  iron dozen. 

Crooked,  lO-looh,  malleable  iron do.. 

Crooked,  12-inoh,  malleable  iron do.. 

Screw,  black,   8-ineh do.. 

Screw,  black,  10-inch do.. 

Screw,  black,  12-inch do.. 

Screw,  black,  16-inch do.. 


AddiUonat  for  OarUile  SehocL 

Bits,  anger,  A  and  A  inch dozen. 

Bolts,  oarriiage,  A  X  2^  inches per  100. 

Bolts,  door,  S^.tnch dozen. 

Bolts,  door,  i-inch do.. 

Boxes,  shaft,  IJ-inohclip pairs. 

Brushes,  slaUng,  4-inch,  flat,  Clinton dozen. 

Brashes,  dust do.. 


Butts,  door,  8)  x2| inches,  loose-pin,  acorn do.. 

Butts,  door,  3  x8i inches do.. 

Butts,  door,  6x  A  inches do. - 

Chains,  trace,  No.  2,  8i  foot,  10  links  to  foot pairs. 


Hatchets,  cast  steel,  half.shingUng,  Ko.2 dozen. 

Hinges,  light  strap  and  1, 4-inch do.. 

Hooks,  clothes gross. 

Irons,  double,  4-part,  Noa.  3  to  14 set. 

Iron,  flat  bar, }  x  2i  inches pounds. 

Iron,  flat  Inr,  A xlj inches do.. 

Iron,  flat  bar,  fa  X  )  inch do.. 

Iron,  Joniata,  sheet,  galvanized,  No.  26 do.. 

Iron,  Juniata,  sheet,  28x96  inches,  Ko.  24 do.. 

Iron, oval,  |  x|  inch do.. 

Iron, oval,  I  x  I  inch do.. 

Iron, Swede,  Ixi  inch do.. 


20,650 


524,250 


15,170 


806 

2 

2 

12 


4 
2 

2.1 
400 


1 
1 

10 
1 
200 
1,000 
100 
300 
300 
200 
200 


6,000 


lOO.OOO 

4a,ooo 
aii.ase 

173,800 

30,000 

70,000 

9,970 

800 

a,39a 

1,S13 
79 

s 
» 

!» 
17 

94 

11 

S 


I '9 

300 

9 

9 

19 

t-3 

8 


4 

9 

9 

400 


1 

1 
lO 


(4.64 


'e4.49 


04. 23 


L65 
Lt8 
2.31 
3.M 


2.63 
5.23 


1,' 


900 


lOO 
300 
300 
900 
900 


*  I  will  deliver  the  barb  wire  at  Chicago  at  30  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  prices  named  herein  fci 
Omalia  and  Kansas  City  delivery. 
*  a  Chicago.  e  Saint  Paul  « Kansas  City. 

b  Omaha.  d  Sioux  City.  /  379,250  pounds  offered. 
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adveriiaement  of  March  10,  ISST,  for  gooda  for  the  Indian  service — Continned. 
•wards  wm  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

ni 

r 

1 

^ 
►» 

i 

1 

]i 

^ 

5 

d 

1 

ii 

tq 

Points  of  delivery. 

$i 

Kew 
Tork. 

How 
York. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

City. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

New 
York. 

1 

a4.S0 

04.10 
64.42 
04.40 
d4.44 
«44S 

04.10 

64.42 

«(.4S 

d4.44 

e4.40 

a4.10 

el.  33 

61.  SO 

e4.38 

d4.3a 

03.98 

n6.SO 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
1,70 

2.00 

3.30 

4.10 

.or 
.ss 

.05 
.OS 

4.tS 

/4.19 
ff4.0S 
A3.9S 

<4.1S 

1 

2 
S 
4 

at.M 

5 
6 

• 

7 

R 

9 

10 

11 

at.  SO 

n 

• 

u 

14 

I") 

16 

17 

.60 

.99 

1.00 

3.21 

3.89 
4.51 

7.78 

.50 
.95 
1.50 

i.sr 

1.88 
2.20 
3.76 

1.00 

18 

19 

■■■■i.'75" 

3.00 

2.35 

4.10 

?0 

S.00 

1.55 
1.'86 
2.17 
3.72 

jl.e5 
J2.00 
>2.30 
j400 

LOO 

.81 

^.05 

5.05 

MS 

i.rs 

2.70 

.52 
.31 
1.65 
.22 

450 
.33 
1.10 

HI 

OS.  IS 
6.90 

23 
2» 

OS.  00 

6.75 

24 

O7.00 
11.40 

26 

?7 

alLOO 

28 

TO 

.47 

DO 

.10 
.18 

31 

fft 

m 

31 

1.13 

3.ao 

1.00 
1.S0 
fi.00 

7.  do 

.38 

.      .S3 

1.49 

.2S 

m9.40 
.30 

12.00 

2.85 
2.85 

.61 

.61 

il.70 

35 

4.2S 

36 
37 
88 
TO 

40 

41 

.VH 

t.20 

1.36 

1.18 

4? 

43 
U 

45 
46 

.10 
n.lS 

47 



48 

49 



.06 
.04 

.02 
.02 
.09 
•Oo 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.01 

no 

51 

5? 

51 

■.^ 

5t 

K 

. 

56 

' 

.osji 

57 

a  45,000  poonds  olhred. 
A  100,000  pounds  offered. 
i  15,170  poonds  offered. 


{  No  sample. 

i;  Carlisle. 

{  Hook  or  ring  same  price. 


m  Amoskeag  Axe  Company, 
n  Per  dozen. 
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680     REPORT  OF  THE  SECEETAHY  OP  THE  INTEKIOE. 

Ahitract  ofpropotaU  received  and  contraeta  awarded  in  Nea  York  dt^,  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awatded; 


Claw  17— Continned. 
HABDWABB— continned. 


& 


•3 

•2 


Knives,  saddler's,  roand dozen. 

Knives,  shoemaker's,  sqoare  pointy  No.  3,  Webster's do.. 

Knobs,  porcelain,  drawer do.. 

Knobs,  carriage gross. 

Xocks,  chest,  4-incU dozen. 

Locks, desk, 2i  by  2  inches do.. 

Miter,  .lack 

Nails,  liniDg papers. 

Nuts,  iron,  sqaare,  §■  inch pounds. 

Nails,  cloat i ,....do.. 

Nippers,  catting,  12-inch pair. 

Kaaps,  shoemakers*,  8-inch ..dozen 

Rasps,  shoemakers',  9-inch - do. 

Eivets  and  bars,  copper,  Wnch, No. 8 ponnds 

Sireta,  hamo,  j!-inch,  No.8,flat  head do. 

Birotfi,  tinned  iron,  1 0-02.,  in  packages  of  1,000 M 

Kivets,  tinned  iron,  24-o;s.,in  packages  of  1,000 do.. 

liivets,  tinned  iron,  32-(i!.,  in  paclcagea  of  1,000 do. 

£aws,  hand,  8  points,  2t3-inch dozen. 


Saws,  hand,  S  points,  26-inch dozen.. 


Soiews,  brass, },{,  and  1  inch ipxMS. 

Spoke-shaves dozen. 

Shears,  10-inch,  trimmer's,  straight do.. 


Valves,  globe,  (-inch 

Valves,  globe,  l-inch 

Vise,  band 

■Washers,  Iron,  l-inch ponnds. 

Wire, copper, No.  16 ; do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron.  No.  7  gauge do  . 

Wire, bright., iron, No. 9  caoge do.. 

Wire,  bright^  Iron,  No.  16  gauge do.. 

Wire,  coppered.  No,  8  gauge do.. 

Wire,  coppered.  No.  9  gauge do.. 


i 

1^ 

12 

lil 

6 

6 

6 

« 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

125 

las 

20 

iM 

20 

90 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

60 

60 

30 

30 

20 

• 

IS 

IS 

10 

10 

i 

1-3 

1 

10 
20 
200 
200 
200 
125 
125 


1>3 


3 
1-3 


I 
10 

90 
900 
300 
900 
IM 


a  Brand,  Harvey  W.  Peace,  No.  24,  warranted. 
b  Assorted, )  to  1|  inch. 
«  No.  64,  Stanley. 
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advertisement  of  March  10,  1987 j  for  tfoode  for  the  Ihdian  acrcice— Continned, 
ftwanU  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  wbioh  accompanied  bids.] 


i 

1 

^ 
K 

9 
i 

w 

1 

1 

1 

H 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Cliicsgo. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

1 

1J.90 
IMS 

'.'as'" 

8.25 

13.00 
.90 

.»o 

.39 

1.74 
1.74 

9.00 
.04 
.04 

.09 
1.43 
1.83 
!».00 

.19 
.10 
.10 
.21 
.28 
0.60 
7.60 

aeo 

7.60 

.lO 
3.00 

5.00 

1 

.82 

.83    , 
.40 
3.38 

2.  to 

*} 

ft 

.30 
.50 

5 

11 

7 

R 

.041 
.04i 
6.08 
1.80 
2.25 
2.  SO 

.12 

.20 

.25 

•     a  15 

&00 

7.00 

5.00 

a  IS 

aoo 

7.00 

6.00 

.39 
«1.00 
d7.60 

.30 

.60 

1.40 

.04 

.26 
.03 
.03 
.04 

■.^ 

•04J 

n 

10 

Mr 

}] 

1? 

2.00 
2.28 
.181 

.o» 

.11 
.10 
.24 

r.40 

4.05 
5.05 
&S0 

aoo 

aso 

r.40 

4.8S 
S.96 
6.50 

aoo 
aso 

11 

14 

1l> 

in 

:!l! 

17 

1R 

10 

a9.07 
ag.07 

w 

21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
76 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

mt 

0.00 
4.00 

/8.00 

e.2a 
<.48 

Hi 

35 

AT 

QR 

.05 
.22 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.05 
.05 

.93 

41 

42 

43 

d  Am.  Shear  Co. 
e  No  eample. 
/XWeinftSon. 
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682     EEPOET  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abstrctct  ofprofoaah  received  and  conlracti  awarded  in  New  Torlc  oitf,  under 
[NOTS.— Tignreg  in  large  type  denote  the  ntea  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BTO. 


1 


9 

a 


Abacas  boards. 

ABimiBnCB. 

Appleton's  Practical » dosen. 

Appleton's  Mental do... 

Appleton's  Primaiy do... 

Davies' Slements  of  Written do.. 

Davies'  First  Lessons do.. 

Davles'  Practical do.. 

Daviea'  Primary do.. 

Fetter's  First  Lessons do.. 

Felter's  Intermediate  (new) do.. 

Feltw's Intermediate  (old) do.. 

Felter's  Primary  (new) do.. 

Fish's  Na  I do.. 

FUh'sNo.2 do.. 

Franlclin's  Elementary do.. 

Franklin's  Primary do.. 

FraTi1;HTi's  Written do.. 

Fi'ciicli'8  No.  4 ............  ................................do.. 

Grubo'u  Method  of  Numbers ............do.. 

Hapar'8  Primarv Lessons do.. 

Bay's  Now  Tntelloctual ....do.. 

Kay's  New  Practical do.. 

Rav's  Now  Primary , do.. 

RobinsoD's  First  LcssotiH . .................................do.. 

Robinson's  Progreasivo  Intellectual do.. 

R()l>insou's  Practical do. . 

Rf'binson's  Proffressivo  Piimary do... 

Rnl)inson'8  Eudimonts .; do.. 

SloiMani's  Jnvcnilo  Mental .' do.. 

Stoddard's  Radlments. do.. 

Tlionipson's  Practical ;.. ....do.. 

Wliitc's  Primary do.. 

CDABTS,  LKTTEU  AND  BBADIHO. 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading sets. 

Appleton's  Reading;  Charts do.. 

Colton's  Wall  Charts  and  Cards do.. 

Colton's  Complete  School  Charts  of  Drawing,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic, 

(Geography,  and  History sets. 

Monroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts do.. 

New  American  ReadingCharts do.. 

Webb's Readini;  Charto do.. 

Wilson  &  Calkin's  Charts  (mounted) do.. 

CDABTB.  MDSIC. 
Mason's sets. 

cnABTS,  WBimia. 

Spencerian,  three  cards,  2  sides sots. 

Spencerian, 47  charts, on  roller do.. 

DBAWiaa  BOOKS. 

Apgar's  OooEn^pbical dozen. 

Forbrlger's 'Tablets do.. 

Erense's  Easy  Lessons,  No.  1 do.. 

Krense's  Easy  Lessons, Na  2 do.. 

Kreose's  Easy  Lessons,  No. 3 do.. 

Kieuse's  Synthetic, No.  1 ■. do.. 

Ereuse's  Synthetic, No. 2 .do.. 

Krense's Synthetic,  No. 3 do.. 

Kronse's  Synthetic,  No.  4 do.. 

Montieth's Map  Drawing do.. 

White's  Indnstrlal  Primary, No.  1 do.. 

White's  Industrial  Primary, No. 2 do.. 

White's  Industrial  Freehand, No.  1 do.. 

White's  Industrial  Freehand,  No. 2 do.. 

White's  Industrial  Freehand, No.  3 do.. 


• 

16 
33 

5 
18 
12| 
25 

S 

1 

18 
18 
21 

9 

1 

3 

1 
10 

1 

>12t 

48 

II 

8 

1 

3 

3 

8 

S 

4 
13 

3 


10 

16 

1 

8 
25 
24 
15 

8 

13 


2S 
8 

10 
11 
40 
45 
23 
25 
27 


SO 
12 
16 
16 
13 
12 


39 


S 

e 

16 
S4 

• 
18 
14 

a 


18 
18 
ill 

• 


lO 


13t 

48 

11 

8 


3 
3 

8 
S 
4 
13 
3 


1« 


8 

as 

S4 
IS 

• 

13 


9S 

8 

!• 
11 
4» 

4S 

in 

i*S 

»r 

3* 
3* 
3» 
19 
!• 

*•   . 
13 

IS  i 


a  Ivlson's. 


bNos.laiid& 


el,  2, 3,  and  4. 
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adttrli$<imeHt  of  March  10,  X^^,for  good*  for  the  Indian  «ercioc— Contiuned. 
amid*  were  made  on  compariaon  of  lamples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


LB. 
Clark. 

Alexander 
Agar. 

J.H.Wood- 
hooae. 

Theo.H. 
SUTee. 

H.B. 
Barnes. 

WUlard 
■Woodard. 

GeaB. 
Lockwood. 

W.J.C. 
Snlany. 

Points  of  delirery. 

i 

KewTork. 

New  York. 

NevTork. 

Kanaas 
City. 

New  York. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

NewYork. 

Baltimore. 

1 

44 

6.90 
3.89 
1.80 
3.69 
3.60 
6.35 
1.57 
1.70 
4.79 

3^' 
3.99 

9.84 

3.60 

2.05 

7.80 

1 

6.68 
2.«3 
1.88 

f 

n 

4 

S.66 

3.60 

6.39 

1.96 

8.78 
2.70 
6.48 
1.02 

5 

A 

7 

H 

1.76 
4.90 
5.34 
2.94 
2.94 
6.88 

c 

10 

11 

1? 

ID 

14 

15 



in 

17 



18 

3.79 

2.27 

2.84 

2.30 

2.57 

6.16 

1.54 

3.49 

2.80 

6.60 

I.70 

3.99 

1.99 

3v48 

6.15 

2.25 

7.00 
S.OO 

6.38 

9JtO 
3.79 

3.40 
2.60 
10.47 

2>4.79 

3.19 

3.10 

4.30 
<J1.72 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 
1.60 
.67 
.67 
1.19 
1.19 
1.19 

19 

70 

6.24 
1.57 

3.94 
9.07 
1.93 

VI 

?? 

71 

a  44 
2.87 
6.69 
1.77 
3.14 

74 

VS 

Vfl 

77 

7B 

79 

30 

6.15 
3.33 

3] 

2.30 

8? 

0.9B 

H? 

lU 

6.40 

08.20 

3.84 

3.39 

"."iolsi' 

m 

in 

9.90 
7.99 
9.99 

37 

DR 

3.90 

19 

4ft 

41 

4? 

........... 

3.99 

4.31 

41 

4.32 
1«9 

1,18 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 

44 

el.  74 

4*) 

46 

' 

47 

4R 

49 

■ift 

51 

6? 

«1.97 

1.62 

51 

.68 
.68 
1.17 
1.17 
1.17 

f>4 

S'i 

56 

17 

"iR 

41to4. 


«  Hade  easy. 
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6S4  REPORT   OF   TitE   SfiCftfiTAtlY   OP   THE   INTERIOR. 

Abstract  of  propoiaU  received  and  eoiitraots  awarded  in  New  York  citg,  unier 
(NOTB. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awaidodj 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BTC.— oolitinned. 


i 


s 

B 


DBAWna  CABD8. 

Smith's  First  Series seta. 

Smith's  Second  Series do- 
White's  Indnstrial,  12  in  set do.. 

QKOaRAFBIia. 

Uolton's  Common  School doien 

Ct^tOD's  Introductory do.. 

'Cornell's  Intermediate do.. 

Cornell's  Primary do.. 

Onyot's  Elementary do.. 

Harper's  Introductory do.. 

Harper's  School do.. 

Ultohell's  Intermediate '. do.. 

Mitchell's  Primary do.. 

Mitchell's  School  and  Atlas  (2  books) do.. 

Monteith's  First  Lessons  do.. 

Monteith's  Introdnctinn,  Xo.  2 °. do.« 

Monteitb's  Manual  (No. 8) do.. 

Monteith's  Physical  and  Political do.. 

Mrs.  Hall's  Our  World,  Ko.  1 do.. 

Mrs.  Hall's  Our  World,  No. 3 do.. 

Scribner's  Oeographioal  Reader  and  Primer do.. 

Swiuton's  Elementary do.. 

Swinton's  Introductory do.. 

Swioton's  Eclectic,  No.  I do.. 

Swinton's  Eclectic,  No. 2 do.. 

Swinton's  Ecleotio,  No.  3 do.. 

Warren's  Primary do.. 

Warren's  Brief  Course do.. 

OBAUMABB. 

Brown's  First  Lines dosen. 

Clark's  Primary do.. 

Qreene's  English do.. 

Harvey's  Elementary do.. 

Harvey's  School do.. 

Knoxifc  Whitney's  Language  Lessons,  P^l do.. 

Enox'&  Whitney's  Lapgnage  Lessons,  Fart  2 do.. 

Kerl's  First  Lessons ...do.. 

Kerl's  Language  Lessons do.. 

Pinneo's  Primary do.. 

Powell's  How  to  Talk do.. 

Powell's  How  to  Write do.. 

Quackenbos'  Elementary do.. 

Quackenbos' Composition do.. 

Reed  &  Eellogg's  Graded  Lessons do.. 

Seed  &  Eellogg's  Higher  Lessons do.. 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons do.. 

Swinton's  Language  Primer do.. 

Wells' Shorter  Course do.. 

niSTOBIBS. 

Anderson's  Junior  Class .- dosen. 

Anderson's  Papular ; do.. 

Barnes' Brief do.. 

Barnes' Primary do.. 

Qoaokenbos' Blementaiy  .United  States do.. 

Bedpath's  United  States do.. 

Swintoa's  Condensed do.. 

Swinton's  Primary ....do.. 

Venable's do.. 


147 
82 
11 

1 
S 
4 

a 

7 

1 
1 

9 

» 
1 

14 
24 
21 
11 
6 
4 
IS 
14 
11 
2 

1 

IS 
1 

2 
3 
10 


2 

1 

2 
lOi 

1 

3 
23 
11 

8 

1 
17 

a 
« 

14 
1 

4 

3 
22 
6 
7 

18 
10 
27 
1 


a  Van  Antwerp,  Braep  &  Co. 

6 First  LeesoDS  English  Uiauuuar. 


cUev. 

d  iloT.  English  Grammar. 


0  Grammar  School 
/Old. 
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adverti$ement  of  March  10,  1887,  for  good»for  the  Indian  »«rrfo«— Continned. 
■wards  wm  made  on  oompariMn  of  lamplea  whlob  aooompaaled  bida.] 


i 

•< 

ta 

n 

i 

9 

1 

4 

Points  of  dellveiT. 

i 

How  York. 

KewTork. 

Now  York. 

New  York. 

Balttmon. 

New  York. 

'A 

.08& 
.08i 
.14 

13.25 

A.49 

10.79 

9.49 
4.80 

4.00 

10.85 

12.40 

9.90 

18.60 

2.65 

4.24 

7.95 

12.10 

4.30 

19.49 

9.80 

7.80 

9.99 

5.68 

11.39 
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n 
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10.69 
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5.69 
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4.91 
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4.18 
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41 

41 
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e.oo 

44 
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3.73 
9.74 

3.56 
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2.76 

47 
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0.87 
18.25 

«.79 
JO.OO 
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686     EEPORT  OP  THE  SECKETAEY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abttract  o/propotalt  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  eitg,  under 
[KOTZ.— Flgtuea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oostnuta  have  been  awarded; 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  Kic.— oontinned. 


1 


3 


WALLIUF8. 

Africa  (ootllne) mm» 

Asia oo., 

Aula  (ontUne) • do. 

California do. 

Dalcota do. 

Europe - -.--. .....do.. 

Europe  (ontUoe) ....do.. 

Hemispheres  (ODtlino) y. do., 

Indian  Territory do. 

Kansas do. 

Kebraslia do. 

New  Mexico do. 

North  America  (outline) do. 

Oregon do.. 

South  America  (outline) do.. 

United  States,  largo do.. 

IJnited  States  (outline) do.. 

World,  largo »...do.. 

FBDUBB. 

Hillaril's doien. 

McGuffoy's  Berised do.. 

Monroe's do.. 

New  American do.. 

Sanders'  Pictorial do.. 

Sheldon's do.. 

.Swinton's do.. 

Webb's  First  I/essons do.. 

Webb's  AVord  Method do.. 

Willsou's  (Harjier's) do.. 

BKAOBBs,  nsar. 

Anploton's    dozen. 

E<lward9&  Webb's do.. 

Harrev's do.. 

nillard'8 do.. 

McGoffc.v's  Eeviscd > do.. 

Monroe's do.. 

New  American do.. 

Farlcor  &  Watson's do.. 

Sanders'  Now do.. 

Sheldon's do.. 

Swinton's do.. 

Watson's  Independent do.. 

Webb's  Model do.. 

Willson's  (Harper's) do.. 

BEADIBS,  8BC0HD. 

Appleton's dosen. 

Edwards  &  Webb's do.. 

Harvey's do.. 

Hillard's do.. 

Lippincott's do.. 

McUutruy's  Kcvisod do.. 

Mouroe's ..do,. 

Now  American do.. 

Parker  &  Watson's do.. 

Sanders'  New .- . do.. 

Sheldon's do.. 

Swinton's do.. 

Watson's  Independent do.. 

Webb's  Model do.. 

Willson's  (Harper's) do.. 


3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 
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1 
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4 
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25 
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58 
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8 

12 
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i 

•< 

1 

1 

(4 

1 
1 

1 

Pointo  of  deUTory. 

1 

■Hew  York. 

New  Xork. 

KMMMClty. 

NewTork. 

Chioasoor 
New  York. 

New  York. 

BaltimoTe. 

1.90 
4.90 
4.90 
2.  BO 
1.2S 
4.M 
4.90 
4.90 
1.60 
2.50 
3.00 
2.26 
4.00 
2.60 
4.90 

100x68—16.00 
4.90 

60x40-10.00 

1.20 
42x62—   3.00 

.88 

1.25 

i.as 

1.25 
9.00 

1.9S 

■   1.25 
1.25 
.79 
.90 

a.4o 

il.OO 

1.25 

a.oo 

1.85 
3.50 
3.50 
3.  SO 

1.80 

.8» 

el.!IO 
].St« 

1.36 
1.3S 

1.39 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 

i? 

32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
63 
54 
65 
66 
67 
58 
59 

.88 

42x62—  3.0O 

.88 
.88 

■ 

1.20 

.88 

.88 

42x52-3.00 

1.7S 

42x52-3.00 

a.  88 

.   a.84 
U.27 
«1.23 
<U.54 

<1.22 
1.64 

1.S6 
1.17 

• 

1.93 
1.43. 

1.83 
9.00 

1.39 
1.80 

1.75 
1.98 
1.48 

2.65 
1. 93 
1.73 

2.30 

1.95 
3.30 
3.33 

3.99 
3.30 

2.63 
3.70 
3.40 

•  3.10 
3.50 

3.39 

4.25 
3.60 
3.60 

3.35 
3.70 

3.70 
3.15 

1,47 

1.48 

1.84* 

2.00 

L36 

1.32 

1.78 

1.73 

2.06 
1.S0 

2.06 
1.65 

zto 

1.96 

1.75 

1.7S 

1.(5 

3.20 

2.36 

2.(5 

3.20 

2.  S3 

■" 

3.0S 

«3.60 
3.10 

2.31 

3.60 
2.37 

4.10 

4.33 

3.49 
3.40 

3.38 

3.78 

3.70 

(.16 

3.18 

4PriiaMy  q^er. 
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688     BEPOBT  OP  THE  8ECEETABY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Abtlract  o/propo$aU  reccicad  and  ooniractt  awarded  in  Kew  York  oicjf,  under 
[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  bare  been  awarded ; 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  ETC, — oontinned. 


1 

e 
3 


BKADBBS,  TBIBO. 

Appleton'a dozen 

KdwaTds&  Webb's , do.. 

Harrev'a — ......do.. 

Hillard's  do.. 

Lippincott's do.. 

McGuffey's  Bevlsed do., 

Monroe's .• do. 

Kew  American ......do.. 

Sanders'  New  .. do.. 

Sheldon's do.. 

Swinton's : do.. 

Watson's  Independent do.. 

Willson's(  Harper's) do.. 

BBADBB8,  FOUUTn. 

Appleton's ...dosen 

Uarrev's do.. 

Hillard's do.. 

Lippincott's do.. 

-McGuffey's  Bevised do,. 

Honroe's ..do.. 

New  American ..*. ..do.. 

Sanders'  Now do.. 

Sheldon's »do.. 

Swinton's do.. 

Watson's  Independent ...••.... do.. 

WllIson's(  Harper's) do.. 

BBADBII8,  FIFTn. 

Appleton's , dozen. 

Harvey's do.. 

McGuffey's  Bevised do.. 

Monroe's  New do.. 

Sheldon's do.. 

Swinton's do.. 

Willson's  (Harper's)....' do.. 

Watson's  Independent do.. 

BBADBB8,  SIXTH. 
MoGnffey's  ^Tised dozen. 

BBQISTBRS,  SCHOOL. 

Adams  Sc  Blaokman's dozen 

Adams'  TTnion  School do.. 

Bancroft's  San  Francisco do.. 

Irison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co do.. 

Irison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.'s  Dally,  Weekly,  and  Qoarterly do. . 

Jackson's do.. 

Smith, E.B.,  &Co do.. 

Tracy's do.. 

Van  Antwerp,  BragK  &  Co.,  Stand do.. 

White's  New  Common  School do.. 

BPELLBB8. 

Comprebenslre dozen 

Harvey's  Primary do.. 

McGnffey's  Bevised do.. 

New  Amerlcso,  Advanced do.. 

New  American,  Primary do.. 

Parker's  Elementary do.. 

Parker's  Prdnonucing do.. 

Sanders' New do.. 

Sanders' Primary do.. 

Sheldon's  Primary do.. 
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Pi 

I, 

M 

'-a 

Fointo  of  deliTery. 

• 

i^ 

ir«w  Tork. 

ITew  Tork. 

Kev  Tork. 

ChioaeoaodN'oir 
Tork. 

New  Tork. 

Baltimore. 

3.87 

3.8S 
S.OO 

aso 

4.30 
4.49 

4.32 
&00 

3.80 
S.99 

i^ 

5.80 
•      4.70 

S.1S 

4.70 
5.35 

•.1» 
5.16 

6.00 

4.50 
8.00 
7.00 

8.34 
8.85 
8.00 

9i25 

7.85 

7.46 

8.40 

&86 
a05 
9.05 

9ai 

8.75 

3.00 
4.0* 

7.00 
•.3S 
•.3« 

S.0O 
8:00 

6.40 
8L25 
&26 
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1.34 

1.74 

9.«» 
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4.40 
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S.18 

3.  SO 

. 
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3.80 
S.28 
5.04 
4.85 

S.94 

6.40 

4.74 

4.72 

S.lfl 
4.M 

• 

4.73 

S.24 

S.OT 

«.M 
0.78 
4.62 

&15 

4.70 

8.81 

7.00 

6.31 

9MI 

7.M 

S.98 

S.9i 

•.93 

7.10 
7.30 

SLSl 

7.34 

8.7« 
8.7S 
8.90 

1;08 

0.44 

0.72 

8.«i» 

8.50 

8187 

•MO 

41 

8.19 
8.1i> 

1.33 

i.rai 

2.66 
1.S4 

4^ 

8.8> 

47 

1.36 

48 

1.78 

40 

2.  SB 
L56 

M) 

61 

1.S9 

1.95 
8.78 

BV 

3.tt7 
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1.74 
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BEPOET   OF  THE   SliCEETAEY   OP   THE   INTEBIOE, 


Abiiraott  ofpropotaU  reetived  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  New  Tork  eUg,  under 
[Note.— Fignres  in  Urge  type  denote*  the  ntee  at  whioli  oontraota  have  been  kwuded ; 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  ETC.— continned. 


BFBLLBBS. 

Swlnton'a  Word  Book dozen. 

Swinton's  Word  Primer do.. 

Town'e do.. 

Watson's do.. 

Webster's ■ do.. 

Wilson's  Large • do.. 

Wilson's  Primary do.. 

8LATI8. 

SxVinohes doien. 

7x  11  Inches do.. 

8z  12  inches '■ do.. 

tz  13  inches do.. 

9x14  inches < do.. 

TBi.CINO— WBTTUIO-BOOKa. 

Spenoerian,  No.  1 dozen. 

Spencerian,  No.2 .' do.. 

Spenoerian,  No. 8 ...do.. 

Spencerlan,  ]S'o.i do.. 

WBrrmO-BOOEB— SFBirCIISIAH  OB  A.  8.  p.  CO.PATEMT  COHBIHA. 
TIOX  C0PT-B00K8. 

NOkl, longer  coarse ...dozen 

Noi  2, longer  course do.. 

No.  3,  longer  coarse do.. 

NoL4,longer  course. do. 

No.  5,  longer  conrse do.. 

Na  6,  longer  coarse do. 

No.  7,  longer  ooDise do.. 

No.  1,  shorter  oonrse do.. 

No.  2,  shorter  oonrse .do. 

No.  3,  shorter  oonrse do. 

No.  4,  shorter  course ^ '. do.. 

No.  5,  shorter  course do. 

No.  6,  shorter  coarse do. 

No.  7,  shorter  course do. 

MiaCBLLANBOUB. 
Alcohol  and  Hygiene,  by  Julia  Coleman dozen 

Arithmetical  fhimes,  by  John  Qonld seta 

Arithmetical  Table  Cards do. 

Bibles,  medium  size 

Blackboards,  3  X  4  feet 

Blackboard  erasers doxen 


Blackboard  erasers,  "The  Best" ....do. 

Call-bells 


Children's  Kitchen  Garden,  by  Emily  Huntingdon  . 
Crayons,  chalk,  white,  dustless • 


.boxes 


Crayons,  chalk,  colored,  assorted do. 

Domer'8  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  No.  1 dozen 

Dorner's  Treasury  of  Knowledffo,  No.  3 do. 

First  Lessons  in  (jeometry,  by  Thomas  Hill do.. 

Goometrical  blocks sets 

Globes  of  the  world,  large 

Globes  of  the  world,  medium 


"L  No.  1,  with  music dozen 

•fo.  a,  with  music do.. 

"*.  with  music do.. 

ith  music do.. 
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Points  of  delivery . 


Balto. 


.39 
.33 
.41 
.49 


e.68 

e.58 

e.S8 

cSS 

e.S8 

e.68 

.68 

.68 

.68 

.58 

.68 

.68 

.68 

.S8 


.99 
1.86 


.0»A 


.57 


N.T. 


2.10 

.89 

2.M 

1.47 

a.  32 
0.30 
a.  45 
a.  64 
a.  72 

b.X 
6.38 


b.tO 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 


tfl.75 
(0.75 


.50 
&.20 
«17« 


Imack's  noiseless  slates  in  competition. 
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adverUaemeHt  of  March  10, 1667,  for  good*  for  the  Indian  ««n>u!«— Continued, 
■waids  were  made  on  oomparison  of  aamplea  Trbioli  aooompanied  bids.] 
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Pi 
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1 
|1 

d 

Albert  Flagler. 

£ 
g 
ti 

1 

1 

Fointa  of  deUvery. 

KenrTork. 

NewYork. 

NoTTTork. 

New  York. 

Baltimoie. 

NevTork. 

KansaaCity. 

New  York. 

0 

^ 

1.74 
1.40 

1.70 
1.44 

2.25 

1.98 

.88 

2.35 

1.48 

.33 
.36 
.45 
.64 
.70 

.61 
.61 
.61 
.61 

.82 
.82 
.82 
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.82 
.82 
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.61 
.61 
.61 
.61 
.61 
.61 
.01 

3.r8 

4.00 

•  .78 

.89 

1.25 

J9.7S 

3.30 
.32 

.93 

.09 
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6.25 
6.80 
3.75 
1.75 
8.75 

S.OO 

3.60 
3.00 
3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
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1.9S 

4 
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2.80 
1.48 
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.34 

0 
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.58 
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33 
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16 
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19 

?0 
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23 

21 
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29 
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?0 

32 

33 

01.00 

.so 
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«3.00 

1.25 

1.25 
.90 

3A 
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.83 
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40 
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.41 
.M 
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45 
46 

.•• 

.13J 
.63 

.30 
LOO 

47 
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.U 
.N 

48 
49 

no 
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5? 

i'i'66' 

7.80 

&S0 
5.00 
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3.00 
/9.90 

/9.00 

54 

.n 
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.21 

66 

57 
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61 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


AMraet  o/propotaU  received  and  oontraoU  atoarded  in  Ifha  York  eUy,  under 
[XOIB.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  whioh  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


tCBOOU  BOOKS,  ETC.— continued. 


V 

1 


9 


u 
I 

3 
n 


Points  of  delivery. 


i 

a 

s 


HISCILLAKSODB— continned. 

Oospel  Hymns,  Kos.  1, 2, 3,  and  4  combined,  witli  mnsio, 
dozen.. 

GospelHynuis,  Ifos.  1, 2, 3,  and  4  combined,  wllbont  mnsio, 
dozen.. 

Good  Behavior,  1>T  Phelps dozen. 

Hoolcer's  Child's  Boole  of  Katore do... 

Hoir  to  Use  Wood-Working  Tools,  pablished  by  Ginn  St, 
Beath,  Boston,  Mass 

Ink-wells dozen.. 


Kindergarten  Objects 

Uotber  Troth's  Melodies,  by  Mrs.  B.  P.  Miller . 

Mnsio  Books,  Instraotion  for  Organ 

Object  Cardsi 

Organs,  Cabinet,  cased 


.sets. 


Pencils,  Slate M. 


Picture  Teaching,  by  Janet  Byrne dozen.. 

Picture  Teacliing,  Seward  Cards,  assorted do. 


Plaster  Paris pounds.. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Cards,  small,  12  cards  in  en- 
velope  seta.. 

Child's  Health  Primer,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co dozen . . 

Hygiene  for  YonuE  People,  by  A. S.  Barnes  &Co..do 

Primer  of  Domestic  Science,  No.  1,  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Chi. 
cage dozen.. 

Primer  of  Domestic  Science,  No.  2,  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago  -'..-dozen. 

Primer  of  Domestio  Science,  No.  3,  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Chi- 

dozen. 

jHlustrated,  by  I>.  J. Eirkwood do... 

Singing  Books,  small,  with  notes do... 

Slated  blackboard  cloth yards. 

Slating  brushes,  first  quality 

Smart  a  OymnasUea 

Thermometers 


Yenable's  Diiilognea  and  Plays,  assorted sets. 

Wall  slating,  liqnid  gallons gallons. 

Webster's  Dlctfonaiy,  Common  School dozen . 

Webster's  Dictionary,  Primary do... 

Webster's  Dictionary,  Academio do... 

Wells's  Science,  Common  Tblngs 

Cooley's  Elements  Natural  Philosophy dozen. 
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78 
27 
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S9 
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286 
62 
98 

136 


70 

SX 
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S3 
lOS 


0« 
3t 

a» 


a.  88 


.u 


las 


4»a 


373 

393 

78 
97 


a 
s» 
3a 

301 
•8 
98 

13« 


33 

SO 
11 
A« 
lO 
88 
8 


10.00 

.90 

1.20 

1.65 

2.00 


&00 
6.00 


.08 
.15 
.15 
.25 
.30 
.30 


.05 
.09 
.09 
.07 
.07 
.07 


A.  07 
v08 
i.09 


a  Wood  slate. 

6  Juvenile  acting  plays. 


e  Exhibition,  thirty  numbers, 
d  Block,  best,  waiiaQted. 
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«iver(i«eai«)i(  0/  March  10,  1887,  for  good*  for  the  Indian  lerviee — Coutinned. 
(wud*  wen  made  on.oomparison  of  Baniplea  irhiob  accompanied  bids.] 
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« 
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ri 
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1 
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i 
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I 
1. 

A     ■ 

Points  of  deUrory. 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

t 

1 
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1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

i 
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4.70 

7.45 

\^ 
•.8S 

.43 
.IS 

.44 

.rs 

.28 
0.00 

1 

t 
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1.86 

9.88 

A 

4 

5 

.to 

LOO 
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.70 

.40 
1.10 
.38 

.49 

7 
8 
9 
10 

""'ei'oo' 
77.00 

11 

1? 

18 

14 

.M 

.8S 

6.25 
4»8 

.08 

.3S 
3.0S 

a.io 

2.00 

2.00 

a.oo 

3.24 
2.80 

.60 
.39 
.13 

.07 

.84 

3.98 
•.90 
4.6S 
14.65 
.67 
6.7S 

15 

in 

1.W 

L70 

•.00 

17 
18 
19 
20 

n 

23 
24 
25 
28 

27 
78 

.25 

J9 

8.24 
S.40 

30 

31 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

1.93 
1.93 

3? 

88 

84 

3.80 

3.MO 

.•1 

8'i 

/3.00 

2.50 

3fl 

.Kk 

<1.00 
2.  SO 

87 

88 

.13 

89 

Mt 

ffLOO 

40 

.11 

.15 

».89 
e.Ta 
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42 
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44 
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2.99 

-5.90 

3.40 
7.00 
4.65 

14.3a 

.70 
7.00 

40 
47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

5? 

iStandaid. 

/National  School  Singer. 


aS-lnoh  box.  wood. 
A7-inch. 


<8-iDCti. 
jlO-incb. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKB,  BTC.— OODtiUOed. 


e 


1 

a 
a 


STiLTIOMSBT. 

Blank  books.  4x6  inches,  2i  pages,  bonnd  foil  sheep,  or  A.  S.  P.  Co.  Stodent's 
KoteBookKo.2 

BnTelopes,  adhesive,  hest  quality,  white,  Xo.  6,  XX. IC. 

Ink,  hlaok,  In  2«ance  bottles dosen 

Inlc,  bW.k,  in  qnart^s ...do.. 

Ink,  crimson,  best  quality.  4oance bottles,  with  oork  stoppers do.. 

Inkstands,  2-inch,  round,  glass  stoppors ...do.. 

Macilage,  best  quality,  8-Dunce  bottles,  with  brosh do.. 

Paper,  blotting,  best  quality,  in  packages  of  12  blotters,  4x9  inches  (to  weigh 
not  less  tban  ICHI  pounds  to  the  ream  of  19  X  24),  per  package packages. 

Paper,  drawing,  8  x  10  inches,  first  quality,  in  packages  of  100  sheets  to  weigh 
not  less  than  16  ponnds  to  the  1,000  aheeta,  or  A,  S.  P.  Co.  Drawing  Book 
No.1 packages. 

Paper,  foolscap,  best  qnality,  roled,  white,  14  ponnds  to  the  ream reams. 

Paper,  legalHHq[i,  bestqaailty,  ruled,  white,  14  ponnds  to  the  ream do.. 

Paper,  letter,  lialf  sheets,  best  quality,  ruled,  white,  12  ponnds  to  the  ream. do. . 
Paper,  commercial  note,  best  quality,  ruled,  white,  7  pounds  to  the  ream  . .  -do. . 

Paper-folders,  best  quality,  ivory,  heary,  O-inch dosen. 

Pencils,  Tarioos  grades do.. 


Pencils,  red,  blue,  and  green do.. 

Pencils,  black-lead,  plain  cedar .....do.. 

Pen-holders,  wooden,  A. S. P. Co. Ko.  S,  assortment do.. 

Pen-racks,  metal do.. 

Papers  pins,  best  solid  hesd,  Ifo.S do.. 

Robber  erasers,  best  qnality,  40  pieces  to  the  pound,  perponnd ponnds. 

Rubber  bands,  best  quality,  Ko.ll gross. 

Rubber  bands,  best  qnality.  No.  16 do.. 

Rubber  bands, best  qnality,  No. 32 do.. 

Rubber  ink-erasers,  small  cakes oakes. 

Rulers,  wooden,  lS.inoh,  graduated dosen. 

Spnii^cs  for  slates.  150  to  175  pieces  to  the  pound ponnds. 

HtiM'l  peus'  Ksterbi'ook  s  No.  S,  or  A.  S.  P.  Ca  Na  19.  commercial gross. 

Stuol  pens,  Estorbrook's  No.  14,  or  A.  S.  P.  Co.  No.  69,  bsnk do.. 

Stpil  puns.  EatiMlH.i(iksNo.048,  or  A.  S.  P.  Co.  No.  1848,  Falcon do.. 

8t(i  I  i>-ns  INI.  rl.ronk  8  No.  122,  engrossing,  or  A.  8.F.  Co.  "Chase,"  legal. .do.. 

Steel  pens,  Uiiloii  s,  2;o.303,  or  A.8.P.C0.,  8x3,  "Academic" do.. 

Steel  pens,  GllloU's,  No.  404,  or  A.8.P.C0.,  4x4,  "TTniverslty" do.. 

Steel  pens,  Gillott's,  No. 332,  or  A.S.  P.Co.,  Jx4,  "School" do.. 

Steel  pens.  Perry's  No.  102,  or  A.  8.  P.Co,  6x6,  "JeflSsrson" do.. 

Steel  pens,  Perry's  No.  107,  or  A.  S.  P.Co.,  6x4,  "School" do.. 

Steel  pens.  Perry's  No.  137,  Falcon,  or  A.  S.  P.  Co.,  7  x  7,  "Garileld" do.. 

Steel  pens,  Perry'sNo.  1066,  engrossing do.. 

Steel  pens,  Spenoerian  No.  1 do.. 

Steel  pens,  Spenoerian  No.  2.  counting.house ^ do.. 

Steel  pens,  Spencerian  No.  3,  commercial do.. 

Steel  pens,  Spenoerian  No.  6,  school do.. 
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10 

10 

31 

37 

48 

48 

26 
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24 

a« 

19 

at 

275 

37a 

103 
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77 

so 

39 

so 

21 

39 

46 

40 

16 

to 

78 

78 

4 

77 

7 

90 

3 

3 

16 

• 

69 

OO 

6 

0 

40 

40 

27 

37 

24 

34 

79 

70 

•  A.  S.  P.  Co.,  4x4  inch, 

•'TJnlrcrsity." 
t  Esterbrook's. 
tPerrr'a 
6  Steel  pens.  Perry's,  No. 

107. 


a  502  books,  A.  S.  P.  Co.  stn. 

dent's  note-book,  No.  2. 

,1  502  books,  4x6}  inch,  24 


Sages. 


e  Ruled  faint,  (  and  ota., 
plain,  as  desired. 


d  Three  samples,  61  oents  each. 

«  3  samples,  f2.76  each. 

/Plain. 

g  Brass. 

A  A.  S.  P.  Co.,  7  X  7,  FalooB. 

<  Parry's  N0.I02. 
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D.W. 
Olaaa. 

Alex. 
Agar. 

Tower 
M'fgCo. 

H.R 

Barnes. 

W.  J.  C. 
Dnlany. 

J.  H. 
Wood- 
honse. 

Oeo.B. 
Loelc- 
wood. 

Jas.  B. 
UichaeL 

Albert 
Flagler. 

B.  A. 
Bob- 
bins. 

Points  of  delivei;. 

1 

Balto. 

V.Y. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

Balta 

N.T. 

N.  T. 

N.T. 

X.T. 

N.T. 

0 
% 

Mu03i 

1.00 

•.^ 
1.05 

d.21 

<».7S 

?5S 

2.00 
w.04i 

.40 
1.82 

1.82 

1.56 
.01 

4.46 
.14 
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.36 
.40 

.07 

•SI* 

.76 
.80 
A  61 
.60 
.08 
.12 
.36 
.Oil 
.34 
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t.»3 
t.88 
t.80 
t.42 

*.06| 

1.07 

1.17 
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.21 

<.06 
IMO 

.27 
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1.25 
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.04i 

.20 
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.07 
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.25 
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.06 
.50 
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.60 
.as 
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.40 
.OH 
.38 
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Z.3S 

.30 
.41 
.44 
.75 
.41 
.00 
.84 
(.34 
.34 
.34 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 

1 

2 

.24 

V.90I 
V.33I 
8.25 

.18 

2.88 
.36 

4 
5 

2.65 

7 

0 

1.30 

10 

1.75 
.05 

11 

■m 

.0^ 

.30 

1.76 
2.10 

1.75 
2.10 

1.50 

1.05 

9.70 

4.23 

1? 

11 

L'47 

1.88 
1.76 

1.76 
L88 

1.63 

L5J 

.05 

.88 

1.78 

1.78 

1.54 
.80 

4.60 

1.8a 

1.8a 

1.00 
.08 

14 

nL66 

02.17 

1.47 

15 
10 
17 

Ml.  65 
02.17 
f>l.4g 
aL80 
.74 

,     . 

18 
10 
TO 

--  •• 

21 

11.05 
oLlO 

23 
24 

.30 

.20 

.20 
.20 

8.80 

3.80 

4.50 

6.50 

.73 

.88 

:S* 

26 
?7 

.30 
.30 
.33 
.10 
.33 
.35 

28 
20 
80 
31 
32 

m 

.06 

.081 

34 

85 

.101 

87 

88 

30 

.63 
.65 
•001 

f 

40 

\\ 

411 

:^ 

43 

44 

.36 

45 

.011 

46 

/.55 
^05 

47 

1.0s 

48 
40 

.34 

m 

Kl 

.34 

m3S 

5? 

1417 

53 

.65 

y.SS 

54 

*.34 

iB.40 
S.V7 
>.34 

t.34 
J.  34 

\n 
.68 
.68 
.68 
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Jt9 

IW 

.50 

67 

.50 

58 

k.94, 

n 

60 

"  r'Jii 

•1 

•.so 

6? 

ua» 

63 

«t.SO 

64 

4  A.  &  P.  Co.,  5  z  4,  school, 
t  A  &  P.  Co.,  Na  58,  ban  k . 
t  Bngnasing  or  A  S.  P.  Co. 
•MChaa^"  legal, 
m  FalooD,  as  sample. 
M  Senate. 


0  Monomental. 

j)  A.  a  P.  pad. 

a  Graham. 

rlxl. 

«  Coonting-honse,  2x2. 

<  Conuoeroial.O  x  6. 


u  Sobool,  5x5. 

e  Wide-montbed  cylinder  bottles. 

IS  120  poonds  to  the  ream. 

X  euiott's. 

y  As  samples. 

Ji 37 gross Bstabiooks;  2gn)asAS.P. 
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ment  of  March  10,  ISrSt,  for  medical  luppliafor  the  Indian  tervioe. 

[NOTB. — Figares  In  large  t^pe  denote  the  rates  at  which  contract*  have  been  awarded ;  award*  wer* 
made  on  compariaon  of  samplee  which  acoompanied  bids.] 


lODIOAL  SUFPLIia. 
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Folnta  of  delivery. 
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•031 
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.•'.1 
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.011 
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.011 
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:J1» 

:Ji» 

0.15 

.o»i 

.091 

.... 

.61 

.oti 

.58 
.02 

.... 

.01 J 
.01} 
7.00 

3 

.... 

....... 

.02* 

.18 

::;; 

.14 
.011 

.15 
.02 

.... 

•3 
I 

H 
■B 

i 

■< 


I 


• 

7 
8 
0 
10 
U 

12 
18 
14 

IS 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 

31 

22 

23 
24 


HXDicnnEg. 

Acid,  acetic,  c  p.,  inS^x.  g.  s.  bottles. .  .onnces 

Acid,  bensoic,  in  4^>s.  bottles do.. 

Add,  boracic,  powdered,  in  4.0Z.  g.  s.  bot- 
tles   onnces 

Acid,  carbolic,  for  disinfection,  in  14b.  bot- 
tles, 95  per  cent   pounds. 

Acid,  uarbolic,  pure  oiystalUsod,  in  4-oz.  g.  a. 
bottles onnces 

Acid, citric,  in  8oz. bottles do.. 

Acid, gallic,  in  4-oz. g.s. bottles do.. 

Acid,  hrdroc^anio,  in  l«s. bottles do. . 

Acid,  ninriatic,  a.p.,i]l  4-os.g.s. bottle*  ..do.. 

Acid,  nitric, c. p., In 4«<. ic. s.  Dottlss do.. 

Acid,  phos,  dilute,  T7.&P.,ln  4-os. g. *. bot- 
tles  ounces. 

Acid, salicylic, in 4ms  bottlesor  tins do.. 

Aciil,  Bulpburic,  o.  p.,  in  4-oz.  e.  s.  bottles.. do.. 

Aciil,  Hiilpbuiic,  aromatic,  U.  s.  P.,  in  8-oz.  g.  s. 
buiUc;> ounces. 

Acid,  tannic  in  l.oz.  bottles do.. 

Acid,  tartaric,  in  8^>z.  w.  m.  bottles do. . 

Aoonito,  tincture  of,  rad.,  in  S^n.  bottles ..  do . . 

Alcohol,  in  ^oz.  bottles,  OS  per  cent .  .bottles. 

Aloes,  pulT.,  in  8.0Z.  bottles onnces. 

Alumina  and  potaasa,  sulphate  of  (alum),  in 
4-os.  bottles onnces. 

Ammonia,  aromatio  spirit*  ot,  in  8-ox.  g.  s.  bot- 
tles  ounces. 

Ammonia,  bromide  ot,  in  4k>z.  g.  s.  w.  m.  bot- 
tles   ounces 

Ammonia,  carbonate  ol^  in  t^>z.  bottles. . .  .do. . 

Ammonia,  mnriate  of,  pnlvis,  in  8.«z.  bot- 
tles  onnces. 

Ammonia,  solntion  of,  IT.  S.  P.,  in  8-oz.  g.  s. 
bottles ounces. 

Anise, oil  of do.. 

Antimony  and  potassa,  tartrate  of  (tartar 
emetic),  in  1-oz.g.s.  bottles.  U.S.  P..  onnces. 

Aqolfolinm,  berberis,  fluid  extract,  in  IS-oz. 
bottles pounds. 

Arnica,  tincture  ot  in  8-oz.  bottles  — ounces. 

Arsenlte  of  potassa,  solution  of  (Fowler's  so- 
lution), in  4-oz.  bottles,  TJ.  S.  P onnces. 

AssafcBtida, gum,  in  tins  do.. 

Atropia,  sulph.,  in  1-oz.  battles do. . 

Belladonna,  aicohoUo  extract  of,  in  l-oz.  w.  m. 
Jars  onnces. 

BellBdonna,fluldextractof,  in  4-oz.  bottles. do.. 

Belladonna,  tincture  of,  in  4-ue.  bottles  — do. , 

Bismuth,  subnitrate  ot,  in  2-oz.  bottles,  U.  S. 
P onnces. 

Boraxjmwdeied,  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bottles  ..ounces. 
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Abttract  of  propotaU  received  and  eontraet*  awarded  in  New  York  eity,  under  adrertise- 
ment  of  March  10,  1887,  for  medical  tupplieefor  the  Indian  lerviee — Continoe4. 

(Hon. — Hgiaet  Id  larite  typo  denote  the  rates  st'wUoh  oontraotii  haye  been  Awarded ;  awards  wote 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  whioli  accompanied  bids.] 


lODiCAi,  acFPUSg— eontinaed. 


1 

3 
i 


if 


tiff' 

at 

r 


i 


Points  of  dellTery. 


tS 


MSDlcnois — continned. 

Bnohn,  fluid  extract  at,  in  S^oi.  g.  s. 
botties oances. 

Camphor,  In  8«z.  bottles do.. 

Cannabis  Indioa,  F.  E,,  in  4-oz.  bot- 
tles  do.. 

Cantharldes,  tlnot,  in4-oc.  botUes.do. . 

Capsoles,  empty,  asa'd,  Nos.  0  to  4, 
boxes. 

Casoara  sagrada,  F.  B.,  In  Mb.  bottles, 
pounds. 

Castor  oi),  in  82.0S.  bottles,  cold- 
pressed bottles. 

Cerate,  blistering,  in  8-oz.  tins-ooncea. 

Cerate,  resin poanils. 

Cerate,  simple,  in  1-lb.  tins do. . 

Cliallc,  prepared,  in  8-os.  bottles, 
oances. 

Chloral,  hydrate  of;  in  4^>z.  g-  s.  w.  m. 
bottles oances. 

Chlorofotm,  poiified,  in  8-oz.  g.s.  bot- 
tles   ounces. 

Cinchona,  fluid  extract  of  (with  aro- 
matics),in  8-os.  bottles ounces. 

Cinohonidia,  inlphate  of do. . 

Cinnamon,  oil  of,  in  I-oz.  bottles ...  do . . 

CloreSiOil  oC  in  1-os.g.  a.  bottles.. do.. 

Coccnlus  indicas do.. 

Coeoa  butter pounds. 

Cod-lireroil,  In  l.pint  bo  ttlea.. bottles. 

Colohicnm,  rad.,  wine  ot,  in  4-oz.  bot- 
tles  ...oancee. 

ColclUcnm  seed,  fluid  extract  ot,  in 
4-o(.  bottles oonces. 

Colooyntb,  compound  extract  of,  pow- 
dered, in  8-os.  Dottles oances. 

Collodion,  in  1-oc. bottles do.. 

Copaib«,balsamof  in  8k>z.  bottle. -do.. 

Copper,  solphateof,  in2-oz.  bottles. do. . 

CosffloHne,  in  1-lb.  tins ponnds. 

Creosote,  in  l-ot,  g.  a.  iMttles  .. ounces. 

Crotonoil,in  l-oz.g.8.  Iwttlea do.. 

Digitalis,  tinctnre  of,  in  2-ot.  bot- 
tles  oances. 

Brgot,  fluid  extract  ot,  in  4-oz.  bot- 
ties ounces 

Ether,  compound  spirits  of  <^oi^- 
man's  anodyne),  in  8-oz.  g.  s.  bot- 
tles, U.S.  P  ounces. 

Ether,  stronger,  for  anesthesia,  in 
1-lb.  tins onnceg 

Ether,  spiritsof  nitrous  (sweet  spirits 
of  niter),  in  8-os.  g.s.  bottles,  0.8. 
P -. onnces. 

Flaxseed  meal,  in  tins pounds . 

Gelsemiuom,  tincture  of,  in  4-oz,  bot- 
tles  ounces. 


1,873 

3,oea 

113 
99i) 

991 

11* 

9«r 

ITS 

83 

173 

434 

S80 

3,993 

1,33S 

415 

113 

330 

33 

38 

3.S3S 

313 

194 

89 

197 

1.384 

470 

1,340 

114 

94 

486 

93e 

1,138 
1.134 


3,010 
1,984 

340 


.041 

.OlA 

.OS 

.OS 

.99 

.SO 

.41 

.07 
.16 
.37 

.00} 

.99i 

.04i 

.94} 
.07i 
.08} 
.14} 
.90i 
.33 
.111 

.01 

.94 

.17 
.96 

.03} 
.91 

.28 

.13 

.93} 
.94i 

.041 
.044 


.031 
.94 


.05 

.02i 

.941 
.93} 

.10 

.43 

.43 
.97 

.35 
.80 

.94»i 

-lOJ 
.93} 


.13 
.96i 

.Id 


.15 

.03} 

.04 


.0> 
.03i 

.01 J 


.07i 
.14 


.OSi 


.94 


.031 
.04| 

.03 


lU 

60 

48 
07} 
24 
30 

01 

10} 

04 

04} 
11 
09 
18 
01 
38 
.15 

03} 

.04} 

.18 
08 

.03} 
.02 
28 
.00 
.16} 

.03} 

.05} 

.04} 
-Oi} 

.03} 
.OS} 

.03} 


04 


tl7 


.13 


.oq 

.07 

.11} 

.87 

.48 
.08 
.34 
.33 

.01} 

.12 

.05} 

.05} 

.13 

.10} 

.20 
.00} 
.38 
.30 

.93 

.04} 

.18} 

.09 

.03} 

.Oli 

.29 

.08} 

.18 

.03} 

.06} 

.S5} 

.05} 

.93 

.Mi 

.93 


.06} 


.05 
.ISI 


.17 


32 
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EEPOBT  OP  THE  SECSETART  OP  THE  INTESIOB. 


Abstract  of  proposal*  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Now  Tork  oitjr,  under  advertisement 
.  of  March  10, 1887,  for  medioat  supplies  for  (A«  Indian  »«nn'<)0--Continaed. 

[NOTB.— rigareB  in  laree  type  denote  the  ntee  at  wUob  oontracts  have  been  awaided ;  award*  wen 
made  on  oomparison  of  samples  wUoh  aec<nnpanied  bids.] 


MIDICAL  BDFPLIE8— oontinned. 


n 


i 


a 


Points  of  delivery. 


I 


|3 
I 


i 


18 
17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
2S 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
33 
33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


lODicnns— COD  tinned. 

Oentian,  alcobolio  extract,  in  l^>z.  jars...onncee 
Oentiao, tinci., comp., in  lib. bottleK — ponnds 
Oinger,  floid  extract  oi;  In  S^oz.  bottles . . .  onnoes 

Olyoenne,  pore,  in  8-oz.  bottles do. 

6am  arable,  powdered,  in  i-oz.  w.  m.  bottles,  do. 
Hyoeoyamns,  alcohoUoextractof,  TJ.S.F.,  in  1h>z. 

w.  m.Jars ounces 

Hrpopbos.  lime,  soda,  iron,  and  potash,  simp  ot, 

in  1-lb.  bottles pounds. 

lod  ine,  in  1.0S.  K.  s.  bottles ounces. 

Iodine,  Unet.  of,  U.  S.  P.,  In  8.0Z.  g.  s.  bottlos . .  do. . 

lodofoim,  in  1-oz.  K.  s.  bottles do.. 

Ipecao,  fluid  extract  of,  in  4.0Z.  bottles do.. 

Ipeoaonanba,  powdered,  in  8k»z.  bottles do.. 

Iron,  ammoniated  citrate  of. pounds. 

Iron,  solution  of  the  snbsnlpbate  of,  in  4.oz.  bot- 
tles  onnoes. 

Iron,  sniphate  of,  commerciid,  in  10-lb.  wood 

boxes pounds- 
Iron,  sniphate  of,  o.p.,  in  8k>z.  w.  m.  bott. ounces. 

Iron  sirnp,  iodide  of;  tT.  S.  P.,  in  8-oz.  bott do. . 

Iron,  qnJnia,  citrate  of,  in  Ikiz.  bottles do.. 

Iron,  unotnre  of  the  chloride  of,  U.  8.  P.,  in  8-oz. 

E.S.  bottles ounces. 

Jaborandl,  fluid  extract,  in  8.0Z.  bottles do. . 

Jalap,  powdered,  in  4h>z.  bottles do.. 

Lavender,  compound  spirits  of,  IT.  S.  P do.. 

Lead, acetate 01, in  8-oz.  bottles do.. 

Linseed  oil, raw, in  pint  bottles bottles. 

Licorice,  extract  of, In  paper ounces. 

Licorice,  fluid  extract jmunds. 

Licorice  root,  powdered,  in  8  oz.  bottles . . ounces. 

MaKnesia,  carb do.. 

Hagnesla,  heavy  calcined,  in  4.oz.  w.  m.  bott. do. . 

MaKnesia,  sniphate  of,  in  10-Ib.  tins ponnds- 

Morcurlal  ointment,  tJ.  S.  P.,  in  1.1b.  jmta do. . 

Meronry  with  chalk,  in  2.oz.  w.  m.  bottles .  ounces . 
Ilcrcnry,  corrosive  chloride  of  (corrosive  subll- 

mate),  in  1-oz.  bottles onnees- 

Uercnry,  mild  chloride  of,  TT.  S.  P.  (calomel),  In 

2.0Z.  bottles ounces. 

Meronry,  ointment  of  nitrate  of,  IT.  S.  P.  (citrine 

ointment),  in  8-oz.  pots onnoes. 

Meronry,  pill  of,  TT.  8.  P.  (blue  mase),  in  8«z. 

pots oonces. 

Meronry,  red  oxideof,  in  1-oz.  bottles do.. 

Meronry,  yellow  oxide  at,  in  l.oz.  bottles do. . 

Mercury, yellow snlph.,  in  l.oz. bottles do.. 

Morphia, acetate  ot  in  i-oz.  bottles do.. 

Uorphia,  sniphate  ot  in  ^ox.  bottles do.. 


44 

■i,mo 

7,!IOO 
944 

46 

i,oer 

107 

1,039 

»61 

ft30 

ist 

90 

334 

934 

340 

a,7SO 

S14 

3,939 

193 

64 

1,314 
941 

i,6»0 
981 
184 
33S 
300 

1,003 
13S 
170 

14S 

458 

848 

333 

910 

99 

70 

19 

»o 


.09 


.35 
.05 
.02J 
.OS 


.19 

.271 
.37} 

.341 

.12 

.11 

.SO 

.02i 

.02 
.00} 
.03 
.19 

.03 
.OSi 
.93 
.03} 
.Oil 

.11 
.Ot} 
.39 
.00} 

.ou 

.041 
.091 
.40 

.03 

.04} 

.05 

.03 

.03) 

.06 

.11 

.09 

2.85 

3.78 


.82 
.30 
.04i 

.40 


.12 
.60 

.01} 

.Oli 

.00} 

.03 

.34 

.03i 
.05 

•.SI 

.011 
.40 
.01} 
.01 

.04 
.03 
.46 

.09{ 

.06 

.05 

.03} 

.03} 
.OO 

.14 

.08 

3.00 

3.00 


.13 
.85 
.04} 
.02 
.05} 

.20 

•a*} 

.83 

.05} 

.38 

.14 

.12} 

.75 

.01} 

.02 
.01 
.03 
.20 


.03 

.05} 

.08    . 

.02}. 

.01« 

.11}... 

.01}. 

.44 

.011 

.Oil 

.05 


.65 
.04 

.07 

.06} 

.03 

.03) 
.08 
•121 
.10} 

9.ra 

2.75 


.03} 


.11 

•:SI 

.02 
.08 

■in 

.83 
.04} 
.87 

lost} 


•91} 

.02 

.80 
.601 


.02{ 
.011 
.111 
.01} 
.48 
.01} 
.91 
.05 
.03 

:S| 

■OH 

.4»4{ 

■m 


a.SO 


0.50 


.07 

.17 

.07} 

8.25 

2.85 


a.25 
a.38 
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AMraet  of  propotalt  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tork  tily,  under  advertiaetMnl 
af  March  10,  1687,  for  fuedical  mpplica  for  the  Indian  tervioe — Continued. 

Pfon.— FlgnTM  in  large  type  denote  the  rate*  at  wbioh  oontraote  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  oomparlaon  of  aamplea  wMoh  aooompanied  bida.] 


lODICAL  BOFPUKS— eontlnned. 


a 


I 


Points  of  delivery. 


MKDicnos— oontinned. 

Uostard  seed,  black,  t;Tannd,  in  6-lb. 
tins pounds. 

Ilyn'h,tinetiire,ln4'«z.  bottles ounces. 

Knx  vomica,  tinctare,  in  4k».  bott ....  .do. . 

Nnx  vomica.  aJcobolicextraotof,  powdered, 
in  l-oi.  bottles,  U.S.f ounces. 

Oil,  cnbebs,  in  4.0s.  bottles do.. 

Oil,  lemon,  in  4mz.  bottles do.. 

Oil.  sandalwood.  In  4^».  bottles do.. 

00,  sassaftaa,  in  lib.  bottles pounds. 

Ointment  boxes,  tin,  assorted  sizes. .  .dozen. 

Olive  oil, in  1-pint  bottles botUea. 

Opium,  oamnhorated  tincture  ot;  TT.  S.  F. ,  in 
164>z.  bottles ounces. 

Opium,  oomp.  powder  of,  V.  &  P.  (Dover's 
powder),  in  8«z.  bottles onnoes- 

Opinm, powdered, In 8.0Z.  bottles do.. 

Cminm,  tine,  of^  XT.  S.  P.  (laudanum),  in  8-oz. 
bottles ounces. 

Oricannm,  oil  of;  in 8k».  bottles do.. 

Pepper, Cayenne, nonnd,  in8.oz.bott..do.. 

Peppennint,  oil  of;  in  1.0s. bottles do.. 

Pepsin,  BBoen.,  in  I.OZ.  bottles do. . 

Puis,  compound  cathartic,  in  bottles  of  SOO, 
U.aP bottles. 

Podophyllum,  resin  of  in  l.oz.  bott.  .ounces. 

Potassa,  acetate  of,  in  8.oz.  bottles do. . 

Poiaasa,  bicarb., in  8.0Z.  g.  s.  w.  ni.  bott. do. . 

Potassa,  bitartrate  of,  powdered  (cream  of 
tartar),  in  8.0S.  bottles ounces. 

Potassa,  canstio,  in  I.OZ.  IT.  B.  bottles  — do.. 

Potassa,  chlorate  of,  powd.,  in  8-oz.  bott.do. . 

Potassa,  cyanureb  in  1-oz.  g.  s.  bottles,  .do. . 

Potassa,  nitrate  of  powd.,  m  8«s.  bott. . do. . 

Potassium,  bromide  of;  in  8-oz.  bottles. .  do. . 

Potassinm,pennanKanateof,in  l-oz.  bot.do. . 

Potaasinm,  Iodide  of.  in  8.0Z.  bottles  — do.. 

Qttinia,  sulphate  ot,  in  Vot.  bottles,  or  com- 
pressed in  tins ounces. 

Besin pounds. 

Rhubarb,  fluid  extract,  in  8^>z.  bott.onnces. 

Shnbarb,  powdered,  in  4.0Z.  bottles do. . 

Boohelle  salt, powdered,  in  8-oz.  bott... do.. 

Santonlncin  i-oz. bottles do.. 

Barsapwilla,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8-oz.  bot- 
tles  bottles. 

Seneka,  flnid  extract  of  in  8-oz.  bott.onnces. 

Senna,  oonfeotion.  in  l-lb.  Jars ponnds. 

Senna,  fluid  extract,  in  l-lb.  bottles do. . 

Senna  leaves,  in  l-lb.  packages number. 


694 

634 

7 
188 
344 

388 

83 

3,103 

819 

8,oie 

308 


3,68« 

3,ie4 

OOS 

976 

613 

343 

93 

444 

696 

1,360 

11 

1.840 

8 

880 

9.894 

169 

9,880 

993 

88 

489 

180 

9,4Sa 

78 

TIO 

689 

14 

69 


.11 


•12| 
.24 

.43i 
.08 

.13J 

.Olfl 

.06i 
.34 

.06^ 
.02 

jou 

.90 

■.09 


.18 

.93 

-u 

.93} 

.10 
.011 

.10 

.01 

.021 
.03 

.18* 

.47 

.02 

.OH 

.08 

.03 

.3S 

.33} 

.33 
.39i 

.28 


.14 

.93 

.03 


.05 
.15 
.20 
.43 
.07J 
.ISJ 

.011 

.06 
JI3 

.03} 

.02! 
.01} 
.24 
.18 

.35 
.28 
.021 
.02} 

.03} 
.09 
.01} 
.08 
.014 
.03} 
.07 
.18 

.55 
.01 

.03 

.04 

.02} 

.29 


.08 
.45 
.60 
.25 


.14 

.03}. 
.03 

.13 

.74 
.12 
.20 
.49 

•iV 

.01} 
.00} 


.06 
.03} 
.01} 
.22 
.10 

.70 

.25 

.02} 

.91} 

.03} 
.12 
.02 
.12 
.014 
.03} 
.05 
.20} 

.55 
.08 
.08} 
.94 

.024 
.20} 

.25 
.08 
.85 
.55 


.85 
.10 
.13 

.44 


.10 


.93 


.20 


.08} 


.08} 


.16 
.62 
.20 
.85 
.54 
.08} 
.14 

.01} 

.06} 
.87 

.051 

.031 

.02} 

.82 

.33 

.18} 
.29 
.02} 
.02} 


.11 
.01} 
4»8 

.01} 
.03 
.05} 
.25 

.59 
.011 


.021 
.84 

.26 
.09} 
.47 
.64 
.99 
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KEPOET  OP  THE  SECBECABY  OP  THE  INTBRIOB. 


Abstract  of  proposal  received  and  contractt  awarded  in  New  York  city,  under  advertitement 
of  March  10,  1887,  for  medical  supplies  for  ike  Indian  ««rv>o«— Continned. 

(IfOTB.— Figures  io  Inr^e  type  denote  tbe  rates  at  which  contiaot*  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  oomparison  of  samples  vhioh  aooompanied  bids.] 


UBniCAL  g|:rri.iEi< — ennliuued. 


3 

a 
3 


1 

S 

1. 

1 

1 

0 

w 

Hi 

t, 

a 

a 

£ 

^ 

5 

< 

5^ 

If 
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Points  of  delivery. 


=5 


XEDtCDiBS— COD  tinned. 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  fused,  in  I-os.  g.  s. 

bottles ounces. 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  in  crystals,  in  1k>z. 

bottles ounces 

Soap,  carbolic ponndg. 

Soap,  castUe,  In  paper do.. 

Soap,  common,  in  bars do.. 

Soda,  bicarbonate  o(  in  S-oz.  botUes, 
onnces. 

Soda,  chlorinated  sol.,  Lnbarraqncii', 
botUes. 

Soda,  salicylate,  in  4.oz.  w.  m.  bottles, 
onuces 

Squill,  simp  of,  V.  S.  P.,  In  1.1b.  bot. 
ties ...pounds 

Squill,  pulvia,  in  1.0Z.  w.  m.  bottles, 
onnoos- 

StiUingia,  fluid  extract,  in  t^t.  bot- 
tles   ounces. 

Strychnia,  in  |-oz.  bottles do . . 

Sulphur,  washed,  in  8-os.  bottles,  .do. . 

Tar,  oil  of pounds. 

Taraxacum,  fluid  extract  of,  in  8-oz. 
bottles bottles 

Toln  balsam,  in  i.oz.jars onnces. 

Turpentine,  oil  of,  m  32-oz.  bottles. 
bottles 

Valerian,  fluid  extract  of,  in  1.1b.  bot- 
tle*  bottles 

Wild  cherry,  fluid  extract  of,  la  8.oz. 
bottles  bottles. 

Wild  cherry,  sirup  of,  in  IS-oz.  bot- 
tles, U.  S.  P ounces. 

Zlno,  acetate  of,  In  24>s. bottles. ..do.. 

Zinc,  cblorinatod  solution,  medicinal, 
in  Mb.  bottles pounds. 

Zinc  oxide  of,  in  2'OZ.  bottles. .ounces. 

Zino,  snlphate  of,  in  l.oi.  bottles.,  do. 

BOePITAL  8T0BE8. 

Arrowroot pounds 

Bandages,  suspensory number. 

Barley,  in  tins .pounds. 

Bcd.pans number. 

Cinnamon,  ground,  in  4.0Z.  w.  m.  bot- 
tles   ounces 

Cocoa,  in  tins pounds 

Cornstarch,  in  tins do.. 

Flaxseed,  whole do.. 

Ginger,  ground,  in  84a.  botties.ounces. 

Gelatine pounds 

Percolators,  ^lass,  f.gallon. . .number. 

Plaster,  belladonna yards. 

Plasters,  porons dozen. 

Rice pounds. 

Saddle-bags,  medical,  convertible. 
number. 

Splints,  assorted dozen 


3» 

83 
1,44S 
1,479 
1,443 


9,433 
]89 
739 

1,9S4 

8 

1,344 

30 

3,399 

199 

390 
93« 

S87 

47 

SSS 

14,419 
183 


419 
331 


133 

193 

348 

31 

390 
183 
344 
139 

3N9 
69 
6 
190 
331 
333 

10 
IS 


.70 
,70 

.04i 

.05 


,o»i 
111 

.t9i 

,03i 

.03} 
.98 
.001 
.06 

.99 

03J 

.17 

.56 
19 


t 


01 
.03{ 

.18 

,01} 

.Oli 


,07 
.oe 

.OS 


.91} 

.31 

.06 

.04 
.01 
.33 

.35 

se 

.33i 
.04} 

9.00 

75 


.06 


.55 


.30 


.76 
.72 


.01 

.15 

.13 

.15 

.06} 

.03 
LOO 


.10 

.24 
.03} 

.20 

.39 

.23 

.01} 
.03} 


.01} 
.02 


.06 
.06 
.65 

.01} 


6.02} 
.01} 

e.»0 
.35 
.42 
.40 


8.76 
1.IM 


.80 

.77 
.07 
.00 

.04 


.01 
.14 

.13 

.13 

.07 

.05 

1.16 

.01} 

.09 

.25 
.04} 

.20 


.23 


.«1 

.04 


.10 

.06 

.06 

.89 


^ 


.78 
.78 
.05} 


.01} 

."} 

.13} 

.15 

.06} 

.06} 
1.88 

:l« 

.28 
.06 

.19} 

.59 

.24 

!o4 

.28 

.02} 

.03} 


a.25 
a.25 


.02}.... 
.32 
.06} 
.03 
.02 


.02 


.45 
.40 
.46 

.oq 

8.80 
1.SO 


.08 
.04 

.Oljj... 


.37 
.42 
.07 


»  Vaseline  base. 
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Ahttraot  ofproposaU  received  and  contraolt  awarded  in  New  York  eity,  under  adverii»eme»t 
of  March  10,  1887,  for  medical  lupplietfor  the  Indian  ««rrtoe— Continaed. 

Plora.— Tignres  in  Urge  type  denote  the  ratea  at  Tbicb  contracts  bare  been  awudod;  awards  ware 
made  on  oompariaon  of  aamples  whicb  accompanied  bids.] 


MEDICAL  i-Ufri,IK> — :'iilltMltie<1. 
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Points  of  dellTery, 
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HOBfiTAL  8TOIIEB— continued. 

Snmr,  white,  crushed,  in  boxes,  not  exceeding 

60  pounds  each pounds. 

Tapioca,  in  tins do.. 

Tea,  black,  in  tins,  original  chests do. . 

nmBOimirts  ako  DBSssdoB. 

Aspirators numlier. 

Atomizers,  a  and  s.  No.  6,  with  shield do. . 

Bandages,  roller,  unbleached  and  unsized,  as. 
sortM,  in  a  pasteboard  box— 1  dosen,  1  inch 
by  1  yard;  2  dozen,  2  inches  by  3  yards;  2 
dozen, 2i  inches  by  3  yards;  1  dozen,  3  inches 
by  4  yards;  }  dozen,  3i  inches  by  5  yards;  1 
do«en,4inohesby6yuds;  idozen,  4  inches 

by  Syards,  boxes number. 

Binder's  boards,  2iby  12  inches piece.. 

Binder's  boards,  4  by  17  inches do.. 

Breast-pumps number. 

Cases,  field,  operatini; do.. 

Catheters,  g.e.,  assorted  sizes do.. 

Cotton,  abmrbent,  Lawton's.... ponnds.. 

Cotton  bats number.. 

Cotton  wadding sheets. 

Cupping-tins,  assorted  sizes numlier. 

Sroppors,  medicine do., 

liSncets,  thumb do.. 

Lint,  picked pounds. 

Lint,  patent do.. 

Unsliii,  unbleached,  unsized,  1  yard  wide, 

yards. 

Needles,  cotton,  thimble,  in  case number 

Needles,  surgical,  assorted dozen. 

Needles,  upholsterers' number 

Oakum,  fine,  picked ponnds 

Obstetrical  forceps number 

Oiled  Bilk,  in  2-yard  pieces yards 

OperaUng  cases  (minor) number 

Pencils,  hair  (assorted  sizes),  in  vials  ...dozen 

Pins paper 

Plaster,  adhesive,  5  yards  In  a  can yards 

Plaster,  isinglass.  1  yard  in  a  case do.. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  in  fr-lb.  tins pounds 

Pocket  oases number 

Scarificators do.. 

Scissors,  4-inch do.. 

Scissors,  e-inoh do.. 

Silk,  Ugatore ounces. 


9.740 
174 
938 


S 
9S 


SO 
13S 
llO 

4S 

4 
30O 

aoi 

«»9 

363 

7 

477 

IS 

39 

lie 

1.304 

17 

63 

97 

108 

4 

107 

4 

Sll 

9V» 

111 

149 

a4o 

8 

!) 

96 

3S 

91 


.67 


S.00 
9.34 


2.75 
.Oli 
.0»i 

.16 
1S.OO 

.0$ 
.69 
.08i 
.03 
.06 
.Oli 
.90 

.24 

.SB 

.06 
.S4 
.50 
.06 
.06i 
4.75 
.S3 

6.eo 

.14 

.02i 

f 

s.bo' 

2.00 

.11 
.18 

.80 


.16 
.05 

.oij 

75 


12 


.07i 
.09 

.27 


8.00 

3.00 


3.00 
.01] 
.02J 
.16 
16.00 
.04) 
.65 
.09 
.03 
.10 

.m 

.20 
.94 


.65 
.40 


4.60 

.M. 

6.00 

.lO 

.09 

.15 

.25 

.03} 

5.60 

9.00 

.11 

.19 

.7S 


.08i 
.09 
.32 


9.SO 


.IS 


.73 


.011 
.24 


.58 


06A 


.33 


.08f 


.28 


,03i 


.80 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECBETABY  OF  THE  INTEBIOB: 


dbatraot  ofproposaU  received  and  contraota  awarded  in  New  York  oi(y,  vndtr  advertitetntmi 
of  March  10, 1887,  for  furnishing  medical  auppliesfor  the  Indian  service — Contdnaed. 

[Nora.— ngores  in  large  typa  denote  the  »toa  at  which  oontraote  have  been  awarded ;  awaida  were 
made  on  comparleon  of  wunples  which  accompanied  bide.] 


taoicAL  tvreine   continued. 
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Points  otdeUvery. 
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IKSTBUUXTB  AID  PBUsntos— conttnoed. 

Speoolnm  for  the  ear ..nnmber. 

Speoalnm  for  the  reotnm .do... 

Specnlom  for  the  vagina,  glaas do... 

Sponge,  aaaorted oonces. 

StethOBCopee,  Cammann's  dooble nomber. 

Syringes, Davidson's,  self-inteotor do... 

Syringes,  ear,  elass dozen. 

Syringes,  barf  rubber,  8.oanoe number. 

Syringes,  hypodermic do... 

Syringes,  Mattson's,  family do... 

Syringes,  penis,  mbber do... 

Syringes,  vagina,  rubber do... 

Test- tubes,  8  to  7  inches nests. 

Thermometers,  clinical l.nnmber. 

Thermometers,  mercurial do... 

Thermometers,  spirit do... 

Thread,  linen,  unbleached ounces. 

Thread,  cotton,  spools,  assorted nnmber. 

Tooth^ztractina  cases do... 

Tourniquets,  flud do... 

Tourniquets,  Boruw,  with  pad do... 

Towels dosen. 

Trusses,  double number. 

Trusses,  single do... 

Tubes,  glass,  assorted  sizes gross. 

Twine,  I  course ounces 

Urethnudilators,  Holt's,  and8sta£binoaae.nnmber. 

TTrinometets do... 

Uterine  dressing  forceps,  Emmet's do... 

Uterine  Sounds,  Sims' do... 

Wax,  white^  in  paper ounces. 

Wire,  silver,  Uj^ure do... 
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14 

734 

9 
69 
60 
16 
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46 

784 

119 

83 

36 

33 

ill 

143 

314 
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77 
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36 

963 

3 

33 
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141 

36 


.25 

.85 

.25 

.05 

1.75 

1.06 

.60 

.87J 

JM 

L25 

•l«i 

.28 

.10 

.68 

.lO 

.14 

.67 

.OS 

7.SO 

.45 

1.16 

.96 

.70 

.80 

LOO 

.02 

17.SO 

.25 

3.00 

.33 

.03 

S.0O 


.25 

•OH 


1.15 
a.03 
.86 
.60 
1.30 
.14 
.30 

Ate 


LIO 


.18 
.18 


.65 
1.20 

.144 
.37 


.13 
.13 


2.00 


.70 
.SO 


a.33 


.25 


.034 
.7* 


JKt 
.33 
.33 
.03 
1.68 
1.10 

.75 
.83 

.56 
L20 
.13 

.28 

.12 
.13 
.08 
.05 
7.85 
.43 
1.10 
1. 


.73 
.63 

17.50 
.60 

2.15 
.60 
.81 

3.00 


.06 


.084 
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9irwit  0/propo$aU  received  and  eaniraote  awarded  in  New  T&rk  dijy,  under  adveriiaement 
/March  10,  1887,  forfumieking  medical  euppliesfor  the  Indian  •«mc«— Continned. 

mt.— FigmeB  in  Urge  type  denote  the  imtes  at  whioh  oontnote  hare  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  oomparlaon  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


MEDICAL  surrUBa— continued. 


UISCKLLAKEOL'8. 

Basins,  wash-hand number 

Blank  books,  cap,  balf-boand,  4 

quires number 

Corkscrews do.. 

Corks,  velvet,  best  assorted .  doz 
Dippers,  tin, assorted... number 
Dispensatories,  latest    edition, 

copies 

FuQuels,  glass,  8-oz number 

Fuunels,  tin,  pint do  . 

Houes do.. 

Ueasures,  graduated,  glass,  4-oz. 

number. 

Heaaares,      graduated,     glass, 

minim number 

Measares,  tin,  pint  and  quart, 

number 

Medicine  Glasses,  i-oz..  gradu- 
ated   dozen . 

Mortars  and  pestles,  wedgewood, 

3}  to  8  inches number. 

Mosquito  netting yard 

Paper,  filtering,  ronnd,  gray,  10 

inches  pack 

Paper,  litmns,  blue  and  red,  of 

each sheet 

Paper,  wrapping quire. 

Pill  boxes,  f  paper,  i   turned 

wood dozen 

Pill  tiles,  5  to  10  inches  .number. 
Scales,    Troemer's,    dispensing 

(uow) number. 

Spatulas,  3  to  6-inch do.. 

SpiriMamps do.. 

vials,  i-oz dozen. 

Viala,  1-02 do.. 

Vials,  2^z do.. 

Yials,  4-oz do.. 

Yials,  6-oz do.. 

ADDrno!ri.L  abticlss. 

Cocoaine,  hydrochlorate  of.  grain . 
Taraxacum,  extract,  solid .  pound . 
Ice-bag  for  head,  rubber,  number, 

Rubber  sheeting yard . 

Vaseline pound 
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3,500 
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Fointfl  of  delivery. 


.06 

.43 
.05 

.OH 

.06 

5.75 
.10 
.05 

.13 

.17 

.15 

.06 

.17 

.63 
.04} 

.19 

.021 

.08] 

.02J 
.05 

6.50 
.20 
.15 
.074 
.09i 
.lis 

.17 
.303 


.013 
.75 
.35 
.35 

.31 


.10 


.16 
.14 


b.U 
.55 


.21 


.03i 
.35 


.20 
.20 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.20 
.24 


.35 
.02^ 


5.75 
.10 


.25 
.20 


.45 


.26 


6.35 
.18 

.25 

.lOJ 

.lOJ 

.12J 

.161 

.21 


.02 


1.50 
.45 
.30 


.45 

.05 

.01 

.05 

5.60 

.10 

.05 

.12 

.20 
.15 
.06 

.75 

.60 
.05 

.20 

.03  i 
.08 

.023 
.40 

6.75 
.18 
.20 
.09 
.10 
.12 
.18 
.23 


.02 
1.00 
.50 
.50 
.32 


.OSi 

.00,'; 
.10, ■) 


i25 


.17 


5.59 


.90 


•  UeentoMMrMiipergnMS!  UMoteMMrtcd,  fpergrou;  80  cents  auotted,  A  P<i  sron* 
ftlMh. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECBETAKY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Absiraot  of  propotalt  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francitco,  Col.,  mder 
[Note,— Tignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontracta  have  been  avardedi 

BACOK.    ("  Short  olear  sides,"  sonnd,  sweet, 
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Pointaofdellyery. 
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a 

5 

i 

Poimd*. 

1 

Ran  iTranftiimo.  Oal 

18.90O 

8.90 

0.23 

S-Sti 

BBAKS.    (Good  merchantable  quality,  pat  op  in  doable  bags,  the 


San  Francisco,  Cal IS,' 


COITXS.    (Soand  and  clean,  good  quality,  delivered  in  strong  dooble 


San  Francisco,  Cal 13,919 


nABD  BBEAO.    (Best  quality  used  by  the 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


19,400 


HOMjlmx.    ((3ood  merchantable  quality,  sound,  clean,  put  up  in  double 


San  Francsco,  Cal. 


l,SOO 


T.ARD.    ("Primesteain,"intineuuoflO 

70 

S,t80 

8.1!>| 

8.  at 

a  IS 

UBS3  PORE.    (Well  preserved,  sound,  and  aweet. 

71 

BarrOt. 
lO 

ia87i 

• 

19.M 

140* 
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ler  bag  to  be  of  good,  snbstantial  bnrlap,  the  onter  one  a  gunny.) 
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1.80 

1.75 
2.50 

I.60 

2.00 
2.10 
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L75 
2.15 
2.10 

3 
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5 

iks— no  charge  for  sacks— subject  to  customary  trade  tare.) 


1»1 


20i 
20 
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19.72 
19.24 


19.75 
13.50 
19.75 
19.60 
19.75 
19.75 


2.75 
2.70 
2.06 
2.60 

2  es 

12E 


1ST  87  V  2- 


ny,  put  up  in  boxes  of  50  pounds  each.) 

8.74 

S.73 

4.25 
3.33 

3.50 

1? 

U 

s,  the  inner  bag  of  good,  substantial  burlap,  the  outer  one  a  gunny.) 

3.00 

1 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

inds  net  each,  packed  in  strong  boxes.) 

8.50 

70 

;ood  barrels,  with  sound  heads  and  well  hooped.) 

17.00 

11 
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BEPORT  OP  THE  SECBETABY  OP  THE  INTEBIOB. 


AhBtraotofpropoiaU  reeeiwdand  contraeti  awardtdin  San  Franoisoo,  Col.,  mMim 
[NOTB.— Figoiea  in  large  type  denote  the  rate*  »t  wtlcb  oontiaota  have  been  amzdaj) 

OATMXAXk   (In 


1 

Point*  of  deUvery. 
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SonFtanoiaoOiCal ...~ ^.^....^ 

7,0OO 

4.2S 
&89 
8.70 
8.M 
8.M 
8.40 

•"* 

■«k 

BICE.    (Gtood  qoallly,  delivend  in  doable  bags,  the  inner 


San  Franoisoo,  Cal . 


ISiOlS 


.041 


SALT.    (Couse,  delifwed 


10 


San  Tnnoisoo,  Oal aSi 


SALT.    (Fin^  ddlTend 


U 


San  FranoiBOO,  Cal . 


»,l 


SUOAB.    (To  be  medium  in  quality,  granulated,  in  doable  bags  of  abont  ISO  poonds 


12 


SanFrandaoOiCal. 


3»,37« 


S.8S 


TB  A.    (Oolong;  nperior  to 


San  Franoiaoo,  Oal . 


a,430 


.20 
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3.80 
4.10 


g  to  be  of  ROOfl,  snbatantiAl  burlap,  the  oater  one  a  gnnny.) 


4.«5 


.04 


4.M 
4.82 


4.  SO 

4.87| 

4AS 


Ktoi,  doaUe  gomilea.) 


ay.o« 


10 


good,  donUe  gminles.) 


al3.SO 


aULOO    U 


paeity,  the  bmer  bag  to  be  of  good,  heavy  moslln,  the  enter  one  a  new  gnnny.) 


6.8Ti 


5.92 


6.00 
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e  tiade  dassifioatloD.) 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  eotUracis  awarded  in  San  Franeiteo,  Cal.,  undet 
[NOTB.— Figniea  in  Uige  type  denote  the  nte*  at  which  oontncta  hare  been  awaided; 


Clam  8. 

obooebhs. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  qoantitiea  as  reqniied.) 
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AUto  be  deliTered  at 
SaoAandaco,  CaL 
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11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
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21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 


Allapioe,  gronnd poonda. 

Apples,  dried do.. 

BagH,  manlla  paperi 

1  pound per  1,000. 

2poundB  •••...........•••.•...-.-•.■.■...--■■.■■..■.do.. 

Sponnda do.. 

4ponnda do.. 

Sponnda do.. 

8  poonda do.. 

7pannds do.. 

8 ponnda  ..••.••.•.••...--...-•••...•-•■.........■.•. do.. 

10  poonda do.. 

12  poonda do.. 

14  ponnda do.. 

16 poonda ..• do.. 

20  poonda do.. 

25  poonda do.. 

b  BakinK  powder,  standard  qnallty,  in  ^  and  i  IK  tins,  packed 
in  strong  boxes  of  notmore  than  100  poonds  each,  .poonda 

Bath-brick dozen. 

Bees-wax poonda. 

Boxes  bloing doien. 

Candles,  adamantine,  O's poonda 

Cassia,  ground do.. 

Cloves,  gronnd do.. 

Corn-starch do.. 

Cream  tartar do.. 

Oinger,  ground do.. 

Hops,  freah, pressed do.. 

Matches gross 

Mustard,  ground... pounds 

Peaches,  dried ; do.. 

Pepper,  ground,  blaek do.. 


«  Suap,  namplea  of  not  leas  tlian  fire  ponnda  of  each  qoallty 
submitted  mast  be  furnished do.. 
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•,»30 

3,yso 

S.9SO 

3,aso 

9,3«0 
1,980 

i,vrs 

S7S 

1,873 

1,375 

1,07S 

173 

78 

133 

78 

9,338 

8 
13 
30 

i,a«o 

49 

98 

308 
30 

19« 

188 
143 

77 

10,130 
137 

17.8*9 


.10 
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1.00 
1.30 
1.60 
2.00 
2.30 
2.70 
3.00 
3.20 
8.40 
4.40 
6.60 
6.25 
7.35 
9.00 

32.90 

99.00 

.SO 

.35 

.70 

.10} 

.18 

.25 

.05} 
.30 

.18 

.091 

.34 

.18i 

.10) 


L07 
.94 
1.84 
1.17 
1.80 
1.45 
LOO 
1.08 
2.28 
2.07 
2.68 
2.83 
2.05 
2.67 
8.22 
2.79 
3.48 
8.03 
4.23 
3.06 
6.55 
4  81 
&03 
&31 
6.68 
5.79 
7.35 
6.39 


3.20 


.43 


.TT 
1.09 


.70 
«8 
1.93 
1.49 
1.68 
1.04 
9.18 
9.38 
9.87 
3.19 


8JM 


.441 


JUl 


a  Good  article  when  can  be  obtained  iVom  new  orop. 

b  Baking  powders  containing  alum  will  sot  b«  conaldend. 
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1 

All  to  be  detiTeied  at  San  Franoisoo,  CaL 
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0.06 
1.20 
1.75 
L88 
2.17 
3.65 
8.00 
8.30 
8.60 
8.90 
4.73 
&22 
6.75 
7.50 
8.25 
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.21 
.96 
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.721 

.00] 
.11 

.161 

a.08 
.  .12J 

.03«|, 
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.96 
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.80 
1.00 
1.25 
1.45 
1.70 
2.00 
2.30 
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£00 
8.15 
4.15 
4.60 
S.00 
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1.74 
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2.04 
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13 

140 

IS 
14 

3:04 
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L88 
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S.13 

19 
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S.78 
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33 

110 

23 
34 

540 
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27 
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&00 

29 
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83 

.65 

88 
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.37 

.37 

.80 

.30 

85 

A  .78 

1.56 

.74 

86 

•,« 

.07 

.10) 
.10 

1 

87 

88 

.36 

89 
40 

.16 
•37 

41 
42 

.16 
.061 

.......... 

.051 

48 
44 

^ 

45 

^ 

46 

47 

.14 

.OOi 
.S4 

48 
40 

.371 

.86 

50 

.34 

51 

.16 

53 

58 

54 

.16 

.08) 

^WAI 

55 

66 

1 

c  Soap  to  be  delivered  in  boxes  of  about  80  pounds  net 
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Abatraet  for  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  lUl.,  wtder 
[Note — ngure*  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  whiohoontnota  have  bet\  t 


Claw  8— Continned. 

OBOCXUI8— continued. 

(DeliTerable  packed  in  qoantitiea  as  reqolied.) 


Soda,  standard  quality,  in  pound  and  balf'PonDd  tin  cans, 
packed  in  strong  boxes  of  not  mora  than  100  pounds 
each.. ........................................ .....pounds.. 

8oda,wa8hioK '...do... 

Starch do... 

Sirup,  In  barrels  of  not  exoeedinc  48  eillons ndlonB.. 

Sirup,  in  kegs do 

Vinegar, in  kegs do... 

Vinegar,  in  barrals do... 


*. 


479 
770 
69a 
310 


81 


i 

^ 

s 

^y 

^ 

t 

< 

1 

1 

AU  to  be  deUrmd  at 
San  Traneisc^  CaL 


.14 


.01  i 

•2 


10^ 

.» 

.23 
•Ml 


Class  S.-CBOCKEEY  AND  LAHPS. 


8 

Bovia,  pint,  ironstone 

Bowbi,  quart,  ironstone 

Burners,  lamp,  No.  0 

...dosen.. 

do... 

do... 

dOk.. 

19 

19 

9 

7 

18 

7.19 

3 
9 

3 
41 

31 

7 

1 

10| 
4 

19 

it 
19 

it 

• 

• 

49 

C8 

IS 

s* 

•9 

9 

10 

11 

n 

do... 

18 

Casters,  dinner 

ChambflTfL  with  <wvtm 

do... 

do... 

14 
15 
1A 

17 

do... 

18 

Crooks,  8-galIon 

Cups  and  saucen,  tea,  ironstone 

do... 

do... 

.....do... 
do... 

10 

20 
21 

m 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

38 

Dishes,  TegetabI^  with  covers,  ironstone 

Lamps,  glass,  with  bracket,  burner,  and  chimney 

do... 

do... 

complete. 

29 
80 
81 

f 

82 
33 

34 
8S 

Lamps,  glass,  with  burner  and  chimney  complete do. . . 

Lamps,  student's,  No.  1,  with  burner,  shade,  and  chimney  com- 
plete  

SO 

87 

88 

80 

Lamps,  tin,  safety,  kerceene,  with  burner dosen.. 

Lamps,  tubular,  globe,  hanging,  with  burners  complete 

Lamp-chimneys, sun-burner,  KaO dozen.. 

LampHshlmneys,  sun-burner.  No.  1 do... 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge.  No.  0 do... 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge.  No.  1 do... 

Lamp-chimneys,  snn-hinSe,  No.  2 do... 

Lamp-GhimneTS,forstuMnt.lampNo,l... do... 

Lamp-wloks,No.O do... 

40 

41 

42 

4.-) 

44 

4.'> 

4A 

47 

48 

49 

M) 

Lamp-wicks,  Na  2.......... .. 

.  do  . 

M 

Lamp-wioks,  student's  No.  1...... 

do... 

K 

Pttohers,  pint,  ironstone 

Pitchers,  quart,  ironstone 

do... 

do... 

....  do... 

ta 

54 

65 

Plates,  dlnnAr.  Irrmntone                       .... 

,1a 

67 
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INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 


ru 


iverti»ewu»t  o/Jiuit  10, 1887, /or  good*  for  (he  /iMiteii  ««iTi«0— Continaed. 
wov  madfl  on  aoaipulaon  of  aam^M  wUoh  aooompaoied  Uda.] 


I 


I 

1 


i 

■E 
I 


All  to  be  delivered  mt  San  rnnelaco,  Cal. 


oiM 


.25 


Clam  9.-CB0CKBBT  AyO  I.AHPS. 


«3 

1.9a 

.so 

.89 

.80 
10.00 

6.00 

3.84 

5.76 

.90 

.75 
13.00 

6.00 

1.00 

5.00 
4.0O 

a.8o 

3.9S 

«2.G0 

.83 

1.25 

.55 

.60 

.80 

(n2.oo 

•36.00 
6.00 

LIT 
1.00 
1.20 
.90 
.80 
&25 

6.25 
6.00 

.60 

4.20 
3.00 

H.0O 

1.60 

.90 
1.10 
.55 
.60 
.70 
12.00 

6.00 

4.30 

6.48 

.85 

.70 
0.S0 

S.80 

.60 

4.  SO 
8.00 

8.50 
1.85 

.88 

1.30 

.60 

.60 

loloo 

24.00 
28.60 
6.00 
4.08 
6.12 
.•O 

'  .78 
13.90 

5.  SO 

1.10 
1.25 

4.60 

8.00 
8.60 

8.60 

1.00 
LSO 
.76 
.85 
1.00 

7.50 
4.80 
7.20 
1.40 
2.00 

LOO 

15.00 

8.00 

9.00 
6.00 

.90 
L25 
.50 
.70 
.90 
13.60 

e.oo 

4.80 
7.20 
.90 

.75 

2.40 
4.15 
6.80 
9.00 
4.75 
&60 
6.25 
1.00 

4.75 
8.50 

8.75 

1.SO 

1.25 
.40 
.45 
.65 
.60 
.50 
.75 
.40 
.03 
.03 
.04» 
.10 
L40 
1.65 
8.00 
4.  SO 
.95 

R 

II 

10 

....... 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
16 

17 

1R 

19 

80 
21 

22 

28 
74 

25 
26 
27 

29 
80 
31 

32 
88 

34 

3^ 

86 

V 

5.00 
1.26 

88 
80 

8.88 

40 

.38 
.371 

35^ 

.40 
Mt 
.40 

.03 

IS* 

.OS 

1.38 

1.78 

4.  SO 

3.00 

.85 

.76 

.SO 
.65 
.65 

.45 
.45 

.67 

.87* 
.40 
.60 

.45 
.60 
.75 

41 

....... 

4-2 

48 

44 

.6S 

.65 

.60 

a.  25 

0.80 

a.  40 

aL20 

1.25 

1.50 

8.00 

4.50 

.94 

.70 

..GO 
.70 
.50 
.021 
.03 
.05 

■""i'so' 

2.00 
8.00 
3.10 
.80 

.45 

.65 
.40 

.04 

.06 

1.80 

1.85 

8.15 

4.70 

.75 

.85 

.60 

.85 

.SO 

.03 

.06 

.06 

.10 

2.00 

2.50 

4.00 

LOO 

45 

46 

47 

.Oil 

.09 
.03i 

a.22i 
a.  27 
•.40 

.05 
.06 
.07 

48 

49 

60 

61 

57 

A3 

54 

65 

67 

•  Ferxrom. 
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Atatraot  ofpropotaU  reeeived  and  conlractt  awarded  in  San  FraneUeo,  Cat., 
[MOTi.— Flgnna  in  large  type,  denote  the  rate  at  which  oontraota  have  been  amudedi 


Class  B— Continaed. 
CBOCKBBT  AKD  LAKFB— contlnaed. 


1 


9 

I 

I 

0 

9 


I 
I 

•3 

a 


Q 

a 

1 

« 

« 

s 

ti 

■< 

a 

1 

2 

f 

1 

1 

1 

All  to  be  delivered  in  Sao  Fian- 
Cisco,  Cat 


Plates,  pie.  Ironstone dozen 

Plates,  saace,  ironstone do.. 

Plates,  sonp,  Ironstone do. 

Plates,  tea.  Ironstone do. 

Befleotora,  lamp,  to  match  the  lampa,  T-inoh do.. 

Salt-sprinklers do. 

Tnmblers do.. 

Wash-bowls  and  pitoher8,.ironstone  (24  pieces) do.. 


11 
11 

IS 

6 

14 

36 


Si 


jm 

.56 

.65 

.40 

.33 

.45 

.40 
.40 

.M.1 

.80 

.75 

.75 

.94 

.85 

.02 

.60 

.75 

.(6 

1.78 

1.80 

1.75 

I.«0 

LOO 

.43 

1.10 

.M 

.50 

.85 

.40 

.40 

.374 
.45 

•■SO 

0.50 

10.00 

laoo 

Class  10.— P0KNITUEB  AND  WOODKN  WAKK. 


15 

Si 

1 
31 

100 

18 
333 

3 

168  ' 

6i 

lO 

3l* 

l2» 

16 
41 

18 
17 
18 
IS 

20 

!I1 

M 

23 
24 
25 

Bedsteads,  wionebt-iTon  ftame,  double,  -with  casters, 
6  feet  long  inside,  4  feet  wide 7. 

28 

Bedsteads,  wroi»ht-lron  firarne,  single,  6  feet  long  In- 

77 

BlacUng,  shoe boxes. 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  nmnd,  15.1noh dozen. 

Brooms,  to  weigh  not  less  than  27  pounds  per  dozen,  in 
bandies  of  one  dozen,  matted dozen. 

Brooms,  whisk do- 

28 
2B 
80 

31 
83 

88 
34 
85 

88 

87 

88 

89 
40 

41 

42 

Chairs,  reed-seat dozen. 

Chairs,  wood,  solid  seat,  bow.baok do.. 

Chairs,  wood,  office,  solid  seat,  bow-backandarms.-do.. 

48 

44 

45 

48 
47 

48 

Clothes-pins gross. 

49 
SO 

51 

SU 

63 
«4 

■I 
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Lwarda  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bid.] 


-a 

00 


J 

CO 


a 
.3 


J 

k 


All  to  be  dellveied  in  San  Fnmoiaeov  CaL 


.70 
.60 

1.00 

.80 
3.00 
1.25 

.50 
.60 

.75 

.85 

12.00 


.50 
.40 

.95 

.60 

2.00 
1.00 

.39 


10.50 


Class  10.— FUKSIlTXmB  AKD  WOODEJf  WABE. 


19.99 

5.96 
7.36 
9.15 
10.35 
12.65 
14.93 
2.90 
3.S6 
5.50 
6.45 

9.48 
7.90 

14.40 

4.SO 

7.20 

15 

16 
17 
18 
1» 
20 
21 

0.70 

W 

S.0O 
6.50 

S3 

24 

?5 

fA 

.04 

.03} 

.01 

..05 

30« 

3.50 

2.19 
2.24 
2.82 
2.36 
2.75 
3.16 
1.10 
1.65 
1.60 

■3 

2.20 

3.22) 
2.14 

1.871 
1. 49 

.OS 
.00 

2.62 

1.98 

2.65 

3.30 

1.20 
1.SO 

.07 

YJ 

8.75 

28 
20 

80 

2.95 

1.60 

1.50 

81 

as 

84 
86 
86 
87 

3.00 

10.00 
y.ao 

31  .CO 

88 
40 
4) 

9.60 

7.80 

19.80 

2.42 

5.25 

6.0O 

.17 

.90 

47 

40 

a 

2.60 

3.40 

2.40 

4% 

*MO 

46 
47 

.22 

.16 

1.21 
1.84 

.20 
.90 

20.00 
4.80 

.20 

48 

13.00 

48 
SO 

51 

4.75 
4.70 
4.50 
4.4S 
4.25 
4.20 

52 

63 
54 
55 
56 

S7 
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Jb$iraeti  of  proposals  received  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  San  FVanoiteo,  Col.,  mder 
(KoTS.— Fignres  In  large  type  denote  the  ntes  at  wUoh  oontraots  have  beetLamidadi 


Class  10— Continned. 

FUBHTTUBB  AXD  WOOPEH  WABI— COUttnOed. 


i 


1 


16 

o 

I 


e  ■ 

ii 


p* 
5 


I 


All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Fun- 
ciaoOiCaL 


Seeks,  sohool,  hach-teaU  for  doable  . 


18 


Deaks,  school,  vltli  seats,  single.. 


Desks,  teaohera' 

Machines,  sewing,  Domestio,  "fiunily,"  with  oover  and 
accessories 

Hachine,  sewing,  Domestio,  manafiwtarlng,  No.  10, 
with  ooTer  and  accessories 

Uachines,  sewing.  Singer's,  "&mlly,"  with  cover  and 
attachments 

Maohiues,  sewing,  Singer's,  tailor's,  with  cover  and  at- 
tachments  


8.76 
3.75 

».75 

8.75 

8.75 

8.76 

8.80 

8.30 

8.26 

9.95 

2.85 

2.80 

11.00 

7.00 


Hattresses,  donble,  excelsior,  cotton-top  . 
Mattresses,  single,  excelsior,  cotton-top.. 


Measures,  wood,  1-peok,  Iron-bonnd doz«i. 

Ueasives,  wood,  l-oosl 
Mop-sncks 


Ueasi^es,  wood,  l-boshel,  iron-bound do.. 


Falls,  wood,  three  iron  hoops,  nnpainted do.. 


Pillows,  20  by  SO  inches,  8  pounds  each,  curled  hair  or 
mixed  filling 


BoIUng-pins,  21  by  13  Inches,  exclusive  of  handle,  .dozen. 
Washboards,  zinc do.. 


Washstands,  wood 

Washtnbs,  cedar,  three  hoops,  in  nests  of  the  three 
largest  sizes ..dozen. 


■Wringers,  clothes.  No.  1. 
Wringers,  clothes.  No.  2. 


1 
1 
7 

a 

176 
34 
1-3 

2* 

8» 

340 

1 

18 
7» 


95 
« 


3.80 


8.00 


S.40 


49.00 


•.SO 

1.17 
1.34 
1.40 
1.84 
2.75 
1.75 


.85 
1.37 

1.68 
2.75 


«.6S 
7.08 

8.98 
10.24 

4.85 
1.85 

9.1* 


aot 


S3.M 

47.  M 
31.M 
4.9S 

4.75 

3.80 

4.35 


LOO 
LIO 


3.M 


Class  11.— SADDLES,  HABNB93,  LEATHBB,  ETC. 


Bags,  nose dozen. 

Blankets,  horse 


Bridles,  harness dozen. 


II 
90 
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1 

h4 

1 

5 

ri 

1 

<*> 

1 

1 

d 

1 

i 
■g 
& 

I? 
d 

1 

1 

Hj 

1 

t 

All  to  1m  delivered  at  San  Fianoiaoo,  Cal. 

1 

1 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 

8 

8 

10 

U 

12 

in 

14 
If! 

1A 

17 

18 

140 

19 
?0 

LOS 

21 

n 

23 
?4 

75 

1.70 

L18 

1.15 
1.76 

1.B0 
L70 

&ao 

a.sa 

1.15 

i'io 

78 

L09 
L90 

27 
28 
?9 

.80 

80 
81 

B? 

.•O 

LS9 

LOO 
L45 
2.00 

1.20 
1.65 
2.75 

LOO 
8.00 
L60 

33 

84 

1.70 

1.60 

85 

88 
87 

88 

t.M 

1.73 

21.24 
2&05 

8.00 

1.75 
2.20 

2.25 

1.05 
2.25 

?0 

8.80 

L80 
2.25 

40 
41 
42 
41 

1.7{i 

LtO 

2.45 

44 

45 

Clam  11.— SADDLES,  HAKITESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 


a.so 

C.0O 

48 

10.50 

8.50 

47 

4.00 

48 

":?S 

L50 

.72 

1.9« 

49 
60 

L15 

.80 

61 

2.15 

5% 

2.85 

63 

12.50 

27.00 

ll.lS 

18.60 

64 

13.50 

17.75 

56 

14.00 

5« 
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716  ftfitOBt  dP  THE  SEOftfitAEY  OP  THE  iNtESlOB. 

Ahttract  of  propotali  received  and  contrmOt  awarded  in  San  Frandioo,  Cat.,  unitr 
[NOTB.— Flgares  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  whloh  contracts  have  bem  awarded; 


Ci.A«a  11— Continned. 
BAJ)DLEg,  HABiraae,  utATHBB,  sTc.— oontinned. 


a 

a 


o 


g 

i 

S 

1 

>i 

^' 

1 

& 

5 

1^ 

S 

13 

All  to  be  delivered  In 
San  Franciaoo,  C«L 


Bridlea,  riding do»n 

Bridle-bits,  tinned,  enrb do.. 

Bniahes,  borse,  leather  backs do.. 

nnc'klo!>,  Toiler,  hanieas,  1-lnch,  loop gross. 

Buckles,  rullsr,  harness,  l-inch,  tinned-iron do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  {-inch,  tinned-iron do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  l-lnch,  tinned-iron do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  l^-lnch,  tinned-iron do.. 

Buckles,  tracie,  li-inch pairs. 

Buckles,  trace,  2-lnoh do.. 

Chains,  bultnr,  with  snap,  4)  feet,  Ko.  0 dozen. 

Cincbas,  hair do.. 

Cockeyes,  or  trace-hooks.  Japanned,  2-inch do.. 

Cockeyes,  or  trace-hooks,  Japanned,  2i-lnoh do  . 

Cockeyes,  screwed.  Japanned,  2-inch -..do.. 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  Japanned,  2i-inch do.. 

Collars,  horse,  medinm do.: 

Collars,  horse,  large do.. 

Oollais,  mule do.. 

Baiters do.. 

Hames,  Concord pairs 

Harness,  double,  with  breeching,  Concord  hames sets 

Harness,  donble,  withont  breeching,  Concord  hames do. 

Harness,  plow,  doable,  with  baok.band  and  collars,  Concord 
hames sets 

Harness,  single set 

Leather,  calfskin pounds 

Leather,  harness  (15  to  18  ponnds  per  side) do.. 

Leather,  lace per  pound,  sides. 

Leather,  sole,  hemlock pounds. 


3i 
Si 


IS 

8 
46 
3« 

9 
4i 


6 

6 

13 


"J 

SI 


90 
10 

101 


1 

943 
9,044 


63 

188 


6.  SO 
10. 2S 
•.OO 

10.60 
.80 
.90 
.SO 
LW 
3.75 
400 
4.60 

e.oo 

.79 

.47 
.55 
.75 
LIO 
.08 
.10 


3.20 


.30 

.40 
.40 

.56 

17.48 

18.00 

17.48 

9.50 

10.7S 

ILOO 

12.50 

.49 

.67 

28.00 

22.00 


10.65 
1L90 


21.00 


481 


4.40 
14.60 


6.00 

CM 
8.00 
8.N 
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All  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1 

2 

'0 

16.  so 
12.00 

1.25 

4.50 
3.00 

.90 
.65 
.65 
.85 
1.15 

12.48 
16.89 

1.09 

4.08 

.37 

.44 

.71 

1.02 

1.45 

.06} 

.11 

1.......^ 

1 

.fiS 

a 

8 

4 

2.75 

11.00 
6.50 

2.31 

4.50 

8.28 

19.49 

8 

7 
8 

10 

11 
12 

m 

.10 

14 

.10 

M> 

60 

]? 

ttO 

07 

IB 

OO 

"i.w' 

.17 

It 



1.40 

•>o 

?fl 

3.25 
4.50 

1.75 

3.29 
6.39 

.43 

.39 

.43 

.59 

16.30 
17.19 
14.50 
9.99 
18.49 

.48 

22.99 
19.24 

10.49 
11.28 

12.19 
.49i 

.27A 
.49J 

•"l 

.95 
.15 

22 
23 

*>5 

.40 

.60 

18.00 

18.00 

J3.00 

12.50 
12.00 

.59 

30.00 
27.00 
24.00 
22.00 

14.60 
11.50 

44.30 

.GO 

.97 

*>6 

27 
•'8 

I.OO 



29 

■OO 



«■> 

(f2 

»s 

33 

34 
35 
36 

.65 

l.«4 

38 
30 

i.93 

40 

.14 

42 

4^ 

.85 
.35 

44 
45 
46 

.47 
.69 

■  ie-m 

.30ft», 

.43 

.68 
.22 

.85 

.49 

.27 
.28 

.29 

.48 

.46 

.42 

.28 

.26J 

.27 

.26 

.264 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
.■52 

.«» 

02.00 

54 
K 

a  Each. 
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718     EEPOET  OP  THE  8ECEETABY  OP  THE  INTEHIOR. 

Ahttraot  ofproposaU  received  and  oontraoti  awarded  in  San  Franoieeo,  Cat.,  under 
[NOTK.— Figures  in  Urge  type  denote  the  ratee  at  which  oontnote  hare  been,  awarded ; 


Class  11— Contlnned. 

SADULBS,  UABHUS,  LEATHIB,  ITC.— OOntinDed. 


1 

I 


a 
I 

J3 


I 

J 


All  to  be  delivered  in  Su  Ftan- 
Cisco,  CaL 


Leather,  sole,  oak 

Blngs,  harness,  assorted.. 

Saddles _>....._ 


.ponnds. 
...gross. 


9,373 


13 


Sorctoglee doien. 


Wax,  saddler's,  African  .... 
Wax,  shoemaher's,  Airioaa. 


.pounds, 
.pounds. 


AdcUHonal  /or  Satem  SehooL 

Bristles pounds. 

Boilers,  wash dozen. 

Brad  awls,  carpenter's pounds. 

Brad  awls,  handled dozen. 

Cutters,  button-hole,  large pair. 

Cutters,  button-hole, small do... 

Cntling-box,  large  size,  for  oats 

Chamber,  pail  fixtures,  16  quarts  each dozen. 

Case,  needle,  tinner's 

Dressing  leather quarts. 


Dlggei 
Eyelel 


_  .ers,  poet-hole 

Eyelets boxes. 

Ears,  kettle,  No.  4 gross. 

Folder,  adjustable  bar,  No.  0,20-inch 

Gnuuner  cross-out  saw 

Ink,  shoemaher's quarts. 

Kettles,  tea,  Ko.  8,  breast dozen. 

Kettles,  tea,  Na  8,  pits do... 

Hammer,  raising.  No.  1 

Hammer,  raising.  No.  4 

Hammer,  setting,  No.  2 

Hammer,  setting.  No.  8 

Machine,  wire,  incased ..... 

Machine,  sitting  down.  Incased 

Machine,  large  turning,  incased 

Machine,  small  turning,  incased 

Machine,  large  burring,  incased 

Machine^  smAll  burring,  incased 

Hachine^  open  grooTing,  incased 

Machine,  improved  beadJng,  7|-in.,  No.  3 

Machine,  forming,  2-inoh  roll,  30  in.  long.  No.  1 

Nails,  brass  pot,  shoemaker's,  elongated. ponnds. 

Nails,  iron,  shoe,  shoemaker's,  assorted do... 

Nails,  Swede  iron,  |and| do... 

Needles,  sewing-machine,  Howe  No.  2,  flat  point .  gross . 

Nails,  clont,  { inch papers. 

Nails,  clout,  l-inoh do... 

Nippers,  No.  2,  improved ....p^. 


11 

39 
19 


1 
t-9 

9 

1 
1 
6 
1 
9 
1 
18 


9 
lO 

1 
1 
1 
18 
1>9 
1-9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
140 

lOO 

lOO 

9 

19 

19 

1 


.99 


.80 

.38 

.44 

.90 

LOO 

1.15 

0.75 

7.60 

9.70 

3.00 

6.00 

.10 

.10 


.9S 

.28 
.85 


4.  SO 
5.50 


10.89 

fc09 

1.37 
""jtH' 


.81 


.90 


.40 


.25 
.3»| 


1.M 


8.W 
6.00 
.15 
.16 


.32 
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1 

ti 

1 
1 

1 

1 

v4 

1 

1 
■"I 

1 

d 
S 

1 

1 

d 

1 

1 

5 

1 

All  to  be  delivered  In  San  Tnmclsco,  CaL 

1 

ii 

.21i 

.20) 

* 

10 

11 
12 
18 

14 
16 

.26 

1A 

mj— 

11.80 

17 

1&30 

24.00 
1.00 

.so 

1.0O 

.75 
•4H» 

10.M 

15.00 

18 

».20 
5.00 

1»' 

t 

?0 

.... 

........ 

n 

1.2S 

.09 



?•( 

?» 

1.75 
2.00 

i.es 

3.00 

?4 

m 

.49 

m 

1.80 

27 
28 

?• 

a,«a 

no 

JS9 

20.00 

LIO 

i.6o 

90.00 

81 

87 

19.0* 

8» 

55 

84 

.80 
1.40 

.78 
LOO 

.OS 

m 

80 

3.0O 

.OS 

.68 

.60 

13.79 

0.90 

11.39 

11.00 

10.39 

9.79 

114M» 

9S.O0 

17.90 

87 

88 

.49 

80 

40 

UOlOO 

41 

4? 

7.60 

11.46 

48 

44 

387  60 

14.06 
0.06 
18.46 
28.0ft 
18.00 

46 

48 

150.00 

47 

>78bOO 

48 

100.00 

40 

.76 

.80 

.lO 

.13 

m 

■^ 

61 

6? 

68 

3.>0 

M 

.ts 

•  .11 

«.0B 

I.30 

:7 

1.60 

.09 

.orj 

1.60 

.10 
.08 

56 

.SB 

68 

2.25 

1.76 



1.80 

57 

ffPttrpoond.         ^FerdoMiL         fKot^emaobl^intnte^* 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  8ECEETAEY  OF  THE  INTfBIOH. 


Ab$traot  o/proposaU  received  and  oontraott  atoardedin  San  Franoitio,  Cat,  wider 
[Nora.— Flgorei  In  large  type  denote  the  imtea  at  whioh  contraete  have  been  awardal  > 


Clibb  11— Contiuaed.' 

BAODLBS,  HtBlUBB,  UUTHXB,  BTa— OOntinued. 


•I 


■4 


All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Fru- 
oiaco,CaL 


81 


Pinchers,  shoe,  Ko.  8 ...italra. 

Pota,  coffee coreis,  Iqoart dozen.. 

Pota,  coffee oovera,  8  quarts do.... 

Pnnohm,  hoUoir,  i,  },  1, 1},  U,  11...... set.. 

Pnmp,  deep-well.  Iron  force,  Bnokeye 

Basps,  12-lnoh dozen.. 

BlTCt  seta,  0, 1,  and  2 set.. 

Shave-heel,  Kc  5 dosen.. 

Shoemaker'a  stitch  measure do.... 

Shoemaker's  strap  meaaoiek  18-lnoh do — 

SUna,  kip do.... 

Skins,  maset  lining do — 

Strapa,  emery do — 

Stretcher,  toe,  Ka  2 

Stake,  Beakhom,  No.  1 

Stake,  Beakhom  or  Blowhom,  No.  1 

Stake,  creasing 

Stake,  candle-mold 

Stake,  sqaare-head 

Stake,  donble-seaming,  large  end  IT-inch 

Shears,  tinner's.  No.  0 pair.. 

Shears,  tinner^  No.  i do — 

Shears,  8-lnah,  o.  s.  seamstress',  best dozon.. 

StoTcs,  cylinder,  heatinit,  20-inch 

Tracing  wheela,  for  patterns 

Tool,  ^ooTing,  0 

Tool,  grooving,  8 

Tool,  grooving,  S 

Taoka,  shoe,  1, 1|,  aDd2-oi lbs.. 

Thread,  saddler's  silk,  size  O spools.. 

Taoka,  lasting,  assorted,  shoemaker's gross.. 

Wadding,  tailor'a dozen.. 

Condnotor,  No.  0,  large  end  li-inch 

Pnnohes,  solid sets.. 

Springs,  ahnttle,  tension,  DomesUo  machine dozen.. 

TaDors  goose,  3i  pounds 

Tmuk,  store,  No.  2,  weight  50  pounds,  outside  wheel 


94 
3 
9 

1 
1 
3 

1 
9 

1 
M 

e 


48 

4 
J» 

1 
9 

1 
1 
1 


1.26 


alO.75 

04.40 

8.25 


ik&SO 


.lO 
.17 


L76 


14.20 
8.70 
8.80 
2.80 

8.00 


4.70 


.70 
.4S 

.3S 


9.7S 

/TO 


2.80 


4&00 
3.0O 


I.2S 


3.1« 
0.37} 


J9t 


7.U 


oEaoh. 
»Nobids. 


sOneonnce. 

d  One  and  a  half  onitoe. 
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AU  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1 

I.IO 

1 

.10 
.20 

7.25 

•H 

3 



4 

R 

12.00 

A 

1.50 

7 

13.50 
3.0O 

R 

Q 

10 

62.00 

5.50 

8.00 
3.SO 

V44.00 

46.08 

a3.60 

33.45 
82.50 

11 

1.40 
2.16 

.MJ 

12 
IS 

1.00 

U 
Mi 

Ifl 

ia.so 

4.50 
.'<.50 
'i.liO 

a.ro 

8.10 

JO.SO 

1.38 

17 

18 

10 



?fl 

VI 

n 

n 

n 

3.  so 

?5 

2« 

27 

?« 

29 

30 

0.69 

dJiS 

<JL75 
1.SO 

31 

.95 

.49 

32 
33 
31 

'\^ 

3A 

37 

.60 

38 

1.50 

31 

40 

4.35 

41 

<  Two-onnce. 
/Per  set 
g  Per  ponnd. 


h  Xew  ToTk  Tmck  Company. 
i  Per  dozen. 
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EEPOET  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abgtraci  of  proposals  received  and  oonlraeta  awarded  in  San  Franoisco,  Cal.,  unitt 
[KOTi Fignna  in  laise  type  denote  the  rstoa  at  which  contiacta  have  been  avaideli 


Class  12. 

AGBICnLTURAL  IKFLKHCltTS. 
(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  reqnlrod.) 


Axle  xrease,  of  2  dozen  boxes  each,  pet  dozen oases. 


erain,  seamleui,  2i  bnshels dosen. 

Corn-planter,  l.botae • 


Cradles,  grain,  4  fingers,  with  scythes,  packed  in  cases,  dos. 

Cnltivatora,  l-liorse 

Caltivator,  2-horse 

Fanning  mills 

Feedmutter 

Forks,  hay,  o.  s.,  3  oval  tines,  Sl-feet  handles,  packed  in 
cases ...dozen.. 

Forks,  hay,  o.  s.,  4  oval  tines,  5i-feet  handles,  packed  in 
cases .....................................dozen.. 

Forks,  mannro,  c.  s.,  4  oval  tines,  long  handles,  packed  in 
dozen.. 


Forks,  mannre,  c.  s.,  S  oval  tines,  long  handles,  strapped 
ferrole,  packed  in  cases dozen.. 

Handles,  ax,  SO-inob,  hickory,  Ko.  1  (samples  of  ono  dozen 
reqoired),  packed  in  oases dozen.. 

Handles,  hay-fork,  5^  feet,  packed  In  cases dozen.. 

Handles,  hoe,  planter's,  packed  in  cases .........do... 

Handles,  pick,  36-inoh,  ito.  1,  packed  in  cases do... 

Handles,  plow,  left-band do... 

Handles,  plow,  i-isht-hand ..•• ......do... 

Handles,  shovel,  long,  packed  incases do... 

Handles,  spade,  packed  in  cases , do... 

Harrow  teeth,  square,  |  x  10  inches,  headed pounds. . 

Harrows,  40  teeth 


Hoes,  garden,  solid  shanks,  as.,  8-inch dozen.. 

HoeB,gmb,  o.  s.,  oval  eye,  So.i do... 

Hoes,  planter's,  c.  s.,  solid  shank,  S-inch do.. 

Hoes,  planter's,  c  s.,  solid  shank,  lO-inoh do.. 

Knives,  hay da.. 

Machines,  mowing,  single-trees,  donble-trees,  and  neck-yoke 
complete,  with  two  &teu  extra  sections 


Uachines,  mowing  and  reaping  combined,  single-trees, 
doublo-trees,  ana  neck-yoke  complete,  with  one  dozen  ex- 
tra sections  for  each,  mowing  and  reaping 

Machines,  reaping,  slngle.trees„doable-trees,  and  neck-yoke 
complete,  with  two  dozen  extra  sections 

Machines,  thrnshinf;.  S-horse  power,  complete,  with  stacker, 
mountnl  powor,  aoil  all  lu^eossary  belting  and  fixturoi*  — 

Slaclihu'.j,  llirashin;;,  10-liorso  power,  com^ilclo.wilU  sUcliLT, 
mounted  power,  and  all  uocesaary  belting  aud  iixlurea 


1 


3 


69 


99 

I 


lO 

!* 

1 

lO 

1 

31i 


19i 
3 

li 
139t 


3 

1 
31 

19 
1» 

il 
l,60O 
SI 

33i 

•I' 

4 


All  to  be  delivered  in 
San  Francisco,  Csl. 


LIS 


L74  .MLM 


7.00 


1.65 


S.0O 
2.50 


7<.7S 
93.75 


3.60 


5.60 


<.50 
2a  00 


a  Keystone, 
b  Emery. 


e  Farmer's  Friend. 
d  Grant's. 


«  Steel. 
/  WroDght  steel  teeth. 
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tertiiement  of  June  10,  1887,/or  goodtfor  the  Indian  terrice—  Continued, 
•rda  vera  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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P 

S 

8 

1 

>? 

« 

o 

-«1 

All  to  bo  delivered  in  San  Traocisoo,  CaL 


1.18 
1.4G 


d33.00 

4.60 

7.00 

18.00 

6.50 

4.  SO 


7.30 

1.75 


1.75 
1.85 
1.65 

.3.00 
3.00 
1.95 
1.95 
<4  00 
/8.75 

3.0O 
5.00 
4.65 

5.75 
10.S0 

n42.  50 
A49. 00 


A140. 00 

t89.00 

/781.00 

j'842.00 


H.23 


2.09 
2.35 
3.34 


1.78 


1.20 
1.10 

.90 
1.00 

.85 


ctS.OO 

O32.60 
WO.  00 
L'4.  (JO 
4.30 
7..'iO 
16.00 
COO 

3.90 
4.90 

6.08 
0.63 

4.08 
-t.73 

8.00 

1.83 

1.35 

1.25 

l.6.t 

1.70 

1.70 

1.33 

».73 

3.73 

1.80 

l.SO 

a.3o 

0.73 
7.23 

3.04 
4.97 
4.08 

4.75 
4.30 

6.00 

{4S.30 


moa.so 

r83.30 
n747.00 
n814.00 


2.20 


L12 


El  00 


L2S 


2.65 
IAS 

1.65 


2.8S 


012.00 


LSO 


.85 


5.25 
7.75 


1.75 
L 


2.10 
2.10 


3.80 

pi: 


12.80 


1.80 
1.40 


3.3S 


idvance  BucSbye.       k  In  crates,     m  Peerless,  No.  4.  o  Wadsworth.       q  Ames's  make. 

ElasBell'8.  1  Tiger.  n  Gennine  BnfUo  Pitts.     pFonr  dozen.       r  Peerless,  Ko.  6. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR, 

Ahitract  ofproposalt  received  and  coiitracU  awarded  in  San  Franclaeo,  M»itr 
[XOTE.— Mgoies  in  large  tn>^  denote  the  rates  at  whicli  ooutraota  hare  been  airardeili 


Clam  12— ContUmed. 

AQBICOLTUSAL  mFlBMBHTB— 00ntuilie4 


8 

a 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
•JO 

:io 
:n 

82 
S3 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


Ox-bow  keys,  2-inch dozen- 

Ox-bow8, 2-inch do.. 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  Sandflpoiuids do.. 


Plows,  T.inch,  0.  B.,  1-horse,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  8-inch,  o.  s.,  l-horse,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  9-lnoh,  0.  s.,  l-horse,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  10-lnch,  c.  8.,  2-horse,  with  extra  share .....••• 

Plows,  11-inch,  c.  B.,2-hor8e,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  12-lnoh,  c.  s.,  2-horae,  with  extra  share 

I'lows,  14-inch,  o.  s.,  2-horse,  with  extra  share 

Plows,  breaking,  12-lnch,  with  rolling  conlter,  gange- wheel,  and  extra  share. 
Plows,  breaking,  13-lnch,  with  rolling  coulter,  gange-wheel,  and  extra  share. 
Plow,  breaking,  14.inch,  with  rolling  coulter,  gaage-wheel,  and  extra  share. . . 

Plow,  shovel,  doable ' 

Plow,  shovel,  single 

Pumps,  iron,  open  top,  pitoher.spoat,  3-lnoh  cylinder 

Pumps,  ^ood 


Pump  tubing,  wood,  with  necessary  couplings,  per  foot feet.. 

Bakes,  hay,  sulky 


Bakes,  hay,  wood,  12  teeth,  2 bows — „._„ „ dozen. 


Bakes,  malleable  Iron,  handled,  12  teeth do., 

Scoop 
Scytli 


Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality.  No.  4 ......do... 

>.li08,  grass,  assorted,  36  to  40  inch,  packed  in  cases do.. 


Soythe-snaths do.. 

Seed-drills '■ 

Shovels,  medium  quality,  long-handle.  No.  2,  ronnd  point,  packed  In  cases dozen. 

Shovels,  medium  quality,  short-handle,  No.  2,  square  point,  packed  In  cases do.. 

Spades,  medium  quality,  long-handle,  No.  3,  packed  in  cases do.. 

Spades,  medium  quality,  short-handle,  No.  3,  packed  in  cases do.. 


Swamp  (or  bush)  hooks,  handled do. 

Wheelbarrows,  all  iron 

Wheelbarrows,  garden,  medium  size 

Tokos,  ox,  large,  oiled  and  painted 

Yokes,  ox,  meidinm,  oiled  and  painted , 


0 

3 

131 

3 

13 

S 

47 

47 

134 

9 

38 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

140 
3 

33 
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13 

3Si 
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vritannent  of  June  10, 1887,  for  goodt  for  the  Indian  «erirfc«— Continued, 
irdi  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  Trhioh  accompanied  bids.] 
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All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Frapoiaoo,  CaL 

!2! 

75 

65 
6.00 
8.75 

9.70 

9.09 

0.39 

8.90 

O.IO 

».90 

11.00 

14.99 

15.00 

16.00 

3.79 

8.50 

9.89 

e4.90 

do.  00 

18 

«10.00 

/2LC0 

2.15 

9.9S 

7.75 

9.90 

5.25 
11.25 
5.00 
6.00 
5.50 
0.50 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
10.30 
•  7.25 
3.99 
4.50 
4.75 

62 
4.95 
6.40 
6.80 
6.10 
«.20 
6.67 
8.77 
9.22 
9.80 
11.47 
14.57 
14.S7 
19.40 
4.00 
3.00 

90 
9.00 

5.00 

80 

1 

11.75 

? 

6b  50 

7.00 

9.00 

3 

4 

6 

7 

. 

8 

0 

10 

11 

1? 

13 
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c  6  feet. 
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A  French. 
t  Bloods. 
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BEPORT  OP  THE  SECRKTABY  OP  THE  INTEBIOR. 


Abtlraott  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  8a*  Frawiseo,  Cal.,  nmia 
[Nora.— Figiirea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contiacta  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  14. , 

qlass,  oils,  abd  fjumtb. 

Deliverable,  packed  in  qoantitles  as  required.  Oil'^ans  to 
be  made  of  10  tin.  Uaterlal  for  cases  to  be  1  inch  thick 
for  top  ends,  and  |  inch  thick  for  sidss  and  bottoms.  Cases 
not  to  be  strapped.  Bids  may  also  be  made  for  oils  in 
"Jacket  ^ 


1 
1 


§ 

•a 

a 
P 


AUtobedeUTtied 
at  San  Fiaaoisoo^  CsL 


Chrome,  yoUow,  in  oil ...........pounds. 

Coal-tar gallons 

Glass,  window,  8  xlO,  American,  A  quality boxes. 

OLiaa,  window.  9  x  12,  American,  A  qnalitv do.. 

Glass,  window,  9x  13,  Amerioaji,  A  qaality do.. 

Glass,  window,  10  x  12,  AmericaD,  A  qaality do.. 

Glass,  window,  10  x  14,  American,  A  quality.... do.. 

Glass,  window,  lOxlA,  American,  A  quality do.. 

Glass,  window,  10  xl8,  American,  A  quality do.. 

Glaaa,  window,  12  xl4,  American,  A  quality do.. 

Glass,  window,  12  %  16,  American,  A  quality.... ....do.. 

Glass,  window,  12x18,  American,  A  quality do.. 

Glass,  window,  12x28,  American,  A  quality .'...do.. 

Glass,  window,  12x30,  American,  A  quality....... do.. 

Glass,  window,  12  x3fl,  Ame^can,  A  quality ,  ....do.. 

Glass,  window,  U  x  20,  American,  A  quality do.. 

Glass,  window,  16  X  20,  American,  A  quality do.. 

Glass,  window,  16  x  22,  American,  A  quality...., ^,Aa.. 

Gla-ss,  window,  16  x  24,  American,  A  quality do.. 

Gfaziors  glass-cuttors 

Japan gallons 

Lampblack,  in  p:ipiir8 poonds. 

Lead,  red,  stand. nd  brand, dry...... .> ..do.. 

Lead,  wbito,  puio  :iiid  best do.. 

Oclior,  RochoUo,  in  oil , ...do.. 

Oil,  harness,  in  cans,  cased... ....gallons. 

Oil,  kerosene,  flre-test  not  less  than  150°,  in  5-gaIlon  tin  cans, 
cased.    Samplesof  1  pint  required gidlons. 

Oil,  lard,  goodqnality,  in  cans,  cased do.. 

Oil,  Unseed,  boiled,  in  cans,  cased do.. 

Oil,  linseed,  raw,  in  cans,  cased '. do.. 

Oil,  Inbricating,  mineral,  crude,  in  cans,  eased do. . 

Oil,  sewing-machine bottles. 

Paint,  roof gallons 

Paper,  building ponnds. 

Pitch do. 

Putty do., 

Kesin ., ., ..do., 

Tunientine,  in  cans,  cased gallons 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  ground ..................pounds 

Varnish,  copal,  1-gallon  eans gallons. 

Varnish,  copal,  li-gallon  cans do.. 

Whiting ..pounds 
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All  to  be  deUverad  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abttraet  of  proposals  received  and  contractg  atcarded  in  San  FrancUco,  Cal.,  under 
[KOTS.— Vlgoiee  la  lai:ge  tjpe  denote  the  ratea  at  which  contracta  have  bfien  awaided; 


Clam  15. 

BBAU  ASD  QOn  KKTTU8,  TCI,  TOTITiaM,  BTC. 
(DeUverable  packed  in  qnantities  aa  reqnired.) 


1 

1 

1^ 

^1 

*§! 

J(« 

t* 

g 

All  to  be  deliTettd  at 
San  Ftanciaco,  CiL 


Boilers,  wash,  IX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  size  21  x  11  z  13  Inch 

08,  iron  drop  handles,,  riveted,  No.  8 dozei 

Backets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  4  gallons ,. do. 

Candlestioks,  planished  (in,  6-lnoh.. do. 


Cans,  kerosene,  1  gallon,  common  top do.. 

Coffee-boilers,  2  quarts,  fall  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spent  and 

handle dozen. 

Coffee-boilers,  1  qnarts,  fall  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spent  and 

handle dozen. 

Coflee-boilera,  6  quarts,  fall  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spent  and 

handle dozen. 

Coffee-mlUs,  iron  hopper  box do 


Coffee-mills,  side,  No.  1 do.. 

Coffee-mills,  with  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper,  6  poonds 

Cups, pint,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  handle-. -doz. 


Cups,  qnart,  fbll  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  handle,  .do. 

Dippers,  water,  1  qnart,  Aill  size,  long  iron  handles,  riveted, 

dozen 

Dippers,  water,  2  qnarts,  fnll  size,  long  Iron  handles,  riveted, 
dozen 


Funnels,  1  qnart,  fall  size,  plain  tin 

Kettles,  camp  (nest  of  three,  7, 11,  and  11  quarts),  galvanized 

iron,  redipped,  strapped  bottom nests. 

Kettles,  camp  (nest  of  three,  7, 11,  and  14  qnarts),  plain  iron, 

strapped  bottom , nests 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  7  quarts ~.« dozen. 

Lanterns,  tabular,' safety do.. 

Match-safes,  Japanned  iron,  self-closing,  medinm  size do.. 

Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned,  10  qnarts do.. 

Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned,  14  qnarts do.. 

Pans,  2  quarts,  fhll  size,  deep  padding,  stamped  tin,  retinned, 
dozen. 

Pons,  dish,  12  quarts,  foil  size,  IX  stamped  tin,Tetinned....do.. 

Pans,  dish,  18  qukrts,  ftiU  size,  IX  stamped  tin,  retinned.. .do.. 

Pans,  dnst.  Japanned do.. 

Pans,  try,  Ko.4,fiillslxe,  Wrought-lron,  polished do.. 

t 
Pans,  tin,  2  quarts, full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned do.. 

Pans,  tin,  4  quarts,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned do.. 

Pane,  tin,  6  qnarts,  fall  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned do . . 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  D-inoh,  baking,  d6ep,JeUy do.. 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  B-inoh,  dinner... do.. 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  B-lnoh.  pie do.. 

Punches,  tinner's,  hollow  l-lnch do.. 

Fonches,  tinner's,  hollow,  ).inch do.. 

Scoops,  grocer's,  hand,  NaZO do.. 

Scoops,  grocer's,  hand.  No.  40 do- 
Shears,  tinner's,  hand.  No.  7. 

Shears,  tinner's,  tiaod,  No.9 : 

Solder , pounds. 
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.85 

.84 

.30 

4.00 
S.40 

2.20 

0.14) 

.14 

a  4)  dozen  offered. 

(Plain. 

(Heavy. 


d  11  dozen  offered.  Acme. 
<  4  dozen  offered.    Bnglish. 
/N0.1S. 


a  No.  OIL 
%No.08. 
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All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Tnmcisoo,  CaL 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contraeis  awarded  in  San  Franeiieo,  Col.,  vudet 
[KOTB.— Figoies  In  Xatgt  type  denots  fhe  rate*  at  which  gontiaot*  have  been  awarded; 


Clam  15— Contbiaed. 

BRAaa  AND  IBON  KXTTUE8,  TIK,  TIX-WABE,  ITC.— COntinned. 


1^ 
11 


^i 


h  S 


o       S 


To  be  deliTerad  >t 
San  Franciaco,  C«I. 


Solderlng-iniDs,  Ko.3,11  lbs.  each i.. .pain 

SpooDs,  boating,  tinDed-iron,  heavy dozen 

Spooua,  table,  tinned-iron do.. 

Spoons,  tea,  Unned-iron do.. 

Teapots,  plftnlshed  tin,  4  pints,  ronnd do. 

Tin,  ebeet,  10  x  H  inches,  IC,  charcoal boxes 

Tin,  sheet,  H  x  20  inches, IC, charcoal do.. 

Tin, sheet,  10  x  14  inches, IX, eharcoal do. 

Tin,  sheet,  14  x  20 inches, IX, charcoal do.. 

Waah-boslDs,  stampea-tin,  flat  bottom,  retinned,  11  inches dozen 

Zinc,  sheet,  36  X  84  inches,  D^o.  0 ponnds 


133 
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1.15 
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CLA8816.— SIOVES,  HOLLOW-WAEE,  PIPE,  ETC. 


Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  furnace,  20  gallons  actual  capacity 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  furnace,  40  gallous  actual  capacity ; 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  furnace,  90  trallonsaetual  capacity 

Elbows,  stove-pipe,  size  5-inoh,  4  pieces,  No. 26  iron — 

Elbows,  stove-pipe,  size  6-incb,  4  pieces,  No.  2G  iron 

Elbow,  stove-pipe,  size  7-iacb,  4  pieces,  No-  26  iron  .^ 

Pipe,  stove,  5-uich,  No.  2Giron,  cut,  punched,  and  formed  toshape,  not 

livetod :  nested  in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets joiuts. 

Pipe,  stove,  6-incli,  No.  26iron,  cut,  punched,  and  formed  to  shape,  not 

riveted;  nested  in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets joints. 

Pipe,  stove,  7-inch,  No.  26  iron,  cnt-punched,  and  fanned  to  shape,  ui>t 
riveted;  nested  in  bundles,  with  necessary  rivets. ....... .Joints. 

Polish,  stove gross 

Stoves,  box,  boating,  wood,  24  inches  long 

Stoves,  box,  beating,  wood,  27  inches  long 

Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood  33  inches  long 

Stovoa,  box,  heating,  wood,  37  inches  long 

*Stove,  cooking,  coal,  8-lnch,  with  iron  and  tin  furniture,  comploto.. 
*Stove,  cooking,  coal,  9-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete- - 
*Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  6-inoh,  with  iron  and  tin  furniture,  complete 
'Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  7-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  fumitore,  complete. 


'Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  8-inch,  with  iron  and  tin  fbmiture,  oomt^ete. 

*Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  flinch,  with  iron  and  tin  fhmltnre,  complete. 
Stove,  heating,  wood,  sheet-iron,  32-inch 
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24.50 
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*  Furniture  for  8-incA  cook-stove  to  consist  of  the  followln(r.  viz  :  1  iron  pot  and  cover ;  1  iron  kettle 
amicovpr;  1  iron  spidor;  1  tin  stoanier  ami  cover;  1  wash-boiler  and  cover,  flat  copper  bottom,  21  x  11 
X  13  inches,  iron  (lr«p-!mndle»,  riveted ;  1  coffee  boiler,  6-quiirt,  flat  copper  bottom  j  1  tin  t«»-kettle,  «>P- 
per  bottom,  8-iDch:  1  tin  water-dipper,  2-qnart;  2  square  tin  pans,  8i  xl2, 1  ronad  pan,  stiimned  wm  U 
and  3-quart;  2  irondrippinjr-pans,  12x10  inches,  seamless.  Farniture  for  other  sizes  of  cook-stojea  to 
bo  in  proportion.  Kach  stove  must  be  aecotupanied  by  a  joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  nt  the 
pipe-collar  and  the  other  a  6-inch  pipe. 
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adcertiaeineHt  of  June  10,  18d7, /or  goockfor  the  Indian  aerviee — Continaed. 
awards  were  made  od  oompariaon  of  samples  which  aooompanied  bids.] 
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To  be  dellTered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.                 * 
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1 

f 

•^ 

4 

fi 

• 

n 

.18 

.19 

.20 
2.50 

m5.0O 

7 

f) 

9 

5.24 

3.75 

3.68 
5.60 
S.18 
3.16 

3.75 

3.75 

4.60 

5.75 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

^1 

21.00 
22.00 

24 
25 
?6 

27 
**9 

29 
10 

15.50 
17.50 

21.00 
13.00 

31 

S3 
31 
35 

37 
38 
39 
40 
4) 

42 
41 

a  Snnset. 
6  Opfeer. 

fl  Signal. 
dKUiog  Sun. 


e  Herald. 
/C  banner. 
(J  Comet. 
h.  Back. 


i  Western  Empire. 

4  Rio  Grande. 

«  Favorite  Banner. 


I  No.  21  Peninsula  Oak  Iron  rail. 
m  No.  25  Alert. 
n  Per  pound. 
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REPORT  Of  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisoo,  Cat,  *nd» 
[Note.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  mteg  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


ClauIT. 
habdwasb. 


(DeliTerable  paclied  in  qoantitios  as  reqalied.) 


Adzes,  0.  B.,  hoose  carpenter's,  8qiiai«  head dozen . 

Anvil,  vmraght-iron,  steel &oe,  200  poonds.-per  poond. 

Angers,  i-inch,  oast-steel,  oat  with  nnt dozen . 

Angers,  1-lncb,  oast-steel,  oat  with  nut do.. 

Augers,  li-inRb,  cast-steel,  cat  with  not do.- 

Aogers,  IHnch,  cast-steel,  cat  with  nnt do.. 

Angers,  2-inch,  oast-steel,  ont  with  nnt do. . 

Angers,  oast-steel,  hollow,  t-inoh do.. 

Augers,  O.S.,  hollow,  |-inoh do.. 

Angers,  as.,  hollow,  {.inch do.. 

Angers,  as., hollow,  l-inoh do.. 

Angers,  pesthole,  0-Inch do.. 

Awls,  c. s., saddler's,  assorted,  regular do.. 

Awls,  as.,  shoemaker's,  peg,  assorted,  regular do.. 

Awls,  0. s., shoemaker's,  sewing,  assorted,  regnlar-.do.. 
Axes,  assorted,  8|  to  4)  pounds,  Yankee  pattern  ...do.. 


Axes,  0.  s.,  broad,  IZ-lnoh  cut,  single  bevel do. . 

Axes,  O.S.,  hnnter's,  handled do.. 

Babbit  metal,  medium  quality .■ pounds. 

Bellows,  blatiksmith'a,  38inoh,  standard 

Bells,  cow,  wrought,  largo dozen. 

Bells,  cow,  wrought,  small ...do.. 

Bells,  hand,  1^0.8,  polished.......... .....do.. 

Bell,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hanging;. bell  to  weigh 

200  pounds ........... 

Bell,  school,  with  flstnrcs  for  hanging;  bell  to  weigh 

400poaDd8 .- 

Belting,  leather,  2-inch feet 

Belting,  leather,  3-inch do.. 

Belting,  leather,  3i-ini.h ...............do.. 

Bcltin;;,  leather,  4-inch do.. 

Belting,  leather,  5-inch do.. 

Belting,  leather,  6-inch do.. 

Belting,  leather,  7-inch...., do.. 

Belting,  leather,  8-inch do.. 

Belting,  leather,  12-inch do.. 

Belting,  rubber,  3-ply,  3-inoh do.. 

Belting,  rubber,  3-ply,  4-inoh.... do.. 

BeUing,  rubber,  3-ply,  G-inoh. do.. 

Beltinj;,  rubber,  4-ply,  6-inoh do.. 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  8-inoh... do.. 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  10-iach do.. 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  12-inch do.. 

Belting,  rubber, 4-ply ,  14-inoh do.. 

Bits,  auger,  c.s.,  ^-inch dozen. 

Bits,  auger,  c.s.,  |-incb do.. 

Bits,  auger,  c.s.,  {-inch do.. 

Bits,  auger,  c.  a.,  |-inch do.. 

Bits,  auger,  c.s.,  J-incb do.. 

Bits,  auger,  c.  s.,  l-iuoh do.. 

Bit.4,  gimlet,  double  cut,  assorted,  i  to  {-inch do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  x  1 ...per  100. 

Bolts,  carriage,  1  X  1) do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  1x2 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  x  24 do.. 

Bolts,  cirriage,  |x3 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  ^  X  3) ................do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  |x4 do.. 

Belts,  carriage,  1x4} do.. 


•a 
a 


I 
& 


9>19 

1 
6 

»i 
3.1'J 

a-13 
1^ 

33 
47 
19 

H9 


lO 
13S 


1 

3 

» 

li 


1 

380 
3»4 
itOO 
336 
3SO 

»oo 

ISO 
ISO 
lOO 

ao 

50 

40 

ISO 

40 

so 
so 

lOO 

"4 

81 
SJ 
8i 
lOi 
404 
S04 
534 
504 
874 
534 
074 
374 


i 

i 

1 

>i 

S 

'i 

§ 

s 

M 

Ail  to  be  delivered  at  San 
FraDOisoo^  CaL 


al4.00 
.11 
2.40 
4.2S 
6.00 
6.00 
0.60 
10.50 
11.00 
13.00 
13.00 


.20 

.05 

.20 

9.25 


28.00 
8.60 
.08 

I 

17.60 
4.40 
1.20 
8.00 


.09 
.141 
.174 
.191 
.25 
.30 
.M 
.41 
.62 
.081 
.11 
.17 
.20 
.31 
.35 
.42 
.50 
1.60 
2.00 
2.4« 
2.80 
8.80 
4.60 
LOO 
1.10 
1.15 
1.25 
1.80 
1.36 
1.46 
1.60 
L70 


.07 


.09} 

.141 

.171 

.20 

.251 

.801 

.30 

.411 

.63 

.08 

.1(4 

•^ 
.181 

.25 

.32 

.39 

.46 


a  Terker  &  Plumb, 


J  Weight,  250. 
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\dverti8ement  of  June  10, 1887, /or  goods  for  Ike  Indian  service — Continued. 
wards  wore  mado  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


1 

D 

,9 

1 
o 

a 

« 

ft 
(-• 

c 
a 

t 

i 

a 

a 

u 

i 

a 

1 
■e 

i 

a 

i 

All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Fnmoisco,  CaL 

1 

14.60 

.11 

2.00 

3.16 

3.83 

4.83 
6.65 

10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.00 

13.00 

.09 

1.99 

1.17 

3.83 

4.66 

6.66 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

13.60 

13.,50 

.121 

.lO 

.15 

7.20 

5.90 

6.25 

18.25 

5.40 

.06 

.08 

14.00 

3.60 

1.40 

4.80 

bSO.OO 

<;50.0O 

19.00 

.09i 

1.95 

3.35 

4.00 

5.0O 

7.00 

7.95 

8.50 

9.50 

10.00 

15.00 
.lOJ 

1 

.101 

3 

3 

e3.20 

/3.85 

ff4.70 

6.60 

4 

5 

A 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

n 

14 

.15 

.15 

.15 

0.00 

7.25 

7.35 

21.00 

6.25 

.uej 

15.00 
4.00 
1.35 
4.60 

20.60 

54.00 
.OM 
.13i 
.lOJ 
.18i 
.24 
.29 
.364 
.38J 
.63i 
.09 
.12 
.18 
.21 
.29 
.37 
.443 
.53 
1.01 
1.10 
1.18 
1.30 
1.88 
2.70 
.60 
.40 
.40 
.4» 
.46 
.49 
.53 
.55 
.58 

.30 

.20 
.35 

11 

14 

IS 

a.so 

18.00 
4.99 
St 

16 

17 
18 
19 

30 

.06 
18.90 

61 

?l 

22 
711 

3.80 
1.9S 
4.18 

3.40 

.90 
5.00 

?4 

?•> 

76 



37 

38 

.081 
.13 
.15 
.18 
.93 
.971 
.39 
.37 
.56 
.07 
°  .10 
.t5i 
.18 
.94 
.31 
.38 
.49 
LOO 
1.13 
1.23 
1.60 
1.92 
3.80 

?ft 

30 

31 

33 

11 

14 

35 

36 

37 

■       .08A 
.lOJ 
.16} 
.10 
.26 

■32ft 

.40 

.47i 

1.00 

IMS 

1.17 

1.50 

1.83 

2.66 

.50 

.72 

.72 

.75 

.78 

.81 

.84 

.87 

.90 

18 

19 

40 

41 

4? 

41 

41 

4>i 

46 

1.16 

1.60 

1.80 

(13.66 

43 

49 

51 

R'> 

.47 
.47 
.50 
.U 
.58 
.61 

.as 

.70 

.45 
.48 
.51 
.55 
.58 
.61 
.65 

54 

55 

56 

57 

5R 

60 

dC^dozcn.    e  5  doEen  onl  J  offered.    /Sdoeen  only  offered.    ^  8  dosen  only  offered. 
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REPORT   OP   THE   SECRETARY   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposah  received  and  contraels  awarded  in  San^anciioo,  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  June  10, 1887, /or  goodifor  the  Indian  «arrice — Continoed. 

(NOTB.— Vigoros  In  large  type  denote  tiie  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  aamplte  which  accompanied  bids.] 


CL488  IT— Continued. 
iLABDW.ua  -oonttnoed. 


I 


o 

? 


ir 

. 

1 

1 

1 

tj 
4 

1 

I 


I 


All  to  be  deliTeied  at  San  Francisoo,  CaL 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
V9 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
«8 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Bolts,  carriage: 

1x5 per  100 

"x2 do.. 

x2| do.. 

x8 do., 

x4 do.. 

x6 do.. 

_  X  C do.. 

«x7 do.. 

1x8 do.. 
x9 do.. 
x4 do., 
x5 do.. 
x6 , do.. 

1x7 do., 
x8 do.. 
xlO do.. 
xU do.. 
xl2 do.. 

Uolts,  door,  wronght-ifon  barrel,  5-inch..doz. 

13oIts,  door,  wronght-iron  barrel,  8-ineh.  .do. . 

Bolts,  shatter,  wronght-iron,  10-inah do.. 

Bolts,  sqaare  head  and  nut :  ' 

Jxl per  100. 

lxl| do. 

ix2 do. 

Jx2| do. 

1x3 rto. 

•  IxSt do. 

1x4 do. 

1x41 do. 

Axl do. 

i",xlj  do. 

Ax2 do. 

ftx21 do. 

Ax  3 do. 

Ax3i do. 

'  Ax4 , do. 

■f,x*\....\ do. 

{•x5 do. 

Ax  51 do. 

?<x6 do. 

|x| do. 

ixl do. 

1x2 do. 

1x21 , do. 
x8 do. 
x81 do. 
x4 do. 


874 

roo 

1,134 
8S4 
894 
434 
•39 

«oo 

344 
494 
479 
334 
434 
SOO 
300 
300 
»1 

81 
1-3 

•SO 
300 
3SO 
300 
400 
300 
SOO 
300 
300 
300 
300 
330 
400 
330 
300 
300 
300 


30O 
lOO 
lOO 
SOO 
330 
400. 
•OO 
390 


2.00 
1.80 
,  1.90 
2.00 
2.30 
2.60 
2.90 
3.20 
3.60 
1.24 
4.00 
4.30 
4.75 
6.00 
6.40 
6.20 
6.40 
6.90 
1.35 

2.40 
2.75 

.93 

.93 

.90 

1.00 

1.03 

1.0S 

1.18 

1.25 

1.O0 

1.03 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.30 

1.50 

l.tW 

1.65 

1.76 

1.80 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.32 

1.38 

1.46 

1.G0 


.«1 

.•9 

.74 

.78 

.93 

1.04 

1.10 

1.30 

1.40 

1.00 

lUiO 

1.70 

1.90 

3.10 

3.30 

3.«0 

3.80 

3.O0 


.9(1 
1.02 
1.05 
1.08 
1.12 
1.10 
1.-19 
1.12 
1.12 
1.06 
1.22 
1.28 
1.33 
1.38 
1.43 
1.48 
1.54 
1.69 
2.00 
2.00 
1.26 
1.40 
1.47 
1.61 
1.61 


93 
1.01 
1.18 
1.26 
1.41 
1.56 
1.71 
1.86 
2.01 
2.16 
2.M 
2.98 
3.12 
8.36 
3.60 
4.08 
4.82 
1.56 
1.00 

Jis 

1.00 

i.ao 


1.07 

1.12 

1.17 

1.22 

1.27 

1.33 

1.37 

1.43 

1.47 

1.03 

1.30 

1.30 

1.27 

1.33 

1.40 

1.47 

1.57 


.76 
.80 
.92 
.95 
1.08 
1.22 
1.40 
1.60 
1.70 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.60 
2.75 
3.00 
3.12 
3.32 
4.00 
1.00 

2.20 


.98 
1.00 
1.05 
1.08 


1.12 
1.12 
1.17 
1.22 
1.27 


1.33 
1.10 
1.17 
l.fit 
1.61 


.76 
.83 
.00 
1.03 
1.16 
1.30 
1.43 
LS6 


1.68 


2.33 
2.64 


3.18 

3.40 

.62 

.85 


1.03 

1.14 
1.19 
1.3S 


1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
28 
3* 
31 
33 
33 
31 
36 
36 
87 
38 
8» 
40 
U 
12 
43 
44 
16 
16 
17 
18 
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itlracl  of  proposals  received  and  contraoU  awarded  in  San  Franciseo,  Cat.,  under  adeer- 
tUemenl  of  Jane  10,  1887,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continned. 

OTX.— Fignres  in  large  typo  denote  tlie  rat<<3  at  whicb  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awarda  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samplea  which  accompanied  bids.] 


Class  17— Continued. 
OABDWABI — continued. 


•a 


§ 

.a 
a 
s 

a 

h 


i 

. 

J 

M      ■ 

1 

1 

-3 

5 

& 

f 

■e 

o 

1 

►4 

a 

All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Trandaco,  Cal. 


Bolts,  square  head  and  nut : 

Ji4i per  100 

^  I  5 do. 

»x5i do. 

Ixe' do. 

§l6J do. 

|x7 do. 

ixU do. 

1 18 do. 

jxSJ do. 

,'a  X  a do. 

I'oXSJ do. 

i'<,x4 do. 

/iix4J. do. 

isx5 do. 

, B  X  6 do. 

/nxT do. 

i  x3i do. 

i  x4 do. 

^  x4J do. 

ix  5.... ........ do. 

Ax-H <lo. 

ix6 do. 

1x7 do. 

1x8 do., 

(xO do 

|x7 do. 

8x8 do.. 

Bolts,  tiro : 

Axl* <]o- 

Axli do. 

i1ix2 do.. 

Ixli do.. 

ix2 do.. 

Ix2i v-.-'l". 

ix3 do.. 

Ax2 do. 

,",x2i do.. 

AxS do.. 

t".x34 do.. 

lioltH,  window,  spring,  tin  c.i.so,  iron 

knob dozen 

Itorax,  refined pounds 

Biirer,  bub,  Dolo's  No.  2.  or  equal 

braces,  iron,  grip,  lO.inch  sweep  ..doz 

Braces,  iron,  ratchet,  lO-iucbswccp.do. 


300 
3.>0 

300 

aoo 

fUtO 
300 
l.TO 
300 
300 
IJIO 
300 
378 
300 
300 
300 
KOO 
30O 
4.10 
3O0 

:;oo 

3I>0 

ai4 
i-to 

300 
3SO 
130 
ISO 

300 


134 
334 
334 
.134 
434 

.-too 

70O 
lOO 
lOO 

lO 
lOS 

1 
3i 


l.«0 
1.6S 

i.ro 

1.80 
2.20 
2.30 
2.40 
2.48 
2.M 
2.20 
2.20 
2.40 
2.60 
2.60 
2.90 
3.00 
2.  CO 
2.16 
2.25 
2.n5 
2.45 
2.0O 
3.70 
2.00 

a  10 

4.20 

4.ao 

.45 
.45 
.48 
.75 
.75 
.SO 
1.00 
1.20 
1.26 
1.40 
l.SO 

.10 

.07i 

26.00 

5.  SO 

8.50 


1.68 
1.76 
1.80 
1.86 
1.95 
2.00 
2.10 
2.15 
2.30 
1.90 
2.00 
2.12 
2.24 
2.32 
2.56 
2.75 
2.15 
2.25 
2.36 
2.45 
2.  58 
2.88 
2.90 
3.10 

a  30 

4.42 
4.78 

.46 
.46 
.48 
.CO 
.67 
.75 
.8:; 
.91 
1.00 
1.09 
1.18 

.08 

.061 

35.00 

4.50 

10.00 


1.62 
1.70 
1.73 
1.80 

1.87 
1.93 

9.0O 
2.07 

3.30 
1.83 
1.93 
2.03 
2.12 
2.23 
2.43 
2.63 
2.07 
2.17 
2.27 
2.37 
2.47 
2.57 
2.80 
2.97 
8.17 
4.23 
4.67 

.40 
.40 
.45 
.34 
.«3 
.70 
.75 
.83 
.93 
1.00 
I.IO 

.06 

.OS 

25.00 

3.75 

2.00 

laoo 

9.00 


1.68 
1.76 
1.82 
1.89 


1.92 
2.03 
2.13 
2.25 
2.36 
2.66 
2.80 
2.17 
2.27 
2.88 
2.60 
2.60 
2.70 
2.90 
3.10 
3.32 
4.45 
4.80 

.40 
.40 
.48 
.60 
.66 
.75 
.80 
.90 
LUO 
1.10 
1.20 


.06 

o.'so 

6.76 


1.30 
1.35 


1.46 


1.57 


i.es 


1.4» 
1.57 
1415 
1.73 
1.81 
1.08 
9.14 
1.68 
1.76 
1.84 
1.93 
3.00 
3.08 


3.41 

3.57 
3.43 


.46 
.46 
.48 
.60 

.67 
.75 
.82 


.10 


3.70 
6.00 


6.  SO 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 

e 

7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
10 
17 
18 
19 
iO 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
41 
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REPOET  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Jittract  o/propotalt  received  and  coniractt  awarded  in  San  FraneUoo,  CaL,  tttuler 
[Koft.— Figoies  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contract*  have  been  awarded, 


Claw  17— Contlnned. 
HABSWABX— «ontbnied. 


i 

I 


All  to  be  delivexed  at 
Sao  Fraadaoo,  CaL 


BmBhea,marUnaf,  asaorted dozen 

BrasheB,  paint,  all  bristle*,  No.},  fiUIiize do.. 

Bmahes, paint,  all  briBtlea,Ka  {,  fblldze.. do.. 

Bmshea, paint, all  bristles, No.  |,  full  size do.. 

Bnuhes,  paint,  all  bristles.  No.  2,  full  size do.. 


Bmshea,  scrub,  <-n>w,  10-lnoh do. 


Bmsbes,  shoe do. 


Brushes,  stove,  5-row,  10-inoh do. 


Brashes,  varnish,  all  bristles.  No.  3,  foil  size do. 

Brushes,  wbiteirash,  all  bristles,  S-tnch  block,  with  handle,  .do. 


Butts,  brass,  U-inob.  narrow do.. 

Butts,  brass, 2.inoh, narrow do.. 

Batto,  brass,  2i-inoIi,  narrow do.. 

Butts,  door,  2^x2  inches,  loose  pin,  acorn.. do.. 

Butts,  door,  3  X  2i  inches,  loose  pin,  acorn do.. 

Butts,  door,  8x3  incbea,  loose  pin,  acorn.. do.. 

Butts,  door,  31  x  3  inches,  loose  pin,  aoom.. do.. 

Calipers,  inside  and  outside,  8-inoh do.. 

Cards,  cattle do.. 

Catches,  iron,  cupboard do.. 

Chain,  cable,  abort  links;  A-inch,  per  pound pound*. 

Chain,  cable,  short  links,  |  inch,  per  pound do.. 

Chain,  cable,  short  links,  (-Inch,  per  pound do.. 

Chains,  \on.  A-lncb,  short  links,  with  swivel,  ordinary  hook 

and  grab-hook perponnd. 

Chains,  los,  |-inch,  short  links,  with  swivel,  ordinary  hook  and 

Krab'hook perponnd. 

Chains,  left,  |.inoh,  short  links,  with  swivel,  ordinary  hook  and 

Krab-book perponnd.. 

Chain,  surveyor's,  06  feet.  Iron,  with  brass  handles 

Chains,  trace.  No.  2,  6|  feet,  10  links  to  the  foot paitv. 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  blue ponirds 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  red do.. 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  white do.. 

Chalk  orayons gross 

Chalk-lines,  medium  alee  ..< ..dozen 

Chisels,  o.*-: 

Cold,  octagon,  |xeinobes do.. 

Socket,  comer,  l-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  flrmerr  i-inoh,  handled do- 
Socket,  firmer,  l-inoh,  handled do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  (.inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  i-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  I-inch.  haii<ted... do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  U-inoh,  handled do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  li.inch,  handled do.. 

Socket,  firmer,  2-inoh,  handled do.. 

Socket,  ftaming,  l-incli,  handled do.. 

Socket,  framlnK,  finch,  handled do.. 

Sooket,  fnuning,  t-lnoh,  handled do.. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  J^yandsco,  CaL,  undm 
[NOTX.— rigares  io  large  type  denote  the  ntes  at  which  oontnots  have  been  awudedj 


Class  n—Continued. 
nABDWAKE — continacd. 


Cliisela,  C.B.: 

Socket,  framing,  J-incb,  handled dozen 

Socket, framin;;,  1-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket, framing,  2i-inch,  handled do.. 

Socket^ framing,  l^inch,  haurllcd do. 

Socket^  framing,  2-inch,  handled do. . 

Clamps,  carpenter's,  iron,  to  open  6  inches do. . 

ClcaveiB,  butcher'fl,  12-inch do., 

Clothes-iino,  galvanized  ■wire,  in  lengths  of  100  feet foot 

Compasses,  carpenter's,  G-inch,  cast-steel dozen . 

Compasses,  carpenter's,  8-inch,  cast-steel do. . 

Compasses,  pocket,  2-incb,  brass  case do . . 

Carry-comba,  tinned  iron,  8  bars do.. 


Crowbars,  steel -pointed,  assorted  sizes,  per  poand... number. 

Dividers,  &  inches  long,  c.s.,'wing dozen. 

Dividers,  10  inches  long,  c. s.,  wing do.. 

DriUa,  blacksmith's do.. 

Drills,  breast do . . 

Brills,  hand,  light,  for  metal do.. 

Faucets,  brass,  racking,  i-inch,  loose  key... do.. 

Faucets,  wood. cork-lined,  No. 2 '. do.. 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  8-incti do.. 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  12-inch do.. 

Files,  flat,  bastard,  16-inch do.. 

Files,  flat,  wood,  12.inch do.. 

Files,  flat,  wood,  14-inch do . . 

Files,  gunsmith's,  assorted do. . 

Files,  i-round,  bastard,  8-inch do. . 

Files,  I  round,  bastard,  lO-inch do.. 

Files,  J-round,  bastard,  12-inch do. . 

Files,  mill-saw,  C-inch do .  . 

Files,  mill-saw,  8-inch do.. 

Files, mill-saw,  lO-inch do.. 

Files,  mill-saw,  12-inch do.. 

Files,  mill-saw,  14-iuch •• do.. 

Files, round, bastard,  6-inch do.. 

Files, round, bastard,  8-inch do.. 

Files,  round,  bastard,  10-inch do.. 

Files, round,  bastard,  12-iuch do.. 

Files,  round,  bastard,  14-inch...... do.. 

Files,  square,  bastard,  12-inch... do.. 

Files,  taper,  saw,  3-incb .- do.. 

Files,  taper,  saw,  8  J-inch do.. 

Files,  taper,  saw,  4-inch do.. 

Files,  taper,  saw, 4i-inch do.. 

Files,  taper,  saw,  5-lnoh do . . 

Files,  taper,  saw,  G-inch do . . 

Fish  hooks,  ringed,  assorted,  Nos.  1,  J,  3, 8 M. 

Fish-lines,  cotton,  assorted  sizes dozou . 

Flatrirons,  7  pounds per  pound,  i>air8. 

Flatirons,  8  pounds "       "         do.. 

Gates,  molasses,  2,  iron dozen. 

Ganges,  marking do . . 

Ganges,  mortise,  screw-slide do.. 

Gimlets,  metal  heads,  nail,  assorted,  largo do.. 

Gimlets,  motal  heads,  spike,  assorted,  large do.. 

Glue,  carpenter's,  medium  quality pounds. 
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All  to  be  delivered  at 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Clam  17— GontiDned. 
BABDWABa— oontlnned. 
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All  to  be  deliveied  at 
San  FranoSaoo,  CaL 


Glao-potB,Xo.1,  tinned k.......... ■ 

Gouges,  c.  8.,  g-inch  socket,  Urmor,  handled dofen- 

Gouges,  c.8.,^-inch  sor.ket, lirniri'.  handled....^.....  — ...  'do.. 

Gouiics,  c.s.,6-incU  socket,  lirniLi,  bandied do.. 

Gouges,  c.  8.,  l-iucli  eocket,  linn'i\  bandied do.. 

Gouges,  c.  s.,  1-iucli  socket,  limier,  handled do.. 

Grindstones, 'wcigbiug  50  ])ouiids ..perpoand. 

Griudstones,  weighing  75  pouutls do.. 

Griudsloues,  weighing  lOU  pounds ..do.. 

Grintistones,  weigliing  12r>  pounds. ...... ...... — ..........do.. 

Grindstones,  weigbiug  iSO  pouuds.... do.. 

Grindstone  fixtures,  17  inches,  improred  patent  cap,  extraheavy. 

Gan-hammers,  forged,  tinfiniehed dozen. 

Gon-looka,  left-hand do.. 

Gun-looks,  right-hand do.. 

Onn-aights,  tront,  German-ailvor,  nnflniabed do. . 

Oun-sighta,  back,  iron,  clover-leaf  pattern,  unfinished do. . 

Gnn-ti&Rers,  malleable,  unflnieheu do.. 

Gnn-tnbes,a8aortedBizeB,o.8 do.. 

Hammers,  claw, solid  o. e., adze-eye, forged, Na  I) do.. 

« 

Hammers,  Ihrrler'a,  shoeing, c.  a do.. 

Hammers, farrier's,  turning, 2}  pounds do.. 

Hammers, riveting, solid  c.B.,l-uich do.. 

Hammers, riveting, solid  cs.,  ll-inch do.. 

Hammers, riveting, solid  o.s.,li-inch do.. 

Hammers, shoemaker's,  o.b.,Ko.  1 do.. 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmith's,  solid  0.  a.,  2  pounds 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmith's,  solid  o.  a.,  4  pounds 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmith's,  solid  c.  s.,  10  pounds 

Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmith's,  solid  c  s.,  12  pounds 

Hammer,  stone,  solid  0. 8.,  size  5  pounds 

Hammers,  stone,  solid  c.  8.,  size  8  ponuds 

Hammer,  stone,  solid  o.  a.,  size  12  pounds 

Hammers, tack, upholsterer's  pattern dozen. 

Handles, awl, ordinary  peg do.. 

Handles,  awl,  ordinary  sewing do.. 

Hatchets,  a  8.,  broad,  S-lnch  cut,hBudled do.. 

Hatchets,  a  s.,  shingling.  No.  2 do.. 

Hinges,  extra  heavy,  strap  andT,8-inob do.. 

Hinges,  extra  heavy,  strap  and  T,  10-inch do.. 

Hinges,  extra  heavy,  strap  and  T,  12-inch do.. 

Hinges,  heavy,  strap,  8-inoh do.. 

Hinges,  heavy,  strap,  lO.iach do.. 

Hinges, heavy,  strap,  I'i-inch • ...do.. 

Hinges,  light,  strap,  U-iuctl. ...........  ............ ......do.. 

^n^es,  light,  strap,  8-inch do.. 

Jlinges,  light,  strap,  10-inob do.. 

Hinges,  light,  str.ip,  12-inoh... •.... do.. 

Hinges,  light,  strap  an<l  T,6.inch do.. 

Hinges,  light, strap  and  T, 6-inch • do.. 

Hinges,  light,  strap  and  1, 10-inoh do.. 

Iron,  band,  ^  x  3 pounds 

Iron,band,|x  1 do.. 

Iron,  band,  I X  U ■''• do.. 

Iron,  band,  ix  ll do.. 
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•3 

>4 

1 

J 

1 

5 

a 

s 

1 

a 
1 

1 

^ 

All  to  be  deUvered  at  San  Frsoctooo  Cal. 

a 
1 

.47 

.50 

I 

4.30 

? 

4.8H 

fl 

5.44 

4 

IMM 

5 

6.7a 

0 

.01} 

.Oli 

.oii 

.01 
4)1 

.60 

.01 
.01 
.01 

7 

.01 
.01 

8 

0 

.01 

10 

.01 

11 

.82 

.40 

I" 

.80 
6,00 

13 
14 

12.00 

Ifi 

12.00 

Ifi 

7.50 

1- 

9.00 

1K 

4.  GO 

W 

1.00 

in 

4.SO 

4.25 

63.50 
C4.00 

2.45 

?i 

5.S5 

2.25 

9.4A 

4.75 
(11.70 

22 
23 
?4 

31  .OO 

n 

3.45 

2.75 
3.25 
4.00 

?n 

3.00 

123 

V7 

3.75 

VH 

9MS 

9.00 

'9 

.65 

30 

d,T8 

rll 

e.tS 

1.60 
1.90 

4.90 
2.28 

W> 

e.lt 

n 

eJt9 

^4 

e.'M 

1.60 

3'> 

(u90 

no 

4.aa 

3.75 

.55 

.55 

0.90 

3.»5 

«4»4$ 
«.04A 
«.04S 

/.OO 

V.88 
/1.22 
/2.10 

/.62 

fjoa 

.03M 
•OSiWi 

12.00 

37 

.60 

3fl 

.90 

.36 

89 

8.50 

0.50 
3.75 

1.60 

•       2.60 

3.50 

1.60 

2.36 

3.32 

.60 

.88 

1.22 

2.10 

.52 

.63 

.85 

40 

2.25 

41 

3.80 

4.83 

.78 

42 
44 

1.27 

4'i 

1.68 

41) 

.75 

47 

1.2S 

4R 

1.65 

49 

.99 

ISO 

.43 

51 

.<• 

5' 

iSs 

i1 

JU 



f>4 

.83 

fi'i 

•49 

"l 

M 

•63VMi 
•OSfVS 

•iT 

r>R 

'i9 

60 

dEach. 


tFerpoiind. 


/Per  doien  pair. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  IVanoisco,  Cal.,  wider 
[NoTB.— Fisnres  In  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontniots  have  been  awaided 


Class  IT— ConUnned. 
BAHDWAKE— continued. 


I 


I 


a 

s 


5 


o 

5i 


All  to  be  deUveied  at  Saa  Fnmdieo, 
CaL 


Iron: 

Hand,  ix  IJ pounds. 

Banil,  Jl2 do, 

lianil,  i|x3 do, 

Kiiml,  \  X  3J do.. 

B.in(l,  ,^  3C 1 do. 

Band,  A  x  2 do 

Biind,  {'a  x  'i: do.. 

Band,  1^x34 : do. 

B.inU,  AxSJ do. 

Boiler,  i-incb do. 

I'lat'liar,  i  xi do. 

Flat-bar,  Jx  j do. 

I'lat-bar,  Jx  1 do. 

Flat-bar,  JxU do.. 

Fl.at-bar,  J  x  IJ do 

Flat-bar,  J  x  »S do 

Flot-bar,  i  x  2. do 

Flat-bar,  i  I  2J ; do 

Flat-bar,  I'aX'J do.. 

Flat-bar,  A  x  24 do.. 

Flat-linr,  -fa  x  3i do. 

Flat-bar,  g  x  i do.. 

Flat-bar,  gxj do.. 

Flat-bar,  1x1 do. 

Flat-bar,  g  x  IJ do, 

F'laHiar,  §  x  IJ do. 

Flat-bar,  i  xj do, 

Flat-I.ar,  Jxl do 

Flat-bar,  j  x  IJ do 

Flat-bar,  i  x  IJ do. 


...do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Janiataj  {xl do.. 

Jnnlata,  sheet,  galvanized,  28  inches,  No. 
25 poonds. 


Flat-bar,  j  x  2 

Flat-bar,  i  x  2i 

Flat-bar,  4  X  2i  

Flat-bar,  jx  )} 

Flat-bar,  S  x  2 

lliilf-round,  i-iucli.. ........ 

Half-round,  g-ini-li 

Uair-runnd,  i-iucli 

llalt'-i'oand,  |-iuch.. 

nalf-iountl,  I-iucU 

Juniata,  1  xj 

-     ■      ,|x!.. 


3SO 
470 
370 

aso 

7S 
7S 
379 
lOO 
lOO 
300 
300 
370 
S7S 
490 
390 
130 
3O0 
300 
SO 
300 
lOO 
lOO 
300 
300 
lOO 

ao 

ISO 

330 

],300 

1,300 

1,300 

800 

500 

lOO 

35 

33S 

300 

400 

333 

350 

300 

SOO 

lOO 


.031% 

.03 

.03^ 

•03fSS 

.03^ 

.03/A 

.03AV 

.03iWi 

.05 
.06 
.03M 

.oait, 

.03ii, 
.03,Jj 
.03ii|j 
.0.1,1. 
.03i{, 

.03jr 

.03il 

.03rl. 

.04^ 

.03M 

.  0>,% 

.02)% 

.02m 

.  OSft'o 

.  02/A 

.02ft\ 

.02W 

.02M 

.02,% 

.  02a 

.02,V» 

.02/0^ 

.04M 

.01 

.Mil 

■  04tJ 

.04j{ 

.04 

.04 

.08 


.0-J ,  :,'„ 

-""-';bo 

.04 

.O.-IA", 

.o:»,V!. 

.«•■{,% 

.  (14  '  ' 


.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 


.03JW, 
•03^^ 

^^ 

.a 

.03V»|, 

.03^% 
.03,% 
.03M, 

.03A'i, 
.03fti 

.04A<i 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 


■  03M 

■  08M 
•OSfft 


.03M 


■  03* 


.03Aa, 
•  03,* 

.0»A''. 
.03A'4 
•03,», 


.02«\, 
•02*1, 
.02M 


.02fl)l 
.02*0, 
.02,'«, 
.02ft'. 
.02M 
.02^ 
.02M 
.02Sb 
.04ft% 
.04VA 
.04/A 

.oiSi 


0.07 


a  No.  38,  80  inches. 
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Clam  U— Contlnaed. 
HASOWABB — oontinned. 


4 


s 


i 

d 
B 

.a 

3 


All  to  be  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Iron— Continued. 

Nail-rod,  I  x| ponnds 

Norway,  |z  I do. 

Norway,  1  inch  sqnare  ..do.. 

Hairoval,  |x| do.. 

Half-oral,  {z} do.. 

Oval,  assorted, }  to  1 do. . 

Soand,  J-inch do.. 

Konnd,  A-inck do.. 

Round,  finch do.. 

Bound,  /rluch do. . 

Round,  l-iDch do. 

Koaod,  A-inch do.. 

Sound,  1-inch do. 

Bound,  |-inch do. 

Itoimd,  {-inch do. 

Round,  1-inch do. 

Ronnil,  l^-lQch do.. 

Round,  li-inch do. 

Sheet,  A  inch  thick do. 

Klieet,  i  bich  thick.. do. 

Sheet,  A  inch  thick do. 

Sheet,  tsa.  16 do. 

Sheet,  No.  20 do. 

Sheet,  No.  24 do. 

Sheets  No.  25 do., 

Shi«t.  No.  26 do. 

Square,  (-inch do- 

Square,  i-inch do- 
Square,  {-inch do. 

Square,  ]|-inch do. 

S<iuare,  11-inch do. 

Siredo,  ixi do. 

Swede,  J  xj do. 

S<re<le,txl do. 

Swede,  Ixi do. 

.Swede,  gxl do. 

Swede,|xli do. 

Sn'ede,ix2 do. 

Swede,  }x  2) do. 


sso 

450 

so 
irs 

soo 

3!)0 

arc 

449 
1,143 

600 

1,07S 

•79 

790 

eoo 

700 
lOO 
179 
SOO 
190 
StOO 
990 
990 
190 
990 
350 
3il9 
199 
90 
300 
130 
il90 

aoo 

7«0 
600 

aso 

490 
»90 


.05} 
.Mi 
.OU 

i04iS 

■  0*fA 

.04,% 

.04 

.OSffili 

.OSAfti 

.m 

.03 

.Kfft 
.O-'AJ, 
.02flV 
.02^. 

.O'.'.'A 

.05 

.Oil 

.04i 

.Mi 

,04) 

.oti 

.05 
.05 

.03,'„'» 

-O.'ftli 
.  OJiVo 

.  o-jWj 

.20 

.20 
.04M 

.061 
.04i 
.04i 

.041 

.011 


■04^ 
■OWo 
.04 

.04 

•OSVSi, 
.OSft!, 

.04  ja 

.04 
.OSiVti 

•OSiW, 
.03 

.09/A 

.oa/w 

.02." 
.02- 

■  OifA, 

.  02'  ■ 

•02jab 


.04/, 

.04ft'i 


.0«,Va 
.09,% 
.02,V„ 
.Oift-S 

.«:-fA 

.06,% 

.o« 

.06 

.o« 

.o«t>A 

-OttW, 
.04 


.04 
.04 


.05 
.04 

04 


.04 

.03 

.03 

.oa/K, 
.oaVoS 

.09,% 
.09,% 


.03 

■«2W. 
.09fti 
.09V» 
.09flft 


.04ft. 
.04,% 
.OSft'!, 
.03«|, 
.OSjft 
.03/JV 
.02AV 

.02fti, 
.02M 
.  02^, 
.02A1, 
.02A'i 


.03^ 
.02te 
.02,Vii 
.02^ 
.02fti 


.04 

.0«i 

.041 

.04* 

.Oil 


.041 


.041 


a.03{ 
a.04 
a.04| 
a.04| 

0.041 
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REPOBT   OP   TEffi   SECBETABY   OP   THE   INTEEIOH. 


Abatraet  of  piropoBalt  received  and  coniraoU  awarded  in  San  Franeiseo,  Cat.,  wider 
[Note.— Figures  In  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraot*  have  been  twuded ; 


Clisb  17— Continned. 
KUDWARS— oontinned. 


5 

1 


t 


AlltobedeliT. 

erad  tt  Su 

Pnaeiaco, 

Cil. 


Knives  and  forks,  per  pair... pairs. 

Knives,  batcher,  8-lnob,  oocoa  handle,  wlthont  bolster doxen. 

Knives,  carrinfc  and  forks,  cocoa  handles,  per  pair pairs. 

Knives,  chopptiig dosen 

Knives,  drawing,  10-inch,  as.,  carpenter's do.. 

Knives,  drawing,  12-inch,  as.,  carpenter's do.. 

Knives,  horseshoeing do.. 

Knives,  hnntlng,e-inoh,  ebony  handle,  with  twister do.. 

Knives,  shoemakor'B  sqnare  point,  Mo.  3 do.. 

Knives,  skinning,  6-inch,  cocoa  Iiandle,  without  bolster do.. 

Ladles,  melting,  35-inch  bowl do.. 

Latchifs,  thumb,  Kojrffen  pattern - - do.. 

Locks,  drawer,  21x2  Inches,  iron,  2  keys do.. 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  4 inches,  iron lM>lt,2keys - do.. 

Locks,  mineral  kno)},  rim,  4iincl]es,  iron  bolt,  2keys do.. 

Locks,  mineraiknob,  rim,  flinches,  iron  bolt,  2keyn do.. 

Locks,  mincral'knob,  rim,  0  inches,  iron  bolt,  2ke,vs ..do.. 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  mortise,  3i  inches,  iron  bolt,  "2  keys do. . 

Locks,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  3- tumbler,  2  keys  each,  asserted  combina- 
tions on  each  shipping  order dozen 

Mainsprings  for  gnn-looks do.. 

Mallets,  carpenter's,  liickoiy do.. 

Mattocks,  «x,  as do.. 


1,449 

13i 

lO 

3i 

II 
lA 

f 
St 

1.9 

7 
li 

"f 

V 

Si 
IS 


4 
H 

14i 


.Oti 


I 


L6t 


100 


&00 


1.00! 


2.00 


3.00 
0.90 
10.00 
11.85 
4.00 

aoo 


3.00 
7.00 
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ivertUemtHt  of  June  10, 1887,  for  goods  for  th^  Indian  ««reice— Continaed. 
raid«  were  made  on  compuiaon  of  aamplea  wbioh  accompanied  bid*.] 


I 
& 

t 


S 

I 


I 


i 

5 


i 

o 
a 

a 


I 


i^ 
h 


All  to  be  dellTered  at  San  Tranoisco,  Cal. 


0.73 
0.75 
1.38 


4.35 
i.75 


.06{ 

1.12 
.•3 

1.75 


6.  SO 

e.00 

3.00 

3.00 
0.75 
2.30 

2.00 
.80 
.78 

2.50 

a  75 

7.00 

10.00 

1.75 


9.00 

2.50 


7.00 
12.  M 


.071 


1.50 
1.00 


.07 
.08) 
.14 
1.12 

.80 
LOO 

.05 
1.25 
1.50 
6.40 
6.00 
3.25 
2.70 
3.00 

.70 

1.12 

3.00 

.SO 

1.25 

9.9S 

8.00 

8.18 

11.00 

3.00 

1.27 
2.32 
2.60 
4.00 
3.00 

a.»o 


.081 
.15 

2.00 


.o« 


.6S 


S.l« 

a.7s 

3.00 


.73 


2.60 
6.25 


4.76 


6.M 


4.00 


1.76 


1.95 


6.60 
6120 
3.75 


.90 
2.40 


.76 


1.60 
6.75 


.07J 

1.62 
L60 
1.65 


1.SO 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Aialract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Col.,  witr 
[KoTS.— Slgana  in  larse  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbicb  contracts  have  been  evudadi 


Clau  17— Conthraed. 
BABDWABX— conttnned. 


Nails,  c<L8!Dg,6d poands. 

Naila,  cnsinf;,  8d ........ ...... .................. ...do.. 

Naila,  Cd,  cat do.. 

Nails,  8d,  cut do.. 

Nails,  lOd,  cut ,..do.. 

Nails,  ]2d,cnt do.. 

Nails,  20d,cnt do.. 

Nails,  30d,  cut do.. 

Nails,  40(1,  cut do.. 

Nails,  cod,  cut do.. 

Nails,  fence,  8d do.. 

Nails,  feuce,  lOd do.. 

Nail.s,  fence,  12d ...........do.. 

Nails,  tinishing.Cd do.. 

Nails,  Uui»hin(;,8d do.. 

Nails,  horseshoe,  No.  6 do.. 

Nails,  horseshoe.  No.  7 ......do.. 

Nails,  horseshoe, No.  8 , ...............do.. 

Nails,  lath,  3d do.. 

Nails,  shingled,  4d do.. 

Nails,  wrought,  6d , do.. 

NiiilH,  wrought,  8d do.. 

Nuts,  iron, square,  for  J-inch  Ijolt do.. 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  ^g-inch  bolt ...do.. 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  g-inch  bolt do.. 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  lor  i-inch  bolt do.. 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  jfii-lnch  bolt..... do.. 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  J-inch  bolt do.. 

Nuts, iron, square, for  g-inch  bolt...... do.. 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  1-inch  bolt do.. 

Oakam do.. 

Oilers,  Eino,medinm  size... dozen. 

Oil-stones,  Wasbita do.. 

FacldDK-rabber,  i-inch poands. 

I'aclclng-rabber,  l-incb do.. 

Paper,enieTy  (assorted) qnitea. 

Paper, sand  (assorted) do.. 

Pencils,  carpenter's.... dozen.. 

PiclcB,  mill,  solid  cost-steel, 3 lbs do.. 

Pipe,  iron,  1-inoli feet. 

Pipe, Iron,  l-incb do.. 

Pipe, iron,  li-inch do.. 

Pipe,  iron,  li-inch do.- 

Planes,  fore,  double-iron,  a  s 

Planes,  hollow  and  round,  I-inob,  0.  a pairs- 
Planes,  hollow  and  round,  l^inch,  o.  s do.. 

Planes,  hollow  and  roand,  l)-inob,  c.  8 do.- 

Planes,iack,  double-iron,  0.8 

Planes,]ointer, double-iron, c  s... 

Planes,  match,  1-Inch,  plated p.tirs 

Planes, matcli,  1-inch,  plated do.. 

Planes,  plow,  beech-wood,  screw-arm,  full  set  of  irons,  c.  s 

Planes,  skew-rabbet,  |.inch 

Planes, skew-rabbet, l-incb 

Planes,  skew-rabbet,  li-inch 

Planes, smooth, double-iron, 0.  s. 

Pliers,  flat-nose,  7-inch doxen. 


I 
I 
1 

1 

f 

.& 

3 


I.IOO 
I.OOO 
S,'iOO 
«,IOO 
«,800 

a,2oo 

3,700 
3,000 
3,000 
1,1  WO 
1,SOO 
3,400 
■.t,400 
1,300 
1,600 
1NO 

r;io 

l(»W 

3,;ioo 
i-ts 

7 

» 

100 

140 

6S 

s 
I  as 

lilO 

ti 

4 
lO 
lO 
18 
7S 


t 

lOO 

80 

lOO 


16 

3 

il 

!l 

64 

13 

r 

4 
4 
3 
8 
8 
86 


^ 

1 

s 

jt 

^ 

») 

►? 

B 

1 

a 

o 

^ 

AlltohedeUrendtt 
San  Fiandso),  (U 


•04 

•03} 
.03i 

.03 

.021 

.02 

.02 

1 

•09 

.02 

02 

02} 

'ikt 

*oi 

22 

20 

OT 

•.05| 

.10 
10 

■3 

.05 
05 

LOO 

... 

.22 

■ 

20 

.2S 
.18 
.30 

.15 

.17 

.05 

isl 

.DO 
.CO 
.70 
.85 
.60 
.95 

.05J 

-12| 

4.00 
.40 
.40 
.SO 
.55 

a.  50 

...• 

..- 

•  •• 
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4 
3 

H 

Q 

1 

O 

O 

|4 


J 


All  to  bo  delivered  >t  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.04 

.03} 

.03i 

.03 

.02} 

.02} 

.02} 

.02} 

.02} 

.02} 

.0.3 

.03} 

.02} 

.04} 

.04 

.1.1J 

.12 

.12 

.05} 

.0)} 

.04J 

.04} 

.lO 

.00 

.06 

.03 

.03 

.04} 

.04} 

.04} 

'".&)' 
.  10 
.21 
.21 
.26 
.13 
.21 


22.00 


.00 

..IT 

.57 

.70 

.02 

.97 

.95 

.95 

3.1)0 

.37 

.37 

.47 

.57 

3.50 


•  Hi 
.13t". 
.12} 


.20 

.12 

.0!) 

.06} 

.06} 

.  05} 

.06 

.0.-.} 


18.00 


.04 

.c:i} 
.o:!i 

.03 

.03} 
.02} 
.01'} 
.02} 
.02} 
.02} 
.03 
.02} 

.03} 

.04} 
.04 

.13 

.13 

.13 
.05} 
.03} 

.04} 
.04} 
.10 

.07 

•OVo 
.05,", 

■O.irt, 

■Olft 

.04-;', 

•  04Ti, 

.10 

.02} 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.33 
.17 

.30 
.27 
.37} 
21.00 


.69 

.30 

.30 

.63 

.49 

.78 

1.46 

1.46 

3.00 

.39 

.39 

.47 

.43 

3.37 


.04 

.03} 

.031 

.03 

.02} 

.03} 
.02} 
.02} 

.03} 

.03} 
.03 
.02} 
.02* 
.04  J 

.04 
.14} 
.14 
.13 
.031 
.03i 
.03} 
.05 
.10 


.07 

.05} 

.051 

.05 

.03 

.03 


2.00 


.30 
.15 
.30 


.04} 
.06| 
.08i 
.It 

.75 


.55 
.90 
.90 
.90 


.30 

.42 

.50 

9.79 


.50 


.04 
.0^ 
.03} 
.03 
.021 
M 
.031 
.02] 
.02) 
.02} 


.04} 
.04 
.14* 
.13| 
.12} 
.941 
.03} 
.05 
.04} 


.07 

.051 

.05) 

.05 

.05 

.05 


.55 
.19 


.26 
.18 
.20 


.091 

.12 

.77 


0.55 
.82 


.36 


.42 
.45 


.OS 

.90 


.05 
.07 
.08} 

•  m 


4.60 
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Abatraot  of  propoiaU  received  and  oonlracts  awarded  in  San  Hvneiieo,  Cat,  wider 
[NOTK.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  yrideb  contract*  have  bees  anritdi 


Clam  17— Contiinied. 
BABDWABB— oontinned. 


I 
|| 

i 


i 

a 
a 
Q 

-a 


li 

• 

s 

M 

A 

H 

•^ 

.0 

u 

t 

i 

jf 

o 

ii 

All  to  be  delivend  U 
San  FranclKQ,  C>1. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
1« 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

2t 
•-'5 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 

49 
60 
61 
5i 
S3 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 


Pliers,  ronnd-noae,  7-tnoli dozen. 

Pliereyalde-catting,  71ncli do.. 

Pnnohea,  c.  a.,  belt,  to  dri19^  asaorted,  Nos.  2, 8, 4, 5,  and  6.  .do. . 

Ponches, rotary epring,  4tnbea do.. 

Panohea,  spring,  namesa,  assorted,  6,  7,and  8  tabes do.. 

Baapa: 

Horse,  14-IncIi do.. 

Horse.  16.inoli do.. 

Wood^flst,  12-tnoh do.. 

Wood,  flat.  14-inch do.. 

Wood,  half.ronnd,  12.incb do.. 

Wood,  half.roond,  14-inoh do.. 

Btvet-sets,  No.  2 do.. 

Rivet^ets.  Ko.  8 do.. 

Rivets  and  bars,  copper: 

l-inoh,  Ko.  8 poands. 

l-lncb.  No.  8 do.. 

t-inch,  Ko.  8 do.. 

i-inoh,  Ko.  8 do.. 

l-inoh,  Ko.8 do.. 

Rivets  and  bars,  iron : 

l-inch,  Ko.  8,  flat.head do.. 

rlncli,  Ko.  8,  flat-head do.. 
inch,  Ko.  8,  flat-bead do-. 

f-inch,  Ko.  8,  flat-head do.. 

{■inch,  Ko.  8,  flat.head do.. 

Rivets,  iron : 

A-inch,  Ko.  8,  flat.head do.. 

(.inch,  Ko.  a,  flat-head do 

i-inch,  No.  8,  flat-head do, 

l.inch.  Ko.8,  flat-head do, 

t^x  2  inches,  flat-head do 

•     A  X  4incbeB.  flat-bead do 

ix  U inches,  flat-bead do.. 

}x2incbes,  flat-head do.. 

1x21  Inches,  flat-head do  . 

\  x3l  Inches,  flat.bead do. 

ix4  Inches,  flat-head do.. 

Rivets,  tinned-Iron,  124>z.,  in  packages  of  1,000 U 

Rivets,  tinned-iron,  16.0S.,  in  packages  of  1,000 do.. 

Rope,  manila: 

rinch poands. 
inch do.. 

{-inch do-- 

i-inoh do.. 

1-inch. •. do.. 

U-inch do. 

Rales,  boxwood,  2.foot,fonr.fold... 


Saw-blades,  batcher's  bow,  20-inoh do- 
Saw-sets,  for  cross4!nt  saws do.. 

Saw-sets,  for  hand-saws do. 

Sawa: 

Back  (or  tenon),  IZ-lnoh do. 

Bracket do. 

Back,  framed,  complete,  30.inch  blade do. 


Circalor,  24-bich,  c.  o 

Cioaa-oat,  7  feet,  tangs  riveted  on  . 


1 
3-3 

4 

1 

l-S 

6 

I? 

1>9 

3 

16 
37 
S4 

36 
3S 

17 
6 
6 
6 
6 

16 
16 
17 

7 

6 

6 

6 

99 

49 

40 

lO 

6 

6 

949 
1,060 
839 
909 
900 
979 


3.50 
8.40 
1.00 
8.00 
5.00 

fi.00 
7.00 


4.75 
6.75 
3.75 
3.25 

.26 
.20 
.20 
.2" 
.20 


Hand,  26.inch,  6  to  8  points  to  the  inch dosen. 


9-6 
1>3 
16) 

9 

134 

4i 


6.80 


5.30 
4.20 


5.60 
ILOO 
7.  SO 

12.00 

11.60 

5.00 


2.24 


11.  CO 


.16 
.11 


.17 
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All  fo  be  deUvered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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8.50 

7.25 
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3 

7.60 
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4 
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10 

6.00 

11 
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5.62 
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.17ft 
•17A 
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.18 
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.10 
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15 
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16 

.18 

17 

.18 

18 

.20 
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.20 
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.20 

?1 

20 
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.20 
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20 

?4 

20 
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?7 
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.14 
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35 
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.121 
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.12 

.12 

.79 
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3.SO 
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11.00 
4.40 
6.00 
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1.89 
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C1.U8 17.— Continned. 
lUBDWAB*- fiontinned. 


Sawa: 

Hand,  28'inob,  7  to  9  pointa  to  the  Inoh ., dozen 

Hand,  Sft-lnoh,  8  to  10  pointa  to  the iooh do... 

Key-bole,  12-inoh  oompaas do... 

Ueat,  batcher's  bow,  20.1nob do... 

Bip,  28-inoh do... 

Scales,  botoher's  dlal-boe,  spring  balance^  square  dish,  80  pounds,  b;  oonoes 

Scale: 

Letter,  M-oi 

Platform,  counter,  240  lbs '. 

Scales,  platform,  1,000  lbs.,  drop.leTer,  on  wheels '. 

Scissors,  lady's,  O-lnoh,  as.,  fall  size,  goodqnality dosen... 

Scrow-drlTers,  e.inch  blade do... 

6erow.drivera,  8.inch  blade .' do... 

Screw^lriTers,  lO-inchbla^e do... 

Screw«; 

Wroaght-iron,  bench,  ll-inch 

Wood,  bench,  2i.inch 

Wood,  iron,  i-inch,  Xos.  iand.6 gross. 

Wood,  iron,  1-inch,  Nos.  5  and  0 do... 

Wood,iron,t-inch,Hos.Tand8..... ! do... 

Wood,  iron,  {-Inoh,  Nbs.  8  and  9 do... 

Woad,iion,l-lnoh,Kca.9aodlO do.. 

W(iod,troii,lt.lnoh,irca.lOandll do.. 

Wood,  Iron,  li.lnob,Kos.U  and  12 do.. 

Waod,iron,l|.lnoh,iroa.l2fa>dl3 do.. 

Wood,  Iron,  S.lnch,Nos.  13  and  14 do.. 

Waod,iron,Sl.lnoh,Nos.l4andl5 do.. 

Wood,lron,Zi-lnoh,iro8.UandlS do.. 

Wood,  iron,  S.inoh,  Kos.  16  and  18 do... 

Soytbe-stones dozen 

Shears, ft-inch, 0. s.,  trimmer's  straight,  folhsize^ good  qnallty do.. 

Shoes: 

Horse,  K0.I pounds 

Horse,Noi2 do.. 

Horse, N0.8 do  . 

Horse,  No.  4 > do.. 

Horse,  K0.S do  . 

Mule,No.2 do  . 

Male,  No.  3 do.. 

Male,Ko.4 do.. 

Uale,Ko.6.... do.. 

a  Howe's  standard.  t  Olstw. 
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All  to  be  deli 

rered  at  San  I 

'nmcisco,  Cal. 
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11  00 

4^25 
12.00 

10.00 
.12.00 

9.00 

1 

2 

14.20 

14.00 

8.75 

3 

4 

11.00 

4.25 
12.00 

10.00 
12.00 

9.00 

It 

6 

14.  JO 

14.0O 

a  75 

7 

A 

'iJOO 

^25 
10.00 
1.1.50 
16.70 

2.25 
1S.40 

11.00 
14.10 

3.00 

9 

12.00 

10 

12.00 

11.00 

11 

12 

16.43 

13 

10.72 

14 

3.43 

a4.00 

4.00 

1.81 

ll 

lA 

5.00 

63.  SO 

8.00 

3.20 

17 

eO.lO 

18 

a!M.«0 
34>0 

(30.60 
4.20 
4.00 

30.00 

19 

4.00 

?fl 

21 

1.90 

1.35 

1.25 
1.75 

2.40 

1  85 

1.38 
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3.00 

9.00 

2.75 
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.60 

..'HI 

.SO 

.45 

?5 
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.37 

?6 
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.  l-'l 
.13 

.12 
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.18 

?7 

.13 

.llj 
.124 

?fl 

29 

.144 

.13 

30 

31 

.16 
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.16J 
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33 

•19 
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.19 
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35 

.2) 

.33 

.234 

.26 

.20 

16 
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37 
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.961 
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.27 

39 
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40 
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41 
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.45 
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.60 
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.SO 

41 
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Class  IT— Contlnned. 
HABDWABB— contlnned. 


Spirit-levels,  with  planib,a0-inch doises. 

Springs,  door,  spiral do.. 

Squu'ea,  bevel,  8lidiiiKT,10-inoh do.. 

Squares,  framing,  steel,  2  inches  wide............... do.. 

Squares,  panel,  IS-inch do.. 

Sqaaros,  try,  4i-)nch do.. 

Squares,  trj',  VJ-incli do.. 

Squares,  try,  lO-incb .........do.. 

Staples,  wrought-iron,  3  inches  long do.. 

SteeKcast,  )>ar,i  by  i  inch pounds. 

Steel,  cast,  l>.ir,i  by  |  inch do.. 

Steel, oast,  bar,!  by  4  inches do.. 

Steet, oast,  bar,  I  by  1  inch do.. 

Steel,  oast,  octagon : 

^Snch - do.. 

J-inoh do., 
inoh do., 
inch do.. 

t-inoh do.. 

li^ob.. do.. 

ll-inch... do.. 

li-lnoh do.. 

Steel,  oast,  sqnaret 

I'inoh do.. 

I-inob do.. 

i-inch do.. 

I'inch do.. 

1-inoh do.. 

U'inoh do.. 

liineh do.. 

Z.iDcfa do.. 

Steel,  plow: 

^bySinobes '. do.. 

1  by  4  inches do.. 

{by  41  inches do.. 

1  by  5  inches do.. 

I  by  Si  inches do.. 

^  by  6  inches do.. 

Steel,  spring: 

1  by  1  inch do.. 

i  by  IJinches do.. 

I  by  ]}  inches do.. 

I  by  1|  inches do.. 

I  by  2  inches do.. 

Steels,  batcher's,  12-inch dozen. 

Tacks,  iron-wire,  brass  heads,  upholsterer's,  size  So. 43,  per  M.  -M. 

Taciis,  cut,  4.0Z.,  fall  hair  weight papers. 

Xacka,  cat,  6-oz.,fiiU  half  weight do.. 

Tacks,  out,  8-oz.,  full  half  weight do.. 

Tacks,  cat,  10-«z.,  full  half  weight do.. 

Tacks,  cut,  12-oz.,  fall  half  weight do.. 

Tape-measares,  76  feet,  leather  ease dozen. 

Taps, taper,  right-hand: 

vV-inch,26uireadstotheineh 

1-inoh,  18  threads  to  the  inoh ., 

iVinch,  18  threads  to  the  inch 

f-inch,  18  threads  to  the  inoh 

^inco.  16  threads  to  tbo  inch 

i^nch,  14  threads  to  the  inch 

A-incb,  14  threads  to  the  inch 

f-ioch,  12  threads  to  the  inch 

{-inch,  12  threads  to  the  inch 
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SO 
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■<{Ber(t«e»i«n(  ofJuna  10,  1837,  fur  goods  for  the  Indian  terviot — Oontinaed. 
kwards  were  made  on  compariMn  of  tamplea  wkioh  aooompaaied  Uda.) 
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Abatraot  o/propoaaU  received  and  eontracti  a%oarded  i»  San  Francitco,  Cal,  wtit 
(KOTB.— lignies  in  large  type  denote  the  ntea  at  whioh  oontiaets  have  been  avuMj 


Class  IT— Conttnaed. 
BAHDVAia— contlinied. 


Il 

r 


3 

§ 
I 


il 

I 


Antobedelireriit 
SaoFiuelMOtCil. 


1 
3 
8 
4 
S 
• 
7 
8 
» 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
IS 
2t 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
28 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
83 
83 
34 
36 
38 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
48 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
61 
63 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
58 

60 
60 
81 
62 
83 
64 
65 


Tire-bender. 


15.00 


Toe-calke,  steel,  Xal ponnda. 

Toe-calkB,  Rteel,  No.  2 ...do.. 

Toe-calka,  8teol,  Is'o. 3 do.. 

ToDRH,  blavkRiaith's,  20  inches .pain. 

Trowels,  brick,  lOi-incli doien. 

Trowels,  plHBtoi'iui;,  10)-inoh do.. 

Tnyere  (tweer),  iron,  dack's-nest  pattern 

Taives,  globe,  i-inch 

Tolvca,  globe,  |-iucli — ........ 

Taives,  globe,  l-inch  ............ ........ . ..... 

Valves,  globe,  li-iuch 

Valves,  globe,  li-iuch 

Valves,  globe,  2.incb 

Vises,  blacksmith's,  solid  box, O-inoh  jaw ....... .per  ponnd.. 

Vises,  blacksmith's,  solid  box,  40  ponnda... do.. 

ViBC,  cai-peBter's,  parallel,  4.inchjaw. •....••.. 


Vise,  f^nnamlth's,  parallel  fliers,  4-incbJaw 

'Washpm,  iron,  for^-inch  bolt pounds. 

Washers,  iron,  for  A-inch  bolt do.. 

'Washers,  iron,  for  i-inch  bolt do.. 

Washers,  iron,  for  l.inch  bolt do.. 

Washers,  iron,  for  tinch  bolt do.. 

Washers,  iron,  for  1 -inch  bolt do.. 

Wedges,  irood-ohopper's,  steel  point,  5  pooutls,  per  pound  .doien. 

Wedges,  irood.ehopper's,  steel  point, 8 ponnds, per  ponnd  ...do.. 

Wedges,  irood-ohopper's,  steel  point,  7  pounds,  per  pound  . .  .do. . 

Wire,  annea'ed,  Xal2  gauge j ponnds. 

Wire,  annealed.  No. I4gaage do.. 

Wire,  n ;!ile(l.  No.  16 gauge do.. 

Wire,  iun loaled.  No. 24 gauge .......do.. 

Wire,  briiHs,  No.  0  gauge .....do.. 

Wire,  brass,  No.Ogange do.. 

Wire,  brsiss.  No.  12 gauge ..............do.. 

Wire,  brass.  No.  15  gauge .........do.. 

Wire,  biiKbt,  iron.  No.  3  gauge do.. 

Wire,  bri^'ht.  Iron,  No.  6gaoge do.. 

Wire,  liriKht,  Iron,  No.  8  gauge do.. 

Wire,  briiiht,  iron,  No.  10  gauge ......do.. 

Wii-e,  bright,  iron.  No.  11  gauge do.. 

Wire,  brifrht,  iron.  No.  12  gauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron.  No.  14  gauge ................do.. 

Wire,  bri^ht|,  iron,  No.  18  gauge do... 

Wire.clotli,  for  screens,  painted  sqnarsfeet. 

Wire,  copper,  No. 4g:iugo pounds., 

Wire,  copjier,  No.5gangu do... 

Wire,  copper.  No.  12  gauge do.. 

Wire,  oopprr.  No, 20 gauge > do.., 

Wire,  copper,  ;>g  inch ..do.. 

Wire,  copper,  ^-iaoh do.. 

Wire,  fence,  bit?  Irad,  galvanized,  to  weigh  not  less  than  18  ounces 
per  rod;  £auj)jles  lu  one-rod  lengths  ruquired ponnds. 

Wlre-fenoe staples,  steel, salvanised do.., 

Wire-fenoe  stretcher 

Wrenches,  screw,  blaolt,  8-lnoh dosen.. 

Wrenches,  screw,  blnok.  10-inch do... 

Wrenches,  screw,  black,  12-inah do... 

Wienohes,  serew,  blaok,  15-inoh do... 


19S 
149 

9sa 

14 

a-« 

1>3 
5 
« 
« 

a 
a 
a 

» 

a 

1 

1 

SI 

33 
lOO 
103 

43 

»4 

3ii 

lOi 

afti 

33 

30 

ISO 

30 

3 

3 

9 
13 
13 
83 
31 
49 
13 
13 
13 
lO 


an 

.M 
.M 
La 
1.8t 


.18 
.18 

.18 
.18 


3 

S 
8 
3 
7 
13 

4,000 


8 


.3.1 
,33 

.28 
.28 
.23 
.23 


2.68 
8.00 
3.60 
7.00 


.05 
Mi 


.AS 

Mi 

.09 


.•8 
Mi 
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a 
1 

20.00 
.07i 

.or* 

.071 

.30 

7.35 

S.S7 

.SO 

.32 

.43 

.63 

.77 

.89 

J.17 

.lO 

.11 

7.50 

4.00 

4.00 

■09A 

.08A 

:o5A 

.05ft 

.i^ 

.09 
.06 

.09 

.oe 

.09 
.03 

.05i 
.064 
.10 

.25 

.25 

.50 

.CO 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.02 
1.00 
1.00 

.so 

.91 
.30 
.■iO 

.05i 

'^^ 

.70 

2.60 

3.00 

3.70 

6.00 

aoo 

ll.SO 

15.00 
27.60 

1 

0.07i 

.07i 
.07i 

.35 

0.08 
.08 
.08} 

0.07i 
.07} 
.07} 

2 

3 

4 
5 

n 

7 

0.35 
7.88 
10.00 

.75 
.31 

.42 
..16 

.87 
1.25 
1.90 

.11 

.11 

.35 

7.35 

9.45 

.70 

.32 

.42 

.63 

.98 

1.23 

2.06 

R 

8.00 

A 

9.25 

10 

.60 

1.25 

11 

.32 

0..32 
.43 
.58 
.91 
1.27 
1.02 

1? 

.43 

lit 

.58 

14 

8L 

IS 

1  28 

16 

1.80 

17 

.lOi 

.10 

4.50 

.134 
.13} 

18 

.i2i 

10 

5.50 

?(V 

21 

9'> 

.09 

.18 
.10 
.08 
.06 
■O'ii 

•05A', 

.09i 
.081 
.071 
.06 
.051 
.05 
6.05 

c.06i 

.10 

.081 

.07 

.06 

'I 

.08 

■"I 

.07 

■"S 

.05 

•Jfl 

07 

.03 

■•fl 

o.07i 
a.07i 
a.07i 

'^ 

30 
11 

32 

1? 

.05} 
.06} 
.061 
.U 

.18 
.18 

.18 
.18 
.051 

■'4 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06} 

.08 

.02} 

.25 

.25 

.28 

.25 

.25 

.25 

■M 

16 

18 

10 

41 

4? 

•14 

45 

47 

48 

10 

.02 

«>1 

51 

SI 

SS 

56 

S7 

.05i 

.041 
.70 

.04i 

.05J 
1.25 

.05} 
.06 

.05} 

.04} 
.63 

2.40 
2.90 
3.40 
5.30 

58' 

69 

ni 

2.50 

3.00 
3.60 
3.00 

9.00 

6^ 

3.00 

61 

X60 

64 

6.00 

m 
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i  4  dozen  only. 


a  6  dozen  only. 
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UPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Sra :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  Sixth  Annaal  Ileport  of  the 
aperintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

The  tabulated  statements  accompayniiig  the  same  furnish  the  usual 
[formation  concerning  the  educational  work  done  under  the  direction 
I  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887.  The 
)ecial  reports  of  the  superintendents  having  charge  of  the  eleven  in- 
[istrial  boarding  schools  that  are  independent  of  agency  control  and 
ctractsfrom  the  reports  of  Indian  agents  to  the  Coinmissioner  of  In- 
ian  Affairs,  containing  valuable  iuforraatiou  and  suggestions,  are  also 
jrewith  transmitted,  and  will  be  fonnd  in  Exhibits  No.  5  and  No.  6. 
From  the  abstractsof  the  several  tables  it  appears  that  the  aggre- 
ite  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  Government  for  the  education 
'  Indian  children  was  $1,095,379.26.  The  amount  expended  on  ac- 
luut  of  the  Government  boarding  schools  was  $719,833.15.  The  sum 
'  $308,299.98  was  paid  for  the  support  and  education  of  pupils  at  con- 
act  boarding  schools,  most  of  which  were  under  control  of  religious 
inominations.  The  day  schools  maintained  by  the  Government  cost 
57,398.86,  and  $9,847.27  was  paid  for  the  education  of  pupils  at  cou- 
act  day  schools. 

The  sum  of  $46,344.10  was  expended  in  the  erection  and  repair  of 
hool  buildings  from  the  general  appropriation  of  $55,000  for  that 
irpose,  and  $29,735.59  was  expended  from  special  appropriations  for 
ihool  buildings  and  purchase  of  land  for  school  purposes.  There  was 
upended  in  the  purchase  of  stock  for  the  schools  about  $8,500,  and 
)oat  $24',000  was  expended  in  the  transportation  of  pupils. 


ATTENDANCE  OP  PUPILS, 

The  whole  number  of  Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
zteen  years  is  39,821;  of  this  number  14,448,  or  about  37 J  per  cent., 
tended  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  average  daily  attendance 
as  10,245.  The  proportion  of  children-  attending  school  varies  widely 
i  different  agencies.  At  several  nearly  all  the  children  of  school  age 
ktend,  while  at  others  less  than  1  per  cent,  are  at  school. 
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It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  where  schools  have  been  established  for 
several  years,  with  accommodations  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
children  of  school  age,  the  prejudice  against  education  has  largely  dis- 
appeared. Many  Indians  manifest  great  interest  in  the  education  of 
their  children ;  while  among  the  Kavajoes,  TJtes,  and  others  for  whom 
but  little  in  the  way  of  educational  work  has  been  done,  the  few  pnpils 
for  whom  provision  has  been  made  are  secured  only  by  strenuous  effort 
Statistics  concerning  attendance  will  be  found  under  Exhibit  No.  1,  a 
summary  of  which  is  herewith  given : 


1 
Kind  of  school.        '  Schools. 

Capacity. 

Whole 
number  at- 
tending. 

Average 
dally  at- 
tendance. 

Employes. 

Coat. 

Per 
cspiti. 

Boanling  schools  nnder 
bonded  superintend- 

11 
67 
90 

2,240 
4,240 
3,114 

2,150 
4,731 
3,123 

1,753 
3,487 
1,894 

229 
472 
109 

8297, 897. 22 

Boarding  schools  nnder 
Indian  agents 

Day  schools  under  In- 

422.135.93      121.06 
57,398.88       80.30 

Total 

158 

0,584 

10,004 

7,134 

810 

777,232.01 

Kind  of  school. 


I  Schools. 


Boarding  schools  under  contract . 


Day  schools  nnder  contract. 
Total 


21 


73 


Whole 
number  at- 
tending. 


3,283 
1,161 


4,444 


Avorftge 
daily  at- 
tendanoe. 


2,513 
598 


3,111 


Cost 


I  Per 
cspila. 


$308,299.98    111860 
9,847.27  1     I8.0« 


318,147.25, 


BECAPITULATION. 

Kiid  of  school. 

Schools. 

Whole 
Capacity,  number  at- 
,   tending. 

daily  at- 
tendance. 

Employte. 

c»t.   4t;, 

Under  bonded  superin- 
tendents and  Indian 
ajrents 

1 
158          9,S»4            10,004 
78  1 4,441 

7,134 
»  111 

810 

$777,232.01 

Under  contract... 

318,147.29 

Total  

231   '                         1         .    1A  AAR                10  24.t 

l,095,37!».2« 

1 



The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  aver- 
age attendance  of  pupils,  ami  cost  of  miiinienance  for  the  past  decade: 


Tears. 


1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1888. 

1887. 


Schools. 

ATenige  I 
attendauce.1 

137 

3,489 

128 

3,795 

138 

3,918 

143 

4,273 

125 

4,006 

142 

4,042 

162 

8,116 

200 

8,143 

214 

9,830 

231 

10,245  1 

Coat. 


8195,8S.OO 
164,76100 
249,209.00 
MOi  515.00 
878t7&00 
361, 18100 
6M66&00 

sai.sa.a 

997.t99.W 
1,095, 3T».» 
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TEEATIES. 

During  the  years  1867  and  1868  treaties  were  made  with  the  follow- 
Dg  tribes:  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Gomanches,  Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
loes,  Crows,  Navajoes,  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoes,  Shoshonea 
ind  Bannocks,  Sionx,  and  Confederated  Bands  of  Utes,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  npou  tbe  part  of  the  Government  that  school  supplies  and  a 
eacber  would  be  supplied  for  every  thirty  children.  Tbe  attention  of 
3ongre8s  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  obligations  imposed  thereby. 

Ill  1885  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitted  estimates 
jailing  for  tbe  appropriation  of  $4,033,700  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
iito  effect  tbe  provisions  of  such  treaties. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1884,  referred 
o  tbe  subject  in  the  following  terms: 

This  money  is  now  due.  A  large  part  of  the  money  bo  agreed  to  be  paid  'was  in 
ouaideration  of  laud  ceded  to  tbe  Qovernment  by  tbe  Indians.  It  is  not  a  gratuity, 
)iit  a  debt  due  to  the  Indians,  incurred  by  the  Government  on  its  own  motion,  and 
lot  at  the  request  of  the  Indians.  It  is  true  that  the  debt  is  doe  to  dependent  and 
veak  people,  who  have  but  little  disposition  to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  the  Gov- 
rumeut  to  fulfill  its  obligations,  and  are  wanting  in  ability  to  compel  the  perform- 
iHce  thereof ;  yet  their  very  weakness  and  lack  of  disposition  to  complain  ought  to  , 

timulate  the  Government  to  sacredly  perform  all  the  provisions  of  treaties  providing 
or  the  education  and  advancement  of  these  people.  Not  only  a  direct  regard  for 
)ur  plighted  faith  demands  this,  but  onr  interest  also  demands  it. 

Without  discussing  tbe  question  as  to  what  shoald  have  been  done 
n  the  past,  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  condition  of  the  various  tribes  has  materi- 
illy  changed  since  tbe  adoption  of  the  treaties,  and  that  a  school  sys- 
eiu  has  been  established  extending  to  all  the  tribes,  without  regard  to 
be  treaty  stipulations,  renders  it  necessary  to  view  the  problem  from 
its  present  aspect. 

It  is  true  that  o  wing  to  lack  of  funds  the  Indian  Bureau  has  been 
ible  to  do  but  little  toward  establishing  schools,  as  required  by  the 
;reaties,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and  witB  some  of  the  tribes, 
ionsiderable  educational  work  has  been  done,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
better  now  to  extend  tbe  work  nnder  the  system  already  in  operation 
)r  modifications  of  that  system. 

From  the  language  used  in  the  several  treaties  in  regard  to  schools  it 
8  evident  that  tbe  parties  at  the  time  contemplated  the  establishment 
)f  day  schools.  This  language  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  the 
Lreaiies.    The  one  made  with  the  Navajoes  reads  as  follows : 

In  order  to  insure  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  entering  into  this  treaty  tbe  ne- 
lesaity  of  education  is  admittted,  especiallyof  snchof  them  as  may  be  settled  on  said 
igricultural  parts  of  this  reservation,  and  they  therefore  pledge  themselves  to  com- 
pel their  children,  male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  to 
ittend  school ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  dnty  of  the  agent  for  said  Indians  to  see 
:bat  this  stipulation  is  strictly  complied  with,  and  the  United  States  agrees  that  for 
ivery  thirty  cliildren  between  the  said  ages,  who  can  be  induced  or  compelled  to 
itteud  school,  a  house  shall  be  provided  and  a  teacher  competent  to  teach  the  e1o- 
nentary  branches  of  an  English  education  shall  be  furnished,  who  shall  reside  among 
laid  Indians  and  faithfully  discharge  his  or  her  duties  as  a  teacher. 
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It  has  since  been  shown  that  day  schools  for  the  tribes  depending 
npon  stock-raising  for  their  support  cannot  bo  snccessfnlly  operated  on 
accoant  of  the  nomadic  habits  of  snch  Indians. 

Their  children  can  only  be  reached  through  a  boarding  school,  There 
the  various  industries  required  in  the  establishment  of  a  home  may  be 
taught  them. 

The  Indian  Bureau  has,  because  of  the  insufficient  appropriationR, 
l>een  unable  to  provide  schools  for  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  cbildreu 
of  the  larger  tribes.  For  example,  the  treaty  with  the  Navajoes  would, 
if  carried  out,  call  for  the  establishment  of  two  hundred  schools,  whereas 
but  one  school,  having  accommodations  for  about  eighty  children,  has 
been  furnished. 

Instead  of  teachers  soldiers  have  been  sent,  and  their  presenec  will 
donbtless  continue  to  be  a  necessity  as  long  as  teachers  remain  away. 
One-fourth  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary on  or  near  the  Indian  reservations  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Indians  iu  subjection  would,  if  applied  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the 
treaties,  have  probably  resulted  in  their  civilization,  to  -the  extent  at 
least  that  the  presence  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace 
between  the  Indians  and  settlers  would  at  this  time  be  unnecessary. 

It  is  cheaper  to  educate  an  Indian  thau  it  is  to  coutrol  and  care  for 
him  iu  his  uncivilized  state.  Indian  children  who  have  received  a  few 
years  instruction  in  school  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves;  but 
let  this  period  of  their  lives  be  spent  in  the  idle  dissipations  of  the 
camp,  where  the  rations  issued  by  the  Government  are  dei)ended  upon 
for  subsistence,  and  there  will  be  little  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  ever 
become  self-supporting.  The  Government,  having  neglected  to  make 
provision  for  such  education  as  would  prepare  them  for  self  support  and 
citizenship,  will  be  iu  duty  bound  to  protect  and  care  for  its  wards  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Nearly  all  the  tribes  now  realize  the 
advantages  of  education  and  are  asking  for  schools,  but  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  meet  their  demands  unless  the  appropriations  for  that  purpose 
are  increased. 

If  the  Government  would  be  rid  of  the  "  Indian  question "  educa- 
tional facilities  must  be  provided  for  the  present  generation  of  Indian 
children. 

This  will  necessitate  larger  appropriations  than  have  heretofore  been 
made.  The  means  required  to  establish  schools  for  all  children  between 
the  age  of  six  and  sixteen  years  should  be  supplied.  The  result  would 
be  a  general  uplifting  of  the  race.  They  would  then  become  self-sup- 
porting and  self-respecting  citizens.  Educate  a  portion  of  them,  and 
the  remainder  will  act  as  a  clog  upon  the  efTorts  of  the  others,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  a  blight  upon  the  States  and  Territories  in  which 
they  live,  and  will  call  for  vastly  larger  sums  for  their  protection  aud 
maintenance  than  would  be  required  to  prepare  them  through  educa- 
tion for  reliance  upon  their  own  exertions. 
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Statistics  coucei-niiig  the  number  of  ludiaus,  number  of  children, 
school  accommodations,  and  number  of  children  without  school  privi- 
leges may  be  found  under  Exliibit  No.  3. 

TKXT  BOOKS  AND  -COXIRSB  OP  STUDY. 

No  course  of  study  has  ever  been  adopted  for  the  Indian  schools. 
Each  agent  or  superintendent  is  allowed  to*select  such  text  books  and 
pursue  such  course  of  study  as  to  him  seems  best.  The  results  attained 
vary  as  widely  as  do  the  methods  pursued.  At  the  various  schools  is 
found  uearly  every  variety  of  text  book  published.  Readers  edited  by 
fourteen  authors,  and  arithmetics  by  thirteen  authors,  are  in  use,  and 
a  like  diversity  exists  in  the  supply  of  text  books  upon  other  subjects. 

Few  Indian  agents  will  pretend  to  be  competent  to  decide  intel- 
ligently upon  the  merits  of  the  books  included  in  the  list  sent  them, 
and,  us  might  be  expected,  many  schools  are  supplied  with  books  illy 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  Indian  school.  In  many  cases  large  quan- 
tities of  books  are  ordered  for  which  no  use  is  found. 

This  lack  of  system  renders  any  eflfort  by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  direct 
or  control  the  school -room  work  futile.  I  therefore  recommend  that  a 
series  of  text  books  and  a  course  of  study  for  all  Indian  schools  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  be  adopted. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  Indian  who  does  not  understand  English  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  fully  comprehend  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  Government  re- 
specting him.  The  ordinary  incentives  to  industry  and  thrift  are  not 
appreciated  by  him.  His  inability  to  speak  another  language  than  his 
own  renders  his  companionship  with  civilized  man  impossible. 

Teach  the  present  generation  of  Indian  children  to  speak  the  English 
language,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  such  industrial  training  as  will 
cultivate  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  making  provision  for  the  allot- 
ment of  land  to  them  as  they  reach  the  proper  age,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  discharged  its  duty,  and  they  may  be  left  to  meet  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  devolve  upon  others. 

Until  their  barbarous  dialects  have  given  yray  to  civilized  language, 
to  put  them  upon  lands  in  severalty  and  require  them  to  assume  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  will  place  them  in  new  relations  with  new  responsi- 
bilities, the  nature  of  which  will  be  beyond  their  comprehension.  The 
importance  of  teaching  them  the  language  of  the  country  has  not  been 
recently  discovered.  The  Indian  Peace  Commission,  appointed  under 
act  of  Congress  July  20, 1867,  was,  among  other  things,  directed  "  to 
suggest  or  inaugurate  some  plan  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians." 

In  their  report  made  the  following  year  they  give  as  one  of  the  causes 
that  has  resulted  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian  the  following : 

The  differeuco  ip  language  vliich,  iii  a  great  measarc,  barred  iotercourse  and  a 
proper  nnderstanding  each  of  the  other's  motives  and  intentions. 
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In  the  same  report  the  Commission  say : 

By  edaoating  the  children  of  these  tribes  in  the  English  language  these  differencM 
woald  have  disappeared  and  civilization  would  have  followed  at  once.  Nothing  then 
would  have  been  left  but  the  antipathy  of  race,  and  that,  too,  is  always  softened  in  the 
beams  of  a  higher  civilization. 

Naturally  the  Indian  has  many  noble  qualities.  He  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
courage.  Indeed  at  times  he  seems  insensible  to  fear.  If  he  is  cmel  and  reveugefal, 
it  is  because  he  is  outlawed  an<f  his  companion  is  the  wild  beast.  Let  civilized  man 
be  his  companion,  and  the  association  warms  into  life,  virtues  of  the  rarest  worth. 
Civilization  has  driven  him  back  from  the  home  he  loved ;  it  has  often  tortured  and 
killed  him,  but  it  never  could  make  him  a  slave.  As  we  have  so  little  respect  for 
those  we  did  enslave,  to  be  consistent,  this  element  of  Indian  character  shoald  chal- 
lenge some  admiration.    •    •    * 

Through  sameness  of  language  is  produced  sameness  of  sentiment  and  thought. 
Cnstoms  and  habits  are  assimilated  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  in  process  of  time  the 
differences  producing  trouble  would  have  been  gradually  obliterated.  Indians  of  dif- 
ferent tribes  associate  with  each  other  on  terms  of  equality.  They  have  not  the  Bible, 
bnt  their  religion,  which  we  call  superstition,  teaches  them  that  the  Great  Spirit 
madensall.  Inthe  difference  of  language  to-day  lies  two-thirds  of  our  trouble.  *  *  * 
Schools  should  be  'established  which  children  should  be  required  to  attend;  their 
barbarous  dialects  should  be  blotted  ont  and  theEnglishlariguage  substituted,  *  *  * 

The  object  of  greatest  solicitude  should  be  to  break  down  the  prejudices  of 
tribe  among  the  Indians ;  to  blot  out  the  boundary  line  which  divides  them  into  dis- 
tinct nations  and  fuse  them  into  one  homogeneous  mass.  TTnifbtmlty  of  language  will 
do  this — nothing  else  will. 

In  1881,  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  in  their  report  to  tbe 
President,  say  npon  this  subject : 

The  policy  adopted  of  teaching  only  English  in  the  Qovenuuent  schools  is  emi- 
nently wise.  To  live  in  firieudly  relations  with  his  neighbors  and  to  transact  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life,  to  become  a  useful  Amerioau  citizen,  the  Indians  must  know  (he 
common  language  of  the  country.  Many  keen-witted  Indians  see  this.  Said  an  old 
chief  in  Oregon,  "  My  father  left  me  fourteen  hundred  ponies ;  if  he  had  sold  the 
ponies  and  sent  me  to  school  to  learn  white  man's  talk  I  shonld  be  better  off."  We 
have  visited  reservations  where  schools  have  been  in  operation  sixty  years,  and  yet  we 
were  obliged  to  address  the  people  through  an  interpreter.  "  We  cannot  afford,"  it 
has  been  said,  "  to  raise  any  more  Indians  in  this  country."  And  yet,  aooepting  tbe 
old  fiction  that  Indians  wereToreigners,  we  havealready  raised  two  generations  of  In- 
dians by  unwise  theories  of  education,  and  have  kept  them  in  isolation,  shut  np  from 
intercourse  with  civilized  communities  about  them  by  the  strongest  and  highest  pos- 
sible wall  of  partition. 

A  better  system  is  now  in  use,  and  we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  English 
books  and  the  English  language  will  be  exclusively  taught  in  Indian  schools. 

Hon.  H.  Price,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  report  for  1883, 
refers  to  the  matter  in  the  following  terms : 

.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  in  reference  to  many  questions  of  policy 
as  applied  to  the  Indian  tribes,  one  question  may  now  he  considered  as  settled  beyond 
controversy,  and  that  is  that  the  Indian  must  be  taught  to  work  for  his  own  support, 
and  to  speak  the  English  language,  or  he  must  give  place  to  people  who  do.  It  is  a 
grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  matters  of  detail  and  of  minor  importance,  tbe  same 
mle  will  apply  to  all  Indians,  because  some  are  as  different  from  others  as  the  people 
of  different  nationalities ;  but  on  the  subject  of  labor  and  language  the  role  is  and 
must  bfeiuailiftrm  and  universal ;  and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Indians  of 
1883  are  in  advance  of  the  Indians  of  18:^  in  this  respect. 
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The  advantage  to  the  Indians  of  a  knowledge  of  our  language  can  not 
be  overestimated.  It  will  dissipate  the  prejudice  growing  out  of  their 
ignorance  regarding  our  social  organization.  It  will  enable  them  to  un- 
derstand something  of  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  institutions  under 
which  they  are  to  live.  Understanding  English  they  can  deal  directly 
with  their  white  neighbors  and  the  representatives  of  the  Government, 
and  not  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  They  will  no  longer  be 
the  prey  of  unprincipled  white  men.  In  fact  the  Indian  who  speaks 
the  English  language  is  a  savage  no  longer.  If  he  wears  the  blanket 
instead  of  a  coat  and  lives  in  a  tent  instead  of  a  house,  it  is  not  from 
choice. 

In  my  visits  to  various  schools  I  have  tried  to  impress  the  teachers 
with  the  importance  of  giving  the  study  of  language  constant  attention. 

I  found  at  some  schools  that  while  the  pupils  could  apparently  un- 
derstand what  I  had  to  say,  yet  when  I  tried  to  hold  a  conversation  with 
them,  to  my  surprise,  although  they  had  been  in  school  for  several  years, 
they  could  not  speak  so  as  to  be  understood.  These  pupils  had  been' 
permitted  to  speak  in  their  own  dialect  except  when  reciting  in  the  class 
room. 

SALABIES. 

By  reference  to  the  list  of  employes  it  will  be  seen  that  many  changes 
have  occurred  during  the  past  year.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  salaries  paid  are  not  snfBcient  to  induce  persons  who  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  undergo  the  hardships  and  inconveniences 
connected  with  the  service. 

Employes  soon  learn  that  from  early  morning  until  the  retiring  bell 
there  is  an  endless  round  of  duties.  To  insure  success  every  employ^ 
must  be  a  person  of  character  and  intelligence.  The  cook,  the  laun- 
dress,.and  the  seamstress,  are  all  teachers  in  their  different  spheres. 
They  should  not  only  possess  special  qualifications  for  their  peculiar 
work,  but  they  should  be  persons  whose  language,  habits,  and  char- 
acter, are  worthy  of  imitation. 

To  teach  Indian  children  successfully  requires  the  highest  talent.  No 
one  who  has  not  had  special  instruction  and  experience  in  primary 
methods  should  undertake  to  teach  an  Indian  school.  The  work  is 
more  difficult  than  in  a  school  composed  of  white  children,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  pupils  do  not  understand  our  language. 

Only  persons  who  possess  that  peculiar  talent  known  as  "  ability  to 
teach  "  can  hope  to  be  able  to  interest  these  children  in  the  school  room 
exercises.  Teachers  who  fail  in  this  act  as  a  drag  on  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  should  not  be  retained. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  better  policy  to  pay  such  salaries  as  will  secure 
and  retain  the'services  of  efficient  teachers,  even  though  the  additional 
outlay  might  render  it  necessary  to  close  some  of  the  schools  in  order  to 
keep  their  cost  within  the  amount  appropriated  for  their  maintenance. 

Names  of  employes,  position,  term  of  service,  and  salaries  paid,  will 
l>c  found  in  Exhibit  No.  4. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

An  eflfort  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  erect  new  Rchool  bnild- 
ings  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Kiowa  and  Comaucbe,  Mescalero, 
and  Pyramid  Lake  agencies.  Plans  and  specifications  were  sent  to  the 
agents  at  these  places,  who  advertised  for  proposals,  but  no  bids  were 
received  that  could  be  accepted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  law  prohibits 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $10,000  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of 
any  boarding-school.  As  the  larger  number  of  agencies  are  so  far  from 
business  centers  it  is  impossible  to  secure  favorable  proposals  for  this 
class  of  work  from  contractors.  In  my  judgment,  these  buildings,  in 
most  cases,  could  be  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  agents 
within  the  limit  fixed  by  Congress,  by  making  provision  for  a  carpenter 
at  each  school  where  new  buildings  are  needed.  The  work  could  be  car- 
ried on  under  his  direction,  utilizing  the  labor  of  the  Indian  pupils  and 
employing  such  additional  help  as  might  be  found  necessary.  The  In- 
dian boys  would  thus  be  enabled  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  tools,  and  the  building  operations  conducted  by  the  school  carpenter 
would,  besides  the  instruction  imparted,  be  an  excellent  object  lesson 
for  them.  A  large  portion  of  the  material  required  for  building  aud 
repairing  may  be  obtained,  in  many  cases,  on  the  reservations. 

Extensive  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  school 
buildings  on  the  Crow,  Pima,  Cheyenne,  and  Arapahoe,  Devil's  Lake, 
Bisseton,  Tankton,  and  the  San  Carlos  reservations.  Important  im- 
provements and  repairs  have  also  been  made  at  the  schools  at  Chilocco, 
Fort  Yuma,  Fort  Stevenson,  Genoa,  Grand  Junction,  and  Salem. 
Seven  new  day-school  buildings,  with  comfortable  houses  for  teachers, 
have  been  erected  at  Cheyenne  Eiver,  and  two  at  Crow  Creek  and  Lower 
Bral^  agencies. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures  for  buildings  and  repairs 
will  be  found  under  Exhibit  No.  2,  Table  5. 

HOSPITALS. 

A  large  number  of  boarding-schools  are  still  without  adequate  facili- 
ties for  the  care  of  the  sick.  All  such  schools  should  be  provided 
with  a  separate  building,  in  which  they  may  have  proper  medical  a^ 
tendance.  This  is  especially  desirable  and  important  in  case  of  sick- 
ness of  a  contagious  disease.  In  several  schools  during  the  year,  the 
work  has  been  seriously  impeded  by  the  spread  of  such  diseases.  In  one 
case  the  children  were  sent  to  their  homes,  and  through  exposure  and 
lack  of  care  twenty-four  died,  being  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In 
other  cases  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  all  school  work,  and  use  the 
whole  force  of  employes  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Separate  hospital  facilities  would  render  isolation  of  the  sick  possi- 
ble and  prey-ent  the  spread  of  diseases  that  are  liable  to  appear  at  some 
time  daring  the  year  in  every  school.    Such  hospitals  would  also  sub- 
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serve  a  asefal  purpose  in  the  care  of  Indians  not  in  school  who  may 
need  medical  treatment  The  necessity  of  such  an  arrangement  was 
urged  in  my  last  annual  report,  when  I  then  quoted  from  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  the- agents,  as  follows : 

There  ue  no  focUities  whatever  for  the  care  of  the  siok.  The  physician  may  do 
all  he  can,  but  the  Indian  who  becomes  serioosly  sick  has  bat  little  chance  of  re- 
covery. He  is  of  necessity  left  in  his  tepee,  lying  on  the  gronnd  and  exposed  to  all 
the  discomforts,  squalor,  and  wretchedness  of  his  sarronndings.  In  the  name  of  hn- 
nianity  there  shoald  be  some  friendly  cover  or  shelter  where  he  could  be  taken  to 
receive  the  care  and  attention  doe  a  human  being,  where  medicine  could  be  adminis- 
tered regnlarly  as  prescribed,  and  where  a  nurse  could  give  him  humane  oare ;  in 
other  words,  a  hospi^  where  he  could  be  given  a  reasonable  chance  for  his  life. 

I  again  respectfully  urge  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  called  to 
the  matter  and  that  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  be  asked, 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

As  no  Indian  school  makes  special  provision  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, very  few  graduates  have  been  found  competent  to  enter  the  Gov- 
ernment schools  in  that  capacity. 

The  establishment  of  a  normal  school  department  at  some  of  the 
larger  schools  woula  be  a  step  toward  supplying  the  Indian  schools 
with  native  teachers;  or  teachers'  classes  might  be  established  at  the 
schools  located  at  Carlisle,  Lawrenpe,  Grenoa,  Albuquerque,  and  Salem, 
with  but  little  additional  expense. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  preparing 
native  teachers.  The  time  ought  to  cbme  in  the  near  future  when  some 
of  the  tribes  may  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  leaving  them  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  their  children  under  the  system  established 
in  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they  live.  That  time  may  be  has- 
tened by  educating  those  showing  natural  aptitude  for  the  profession 
of  teaching.  If  their  schools  could  be  supplied  with  thoroughly  trained 
teachers  of  their  own  race,  their  presence  occupying  these  honorable 
and  responsible  positions  would  encourage  the  Indians  generally  to 
greater  efforts. 

SCHOOLS  UNDER  OONTEOL  OF  SUPEBINTKNDBNTS.  ' 

The  schools  under  control  of  bonded  superintendents  located  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., Lawrence,  £ans.,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  Salem, 
Oreg.,  Chilocco,  Ind.  Ter.,  Fort  Yuma,  Ariz.,  and  Fort  Stevenson,  Dak., 
are  doing  excellent  work.  The  facilities  at  each  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  year.  Since  the  objects  sought  in  the  establishment 
of  these  schools  have  been  better  understood  by  the  Indians,  the  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  parents  to  sending  their  children  has  in  a  meas- 
ure disapi)eared.  As  no  provision  has  been  made  at  many  of  the  reser- 
ivaton  schools  for  instruction  in  the  mechanical  trades^  the  Indians 
appreciate  the  advantages  offered  at  these  schools  in  that  respect,  and 
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in  many  cases  seem  to  be  williug  to  make  what  to  them  is  a  great  sacri- 
fice in  sending  their  children  from  home  iu  order  that  they  may  have 
better  facilities  for  industrial  training  than  are  provided  at  the  reserva- 
tion schools.  In  the  early  stage  of  these  schools,  to  secare  the  number 
of  papils  requiied,  it  was  thought  best  to  receive  children  without  re- 
gard to  age,  but  the  time  has  arrived  when  only  the  larger  class  of  boys 
and  girls  should  be  received,  and  greater  prominence  should  be  given  to 
manual  training. 

Carlisle  school. — This  school  has  continued  to  attract  wide  attention 
and  affords  the  best  illustration  of  the  transformation  that  always  fol- 
lows when  Indian  children  are  placed  in  a  i>osition  favorable  to  their 
civilization. 

Ko  one  examining  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  t^e  class  rooms,  on  the 
farm,  and  iu  the  shops  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
great  mf^ority  of  its  x>npil8  would,  if  the  same  incentives  to  exertion 
were  open  to  them  that  are  usually  held  out  to  white  pupils  of  the  same 
age,  make  self-reliant  and  self-respecting  citizens. 

When  the  buildings  in  progress  of  erection,  and  other  contemplated 
improvements,  are  completed  the  equipment  will  be  all  that  is  necessary 
for  its  six  hundred  pupils. 

The  appropriation  provided  for  the  education  ot  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils,  but  during  the  year  642  were  enrolled,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  549. 

The  superintendent  was  enabled  to  care  for  those  in  excess  of  the 
number  for  which  provision  was  made  by  arranging  for  their  employ- 
ment by  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  State ;  many  of  these  attended 
the  various  district  schools  during  the  winter  term. 

In,  this  way  they  are  brought  in  direct  contact  with  civilized  homes. 
Intimate  association  with  the  families  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
daily  intercourse  with  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  afford  them  an 
opportunity  to  gain  practical  knowledge  that  can  be  imparted  in  no 
other  way.  The  labor  of  the  pupils  is  sought  by  the  farmers  during  the 
summer  season  especially,  and  fair  wages  are  paid  them.  Many  pupils 
during  their  course  save  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

The  superintendents  of  the  schools  located  in  the  vicinity  of  farming 
communities  should  encourage  their  pupils  to  seek  employment  among 
them  for  a  portion  of  their  term.  This  practice,  so  successfully  carried 
out  at  the  Oarlisle  school,  would  undoubtedly  work  equally  well  at  sev- 
eral other  schools. 

Chilocco. — This  school,  organized  in  1880,  in  its  early  history  was  em- 
barrassed by  encroachments  of  citizens  of  Kansas  upon  the  school  ffum, 
and  by  visits  of  Indians,  who  induced  many  of  the  i)upils  to  run  away. 
During  the  past  year  it  has  done  excellent  work,  and  the  location  is 
now  considered  desirable  for  the  establishment  of  a  large  school  for 
advanced  pnjiils.  Twenty-one  different  tribes  were  represented  in  its 
pupils.    Carpenter,  blacksmith,  shoe,  and  tailor  shops  have  been  in  snc- 
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cessfhl  operation  during  the  year.  Several  new  baildings  have  been 
erected.  An  additional  building  to  be  nsed  as  a  dormitory  for  the  girls 
is  urgently  needed.  A  building  for  hospital  purposes  should  be  erec- 
ted, and  additional  buildings  for  shops  should  be  provided. 

Fort  Stevenson  school. — This  school,  on  the  Missouri  river,  75  miles 
north  of  Bismarck,  Dak.,  is  attended  by  the  children  from  Fort  Ber- 
thold  agency.  The  buildings  vrill  accommodate  twice  as  many  as  have 
heretofore  attended.  It  has  also  the  equipment  required  to  teach  the 
mechanical  trades.  A  large  number  of  children  on  the  Blackfeet  reser- 
vation are  not  provided  with  school  accommodations.  Measares  should 
be  taken  to  secure  the  attendance  of  as  many  as  can  be  accommodated 
at  the  Fort  Stevenson  school.  If  the  Indians  can  not  be  induced  to 
allow  their  children  to  go,  compulsory  measures  should  be  adopted.  If 
rations  were  judiciously  withheld  from  Indians  having  children  who 
should  be  in  school  until  they  consent  to  fheir  attendance,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  school  would  be  largely  increased. 

Fort  Yuma  school. — This  school  was  organized  and  placed  under  con- 
trol of  a  bonded  superintendent  May  1, 1886.  The  pr^ndices  against 
education  heretofore  exhibited  by  the  Yumas  seem  in  a  large  measure 
to  have  disappeared  under  the  skillful  management  of  the  present 
superintendent.  The  buildings  formerly  used  as  a  military  post  have 
been  repaired,  and  are  now  well  adapted  for  school  purposes.  Two 
hundred  pupils  can  be  comfortably  accommodated. 

As  this  number  is  not  likely  to  be  secured  from  the  Yumas,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  school  should  be  extended  to  the  Mohaves  at  the  Colorado 
Kiver  agency,  whose  school  is  overcrowded,  and  to  the  Papagoes,  who 
have  only  one  day  school. 

Oenoa  school. — ^Tbe  Genoa  school  was  organized  in  January,  1884, 
and,  like  nearly  all  schools  distant  from  the  homes  of  the  Indians,  met 
with  serious  drawbacks  for  a  time.  In  its  early  history  considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  pupils  and  in  retaining  those  who 
first  came.  This  opposition  has  ceased  and  a  much  larger  number  than 
can  be  accommodated  could  now  be  easily  secured  at  the  Omaha  and 
Winnebago  and  the  Sioux  reservation. 

Its  location  is  such  as  to  make  it  a  desirable  point  for  a  large  school 
for  the  graduates  of  the  schools  located  on  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Sioux  reservation.  Situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, at  the  village  of  Genoa,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  re- 
gion occupied  by  thrifty  farmers,  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  methods  of  settlers  occupying  a  country  similar  in  soil  and 
climate  to  their  own. 

On  the  Sioux  reservation  there  are  still  several  thousand  Indian  chil- 
dren without  school  privileges.  This  school  should  be  enlarged  so  that 
a  portion  at  least  of  those  finishing  the  course  at  the  reservation  schools 
may  have  an  opportunity  for  further  instruction  surrounded  by  a  civil- 
ized community.  To  effect  this  purpose  additional  land,  a  separate 
building  for  the  girls,  and  more  shop-room  will  be  required. 
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The  fonds  necessary  for  these  purposes  should,  ia  my  judgment,  be 
provided  for  by  special  appropriatiou. 

Hasieli  Institute. — ^The  facilities  for  instruction  in  farming  aud  stock 
raising  at  this  school  have  been  greatly  iucreased  by  the  purchase  dur- 
ing  the  year  of  additional  land  adjoining  the  farm  donated  by  the  people 
of  Lawrence.  The  farm  now  contains  about  500  acres  of  excellent  land. 
The  erection  of  additional  buildings,  for  which  appropriation  was  made 
last  year,  has  been  delayed,  in  consequence  of  the  requirement  of  law 
that  no  public  money  shall  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  any  building 
until  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  ban  beeu  given  to  the 
purchase  of  the  land  or  site  upon  which  such  building  is  proi)Osed  to  be 
erected.  This  requirement  has  been  complied  with,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  capacity  of  the  school  will  soon  be  increased  so  that  500  pupils 
may  be  comfortably  accommodated. 

A  large  building  has  been  erected  by  the  school  carpenter  with  the 
assistance  of  the  pupils,  which  affords  increased  facilities  for  instruction 
in  the  various  trades. 

The  school,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Superintendent  Robin- 
son, has  grown  in  popularity  with  the  several  tribes  in  the  ludian  Ter- 
ritory, and  no  difficulty  is  now  experienced  in  securing  pupils.  Its  loca- 
tion within  a  mile  of  the  city  of  Lawrence,  whose  people  manifest  great 
interest  in  its  success,  aud  where  the  pupils  attend  the  several  churches, 
affbrds  the  pupils  opportunities  for  improvement  that  are  impossible  of 
attainment  at  a  school  on  a  reservation. 

Salem  school — This  school  was  organized  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  in 
February,  1880,  and  was  removed  to  its  present  site  near  Salem  in  1884 
Until  within  the  last  year  the  school  has  suffered  from  want  of  suitable 
buildings,  and  is  still  in  urgent  need  of  hospital  accommodations.  Tlie 
site  selected  consists  of  171  acres  of  land,  which  was  sparsely  timbered. 
More  than  one-third  of  this  has  beeu  cleared  by  the  pupils  and  is  now 
under  cultivation.  Eighty-five  acres  have  been  purchased  and  paid  for 
out  of  money  earned  by  the  pupils  in  picking  hops.  There  are  more 
than  1,500  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  the  Oolville  agency.  The 
scope  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  reservation  schools  is  limited  to 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  aud  no  facilities  are  furnished 
for  instruction  in  mechanical  trades.  The  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Salem  school  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  graduates  of  the 
several  reservation  schools  as  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  or  who  desire  to  learn  a  trade,  and  only  such  should 
be  admitted. 

NEW  SCHOOLS. 

Albtiquerque  school. — ^The  school  at  Albuquerque  was  organized  as  a 
Government  school  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  It  is  favorably  located 
with  reference  to  the  Pueblos,  Navajoes,  Piraas,  iind  Apaches,  all  of 
which  tribes  are  represented  in  the  school.    The  largest  number  in  at< 
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tendance  was  170,  as  niauy  as  coald  be  comfortably  accommodated. 
Wbeu  additioual  buildings  coiitomplated  are  completed  the  school  will 
accommodate  230  papils.  The  attendance  should  be  limited  to  the  grad- 
uates of  the  surronndiug  day  and  boarding  schools,  and  the  character 
of  the  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  their  special  needs.  The  loca- 
tion is  such  that  instruction  can  be  given  in  the  various  processes  of 
irrigation.  A  knowledge  of  such  methods  is  important  to  the  Indians 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  superintendent  has  shown  energy 
and  tact  in  the  organization  of  the  school. 

Grand  Junction  school. — Tlie  school  established  for  the  Utes  at  Qrand 
Junction  was  opened  in  December.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Indians  to  sending  their  children  away  to  school  it  ha^  been  only  a 
partial  success.  -  The  school  is  pleasantly  located  in  the  valley  of  Qrand 
river,  two  miles  from  Grand  Junction.  The  farm  of  KM)  acres,  donated 
by  the  people  of  Grand  Junction,  is  well  adapted  for  farming  and  frnit 
growing,  and  the  arrangements  for  irrigation  are  excellent.  Instruc- 
tion in  this  branch  of  farming,  so  necessary  to  these  Indians,  can  be 
successfully  taught.  The  people  of  Grand  Junction  have  manifested 
a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  school,  and  it  is  hoi>ed  the  in- 
fluences surrounding  it  will  materially  aid  in  the  civilization  of  the 
Utes. 

The  whole  naml)er  enrolled  during  the  year  was  35.  Of  this  number 
5  were  from  the  Southern  CTte  agency,  11  from  Uintah,  8  from  Walker 
Biver  reservation,  Nevada,  and  11  from  Pyramid  Lake.  The  school 
closed  with  24  pupils,  the  others  having  run  away  and  retnrned  to  their 
homes.  The  school  was  established  especially  for  the  Utes,  bnt  it  having 
been  found  impossible  to  induce  them  to  send  their  children,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  o])en  the  school  to  other  tribes. 

Keam's  Canon  school,  Arizona.— A  boarding  school  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Keam's  Caiion,  Arizona,  for  the  Moqnis.  The  improvements, 
consisting  of  several  stone  buildings,  a  quantity  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  water  rights,  were  leased  of  the  occupant,  Mr.  Ream,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $1,200. 

I  visited  the  Moquis  and  examined  the  premises  during  the  past 
winter.  So  fur  as  I  could  ascertain  it  is  the  only  location  in  the  vicinity 
where  water  in  sufiScicnt  quantity  to  supply  a  school  and  for  irrigating 
pnriK>ses  can  be  obtained.  The  buildings  will  accommodate  about  76 
pupils. 

A  delegation  of  Navajoes  calleil  on  me  when  there,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  send  100  children.  They  decline  to  send  them  to  the  agency 
school  at  Fort  Defiance,  nearly  100  miles  distant.  The  law  prohibiting 
the  expenditure  of  money  in  repairs  or  extension  of  buildings  not  owned 
by  the  Government  will  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  school. 

From  present  indications  it  seems  probable  that  an  attendance  of 
two  hundred  pupils  can  be  secured.  In  view  of  the  great  importance 
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of  educating  the  children  of  tbese  people  so  long  neglected,  I  recom- 
mend that  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
the  improvements  and  rights  acquired  by  Mr.  Keam.  The  school  might 
then  be  opened  to  the  ^^avajoes,  and  the  intermingling  of  the  two  tribes 
would  result  beneficially  to  both. 

San  Carlos. — The  school  on  the  San  Carlos  reservation,  which  was 
abandoned  several  years  since,  was  reopened  in  January  last.  The  aver- 
age attendance  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  was  46. 

One  hundred  and  six  children  of  the  captive  Chiracabuas  and  45 
others  from  the  San  Carlos  reservation  are  at  the  Carlisle  school. 
There  still  remains  on  the  San  Carlos  reservation  nearly  1,000  children, 
for  which  no  school  accommodations  have  been  furnished.  During 
several  years  past  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  the  effort 
to  control  and  subdue  the  Apaches.  They  are  to  some  extent  still 
restle-ss  and  tli^  presence  of  military  force  is  necessary  to  preserve  peace 
and  protect  settlers.  I  believe  that  the  most  economical  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  effective  method  of  solving  the  Apache  question  is 
to  provide  schools  for  all  children,  adopting  compulsory  measures,  if 
need  be,  to  secure  their  attendance.  So  long  as  they  are  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  present  condition  their  presence  will  be  a  serious  hin- 
drance to  the  development  of  Arizona. 

RESEBYATION  SCHOOLS. 

All  such  schools,  except  the  boarding  schools  at  Fort  Tuma,  Fort 
Hall,  the  Pawnee  school  on  the  Ponca,  Pawnee  and  Otoe  agency,  and 
ac  Chilocco,  have  been  under  control  of  Indian  agents,  who  select  the 
text  books,  arrange  the  course  of  instruction,  nominate  and  pay  the 
teachers,  and  in  fact,  under  direction  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  have  sole 
charge  of  their  supervision.  On  each  of  the  following  reservations 
there  are  two  boarding  schools,  Sac  and  Fox,  Ponca,  Pawnee  and 
Otoe,  Osage  and  Kaw,  Kiowa  Comanche  and  Wichita,  Cheyenne  aud 
Arapahoe,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  and 
Standing  Bock,  in  Dakota,  and  Warm  Springs  in  Oregon. 

At  the  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  in  Washington  Territory,  Pot- 
tawatomie and  &reat  Kemaha  in  Kansas,  and  at  the  White  Earth  reser- 
vation in  Minnesota,  there  are  three  boarding  schools  each. 

At  several  of  these  agencies  there  are  also  a  number  of  day  schools. 
These  schools  are  located  at  different  points  on  the  reservation,  in  one 
instance  the  school  being  85  miles  from  the  agency.  When  we  con- 
sider that  most  of  the  Indian  agents  have  under  their  control  several 
thousand  Indians ;  that  they  are  expected  to  induce  them  at  the  earliest 
time  possible  to  take  laud  in  severalty,  build  bouses,  and  adopt  civilized 
customs ;  that  they  must  besides  attend  to  the  distribution  of  ratious, 
annuity  goods,  and  agriculturiil  implemeats ;  the  management  of  agency 
shops,  and  farms,  Indian  police  and  courts  of  Indian  offenses,  together 
witb  the  preparation  of  accoqiits,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  \,hi 
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supervision  of  schools  by  them  wiil  be  more  than  nominal.  In  the  se- 
lection of  Indian  agents  men  of  good  bnsiness  qualifications  are  songht. 
Even  if  they  coald  devote  the  time  required  for  the  proper  supervision 
of  the  schools  to  that  work,  bnt  few  of  them  would  be  found  to  have 
had  the  experience  or  to  possess  the  special  qiftlifioations  requisite  to 
the  snccessfnl  perrbrmance  of  such  duty.  The  work  connected  with  the 
schools  is  essentially  difTereut  ii*om  all  other  duties  imposed  upon  Indian 
agents.  To  successfully  conduct  a  large  industrial  boarding  school  re- 
quires the  most  careful  oversight  by  a  person  specially  qualified  for 
this  peculiar  service,  and  all  subordinate  employes  should  be  respon- 
sible to  him,  and  not  to  another  person.  Hence  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
much  better  results  would  be  secured  by  taking  the  larger  reservation 
boarding  schools  from  agency  control  and  placing  them  under  direction 
of  bonded  superintendents,  who  should  be  responsible  directly  to  the  In- 
dian Bureau.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  schools  so  conducted  have 
shown  much  better  results  than  have  been  attained  at  the  schools  super- 
vised by  Indian  agents.  Objection  has  been  urged  to  this  plan  on  the 
ground  that  there  wonkl  be  a  conflict  of  authority  between  the  Indian 
agents  and  superintendents.  As  the  educational  work  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  other  duties  of  an  Indian  agent,  I  see  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  trouble  from  that  source.  Such  a  change  would  place  the 
management  of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  persons  selected  on  account 
of  their  special  fitness  for  this  peculiar  service.  Their  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  subordinates,  their  familiarity  with  the  condi- 
tjons  and  requirements  of  the  schools,  and  their  freedom  from  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  that  devolve  upon  Indian  agents,  would  enable 
them  to  inaugurate  reforms  that  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  effected  un- 
der the  present  system. 

OONTEACT  SCHOOLS. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  various  boarding  schools  conducted 
by  societies,  under  contract  with  the  Government,  was  2,513,  being  758 
in  excess  of  the  average  the  preceding  year.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  day  schools  conducted  by  societies  was  598,  being  260  in  excess 
of  the  average  the  preceding  year. 

For  the  support  and  education  of  those  attending  contract  boarding 
st^ools  the  Government  paid  the  sum  of  $308,299.98,  or  an  average  of 
9118.66  per  capita. 

For  the  education  of  those  attending  day  schools,  $9,847.27  was  paid, 
or  an  average  of  $16.46  per  capita. 

The  cost  per  capita  of  the  Government  boarding  schools  was  $145.44, 
exclusive  of  the  money  invested  in  buildings  and  improvements.  The 
cost  per  capita  of  the  CK)vernment  day  schools  was  $30.30. 

The  various  organizations  controlling  the  contract  schools  have  as  a 
rule  separed  the  advices  of  te^h^rs  ^id  emplo^^  who  ore  eothusi- 
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astic  iu  their  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians.  Beneficent  resnlte  may 
reasonably  be  expected  when  equal  attention  is  paid  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  training  of  the  pupils.  Neither  has  their  work  been  con- 
fined to  the  yonng ;  the  teachers  and  missionaries  iu  many  cases  visit- 
ing and  instructing  tha older  Indians  in  their  homes.' 

In  a  number  of  instances  the  school  buildings  erected  by  the  difTeront 
religious  societies  far  surpass  iu  size  and  architectural  beauty  those 
provided  by  the  Government. 

In  a  number  of  instances  pupils  were  educated  largely  in  excess  of  the 
number  contracted  for,  through  contributions  by  friends  of  the  schools. 
The  denominations  taking  the  most  active  interest  in  the  work  are 
the  Presbyterian,  Catholic,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Congregational 
Churches. 

The  price  paid  for  the  education  of  children  at  the  various  schools 
making  contract  through  the  Indian  Bureau  is  the  same  as  last  year, 
to  wit,  $108  per  capita,  except  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  California, 
where,  on  account  of  the  greater  expense  that  must  necessarily  be  in- 
curred, $150  was  allowed.  Congress  also  provided  for  the  education  of 
200  pupils  at  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  120  pupils  at 
Hampton,  Ya.,  at  $167  per  capita,  and  at  St.  Ignatius  Mission  School, 
on  the  Flathead  reservation,  Montana,  150  pupils  were  provided  for  at 
$150  per  capita.  Congress  also  provided  for  the  education  of  300 
children  at "  schools  in  States,"  at  $  1 67  for  each  pupil.  It  has  been  found 
necessary,  in  arranging  for  the  expenditure  of  the  latter  appropriation, 
to  place  some  pupils  at  schools,  having  a  contract  for  a  certain  number 
of  pupils  at  $108.  Thus  a  contract  was  made  with  the  managei-s  of  the 
Santee  Industrial  Training  School  for  th&  education  of  90  pupils  at  $10S 
per  annum  and  40  pupils  at  $167  per  annum.  In  the  appropriation  fur 
the  current  fiscal  year  the  compensation  to  be  paid  in  expending  the  item 
of  $50,100  for  support  and  education  of  pupils  at  schools  iu  States  was 
not  fixed  by  Congress,  and  instead  of  paying  $167  for  each  pupil  edu- 
cated, $125  is  paid  to  contract  schools  receiving  pupils,  payment  to  be 
made  from  this  fund. 

It  would  seem  to  be  only  fair  that  all  contract  schools  doing  the  same 
class  of  work,  unless  some  special  reason  exists  for  making  exceptions, 
should  receive  the  same  compensation,  and  the  amount  to  be  ptud 
should  be  determined  by  the  same  authority. 

Statistics  concerning  schools  managed  by  individuals  or  societies,  for 
the  support  of  which  the  Gonerument  contributes,  may  be  found  under 
Exhibit  No.  1,  Tables  4  and  5. 

■  EASTERN  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  eastern  schools  945 
chUdren;  of  this  number  529  were  at  Carlisle,  Pa.;  218  at  Lincoln  In- 
stitute, Philadelphia;  131  at  Hampton,  Ya. ;  and  67  at  Martinsbnrgh, 
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Pa.;  most  of  those  at  Martinsburgh  being  from  Wisconsin,  while  nearly 
all  the  others  are  from  agencies  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  school  farm  and  buildings  at  Oarlisle  are  owned  by  the  Oovern- 
ment. 

The  schools  at  Philadelphia,  Hampton,  and  Martinsburgh  are  private 
institutions,  at  which  pupils  have  been  placed,  the  G-overumeat  paying 
a  stated  sum  per  capita  for  their  support  and  education. 

The  advisability  of  taking  Indian  children  so  far  from  their  homes  to 
educate  them  ha«  been  questioned.  The  Indians  generally  part  with 
their  children  with  reluctance.  A  number  of  tribes  have  refused  to 
permit  any  of  their  children  to  be  taken  to  these  distant  schools. 

Id  view  of  the  importance  of  securing  information  upon  the  subject 
by  which  the  policy  regarding  the  location  of  additional  schools  might 
be  determined,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  February  last 
issued  a  circular,  requesting  information  from  the  various  agents  as  to 
the  number  of  children  returned  from  these  schools ;  the  pursuits  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  the  nn  mber  who  continued  to  wear  civ- 
ilized dress.  Each  agent  was  also  asked  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  work  done  at  these  schools  as  compared  with  the 
results  of  education  on  the  reservations. 

As  records  of  the  departure  and  return  of  pupils  were  kept  at  bat 
few  of  the  agencies,  the  reports  were  necessarily  incomplete.  Eleven 
agents  reported  the  return  of  38S  pupils;  of  these  89  have  since  died, 
74  were  engaged  in  civilized  pursuits,  31  were  employed  at  the  several 
agencies,  17  were  attending  school,  12  were  not  engaged  in  any  occu- 
pation, 74  had  apparently  retrograded  and  had  adopted  Indian  cos- 
tume, leaving  43  who  were  unaccounted  for  or  had  gone  to  other  agen- 
cies. 

Extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  several  agents  in  response  to  the 
request  for  their  views  as  to  the  advisability  of  sending  children  to 
schools  distant  from  their  homes  are  herewith  submitted : 

Agent  Williams,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency,  says : 

I  consider  it  preferable  to  educate  the  Indian  youth  in  the  reservation  schools 
among  their  people,  that  the  latter  may  note  the  gradual  evolution  of  their  ofbpring 
from  barbarism.  Bright  or  especially  promising  children  desiring  higher  education 
than  afforded  here  could  be  sent  abroad,  as  now.  The  branches  taught  in  reservation 
schools  are  considered  sufScient  to  prepare  an  Indian  for  a  farmer  or  an  ordinary  me- 
chanic. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  but  comparatively  little  d  ifflcnlty  is  experienced 
in  getting  the  young  men  who  have  been  educated  on  the  reservation  to  select  and 
settle  a  tract  of  land  and  go  to  work. 

Agent  Anderson,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  agency,  says : 

The  children  sent  to  eastern  schools  learn  English  rather  faster  than  those  in  the 
reservation  schools,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  surrounded  with  English- 
speaking  people,  but  do  not  return  to  the  reservation  better  equipped  for  working  at 
Bgricnltnral  pursuits,  having  conceived  the  idea  that  they  are  better  than  their  peo- 
ple, and  it  takes  quite  a  while  to  eradicate  this. 

As  a  role,  I  believe  Indian  children  should  be  educated  on  or  near  the  reservation, 
where  they  do  not  become  imbued  with  the  idea  of  a  great  superiority,  and  are  ready 
equipped  for  life  on  leaving  the  school. 
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The  question  of  health  in  this  coiiuection  should  be  considered.  Many  children  sent 
to  the  eastern  schools  have  either  died  there  or  shortly  after  returning,  while  many 
others  have  had  their  health  permanently  injured  by  exposure  to  dampness  and 
warmer  climates  while  the  ooustitution  is  being  formed. 

Agent  McChesney,  Cheyenne  Biver,  says : 

In  my  opinion  ^t  is  far  better  to  educate  the  children  of  this  agency  on  the  reserve 
than  to  send  them  to  eastern  schools.  Many  of  the  children  taken  from  this  agency 
to  Hampton  and  Philadelphia  have  returned  broken  down  in  health  and  have  died 
within  a  short  time  after  their  return.  The  children  were  physically  sound  when 
tiiey  left  the  agency.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  take  these  children  at  a  time  when 
they  are  undergoing  rapid  and  important  physical  changes  to  An  entirely  different 
climate.  It  would  be  far  better  to  establish  somewhere  on  the  Great  Sioux  reserve, 
or  in  close  proximity  thereto,  a  large  industrial  school,  wherein  the  Indian  children 
of  all  the  Sioux  agencies  could  be  taught  the  industries  that  would  be  useAil  to  them 
hereafter,  and  taught  them,  too,  under  conditions  most  favorable  to  their  physical 
development  and  welfare. 

Agent  Cramsie,  Devil's  Lake,  says : 

Educate  them  on  the  reservation  and  give  them  lands  in  severalty  with  the  means 
to  cultivate  their  farmp,  and  their  education  still  goes  on  without  a  break  under  the 
eye  of  the  agent  and  their  former  teachers  at  the  school,  assisted  and  instructed  by 
the  additional  farmers. 

All  Indian  schools  should  be  agricultural  training  schools  on  the  reservation,  with 
a  large  farm,  well  stocked  and  supplied  with  the  necessary  tools,  implements,  and 
machinery,  such  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  use  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
individual  farms  when  they  have  graduated  and  leave  school  and  settle  on  farms  of 
their  own.    »    *    • 

Educating  Indians  at  eastern  schools  and  returning  them  to  the  reservations  un- 
provided for  is  an  injury  to  the  children  and  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  the  States 
and  Territories  to  which  they  ate  retnmed  by  compelling  them  in  the  near  future  to 
suj^ort  your  graduate  either  in  the  i>oorhonse  or  in  the  penitentiary. 

Agent  Gi£ford,  of  Fort  Berthold,  says : 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  educate  Indian  children  who  are  to  take 
land  in  severalty  on  the  reservations,  as  the  system  of  farming  taught  in  the  lower 
latitudes  will  not  be  practiced  in  this  latitude  except,  perh^s,  in  a  general  way. 
Some  of  the  branches  of  farming  taught  and  practiced  in  Virginia  would  fail  in  prac- 
tice in  Dakota,  while  for  those  children  who  are  to  follow  the  industrial  pursuits  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  advantages  offered  at  the  eastern  schools  are  tar  superior  to 
those  of  the  reservation  schools. 

Agent  Jennings,  of  Green  Bay,  says : 

In  my  opinion  it  is  much  better  to  educate  them  on  the  reservation,  because  the 
eastern  schools  secure  the  bright,  apt  ones,  while  the  dull  ones  are  left  to  plod  along 
at  home  without  the  incentives  which  bright  ones  in  advance  would  give ;  again, 
they  see  life  on  a  much  higher  scale  while  out  in  the  world,  and  upon  returning  to 
the  reservation,  unless  they  can  get  positions  with  good  salaries  and  littie  work  to 
do,  become  discouraged  and  sink  back  into  the  old  mode  of  life. 

Agent  Hall,  of  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  says : 

I  have  no  opportunity  of  making  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  graduates  of  the 
eastern  schools  with  those  who  are  educated  here,  as  the  children  who  attend  schools 
on  the  reserve  have  not  attended  school  so  long  without  intermission,  but  by  compari- 
son of  their  respective  opportunities,  the  children  educated  here  are  better  adapted 
for  making  a  living  and  taking  core  of  themselves  in  such  avocations  as  they  peiforoe 
are  to  follow. 
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I  am  not  disposed  to  state  that  it  is  better  to  ediicatu  the  children  entirely  on  the 
reserration,  as  any  bright  child  who  displays  a  desire  to  learn  should  be  given  a  better 
opportanity  than  such  as  can  be  obtained  here,  niileds  the  facilities  for  education  are 
increased,  bat  so  far  as  the  agency  is  concerned  few  of  the  better  class  of  children 
have  been  sent  to  schools  in  the  East.  Those  sent  were  mostly  half-breeds— Mexican 
captives  or  slaves — ^and  this  has  probably  occasioned  greater  mortality  among  the 
children  thus  sent,  which  has  created  a  prejudice  among  the  Indians  against  sending 
their  children  to  distant  schools. 

Agent  Cowart,  of  Mescalero,  says : 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  practical  value  of  an  education  obtained  at  the  reser- 
vation schools  is  much  greater,  facilities  being  equal,  than  that  received  at  eastern 
schools,  where  the  conditions  of  life  and  general  surroundings  are  different  from  what 
tbey  will  ever  be  here.    This  is  especially  true  as  regards  agriculture.    •    *    • 

Agent  David,  Osage,  says  r 

Viewing  carefully  the  subject,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  educate  the 
children  on  the  reservation,  holding  in  view  in  all  their  training  the  thought  of  al- 
lotment. 

Agent  Grorer,  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha,  says : 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  youth,  ufalcss  he  wishes  to  learn  a  trade,  will  derive  as  much 
benefit  in  the  same  time  from  the  reservation  boarding-school  as  fr6m  any  of  the  in- 
dustrial  schools  abroad.  For  some  years,  perhaps,  after  their  return  young  men  are 
liable  to  relapse  and  be  disorderly,  but  after  that  I  think  their  education  reasserts 
itself  and  vindicates  its  worth. 

Agent  Williams,  of  Pneblo  agency,  says : 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  should  be  educated  in  the  Territory.  Board- 
ing-schools, I  think,  are  the  most  eflScient.  When  the  children  are  sent  East,  all  aa- 
sof  iatioD  between  parent  and  children  is  out  off,  and  the  affections  are  more  or  lass 
estranged.  The  influence  of  the  child  upon  the  parent  is  lost,  while  if  educated  at 
home  the  daily  contact  with  the  child,  or  at  least  an  occasional  contact,  is  beneficial 
to  the  other  Indians.  The  boy  sent  to  the  eastern  school  returns  to  the  pueblo  with 
good  clothes  and  his  ideas  far  above  the  ordinary  Indian  and  the  humdrum  life  of  the 
pneblo.  and  without  work  at  his  trade  soon  loses  his  self-respect  and  goes  back  to 
the  blanket.  The  girl  comes  back  with  gay  attire  and  feeling  herself  better  than 
others,  wears  out  her  good  clothes,  and  is  frequently  the  victim  of  bad  men.  I  am 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  if  educated  at  the  pueblos  the  inflaence  would  be  for  all 
time  good,  and  the  constant  association  with  the  teachers  and  taught  would  be  ben- 
eficial npon  all.  This  is  all  lost  when  the  pupil  remains  from  home  four  or  five  years. 
On  his  or  her  return  he  or  she  is  a  stranger  and  not  a  member  of  the  family. 

Agent  Summers,  Qaapaw,  says: 

lu  regard  to  the  sixth  question,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  all  I  can  learn,  that  chil- 
dren who  have  been  sent  East  to  school  return  to  the  agency  with  an  idea  that  they 
are  better  than  their  fellows,  and  that  farming  is  too  degrading  an  occupation  for 
them.  They  aspire  to  become  teachers  or  superintendents  of  the  agency  schools, 
whereas  brongbt  np  in  our  schools  they  arc  imbued  with  the  idea  that  fi^rmingwill 
be  their  life's  work,  and  I  think  they  get  more  training  in  that  department  than  in 
the  eastern  schools.  This  gradually  but  suruly  brings  them  np  to  the  point  where 
they  each  want  a  home  of  their  own,  or,  in  other  words,  "  land  in  severalty." 

Agent  Hill,  of  Santee,  says : 

If  cbildien  were  to  be  educated  wholly  either  on  the  reservation  schools  or  at  east- 
era  sehools  I  should  recommend  the  reservation  in  preference ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  eastern  schools  have  not  been  a  great  benefit  to  Indian  children.    Children 
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edacatofl  on  reserrstion  boardiDg-scbooU  may  not  make  qnite  as  rapid  progress  in  giv- 
ing np  the  Indian  babits  and  customs  as  those  educated  where  they  are  wholly  re- 
moved fVom  Indian  association,  but  the  progress  is  more  substantial  and  less  liable  to 
retrograde.  I  do  not  know  why  the  amount  paid  tor  transporting  pupils  to  eastern 
schools  uuuld  not  and  should  not  be  saved  for  educating  that  many  more  pnpils  on  or 
near  the  reservation  whore  they  can  be  educated  more  in  keopiug  with  the  sphere  of 
life  the  majority  will  have  to  lead  whon  they  start  life  for  themselves  on  land  in  sev- 
eralty. I  believe  the  tendoni^  of  the  eastern  school  is  to  educate  on  too  elevated  a 
sphere  for  the  practical  life  the  majority  of  the  pupils  will  have  to  lead  when  re- 
turned.   •    •    ♦ 

Agent  Neal,  of  Sac  and  Fox,  tsays: 

Reservation  schools,  if  education  were  compulsory,  would  be  better,  for  by  ednea- 
tiog  the  young  at  home  the  old  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  civilized.  Bat  as  it  is 
now  the  schools  have  to  be  kept  up  by  persuasion,-  of  which  it  takes  large  quantities. 
The  Indians  generally  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their  children  and  are  coutinnally 
wanting  to  take  tbem  out  to  their  camps  for  a  few  days,  and  as  it  would  not  be  policy 
to  refuse  them  outright  I  havu  permitted  them  to  do  so  entirely  too  often  for  the  good 
of  the  children.  It  is  also  very  nearly  impossible  to  keep  boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  ago  in  the  resfrvatiou  schools,'  for  they  are  very  easily  persuaded  by  their 
non-progressive  friends  to  return  to  camp  life  where  they  have  nothing  to  do  bat  eat, 
gamble,  or  sleep,  or  break  the  monotony  of  existence  by  an  occasional  hunt. 

Agent  Byrnes,  of  Uintah,  says : 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  far  better  to  educate  children  on  the  reservation,  where  they 
will  tuke  land  in  severalty,  than  to  send  tbem  to  eastern  schools.  A  savage  tamed  in 
his  own  home,  taught  at  his  own  home  school,  trained  at  his  own  home  to  d*  honest 
work  is  an  example  to  his  tribe  which  will  induce  others  to  follow. 

Ageut  Sheeban,  of  White  Earth,  says : 

I  cannot  see  any  diffureuce  in  their  capacity  in  school  learning  and  adaptation  to 
any  kind  of  work  between  the  students  of  the  reservation  and  those  of  Lincoln  In- 
stitute ;  the  latter  speak  the  English  language  more  readily.  It  is  my  opinion,  for 
many  and  various  reasons,  that  the  Indian  children  residing  on  the  White  Earth 
agency  should  be  educated  on  the  agency  or  at  least  within  the  limits  of  ihe  State 
of  Minnesota.  The  health  of  the  children  is  much  better  if  educated  at  the  ageney 
or  in  the  State,  on  aoconnt  of  being  acclimated  to  this  cold  climate.  Here  they  will 
have  to  live  where  they  will  soon  have  to  take  land  in  severalty,  and  learn  snch 
agricultural  pnrsnits  as  are  carried  on  in  the  West.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
removal  to  the  eastern  schools  is  a  detriment  to  their  healthy  development.  The 
pnpils  educated  at  the  White  Earth  agency  at  the  St.  John's  Indnstrial  College, 
near  Saint  Cloud,  Minn.,  and  at  the  Indnstrial  School  near  Fairbanlt,  show  a  superior 
training,  being  indastrions,  polite,  willing  to  work,  and  obedient.  They  show  splen- 
did book  learning  and  are  generally  healthy.  Many  of  thesd  Indians,  edncated  in 
these  schools,  are  now  occupying  the  pulpit  as  deacons  in  several  of  the  chnrobee  of 
this  agency.  They  are  honorably  engaged  in  civilization,  teaching  and  training  the 
nucivilized  young  men  and  children  of  their  own  tribe. 

Agent  Kinney,  Yankton,  says: 

I  am  free  to  say  that  it  is  far  better  to  educate  Indian  children  at  a  reservation  in- 
dnstrial boarding-school  than  to  send  them  to  the  eastern  schools.  The  only  excep- 
tion that  I  will  make  is  where  boys  are  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry  or  someoneof 
the  learned  professions.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  no  Indian  child,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  taken  from  this  climato  and  altitude  and  placed  in  school,  in  a  climate  and 
altitude  where  the  change  is  so  great  as  that  which  they  enconnter  at  schools  located 
ftt  or  near  the  sea-shore. 
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The  one  great  and  itupurtant  iudnsitry  which  should  be  taiijjhl  tu  all  Indian  boys  is 
agricalture,  and  this  can  be  more  efficiently  tanght  on  the  reservation,  where  they 
are  expected  to  liye  and  work  ont  the  problem  of  life,  than  at  any  eastern  school. 
The  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  manner  of  farming  as  well  as  the  machinery  for  farm- 
ing,  are  entirely  different  on  the  reservations,  especially  in  a  prairie  country  as  this 
is,  from  what  they  are  at  any 'of  the  eastern  Hchools.  Many  white  men  who  have  fol- 
lowed farming  in  the  Eastern  States  all  their  lives,  on  removing  to  a  western  prairie 
conntry  find  themselves  snrronuded  by  an  entirely  new  state  of  things,  and  it  takes 
tiiom  years  to  learn  the  art  of  fanning  snccessfuUy.  If  this  be  trne,  with  how  mnch 
more  force  does  it  appear  when  applied  to  an  Indian  boy,  who  has  been  tanght  tlie 
art  of  farmi  ng  as  carried  on  at  an  eastern  school.  Agricaltnre  should  be  intelligently 
tanght  at  all  reservation  schools,  and  the  boys  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
they  must  depend  upon  this  industry  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families 
by  taking  and  cultivating  land  on  the  reservation  where  they  were  bom.  -Only  in 
1  bis  way  can  they  retain  their  identity  with  the  soil  of  their  fathers,  an  identity  which 
they  lose  when  educated  in  the  East. 

Agent  McLaughlin  says : 

The  large  majority  of  the  Indian  children  should  be  educated  on  the  reservation,  bat 
I  would  recommend  sending  a  few  every  year  to  the  eastern  training-schools,  select- 
ing the  brighter  pupils,  who  should  be  volunteers,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
sec  for  themselves  many  things  impossible  to  be  seen  on  the  reservation,  such  as  the 
uniform  home  comforts  of  civilized  life,  the  prosperity  by  perseverance  and  economy 
of  the  white  race,  together  with  the  industry  and  happiness  of  all  classes,  and  I 
would  prepare  such  pupils  to  be  teachers  upon  their  return,  while  a  few  of  those 
showing  suitable  talents  might  safely  pursue  the  study  of  medicine,  but  as  for  farm- 
ers ana  mechanics,  those  branches  can  best  be  learned  on  the  reservation,  as  different 
sections  of  the  conntry  require  different  modes  of  cultivation,  whUe  our  agency  ap- 
prentices invariably  excel  the  returned  pupils,  be  they  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  or 
other  tradesmen. 

The  children  in  the  eastern  schools  being  entirely  removed  from  the  outside  re- 
tarding influences  of  their  parents  and  relatives,  such  as  can  not  be  avoided  in  the 
reservation  schools,  their  advancement,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  therefore  mnch 
more  rapid,  but  upon  their  return  the  difference  between  the  child  and  parent  is 
so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  parent  up  to  the  standard  of  the  newly  re- 
turned pnpil,  and  the  chances  are  largely  in  favor  of  the  child  returning  to  the 
level  of  the  parent  in  a  very  short  time.  This  has  always  received  my  closest  atten- 
tion, to  bolster  and  encourage  the  returned  pupils,  npon  whom  so  mnch  money  has 
been  expended,  who  if  allowed  to  fall  back  to  the  original  level  woul4  not  only  be 
money  and  labor  lost,  but  those  opposed  to  Indian  education  and  advancement  would 
use  it  as  additional  evidence,  while  a  certain  class  who  believe  that  nothing  can  be 
made  of  the  Indian  race  would  be  ever  ready  to  say, ' '  Didn't  I  tell  you  sot"  For  these 
reasons  the  returning  pupils  have  always  caused  me  more  anxiety  and  watchfulness 
than  ten  times  the  nnmber  from  the  reservation  schools,  whose  advancement,  though 
not  BO  rapid,  is  beneflcit^l  and  lasting,  as  the  parents  are  benefited  in  proportion  as 
the  children  advance,  coming  as  they  do  in  frequent  contact  with  each  other  by  the 
parents  visiting  the  schools  and  the  pupils  visiting  the  parents  at  their  homes  from 
time  to  time. 

The  facts  stated,  together  with  the  expressions  of  opinion  by  a  class 
of  men  whose  opportunity  for  observation  enables  them  to  intelligently 
consider  the  subject,  seem  to  suggest  that  the  rudiments,  at  least, 
shoold  be  tanght  Indian  children  at  or  near  their  homes,  and  that  the 
conrae  of  instmction  at  the  eastern  schools  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
pajtils  who  have  shown  in  the  reservation  schools  special  aptitude.    The 
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eastern  schools  may  render  valnable  sorvico  by  receiving  those  who 
have  shown  at  the  reservation  schools  the  iutellectnal  capacity  neces- 
sary to  become  snccessfal  teachers,  or  who  have  ability  and  desire 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  learned  professions,  or  who  show  a  dig- 
X>osition  to  learn  some  of  the  mechanical  trades.  But  whatever  the 
ucope  and  character  of  the  instruction  may  be  in  the  eastern  schools, 
no  papil  should  be  received  in  them  who  will  not  at  the  end  of  their 
school  term,  be  grown  men  and  women,  old  enough  to  engage  on  their 
own  account  in  the  battle  of  life  and  struggle  fot  self-support. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  hereafter  none  but  graduates  of  the  res- 
ervation schools  be  permitted  to  attend  them,  and  that  such  pupils  be 
selected  by  the  Indian  Bureau  upon  certification  of  good  character  and 
scholarship  by  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation  schools.  Hereto- 
fore this  plan  would  not  have  been  feasible,  but  now  a  sufficient  num- 
ber could  easily  be  secured  from  those  who  annually  finish  the  course 
pursued  in  the  teservation  schools.  If  it  were  understood  that  this 
ftarther  privilege  would  be  conferred  upon  those  having  the  best  record 
in  scholarship  and  deportment,  it  would  undoubtedly  enable  the  teach- 
ers in  the  reservation  schools  to  arouse  a  greater  interest  among  their 
pupils,  and  instead  of  meeting  difficulty  in  securing  pupils  for  the  east- 
ern schools,  it  is  believed  that  more  would  desire  to  go  than  could  be 
accommodated,  thus  making  it  possible  to  select  the  most  talent«d  and 
deserving. 

In  my  opinion  the  high  rate  of  mortality  and  the  large  number  of 
relapses  to  the  customs  of  barbarism  are  due  not  so  much  to  diseases 
contracted,  or  to  any  want  of  proper  iuiStruction,  but  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  pupils  returned  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  lack  the  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood.  They  do  what  the  majority 
of  children  would  do  under  like  circumstances — live  with  their  parents, 
adopting  the  dress  and  habits  of  their  people,  not,  I  believe,  because  of 
any  inherent  love  for  the  tepee  or  blanket,  but  because  they  can  find 
no  other  shelter  than  the  tepee  and  no  other  clothing  than  the  blanket 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Indian  youth  feels  keenly  the  cruelty  of  the 
Government  in  taking  him  from  his  surroundings,  with  which  he  was 
probably  content,  and  after  giving  him  a  taste  of  the  comforts  of  civil- 
ization, then  relegates  him  back  to  life  in  an  Indian  camp. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  die  soon  after  their  return 
might  be  expected.  The  change  from  the  comfortable"  quarters  and 
ample  fare  of  the  school  to  the  conditions  of  camp  life  are  so  great  that 
it  would  be  surprising  if  the  health  of  a  large  number  was  not  under- 
mined. 

MISSION  AGENCY. 

I  visited  this  agency  in  the  month  of  February,  but  owing  to  the  im- 
passable condition  of  the  roads  I  was  unable  to  visit  all  of  the  schools. 
No  boarding-schools  have  been  established,  but  the  day  schools,  twelve 
in  number,  have  done  maeb.  tea  the  improvement  of  the  Indians.    They 
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do  not,  however,  funiisb  what  the  Indian  child  most  needs,  instruction 
in  industrial  pursuits. 

At  the  contractschool  under  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  at  San  Diego,  I  found  73  children  in  attendance.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  interested  in  their  studies  and  in  the  vatious  industries 
taoght  in  the  school.  There  are  still  several  hundred  Indian  children 
in  southern  California  for  which  no  educational  provision  has  been 
made.  Many  of  them  are  children  of  parents  who  have  been  ejected 
from  their  homes  and  who  are  destitute. 

The  Coahuilaa  or  "Desert  Indians,"  numbering  about  700,  scattered 
along  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  for  100  miles  or  more,  are  without 
school  privileges.  Steps  should  be  immediately  taken  to  rescue  them 
from  a  life  of  wanderingbeggary.  An  industrial  boarding-school  should 
be  established  on  the  Protrero  reservation,  near  Banning,  on  the  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  for  them  aud  the  advanced  pupils  from  Ihe 
several  day  schools. 

The  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  these  Indians  have  become  a  subject 
of  historical  interest.  Many  of  them  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
comfortable  homes,  where,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
It  is  due  them  that  the  Government  should  redress  these  wrongs  as  far 
as  possible  by  making  some  provision  for  training  their  children  in  the 
ways  of  self-support.  I  know  of  no  better  way  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished than  by  the  establisliment  of  such  a  school  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  an  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose be  requested. 

THE  NAVAJOES. 

This  tribe,  numbering  about  17,000,  occupy  «  reservation  lying  partly 
in  New  Mexico  and  partly  in  Arizona,  comprising  a  territory  greater  in 
extent  than  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Bhodc 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  They  are  nomadic  in  their  habits,  relying  for 
subsistence  mainly  upon  their  herds  of  sheep  and  goats.  But  one 
school  has  been  established  on  the  reservation,  although  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  made  with  them  in  1868  they  were  entitled  to 
a  school  for  every  thirty  children.  While  peaceable  and  self-support- 
ing, they  still  cling  to  their  customs  and  superstitions.  To  delay  the 
eftbrt  to  educate  their  children  will  only  render  the  work  more  difficult 
and  expensive. 

The  boarding-school  is  located  at  the  agency,  near  the  soiltheast  cor- 
ner of  tbe  reservation.  Having  no  facilities  for  instructing  the  boys  in 
any  useful  trade,  the  Indians  reluctantly  permit  their  children  to  at- 
tend, claiming  that  they  learn  nothing  that  would  be  useful  to  them  in 
after  life.  For  several  years  they  have  resisted  all  efforts  to  induce 
tb«in  to  send  their  children  to  schools  away  from  their  homes.  When 
TiBiting  tbe  school  in  January,  I  explained  the  advantages  that  would 
be  afibirded  them  in  the  way  of  industrial  training  at  the  Albuquerque 
aebool,  and  nine  of  the  lai'ger  boys  volunteered  to  go  there. 
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Not  only  at  this,  but  at  all  reservation  boarding-schools,  carpentiy 
at  least,  should  be  taught  some  of  the  larger  boys.  At  least  two  other 
boardjng-schools  should  be  established  on  their  reservation — one  near 
the  center  at  GaSon  Da  Ghelly  and  the  other  in  the  northern  part  in 
the  valley  of  the  San  Jnan  river. 

THE  PAPAOOBS. 

A  small  reservation  was  set  a«ide  for  the  Papagoes  near  Tucsod, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  small  portion  of  the  tribe.  They  number  alto- 
gether about  7,000,  and  are  scattered  over  that  large  extent  of  country 
lying  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  Mexico,  extending 
ttom  the  Colorado  river  east  about  200  miles.  They  wear  civilized 
dress,  cut  their  hair,  and  are  reputed  ^  be  inoffensive,  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious. They  obtain  their  support  by  cultivating  small  patches 
wherever  irrigation  is  possible,  and  by  raising  small  herds  of  stock. 
Within  a  few  years  many  of  them  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands 
by  lawless  whites. 

I  visited  the  day  school  on  the  reservation,  supported  in  part  by  the 
Government  and  in  part  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  building  occupied  for  a  school-house  was  rented 
from  one  of  the  Indians,  and  would  not  comfortably  accommodate  more 
than  twenty  pupils.  The  teacher  was  obliged  to  turn  away  many  chil- 
dren who  \yished  to  attend.  I  know  of  no  tiibe  where  educational  privi- 
leges would  be  likely  to  produce  better  results,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  Congress  may  be  induced  to  provide  the  means  required  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more  industrial  boarding  schools  for  their  benefit. 

To  enable  the  Indian  Bureau  to  provide  for  the  education  of  even  a 
limited  number  of  their  Children  the  general  appropriation  for  schools 
must  either  be  increased  or  a  special  appropriation  made.     . 

Their  right  to  the  country  inhabited  by  t^em,  although  neither  set 
aside  by  treaty  nor  Executive  order,  should  be  respected  as  fully  as  the 
right  of  Indians  who,  by  their  savage  warfare  upon  surrounding  set- 
tlers, forced  the  Government  into  treaty  stipulations  by  which  large 
tracts  of  land  were  set  apart  for  them,  the  ownership  of  which  is  not 
now  disputed.  Until  recently  the  Papagoes'  right  of  occupancy  has 
been  respected,  but  they  will  be  gradually  driven  from  their  possessions 
unless  provision  is  made  for  such  an  education  as  will  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  tho  laws  under  which  they  may  secure  protection. 

I  trust  these  deserving  Indians,  who  have  never  been  a  source  of 
trouble  or  expense  to  the  Government,  may  receive  such  consideration 
from  Congress  as  their  meritorious  conduct  deserves. 

THE  SIOTJX. 

These  people,  once  so  formidable  and  troublesome,  are  now  well  dis* 
posed.  A  large  proportion  of  them  have  taken  up  lands  and  manifest 
a  disposition  to  abandon  their  roving  habits  and  establish  honi&-<. 
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Tbey  are  generally  anxious  for  the  edacation  of  their  children,  and  if 
school  accommodations  were  famished,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  twice  the 
number  would  attend  school  at  once.  On  the  Eosebnd  reservation 
there  are  abont  1,700  children,  bnt  no  boarding  school  has  been  estab- 
lished for  them,  and  day  schools  have  been  provided  for  only  abont 
one-fonrth  of  their  namber.  As  the  extension  of  railroads  in  northern 
Nebraska  and  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Indians  will  probably  ren- 
der the  retention  of  some  of  the  military  posts  in  that  section  of  country 
unnecessary,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  baildiugs  and  military 
reservation  known  as  Fort  Niobrara  be  secured,  if  possible,  for  tin  in- 
dnstrial  boarding  school  for  these  Indians.  The  reservation  is  well 
suited  for  an  industrial  farm ;  the  buildings,  with  slight  changes,  would 
be  well  adapted  for  school  purposes,  and  its  location  is  especially  de- 
sirable. 

An  industrial  boarding  school  should  also  be  established  near  the  Mis- 
souri river,  adjacent  to  the  Sioux  reservation.  The  people  of  Pierre 
have  manifested  much  interest  in  the  subject,  and  have  donated  to  the 
Government  a  tract  of  land  containing  180  acres,  near  East  Pierre,  for 
this  purpose.  A  large  number  of  Indians  have  settled  in  that  vicinity, 
and  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  necessity  for  a  school  has  been  long  recognized,  but  the  Indian 
Bureau  is  powerless  in  the  matter,  owing  to  the  limited  fund  provided 
for  school  bnildings.  A  special  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  earn- 
estly recommended. 

THE  INDIANS  OF  NEVADA. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  providing  in  some  way 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  these  Indians.  -  There  are  more 
than  1,500  Indian  children  in  the  State,  less  than  one-fourth  of  whom 
reside  on  the  reservations  at  Pyramid  lake  and  Walker  river. 

The  others  follow  their  parents  from  place  to  place,  and  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  They  will  not  attend  the  public  schools, 
which  are  open  to  them. 

The  people  of  Nevada  are  anzioas  to  have  steps  taken  that  will  result 
in  the  assimilation  of  this  element  in  its  population.  The  importance 
of  the  subject  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  of  Hon.  C.  S.  Toung,  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  Nevada,  as  follows : 

Department  of  Pubuo  Instruction^ 

Car$on  City,  Nev.,  April  20, 1865. 
Hod.  John  D.  C.  Atkinb, 

U.  S.  Commisiioner  Indian  Affair*,  V'athingUm,  D.  C. : 
Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  witli  your  request  of  a  recent  date  for  a  statement  of  the 
kind  of  a  school  reqnired  fur  tbe  Indian  yonth  of  Nevada,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  I 
have  the  honor  to  snbuit  the  following : 

(1)  The  present  edncational  facilities  of  the  Indians  are  too  limited.  Connected 
with  Che  Nevada  agency,  at  the  schools  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  reservation,  in  March 
laat,  there  were  Vi  pnpils ;  at  the  Walker  Lake  reservation,  41  pupils  ;  (estimated) 
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a  total  of  123  Indian  pnpils.  From  a  personal  inspectioD  of  the  indastrial  and  eda- 
eational  department«  of  the  school  at  Pyramid  lake,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  these 
existing  Indian  schools  are  efficient.  Bnt  by  reason  of  insoffloient  approprlstiun,  a 
location  that  is  inaccessible  to  the  Indians  residing  elsewhere,  and  accommodations 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  our  large  Indian  population,  onr  Indian  yonth,  except 
the  faTored  few  living  on  the  reservations,  are  withont  auy  educational  advantages 
whatever.  From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1884,  there  ai« 
in  this  State,  of  the  Pab-Ute  people,  3,580 ;  of  the  Pai-Ute  people,  600 ;  of  tbe  Sho- 
shone people  (domesticated  and  wandering),  4,136.  The  number  of  Washoes  (esti- 
mated) is  500.  This  makes  a  total  Indian  population  in  this  State  of  8,816.  On  the 
Indian  reservations,  Pyramid  lake,  Walker  lake,  and  Duck  valley,  there  permanently 
remain  about  1,200  Indians ;  hence  away  from  the  reservations  there  are  about  7,616 
Indians. 

(3)  Of  the  youth  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  living  in  this  State  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  1,500.  If  bnt  123  of  these  now  attend  school,  there  are  withont  school 
training  1,377.  It  is  partly  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  1,500,  but  chiefly  in  the  in- 
terest of  these  1,377,  that  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  has  been  petitioned  for  the  establishment  in  Nevada  of  an  Indian  day 
and  industrial  school. 

(3)  All  of  the  Indians  of  this  State  are  wholly  or  in  part  domesticated,  fully  8,086 
of  the  same  wearing  citizens'  dress. 

(4)  The  Indians  of  this  State  have  average  Indian  intelligence,  and  are  susceptible 
of  receiving  an  education,  as  evidenced  in  the  schools  at  Pyramid  lake  and  Duck 
valley. 

(5)  Very  many  of  the  Indians  of  this  State  live  in  and  around  the  towns,  relying 
upon  the  white  population  for  food  and  clothes.  Naturally,  however,  they  are  indus- 
trious. Some  of  them  that  on  the  reservation  or  elsewhere  have  been  taught  to 
labor  with  their  hands,  are  among  onr  very  best  laborers,  in  some  cases  and  by  soire 
of  our  ranchers  being  preferred  to  white  laborers.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  ttieir 
services  each  demand  |2  per  day.  If  the  Indian  youth  of  this  State  shonld  receive 
the  right,  kind  of  mental  and  mannal  training,  I  believe  as  servants  they  would 
become  of  greater  value  to  our  civilization  than  at  present  are  the  Mongolians  or  any 
other  similar  class  of  foreign  laborers. 

(6)  At  least  1,275  (and  probably  a  much  larger  comber)  can  speak  English,  and 
yet  fh>m  the  official  report  of  yonr  office  for  1884  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  bnt 
.007  per  cent,  of  these  Indians  who  can  read. 

(7)  Although  at  different  times  the  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  our  Indians  to 
leave  Nevada  to  attend  in  other  States  industrial  schools,  all  such  efforts  have  failed, 
and  to  my  knowledge  never  has  an  Indian  child  of  this  State  been  benefited  by  the 
large  sums  of  money  annually  appropriated  by  the  National  Government  for  such 
training  as  the  yonth  of  other  Indian  races  receive  at  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Genoa, 
Lawrence,  Forest  Orove,  Santa  F^,  Albuquerque,  and  other  similar  schools. 

(8)  Our  Indians  are  all  peaceable,  and  in  all  of  their  history,  either  by  wars  or  ex- 
peditions for  plunder,  they  have  cost  the  Government  comparatively  nothing.  Be- 
cause of  these  amicable  relations  between  these  'Indians  and  the  whites  it  seems 
groeseftt  injustice  that  either  financially  or  educationally  other  troublesome  and  war- 
ring Indian  races  should  be  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  these  peaceable  and  domes- 
ticated Indians. 

(9)  Of  the  Pah-Utes,  Pai-Utes,  and  Washoes,  comprising  a  population  of  4,680,  it 
■  estimated  that  70  per  cent,  of  their  subsistence  comes  from  labor  in  civilized  pur- 
suits. Of  the  two  former  (the  Pah-Utes  and  Pai-Utes)  but  20  per  cent,  of  their  sub- 
sistence comes  from  hunting  and  fishing.  Less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  subsistence 
of  all  the  Indians  in  Nevada  comes  from  issue  of  Government  rations.  Of  the  Waab- 
oes  but  25  per  cent,  (estimated)  of  tbe  subsistence  comes  froiq  bunting  and  fishing 
ffi\i  nothing  from  i^sne  of  Croyernment  ration^. 
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(10)  For  the  Washoes,  a  tribe  of  Indians  located  chiefly  in  Catson  valley,  the 
National  Government  does  not  provide  cither  a  reservation  or  a  school ;  dites  not  ex- 
pend one  dollar  per  annum  in  care  of  them  for  their  civilization.  There  is  apparent 
no  reason  why  these  friendly  Indians  shonld  be  entirely  neglected  by  the  nation  in 
the  distribution  of  favors.  They  could  be  tanght  the  principles  underlying  onr  civil- 
ization; bnt  as  it  is,  without  lands,  without  farming  implements  or  the  means  to  se- 
cure them,  without  any  kind  of  an  edncation,  without  any  encouragement  whatever, 
these  Wasboes  are  public  beneficiaries,  parasites  on  the  granaries  of  the  farmers  and 
the  pantries  of  the  townspeople. 

(U)  The  Pah-Utes  especially  are  virtnons,  regarding  <«  sacred  the  family  rela- 
tions. Of  the  468  of  this  people  now  on  the  Pyramid  Lake  reservation,  in  evidence 
of  this,  there  is  not  a  half-breed  child. 

(12)  On  all  railway  cars  in  this  State  the  Indians  ride  free,  and  within  the  State 
lines  there  are  many  available  educational  points  where  might  bo  located  a  school 
that  would  be  accessible  by  ratlway  to  all  Nevada  Indians. 

(13)  There  are  for  sale  at  reasonable  rates  excellent  farms  on  the  Carson,  Hamboldt, 
and  Trnckee  rivers,  with  inexpensive  water-power  to  run  the  machinery  necessary 
in  a  well-conducted  industrial  school. 

fl4)  In  comparison  with  the  population  of  some  of  the  other  States  where  Indian 
youths,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  fh>m  various  sources,  receive  edacational  aid, 
the  following  from  the  report  of  your  office  for  1864  is  submitted : 

In  Nevada  the  Indian  population  (exclusive  of  the  500  Washoes)  is  8,316 ;  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  7,838 ;  in  Oregon,  4,955 ;  in  Idaho  Territory,  4,276 ;  in  Nebraska, 
3,603;  in  Wyoming  Territory,  3,157;  in  Utah  Territory,  2,697;  in  Colorado,  991; 
in  Kansas,  976.  In  addition  to  the  Governmental  aid  to  edncation,  in  many  of  the 
other  States  and  Territories,  through  missionaries  for  this  purpose,  there  are  dis- 
tribnted  annually  many  thousands  of  dollars,  bnt  to  Nevada  Indians  for  educational 
purposes  no  money  ever  comes  from  any  source  except  through  your  Department  to 
the  schools  already  established— one  on  each  of  these  reservations. 

(15)  The  National  Government  exitends  in  Nevada  nothing  fur  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, nothingfor  a  thousand  and  one  internal  iuiprovoments  made  in  the  other 
States ;  and,  in  view  of  this  fact,  this  request  now  made  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  a  small  sum  of  money  with  which  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  Indian 
school  seems  just  and  reasonable. 

Without  further  enumerating  the  reasons  for  an  Indian  school  in  Nevada,  and 
withoot  recapitnlating  the  reasons  already  given,  would  say  that  the  amount  asked 
for  is  f  10,000  with  which  to  erect  a  boarding  day  and  industrial  school,  to  .be  open 
.for  admission  to  all  the  Indian  youths  of  Nevada,  and  a  further  sum  of  $175  per 
anunm  for  each  child  in  attendance,  said  sum  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  espensesof 
such  school. 

The  resolution  and  memorial  which  last  March  passed  unanimously  in  our  legisla- 
ture, and  which  nrged  our  Representatives  in  Consn^eas  to  nae  all  honorable  efforts  to 
s<>^nre  the  establishment  in  Nevada  of  such  a  school  as  is  here  referred  to,  is  but  an 
expi-ession  of  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

In  the  interest  of  good  government,  in  the  interest  of  a  race  deserving  considera- 
tion, and  in  the  interest  of  hnmauity,  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  and  espec- 
ially of  their  ednoutiooal  interests,  I  enroostly  ask  your  early  and  favorable  consider- 
ation of  the  petition  nuunimonsly  urged  by  the  people  for  the  establishment  in  Nevada 
of  an  Indian  day  and  industrial  school  similar  to  those  now  in  snccessfnl  operation  in 
many  of  the  other  States  and  Territories. 

C.  S.  TotJNO, 
SHpermUndtnt  of  PubUo  Jnttruotion. 
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INDIANS  OF  ALASKA. 

Gougress  has  for  several  years  past  appropriated  the  sam  of  $20,000 
for  the  sapport  aud  edncation  of  "Indian  pupils''  in  Alaska.  The  sum 
of  $25,000  has  also  been  appropriated  "for  the  edacation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  without  reference  to  race." 
The  former  appropriation  has  been  expended  under  the  Indian  Bureau, 
while  the  latter  is  subject  to  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Edacation. 

In  arranging  for  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  the  Indian 
Bureau  entered  into  contract  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
'  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  support  and  education  of  75  pupils  at 
Sitka,  and  with  Mrs.  S.  H.  Young  for  the  edacation  of  25  pupils  at  Fort 
Wrangel.  A  contract  was  also  made  with  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  In- 
dian Missions  for  the  establishment  of  day  schools  at  Sitka  and  Juneau. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  Sitka  Boarding  School  was  74  and  at 
Fort  Wrangel  25.  The  other  schools  were  not  opened,  leaving  a  part 
of  the  appropriation,  amounting  to  over  $3,000f  unexpended. 

No  representative  of  the  Indian  Bureau  has  ever  visited  Alaska,  and 
its  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  limited  to  the  reports 
made  by  the  parties  in  charge.  In  my  opinion  better  results  would  bo 
secured  by  consolidating  the  appropriations,  or  at  least  providing  for 
their  expenditure  nnder  the  direction  of  one  bureau.  It  would  then  be 
possible  to  arrange  for  local  supervision,  without  which  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  best  results  attainable  will  be  secared. 

I  see  no  reason  for  making  special  provision  for  the  education  of  In- 
dian children,  as  such,  in  Alaska.  Let  a  system  be  established  that 
will  include  all  children  without  regard  to  race.  Separate  schools  can 
be  established  where  necessary.  The  distance  and  limited  means  of 
communication  render  the  work  of  organization  diflScult,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  independent  systems  not  only  involves  unnecessary  expense 
but  seems  under  the  circumstances  unwise. 

Wm.  A.  Kelly,  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Industrial  School  at 
Sitka,  conducted  under  contract  with  the  Indian  Bureau,  in  a  recent 
report  says : 

Quiet,  steady  progress  bos  characterized  our  school  work  this  year.  The  nnmber 
of  pnpils  seeking  admission  has  increased  until  more  than  a  hundred  names  are  upon 
the  roU.  You  know  the  contract  calls  for  seventy-five  only.  We  have  not  exerted 
ourselves  to  gather  children  from  the  different  tribes,  but  rather  await  their  coming. 
We  have  children  from  eight  different  tribes. 

Slowly  some  of  the  Indians  are  beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  permitted 
to  place  their  children  in  school  for  gratuitous  care  and  instruction.  Still  there  ate 
Inany  benighted  parents  who  think  they  ought  to  be  paid- for  giving  their  children 
a  chance  to  be  taught  the  white  man's  way  of  living  and  learning. 

Their  cmde  ideas  are  so  vagne  that  they  think  they  are  doing  us  a  great  favor 
and  placing  us  under  lasting  obligations  by  giving  us  a  child  to  support  and  edu- 
cate.    > 

A  compulsory,  school  law  is  the  only  salvation  for  thoiisauds  of  helpless  heathen 
children  in  Alaska,  who,  in  their  primitive  state,  are  as  the  beasts  of  the  forest.    Coo- 
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XKM  cao  easily  open  the  way  for  their  ransom  and  amelioration.  •  *  *  The  na- 
tives  of  Alaska  are  not  Indians  in  the  habitual  sense  of  the  word.  While  they  live 
io  tribes,  and  hare  chiefs,  Indian  customs  and  laws,  yet  they  receive  no  Government 
rations,  have  no  reservations  and  can  not  be  considered  wards  of  the  Government. 
They  are  and  always  have  been  self-snstaining.  However,  they  greatly  need  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  Government,  the  maintenance  of  schools,  free  and  indnstrial.  In- 
dastrial  school  and  kindred  industries  are  not  only  essential  and  important  anxiliaries 
to  their  speedy  civilization,  but  the  most  potent  factorsin  lifting  them  from  the  depths 
of  degradation,  transforming  their  manner  of  life,  and  giving  them  the  power  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  to  live  by  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  soon  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
American  citizenship.    *    *    * 

We  find  the  Indian  pupils  earnest  and  sedulous  in  their  desire  to  leam  to  speak  and 
write  English,  and  they  {tre  persistently  eager  to  leam  trades  and  helpfnl  industries. 

Hod.  a.  p.  Swiiieford,  governor  of  Alaska,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1885),  says : 

The  native  Alaskans,  as  a  rule,  are  industrious  and  provident,  living  in  permanent 
and  substantial  homes,  and  all  are  self-sustaining.  These  people,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, are  not  Indians.  Tlieir  appearance,  habits,  language,  complexion,  and  even 
their  anatomy,  mark  them  as  a  race  wholly  different  and  distinct  from  the  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  They  are  far  superior  intel- 
lectaally,  if  not  in  physical  development,  to  the  Indian  of  the  plains;  are  industri- 
ous, more  or  less  skillful  workers  in  woods  and  metals,  and  that  they  are  shrewd, 
sharp  traders,  all  who  have  had  dealings  with  them  will,  I  think,  be  willing  to  tes- 
tify. They  yield  readily  to  civilizing  influences,  and  can,  with  mnch  less  care  than 
has  been  bestowed  upon  native  tribes  elsewhere,  be  educated  np  to  the  standard  of 
good  aad  intelligent  citizenship.  Just  in  proportion  to  their  edncational  progress 
they  should  have  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  and  the  duties  and  penalties  of 
full  citizenship  imposed  npon  them.    (See  Appendix,  Paper  F.) 

As  long  ago  as  March  14, 1872,  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  in  an  official  comninoication  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  concerning  these  people,  says: 

For  myself  I  )iave  never  believed  that  the  natives  of  Alaska  were  Indians  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  any  more  than  are  Esquimaux  or  Kanakas,  and  I  am 
disposed  to  avoid  entirely  the  use  of  the  word  "Indian"  as  applied  to  them.  The 
balance  of  probabilities  seems  to  me  to  incline  toward  an  Asiatic  origin,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  the  islands  are  concerned.  The  inference  from 
their  geographical  position,  strong  as  it  may  be,  is  hardly  so  strong  as  the  inference 
from  their  singular  mimetic  gifts  and  the  high  degree  of  mechanical  dexterity  which 
they  are  capable  of  attaining.  These  are  qualities  characteristic  of  the  Oriental,  and 
they  are  precisely  the  qnalities  in  which  the  North  American  Indian  is  roost  deficient. 
But  without  attempting  to  establish  their  connection  with  the  Chinese  or  Japanese, 
or  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  lost  tribes,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
port if  it  be  shown  that  the  Department  is  not  concluded  by  any  irresistible  sequence 
to  treat  the  natives  of  Alaska  as  Indians,  within  the  intention  of  the  law  organizing 
the  Indian  office. 

There  are  probably  upwards  of  seven  thousand  children  of  school  age 
in  Alaska,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  children  of  the  native 
popalatiou. 

Provision  for  their  education  ought  not  to  be  longer  delayed.    As 
there  is  no  territorial  legislature  nothing  can  be  done  except  through 
Congressional  action.    I  trust  the  subject  will  receive  the  consideration 
its  importance  demands. 
INT  87  V  2 50 
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INDIANS  IN  NEW  YOEK. 

Indians  in  New  York  occupy  seven  reservations,  as  follows:  Alle- 
gany and  Cattaraugus,  Oneida  and  Madison,  Onondaga,  Saint  Begis, 
Sbinnecock  and  Poospatuck,  and  Tonawanda  and  Tuscarora. 

Therear©  1,711  children  between  theagesof  five  and  twenty-one  years. 
Thirty-one  teachers  were  employed  during  last  yeat.  The  whole  nnm- 
bcr  of  pupils  enrolled  waa  1,061,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
493. 

The  schools  were  maintained  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  If  ew  York 
of  $9,122.33.  Applications  were  made  on  behalf  of  several  tribes  for  per- 
mission to  send  children  to  Carlisle  school  and  Lincoln  institntion.  As 
no  special  appropriation  was  made  for  this  purpose,  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  to  use  any  portion  of  the  general  appropriation  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children,  who  are  already  provided  by  the  State  with 
day  schools.  I  believe,  however,  that  if  a  number  of  the  brightest 
pupils  of  each  tribe  were  sent  to  an  industrial  boarding-school,  it  would 
not  only  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils,  but  would  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  tribes  as  well. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  Congress  be  requested  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  100  Indian  children,  to  be  selected  from  the  several  tribes 
living  in  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  in  his 
last  annual  report,  says: 

The  qualities  which  civilization  has  admired  in  the  primitive  Indian  are  not  foond 
in  such  of  bis  descendants  as  are  committed  to  our  care.  Supple  sinews  and  athletic 
vigor  they  know  nothing  of.  Our  reservations  very  generally  embrace  lands  as  fer- 
tile as  any  in  the  State,  and  yet  these  people  lack  the  energy  to  gain  a  respectable 
subsistence.  As  would  be  the  case  among  any  other  people  under  like  uituditious, 
they  are  very  commonly  devoid  of  moral  sensibilities.  There  is  no  law  upon  the  res- 
ervations and  they  are  subject  to  no  authority.  Eking  out  a  miserable  existence, 
they  live  only  in  the  past,  continually  rehearsing  the  traditions  of  their  tribes,  and 
longing  for  a  return  to  original  conditions.  The  only  ambition  which  is-discemible 
among  them  is  one  to  perpetuate  their  national  or  tribal  identity,  and  they  reowa 
that  schools  and  ohnrches  are  destroying  oven  this.  There  are,  of  coursie,  some  excep- 
tions. Some  embrace  civilization  and  show  signs  of  thrift,  moral  character,  .iiid  gen- 
eral progressiveness.  But  observation  and  information  received  satisfy  me  that  tli«7 
are  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole  number. 

Under  snch  circnmstances,  the  problem  of  Indian  education  is  a  hard  one.  It  it 
difiBcult  to  secure  teachers  of  character  who  are  adapted  to  Ibis  work  and  willing  to 
live  among  such  surroundings.  It  is  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  bad  teacbeis 
have  been  employed  at  times.  Snch  children  as  can  be  brought  into  the  schools  come 
without  regularity  or  punctuality.  The  terms  of  school  and  hours  of  daily  sessions 
have  frequently  been  irregular.  In  abort,  these  schools  have  encountered  all  tlie  ob- 
stacles which  would  be  expected  to  come  of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  tbe 
people  among  whom  they  are  located,  and  which  would  naturally  besot  schools 
carried  on  somewhat  outside  of  tbe  organized  (ichool  system. 

The  most  positive  directions  have  been  given  to  superintendents  upon  tbe  reatr- 
vations  to  employ  none  but  teachers  of  capacity  and  character,  and  to  dismiss  sajr 
who  were  lacking  in  either,  as  well  as  to  observe  regular  terms  and  full  and  regnlar 
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lionrs  o{  daily  sessions  and  to  leave  nolhing  undone  to  promote  tlie  efficiency  and 
good  discipliue  of  tbe  schools. 

But  tbe  most  that  can  be  done  will  not  avail  much.  The  whole  arrangement  is,  ia 
my  judgment,  wrong.  If  not  wrong  originally  it  has  lived  longer  than  it  ought.  Tbe 
system  of  reservations  shoold  be  abandoned.  Tbe  tands'sbould  be  divided  among  the 
Indians  and  conveyed  to  them,  to  be  inalienable  for  a  period  of  twenty  or  twenty- five 
years. 

Tbey  shonld  be  made  citizens  and  given  tbe  privileges  and  charged  with  the  ob- 
ligations and  responsibilities  which  go  with  citizenship. 

THE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

The  OherokeeSjClioctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminolea,  known 
as  the  civilized  tribes,  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, own  about  20,000,000  acres  of  land  to  which  they  have  title  in  fee- 
simple  from  the  United  States.  Each  nation  has  an  organized  system 
of  government,  modeled  upon  that  of  the  States,  witli  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  branches. 

Tbe  Indian  population,  including  mixed-bloods,  adopted  citizens,  aod 
freedmen,  is  about  64,000,  distributed  as  follows: 

Cherokees 23,(K)0 

Choctaws 18,000 

Chickasaws (5,000 

Creeks , 14,000 

Seminoles. .....'. 3,000 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  above,  in  the  Territory  occupied  by  them, 
about  34,000  other  persous,  consisting  of  farmers,  laborers,  traders, 
claimants  to  citizenship,  and  others. 

Each  nation  has  established  a  commou-school  system,  in  which  the 
books  used,  as  well  as  the  iustructiou,  are  required  to  be  in  tbe  English 
language  exclusively. 

CHEUOKEE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Cherokee  Kation  maintains  two  boarding  schools  and  one  orphan 
asylum,  the  combined  capacity  of  which  is  550  pupils.  There  are  also 
100  day  schools,  capable  of  accommodating  5,000  pupils.  The  whole 
nnmber  of  children  attending  the  common  schools  was  4,200,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  2,G00.  The  schools  cost  about  $80,000  per  an- 
num. 

CHOCTAW  SCHOOLS. 

The  Choctaw  Natipn  maintains  four  boarding  schools,  with  accommo- 
dations for  300  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $21,000  for  the  last  year.  Tweuty-six 
pupils  were  also  sent  at  public  expense  to  schools  in  States,  at  a  cost 
of  $7,125.  Sixty  Indian  schools  and  23  schools  for  freed  men  were  also 
supported,  at  which  the  average  attendance  was  1,812.  The  value  of 
school  improvements  is  estimated  to  be  $200,000. 

CHICKASAW  SCHOOLS. 

The  Chickasaws  have  four  boarding  schools,  with  accommodations 
for  310  pupils.  Fourteen  day  schools  are  also  maintained,  and  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  are  sent  at  public  expeuse  to  colleges  in  States. 
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CREEK  SCHOOLS. 

The  Creeks  maintain  5  boarding  schools,  having  accommodatioas  for 
410  pupils,  costing  $25,1^00.  Twenty-one  Indian  and  seven  colored  day 
schools  are  also  supported,  at  a  cost  of  $11,600.  Twenty-one  pupils 
are  sent  to  schools  in  States,  at  an  expense  to  the  nation  of  $6,500. 

SEMINOLE   SCHOOLS. 

The  Seminole  Nation  supports  two  boarding  schools  accommodating 
75  pupils,  and  costing  $6,300;  and  four  day  schools  are  also  maintained. 

In  each  nation  a  number  of  schools  under  control  of  religious  de- 
nominations are  established,  and  are  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. For  special  report  on  education  among  the  civilized  tribes,  see 
Exhibit  No.  6,  page  122. 

A  COMMISSION  SUGGESTED. 

The  statistical  tables  accompanyihg  this  report  show  a  rapid  in- 
crease during  the  past  five  years  in  the  number  of  schoolsand  in  the 
attendance.  The  system  has  been  extended  until  some  of  the  children 
of  nearly  every  tribe  are  in  school.  It  has  now  reached  proportions 
that  require  careful  supervision  if  results  commensurate  with  the  cost 
are  to  be  attained.  The  pupils  must  be  taught  not  only  the  rudiments  of 
an  English  education,  but  they  must  also  be  taught  the  necessity  and 
dignity  of  manual  labor.  The  girls  should  learn  to  do  the  various  kinds 
of  household  work  and  the  boys  should  receive  such  industrial  train- 
ing as  will  enable  them  to  earn  their  living  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop. 
The  work  is  more  complicated  and  difficult  than  that  which  is  done  in 
the  ordinary  school  for  white  children,  for  the  reason  that  the  Indian 
pupils  must  get  all  the  knowledge  that  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  the 
school,  while  the  most  important  part  of  the  training  of  the  children 
of  civilized  parents  is  received  at  their  homes.  Dnring  the  past  year 
eight  buncfred  and  ten  persons  were  employed  in  the  Government 
schools.  In  the  various  schools  partially  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  contract  with  various  missionary  organizations  and  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Indian  Bureau  nearly  as  many  more  were  em- 
ployed. 

These  schools  are  located  in  twenty-five  difiierent  States  and  Terri- 
tories. To  direct  and  control  their  operations  has  become  the  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  results  already 
achieved  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  effort  to  civilize  the  Indians  by 
providing  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The  system  should,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  This  will  involve  increased  expenditures.  I  believe 
it  would  be  wise  to  expend  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine how  these  large  sums  may  be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
How  shall  the  schools  be  conducted  so  that  the  best  results  may  bo  se- 
secured  ?    What  branches  shall  be  taught  in  them  t    What    place 
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iu  the  system  sball  iudustrial  training  be  given  ?  Is  it  better  to  edu- 
cate these  children  on  the  reservations  among  their  own  people  or  should 
they  be  taken  from  their  homes,  to  be  educated  in  the  centers  of  civili- 
zation t  SUnll  compulsory  education  be  enforced  t  Is  the  present 
method  of  directing  the  work  of  the  schools  the  best  that  can  be  devised? 
These  are  important  questions ;  the  answers  will  materially  affect  the 
schools  now  established  as  well  as  those  that  may  hereafter  be  organ- 
ized. I  believe  that  $10,000  expended  in  securing  an  examination  of 
the  whole  subject  by  a  competent  commission  would  be  money  wisely 
invested.  Indian  education  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  An  elaborate  system 
is  in  process  of  formation.  The  enactment  of  laws  enlarging  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Indians  and  looking  to  their  citizenship,  makes  it  im- 
portant that  a  well  considered  and  thoroughly  organized  system  be 
devised  for  carrying  on  a  woik  that  will  necessarily  involve  the  em- 
ployment of  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  the  expenditure  of  many 
millions  of  dollars,  and  will  in  its  operation,  determine  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  future  of  the  Indian  race. 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Many  people  have  come  to  regard  all  money  expended  in  the  support 
of  schools  for  the  Indians  as  a  gratuity,  when  in  fact  they  have  never 
received  a  tithe  of  the  amount  justly  due  them  under  treaty  stipula- 
tions. We  have  taken  from  them  their  rivers,  plains,  valleys,  and 
mountains,  from  which  they  easily  obtained  supplies  suited  to  their 
simple  wants.  Their  right  of  ownership  was  not  voluntarily  relin- 
quished. They  have  resisted  by  every  means  at  their  command  the 
changes  which  have  placed  them  in  a  position  where  they  can  no  longer 
obtain  their  living  after  the  manner  pursued  by  them  and  their  fore- 
fathers. Having  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  a  living  by 
pursuits  in  which  they  by  long  training  had  become  wonderfully  expert, 
we  are  bound  by  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and  justice  to  teach  them 
how  to  obtain  a  livelihood  under  the  new  conditions  by  which  we  have 
surrounded  them. 

Their  claims  upon  the  American  people  were  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
annual  report  for  the  year  1872  of  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  as  follows : 

The  people  of  the  Uuited  States  can  never  wttbont  dishonor  refase  to  respect  these 
tiro  considerations : 

(1)  That  this  continent  was  originally  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  who 
have  on  this  account  a  claim  somewhat  larger  than  the  privilege  of  160  acres  of  land, 
and  "find  himself"  in  tools  and  stock,  which  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  coarse  to  any 
newly  arrived  foreigner  who  declares  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen ;  that  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  endowment,  either  capitalized  or  in  the  form  of  annual  ex- 
penditutes  for  a  series  of  years  for  the  benflt  of  the  Indians,  though  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Government  as  to  specified  objects,  should  be  provided  for  every  tribe  or  band 
which  is  deprived  of  its  roaming  privilege  and  conliued  to  a  diminished  reservation  ; 
«uuh  an  endowment  being  not  in  the  natiireof  a  gratuity,  but  iu  common  honesty  the 
right  of  the  Indian  on  account  of  his  original  interest  in  the  toll. 
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(3)  TI;at  iiiasniach  as  the  progress  of  onr  iodustrial  enterprise  bns  cut  these  people 
oft'  fro"i  modes  of  livelihood  entirely  saflicient  for  their  wants,  and  for  which  they 
were  qualified,  in  a  degree  which  has  been  the  wonder  of  more  civilized  races,  by  in- 
herited aptitudes  and  by  long  pnrsuit,  and  has  left  them  utterly  without  resonn-c, 
they  have  a  claim  on  this  account  again  to  temporary  support  and  to  snch  assistance 
as  may  be  nccesary  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  meanswhich 
shall  be  compatible  with  civilization. 

Had  the  settlement  of  the  United  States  not  been  extended  beyond  the  frontier  of 
1867,  all  the  Indians  of  the  continent  would  to  the  end  of  time  have  fonnd  upon 
the  plains  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  food  and  clothing.  Were  the  westward 
conrse  of  population  to  be  stayed  at  the  barriers  of  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  ire- 
niendons  inroads  made  npon  their  hunting  grounds  since  18(>7,  the  Indian  wodIiI 
still  have  hope  of  life.  But  another  snch  five  years  will  see  the  Indians  of  Da- 
kota and  Montana  as  poor  as  the  Indiaus  of  Nevada  and  southern  California— 
Uiat  is,  reduced  to  au  habitual  condition  of  suffering  for  want  of  food.  The  free- 
dom of  expansion  which  is  working  these  results  is  to  us  of  incalculable  value. 

To  the  Indian  it  is  of  incalculable  cost.  Every  year's  advance  of  our  frontiertakea 
in  a  territory  aslargo  as  some  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  We  are  richer  by  hnndreda 
of  millions.  The  Indian  is  poorer  by  a  large  part  of  the  little  he  has.  This  growth 
is  bringing  imperial  greatness  to  the  nation.  To  the  Indian  it  brings  wretched- 
ness, destitution,  beggary.  Surely  there  is  obligation  found  in  considerations  hke 
these,  requiring  us  in  some  way,  and  in  the  best  way,  to  make  good  to  these  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  soil  the  loss  by  which  we  so  greatly  gain.  Can  any  principle  of 
national  morality  be  clearer  than  that,  wli<<n  the  expansion  and  development  of  a 
civilized  race  involve  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  only  means  of  snbsistence  pos- 
sessed by  the  members  of  a  less  fortunate  race,  the  higher  is  bonnd  as  of  simple  riglit 
to  provide  for  the  lower  some  substitute  for  the  means  which  it  has  destroyed  f 

The  substitute  is  of  course  best  realized,  not  by  systematic  gratuities  of  food  and 
clothing  continued  beyond  a  present  emergency,  but  by  directing  these  people  to  new 
pursuits  which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  progress  of  civilization  upon  the  conti- 
nent; helping  them  over  the  lirst  rough  places  on  "the  white  man's  road,"  and 
meanwhile  supplying  snch  snbsistence  as  is  absolutely  necessary  during  the  period 
of  initiation  and  experiment. 

Unused  to  manual  labor  and  physically  disqualified  for  it  by  the  habits  of  tb« 
chase,  unprovided  with  tools  and  implemeuts,  without  forethoaght  and  withoataelf- 
coutrol,  siugnlarly  susceptible  to  evil  influences,  with  strong  animal  appetites  and  no 
intellectual  tastes  or  aspirations  to  hold  those  appetites  in  check,  it  would  be  tv 
assunie  more  than  would  be  taken  for  granted  of  any  white  race  under  the  same  con- 
ditions to  expect  that  the  wild  Indian  will  become  industrious  and  flmgal  except 
through  a  severe  course  of  industrial  instruction  and  exercise  under  restraint. 

Tbeenactmentof  thelawprovidingfor  land  in  severalty  and  citizensbip 
marks  a  crisis  in  Indian  afiairs.  The  Indian  when  clothed  with  citizen- 
ship will  be  no  longer  the  ward  of  the  nation.  When  this  right  has  been 
conferred  be  becomes  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts  in 
the  State  or  Territory  within  which  he  resides.  He  must  rely  upon  his 
own  resources  to  secure  protection.  He  can  no  longer  look  to  the  In- 
dian agent  for  assistance,  nor  will  he  be  subject,  to  his  control.  The 
Government  will  no  longer  be  bonnd  to  do  more  for  him  than  it  assumes 
to  do  for  every  other  citizen. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  present  condition  of  the  adnlt  In- 
dians will,  1  believe,  recognize  the  fact  that  the  larger  number  b.are  not 
reache<l  that  stage  in  the  road  to  civilization  which  will  enable  tbemto 
intelligently  perform  the  duties  and  meet  responsibilities  that  ftUov 
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citizenship.  In  their  ignorance  of  oar  language,  methods,  and  cnstoms, 
left  to  their  own  resources,  they  are  likely  to  become  the  prey  of  nn- 
scrnpalous  men.  Experience  Las  shown  that  there  can  be  little  Lope 
that  the  nnedacated  adult  Indian  will  ever  be  able  to  comprehend  or 
intelligently  perform  the  daties  incident  to  citizenship.  Shall  we  al- 
low another  generation  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  ? 

More  than  twenty  thousand  of  their  children  now  of  school  age  are 
without  school  privileges.  They  are  growing  up  without  knowledge  of 
oar  language  and  consequently  with  an  imperfect  conception  of  our  in- 
stitutions, learning  the  vices  rather  than  the  virtues  of  our  civilization. 
Oar  self  interest,  as  well  as  the  higher  sentiments  cf  justice  and  human- 
ity, demand  that  the  subject  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its  great  im- 
portance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours  very  respectfully, 

John  B.  Biley, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

The  Seobetaby  of  the  Interior. 
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Exhibit  No.  1.— Statistical  Tables. 

1.  Government  boarding  schools  under  control  of  bonded  superintendents. 
H.  GoTemmeut  boarding  schools  under  control  of  Indian  agents. 

3.  Government  day  schools  nnder  control  of  Indian  agents. 

4.  Contract  boarding  schools. 

5.  Contract  day  schools. 

6.  Mission  schools  supported  by  religions  societies. 
Exhibit  No.  2.— Congressiovax,  Appropriations. 

1.  Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887. 

2.  Appropriations  nnder  treaty ;  interest  and  other  funds,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1887. 

3.  Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1888. 

4.  Statement  of  special  appropriation  for  school  buildings. 

5.  Statement  showing  amoant  expended  for  school  buildings. 

6.  Summary  showing  condition  of  general  appropriations  for  erection  and  repairs 

of  school  buildings  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887. 
Exhibit  No.  3.— Statistical  Table  showing  number  op  Indians,  number  of 

children,  school  accommodations,  and  number  of  children  for  which 

no  school  facilities  have  been  provided. 
Exhibit  No.  4.— School  Employes. 

1.  Boarding  schools  controlled  by  superintendents. 

2.  Boarding  schools  controlled  by  Indian  agents. 

3.  Day  schools  controlled  by  Indian  agents. 
Exhibit  No.  5.— Bonded  Superintendents. 

1.  Names  and  post-ofiSce  addresses. 

2.  Written  reports. 
Exhibit  No.  6.— Indian  Agents. 

1.  Names  and  post-office  addresses. 

2.  Written  reports. 
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Exhibit  No.  1. 

Table  No.  1.— ABSTRACT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OP  THE  BOARD- 
ING-SCHOOLS UNDER  CONTROL  OF  BONDED  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Name  of  scbool. 


Albnqneiqne — 

Carlialu 

Chilocoo 

Fort  Hall 

Fort^terensoD.. 

Fort  Yuma 

Genoa.. 1 

Grand  Janction.... 
Haskell  Inetituie  . 

Pawnee 

Salem  — 


Total. 


Location. 


Albnquerqne,  N.  Hex  . . . 

Carliale,  Pa 

C:bUocco,  lod.  T 

BliU'kfuot,  Idaho 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak 

VuniaCity,  Ari£ 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Grand  Jnnc-tion,  Colo  ... 

Lawrence,  Sons 

Pawnee  Agency,  Ind.  T 
Salem,  Greg 


m 
U 


1-9 

•  s 


175 
600 
2U0 
lOU 

m 

ISO 
150 

65 
350 

75 
200 


2,240 


617 
219 


204 
35 
33« 
113 
2US 


2,150 


Si 

aS 
t-  a 
■«1 


138 

S47 

166 

58 

67 

63 

171 

15 

273 

75 

185  I 

1,753  I 


Coat 


18 
46 
28 

7 
17 
17 
21  I 

8 
S7 
12  I 
18  I 


8D,Ma.2l- 
26,687.96 
•«ll7S.«0 
17,487.47 
*11,290.00 
29k  147. «( 

57,827.74 
•11,190.00 
35^747  71 


229       297,89:.a 


•Estimated, 


Table  Wo.  a.— ABSTRACT  OP  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OP  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT-BOARDING  SCHOOLS  UNDER  CONTROL  OP  INDIAN  AGENTS. 


Location. 


Colorado  Siver  agency: 
Agency 

San  Carlos  agency: 
Agency 

Pima  agency : 

Agency 


D.iKOTA.' 

Cheyenne  Biver  agency : 

IJoys 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  BmU  agency: 

Crow  Creek  agency  

Lower  Bmli  B)tency 

DeTil's  Lako  aKencv : 

Boys' Industrial 

Pine  Kidge  agency : 

Agency. 


Sisseton  agency: 

Sisseton  Industrial . . 
Standing  Bock  agency : 

Agency  Industrial.. 

Agricultural 

Yankton  agency : 

Agency 


Lemhi  agency : 
Agency , 

N«z  Perci  agency : 
Lapwai 


t       I     g 


B    . 


»5 

I* 


Cott- 


01 

10  1 

117 
66 

12! 
12 

80 

10 

25 

10 

CI 

10 

u 


*«.6l9i51 
4.9</:.«S 
9,042.14 

7,977.45 

«,9S7.(a 
Sh«M.C4 

S,191.M 

I1.63ia 

•15,985.00 

ILIAR 

7,4Si:» 

10^001. 15 

>,«Si98 
•.644.n 


'Ssiimated. 
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Table  No. «.— ABSTRACT  OP  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT BOARDING-SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Locktlon. 


IMDIAH  TKBBITOBT. 

Chef  en  oe  and  Arapabo  agency : 

Arapaho 

Cheyenne 

Ekiwa.  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency : 

Kiowa  auil  Comanche 

Wichita 

Ouge  and  Ka<r  agency : 

Kaw 

Oaage 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  agency : 

Ponca 

Oroe  ...  

Qnaraw  agency: 

Qnapaw 

Senet-a,  Shawnee  and  Wyandotte ... 
Sac  and  Fox  agency: 

Ahaentee,  Shawnee 

Sao  and  Fox 


Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  agency : 

Kiekapoo 

Pottawatomie 

Sac  and  Fox,  and  Iowa 


MIltKEgOTA. 


White  Earth  agency : 

Agency 

LmchXake 

Rod  Lake 


BbcUeet  agency : 
Agency 

Craw  agency : 
Agency 

Fort  Peck  agency : 
Poplar  Creek . .. 


KKBBASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  agency : 

Oroalia 

Winnelngo 

Santee  and  Flandreaa  agency : 
Agency 


KIVADA. 


Nevada  agency : 
Pyramid  Lake. 


K>W  MEXICO. 


Uescalero  agency : 
Agency 

Xar^Jo  agency : 
Agency 


Grande  Sonde  agency : 
Agency 

Kiansath  agency : 

Agwicy 

Xaiaaz 


100 
100 


125 
100 


70 
150 


60 
lOv 


20 
60 
150 


75 


r 


•Katlmated. 


90 
118 


125 
111  ; 


202 


OSj 
90  ' 


92 


63  I 


mS 

A  1 


00 
148 

61  1 
103 

95 
65 

78 
63 

60 
95 

41 
81 

96 
57 

Oft 
34 

42 
47 
51 

25 
80 
SO 

107 
66 

77 

62 
89 
49 

36 

21 

53 

47 

133 


57 


65 

86 : 

70, 


10  I 
10  I 


10 
10 


10 
10 


Cost 


11 

17 


10 


*9,4ta7t 
11,761.94 

10,901.76 
10,  221. 71 

*8.5«8.0O 
•16,480.00 

8,«460.64 
4,861.41 

4,043.03 
5,671.3d 

6,399.31 
4,33».2<l 


3,888.31 
4,855.75 
8,868.47 


6,870.37 
2,737.42 
3,929.54 


•4,200.00 
6,881.91 
13,994.89 


6,496.80 
6,608.60 

•11,700.00 


8, 012. 16 

5,056,13 
7,831.33 

5,714.74 

9.619.54 
6,091.77 
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Table  No.  a.-ABSTRACT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT BOARDING-SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Coutinuetl. 


Location. 


OIIEOON— oontloaecl. 


Siletz  agency : 

Agency 

TTmatUla  aguncy : 

Agency 

Warm  Springs  agency : 

Agency 

Sin-e-nia-sbo 


TJlntah  and  Ooray  agency : 
Agency 


WASHIROTOII. 

If  eah  Bay  agency : 

Agency 

Kiaqnally  and  SkokomUb  agency : 

OhelalUs 

Piiyallup 

SkokomUh 

Qninaielt  agem^y : 

Agency 

Yakima  agency : 

Agency 


WI8C0H8IK. 


Green  Bay  agency : 
Menomonee 


Shorbone  agency: 
■Wlndffiver... 


Total. 


35 


SO 

SO 
80 
40 

SO 

140 


100 


8a 


4,240 


«  a 


73 
83 

09 

38 

33 

SS 

49 

87 
50 

23 

124 

110 

122 


4,731 


•Si 

g  « 


15 


81 


81 


8,487 


J3  « 


10 


10 


I* 

9 


12 


472 


Cort. 


«8,S7t.<H 

9,»l.«9 

S,  803.58 
5,?74.7» 


"3,375.01) 


S,SS7.9e 

4,e8&» 

2,754.81 

48ii.n 


8,41J.« 


li«5.4« 


422,U9.U 


*Bitlmated. 
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Table  No.  8.— ABSTEACT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT DAY  SCHOOLS  UNDER  CONTROL  OF  INDIAN  AGENTS. 


Lacation. 


Pliok  SKcocy : 
PapaKO.... 


CAUFOBMU. 


Hoopa  Valley  agency: 

Hoopa  Valley 

Miasion  agency : 

Agua  Callente  No.  1 . 

Agna  Caliente  No.  2. 

Coahnila 

ta  Jolla 

Ilesa  Grande 

Protrero 

Pauma 

Rincon 

Sao  Bernardino  ...... 

San  Jaolnto  

Santa  Taabel 

Temecnla 

Koond  Valley  agency : 

Headqnaxtera 

Lower  qnarters 


COU>RADO. 

Soothem  TTte  agency: 

Agency 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  Biver  agency : 

No.  1  (Hnmu'a  camp) 

No.  2  (Cook's  camp) 

No.  3  (Charger's  camp) , 

No.  4  (Swift  Bird's  camp) 

No.  5  (On-the.Tree'B  camp) 

No.  6  (SI.  Stephen's  camp) , 

No.  8  (Plum  Creek) , 

Oow  Creek  and  Lower  BmI6  agency: 

White  Kiver 

Devil's  Lake  agency: 

Tnrtle  HonntalD 

Xnrtle  Mountain,  boys' 

Pine  Ridge  agency: 

No.  1  agency  

No.  2  (White  Bird's  camp)   

No.3 

No.4 

No.  (Red  Dog's  camp) 

No.6        

No.  7  (Metlicine  Root  creek) 

No.  8 

KoMbud  agency: 

Agency , 

Black  Pipe  crook 

t'.ttm  Creek 

Little  Oak  creok 

Little  White  river 

Oak  Creek 

Paas  Creek .. 

Uod  Leaf  t*  camp. 

Ring  Thnnder  camp 

Scabby  ('reek 

W  hit«  Thnnder  creek 

Pino  Creek   

Bip  Oak  creek 

"at  Meat  creek 

Staudiug  Rock  agency: 

No.  I 

No  2 


H        Grai 


No.3 

Cannon  Ball . . 
Grand  River  . 


«bC 


75  S.  E. 


56  S.  K. 

85  S.  £. 

75  S.  E. 

85  &  B. 

115  S. 


35  E. 

75  8.  B. 

7  N. 

60  S.  E. 

120  S.  £. 

60  S. 


H  £. 


W. 
W. 

N. 
N. 
W. 
N- 
W. 


20  S. 


M 


N.W. 
N.W. 


N. 
N. 
N.E. 


N.W. 
N.E. 
N.E. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

N. 

N.E. 
N.W. 
W. 


IN. 
I  N.E. 


12  W. 


N. 
N. 
8. 
N. 
S.W. 


s 


30 


25 


30 


.3     . 


50 


20 


g  4> 


25 


28 

21 

7 
22 
34 
13 
12 
11 
2U 

9 

"I 
17 
17 

31 
26 


10 


10 
14 
13 
12  . 
17  . 
12  I 
]» 

10  I 

12  ! 
19  I 

I 
31 
41 
88 
44 
37 
50 
34 
32 

21 
33 
2U 
24 
29 
10 
24 
•U 
28 
15 
29 
18 
17 
27 

24 

32 
13 
60 
60 


10 


10 
6 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
9 

"  I 

Jc| 

10 
10 
10  I 


»^ 

>>  JT 

Ost. 

H 

a 

» 

1 

$900.00 

2 

1,285.86 

720.00 

578.00 

720.00 

1 

7-20.00 

720.00 

7'.!0.00 

720.00 

016.3(1 

422.60 

720.00 

7-20.  OO 

630.00 

2 

840.00 

2 

640.00 

1 

925.16 

1 

266.45 

1 

b-.'0. 64 

1 

610.56 

1 

607.44 

1 

595.49 

1 

603.71 

1 

100.30 

1 

550.00 

1 

720.00 

1 

360.00 

IV 

10 

i 

10 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

10 

1 

10 

1 

10 

.  I 

10 

2 

10 

2 

664.41 
675. 37 
672. -a 
686.63 
683.89 
073. .« 
547.84 
556.44 

900.00 
9110. 00 
600.00 
825.00 
C0O.(IO 
138.00 
600.00 
liOO.  00 
900.00 
61)5.  72 
900.00 
305.00 
3.15.00 
557.74 

64a  18 

645  57 

6-22.81 

1,675.91 

1,676.18 
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Table  No.  8.— ABSTRACT  OP  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT  DAY  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


LocatioD. 

u 

-a 

i  & 
|i 

Capacity. 

1. 
II 

>> 

H 

II 

■<i 

i 

Zi 

5" 
1 

a 

• 

It 

a 

in 

Cost 

INDIAH  TEHRITOBT. 

• 

Qnapaw  Agency : 

25  N.W. 
2  N. 
9  N.W. 

30 
40 
30 

40 
40 
40 
20 
40 
40 
30 
40 

60 

60 

50 
50 

30 
30 

12 

r.fl 

30 

so 

30 
40 

18 
20 
12 

47 
19 
45 
16 
23 
22 
22 
27 

35 

50 

38 
16 

59 
40 

12 

46 
11 

55 
27 

19 

21 
120 
45 
30 
22 
21 
28 

30 
20 
41 
41 

38 
07 

13 
15 

7 

27 
9 

18 
9 

15 
9 
8 

13 

.    10 

32 

23 
7 

38 
34 

5 

21 
9 

44 

IC 

19 

8 
15 
18 
13 

8 
13 

8 

26 
9 

13 
0 

13 

3U 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
IV 

10 
9 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 
3 

6 

7 
7 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

I 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1  ' 

M80.00 

Hodoo 

480.01) 

m.M 

HICBIOAX. 

Mackinac  agency: 

Baraga 

400.00 

Hannahville 

400.00 

400.  no 

ISO  N.W. 

5w.oa 

Middle  Village 

400.00 

400.00 

400.00 

Iroquois  Point 

300.00 

MI.XNE80TA. 

"White  Earth  agency : 

Klce  Elver..... 

18  N. 

49L11 

MONTANA. 

Fort  Bellinap  agency: 

1,603.85 

NEBRABKA. 

Santee  and  Klandreau  agency : 

Flandrean 

ooaoo 

OOOlOO 

NKVAIIA. 

Nevada  agency : 

Walker  Elver 

75  S. 

l,4a9.W 

Western  Shoshone  agency  : 

Airencv .... 

416.00 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Uescalero  aeency : 

45  N. 

75  S.W. 
180  S.W. 

35  S. 

3W.00 

Pneblo  agency : 

San  Felipe 

715  1! 

778.16 

WASHINCTOK. 
Keah  Bay  agency : 

Qaillehute 

913.3; 

766.U 

Qninaielt  agency : 

Qneets  villagu 

15  N. 

415  U 

WISCOKBIH. 

Green  Bay  agency : 

300.00 

Hobart 

45  S.E. 
45  S.E. 

60 
45 
80 
40 
40 
30 

35 
25 
25 
25 
4U 
40 

400.00 

Oneida  No.  1 

400.00 

Oneida  No.  2      

240.40 

Oneidn  No.  3 

moo 

Oneida  East  

10         1, 
10  1       1 

10        1 
10         1 
10         1 

10        1 

10        1  . 

10        2; 

300.00 

Stockbrldge 

300.00 

La  Pointe  agency : 

Fond  da  Lac 

70  N.E. 
120  N.E. 

75  8.E. 

75  S.W. 

70  S.W. 
150  N.W. 

too  00 

57103 

NO  00 

Lao  Coortee  Oreilles 

600.00 

Pah.qaay-ah-wong 

Termillion 

M.\: 

1,050.00 

Total 

3,114 

3,  1'.'3 

1,894 

1'^, 

57, «« 
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Table  No.  6.— ABSTRACT  OF  STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF  MISSION 
SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED  BY  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 


Kame  and  location. 

Distance  from 
agency,  miles. 

Society. 

Whole 

nnmber 

attending. 

anoe.    , 

1 

DAKOTA. 

Chesaano  Elver  agency : 
FortSnlljr 

Flora  bottom  ... 

lOS 

35  SE 

American  Mlaaonary 

Association. 
do 

45 

7 

32               10 
»  '■             1 

do 

20                1  i             » 

Dakota  Misalon  Ko.  1 .. 

18  w 

do 

34  1              S  1             f 

Daki)taMi8aiooNo.2.. 
Dakota  Mission  Mo.  3. . 

mW...; 

do 

18 
81 
29 
40 
38 
20 

14 

7                • 

208    

.do                .... 

5               * 

Dakota  Mission  No.  4 . . 

60  \V  

....do 

7  .             < 

Dakota  Mission  Ko.  5. . 

m\v 

do 

2('             9 

Dukoto  Mission  No. «. . 

63  W 

......do  

*  i            1- 

Dakota  Mission  No.  7. . 

...do .......  ....... 

t  I             * 

.Stnn<liiiB  Kock  aeency : 
DakoU  Mission 

do 

'5                 3 

Orand  River 

30  SW 

Greenwood 

do.., 

Presbyterian    Board 
Foreign  Missions. 

Catholic 

60               21  !            U 

Yankton  agenc; : 

PresbTtcrian 

44 

30 

30 
31 

3 

23  1              M 

WISCOKSIK. 

Green  Bay  agency : 

St  Joseph's 

28 

18 
14 

3 

10 

La  Pointe  agency: 

RpdCliff 

RedClifl  ... 

do 

K 

Koand  Lake.  .......... 

Itound  Lake 

Wind  River 
Junction. 

Presbyterian    Board 
Foreign  Missions. 

Catholic -- 

10 

WTOXUtO. 

Shoslione  agency : 

St  Steplien's  Mission.. 

• 

Total 

484 

215 

IS 
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Exhibit  No.  2. 

Table  Wo.  1.— SCHOOL  APPROPRUTIONS  MADE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

ENDED  JUNE  30,  1887. 


Furposo  of  appropriation. 


I  Amonnt. 


Snpport  of  lodian  day  and  indastrial  mhools,  aud  for  other  edncatlooal  parpoeea 

C<»stmation  and  repair  of  school  balldings 

Purchase  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  jrnats,  and  swine  

Support  aud  education  of  Indian  children  In  Aiaska  

Support  of  Indian  Rclioal  at  Chiloccn,  Indian  Territory  

Purchase  of  niateriai,  erection  of  shops  nnd  out^buildings,  and  repairs  at  Chillocco  school 

Pay  of  Buperintendeut  at  Chiiocco  school 

Support  of  Indi.in  school  at  CrtrilHle.  Fa 

Pay  of  Cupt  R.H.Ftatt  as  stipuvintendent  at  Carlisle  school 

Support  or  Indian  school  at  Salem,  Ong 

Pay  of  f>nperlntendeutat  Salem  school 

CompletloD  of  buildlnes,  repairs,  and  fencing  at  Salem  school  

Support  of  Indian  school  at  Uenoa,  Nebr 

Coostraction  uf  new  bnildinfn  nnd  repairs  at  Genoa  school  

Snpport  and  cilncation  of  120  Indian  papila  at  Hampton,  Ya 

Support  of  Indian  school  at  Lawrence,  Anns  

Pay  of  snperintendent  at  Lawrence  school 

Purchase  of  material,  erection  of  shops  and  ont-buildinps,  and  repairs  at  Lawrence  school 

Completion  of  bnildinf^s  and  purchase  of  ulditionnl  croundH  for  Lawreucn  srhool  

Snpport  and  ednoatlon  of  200  Indian  pupils  at  Lincoln  Inatitntion,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Sapportof  ISOIndian  pupils  at  Saint  lEnatius  Mission  school,  Montana 

Care,  support,  and  edncation  of  300  Indian  pnpils  at  schools  In  States  and  Territories 

CoUectiiiK  and  transportinf;  children  to  ana  from  Indian  schools,  and  for  expenses  in  plac- 
ing children  in  white  families  

Total 


««5O,0flO 
S^OOO 

10,000 

20,000 

80, 625 

2,000 

l.SOO 

80,000 

1,000 

33.000 
1,S00 

s,ooo 

29,  Villi 

10,000 

20,  040 
Cl,2ii0 
2, 000 
4,750 
SK.OOO 
33,400 
22,600 
SO,  100 

28.000 


1,211,415 


Table  Wo.  9.— TREATY,  INTEREST,  AND  OTHER  FUNDS  SET  ASIDE  FOR 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1887. 


Name  of  tribe. 


Apache,  Kiowa,  andConumches... 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoee 

Ohippewaa  of  lllsslssippi 

Craws 

Miamieaof  Kansas 

QnapawB 

Peonao,  etc 

Uoleb 

Shoshones  and  North  Arapahoes  . . 

g««g» 

Pawnees 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Misstsaippt . 

Sionx 

Utsa 


Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missoari. 

lowas 

Pottawatomies 

Kiekapoos 

Btoclbridges 

Baonacks 

BelaeFort 

Kansas  Indians 

Ket  Perces 


Total. 


Name  of  agency. 


Kiowa 

do 

White  Earth 

Crow 

Quapaw  

do 

do 

Grande  Rood* 

Shoshone 

Osage 

Pawnee 

Sac  and  Fox,  Indian  Territory. 

Crow  Creek  andSantee 

Different  Ute  agencies,  eco., 

at  Grand  Junction 

Pottawatomie 

do 

do 

do 

Green  Bay , 

Fort  Hall 

LaPointe 

Osage  

tttx  Perces 


Amonnt. 


tl,200 
m» 

4,000 
720 
48(1 

1,000 
000 

3,000 

1,500 

9,000 
5,000 
0,500 

8,000 
1.030 
3,375 
4,870 
4,310 
400 
400 
1,030 
4,425 
1,840' 


.1 


63,700 


Set  apart  for  schobls  from  various  appropriations  made  under  treaty  and  as  a  gratuity  (estimated), 
»100,000. 

SUMMAKY  (Tables  1  and  2). 

School  appropriations  made  for  the  flseal  year  ended  June  30. 1887 $1,211,415 

Treaty,  interest^  and  other  funds  set  aside  for  school^or  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1887.         63, 700 
Bat  WMtrt  for  schools  from  various  appropriations  made  nnder  treaty  and  as  a  gratoity  (esti- 

awSd) :..... ....: ..:....    100,000 

•     Total , '. 1,376,116 
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Table  UTo.  3.— SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS  MADE   FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAB 

ENDING  JUNE  30,  1888. 


Purpose  of  appropriation. 


Amomik 


Support  of  Indian  day  and  Industrial  schools,  and  for  other  edooational  parpooet 

Constmotion  and  repair  of  school  balJdinics  

Forohaae  of  horses,  oattlo,  sheep,  coats,  and  swine 

Snpportandedncationof  Indian  children  in  Alaska 

Support  of  Indian  s«bool  at  Cbiloooo.Ind.  Territory 

Purchase  of  cnatarial,   erection  of  shops  and  outbnildinKs,  and  repairs  at  Chilooco 

school 

Pay  of  superintendent  at  Chilooco  school 

Support  of  Indian  scfaool  at  Carlisle.  Pa 

PayofCapt.  R.  U.  Pratt  as  snperintendent  at  Carlisle  school 

PnrchSHe  of  additional  land  for  Carlisle  school 

Support  of  Indian  school  at  Salem,  Oreg 

Pay  of  snperintendent  at  Salem  school 

Suppoi  t  of  Indian  school  at  Grenoa,  Nebr 

Construction  of  shops  and  hospital  at  Oenoa  school .■■•. 

Support  and  educauon  of  120  Indian  pupils  at  Hampton,  Ya 

Support  of  Indian  school  at  Lawrence,  Eans - 

Pay  of  superintendent  at  Lawrence  school 

Purchase  of  material,  erection  of  shops  and  outbuildings,  and  repairs  at  Lawrence 

school  

Support  and  eduoatian  of  200 Indian  pupils  at  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Support  ot  150  Indian  pupils  at  Saint  Ignatins Mission  School,Montana 

Care,  snppor^  and  education  of  300  Indian  pupils  at  schools  in  States  and  Territories.. 
Collecting  and  transporting  children  to  and  aom  Indian  schools,  and  for  expenses  in 

placing  children  in  white  families 

Total 

TTnezpended  balance  of  appropriation  for  1887  (estimated) 

ATailable  from  Tarious  appropriations  made  under  treaty  and  as  a  gratoity,  estimated 
(see  table  No.  2) 

Total .-. 


«690,C(« 

i»,m 

20,000 

M,es 

1,000 

LSOO 
80,000 

1,000 
18,000 
35,000 

1,500 
29.  ?N 

0.000 
20.040 
T8,750 

2,000 

4,790 

33,400 

22,  ao 

50,100 
28,000 


301000 
It),  TOO 


1, 373, 015 


Table  Wo.  4.— STA.TEMENT  SHOWING  CONDITION  OF  SPECIAL  APPEO- 
PRIATIONS  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Purpose  of  appropriation. 


Erection  of  school  buildings  at  Santa  F6,  N.  Hex.  (1885). 
Erection  of  schools  and  outbuildings,  Cbilocco,  Ind.  Ter, 

Repairs  and  new  buddings  at  (3enoa,  Kebr 

Erection  of  shops,  etc.,  Haskell  Institute  

Completion  of  buildings  and  purchases  of  lands,  Haskell 
Institute 


Amount 
appropriated. 


Amonnt 
expended. 


AmoDstM 


$25,000.00 
2,000.00 
10,000.00 
4,  750.  UO 

58,000.00 


*1,850.6)< 
2,171.71 
4,204.20 


$23,000.00 

Mas 

7,828. 20 
545.80 


21.500.0}  I     M,900i00 


Table  UTo.  5.— STATEMENT  SHOWING  AMOUNT  EXPENDED  AT  DIFFEEEKT 
AGENCIES  AND  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  ERECTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


Agency  and  school. 


Albuqnerqnft 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Cheyenne  Biver 

Crow 

Crow  Creek 

Devil's  I/ake 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Peek 

Fort  Stevenson 

FortTnma 

Green  Bay 

Grand  Junction 

Grande Ronde  

Klamath 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita 

LaPointe 

Mackinac 

Mesoalero 

Mission 

NeabBay 

NezPerces 


Amount. 


$260.00 
8, 314. 45 
11,26&49 
8,309.00 
414. 35 
1,016.45  I 
210.  50  ' 
259.37  I 
4,  805. 40  I 
2,  208. 00 

059.63  I 

1,875.42 

75.00 

385.00 

614.50 

733.37 

326.82 

175.78 

600.40 

47.00 

558.00 


Agency  and  schooL 


Ammst 


IK  75 

m.» 
law 

154.00 
30.M 

273.30 
22187 
420LO* 
8WW 

1,171(0 
048.18 
58.M 

3,00&«J 
330.10 

2,4*05 
3l0i« 
4M5« 
llOcW 

i.m^ 

Total 4e,S4tl» 


Nevada. 

Niaqnally  and  S'Kokomlsh . 

Omdia 

Osage  and  Eaw 

Pine  Ridge 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  etc... 

Pottawatomie,  etc 

Pima 

Quapaw 

San  Carlos 

Santee 

Shoshone  

Sisseton 

Southern  TTte.- 

Standing  Rook 

Tongue  River 

Tulflip 

Warm  Springs 

Yankton 
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Takle  No.  6.— SUMMAST  SHOWING  THE  CONDITION  OF  OENEBAL  AP- 
PROPEUTION  FOE  ERECTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1887. 


Amonnt. 


Amount  on  hand  from  appropriatloiia  of  pteoeding  ysar 
Amount  appropriated. 

Amonnt  arallable  July  1, 18M 

Coatofnewaohoolboildlnss 

Coatof  tepain 

Balance  ramainiiigaiiezpanded  July  1, 1887 


fit,  804.  M 
6St(IOO.O0 


74,8M.M 


84,235.10 
12,109.00 


28,4(i«.M 
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Exhibit  No.  3. 

statistical  table  showing  number  of  indians,  number  of 
children,  school  accommodations.  and  number  of  children 
for  which  no  school  facilities  have  been  provided. 


Agency. 

a 

HI 

i 
U 

1 

Capacity  of  Got. 
emment  schools. 

Capacity  of  mis- 
sion schools  on 
Teaerrstions. 

£J.eS 

Boarding. 

Day. 

Boarding. 

Day. 

ABOOVA. 

Colorado  BiTor... 

2,732 
12,300 
4.870 

&50 

3,000 

647 

700 

1,728 

2,««5 
2,274 
2,337 
1,322 
4,873 
8,000 
1,S00 
4,700 
1,776 

1,432 

657 

1,400 

3,634 
4,182 
1,905 
1, 068 
1,049 
2,260 

380 

1,007 
7,300 

6,028 

2,020 
3,226 
2,280 
1,650 
2,917 
795 

550 
2,250 
1,000 

250 
760 
120 
140 

350 

1,122 
650 
576 
213 
1,090 
1,700 
820 
950 
494 

262 
114 
380 

875 
980 
520 
527 
250 
650 

80 

210 
1.460 

1,104 

670 
750 
600 
312 
705 
159 

200 
126 
50 

tw 

Pinm 

30 

HO 

San  Carlos.. 

CAUVOBMIA. 
Hoopa  Valley 

60 
300 
80 

!W 

Mission 

76 

lit 

lioonaValley 

4t 

Xul6  Biver 

COLORADO. 
SontbemVte 

25 

125 
40 
40 

in 

PAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River............ ...... 

70 
100 

80 
174 
225 
400 
160 
160 

75 

100 
20 
60 

350 
226 
250 
240 
150 
130 

40 
110 

90 

2S 

t& 

Crow  Creek  ao4  Lower  Brut6  .... 

4W 

DeTil'sLake 

130 

IS 

Fort  Bertbold 

18 

Fine  Ridge 

335 
150 

"jio" 



SM 

Rosebud *, 

Lin 

hisseton 

'       80 

5 

StaodineRook 

in 

Tankton 

20 

M 

IDABO. 
Fort  Hall 

» 

Lembt 

N 

lfezPerc6 

» 

mOIAN  TEBBITOBT. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapabo 

50 
15 
35 
20 
100 

471 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita.. 
OsageandEaw 

7W 

BS 

Ponca.  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  .... 

ifl 

4S 

'lOWA. 

N 

KAK8AB. 

IK 

MICHIOAH. 
Mackinac 

350 

100 
80 

l,Ut 

HnnmoTA. 
White  KaHh 

200 

285 

75 

444 

MOHTANA. 
Blackfeet 

47« 

«• 

Flathead  

200 

100 

no 

Fort  Belknan 

60 

SO 

m 

Fort  Peck 

160 

no 

60 

'".» 

415 

TongneRirer 
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Exhibit   No.  3.— STATISTICAL   TABLE    SHOWING   NUMBER   OP   INDIANS, 
NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN,  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Agency. 


Onab«  and  WlnDebafco 

8u(M  and  FlaattTean 

KSTASA. 

NeTsda 

Veatera  Sboahone 

MEW  MEXICO. 

Ueaealeto 

N»T^ ". 

PaeUo 

HOBTB  C&BOUMA. 

Eutem  Cherokee 

OBCOON. 

Crude  RoDde 

Klamath 

Slkiu 

UrastUta 

Warm  Springs 

UTAH. 

Uintah  and  Onray.... 

WASBISOTON  TEBirrOBT. 

ColTille 

NeahBay 

Kiaqnally  and  Skokomish . . . 

Qainaielt 

Tnlalip 

Xakama 

WISCONBIlf. 

OreenBay 

La  Points 

WTOMISO. 

Shoslione 

Total 


i! 


i 


2,882 
1,312 


4.558 
3,680 


450 
1»,277 
7,762 


3,000 


610 
075 
612 
HM 
1,000 


2,308  I 


3,150 
7»l 

1,712 
423 

1,223 

3,290 


III 

n 


3,000 
3,796 


l,f>00 


170,325 


533 
325 


950 
750 


100 
6.500 
2,149 


600 


100 
200 
150 
106 
2U0 


C25 
14U 
340 
00 
240 
660 


000 
935 


400 


40,165 


Capacity  of  Got- 
eroment  achoola. 


Boarding.    Uay. 


140 
75 


75 


35 

80 

200 


70 
150 
80 


100 


.50 
165 
30 
110 
140 


100 


15 
100 


30 


200 


350 
200 


5,810  '3,400 


Capacity  of  mis- 
aloD  schools  on 
leserrations. 


Boarding. 


60 
150 


300 


320 


150 


1.970 


Day. 


10 


280 


520 


0  9  oS 

SOjl  o, 

ja  — -  g 
"■§11 

nil 

•A 


308 


840 
680 


ISO 
6,420 
1,339 


320 


SO 
7U 
nil 
110 


460 


305 
50 

145 
20 

1311 

5:>o 


735 


320 


28,121 
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Exhibit  No.  4. 
boardino-schools  under  superintendbnts. 

Table  Wo.  1.— NAME.  POSITION,  TERM   OF  SERVICE,  AND   SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  SCHOOLS  UNDER  CONTROL  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

AliBCQUEBQIJE,  IV.  nEX. 


Name. 


P.F.Bnrke 

Henry  A.Koctor 

James  H.  Wroth 

Alice  L.  Koster 

UkroUnft  Burke 

Heroando  J.  Heasenger  . 

Anna  M.  Messenger 

Meriam  Eastman 

Sarah  A.  Briesbaoh 

Adeline  Savage 

Peter  Savage 

ZenasH.  Bliss 

David  S.  Patterson 

'Cliarl3s  Schroeder 

Herman  Seigel 

£liEsosth|F.  Pease 

£mma  F.  Cobam 

SamiialH.  Forest 

Adeline  Savage 

Reoassa  Henanl 


Position. 


Snpertntendent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Teacher 

do 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Industrial  teacher 

Carpenter 

Farmer 

Baker  

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

do 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct 

.Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Dea 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

F*b. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Feb. 


2,1886 
16.1888 

2,1880 
14,1887 
20,1887 
20, 1887 

7,188S 
ia,188< 
10.1887 
13,1886 

9,1887 
11,1887 
10,1887 

2,1887 
24,1886 
10,1887 

7,1886 

13. 1886 

10. 1887 


Termination 
of  service. 


June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  SO,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Nov.  11, 18<*6 
June  30, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30. 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Apr.  1,1887 
June  30. 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30^  1887 
Feb.  9,1887 
June  30, 1887 


CARLI8i:.E,  PA. 


R.H.  Pratt 

A.  J.  Standing 

O.  G.Oiven 

S.  3.  Gould 

Annie  S.  Ely 

Jamas  H.  Siobaitis .. 

C.  H.  Hepburn 

W.S.  CampbeU 

James  H  Richards . . 

C.  H.  Sem^le 

Edima  A.  Cutter..... 

V.I.  Booth 

K.L.Fisher   

M.  E.  B.  Phillips 

Lydia  E.  Dittes 

Be«i)le  Patterson 

Lizzie  A.  Shears 

Alice  U.  Seabrook... 

Kate  Irvine 

Flora  F.  Love , 

MableCrame 

Kate  Irvine 

Mary  E.  CampbeU... 
Anna  B.  Stafford  .... 
A.  M.  Worthington  . 

M.  Wilson 

M.  Burgess 

M.  F.  Hammond 

O.  T.  Harris 

A.  Woods  Walker... 

H.H.Cook 

T.  S.  Reigfaler 

George  W.  Kemp  ... 

Joseph  Wlsecoby 

Edwin  Schananden  .. 

David  MUler 

B.T.  Comman 

B.  T.  Comman 

A.L.  Haller 

Oliver  Harlan 

B.  Miller 

M.B.  Common 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent  . . 

Physician 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Clerk 

do 

Disciplinarian 

Agent  for  pupils 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Matron.  -.  

Assistant  matron 

In  charge  dining-room 

do ; 

Nurse 

Printer 

Carpenter 

Wagon-maker 

Tinner  

Shoemaker *.. 

Tailor 

Harness-maker 

Baker 

do 

Fanner 

do 

do 

Assistant  farmer 

......do 

Dairy  people 

do 


JniT 

July 

July 

Jnlv 

July 

Sept. 

Nov. 

July 

Nov. 

Jul.y 

Jul.v 

July 

July 

July 

Julv 

Sept. 

July 

July 

July 

Sept. 

July 

Sept 

Sent 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Jnlv 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

May 

July 

Feb. 

Feb. 

July 

Feb. 

July 

Feb. 


1,1886 
1.1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1686 
1,1886 
1,  1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1.1886 
1.1886 
1.1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1.1888 
1,1886 
1.1886 
1,1886 
J,  1888 
1.1888 
1,1886 
1.1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1888 
1.1886 
l,18W) 

■1,1888 
1,1886 
1,1886 

12, 1S87 
1,188(1 

15,1887 

15,1887 
1,1886 

15,1887 
1,1886 

15,1887 


June  30, 1SJ7 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct  31,1886 
June  SO,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1687 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
.Tune  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Aug.  31. 1886 
Juno  30. 1887 
June  30. 1887 
JuneSO,  1887 
June30.1MI7 
June  30, 1887 
Juno  30. 1887 
June  30. 1887 
June  80. 1887 
June  30. 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30. 1887 
June  30. 1887 
June  30. 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Apr.  30. 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Feb.  14,1887 
June  SO,  1887 
June  30, 18P7 
Feb.  14,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Feb.  14,180 
June  30, 1887 
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Table  No.  1.— NAME,  POSITION,  TEKM  OF   SERVICE,  AND   SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued. 

CAKIjISIjK,  pa.— Continned. 


Ifaine. 


Phil.  Nonoan 

S.  A  Jordiui 

H.E.Richitrriw>n.. 

GtoTge  Foalk 

■lane  H.  Dawson . . 

E.Carbett 

C.  Parker , 

H.  T.  Straasburg. 
Uarr  C.  Smiley... 

Fanny  Noble 

Annie  R.  Jordan. . 
Ella  L.  PattenwD. 
Ella  L.  Datterson. 


Poaition. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


I 


I 


Mnaioian,  and  painter  . . 

Boilers,  etc 

Property  (in  charge  of) . 

Teamster 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

do 

Hospital  cook 

Cook 

Laundress 

In  charge  of  small  boy. . 
do 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Julv 
I  May 
IJnly 
Jn\f 
July 
July 
Sept. 


1,1886 

1,1888 
1, 1880 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1880 
4, 1887 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1, 188B 
1,1886 
1,1886 


Termination 
of  service. 


June  30, 1887 

JoneSO,  1887 

July  31, 188S 

June  30, 1887 

i  Juue  30, 1887 

I  June  90,1887 

I  Apr.  30, 1887 

I  June  30, 1887 

I  June  80. 1887 

'June  30, 1887 

June  30, 1887 

Aui;.  31, 1886 

June  30, 1887 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$300 
540 
300 
360 
240 
240 
240 
24(1 
110 
480 
800 
600 
720 


CHILOCCO,  IIVD.  TEB. 


William  B.  Branham Superintendent . 

R.  T.  Simpson Clerk. 

ILCRiddell do. 

George  R.  Westfall. Physician  . 

E.  A.  Gray Disciplinarian 

BnrtDeer Prinoipal teacher . 

Gabl.  Warner do  . 

Prank  Mason do  . 

TbomasFratt do  . 

Mar    £.  Singleton do. 

Mary  Gray Teacher. 

HeniyBooIio do  . 

Heiirr  Box 

George  Washington 

Lnke8t«nton 

Bertha  V.Aspell... 

SatshTacia 

Mamie  Sheddan 

A.  L.  Branbam 

J.  W.  Bmce 

6.  C.  Hitchcock 

Posso  Warner 

William  Pearce 

Theodore  Pearce. . . . 

William  Barnes 

A.Toapan 

James  Whisenhnnt. 
Tburber  Thomas  .. 

Sarah  Facie 

Isabella  McDade do 

Mary  EaEle I do 

Jenny  Bagle do 

Anna  Brace : do 

Mary  Phelps Cook 

Whisenhnnt I do 

Uuzh  Phelps ,  Baker 

H.  B.  Califf Laundryman 

EUa«  White Laundress  ...... 

8.E.  Mickell Nurse '... 

S.  K.  Pollock Farmer 

Johnson  Lane Herder 

John  Myers Cadet  sergeant . 

Keoben  Oskry do 

Henry  Booliu do 

Eddie  Gre^sen do 

George  Smith do 

Homer  Segar do 

John  Block do 

I^ri  Frank do 

Artbar  Kestah do 

Bunt  Deer do 

Ponso  Warner do 

Ernest  Lnahbangh do 

Henry  Boolio do 

Carl  £ares do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Matron 

do 

Mechanic 

Shoemaker 

Blacksmith  and  wheelwright. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Gardener 

Herder 

Tailoress 


Jnly  1,1886 
July  1,188« 
Jane  15, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Jnly  1,1886 
July  1,1886 
Jnly  16, 1886 
Aug.  1,1886 
Aug.  16, 1886 
Oct.  1, 1886 
July  1,1886 
July  1,1886 
Jnly  18,1886 
Aug.  1,1886 
Aug.  16, 1886 
Sept.   1,1886 


Jnly 
Jnly 

July 
Jnly 
July 
July 


1,1886 

1,1886 

1,1886 

1,1886 

1,1886  1 

1,1886 


July  16, 1886 
Aug.  1,1886 
Aug.  16, 1886 
Oct  1, 1886 
Apr.  1,1887 
May  1,1887 
July  1,1886 
July  16, 1886 
Aug.  1,1880 
Aug.  16, 1886 
July  1,1886 
July  1,1886 
Apr.  1,1887 
July  1,1886 
July  1,1886 
Jnly  1.1886 
Jnly  1,1888 
July  1,1886 
Jnly  1,1886 
Jnly  1,1886 
Oct.  1, 1886 
May  16, 1887 
July  1,1888 
July  1,1888 
'  ■  1,1886 
1,1888 
1, 1888 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1887 


July 
July 
July 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Jan. 
Apr. 


June  30, 1887 
Juu(i  30, 1887 
Jmh  30,1887 
Jtiip  30,1887 
Jim.  30, 1887 
Jnlvl6,1886 
July  31, 1888 
AiiL'.  15,1886 
Am  31,1886 
Jli  30,1887 
Jim.  30,1887 
July  15,1886 
July  31, 1886 
Aug.  15, 1888 
Aug.  31, 1888 
June  30, 1887 
Jlilv  15,1886 
Juiio  30, 1887 
June  3u,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
July  15, 1886 
July  31, 1880 
Aug.  15, 1880 
Ang.31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Juno  30, 1887 
Jnne30,1887 
July  15, 1886 
July  31, 1888 
Aug.  IS,  1888 
Aug.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
May  15, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
Mar  15, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
Sept.  30, 1888 
Sept  30, 1886 
Sept  30, 1886 
Sept.  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Dec.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Juno  30, 1887 


$1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
600 
000 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
UOU 
600 
600 
800 
000 
600 
600 
600 

(too 

DUO 

500 

600 

6011 

600 

6U0 

600 

360 

18V 

StiO 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

800 

500 

5U0 

180 

500 

000 

180 

60 

80 

60 

80 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

80 
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Table  Wo.  1.— NAME,  POSITION.  TERM   OF   SERVICE,  AND  SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued. 

FOBT  BALI^,  IDABO. 


Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Termination 
of  service. 


SilaiT 

per 
annnm. 


Bnrrill  P.  Baker. ... 
Joseph  X>.  Everest. . 
OeorgeB.  Porter... 

Jobn  T.  Capps 

P.  H.  S.  Everest 

L.  M.  Capps 

Annie E.  Jones  .... 
Julia  E.  Everest  — 
Blauobe  B.  Jones .. 

Mary  J.Lyoos 

Masgie  E.  Kossell. 

HayWicbt 

Mary  E.  Jensen .... 
Minnie  TandeU.... 


Soporintendent 

do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher  . 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook  

do 

Iiaaodress 


July 
Nov. 
Jnly 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Deo. 
July 
Dec. 
July 
Oct 
Dec. 
July 
Jan. 
July 


LlSBt 

1.188(1 

1,1884 
18,1888 

6,1886 
16,1886 

1.1886 
16.1886 

1,1886 
14,1886 
18,1886 

1,1886 
19,1887 

1,1886 


Oct.  31, 
June  30, 
Oct.  17, 
Nov.  6, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Dec.  la. 
June  30, 
Sept.  14, 
Deo.  17. 
June  30, 
Jan.  13, 
Jane  30, 
June  30, 


1886 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
U87 


PORT  STEVENSON,  DAKOTA. 


George  W.  Scott 

J.  V.  Quick 

B.  Furman  Dnokett. . . 
Jobn  H.  MoLaugblin . 

Ma);gie  Talbot 

Knsemary  Spier 

Kosemary  Scott 

Emma  J.Jenkins 

CbHrlea  T.  Gudgell ... 

Henry  Earmascn 

Joseph  Winans 

Horace  Bissell 

LydiaStaley 

Mary  Staley 

Mary  Stalky 

LiEzie  Bartelo 

Mary  Bissell 

Mary  McLaughlin . . . . 

Mary  Wilkinson 

Pretty  Crow 

Cedar  Wood  Feather. . 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  physician 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Matron 

Shoe  and  harness  maker.. 

do 

Carpenter 

Tinner 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

do 

....  do 

Cook 

Laundress 

do 

Watchman 

do 


July 
July 
Dec. 
Jnly 
July 
July 
Jan. 
Aug. 
July 
Apr. 
July 
July 
July 
July 

An* 
Oct. 
Ju'y 
July 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1,1886 
5,1886 
4,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1866 
6,1887 
5,1886 
1,1886 
Me87 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1.1886 
22.1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 

1,  u-se 

1,1886 
24, 1887 
27.1887 


June  30, 1887 
Sept  20, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30. 1887 
June  30. 1887 
Jan.  5, 1887 
June  SO,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  3,1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  SO,  1887 
Oct.  8,1886 
Jnly  31, 18B6 
Sept.  30, 1886 
Jaue  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  24, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
JnneS0,18B7 
June  SO,  1887 


FOBT  WBA,  CA1.IFORN1A. 


MaiT  O'Neill 

J.  W.  Youngblood. 

Julia  Lamb 

Felicita  Byrne 

Josephine  Bochet. . 

Mary  Hepat 

Catharine  Early  . . . 

Mary  Castillo 

KoseNemdeh 

SnsDtag 

Mary  Sayenti 

Modesta  D  wyer  . . . 

Culounio 

Cbalico 

Camino 


Superintendent' 

Clerk  and  industruil  teacher. . 

Principal  teacher. 

Teacher  

Matron , 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Laundress 

do 

Assistant  laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Laborer 

Watchman 


July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Nov. 
July 
Sept. 
July 
July 
Oct. 


1886  1  Jane  30, 


1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 


June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30. 
Mar.  2S. 
Jnne  30, 
June  SO, 
1886  i  Oct.  31, 
18861  Juno  30, 
1886  I  Oct.  31, 
1886  I  June  30, 
1886  JuueSO, 
1886  June  30, 
1886   Jan.    8, 


1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
18tn 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
18(7 
1887 
US7 
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Table  No.   1.— NAME,  POSITION,  TERM   OF   8EEVICE,  AND  SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued. 

CSBNOA,  NBBRASKA. 


Kame. 

PotlUoo. 

Commence- 

mem 
of  aerrice. 

Termination 
of  aerviee. 

Salary 

per 
annom. 

Horace  R.  CbftM 

SupeTiDteDdent 

Jnly    1.1886 
Jnly    1,1886 
July    1,1886 
.July    1,1p86 
July    1,1886 
July    1,1886 
Nov.    1,1886 
Sept.  15, 1886 
Jnly    1,1886 
July    1,1886 
July    1,1880 
July    1,1886 
Jan.  17,1887 
Sept.   1,1886 
S<-pt.    1.1886 
July    1,1886 
Sept.  15, 1886 
July    l,188« 
Jan.     1,1887 
Jan.  17,1887 
Sept  15, 1886 
Sept.  16, 1886 
July    1,1  S86 
July    1,1886 

Jone  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  3(1, 1887 
,luno»0, 1887 
JnneSO,  1887 
June  30,  lf87 
Jnne30, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  SO,  1887 
Jane80,18»7 
June  SO,  1887 
JnneSO,  1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Jan.  15,1887 
Dec.  31,1886 
Jan.  16,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
JnneSO,  1887 
June  30, 1887 

$1,S<0 

1,000 

600 

Ed.  G.  Mcliillan 

PhTsician      .     ....... 

Bemie  M.  Johnston 

Prfnoipal  teacher.. ^ 

720 

600 

do 

600 

Ouie  M.  Abbott 

do 

6V0 

Tuuin  "Bflttftlyonn 

A  ssistant  teacher 

180 

720 

Assistant  matron  ....  . .  ... 

OOU 

Adeli*  Danville 

do 

180 

600 

^li^e  8.  Roy     ................. 

..  ..  do 

400 

180 

180 

Aunie  Williamson .' 

Cook 

400 

Amelia  Bernard... 

Assis  tan  t  cook ............... . 

180 

Ida  J.  McConnell 

Laandreas 

400 

Bertie  Irish    

.do 

400 

Elizabeth  ToanK -•■• 

....    do     

400 

180 

Storekeeper 

Carpenter 

180 

640 

John  W.  WilliamBon 

Farmer 

840 

OBAND  JUNCTION,  COI^OBADO. 


W.J.  Darla 

J.  J.  BobertaOD 

Tboa.  Griffith 

Minnie  Henderaon. .. 
Slinnie  Henderson... 
Frank E.  Wbitaon... 
Elisabeth  Williams. 

AlUe  HoKbes 

l(rs.F.  B.WhitMn.. 

Albert  flabliob 

IfAtUdft  J.  Shott 

AniwHnglies 

Leo*  KoeoUs 


Superintendent 

Physician  and  clerk., 

Pr&cipal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher... 

Matron 

Cook 

do , 

do 

Laundress 

do 

do 


Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Not. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

May 

Mav 

Dec. 

Deo. 

May 


8,1886 

4,1886 
20,1886 
15, 1886 

1,1887 
25,1886 
15,1886 

7,1888 

1,1887 
26,1887 

8.1886 
25,1886 

1,1887 


JnneSO,  1887 

*1,5C0 

June  30, 1887 

1,200 

Jane  30, 1887 

900 

Jan.  31,1887 

600 

June  30, 1887 

600 

June  SO,  1886 

720 

JnneSO,  1887 

720 

Apr.    3,1887 
May  25, 1887 

540 

540 

JnneSO,  1887 

540 

Deo.  17,1886 

480 

Apr.  80, 1887 

480 

June  30, 1887 

480 

HASKBI^L  INIITITI7TB,  KANSAS. 


Arthur  GnbowsUi ... 

Cliarlea  Robinson 

L.  F.  Limliert 

Paal  J.  HoKan 

M.  C.  Bidden 

Wm.  A.  Jenka 

JameaP.  Gorman 

Uxxie  J.  Giabowskii . 

man  M*yo 

Ann*  C.  Bamtlton — 

PitwOlla  B.  Wood 

AlibieCoItniie 

Gertie  UcCtoe 

IMI»H.Davia 

May  Kiley. 

Baohel  A.  Stanton. ... 

Oalt*  Bottaford 

Mn.J.C.  Davlea.... 

AHDoel  Beynolds 

B.B.  Peaira 

fMer  Tracy 

Mary  E.  Clapp 

L.  8.  Kowlcr 

S.  D.  Hamilton 

Prank  Htmter 

Albert  Kfnt 

Julia  V.  Wood 


Superintendent 

...do , 

Clerk  and  book-keeper. , 

do 

Phyaiciao 

Prmoipal  teacher 

do 

Teacht>r 

do 

do 

, do : 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

..do 

Head  waller 

do 


July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

July 

July 

July 

May 

July 

Sept 

July 

Oct 

Sept 

Jan. 

Feb 

Sept 

July 

July 

Oct 

July 

Sept 

Oct. 


1,1886 

l,ie87 

1,1886 
1,1 8S7 
1,1886 
1, 1886 
1,1887 

22, 1880 
1, 1867 
],168U 
l,188G 
1, 1880 

16, 1887 
1, 1886 

17. 1886 
1, 1886 

11,1886 

1,  me 

18,1887 

21. 1887 
26,1886 

1,1886 

1,1886 

16, 1886 

1,1886 

11,1886 

20,1886 


Deo.  31, 1886 
JnneSO,  1887 
Deo.  81, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
■Iiwe  3U,  1887 
Nov.  0,1886 
Junu.10, 1887 
Dec.  31,  1886 
Juiiu  .'iU,  1887 
Juno  3U,  1887 
June  31),  1 887 
May  15,1887 
Juue30,  lf87 
Sept.  11, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Oct  10,1886 
JnneSO,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
Feb.  20, 1887 
June  SO,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct  15,1886 
June  30,1887 
Sept  4,1886 
Sept  20, 1886 
Feb.  20, 1887 


$2,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1.  200 
1,000 


000 
000 
COO 
6>i0 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
900 
720 
640 
540 
300 
300 
300 
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Table   Mo.  1.— NAME.  POSITION,  TERM  OP  SERVICE,  AND  SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYfiS  IN  SCHOOLS,  ETC.— CoDtinued. 

HASKBI.I.  INSTITUTB,  KANSAS-ConUnned. 


Name. 


H.L.Eldridge 

Lkora  I/otkins 

.M.  L.£Idrid«;e 

KanaB.Biddle 

C  C.  Carson 

Betale  AnderBon  . . . 

Albert  Kent 

Ha^  JackaoD 

UarCha  Campbell . . . 

Edward  HartT 

Henry  Hopkins 

Sleldy  Sweezy 

Albert  Fonteaelle . . . 

Uziie  Smith 

Sallielf.  Hogan.... 

Maty  North 

Ollie  M.  Lewis 

Annie  E.  Warner... 

Clara  UoBride 

Bva  Anderson 

Snaao  Hawkins 

Jnlia  Sanndets 

Snsan  Hawkins 

Emily  Bayhille 

*  PhilllpPnit. 

Jobn  Bach 

Thos.  O.  Connell.... 

Chaa.  Moore 

G.  W.  Savage 

Thos.  Doyle 

Wm.  Templeton 

Henry  Sbnmaker... 

Oeorfce  Kenwlck 

Lorenzo  Soott 

Andrew  Lewis 

John  R.  Wood 

John  8.  Pratt 

David  H.  Lewis 

V.  S.  R«ese 

E.  K.  Kedward 

Mose  Van  Horn 

J.  M.  Cannon 


Podtdon. 


Head  waiter 

Hospital  nurse 

Zdo 

do 

Assistant  nnrse,  Ato 

Cook,  hospital 

Cook 

do 

do 

Assistant  oook 

do 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Assistant  seamstress 

do 

Tailoress 

....do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

do 

do 

do 

Carpenter jl 

Wafcon-maker 

Blacksmith 

do 

Eofiineerand  machinist.. 
Asst  eng.  and  machinist . 

Baker 

do 

do 

Night  watchman 

....do 

Storekeeper  

Farmer 

do 

do 

Gardener 

Shoemaker 

do 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


May  1,1887 
July  1,I88S 
Jane  16, 1887 
Ang.  2,1886 
Jnly  1,1886 
Sept.  11, 1886 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  II,  1886 
Feb.  1,1887 
Jnly  1,1886 
Oct  1, 1886 
Mar.  11, 1887 
Apr.  1,1887 
July  1,1886 
Feb.  14,1887 
Jnly  1.1886 
Nov.  25. 1886 
Jnly  1.1888 
Jan.  17,1887 
July  1,1886 
Jnly  1,1886 
Sept.  20, 1886 
Jan.  17,1887 
Mar.  9,1887 
July  1,1886 
21, 1887 
1,1886 
18,1887 
1.1886 
1.1R86 
1.1886 
8,1888 
21,1887 
1,1886 


Jan. 
Jnly 
Jan. 
July 
Dec. 
July 
Deo. 
Jan. 
Jnly 
Jan. 
July 
July 
Sept. 
Feb. 
July 
July 


5.1887 
1,1886 
1.1886 
9,1886 
1,1887 
6,1886 
1,1886 


Apr.  20. 1887 


Termination 
of  service. 


Jane  15. 1887 
July  24, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  15, 1887 
Sept.  1,1886 
Jan.  22,1887 
Sept.  10, 1886 
Jan.  31,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  30. 1886 
Feb.  17,1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  36, 1887 
June  30. 1887 
Sept.  15, 1886 
Feb.  28,1887 
Dec.  15,1886 
June  30. 1887 
Jnne30.1887 
Sept.  4. 1886 
Dec.  1M886 
Mar.  8,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  4,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Jane  80. 1887 
Jane  30. 1887 
Dec.  7,1886 
Jan.  30,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Jan.  1,1886 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  8.1886 
Jan.  31. 1887 
Jnue30.18B7 
May  1.M8S7 
Apr.  19,1887 
June  30, 1887 


PAWNEE,  INDIAN  TBRBITORT. 


Chaa.  A.Shaw 

H.  T.  Gordon 

Florence  McKenzie  .. 

Annie  N.  Gordon 

Core  Eyre 

Balph  J.  Weeks t. 

Jno.  B.  Cage 

H.  B  Akin 

LinnieShaw 

Carrie  L.  Davis 

Annie  F.  Akin 

M.  A.  BaUey 

LeIiaL.  Luoaii 

Annie  Howell 

Emily  Bay hylle 

Mary  Gillinghan , 

W.  C.Wright 

EllyDobto 

Annie  E.Wright 

Annie  W.  Hammock. . 
Eaphemia  Shemum . . . 

Annie  Speroots 

Jane  True 

Sarah  Still  Hawk 

Frank  Bayhylle 

Joseph  Carrion 

George  Howell 


Snperintendent 

......do 

Teacher , 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Assistant  seamstress. 

do 

do 

Baker 

do 

Cook 

do 

Laundreas ■ 

do   


do. 

do. 

Herder  . 

do. 

do. 


July 
Sent. 
July 

Sept. 
Jnly 


1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
2,1886 
1,1886 


Sept.  13, 1886 
July  1,1886 
Feb.  1,1887 
Jnly  1.1886 
Sept.  9.1886 
Feb.  1.1887 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  2,1886 
July  1.1886 
Nov.  14, 1886 
Apr.  12, 1887 
Jnly  1,1886 
Sept  8,1886 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  8. 1886 
Jan.  ],  1887 
Jnly  1,1880 
Sept.  13, 1886 
May  Ul.  1887 
July  1,1886 
July  11. 1886 
Nov.    7,1886 


AaK.31,IK6| 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1886 
Juno30, 1887 
Jan.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1886 
Jan.  31. 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31. 1886 
JnneSO,  1887 
Aug.  31. 1886 
Feb.  28, 1887 
JnneSO,  1887 
Aug.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Ang.3l,  18t« 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  20, 1887 
Deo.  31. 1886 
June  20, 1887 
July  10. 1886 
Nov.  6,1886 
Dec.  13.1886 
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Table   Wo.  1.— NAME,  POSITION,  TERM   OF  SERVICE,  AND  SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  SCHOOLS,  ETC.-Continned. 

SALEn,  OBBCiON. 


Kanic. 


Position. 


John  Lee i  Superintendent. 

L.T.  WiUI»m» Clerk. 


H.  H.  Booth. 
JowpliA.  Sellwood... 

L.  M.  Hensel 

Geo.  W.  Hntohison ... 

E.B.  Henral 

Jsoie  McE.  Graham.. 

Willie  Leros 

Wm.  F.  Weatherford. 

Cbtra  L.  Gllnian 

Letitia  M.  T.ee 

Eliia  L.  Horphy 

Minnie  J.  Walker 

Mary  T.  McGrade.... 

Klizabeth  Hndaon 

Philip  .Tones 

Fidncia  T.  Howell  ... 
Jmnie  HcE.  Graham.. 

LiiiieS.  Goodin 

Wm.  L.  Bright 

W.  G.  Savage 

Fnnk  J.  Beaty 

John  Gray 

SamL  A.  WiUker 

Wm.  L.  Hndson 

Lnther  Myers 

W.  H.  Utter 

Henry  Stere 

Walter  Brownell 

Charley  Frank 

SamLShelton 

Paschal  Bmoe 

Alex.  Dancan 

James  Maxwell 

Katie  L.  Brewer 

David  E.  Drawer 

John  Asher 

Frank  Catron  

Charles  PeEll 

Charles  Lewis 

Charles  Lewis 

Georee  Pinte 

Frank  Carson 

John  Adams. , 

Geori^  Pinte ... 

i'eugra  Logan 

Eliza  StrisUh 

Flora  Pearce 

SnaetteTemp 

Sarah  Pierce 


do 

Principal  teacher 

Physician 

do , 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

do , 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress , 

do 

Laundress 

Laundress  helper 

Cook 

do : 

do 

Farmer 

Gardener 

do 

Carpenter,  etc.. 

Shoe  and  hameas  maker. . 

Blacksmith,  etc 

Tinsmith,  etc 

TaUor  

Head  printer 

Baker 

do 

Butcher 

do 

Issue  clerk 

Hospital  steward 

Assistant  cook 

Disciplinarian 

.Cadet  sergeant 

do 


.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


July 

July 

Dec. 

July 

July 

Mar. 

July 

Fel). 

July 

Aug. 

Apr. 

July 

July 

July 

Jan. 

Ang. 

July 

JulV 

Feb. 

Feb. 

July 

Aug. 

Apr. 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Uay 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

July 

May 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

Tnly 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

July 

July 

July 


1,1886 
1,1886 
8,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 

23,  1887  , 
1,1886 

M,  1887 
1,1X86 
1,  I81I6 
7.1887 
l,lli86 
1,1886 
1, 1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,18^ 
1,1X86 
1.1877 

H,  IfS? 
1,1886 
1,  18X6 

11, 1867 
1,1886 

1,1886 
1,1886 
I,1^88 
1.1686 
1.1886 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1, lfe7 
1,1887 
1, 18H7 
1, 188SI 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1880 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1, 1886 
1,1886 


Termination 

Salary 

per 

June  30, 1887 

«l,iS00 

Nov.  23, 1886 

1,200 

June  30, 1886 

1,200 

June  30, 1886 

1,200 

I)pc.  31, 1886 

1,  UiiO 

June  80. 1867 

1,000 

Dee.  31, 188  i 

800 

JaiieSlO,  1887 

600 

June  30, 1887 

500 

Feb.  28, 1887 

600 

June  30, 1887 

6(10 

June80,1887 

700 

June  30, 1887 

600 

June30,1887 

480 

Jane  30, 1887 

4S 

June  30, 1887 

480 

Juno  30, 1887 

ISO 

DfO.  31, 1886 

&40 

Feb.  IS.  1887 

510 

June  30, 1887 

.       040 

June  30, 1887 

•       000 

Mar.  31,  I8»7 

720 

June  30, 1887 

720 

June  30, 1887 

900 

June  30, 1887 

000 

June  30, 1887 

000 

June  30, 1887 

MO 

June  30, 1887 

900 

June  80, 1887 

120 

Mar.  81.1887 

120 

Juno80,1887 

120 

Apr.  30,1887 

ISO 

June  30. 1887 

150 

June  3  J.  1887 

180 

June  30, 1887 

00 

Juno  30. 1887 

300 

June  SO,  1887 

900 

Dec.  81, 1886 

96 

Juno  30, 1887 

96 

Dec.  31, 1886 

72 

June  30, 1887 

72 

Dec.  31, 1886 

48 

June  30, 1887 

48 

Dec.  31, 1886 

24 

June  .10, 1887 

24 

Deo.  31, 1886 

.      12 

June  30, 1887 

12 

June  30, 1887 

72 

June  30, 1887 

48 

June  30. 1887 

24 

June  30, 1887 

12 
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BOARDINa-SCHOOLS  UNDER  TNJilAN  AOEITrS. 

Table  Wo.  a — ^NAME,  POSITION,  TERM  OF  SERVICE,  AND  SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  BOARDING-SCHOOLS  UNDER  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

C*I«rad«  Hirer  Agcacy,  Arizaaa.— C*l«rad«. 


Name. 


PceitioD. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  nerTice. 


Termination 
ofaerrice. 


AaBiul 
aalar). 


Maude  A.  Dicleraon . 

Mary  E.  Conner 

Ella  Barton 

Fannie  M.  Webb 

Ella  Burton 

Frances  Smith 

Lillle  Burton 

Esther  Tracey , 

Lillie  Barton 

RenaUerritt , 

Eva  Stephenson 

Ocba  Lettuma 

Eepab , 


,1 


July    1, 1886    SeptL  12, 1886 
Sept.  13, 1886  ;  Mar.  31, 1887 


Superintendent Jnlv    1.1886  '  AnK.31,188S 

do Nov.    l*,18»6|Keb.  17,1887 

do f-Apr.    1, 1887  I  June  SO,  1887 

Teacher.. "  " 

do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook .-. 

Laundress 

......do 


JuTy  1, 1886 
Apr.  12, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  13, 1887 


Apr.  11,1887 
.hiue30. 1887 
May  13,  1887 
Apr.  11, 1887 


Apr.  12, 1887  June  30, 1887 
July  1, 1886  !  Mav  13, 1887 
July  1, 1886  I  Sept.  30, 1886 
Oct.     1,1886!  Juno  30, 1887 


900 

«W 
791 
7» 
7» 
7» 

m 


m 

180 
180 


Pima  AgcBCy,  Ariaaaa.— Pia 


M.M.  Travis 

Alice  L.  Simpson .. 

Alice  L.  Simpson .. 
Charles  B.Sabin... 
John  Mitchell,  Jr  .. 
Charles  B.Sabta... 

KellleAver 

Leiia  Crump 

Sarah  A.  Wheeler  . 
Mary  L.  Howard .. . 

Mary  Pomeroy 

Nellie  Hnebes 

William  B.  Bell.... 
Nellie  Thomas 


Superintendent 

Superintendent  and  principal 
teacher. 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 


Mar. 

1,1887 

July 

1,1886 

Oct. 

1,1886 

Nov.  30, 1886 1 

Feb. 

10,1887 

Mar. 

8,1887 

Jair 

1,18IM 

Feb. 

14,1887 

July 

1,1886 

Nov. 

7,1886 

Sept 

1,1886 

Nov. 

6.18H6 

July 

1,1886 

Sept. 

1,1886 

June  30, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 

Feb.  13,1887 
Mar.  7,1887 
Mar.  7,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Fob.  13,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct.  31,1880 
June  30, 1886 
Nov.  5,1886 
Jane  SO.  1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


*I,!W 
1,M0 

800 
WO 

too 

8N 
7S0 
TiO 


480 
480 
iM 


Sob  Cartas  Aieacy,  Arisaaa. — Saa  Cartas. 


J.B.'Watkins 

Nov.  15, 1886 
Oct.     7, 1886 
Feb.    1,1887 
May    0.1887 
Nov.  15, 1886 
Not.  1».  1886 
Sept  13, 1886 

June  30, 1887 
Jan.  31,1887 
May   8,1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jane  SO,  1887 
June  30, 1887 

*l.tN 

Mariah  S.  Fredrioks 

7J0 

Maria  L  Putnam      ... 

do 

710 

Hone  V  Ghiselin... 

do 

7» 

Matron ". 

7J0 

AhOhin 

Cook 

M 

Ah  Lee 

$00 

Clieyeaae  River  Asency,  Daliata.—ClieyeBae  River. 


Tilman  D.  Johnson  . 
Fannie  M.  Johnson . 

Louise  Cavalier 

Charlotte  Brown — 

KebeccaKane 

Mary  Brown 

Mary  Knight 


Superintendent . 

Teacher  

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 


.July  1,1886 

July  1,1886 

July  1,1886 

.Tuly  1.1886 

July  1,1886 

July  1,1886 
Aug.  22, 1886 


Jane  30, 1887. 
June  30, 1887  I 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887' 
June  30, 1887; 
June  30, 1887 


W 

«00 

too 

480 
380 
M 
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Cr*w  Cfcck  aad  I<*wer  WtrmU  AgKucr,  Dakvta. — Cr«w  Creek. 


Kame. 

Position. 

Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 

Termination 
of  serrioe. 

AnnniJ 
salary. 

w.w.  wen» 

Joly    1.1886 
Sept  13, 1886 
Sept  1,1886 
July    1,1886 
July    1.1880 
Jnly   1,1886 
Sept  13, 1888 
July    1,1886 
Apr.    1,1887 
Jnly    1,1886 
Sept  29, 1886 
Not.  19, 18f6 

AnE.31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
June  .■SO,  1887 
Juno.'iO,  1887 
Auj;.  13,  1886 
Juno.fo,  1887 
Miir.  31,  1887 
June  30,  1887 
June  3(),  1H87 
Nov.  Ill,  1886 
Juue30, 1887 

♦720 

J.F.Sawtell 

MolUeT.Gaither 

Teacher 

6llU 

H.B.  Peter 

do 

Jennie  Welle 

SallleSawtell 

do 

48l> 

Millie  Find  ley 

SeamntrefM 

301) 

Msfgie  Hall:. 

do 

Hannah  Loneriran ............. 

Coolc     

300 

Delia  Whitney 

Lanndreaa 

HOO 

Julia  Jacoba.. 

do 

Cr«w  Creek  Ageacy,  Dakota.— I<«wer  BralC. 


KeUIeA-King 

JohnT.  LaSne 

Alex.  Bencouutre.., 

E.W.  Conger 

E.TUIey 

Helena  R  Jobnaou. 


MaryF.  Osborn... 

CarneL-LaRue 

Helena  B.  Johnson . 
Carrie  Johnson  .... 

Anna  Johnson 

Hay  Pedetaon 


Snperintendent 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

Assistant    seamstress 
teacher. 

do 

Matron 

do 

Laundress 

Cook - 

do 


and 


Sept 
July 
Sept 
Not. 
Apr. 
Jnly 

Oct 

July 

Sept 

Jnly 

July 

Jnne 


1,1886 
1,1886 
17,1886 
7,1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 

28,1886 
1,1886 

10,1886 
1,1886 
1.1886 

«,1886 


June  80, 1887 
Sept  16, 1886 
Oct  81,1886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
JnneSO,  1887 
Sept   S,  1886 

Jnne  30, 1887 
Sept  9, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Not.  7,1886 
June  80, 1887 


$600 
MO 
600 

.sue 

SOU 
360 

360 
480 
480 
3UII 
3U0 
3U0 


Deril>a  Lake  Ageacy,  Dakota.— Deril**  I<ake  ladaatrial. 


Lawrence  Hewett .... 

J.E.  Brown 

E.  C.  Wittleben 

John  Apke 

CoraL  Greene 

Mararetha  Blackbird  . 
Gilea  I,angel 


Superintendent 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Indnstrial  teacher , 

Matron  and  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Cook 


July  1,1886 
July  1,1886 
Not.  17, 1886 
July  1, 1886 
Jnly  1,1880 
Jnly    1,1886 


Mar.  31  1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  3U,  1887 
June  30,1887 
June  30, 1887 


Jnly   1, 1886  I  June30, 1887 


(800 
720 
720 
600 
420 
420 
420 


Pia«  Ridse  Agcncr  Dakota.— Piae  Ridge. 


A.  M.  CraTes 

W.  T.  Manning 

CUMaika 

Clara  McAdam 

Fannte  B.  Shannon  . 

Wanlell  Keith 

H.  S.6raTes 

Carrie  Imboden 

Fknnie  WUIiaraa.... 

F.W.King 

Boae  N.vniUams... 

Minnie  Sickle 

B.L.  Calkins 

A.W.Ky«n 

Margaret  Sogers  . . . 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron. . 
Harness  maker  .... 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 


Jnly 
Oct 
July 
July 
Seiit 

J"i.y 

Jnly 
Oct 
July 
May 
July 
May 
July 
Mny 
July 


1,1886 
2,1886 
1,1880 
1, 1886 
],  1886 
1,1886 
1, 1886 
1,18*6 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1.1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1.1887 
1, 1886 


Sept  30, 
June  30, 
Jnne  30, 
JnneSO, 
Apr.  30, 
June  30, 
Sept  30, 
June  30, 
Jnne  30, 
June  30, 
May  1, 
Jnne  30, 
Apr.  30, 
Jnne  30, 
June  30, 


1880 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


$1,000 
1,000 
iOO 
500 
4.W 
600 
600 
600 
300 
720 
400 
400 
450 
4.'M) 
400 
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Si*«eMM  Ageacr,  Dakota— tMsseton. 


Name. 


PosiUon. 


Commence- 

ment 
of  service. 


Termination 
of  aerrice. 


Annual 
aalarj. 


T.C.Gordon 

Arrie  A.  Grant 

Carrie  D.  Victor 

Edith  Walker 

Sadie  Latta 

James  W.Ljnd 

T.  P.  Greene 

Horace  P.  Bowdie 

6.  W.  UoClellana 

Mrs.  Kate  Gordon 

T.  U.Phimpl 

Korman  Bobertaon  ... 

G.  Vanderheydon 

Henry  Quinn 

Sarid  Tnnnoaamaga. 
Frank  C.  InKrabam  .. 

Editli  Walker 

Sarah  Prrkins 

£mma  V.  Slosson 

Sammy  J.  Brown 

Clara  C.  Matthews  ... 
Carrie  Bodgerg 


Saperintendent 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Assistant  Indostrial  teacher.. 

Matron 

Harness  and  shoemaker 

do 

Tailor 

Blacksmith 

do 

Printer 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Baker 

Lanndtees 

do 


July 
Joly 
July 
Feb. 
July 
Nov. 
July 
Apr. 
July 
July 
Jnly 
Apr. 
July 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Jnly 
Feb. 
July 
July 
July 
Jan. 


1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
:t,  1887 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,18SB 

26,1887 
1,1886 
1,1888 
1,1886 

26,  lf87 
1,1886 
1,1886 

16,1886 
1.1887 
1,1886 

21, 1887 
1,1886 
1.1886 
1.1886 
1,1887 


Jnne  30, 1887 
jDne30,1887 
Feb.  1,1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Auk.  17, 1886 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Apr.  23, 1>87 
Jnne  30. 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31,1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct.  15.1886 
June  30. 1887 
Jnne  30. 1887 
Feb.  8.1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Dec.  31,1884 
Jane  SO,  1887 


•1.0 


m 
«ao 


720 
800 
800 
CDO 
MO 
500 


420 
3N 
900 

9« 


Standing  Rack  Agency,  Oakata.— Standing  Rock  Indnstrial. 


Gertmde  McDermott. 

Martha  SherUn 

Bridfcet  McGettigan . . 

Jos.  Helmig 

Adele  Enester 

AnselinaAner 

RoseWldoor 

Francis  Kngent 

Rosalia  Doppler 

Josepbine  Deoker 


Saperintendent  and  principal. 

Teacher  

do 

Indostrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Assistant  cook 

Laondross 


July 
Jnly 
Jnly 
July 
Jnly 
Jnly 
July 
Oct 
July 
Jnly 


1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1.1886 
1,1886 


June  30, 1887 1 
June  30,  I8tr7 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30.  \fei ; 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Sept.  30,  l»8ii 
Sept  30, 1886 ' 
June  30, 1887  I 
June  30, 1887 


800 

600 
480 
4l« 
360 
300 
SCO 


Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota.— Standing  Book  Agricnitnral. 


Martin  Kenel 

Bbabana  Stonp 

MeinradWidmer... 

Kicholas  Ens 

Matilda  Catfam  .... 
Soholastica  Knmdig 
Theresa  Markle  . . . . 


Saperintendent 

Teacher  

Indnstrial  teacher  . . 
Mechanical  teacher. 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 


July  1,1886 

July  1,1886 

July  1,1886 

July  1,1886 

Jnly  1,1886 

July  1,1886 

Jaly  1,1886 


Jnne  30, 1887 
JaneSO,  1F87 

June  30, 1887 
June  3ii,  ll>87 
June3fl,  1P87 
Jnne  30, 1887 
June  SO,  1887 


♦no 
too 

480 
(80 

aao 

300 


Vankton  Agency.  Dakota.— Yankton. 


Perry  Selden 

Ellen  Ware 

Maud  M.  Campbell ... 

Emma  A.  Bates 

J.  W.  Mellott 

Lida  M.  Selden 

Jtary  L.  Vandal 

Mary  I..  Vandal 

Ella  Simpson 

MamieKinney 

RaohelA.  Mellott .... 

Minnie  Bonen 

Virginia  Matoyedata.. 

Victoria  Aroonge 

Jennie  Dime 


Saperintendent 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Indnstrial  teacher . . . . 

Matron 

Assistant  teacher 

do :.. 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress  . 

Cook 

Laundress 

A  sslntant  laundress . . . 

do 

Assistmt  cook 


July 
July 
July 
May 
July 
July 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jnly 
.Inly 
Jnly 
.Inly 
Jan. 
July 


1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 

21, 1887 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1K86 
1,1887 
1.1886 
l,18i(6 
1, 1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 

23  1687 
1,  U8t 


Jnne  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  SI,  ie87 
Jane  30, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Dec.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Jan.  22,18871 
June  SO,  1887  I 
Jnne  30, 1887 


»>."? 


too 

M 

M 
M 

m 
« 

M 
M 

61 

m 

M 
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Iicmhl  Aseacy,  Idah*.— L«mhi. 


Kwne. 

FoeiUOD. 

Commenoe- 

ment 
of  service. 

TerminatioD 
of  service. 

Annnal 
salary. 

B.  A.Doad 

SnperiiitoDdeiit..... 

July    1,1886 
Aug.  16,1886 
Jnly    l,18»i(l 
Ang.  16, 1886 
July    1,1886 
Oct.     1, 1886 

Aug.  15, 18^6 
June  30,  If  87 
Auk.  15, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  30. 1886 
June  30, 1887 

♦720 
720 

A.C  Porter 

Ilertba  F.  OoDd 

Matron  and  seamstresa 

.     ..do 

BratDa  Porter....  1             ... 

500 
500 
500 

LizsirS.  Goodwin 

Cook  ftnd  laundrOM 

Belle  Bves 

do 

Nez  PercC  Ageacy,  Idah*.— Lapwai. 


Edwin  McConTille. 

W.  B.  HHI 

Sophia  Whitman  .. 
Mabel  A.  Norris.... 

W-S-Dyer , 

El>en  uoance 

Tbomas  Bronche  . . . 
JnllaE.  Mallory.... 

Sarah  E.  Norris 

Emma  Powell 

Charlotte  Vining . . . 

A]ioella<;ee 

Anna  BoUniter 

Saiah  LooefeUow... 
KeUieB.  Wallcer... 

Bong 

Saiah  LongfelloT. . . 

Pyrom  Powell 

SamaelJ. TUden  ... 


Saperintendent 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Indnstrial  teacher 

do ... 

Assistant  iodostrial  teacher . 

Matron 

do .• 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 

do 

Herder 


Jnly 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

July 

Nov. 

July 

Jnly 

Oct. 

Dec. 

July 

Deo. 

Deo. 

Feb. 

May 

July 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jnly 


1,1886 

24,1887 

1,188« 

15,1886 

1,1888 

1,1886 

1,1886 

1,1886 

15.1886 

16,1886 

1,1886 

1,1880 

21,1886 

24,1887 

10,1887 

1,1886 

1,1887 

24, 1887 

1,1886 


Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  30,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Oct.  30.  1886 
June  30, 1887 
Juno  30, 1887 
Oct.  1,1886 
Dec.  1.M886 
June  30, 1887 
Nov.  30,  1886 
Deo.  20, 1886 
Jan.  31,1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Deo.  31,1886 
Feb.  23,1887 
JuneSO,  fB87 
Oct.     1, 1886 


Chcyeaae  aad  Arapahoe  Ascacr,  ladlaa  Territory.— Arapahoe. 


J.  W.  Krol.biel 

H.  F.  Keller 

C.H.  Steibolt 

U.  O.  Krose 

HatUe  L.  Lammond . 

Aoeosla  Skibolt 

A.  seller 

PeterStaolTur 

H.  F.  EeUer 

S.M.Crotzer 

MaryE.Krehbiel.... 
NeUte  Keller. 


Hattie  Lammond 

BmmaB.  Hamlin 

Jennie  Ueseher 

C.  L.  DetweUer 

KateO.Kmse 

Jennie  X.  Meagher . . 

Kate  A.Kruse 

Kate  Latscbaln 

a  L.  DetweUer 

Nannie  Fanger 

Kade  Krtise 

Fannie  Pennington  .. 
Hattie  L.  Lammond  . 

A.S.l4ttachan 

Amelia  Frater 

IdaMndeatet 

H.  F.  Keller 

Soaaa  Newoombe 

Alvina  Meners 

TeDuw  Bear  Minnie . 

Peter  Stanffer 

K.M.Cratser   

George  Coon 

Bawey  Gnerriei...  . 
GaaperEdwards 


Superintendent 

do 

do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher . 

do 

do 

do 

Matron 

do ,.. 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do ...:.. 

do 

do 

Assistant  matron . . 

do 

do 

do 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Lanndryman 

Latmdreas ..... 

do 

do 

Baker 

Night  watchman  .. 

do 

do 

Shoemaker 


July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Ang. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jnly 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Jnly 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Jnly 
July 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Ang. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Sept 
Nov. 
Apr. 
July 
Jan. 
Apr. 
July 
Jan. 
Apr. 
June 
Jnly 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
July 


1,I88C 
1,1887 
e,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
8,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
8,1887 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
8,1887 

20,1887 
1,1886 

17,1886 
9^1886 
1,1887 
1.1886 

13,1886 
0,1886 
1,1887 

13,1886 
9,1886 
7,1887 
1.1886 
4,1887 
7,1887 
1,1886 
4,1887 
4,1887 
1,1887 

17, 1886 
1,1887 
1, 1887 

4,1887 
1,1886 


Deo.  31,1886 
Jan.  1. 1887 
Jan.  30, 1887 
Dec.  31,1886 
Jan.  7, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Deo.  31, 1886 
Jan.  7, 1887 
Feb.  28, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Deo.  31, 1886 
Jan.  7, 1887 
Mar.  81,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jnly  8,1886 
Nov.  8,1886 
Dec.  31, 1886 
June  SO,  1887 
Sept  12, 1889 
Nov.  8,1886 
Dec.  31, 1886 
JnneSO,  1887 
Nov.  8,1886 
June  30, 1887 
JnneSO  1887 
Deo.  31, 1886 
Mar.  81, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Dec.  81, 1886 
Mar.  81, 1887 
May  31, 1887 
JuneSO,  1887 
Dec.  5, 1888 
Feb.  28, 1887 
Mar.  19, 1887 
June  25, 1887 
Sept.  7,1886 


t800 
8U0 
fiOO 
000 
720 
720 
480 
440 
440 
440 
360 
380 
360 
860 
860 
300 
300 
300 
60 


$1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
480 
360 
360 
360 
360 
360 
360 
360 
860 
600 
600 
600 
420 
42V 
420 
360 
360 
360 
360 
420 
860 
360 
360 
180 
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Chereaao  mad  Arapah*e  Ageuej,  ladlau  Terrilarj-.—Aropahae— Continued. 


Name. 


David  Elmer 

Elkana  Beard 

Debet 

Yellow  Bear 

Bobert  Sandhill 

Cliester  A.  Artliur. 

M.  Balenti 

Dick  Thompson  . . . 

Joe  Weeener 

Captain  Pratt 

David  Elmer 

Joe  Weesner 

Willis  HaU 


Position. 


Shoemaker  . 

do 

do 

<lo 

Tnllor 

do 

do 

Helper 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Sept. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

July 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

May 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Nov. 


8,1886 
5, 188« 
5,1887 

25, 1887 
1,1880 

22,188« 
1,  I8SG 
l,lh88 

20,  1887 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1, 18(6 


Termination 
of  service. 


Nov.  4,1886 
Nov.  3U,  1888 
Mar.  31, 1887 
May  31,1887 
July  10, 1880 
Sept.  30, 188C 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  10,1887 
Apr.  30,1887 
June  16, 1887 
Aut;.31,1886 
Sept.  30, 1888 
June  30, 1887 


Annual 
salary. 


«180 

18n 

180 

18U 

180 

180 

180 

73 

72 

Tl 

n 

72 
7* 


Cbeyenne  aad  Arapahoe  Afeacr,  Indian  Territoir.— Che^eaae. 


B.P.Collin« 

Amelia  K.  Collins  . , . 

AnnaC.  Hoag 

O.A.Kennedy 

■F.  W.Potter 

O.A.Kennedy 

O.  A.  Kennedy 

D.A.Chuphill 

Minnie  M.  Taylor... 
Fannie  M.  DuDiont  .. 
Josepbiae  Ohorohill . 

Sarah  E.  Hanna 

E.E.Dumont 

D.  A.  Churchill 

Peter  Stanffer 

IdaMudeater 

Chester  A.  Artlinr. . . 

Nellie  McCnrdy 

Wash  Robinson 

HenryStarr 

Minnie  Fletcher 

Frances  Smith 

PhilipCook 

Kate  Brown 

Betty  Jones 


Superintendent  — 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Indnatrial  teacher  . 

do   

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do  . 

do. 


Night  watchman  . 

Helper 

do 

^lo 

do 

do , 

do 


July 

Jnly 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Oct. 

.Inly 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

July 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Jnly 

Oct. 

Jan. 

July 

Nov. 

Jan. 


I,lf86 

1,1886 

1,1886 

8,1886 

1,1880 

1,1H87 

1,1888 

1,1887 

1,1886 

1,1886 

16,1880 

1,1886 

1,1886 

16,1886 

10, 1887 

8,1)186 

1,1886 

5,1886 

1,1887 

1,1886 

1,1880 

It,  1886 

1,1886 

15, 1886 

25,1887 


June30, 1887 
June  30. 1887 
June  30, 1887 
July  31,1886 
Dec.  31, 188G 
Jane  30, 1887 
Dec.  81, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct.  15,1888 
Jane  30, 1887 
Juue  30, 1887 
Oct  15, 1886 
Dec.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
Nov.  4,1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  25, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
Dec.  31. 1888 
June  30, 1887 
Nov.  14, 1886 
Dec.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 


11,000 
60U 
euv 
GUO 
600 
600 
600 

era 

480 
MO 

aau 
s<o 

4»» 
4S0 
420 
380 


72 
73 
73 
72 
72 
72 


Kiawa,  Caataaehe,  aad  IVichita  Asency,  Indiaa  Territarr.— Kiawa. 


L.  M.  Hombeck 

Thomas  W.Potter., 
Letitia  Hombeck. . . 

Hattie  Lamond 

Annie  Lime 

Carrie  R.  Davis  .... 

Annie  M.  Clark 

J.  B.CowIea 

W.  0.  Lemoyne 

John  D.  Armstrong. 
Jeunte  Y.  Meagher .. 

Maty  B.  Soper 

Mary  Zutum 

Mary  C.  Murphy  . . . 

Annie  Murphy 

CoraCorruth 

Addle  Gee 

Joseph  BuUis 

C.  A.  Newcomb  ..... 

Harry  Viedt 

Susan  Newcomb .... 

Amelia  Howell 

F.J.  Edwards 

OmasTar-thet 

Ko-y  ah-ay -to 

Dotuunore 


Snpeiiutentent  and  teacher.. 

Teacher 

do , 

do 

do 

40 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 

liaker 

Helper 

......do 

do 


July 
July 
Aug. 
July 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Jnly 
Mar. 
July 
Sept. 
July 
Jan. 
Jnly 
July 
July 
Dec. 
Jan. 
July 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
Sept 
Apr. 


1,1886 
1.1886 
1,  1886 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1888 
1,1887 
1,1888 
1,1888 
1,1888 
1,1887 
1,1888 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1888 
1,1888 
1,1887 
1,  1888 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1887 


June  30, 1887 
July  31, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Dec  31,1888 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Feb.  28, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1868 
JnneSO,  1687 
Dec  31,1888 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  SO.  1887 
Nov.  3,1886 
Deo.  31,1888 
June  30, 1887 
July  31, 1886 
Deo.  81, 1886 
June  SO,  1887 
Dec.  31,1886 
JnneSO,  1887 
JnneSO,  1887 
Aug.  31. 2886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
JnneSO,  1887 


f  00 
600 

COO 

800 
800 
600 
600 
800 
800 

eo» 

4W 
488 
ISO 
3W 
ISO 
IS* 
ISO 

sea 

380 
3M 
158 
158 

UO 
U8 
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Table  No.  3 — NAME,  POSITION,   TERM  OF  SERVICE,  AND  SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYfiS  IN  BOARDING-SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued. 

Kl*w«,  C«aiaaeke,  and  Wichita  Ageaer,  ladian  Territary.— 'Wicliita. 


Kame. 


C.W.Phifer 

J.  W.  Haddon 

Portna  Audrix 

JniDieH.  Collins... 
Elenelft  Thompaon  . 

•J.  M.  Morray 

H.  J.  Tucker 

U.  R.  Bottom 

Belle  FletcUer 

Sadie  LaDKhat 

C.  r.  Taclter 

Sadie  Lan  Kbat 

S.  A.Steveiu 

J  alio  ThompiaoD  . . . . 

./eaaie  UaoDing 

Susan  Heeks 

Amah  Alenali 

CeHaPickard 

Tbeo.  Faust  

ICichaellianka.... 

F.  E.  Edwards 

Qeorce  Keynoids  . . 
Sam  Colby 


FoeiUon. 


Saperiatendent  and  teaober . 

Teacher 

: do 

do 

Indnstrial  teacher 

do 

do 

Mhtron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 

Assistant  seamstress 

Cook 

do 

d* 

Helper 

......do 


Commence. 

ment 
of service. 


July 
An:;. 
Jnly 
July 
July 
July 
Sept. 
Apr. 
July 
July 
Sept. 
Mnr. 
July 
Mar. 
Apr. 
July 
Mar. 
July 
July 
Apr. 
July 
July 
Apr. 


1,1880 
1,1880 
1,  1880 
1,  1880 
1,  1880 
1,  1880 
1,  1886 
1,  1887 
1,  1880 
1,  1886 
1,  1880 
4,  1887 
I,  1880 
4,  1887 
1,1887 
1,  1886 
1,  1887 
1,  1880 
1,  1880 
1,  1887 
1,  1880 
1,1880 
1,1887 


Termination 
of  service. 


July  17, 1888 
JnueilO,1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30. 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1880 
Mar.  3. 1887 
June  30. 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Ang.31,lt87 
Mar.  3,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  3,1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Juno  80, 1687 
Feb.  28, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31,1887 
June  30, 1887 


Annnal 
salary. 


$800 
900 
000 
600 
OUO 
600 
OUO 
OOU 
48V 
ISO 
150 
150 
360 
300 
300 
300 
360 
150 
360 
300 
360 
120 
120 


Oaace  aad  Kair  Agatej,  ladian  Terrilary.— Kaw. 


T.  CKeenan 

Lizxle  Johnson 

Emma  Banme 

Dora  M.  Jack  ...... . 

L.  Beckelhymer 

Serena  Keenan 

Emina  Beckelhymer. 

Mrs.  M.  Patbrop 

Emma  Beckelhymer. 
Jooephino  Stolting  ... 

Cbnstinu  Evuns 

J.BelUnanl  

Henry  Pappan 

Job  Mann 

Joseph  Bromly 

Dow  Dart 

Charles  Lessait 

Sl«phen  Pappan 

Mary  Lave 


Soperintendont 

Tiachnr 

do 

do 

Indnstrial  teacher . 

Matron 

Asslstnnt  matron . . 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

do 

Lalwrer 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Laundress 


July  1, 
July  1, 
Dec  1, 
Jan.  17, 
Aoe.SO, 
July  1, 
Sept.  1, 
S<"pt.  1, 
Mar.  17, 
Aug.  26, 
Mar.  2>, 
July  1, 
Jsin.  3, 
May  21, 
July  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Mar.  21, 
May  21, 
Jnly  1, 


1886 
1886 

1888 
1887 
1886 
IN«0 
1880 
1880 
1887 
1880 
1887 
1880 

n-m 

1887 
1880 
1830 
1887 
1887 
1880 


Juno30, 1887 

t«00 

Mar.  SI,  1887 

480 

Jan.  16,1887 

480 

June  30, 1887 

480 

Juue3U,  1887 

480 

June  30, 1887 

400 

Jan.    5,1887 

300 

Mar.  10, 1887 

300 

Jnue30,1887 

3U0 

Mar.  17, 1887 

300 

June  30, 1887 

300 

Dec.  31,1880 

180 

May  .0, 1687 

180 

Juu8  30,1887 

180 

Sept  30, 1880 

180 

Mar.  19, 1887 

180 

May  20, 1887 

180 

June  30, 1887 

180 

June  30, 1887 

300 

Osage  and  Kaw  Agency.  Indian  Territery.— Osage  Bearding. 


Charles  Fagan 

A.B.Banduoks 

Kate  E.  Miller 

Dots  H.Jack 

Emma  L.  Keanme 

Belle  ShauU 

Hetlie  Fagan 

Edirard  Martin 

John  F.Major 

F.C.Stark 

William  Murphy  .... 

Jane  Brodle 

Nannie  a  Wbilncs  . . 

Nsnnie  Major 

Belle  ShacOl 

Serah  A.  Howard 

Blue.  Painter 

HettieD.Cox 

Jennie  McEtbanaoD . 


Superintendent . 
Teacher  


do. 

....  do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

Indnatrial  teacher . 

do 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron .. 

Seamstress 

, do 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 


July 
Jnly 
Apr. 
July 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
July 
Not. 
Jan. 
Sent 
July 
Jnly 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Jnly 
July 
Apr. 


1886 
1880 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1880 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1880 
1886 
1887 


June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  16,  1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Apr.  30, 1887 
.1une30,1887 
Mar.  11,1887 
Oct.  31,1880 
Liec  31,1880 
June  30, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct.  31,1886 
Mar.  81, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Mar.  81, 1887 
Mar.  31. 1687 

Jnoe30,l887 


$900 
600 
600 
480 
41' 0 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
400 
300 
800 
300 
300 
400 
400 
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Table  No.  3 — NAME,    POSITION,  TERM  OF  SERVICE,  AND  SALARY  OF 

EMPLOYES  IN  BOAEDINQ-SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continned. 

Osace  ui4  Haw  Asencr,  Indiaa  TenriMrr*— Oaaie  B«ardlas— CoDtinaad. 


Name. 


Sophia  Whitmer.. 

Anna  Gray 

AUioGray 

Loo  J.  Stark 

JolmLUQler.... 
Lncien  Stephen. . . 

Thomas  tiodd 

Thomas  Rodd 

John  McKenney. . 
Jessie  Townsend  . 
William  AUen.... 


Position. 


Assistaut  eook. 

Laundress 

do 

Nnrse 

Baker  

do 

, do 

Laborer  ..'. 

, do 

...  -do 

do 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


July 
Joly 
Jaly 
Jaly 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Har. 
July 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1888 

1,1886 
23,1886 
17,1886 

8,1887 
12,1886 

8,1887 
11,1887 
18,1887 


Termination 
of  setrioeL 


Annual 

salary. 


Jane  30, 
June  30, 
Jane  30, 
June  30, 
Nov.  H, 
Mar.  2, 
J  one  30, 
Mar.  2, 
Mar.  10, 
Apr.  17, 
June  80, 


1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1880  I 

1887 

1887 

1CR7 

1887 

1887 

1^87 


I 


P«aea,  Pawaee  aad  Ot*e  Agcacy,  ladiaa  TerriMry-— Olae. 


A.  P.  Hutchinson  . . . 
Carrie  CSohultz... 
BmmaDe  Night... 
Nannie  B.  Toung... 
HattieHalchinsou.. 
Nannie  A.  Dalzell . . 
Lola  Anderson . .'. . . 

DellaGiddings 

Sachel  MoUreary.., 
Bertie  Jackson  ..... 
Alice  Art 


Superintendent . 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 

do 

do ; 


July 
July 
Apr, 
July 
May 
July 
Sept. 
July 
July 
Jan. 
Feb. 


1,1886 

1,1886 

1,1887 

1,1686 

17,1887 

1,1886 

1,1886 

1,1886 

1,1886 

1.1887 

21,1887 

June  30, 1887 
Mar.  SO,  1887 
June  80, 1887 
May  16, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31. 1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Deo.  31,1888 
Feb.  10,1887 
June  30. 1887 


Paaea,  Pawaee,  aad  Otoe  Agcaey,  ladiaa  Territery,— Peaea. 


Hneh  T.Gordon 

A.H.WiUiams 

Anna  Gordon 

Mary  F.  Williams... 
Annie  R.  Osborne  — 

EUaKankin 

Annie  K.  Osborne — 
A. O.  P. Nicholson  ... 
Hattie  Nicholson  — 
Nettie  M.  English... 

Delia  Briscoe 

Delia  Briscoe 

RawBin,M.C 

Buffalo  Woman 

Nelly  Hairy  Bear.... 
Sarah  New  Moon  — 
Mary  Fast  Walker  .. 
Mary  Fast  Walker. . . 
Anna  Big  Mane  . .... 

Anna  Big  Mane 

Ann  White  Feather . 


Snporintendent 

do 

Teacher 

do . 

do 

do 

......do 

Industrial  teacher ... 

Matron 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

......do 

Assistant  cook 

do 

do 

Laundress... 

do 

Assistant  laundress. . 

do 

do 


Jnl? 

Sept 

July 

Sept. 

Jnly 

Nov. 

Apr. 

July 

July 

Jnly 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

Sept 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Sept 

Oct 

Aug. 

Oct 

Apr. 


1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1880 
4,1686 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1.1886 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
12,1880 
18,1886 
1,1887 
21,1886 
10,1886 
21,1886 
1,1886 
1,1887 


Ang.81, 18S«| 
JiineSO,  188TI 
Aug.  31, 1886! 
J  una  30,  I88T 
Nov.  3,1886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Juneau.  1887 
Apr.  12, 1887 
Apr.  12, 1887 
Dec.  31,1886 
JnneSO,  1887 
Deo.  31, 1886 
JnneSO,  1887 
Nov.  15, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


Qaapa«r  Aceacy,  ladiaa  Territory. — Seaeca,  Siiawaee,  aad  WyaadaUe. 


HarwoodHall 

Kate  Mason 

Poca  v.  Adams  — 

B.  C.Griggs 

FredLong 

SaUieH.Hall 

Stella  Cruce 

Stella  Griggs 

Meriam  Lawrence . 
Bdle  Naramore — 

OaraB.Zane 

LydiaByer 


Superintendent. . . . 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher . 

do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. . 

do.... 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Laondresa 


July 
July 
Jalr 
July 
Apr. 
July 
Jnly 
Jan. 
Jnly 
Jnly 
Apr. 
Jdy 


1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 


Jnne  30, 1887 
June  80, 1887 
June  30,1887 
Mar.  31. 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Deo.  81, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  SO,  1887 
Mar.  31,  I88T 
June  30, 1887 
Jaoe30,I8H7 
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Qa^pmw  Aiieacy,  iB^iaK  TerrtMry.— Qanpaw. 


Kune. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Termination 
of  service. 


salary. 


K.K.Dkwea 

Aanie  B.  Boone 

Oeoree  Flint 

X.H.Baker , 

SCaryE.  Dawes 

Gertrude  Cbutch . . 

Jennie  Clark 

Fannie  HcNamara 
Lonisa  Brake 


Superintendent 

Teacher ,... 

Industrial  teacbor  . 

..  do 

Uatron 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 


July  1,1886 
Aug.'  1,1886 
July  1,1386 
Jan.  21,1887 
July  14, 1886 
Aug.  IS,  1888 
Apr.  18, 1887 
July  1,1880 
July    1,1888 


June  80, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  20,1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Apr.  17,1887 
June  80, 1887 
June  30. 1887 
Jnno  30, 1887 


$800 
600 
480 
480 
480 
240 
240 
240 
240 


Sac  and  F«z  Aseacy,  Indian  Terrilorjr.— Abaenlee  Shawnee. 


L.E.Brabaker 

Thomas  H.  Murray. 
Thomas  W.  Alvani . 

Flora  Gray 

John  Whitehead  ... 
Benjamin  Bertrand . 

M.F.Bmbaker 

Sarah  J.  Hurray 

Kmma  J.  Co<riey 

Mary  Whitehead... 
Barban  Bertrand  .. 

HarySpybook 

WildaCanalaa 

JennieCigar 

Philomel  Fuller 

Stephen  Pensoman . 


Superintendent 

..  do 

Teacher 

do :... 

Indnstfial  teacher . 

do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 

do 

do 

dor 

Laborer  


Sept 

1,1886 

Jan. 

1,1887 

July 

1,1886 

Oct. 

10, 1886 

July 

1,1886 

Apr. 

1,1887 

Sept 

1,1886 

Jan. 

1,1887 

July 

1,1888 

July 

1,1886 

Apr. 

1,1887 

July 

1,1883 

Oct 

1,1886 

Jan. 

1,1887 

Apr. 

1,1887 

July 

1,1888 

Deo.  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 

June  .10, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1387 
June  30, 1887 
Dec.  31.1888 
Jnne  30, 1887 
July  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Jan.  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
Deo.  31,1880 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Jan.  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


*1,000 

1,000 

SOO 

600 

360 


360 
300 


300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


Sac  aad  Fax  Ageaey,  ladlaa  Territary.— Sac  and  Fax. 


T.  L.  Shlnn 

Sept  1,1886 
Sept.  1,1886 
Sept  1,1886 
July    1,1888 
July    1,1880 
July    1,1886 
Apr.    1,1887 
July   1,1888 
Oct  11,1886 
Nov.  21, 1886 

June  30, 1887 
Juno30,1887 
JnneSO,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
SeptSO,  1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
JtinoSO,  1887 
Sept  30, 1888 
Nov.  20, 1886 
June  30, 1887 

»e50 

Teacher       ...     .     ........... 

MO 

Ijonise  Shian 

Matron 

360 

300 

Cook 

300 

Mary  Moore 

Laandresa 

300 

BosaUab-ko-sahfal 

WiUiam  C.  Pornell 

do 

300 
300 

Moms  Denov  •••••••  ••-...  ... 

do 

300 

do 

300 

PaUawatemie  and  Oreat  IVemaha  Agency,  kaasas.— Pattawatamie. 


Frank  Lyman 

Frank  A.  UcGuire 

l(illieA.MoCreary 

8.  H.  Grovor 

Robert  Graves 

John  Keagan 

MaKcie  Lindsay 

EmmaHattox 

DoUy  W.  Knowles 

Elisabeth  McAlexander . 

Alice  Ford 

Locv  Franklin 

IdaPartelov 

Clara  A.  Moon 

Ida  Ford  

Florenoe  Toung 


Superintendent  ; iJuly 


.do 


Apr 


Matron  and  assistant  teacher.  I  Apr. 


do 
Industrial  teacher . 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Jan. 

July 

Deo. 

July 

Oct 

Mar. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept 

Oct 

Jan. 

Apr. 

May 


1,  I88S 
18,  1887 
18,1387 
10, 18.''7 
1,1888 
1,1886 
1, 1886 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1, 1886 
1,1886 
6,1886 
1,1880 
21,1887 
17, 1887 
15, 1887 


Apr.  17, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  15, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Nov.  30, 1888 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  .10. 1886 
Feb.  28, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1888 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
Jan.  20,1887 
Apr.  16, 1887 
May  14. 1887 
June30.18S7 


(720 
720 
480 
480 
480 
480 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
240 
2<0 
240 
240 
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Table  No.  9.— NAME,  POSITION.  TERM  OF  SERVICE,  AND  SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  BOARDING-SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued. 

PaMswaMiaie  and  OreM  Nemaha  Ageaey,  Kaaaaa.— Kickapa*. 


Name. 


Jfamk  If.  CoOTert . .. 

I..  M.  Bamaey 

D.  Van  Valkenbnrg . 

Anne  Linn 

UiUle  McCreary 

John  Mitebell 

Alice  A.  Seed 

JosettaDow 


Position. 


Saperintendent .Toly  1,1880 

do Jan.  21,1887 

■ do Ma.-.  20,1887 

Matron  and  aasistant  teacher    .luly   1, 1880 

do Jan.  17,1887 

Indoatrial  teaclior I  July   1,1880 

Seamstreaa July    1,1886 

Cook  and  lanndreu July    1,1880 


Commence- 
ment 
of  aerriee. 


Termination 
of  serrioe. 


Jan.  20, 1887 
Mar.  31. 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  16,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jane  30. 1887 
June  30, 1887 


Annnal 
aalaiy. 


P.'O 
720 
7» 
48D 
480 
400 
300 
30t 


Potlawataaaie  aad  Croat  Neataha  Ageaey.  Kaaaas.— lewas  aad  Sac  aad  Fax. 


Vincent  Chambers. 

L-M-Bamsey 

Nancy  J.  Bagley  . . 
Magme  Margrave . 
MoUfe  Ramis 


Henry  H.  Ayer 

W.  B.  Harmon 

George  A.  Partelow  . 

EmmaMattox 

Clara  A.  Ayer 

EmmaMattox 

Annie  Sargent. 

Maggie  Kilrain 

Harry  S.  Ayer 

Ida  Partelow 

Mary  Bagljy 

Qeorgiana  Bamsey. .. 


Saperintendent 

do 

Matron  and  assistant  teacher 

do 

du 

Industrial  teacher 

do " 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 


July  1,1880 
Mar.  VS.  1K87 
July  1,1880 
Mar.  2.1, 18i)7 
May  18. 1887 
Sept.  23. 1880 
Jan.  2i>,  1887 
Mar.    1,1887 


July 
Oct. 
Mar. 
July 


1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1887 
1.1880 


KepU  13.  \hSti 
Oct.  21, 1880 
Mar.  20. 1887 
Sept.  18. 1880 
Mar.  20, 1887 


Mar.  22, 1887 
Jane  30. 1887 
Mar.  22, 1887 
Apr.  30, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Jan.  24. 1887 
Fob.  28. 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Sept,  30, 1880 
Jan.  24,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Ang.  13. 1880 
Uct.  19,1880 
Jaa.  20. 1887 
Jnoo  30. 1887 
Mar.  22. 1887 
Jime30,1887 


$720 
720 
480 
480 
4M 
4^ 
4M 
4I« 
•  300 
StO 
3M 
300 
30« 
300 
300 
24« 
240 


White  Barth  A||«icr>  niaaeaatar— While  Earth. 


S.  M.  Hume 

Snnerintendent..... ......  .. 

July    1.1890 
.Tuly    1,1880 
Nov.    1,1880 
July    1,1880 
July    1,1880 
July    1,1880 
July    1,1880 
July    1,'.880 
Jaly    1,1880 
July  10, 1880 
Apr.    1,1887 

Juno  30, 1887 

MOO 

JaliaM.  Warren 

Teacher 

...  do  

Juno  80, 1887              4M 

Maggie  MoArthnr 

Nome  B.  Granthum 

June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jane  30. 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
July  IS,  1880 
Mar.  81, 1887 
June  30. 1887 

480 

Matron   .................. 

480 

C.Bellongie 

240 

Carpenter , 

Cook 

8M 

300 

C.Charette 

Laandress 

18* 

Bobert  A.  Uorriaon 

Janitor 

do 

300 

O.Bobideaa 

300 

Beqjamln  Caswell 

do 

300 

White  Barth  Ageacr>  flliaacaata.— Bed  l.ake. 


Jerry  Sheehan 

H.  HeUi,Jr 

Uary  E.  English... 

L.L.Laiid.:. 

E.  Oraves 

Isabelle  Martin.... 
Madeline  Joardan . 
Madeline  Joardan . 
EUiaJonrdan 


Superintendent . 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook  

do 

Laundress 

do 


July 
July 
Jnly 
July 
July 
Jnly 
Feb. 
Jnly 
Feb. 


1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1887 
1,1880 
1,1887 


May  31, 
Oct.  9, 
June  30. 
Juno  30. 
June  30. 
Jan.  1, 
Jane  30, 
Jan.  1, 
June  30, 


1887 

1880  1 

1887- 
lf87 
1887  1 
1887 
18871 
1887  I 


$M 

480 
480 
300 

180 
IM 
12* 
12* 
12* 


White  Earth  Ageacy,  Biaaeaata.— I<eech  X<ake. 


W.  A.  Hayden 

Jennie  B.  Brice 

Carrie  A.  Hay  den  . 
Both  Hah  Eoonce . 
Bath  Mah  Eoonce . 
M.Choanard 


Saperintendent . 

Teacher' 

Matron 

Cook 

do 

Laoudresa 


Jnlv 

1.1886 

Jane30,1e87 

«M0 

.Tnlv 

1,1886 

June  30, 1887 

480 

Aug. 

14,1886 

Jano30,1887 

3HI 

July 

1,1886 

Sept.  SO,  1880 

!!• 

Oct. 

1,1860 

June  30, 188: 

18* 

July 

1,1886 

Jane  30, 1887 

la* 
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Biackfeet  Akcbcj,  IIIeBtana, 


Name. 


O.  B.  Bartlett... 
EoKeDe  Mead. . 

U.&Mead 

M.  E.  Bartlett. . 
Amanda  Price. 
Anna  Jones 


Poeitioo. 


Saperintendeot. 

, do , 

Teacher 

Uatron 

do 

Cook 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Jnly  1,1886 
Oct.  1. 1886 
Oct  1, 1886 
July  1,1880 
Jan.  22,1887 
Apr.  25, 1887 


Termination 
of  service. 


Sept  3f),  1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  :iO,  1887 
Sept  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jane  30. 1887 


Annnal 
salary. 


»840 
840 
Ml) 
480 
480 
3G0 


Crow  Agency,  Montana.— Croir. 


H.H.  Beadle 

U.O.  WiUlamwn.. 

U.  A.  Beadle 

Soaie  Sanbeam  ... 
Anna  Bobinaoa . . . 

Jnlla  Connor 

Agnes  H.  Beadle  . 

KJohoson 

H.R.  Mitchell.... 


Snperintendent. .. 

Teacher  

UattoQ 

Assistant  matron. 

do 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

...  do 

Coolc 


July  1.1888 

Jnly  1,1886 

Jnly  1,1886 

July  1,1886 
Nov.  IS,  1886 

Jnly  1,1886 

Jnly  1,1886 

Oct  1, 1886 

July  1,1886 


June  30, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Ang.  25, 1886 
Dec.  1, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


fOOO 
800 
540 
180 
180 
360 
360 
360 
400 


Fort  Pock  Agency,  Hloatana.— Poplar  Creek. 


Frank  A.  Jefferg . . 

8.B.PoBe 

irUliam  A.Doyle.. 

OttoP.Cassel 

BdithManley 

Giaoe  Sostin 

Grmce  Dustln ., 

Minnie  E.  Doyle... 

Edith  Manley 

SaUy  E.  Randiai . 


Superintendent. 

do 

do 

Teacher 

do 


Oeorxe  Cooley 

James  McDonald 

Joseph  R.  Stepinsnson do 

George  Cooley do 

Emenne  A.Jeffers  I  Matron 

Ida  D.  Stephenson ' do 

Mrs.  Mary  Russell 

Mrs.  William  A.  Doyle 

Marie  K.  Connor 

Mary  E.  Miniken 

G«oree  Cooley  

Mrs.  Rose  Cooley 

Joseph  JiVanada' 

George  Cooley 

James  A.  Boyd 

Ida  D.  Stephenson 

Ida  D.  Stephenson 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do.  

Indnstriaa  teacher  . 
do 


do 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . 

Cook 

do 

do 

Baker  

do 

Laundress 

do 


July 

Oct 

Jan. 

July 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

June 

Oct 

Deo. 

Jan. 

June 

Jnlv 

Oct 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Jnly 

Dec. 

July 

Oct 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan, 

Jnly 

Nov. 


1,1886 

1,1886 

28,1887 

1,1886 

8,1886 

17,1887 

29,1886 

17, 1887 

22,1887 

II,  1887 

18,1886 

1,1886 

1, 1887 

15,  1887 

1,  I88G 

1,1886 

12. 1886 
1,  1H87 
1,1880 

13,  1688 
1,1886 

18,1886 
9,1887 
1,1886 

15. 1887 
1,  1886 

12, 1886 


Sept  80. 1886 
Jan.  27,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct  15,1886 
Feb.  16, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Feb.  16,1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  10, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Nov.  30, 1880 
Dec.  31,1886 
JitneU.  ll'87 
June  15, 1887 
Sept  30, 1886 
Nov.  11, 1886 
Feb.  28, 1887 
June  3U,  1887 
Nov.  6,1886 
Mar.  13, 1M7 
Oct  17,18X6 
Jan.  8,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  14,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Sept  30, 1888 
June  30, 1887 


$900 
900 
900 
720 
720 
720 
800 
8il0 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
540 
540 
540 
540 
420 


420 
420 
420 
4>0 

iso 

420 
420 


Omaha  and  WInnebngo  Agency,  Nebraska.— Omaka. 


James  H,  Chapin  .. 
Hattle  Nicklin  .... 

Emma  Preston 

BatUeB.  Nicklin. 
Emma  Fontenelle.. 
M.J.  Fitzpatrick  . 
Jafae  P.  Chapin.... 

Lois  A.Moore 

Jane  Johnson 

Lucy  v.  Heath  .... 

Lacy  J.  Owens 

Nellie  Heath 

Lottie  G.Raach.... 


Superintendent 'July 

Teacher j  Oct 

do !  Jan. 

do Mar. 

Assistant  teacher July 

ludustrial  teacher Dec. 

Matn>n i !  July 


Seamstress  . 

do 

Cook 

do 

Laundress.. 
do.  ... 


July 
Nov. 
July 
Nov. 
July 
Nov. 


1,1886 
1,1886 

21. 1887 
1,1887 
1, 1880 

25,1880 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 

25,1886 


Jane  30, 1887 
Jan.  20, 1887 
Feb.  28, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct.  22, 1886 
Juno  30, 1887 
Oct  29,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Nov.  24, 1885 
June  30, 1887 


$720 
50U 
500 
500 
320 
GOO 
400 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
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Omaha  and  'WiaaebaKO  Ageacj,  Nebraska.— Wianebag*. 


Name. 


Position. 


CoDimenee- 

ment 
of  service. 


Termination '  Annual 
of  service,   j   salary. 


Kelley  W.  Frazer.. 

John  A.  Gary 

Peter  H.  Powers... 
Annie  E.  Frazer. . . 
Mary  £.  McHenry . 

Annie  St.  Cyr 

Nellie  Londrosh  . .. 

John  Morrison 

Emanuel  Ireland  . 
Edwin  I.  Cooper... 

LnellaHirsoh 

Elizabetli  Gary  .... 
Ellen  HcFarland  .. 
Jnlia  E.  Johnson.. 
Uary  E.  Goodnow  . 

Susan  Harnish 

Uary  Montagne . . . 

Nina  Keam 

Mary  Johnson 

Alice  Gary 

Dora  Neibnhr 


SniMrintendont .... 

]y".Ao '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Teacher , 

do 

do 

..    do 

Industrial  teacher . 

do 

do 

Matron 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook  

do 

.    do 

Laundress 

do    

....  do 

do 


July 

Oct 

May 

July 

Dec 

Doc 

Mar. 

July 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Jnly 

Oct. 

May 

July 

July 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Jnly 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Mar. 


1,1886 

18,1886 

7,1887 

1, 1886 

1,1886 

13,1886 

29,1887 

23,1886 

21,1887 

21,1886 

1,1886 

18,1886 

7,1887 

i.iexe 

1,1886 
1,1886 

19,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 

14,1887 


Oct.     7, 1888 

»7» 

Mar.  25, 1887 

726 

June  20, 1887 

7» 

Nov.  30, 1886 

SM 

June  30, 1887 

SOO 

June  30, 1887 

320 

June  30, 1887 

300 

Sept  23, 1886 

600 

Apr.  20, 1887 

6U0 

June  30, 1887 

600 

Oct.  17,1886 

4U0 

Mar.  25, 1887 

400 

June  30, 1887 

40O 

June  30, 1887 

300 

Sept  30, 1886 

300 

Dec.  18,1886 

300 

June  30, 1888 

300 

Ang.  31, 1886 

300 

Oct  31,1886 

300 

Mar.  13, 1^87 

300 

Juno  30, 1887 

300 

Santce  and  Flandrean  .Agency,  Nebraska.— Sanlcc. 


Thomas  B.  Davison  . 
Lillie'W.  Dongar .... 

Annie  Gardner 

Annie  Gardner 

Alex.  YonnK 

Samuel  Salley 

Mary  Lindsay 

Nellie  Lindsay 

Amelia  Jones 

Lucy  Redowl 

Alice  Ramsay 

Mary  Whipple 

Sarait  Goodteacher  . . 

Julia  Chapman 

Mary  Whipple 

Ellen  Pay  Pay 

Mary  Hoffman 

LnloBillers     

Margaret  Chapman . . 


1 


Superintendent Jiilv    1,1886    June 

Teacher .  Jau.  2V,  1887  |  June 

do Oct     2.18871  Jan. 

, do '  Jan.  20, 1887  I  June 

Industrial  teacher !,rulv    1,1886,  Oct 

do Oct.  19, 1886   Jan. 

Matron       !J«ly    1,1886  I  Jane 

Seamstress Jnly    1,1886    June 

Assistant  seamstress July    1, 1886  I  Sept 

do    Oct     8,IK8«|June 

Conk    IJnIv    1,  lf86  I  Jniin 

Assistant  cook Aui;.  6,188C|Sept. 

do Oct.     1,  II-86    Nov. 

do    Dec.    I.IPSOlMsr. 

do , Apr.    1,1887    .lune 

Laundress Julv    1. 1886  '  St-pt. 

do (><t     1,  IH8<1 ,  June 

do Ang.  7,  ISHti  I  Se|>t 

do: Oct     1,  ItSCjJuuu 


30,1887 
30,1887 
19,1687 
30,1887 
18,1886 
19,1887 
30,1887 
30.1887 
30,1886 
30,1887 
30,1887 

30. 1886 
30,1886 

31. 1887 
30,1887 
30,1886 
30,1887 

30.1886  I 

30. 1887  I 


tsso 

480 
480 
480 
800 
480 
S80 
360 
«« 
96 
360 
ISO 
ISO 
ISO 
ISO 
ISO 
ISO 
ISO 
ISO 


Ncrada  Agencff  Nevada.— Pyraaiid  f<Mkr. 


Belen  M.  Gibson 

Jnlia  H.  Doane 

James  6.  Ninnini. ... 

Albert  L.  Lievoe 

Charles  A.  Bailey 

C.L.Lowry 

M.  F.  Golden 

Emma  E<  Hammond .. 

Amanda  Aver 

Amanda  Wbittborne  . 

Ann  Greene 

Annie  Morris  

Mollie  Terster 

Sarah  Natobes 

Sarah  Natobes 

Mollie  Terster 


Superintendent . ... 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher . 

do 

do 

do 

Matron   

do 

Seamstress 

.    do 

Cook 

do    

Laundress 

do 

do 

do 


Jnly 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
July 
Nov. 
Jnly 
Jnly 
Ang. 
Feb. 
July 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


1,1886 

1,1886 

1.1884 

30,1886 

21,1886 

1,1887 

1,1886 

8.1886 

1,I8S« 

22,1886 

11, 1888 

8,1887 

1,1886 

7,1887 

14,1887 

1,1887 


June  30, 1887 
June  30, 18ST  I 
July  13,  I8S6 
l>ec.  IS,  1886  I 
Jan.  31. 188T  | 
June  30, 1887  | 
Oct  26. 1886  I 
June  30, 1887 
July  21. 1886 
June  30. 1887 
Feb.    5. 1887 
Jnno30. 1R8T 
Jan.     6, 1887 
Feb.    5,1887 
Mar.  31  1887 
June  30, 1887 


ITSt 
600 

GOO 
«M 
600 
•OO 
S40 
MO 
480 
480 
380 
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fllMcaler*  Agency,  New  Illexic*.— Mescalcra. 


Kune. 


W.C.  Sanders 

T.C.Swarta 

W.P.Petdna 

ILJ.Uowirt 

Klioda  J.  MiatmeD  . 

O.B.  Snider 

W.B.Swan 

Frank C. Allen  .... 


Poaition. 


SaperlDteadent 

iDaastrial  teacher 

do 

Uatroo  and  aeamstreaa . . 

Cook  and  laundreas 

do 

Shoe  and  bamesa  maker., 
do 


Commence- 
ment 
of  aerrice. 


July 
July 
Mav 
July 
July 
Aug. 


1,1886 
1,1880 
2, 18H7 
1, 188A 
1,1886 
.1,1886 


July  24.18K6 
Apr.  16, 1880 


Termination '  Annua) 
of  service.    '   iiatary. 


Jane  30. 1887, 
Oct  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887  ! 
Aug.  2,1886 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30, 1887  ; 


»900 
7-.!0 
720 
720 
6U0 
«00 
6U0 
600 


Noraja  Agency,  Ncir  Ulexic*.— Nar^«. 


PbQ.  H.Crac>iii  ... 

Dot*  Aycock 

Karolaaa  Cragan  . . 
Fayette  C.  Nichols. 

K.J.T.Poat 

James  Cookerly .... 

Mary  Clark 

Sophenia  Adams 

Griffln  Seward 

Dorothea  Doboia. .. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

Indostrlal  teacher. 

do 

...do 

Matron 

Seamatreas 

Cook 

Laundreas 


July 
July 
May 
Sept 
Jhd. 
Feb. 
July 
July 
July 
July 


1.1888 
1,1886 
1,1887 
28,1886 
1,1887 
8,1887 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 


June 
Apr. 
June 
Dec. 
Fob. 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


30,1887 
30.1887 
80,1887 
29,1886 
7,1887 
30,1887 
30.1887 
KO,  1(>87 
311, 1887 
30,1887 


f  1,000 
SOO 
SOO 
720 
720 
72« 
720 
4«U 
4811 
480 


Orande  Rande  Agency,  Orcgaa.— 43rand  Bonde. 


May  Casey 

Bosa  Butch 

Paul  Findman 

Patrick  J.  Carney  . 
Mary  Thibadeaa  .. 


Mary  Caahine 

Mary  Cuablne 

Mary  Thtbadeau  . 
Katherine  Batug . 
Mary  Heaa 


Superintendent i  Jaly 

do '  Apr. 

Industrial  teacher' July 

— •.  do '  Jan. 

Matron  and  assistant  seam-  !July 
stress.  I 

do I  Apr. 

Qook  and  laundress :  July 

do ,  .^pr. 

Assistant  cook July 

Assistant lanndreaa iJuly 


1.1886 
1,1887 
1,1886 
13,1887 
1,1886 

1,1887 
1,1886 
1,1887 
1,1880 
1,1886 


Mar.  31. 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  12, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 


*«00 
600 
SOO 
.■MM 
3M) 


June  30, 1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
June  30,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

3S0 
350 
3.W 

:ioo 

300 

Klamath  Axency,  Oregen.— Klansalh. 


OliTer  C.  UcFarland . 

Harry  J.  Kilgoar 

Sarah  E.  Emery 

Florence  J.  Kilgoar.. 

Alice  McFarUnd 

Florence  J.  Kilgoar. . 

Bmma  T.  Loosely 

MayMattbewa 

UlfieKay 

Minerra  Harriott 

May  R.  Cbambera 

Samoel  Cbambera. . . . 


Superintendent . . . 

...VTdo 

Teacher 

do 

Matron 

do 

do 

Aasistant  matron . 

do 

....  do 

Seamstress 

Teacher  


.jjuly 
!  Aug. 
.  July 
Dec. 
..July 
.  Aug. 
.  I)e£ 
.July 
.Sept 
.  Fel>. 
.  I  July 
.;jaly 


1,1886 
8,1886 
1,1886 
8,1886 
1,1886 
8,1886 
12,1886 
1,1886 
10,1886 
15,1887 
1.1886 
1,1886 


Aug.  7,1886 
I  June  30, 1887 
I  Deo.  &,  1886 
I  June 80, 1887 
I  Aug.  7, 1886 
;  Dec.  6, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  18, 1886 
Feb.  14,1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 


«800 
800 
600 
600 
400 
400 
400 
320 
320 
320 
400 
SOO 


Klaniatli  Agency,  Orcgan.— Yainax. 


WUUamLeeke 

Mary  A.  Leake  . . . . . 
UUrerCMoFariand 
Caaaie_9iil^ey 


Superintendent... 

Teacher  

Induatrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 


July 

1,1886 

July 

1,1886 

Aug. 

8,1886 

July 

1,1886 

Aug. 

8,1886 

Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
JoneSO,  isa7 


«800 
600 
.WO 
400 
400 
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Silels  AgcBC7i  Ore|«a.--SlletB. 


Name. 

Poaition. 

Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Annual 
salary. 

Hail&m  H.  Royal  .*.•... 

Prinolnal  teacher . . 

Sept.  10, 1886 
Feb.    1,1887 
Sept.  10, 1886 
Feb.    1,1887 
July  29, 1886 
July    1,1886 
Nov.    2,1886 
Oct.     1, 1888 
Nov.  2,1886 
July    1,1886 
Jan.    1. 1887 
Uay  28, 1887 

Jan.  31.1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  31,1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Nov.    1,1880 
June  30, 1887 
Nov.    1,1886 
JnneSO,  1887 
Dec.  81,1886 
May  21, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

1800 

800 

Mui-lon  F.  Carter 

do 

Mary  A.  Royal 

O.E.Carter 

400 

..  do 

400 
730 

SM 

ilo 

5M 

Cook 

350 

Harriet  Klamath 

do 

3S0 

300 

Mary  FicWiejohn , 

do 

300 

300 

1 

(Jmatilla  Agency,  Orcg«n.— Vmaiilla. 


C.  A.DeLatte 

Eliiabeth  McCormiok  . 

Kaliina  Page 

Bliz.  Uegsiun 

Mary  F.  Coifey - . . 

May  J.Carr 

MaryF.Coff.iy 

Jnu.  Albert 

MoHes  Hiuihom 

Bei.J.  F.  Davis 

L.  L.  Conrady 

Mar  J.  tivruo 

Mollie  Smith 

Julia  A.  I'onrle     

L.  A.  Whitcomp  . '. 

Mary  M.Walters 

Ellen  Burke 

Ah  Chung 

JtosaPicaro 

Uachael  Reynolds 

Hum 


Superintendent 

....^do 

do 

Teacher  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher . 

do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

;do    

Laundress 

do 

Cook  

do 

do. 

do 


July  1. 
Oct.  26, 
Nov.  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Nov.  1, 
Oct.  25, 
Nov.  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
Feb.  1, 
July  1 
Nov.  1 
July  1 
Nov.  1 
July  I 
Nov.  1, 
Jan.  1, 
April  1, 


18fO  I  Oct 
1880    Oct. 


June 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

June 

Oct. 

July 

July 

Oe'u 
June 
Oct. 
1886  I  June 
1880    Olt 

1886  I  June 
INM  i  Oct. 
1S86     Dec. 

1887  Mar. 
1887   June 


1880 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1^80 
1880 
1880 
1880 
7886 
188(1 
1887 


25,1886 
30,1886 
30,1887 
1,1886 
30,1886 
30,1886 
30,1887 
30,1886 
30,1887 
30.1887 

24,' i^ 
80,181(7 
1,1886 
SO,  18H7 
30,1880 
30,1887 
30,1880 
31,1886 
31,1887 
30,1887 


9M 
000 
600 
600 
600 
CO* 
600 
480 
6U0 
840 
'  5U0 
500 
4M 
400 
4«0 
400 
400 
400 
400 


Warm  Spriaff  Ajtcacy,  Oregan. — Ageacy. 


D.J.  Holmes 

Mary  T.  Wheeler. 

E.  A.  Downer 

Mary  L.  Holmes.. 

Ellen  Elder 

Mury  L.  Holmes.. 
SalliePitt 


Saperlnteodent 

Teacher 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress- 

Cook  and  seamstress. 
do 


Jnly  1. 

1886 

July   i 

1886 

July   1 

1880 

Oct.  25, 

1886 

July    1 

1886 

July   1. 

1886 

Oct.  25 

1888 

Jaue;30. 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Oct.  24, 1888 
June  30, 1887 
Jnne30. 1887 
Oct.  24.1886 
JuneSO,  18S7 


*800 

480 
480 
480 

4«e 

400 


Warm  Spring  Ageacy,  Orcgoa.— Siaemaaha. 


W.H.Bnmk '  Saperintendent ... 


£.  D.Sloan. 
Emily  E.  Sloan. 
Luuiso  Brunk.. 
Louise  Brunk.. 
£mil.v  Sloan ... 
LissieOlney.... 


Industrial  teacher . . . 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook  and  seamstress. 


July 
July 
July 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
July 


1,1880 

JnneSO.  1887 

*E0» 

1,1886 

Juno  39, 1887 

MO 

1,1886 

Oct.  31,  IMK 

4x0 

1,1886 

JuneSO,  1887 

480 

1,1886 

0.-.U  31,1886 

480 

1,1886 

JuneSO,  1887  . 

480 

1,1888 

Jane  30, 1887; 

400 
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Viatah  Ageacr,  I'tah.— Viatab. 


N*m«. 


nuinleA.  Weeks.. 

Clan  Onocer 

Annie  B.  Morgan. . 
Annie  B.  Morgan.. 

ICary  J.Reed 

Lenot*  J.  Eoward 
Sally 


Poiitlon 


^'^t!^    TermlnaUon 
of«??ice        of""*-- 


Saperintendent  and  priuoipal .  Jnly  1, 1880 

Matron Sept.  1,1680 

do I  Apr.  1,1880 

Coolc 1  Sept.  1, 188« 

do Apr.  1,  I8«fl 

do Apr.  8,1887 


Laundreas May  14,  ll>87   June30,188; 


Jan.  30, 18S7 
Mar.  31,  1887 
JlineaO,  1887 
Mar.  31, 1887 
Apr.  7,1887 
June  30, 1887 


Annual 
salary. 


$900 
eO(l 
604 

sw 
■■tw 


Neah  Bay  Ageacy,  WaahiagMa  Territory.— Neah  nay. 


B.  M.  Jonea    

JameaD.  Seld 

A.  £.  Molnemey .... 

Charles  Adie 

B.S.  Webster 

A.J.  Caas 

B.U.  Powell    

Katejl.  Batch 

Teresa  Beriraud 

Clara  Irving 

M.J.  Barras 

Clarissa  Mclnemey 
Lacy  Brown, , 


Superintendent. ... 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher . 

do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

do 

...  do 

Laundress 


July 
July 
Feb. 
Mar. 
July 
Feb. 
July 
July 
July 
Deo. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
July 


1,1880 

1,1880 

4.  1887 

23,1887 

1,1880 

18, 1887 

I,  1886 

1,  1886 

1,1686 

21,1886 

12,  1887 

18, 1887 

1,1880 


'  June  30,1887 

»720 

Feb.    8,1887 

480 

Mar.  17, 1887 

480 

1  June  30, 1887 

480 

Feb.  11, 1887 

720 

J  one  80, 1887 

720 

;  July  30, 1887 

480 

July  30  1887 

360 

1  Deo.  20,  1888 

.TOO 

Jan.  11, 1887 

300 

Feb.  17,  1887 

300 

June  SO,  1887 

300 

June  30, 1887 

200 

Nis^aally  Aceacy,  Waahiagloa  Territory,— Chohalia. 


Bdwin  L.Chalcrafc. 
Alfred  Li vesley .... 
Samnel  C.  Hemott . 

Emily  Liresley 

Susie  C.  WhitP. 

Alice  Chalcraft 


Nellies.  Pickering. 
Aggie Schlicbting. . 
Juo.  D.  Simmons... 

Geo.  Willtams 

Cbas   Conhepe 

Nancy  Smith 

Sally  Sickmin 

Bob  Smith 

Tim  Jack 


Superintendent I  July  1,1886 

Industrial  teacher July  1,1886 

do Apr.  1,1887 

Matron July  1, 1886 

do Oct.    1,1886 

Assistant  teacher  and  seama'  ,  July  1,1886 
tress.  ' 

Cook  and  laundress.... July  1,1886 

do....- Jan.   1,1887 

Apprentice July  1,1886 

do NoT.16,1886 

do ,  July  1,1886 

do I  July  1,1886 

do July  1,1880 

do July  1,1888 

do Apr,  1,1887 


June  30. 1887 

«800 

Man  31, 1887 

600 

June  30, 1887 

600 

Sept.  30, 1886 

4U0 

June  30, 1887 

400 

Juu«  30, 1887 

4IJ0 

Dec.  31, 1886 

400 

June  30, 1887 

400 

Nov.  IS,  1886 

60 

June  30,  ll<87 

60 

Juno  3U,  1887 

6U 

June  30, 1887 

00 

June  30, 1887 

60 

Mar.  31, 1887 

60 

June  30, 1887 

60 

NiMBally  Ageacy,  Wasfiiagtoa  Territory Payallup. 


Alex.  K.Campbell Superintendent 

Susie  K.  BrcwHter Teacher 

Louise  Cotf-s  do 

He»aie  KCux do 

Samnel  Keady Industrial  teacher. 

Charles   H.  Chase do 

Julia  A.  Babcock Matron 

Criia  Allen Seamstress 

Clara  li.  Harmon  ^ Cook 

Laura  Sickman Assistant  cook 

Minnie  Thompson do 

Lacy  Lane Lanudress 

Hattie  Wilton do   

Joeepb  Dick Apprentice 

Willlain Martin !...;..do 

Boeas  Sahm 


Jack  Moses.. 
Johnny  Woodruff. , 

Jack  Wash 

Bessie  Tim 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


July  1, 1880 
July  1, 1886 
Oct.  1,1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
Ja'y  1,1886 
Jan.  1.  If87 
July  1, 1880 
July  1, 1880 
Jnlv  1,1887 
July  1, 18x7 
Apr.  1,1887 
July  1,1887 
Feb.24, 1887 
July  1,1886 
July  1, 1886 
July  1,1886 
Oct.  1,1886 
July  1,1886 
Jan.  14, 1887 
July  1, 1886 


June  30, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
Dec.  31, 1886 1 
June  30, 1887  1 
Dec.  31. 1886  < 
June  30, 18871 
June 30, 1887  I 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887  { 
Mar.  31, 1887  ■ 
Jane  3»,  1887 
Feb.  2.1,1887 
June  30. 1887  < 
June  30, 1887: 
June30,  I8H7I 
'  Sept.  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
Jan.  13, 1887 
I  June  30, 1)<87 
,  Juno  30, 1887 


11,000 
600 
fiOO 

fiOU 

600 

600 

600 

400 

400 

150 

150 

300 

300 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

6U 
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Nisqnallf  AgHncy,  Wiuhiniilan  Territory.— S'Kvkooilsh. 


Kane. 


George  W.Bell   

Charles  K.  Winger. 
George  W.  Mills... 
Jobs  B.  Rodgers  ... 
GeorglnaBeU 


Jeonlelt.  Bamett. 

Georgi  na  Bell  

Nettie  WiDKer 

Isabella  Mills 

Kannr  J.  Roilgers. . 

Julia  A.  Wood 

Carrie  Poller 

Ellea  Clark 

KUen  Clark 

George  Nancy 

Harry  Price 

Isaac  Carl   

Ada  Sherwood 

Lucy  Johns 

Kancy  George 

Anna  Williams.... 
Eliza  Lewis 


Position. 


Snperinteodent 

do 

Industrie' toaeber '. .. 

, do 

Assistant  teacher  and  seanis- 
tres.1. 

do 

do 

do 

Matron  

do 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

do 

Assistant  cook 

do 

Apprentice 

do 


.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 

do. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Termination    Anniul 
of  service.    ]  salary. 


Jnlr  1,1880 
Apr.  1,1887 
July  1, 1888 
Jan.  1,1887 
July  1,1888 

Nov.  ».  18S« 
Jan.  13, 1887 
Apr.  1,1887 
July  1, 1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
Jaly  1.1886 
NoT.26.1886 
May  8,1887 
July  1,1886 
May  8, 1887 
Jnly  1, 1888 
Jnly  1,1888 
July  1, 1888 
July  1, 1888 
Oct.  1,1  S8C 
May  8, 1887 
Jnly  1, 1888 


Mar.  31,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Dec.  31,1888 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Not.    8,1888 

Jan.  12,1887 
Mar.  31,1887 
Jnne  80, 1887 
Dec.  31, 1888 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
May  7,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Hay  7,1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
Jnne  30. 1887 
Jane  SO,  1887 
Jnne  80,  IgUJ 
Sept.  30, 1880 
May  7,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


800 

m 
toe 

400 

MO 
MO 
4O0 

m 


401 
ISO 
ISO 

« 

60 


(0 

ao 
eo 

iO 


4)niiiaielt  Agency,  Waahlngtcn  Territory.— Qninaielt. 


K.M.ByUtt 

Sarah  C.  WiUooghby 
Fanny  Rylatt 


Teacher 
Matron . 
Cook.... 


July,  1886. 
July,  1888. 
July,  1886. 


June  30, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


»M0 

MO 
300 


TalciBia  Agency,  Wasliingtan  Territory.— ITaltlma, 


Francis  J.  Reinhard .. 

Daniel  Kncart 

Benjamin  Q.  Peck 

William  R.  Newland.. 
Mr8.S.C.C.Newhuid. 

Lillie  Kalalama 

Lillie  Kalalama 

BUa  Wilson 

Hand  McDonald 

William  S.Newland.. 

Peter  Kalama 

William  R.  Newland . . 

Peter  EaUma 

Qertmde  Sbattook 

Susie  Hendricks 

Alice  McDonald 

S.  T.  Mnnson 

Celeste  Lacy 

MaryBUly 

Jack  Poles 

George  Meaoham 


Superintendent . . . . 

, do 

Principal  teacher.. 

do 

do 

do 

Teacher  

do 

...  do 

Indnstrial  teacher . 

de 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Lanndress 

Disciplinarian 


July  1,188« 
Mar.  23, 1888 
Jnlv  1,1886 
Sept.  20, 1886 
Oct.  1, 1886 
Jan.  1,1887 
Sept.  7,1886 
Jan.  1, 1887 
July  1,1888 
July  1,1886 
Sept  8.1886 
Oct.  1, 1886 
Jan.  1, 1887 
Sept.  11, 1886 
Jan.  14, 1887 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  28, 1886 
Dec.  28, 1886 
Dec.  28,1886 
Jnly  1.1888 
Oct.  12  1886 


Feb.  27, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
July  20, 1886 
Sept.  30, 1888 
Deo.  31,18*6 
Jnne  3u,  1887 
Nor.  14, 1888 
June30,J887i 
June  30, 1887' 
Sept.  5,1886 
Sept.  30, 1888 
Dec.  31, 1886 
Jnue  30, 1887 
Jan.  13.1887 
June  30. 1887  { 
Jnly  20,1)188, 
Deo.  S7. 1886 
Jane30,li«7l 
Jnne  30,  lil87  { 
Oct.  II.IWS! 
June  30, 1887, 


$1,000 

1,000 

JM 

7» 

7a 

7J0 
6U0 
ON 
«00 
730 
TV 
7M 

■no 

MO 

soo 

.'40 
M 
SO) 
400 
130 
120 
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Oreen  Bay  Aiiencjr,  Wiacvnsin.— Menonioncc. 


K|une. 


F.CIeatT 

W.W.McQDeeD 

MnUie  J.  Brady 

MItohel  Oth-kena-niew. 

E-CVeon* 

P.Hnlioy 

Helen  E.NiTen 

Catherine  Deqiiindie  .... 

Beatrice  Spurt 

A-Faolaen 

Nancy  Cown 

Mary  Crowley 

Satan  Kennedy 

EUxa  Freidenberg 

Minnie  Hopp 

an.  Owen 

Yictiirine  La  Hotte 

Fredrika  Hopp 

Philip  Heim 


Positiun. 


Principal  and  teacher  . 

ilo   

Teacher  

<lo.  

du 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Catpenter 

Seamstress 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

do 

Laundress 

do 

Shoemaker 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


July  1,1886 
Sept.  1, 1886 
July  1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 


July 
Oct. 
July 
July 


Auc;.17,1886 
Sept.  S,  1886 
AuK.  1,1886 
Julv  1,1886 
Oct'  II,  1886 
Oct.  25, 1886 
July  1,1886 
Oct.  4,1886 
Apr.  10, 1886 
July  1,1886 
Oct.  11. 1886 
Jan.   1,1887 


Termination 
of  serrioe. 


Ang.31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
JauoSO,  1887 
Sept.  4.1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30,  1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
Oct.  16,1886 
Jane  30, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
Apr.  4,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Sept.  30, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


Annual 
salary. 


t750 
7M) 
45n 
300 
3(10 
600 
400 
240 
240 
600 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
225 


Shoshone  Agency,  Wiaco 


a.— Wind  Hirer. 


J.  Boberts 

A.  M.Johnson  .... 
H.  Gndmundsen  . . 
H.  GndmandMO... 

J.Koberta 

Saiah  Boberts 

Sherman  CooUdge. 

6.B.Jone8 

Sumner  B.  Coal — 

Mary  B.  Jones 

Josie  Sullivan 

Lanra  B.  Smiley ... 

Cbarlea  Silver 

JohnlfWOaon.... 

Atcnes  Russell 

J.P.O'Neil 

Cbarlea  Sook 

Adam  Redman  — 

Belle  Palmer 

C.  Gudmnnaen 

Garfield 


Superintendent 

......do 

do 

Teacher 

do 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Carpenter  

do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Assistant  cook 

do 

Laundress 

Laborer 


July  1, 
Nov.U, 
May  12, 
July  1. 
May  12, 
Jufy  1, 
Jan.  1, 
July  1, 
Julv  1, 
Julv  1, 
May  12, 
Julv  1, 
July  1, 
Nov.16, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
SeDt.21, 
July  1, 
Apr.  1, 
July  1, 
July  11, 


1886 
1888 

1887 
188S 
18H7 
1886 
18S7 
1888 
1886 
lliSe 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1886 


Nov.  13,1886 
May  11, 1887 
Jnne30,1887 
May  11, 1887 
Jane  80, 1887 
Deo.  31, 1886 
Jane  80, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
May  11,1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Nov.  15, 1886 
June  SO,  1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
Sept.  IS,  1886 
June  30, 1887 
Dec  31,1886 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Aug.  31, 1886 


$S00 
900 
900 
SOO 
500 
500 
SOO 
800 
180 
720 
720 
480 
840 
840 
400 
720 
720 
180 
180 
400 
180 
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Pima  Agencri  Arizona. 


Name  and  school. 

Position. 

Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 

Tenntnation 
ofaerrice. 

Annual 
•atarj. 

PAPAOO. 

r.  J.  Hart ; 

July  1,1886 

Jane  30, 1887 

1900 

■■••pa  Taller  Agency,  Califomia. 


Esther  Harpst.. 
Esther  Barnst . . 
Berry  man  Saclc. 


Teacher., 
.do 


Teacher  and  farmer. . 


July  1, 1880  !  July  81, 1886 
AnR.  7. 1886  May  12,  1887 
April  1, 1887    Jane  3U,1887 


iniaaion  AicBcjr,  Califamia. 


AQUA  CALIENTE. 


Flora Golsh  ... 
L.  C.  F.  Dunn. 


SAN  LUIS. 

OraM.  iiialmons 

PROTRKBO. 

Tirsie  Tan  Arsdale . . . . 

COABUILA. 
N.J.Tlckner 

SAH  JACIKTO. 

Mary  D.  Koble 

TEHECULA. 

Blanche  Livingston ... 

llary  Henrv 

Matilda  Welt* 


SANTA  ISABEL. 


Mary  B.  Bergman  . 
DellGedncy. 


MESA  GRANIIR. 

Carrie  Herd 


PAUHA. 

M.  M.  Siclilor 


RIXCON. 

Hattie  £.  Alexander. 


BAH  UERNARDINO. 

Annie  Adamaon 


Teacher. 
....  do.. 


Teacher.. 
Teacher . 
Teacher.. 
Teacher.. 


Teacher. . 

do.. 

do.. 


Teacher. 
do... 


Teacher. 
Teacher.. 
Teacher.. 
Teacher.. 


Jnly   1, 1886 
July   1,  1886 


Joly  1,1886 
July  1,1886 
July  1.  1886 
July'  1,  1886 


July  1,1886 
Oct.  1, 18t<6 
Feb.    1,1887 


Jnly    1,  1886 
Feb.  21,  1887 


July  1,  1880 
July  1,  1886 
July  1,  1886 
Aug.  30, 1886 


June  30, 1887 
May  31, 1887 


June  30, 1887 


June  30, 1887 


Jane30, 1887 


June  30, 1887 


SepU30,188; 
Jan.  31, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 


Jan.  19,1887 
JuueSO,  1887 


June  30, 1887 
June  3D,  1887 
June  30, 1887 
Mar.    8,1^ 


Bound  Valley  Agency,  California* 


Teacher  

do 

Assistant  teacher. 
-do 


Jnly  1,  1886  j  Nov.  8, 1886 
Nov.  9, 1S86  I  .Tune  30, 1687 
July  1,1HS6  '  July  24.18SK; 
July  25, 1886  !  June  30, 1887 
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Bcnnd  Taller  Agemcr,  CBliromia— Continued. 


Nome  and  achool. 

PoeitioD. 

Commence- 
ment 
of  aervioe. 

Tennlnation 
of  eerrioe. 

Annual 
salary. 

LOWIR  QUABTBIia. 
W.  A.  Ray 

Jnly    1,1886 
May  27, 1887 
July    1,1888 

May  2C,  1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

do 

Maggie  TiUotaon 

Sonthcrn  Vtm  AKency,  C«l«rado. 


Mary  Orr 

Walter  A.  Wilaou.  . 


Teacher . 
Cook  .... 


July    1, 1886 
Mar.    1,1887 


June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


(900 
6U0 


Chcyeane  Bircr  Agency,  Dakota. 


so.  1,  BUHr'B  CAMP. 
Oacar  Hodgkiaa 

KO.  2,  cook's  camp. 
Charlea  Oakee ,. 

KO.  3,  CHABOBR'ft  CAMP. 

AlA«d  £.  Smitli 

■O.  4,  SWIFT  BlttD'8  CAUP. 


Agnea  J.  Loclibart. 
Corabelle  Fellowa. 


!I0.  S.  ON  THE  TRKK'S  CAMP. 

Felix  Benoit 

no.  0,  BAIKT  STKPIIKN'S. 

Annie  Brown 

KO.  8,  FLUU  CRKBK. 
Helena  A.  Williams 


Teacher . 
Teacher . 
Teacher . 
Teacher . 


Jnly  1,1886 

Jnly  1,1886 

July  1,  1886 

July  1.1 


do I  Jan.  14,1887 

Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher . 


Nor.  29, 188G 
June  30, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 


Mar.  21, 1887 
June  30. 1887 


Juno  30, 1887 


.Tnly    1,1880 

Jnly    1, 1880   June  30, 1887 


May  9,1887 


June  30, 1887 


Crow  Creek  and  t<ower  BrnI6  Asency.  Dakota. 


*600 


600 


600 


COO 


600 


600 


WHITC  RIVKB. 

Slaine  Ooodale 


Teacher  . 


I 


Not.   8,1880 


Jnne  30, 1887 


»G00 


Deril's  Tjake  Agency,  Dakota. 


TURTLE  HOURTAIX. 

XUxabeth  S.  Measner 

BOOS. 


J.  K.  Molnemey . 


Teacher. 
Teacher . 


Jnly    1,1886 
Jan.    1,1887 


June  30, 1887 


Jan.  30,1887 


»720 


720 
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Pine  BidKe  Agencr>  Dakota. 


Nmne  and  sohoal. 


KO.l. 
AdaM.CUrk 


T.J. Smith  . 


K0.2. 


£.X.  Palmer. 


KO.  3. 


K0.4. 


E.H.KelUi 

K0.5. 

Adj;.  Bobinson 

MO.  6. 
Carrie MeWiD  ...... 

HO.?. 

A.  C.  Porter 

B.A.Pjne 


K0.8. 


W.  T.  Manoiog  . 
H.  6.  Webb 


PoaitiOD. 


Teacher . 
Teacher . 
Teacher . 
Teacher . 

Teacher . 

Tbacher . 


Teacher . 
do.. 


Teacher . 
do.. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


July  1. 1888 

July  1,1886 

Jnly  1,1886 

Jaly  1, 1886 

July  1,  1886 

July  1,  1886 


July    1,1886 
UCL    1,  1886 


July    1,1886 
Dec    7,1886 


Termisation 
of  aerrioe. 


Annn*l 
•liny. 


I 


June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

Jane  30, 1887 

June  30, 1887 


July  31, 1886, 
June  30, 1887, 


Sept.  30, 1886 
Jane  30, 1887 


6M 

m 

GH 
CM 


lameaF.  Boyle 

BLACK  FIFE   CHEEK. 


lira.  Lucy  Arnold  . 
Sarah  C.Harria.... 


MTTLR  OAK   CRBKK. 


Ura.  U.  E.  Dungan  . 
Alico  Schmidt 


CUT  HEAT  CREEK. 


Uinnie  E.  Meade  ... 
marietta  O.Kane... 
Bertha  A.  Eaue...'.. 

AGE.NCT. 


Ndlie  M.  Wright 

Hattip  C.  Spencer  

Standing  BcarLuiher. 


OAK  CREEK. 

William  Ilolmca 

me,  OAK  CREEK. 


.Suann  D.  Sniedea  . 
Lclia  F.  Dabney  . . 


BED  CAMP. 
William  Cartwright 

WHITE  THUNDER  CREEK. 


Boaebnd  Agency,  DakaUt. 


Superintendent . 


Teacher  

Aasistaot  teacher  . 


Teachnr  

Aaaislaut  teacher. 


Teacher 

do 

Aaaiatant  teacher.. 


Teacher 

do. 

Aasiataut  teacher. 


Jnly  1,1886  1  Jane  30, 1887 


July 
July 


July 
Oct. 


1,1886 
1,1686 


June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


1,1880   June  30, 1887 1 
1,1886    June  30, 1687  j 


July 
Dec. 
Feb. 


1.188C  Auc.20,ie8t 
30, 1886.  Juue  30. 1887 
:4,1887:  June  30, 1887 


Jnly 
Oct 
July 


1,1886 
1,18S« 
1,1886 


I 


Teacher ^  July    1,1886 


I 


Teacher  

Aaaistant  teacher. 


Teacher  . 


Teacher 

Assistant  ttacher. 


Feb. 
Feb 


IS,  1887 
15,1887 


July    1,1886 


Jnly 
July 


1,1886 
1,1886 


Sept  30,  I88« 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


Sept  23, 1888 


Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887  I 
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Roacbnd  Ageacr,  Dakota — Continaed. 


Nune  and  achool. 

aCABBT  CRKEK. 

GcorgeC.  Douglas 

Abbie  Thayer 

Position. 

Commence- 
ment 
of  serrice. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Annual 
salary. 

.Inly    1,1886 
Mar.  11, 18*7 
July    1,1880 
Mar.  11, 1887 

July    1,1888 

July    1,1886 
July    1,1886 

Jnly    1,1886 

Jnly    1,1886 

Feb.  28, 1887 
Peb.  28, 1887 

Mar.  10, 1886 
June  30, 1887 
July    5,1886 
June  30, 1887 

June  30, 1887 

June30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

June  30, 1887 

June  30, 1887 

June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 

«600 
600 

do 

BeUeDone1a« 

M»ryA.McNeal 

Frank  E.I«wU 

800 

300 

BIRO  TBUKDIB  CAMP. 

UTTLE  WHITE  BIVEK. 
fiufiM C.  Bauer. 

Teacher 

600 

COBlf  CRBBK. 

600 

PIKE  CKERK. 
E.C.Hill       

Teacher  ...................... 

600 

K  L.  BUI 

Assistant  teacher. ............ 

300 

Mtandlag  Bocic  Aneacy,  Dakota. 


CAimOX  BALU 


Alton  0.  Wells i  Teacher 

Juaepbine  Wells I  Assistant  teacher. 


GRAKD  RIVER. 


lx>uis  Premcan  . . 
Jennie  Premeau . 


Teacher  

Assistant  teacher. 


Teacher . 


NO.  1. 
UariaL.yan8olen 

NO.  2. 

E.P.UoFadden |  Teacher. 

BO.  3.  ' 

BoaaBearfaee I  Teacher. 


Jnly    1,1888 
Jnly    1,1886 


July    1, 1886 
Jnly    1,1886 


July  1,1886 
Jnly  1,1886 
July    1,1886 


Jnne  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


Jane  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


June  30, 1887 
Jnne  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


«600 
480 


600 
480 


SOO 


500 


4)Bapnw  Ageacy,  ladiaa  Territory. 


MODOC. 
Kra  Watson Teacher  . 

PEORIA. 
AlbertJ.Perry Teacher. 

MIAMI. 

ArUona Jackson Teacher. 


July  1,1886 
July  1,1886 
July    1,1886 


June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jnne  80, 1887 


$480 


480 
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Table  No.  8.— NAME,  POSITION,  TERM  OP  SERVICE,  AND  SALARY  OF 
EMPLOYES  IN  DAY  SCHOOLS,  ETC.— Continued. 

Itlackinac  Agencr.  Uichisaa. 


Name  and  school. 


lONGWOOD. 

Helen  F.  Snyder 

UIODLB  TILLAGE. 

Mar;  E.  Wagley 

MUSIBSIKG. 
Tbos.  Nahbenayash 

L'  AKBE. 

Bella  J.  \ralker 

BABAGA. 

Mary  Sylvester 

SL'OAR  ISLAND. 


Tbomas  F.  Williams.. 
Clinton  Boberts 


IROQUOIS  POINT. 

John  L.  Henstich 

HANNAHVILLK. 

Peter  Marksman 

PKTOSKEY  HIBSIO!!. 

John  R.  Robinson 


Position. 


Teacber . 
Teacber  . 
Teacber  . 
Teacber  . 
Teacber  . 


Teacber  . 
do.. 


Teacher  . 


Teacher  . 


Teacher  . 


I  Commence. 
I        ment 
I   of  service. 


July  1,1880 

Jaly  1,1886 

July  1,188« 

July  1,1886 

Jaly  1,1886 


July   1,1896 
Hay   1,1886 


Oct  1, 1S86 
July  1,1886 
Oct.     1, 1886 


Termination  I  AddusI 
of  service.      salary. 


JnneSO,  1887 1         liM 


June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 


Apr.  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 


Jane  30, 1887 
Jane  30, 1887 
.Tone  30, 1887 


While  Enrlh  A||cncy,  Minnesota. 


RICE  BIVEB. 


Lottie  O.Paulding. 
LottieO.  Curtis  ... 
Annie  E.  SleUbah  . 


Teacber  . 

do.. 

Cook 


July 

1,1886 

Jan. 

1,1887 

Oct. 

1,1886 

400 


400 


Deo.  31, 1886  I         *mi 
Apr.  30, 1887  I  m 

June  80, 1887  I  W 


FORT  BELKKAP. 


B.  G.Lincoln... 
Herman  Fields  ■ 
Emma  Stanley.. 


Fart  Belluiap  AKency,  Blontana. 


Teacber ;  July   1,1888 

do May    1,1887 

Assistant  teacher  and  matron .  July    1, 1888 


Apr.  30, 1887 
Jane30,I887l 
June  30, 1887 


m 


Nevada  Agtmtj,  NcToila. 


WALKRB  RIVBS. 


Minard  Genty 

Emma  E.  Hammond . 
AngelineAyer. ...... 


Mrs.  L.  J.  Wlenss . 


Teacher 

Assistant  teacber  and  matron . 
do 


Jnly  1,1886 
July  27, 1886 
Nov.   8,1886 


Jane  SO,  1887  m> 

Kov.    6, 1886  I  M 

Jnne30,U87i  «• 

I  . 


'Western  Shoahoae  Agency,  Nerada. 


Teacber Mar.  14.1887   Jane30,1887  I'M 
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niescaleiw  Agency,  New  lllesica. 


Kame  and  tcbeol. 

! 

Position. 

TBBM  BiyiBS. 
FrmnkO  AUan 

Toschor  ...................... 

Commence-    termination 


of  senrice. 


Oct.    I,  itee 


of  tervioe. 


Apr.  IS,  1887 


Annual 
■alary. 


Paebl*  Ageacr,  New  Dlexico. 


Liuie  Clark 

Henry  C.  Canen . 
Page  Trotter 


SAS  nUFK. 


Julia  AerU... 
O.  F.  Rodicera . 
John  Pennan  . 


Teacher . 

do.. 

, do.. 


Teacher  . 

do.. 

do.. 


July 
Deo. 
Feb. 

1,1886 
1,1886 
3,1886 

Jnly 
Deo. 
Jan. 

1,1886 
1,1886 
10,1887 

Oct  12.1886 
Feb.  2,1887 
Jane  30, 1887 


Oct.  0, 1886 
Dec.  20,1886 
Jiuie30,18S7 


6i,ooa 

1,000 
1,000 


1,006 
1,000 

1,000 


Neah  Bar  AgencT,  Waekiagtoa  Territory. 


JAMUTOWX. 

8.I>.L0Bghaed 

QtnLLBHDTK. 

A.W.Smith 

HattieO.Bricbt 

Battle  O.Smlth 


Teacher . 


Teacher 

Aasiatant  teacher. 
do 


Oct.     1, 1886 


JalT  1,1886 
Jnly  1,1886 
Aug.  27, 1886 


Jane  30, 1887 


June  30, 1887 
Aug.  26, 1886  1 
June  30, 1867 


4)aiBaielt  Agency,  Waahiagtan  Territary. 


lUcrtB. 
HayeaOtook 


Teacher  . 


July    1,1886 


June  30, 1887 


Green  Bay  Agency,  Wiacoasia. 


aoBABT  wseioii. 
B.  A.  Goodoongh 

WEST  OAT. 

JaolHowd 


ooBmuus. 


Mary  Zydeman . 
Mary  Barnes  ... 


■ACT  DAT. 
Mary  £.  Samson 

WEST  DAT,  IfO.S. 

Ophelia  Wheelock 

STOCKBBIUOB. 

Ua  Charles 


WMTDAT,H0.2. 

Martin  O'Brien 


Teacher . 


Teacher . 


Teacher . 
do.. 


I 


Teifcber  . 
Teacher . 
Teacher . 
Teacher  . 


July  1,1886 
Jaly  1,1880 


.ruir  1,1886 
Oct.    1,1886 


July  1,1886 
July  1, 1886 
July  1,1880 
Sept.  1, 1886 


June  30, 1887 


June  30, 1887 


Sept  30, 1886 
June  30, 1867 


JnneSO,  18S7 
June  30, 1887 
June  30, 1887 
JnneSO,  1887 


teeo 


*too 


«400 


400 


300 
300 


300 
300 
300 
300 
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lift  Painte  Agemey,  Wiacoiuin. 


Name  and  achool. 


LAC  DU  FLAMBEAU. 

Clara  AUen 

LAC  COURTKS  ORSILLES. 


Catherine  A.  Mordook. 
S.J.  Carrie 


rOK  DU  LAC. 

*PhUoiiieD  Leferre 

PAB-QUA-UH-WOMO. 


Louis  Uanypenny . 
James  Oobie 


VERMILUON  LAKE. 


V.Nelion 

Belle  Nekon. 


OBAND  PORTAGE. 


L.  E.  Monferraod 

Doioinic  Dncharme., 
Do 


Positioa. 


Teacher . 


Teacher . 
do.. 


Teacher . 


Teacher . 
do.. 


Teacher  

Assistant  teacher. 


CommeDce- 

ment 
of  serrice. 


Jnly  1,1886 


Termination 
of  serrioe. 


Annul 
salaij. 


Jane  30, 1887 


July  1  1886    Sept  30. 1886 
Oct.    S,  ItfM!  I  June  30, 1887 


July  1, 1886    June 30, 1887 


Joly  1, 1886  {  Sept.  30, 1887 
Uct^  23, 1886    June  30,1887 


Jnly  1,1886    .TunoSO,  1887 
July  1,1886  '  Junt30,1887 


Teacher July    1. 1886   .July  31. 1886 

, do Aug.  27, 1886  I  Mar.  31,1887 

do April  I,l887ljan.  30,1887; 


$800 


«M 


800 


4M 
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BXHTBIT  No.  5. 

Names  and  addresses  of  bonded  superintendents  in  charge  of  schooh  ind^endent  of  ageney 

eontrol. 


Kame  of  sohooL 

State  or  Teiritory. 

Snperintendent. 

Post-office  address. 

New  Mexico 

Pennsylvania 

Indian  Territory.. 
OreiFon 

P.  F.  Burke 

Albaqnerqae,  K.  Mex. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

riSae!!:?;.:::::;;;;: 

R.  H.  Pratt 

Ohiloooo , 

Tlioinas  C.  Bradford 

John  Lee 

Chilocco,  Ind.  Territory. 
Salem,  Oreg. 

SAl«m 

Port  St6T0Dson  ........ 

Dakota 

George  W.  Soott 

MaryO'Nell 

Horace  R.  Ctiase 

Matthew  P.  Breen 

Kort  StevenBon,  Dakota. 

Port 7axna  ............ 

California 

Nebraska 

Ynma  City,  Arii. 

Colorado  ...'......- 

Grand  Junotion,  Colo. 

Eeam's  Caiioo,  Arizona. 

Lkwrenee  (Haakell  In- 
stitnte). 

Cbarlea  Robinson 

EEP0RT8  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

United  States  Indian  Service, 
AVmgvterque  Indian  Industrial  School,  August  31, 1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  BTibmit  tbis,  my  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  Indian  School  at  this  place  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

Prior  to  my  arrival  here,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1886,  on  which  date  I  assumed  con- 
trol, the  institntion  bad  been  under  the  management  of  Snperintendent  R.  W.  D. 
Bryan,  an  appointee  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  Tlie  Government  had 
previously  turned  over  the  school  farm  and  buildings  that  had  been  erected  thereon 
to  the  use  of  this  religious  society,  and  had  ent«red  into  a  contract  with  them  to  es- 
tablish and  keep  up  a  school  with  all  the  educational  facilities  and  a  few  of  the  more 
important  indnstrial  features  of  the  larger  Indian  schools  in  the  East  and  elsewhere. 
The  new  buildings  were  erected  in  1884,  and  the  school  had,  therefore,  been  operated  by 
the  Presbyterian  board  for  a  little  more  than  two  years.  As  the  society  claimed  to  own 
the  ftamitare  and  all  other  interior  appliances,  and  as  no  arrangement  had  been  made 
by  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of  this  property,  the  bnildings  were  found  on  my 
arrival  destitute  of  everything.    The  situation  of  aifairs  was  far  from  encouraging. 

The  first  three  months  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  work  of  estimating  for  supplies 
and  collecting  the  children  from  the  different  pueblos;  the  latter  task  was,  uy  no 
means,  an  easy  one  to  one  having  no  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  as  he  is,  and  only 
such  meager  knowledge  of  his  ways  and  habits  as  is  found  in  the  imperfect  accounts 
furnished  in  the  ordinary  histories.  The  labor  incident  to  the  successful  organization 
of  such  a  school  as  the  Government  designs  can  not  be  overestimated.  Obstacles  aris- 
ing from  this  source  as  well  as  from  want  of  experience  in  the  rather  complicated  rou- 
tine of  Government  business  presented  themselves  at  the  very  beginning.  What  to 
do,  and  how,  were  puzzling  questions. 

The  school,  although  it  had  been  in  operation  for  several  years  under  so  different  a 
regime,  in  many  respects,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  begin  its  organization  at  the 
fouodatiou;  so  many  influences  directly  at  variance  with  one  another  had  been 
bronght  to  bear  npon  the  Indian  to  secure  his  patronage,  that  he  was  found  hardened 
araiost  the  usual  arguments  in  favor  of  education  and  civilization,  and  in  a  state 
of  chronic  donbt  and  disbelief. 

Several  pueblos  were  visited  by  Agent  Williams  and  myself,  in  which  opposition 
to  schools  of  the  most  violent  and  obstinate  kind  had  taken  deep  root.  Their  princi- 
pal men  could  not  be  reached  by  the  arts  of  persuasion,  reasov,  or  tact.  Much  of  this 
state  of  things  I  am  forced  to  believe  is  dae  to  the  questionable,  not  to  say  reprehensi- 
ble, devices  resorted  to  to  secure  children ;  they  were  suspicions  of  everything  and 
everybody,  and  complained  that  they  could  not  put  faith  in  the  promises  we  made 
tbem.  Such  was  the  case  e8x>ecially  with  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Domingo  and  Jemez, 
from  neither  of  which,  although  two  of  the  largest  in  the  Territory,  were  we  able  to 
aeonre  any  children.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Superintendent  Riley,  about 
the  1st  of  January,  considerable  effort  had  been  made  in  the  northern  pueblos,  but 
.  not  with  such  results  as  had  been  anticipated ;  the  best  that  could  be  said  was  that  a 
trial  had  been  made  and  a  score  of  children  were  within  the  walls  of  the  institution 
as  a  consequence.  From  this  time  onward  the  school  rapidly  filled  nntil  by  February 
1  an  attendance  of  npwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  was  reached.     I  have  to  grate- 
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fully  acknowledge  that  the  oollectingr  of  bo  large  a  nnmber  of  children  in  so  short  a 
time  was  doe  to  the  presence  and  aule  service  of  Superintendent  Biley  and  Agent 
Williams,  both  of  whom  visited  with  me  all  the  more  important  pueblos.  I  am  con- 
scions  of  and  fally  appreciate  the  aid  which  these  gentlemen  rendered  me  at  a  time 
when  the  outlook  was  anything  but  hopefnl. 

ATTENDAA'CE. 

The  maximnm  attendance  during  the  year  was  reached  in  the  quarter  ending  Jane 
30,  when  170  children  were  enrolled.  In  this  nnmber  five  distinct  tribes  were  repre- 
sented, viz,  the  Pueblo,  Navajo,  Mescalero,  Apache,  Pima,  and  Papago.  Of  the 
Pneblo  Indians  San  Felipe  fbrnished  39 ;  Isleta,  36 ;  Lagnna,  18 ;  Suuta  Anna,  10 ; 
Cia,  8 ;  Acoma,  8 ;  Cocbiti,  5,  and  San  Dia,  5 ;  making  a  total  of  139  from  the  pnebloe. 
There  were  8  Mavajiis  from  Canoncito  Cojo,  1  Mescalero  Apache,  7  Papagos,  and  S3 
Pimas.    The  highest  average  attendance  was  102. 

PRESENT  CAPACTTT,  BUILDIXOS,  ETC. 

The  capacity  of  the  main  bnilding  in  the  two  roost  essential  features  of  dormi- 
tories and  dining  room  cannot  fairly  be  placed  at  more  than  170.  With  the  two  nn- 
finished  buildings  completed,  there  will  be  added  larger  doL-milory  facilities,  two  store 
rooms  and  many  other  rooms,  intended  to  serve  for  work-shops  and  a  variety  of  other 
purposes.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  department  extensive  improvements  in 
building  and  repairing  are  expected  to  be  nndertaken  early  this  fall.  When  the  im- 
provements now  under  contemplation  are  completed,  it  is  believed  th%t  the  inatitn- 
tion  will  afford  comfortable  accommodations  for  %0  pupils. 

INDUSTRIAL  p>UCATION. 

This  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  general  classes — farming  and  the 
trades.  In  the  former  occupation  may  be  eoibraoed,  besides  the  ordin^y  daties  per- 
taining to  the  care  and  cultivation  of  crops  and  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of 
agricultural  implemeuts,  much  labor  of  a  geueral  character,  the  neoessity  for  which 
every  thrifty  and  intelligent  farmer  recogaizes. 

The  Indian  has  a  natural  aversion  to  manual  labor  which  is  hereditary ;  he  inter- 
ests himself  only  in  what  has  been  an  object  of  interest  to  his  father.  Idleneaa  snits 
him  mnch  better  than  work.  To.  overcome  this  natural  tendency  to  lazineas  ia  the 
first  and  most  important  step,  and  this  object  can  be  best  secured  by  aecertaining  as 
far  as  possible  to  what  occupation  his  mind  inclines,  and  then  creating  within  him  a 
deep  interest  to  learu  bow  to  do  his  work  well.  A  common  fanlt  lies  in  the  lack  of 
interest  in  the  teachers  themselves;  tbey  appear  to  reason  that  because  the  Govern- 
ment appoints  them  to  these  positions  manual  labor  is  beneath  their  dignity ;  that 
they  are  merely  engaged  to  look  ou  and  perform  all  their  teaching  with  the  toBgae, 
and  leave  band-tniining  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Of  the  trades,  without  doubt  the  most  useful  and  practical  for  the  Indian  are  those 
that  teach  him  how  to  work  in  wood,  leather,  and  iron. 

THE  FARM 

The  farm  may  be  truthfully  said  to  be  in  an  embryo  state.  Of  the  66  acreaXMoi- 
prising  it  not  more  than  5  or  6  had  been  put  under  cultivation.  This  sm^I  portioo 
had  been  seeded  to  alfalfa,  but,  owing  to  its  partial  failure,  the  annual  crop  has  besu 
a  scanty  one.  Until  this  year  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise  vegetables  and  other 
'garden  supplies.  Though  3  or  3  acres  were  plowed,  leveled,  manured,  andpnt  in  fkir 
tillable  condition  in  tbespring,  and  planted  with  the  more  necessary  kinds ofVegetable 
seeds,  the  crop  product,  from  present  indications,  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  nardly 
worth  considering.  The  farm  m  great  pait,  like  moet  of  the  land  adjoining  it,  ia  ootd 
and  strongly  alkali  iu  its  nature,  and  in  its  rough,  wild  state,  can  only  be  bronglit 
out  of  its  almost  hopeless  condition  of  sterility  piece  by  piece,  and  by  great  labor  of 
the  plow  and  thorough  enriching.  From  eight  to  twelve  of  the  larger  boys  were  regu- 
larly detailed  to  assist  the  farmer,  and  while  the  showing  at  the  end  of  the  year  will 
be  far  from  satisfactory,  the  failure  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  caose  above  stated, 
as  commendable  energy  and  judgment  were  shown  by  him  fh>m  the  beginning.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  fit  for  irrigation  and  tillage  the  coming  fall  and  winter  4  or  5 
acres  of  unbroken  land,  which,  in  addition  to  that  worked  the  past  year,  will  fomirti 
ample  opportunity  for  practical  lessons  in  farming  for  the  boys  daring  the  next  year. 
Improvement  of  the  grounds  has  been  another  industry  whereby  mnoh  oataide  labor 
has  been  performed,  connected  with  the  building  of  stone  and  gravel  walk«  and 
the  grading  of  the  grounds  immediately  surrounding  the  buildings.    Beference  has 
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slreadr  been  made  in  former  letters  to  the  low  eitnation  of  the  bnildiugi,  and  tbe 
difflcnlty,  because  of  this,  of  BecnriDK  good  drainage  and  keeping  the  grounds  dry 
aod  clean  during  the  wet  season.  To  wholly  remedy  the  natural  defects  of  loca- 
tion is  impossible,  but  to  so  change  the  nature  of  the  soil  approaching  it,  as  to  free  it 
from  cesspools  and  water  basius,  in  which  to  collect  filth,  whence  arises  deadly  miasms 
to  poison  the  air'  and  render  life  nnsafe,  is  entirely  possible.  The  old,  worthless,  dis- 
graeefnl  outbuildings  were  torn  down  and  replaced  by  new  and  more  commodious 
ones,  built  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  main  building ;  broad,  hard  walks,  con8tract«d 
of  stone  and  gravel,  now  lead  to  them.  Fully  4,000  loads  of  earth  have  iieen  hauled 
to  fill  the  low  places,  and  this  was  covered  for  a  considerable  distance  around  with 
gravel  drawn  front  the  foot-hills  nearly  2  miles  away.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000 
loads  of  gravel  have  been  drawn  during  the  past  season  for  this  purpose.  This  work 
was  done  nnder  tbe  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher ;  it  wan  greatly  needed,  and 
while  mneb  still  remains  undone  in  this  direction,  yet  enough  has  i>een  accomplished 
to  put  the  yards  and  gronnds  in  a  clean,  dry,  and  healthy  condition. 

CARPEMTRT. 

Dnring  the  past  year  instruction  has  been  given  in  this  branch.  A  carpenter  was 
employed  irregularly  up  to  the  first  of  March.  Tables  for  the  dining-room  and  of- 
fice cases,  and  many  other  articles  needed  for  usfe  in  tbe  school,  were  manufaotnred. 
A  large  amount  of  repairing  was  also  done  on  the  buildings  from  time  to  time.  On 
the  Ist  of  April,  26  boys  ana  4  girls  from  the  Pima  agency  in  Arizona  arrived  at  the 
school;  these  boys,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  are  larger  in  statnre  and  quite  well 
advanced  in  tbe  knowledge  of  general  work.  Their  good  behavior  and  the  industry 
displayed  by  them,  both  in  the  school-room  and  elsewhere,  reflect  credit  upon  the 
training  they  h{tve  received  at  the  agency  school,  and  tbe  evident  capacity  of  their 
race  for  advancement  in  civilization. 

The  regular  school  carpenter  arrived  the  school  week  in  April.  Several  of  the  Pima 
boys,  with  two  otben  who  had  worked  at  the  trade  at  Carlisle  and  one  from  the 
Hescalero  Agency,  were  immediately  placed  under  bis  instruction.  Since  this  time 
a  marked  degree  of  progress  has  been  made  in  this  department  and  much  work  accom- 
plished. All  have  shown  remarkable  interest  in  learning  the  names  of  tbe  different 
tools  and  how  to  sharpen,  care  for,  and  use  them,  and  a  few  have  exhibited  excep- 
tional mechanical  talent.  The  extensive  bnilding  and  repairing  to  be  commenced 
will  present  an  excellent  field  for  practical  instruction  in  all  of  the  important  details 
of  house  architecture,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  expected,  judging  from  the  order,  activ- 
ity, and  earnestness  that  have  hitherto  prevailed,  that  by  the  close  of  next  year 
some  of  the  boys  will  have  {gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  carpentry  to  be  called,  if 
not  ikilUd,  at  least  progressive  workmen.  From  tbe  carpenter's  report  I  quote  the 
following:  '-We  have  constructed  since  April  10,  1887,  in  new  work,  fence  to  girls' 
yard,  new  water-closets,  one  coal  shed,  two  carriage  sheds,  a  large  number  of  tiibles, 
three  large  cupboards,  two  refrigerators,  several  door  and  window  screens,  clothes- 
presses,  and  numerous  other  articles  for  use  iu  tbe  different  departments ;  about  100 
rods  wire  fence,  aud  several  large  and  small  gates.  We  have  also  finished  the  second 
story  of  carpenter's  shop,  put  battens  on  the  whole,  shingled  the  roof,  built  one  store- 
room adjoining,  aud  have  kept  all  th6  buildings,  fences,  and  farming  implements  iu 
thoroneb  repair.  Aside  from  this  work  we  have  painted  fence  to  girls' yard,  windmill 
and  tank,  water-closets,  carpenter's  shop,  all  the  tin  roofs  except  unfinished  buildings, 
and  tbe  exterior  wood  and  brick  work  of  the  school  building,  and  are  now  preparing 
and  have  already  finished  a  large  quantity  of  material  for  the  larger  nnflnisbed 
bnilding." 

TBB  SEWINO-ROOM, 

with  a  small  force  of  girls  employed — and  these  only  a  part  of  the  time — has  manu- 
factured since  December  last  1,471  earmenta.  Of  these,  398  were  sheets,  339  pillow- 
eases,  214  towels,  119  dresses,  30  girls'  skirts,  207  pieces  of  girls'  underwear,  40  boys' 
pants,  besides  a  number  of  other  articles  needed  for  use  in  tbe  dining  room,  kitchen, 
lanndry,  dormitories,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  work  above  described,  the  weekly  re- 
)iairing  of  the  boys'  clothing  was  attended  to,  and  this  fonnd  no  inconsiderable  por 
tion  of  the  labor  of  this  room.  A  half  dozen  of  the  girls  learned  how  to  ran  tbe 
nachinea,  sewing  dresses  add  other  garments  with  much  skill  and  dispatch. 

DOMBBTIC  TRAINING. 

Owing  to  tbe  small  number  of  girls  in  the  institntion  dnring  a  greater  part  of  the 
year  very  little  attention  could  be  paid  to  household  work,  such  as  cooking,  making 
bread,  washing,  ironing,  etc.  For  a  time  all  the  labor  of  the'  laundry,  dining-room, 
and  dormitories  was  done  by  details  of  boys.    As  there  were  not  girls  enough  to  per- 
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form  all  the  work  in  any  one  of  these  departments,  it  was  not  thought  pradent  to 
make  up  details  of  both  sexes,  but  was  deemed  best  to  avoid  the  danger  incident  to 
their  commingliag.  This  pliiued  all  such  labor  npon  the  boys.  Later  on  the  making 
of  beds,  sweeping  and  cleaning  both  the  boys'  and  girls'  sleeping  apartments,  were 
turned  over  to  be  done  by  them,  under  the  superTision  of  the  matron  and  assistant 
matron.  A  few  of  the  girls  have  also  recently  been  put  in  charge  of  the  laondneas,  to 
assist  her  with  the  washing  and  ironing.  Watchful  supervision  on  her  part  has  made 
the  experiment  a  success  and  good  results  are  apparent. 

ADDITIONAL  INDUSTRIES. 

A  shoe  and  harness  maker  and  tailoress  are  to  be  employed  the  ensaingyear,  and  as 
these  indnstries  form  an  essential  factor  in  industrial  training,  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  will  be  selected  as  appreuticns,  and  no  painsspared  to  make  the  insrtmotions  in 
these  useful  employments  thorough  and  practical.  It  is  hoped  that  blacksmithing 
and  wagou-makitig  may  before  long  be  added  to  the  industries  already  approved, 
thus  giving  all  the  advantages  of  the  more  necessary  occupations  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  peculiarly  needful  in  Indian  edncation. 

The  bakery  has  had  two  Indian  boys  since  April  1  learning  the  basiness.  In  the 
absence  of  the  head  baker  recently,  while  on  his  vacation,  one  of  the  boys  performed 
all  the  work,  supplying  the  school  with  bread  for  about  a  week.  While  this  is  not  as 
important  as  other  departments  of  labor,  it  gives  variety  of  employment  and  fnr- 
nisnes  to  a  few  the  pursuit  to  which  they  are  best  adapted*. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

* 

The  school  can  hardly  be  said  t«  have  made  a  beginning.  The  work  done  has  been 
of  the  most  elementary  character.  Several  causes  have  operated  to  obstrnct  and  re- 
tard the  literary  progress  of  the  pupils ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  inadequate 
t«aching  force ;  two  teachers  having  to  instruct,  deal  with,  and  care  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty  children  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  advancement  during  at  least  half  of  the 
year.  Another  prominent  cause  is  found  in  the  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  teachers  to  properly  instruct  classes  in  the  rndiment«of  an  English 
education.  Indian  teaching  is  a  peculiar  business,  and  requires  certainly  as  mnob 
knowledge,  patience,  tact,  originality,  invention,  and  energy  as  are  required  to  teach 
American  youth.  No  teacher  should  enter  a  school-room  who  is  not  prepared  by 
education  for  the  work,  and  if  all  the  employ^  of  an  Indian  school  were  possessed  of 
a  fair  English  education,  average  general  intelligence,  and  the  ability  to  speak  the 
English  language  correctly,  many  of  the  hindrances  would  be  removed  that  now  make 
the  progress  indifferent.  The  Indian  child  is  imitative,  and  therefore  what  he  hears 
spoken  brokenly,  lie  learns  to  speak  brokenly ;  he  is  also  singularly  sensitive,  and 
readily  discovers  the  difference  betwe«n  refinement  and  vulgarity.  Example  is  no  lees 
a  factor  in  his  education  than  in  the  education  of  other  races.  While  the  facts 
herein  stated  have  somewhat  hindered  the  successful  operation  of  the  school  as  a 
whole,  still  the  work  in  some  of  the  departntents  has  been  very  efficient  and  de- 
serves special  commendation.  Pupils  on  their  arrival  have  been  examined  and  placed 
in  classes  according  to  their  endowments.  The  method  of  teaching  by  objects  and 
pictares  had  been  suggested  and  attempted  in  all  primary  work ;  the  word  method 
was  adopted  for  use  in  primary  classes,  and  charts,  written  words  on  the  board,  and 
exercises  for  blackboard  and  slate  were  daily  brought  into  requisition.  Natorml 
actions,  such  as  sitting,  standing,  walking,  talking,  and  the  like  have  been  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  to  call  forth  short,  familiar  expressions,  and  thus  by  frequent 
practice  pupils  have  been  encouraged  to  employ  many  of  the  more  common  and  nec- 
essary lansnage  forms  of  everyday  life.  Special  effort  has  been  made  throughout  the 
year  to  induce  pupils  to  speak  the  Knglish  language.  A  daily  record  has  been  kept, 
and  every  instance  of  Indian  or  Kfiglish  speaking  not«d.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
the  Indian  child  will  read  readily  and  iutelligently  from  a  book  or  write  sentences 
dictated  to  him  on  board  or  slat«,  and  still  be  unable  to  give  replies  to  questions  of 
the  simplest  and  most  familiar  character  in  English.  This  may  be  due  to  his  natural 
reticence;  it  certainly  can  not  be  charged  to  bis  inability  to  use  language,  as  he  con- 
verses freely  in  his  own  tongue.  No  systematic  grading  by  written  examinations  has 
yet  been  attempted,  nor  would  such  a  step  have  been  practical  in  view  of  the  general 
fundamental  character  of  the  work  required.  More  than  one-half  of  the  scholars 
bad  never  attended  school,  or  hod  attended  so  little  in  the  day  school,  in  the  pueblos 
that  the  improvement  was  scarcely  perceptible.  Such  classiiication  as  could  be  made 
by  oral  inspection  has  answered  up  to  the  present  time.  The  progress  of  the  coming 
year  will,  it  is  hoped,  lie  such  as  to  render  grading,  based  upon  carefally-condaoted 
written  examinations,  necessary. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

The  Indian  ia  tanght  to  be  obedient  to  his  saperiora.  The  eoTemor  or  chief  and 
principal  officers  of  a  tribe  reqnire  nnqnestioning  obedience  to  their  commands.  Ee- 
spezt  for  authority  is  incalcat«d  from  earliest  youth,  and  its  effects  seldom  disappear 
in  manhood.  The  Indian  child  is  therefore  tractable  and  eafily  managed ;  this  is  the 
rale,  and  few  ezceptinns  have  been  noted  daring  the  past  year.  Kindness  and  firm- 
ness, except  in  rare  Instances,  are  the  only  weapons  needed.  Mild  means  have  gen- 
erally been  found  sufficient.  In  a  few  instances  offenders  were  punished  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  meals  or  imposing  upon  them  extra  labor.  Corporeal  puuiHhment  has 
not  been  resorted  to,  except  in  its  mildest  form,  and  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  boys. 
The  Indian  is  very  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  resents  an  itgary,  real  or  fancied,  as 
quickly  asany  race  npon  earth.  He  is  suspicious  of  stranzers,  but  when  once  his  con- 
fidence is  gained  and  friendship  proven  he  is  steadfast  in  uis  attachments. 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

These  have  formed  the  sabjects  of  numerous  practical  discourses  during  the  year. 
To  inculcate  the  priuoiples  of  right,  truth,  justice,  polite  behavior,  and  considerate 
treatment  of  one  another  has  been  considered  equally  as  important  as  religious  in- 
Btrnction.  The  latter  has  been  left  to  the  ministers  and  teachers  at  the  several 
churches  which  their  parents  desired  them  to  attend  >  the  former  formed  a  part  of  the 
instruction  at  the  school.  Continual  watchfulness  over  their  actions  on  the  play- 
gronnd,  in  the  school,  or  at  their  work,  has  been  enjoined  upon  employes  in  charge. 
The  nse  of  slang,  profanity,  or  vulgarity  is  not  permitted  among  employes  or  by  them 
in  the  presence  of  pnpila.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  protect  the  morals  of  pupils, 
nod  keep  the  school  free  from  the  vices  and  immoralities  so  often  associated  with 
large  boarding  institutions.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  sincerely  believe 
there  has  been  no  failure  in  this  respect,  and  that  upon  the  year's  record  rests  no  blot 
or  stain. 

physician's  report. 

"  During  the  year  there  were  treated  112  patients  (89  males,  23  females).  Of  thisll2 
there  were  20  cases  of  measles  and  32  of  conjunctivitis  (inflamed  eyelids).  The  re- 
maining GO  cases  were  comprised  under  23  diseases  ordinary  and  incident  to  childhood 
and  school  life. 

"The  mortality  has  been 2,  1  from  measles  and  Ifrom  bilious  remittent,  passing 
into  typhoid.  This  lost  case,  while  not  dying  at  the  school,  having  lived  to  reacu 
his  agency,  should  properly  be  charged  against  the  diseases  as  contracted  here.  This 
will  give  an  average  of  mortality  of  about  1}  of  a  small  percentage  of  cases  at- 
tacked, and  average  of  1^  of  when  compared  with  population  of  school.  One  word 
is  necessary  regarding  ,the  epidemic  of  measles. 

"The  epidemic  origioatedfrom  areceutly-arrivedemploy^,  who  probably  contracted 
it  while  traveling.  From  this  case  the  disease  gradually  increased,  until  quarantine 
became  unnecessary  and  was  dispensed  with.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  50 
of  the  cases  during  the  year  were  under  the  two  diseases  (measles  and  conjunctivitis) 
the  nrgent  necessity  of  a  separate  hospital  building  is  now,  as  clearly  shown  during 
the  measles  epidemic,  painfully  apparent.  At  present,  there  is  no  room  in  the  main 
building  or  any  other  for  a  hospital,  and  in  time  of  need  it  becomes  necessary  to  dis- 
p«se  of  the  patients  as  best  able,  increasing  the  labors  of  nurses  and  absolutely  shut- 
ting off  any  hope  of  isolation  of  the  sick  from  the  well,  owing.to  the  meager  number 
of  employfis." 

In  conclusion,  my  gratefnl  acknowledgments  are  due  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  for  their  timely  support  and  encouragement  and  the  uniform  cour- 
tesy extended  rae  during  the  year  just  closed. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  F.  Burke, 
Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Indian  Industrial  School, 
Carlisle  Barrackt,  Pa.,  September  7,  1877. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 

loo7. 

The  following  tahle  givea  the  population  for  the  year : 
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The  following  table  shows  the  iudaatries  poraued  by  the  papils  daring  the  year: 


Learning  trades— boyi. 
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By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  ire  have  had  duriuf;  the  year  170  boys  learning 
trades,  while  all  the  girls  have  been  instructed  in  sewing,  laundry,  or  bouse  work,  and 
ii02  boys  and  96  girls  have  been  out  from  the  school  in  families  and  on  farms,  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  whom  were  from  tho  Apache  and  other  less  advanced  tribes. 
During  the  histoiy  of  the  school  we  have  had  836  separate  outings  of  this  character 
for  the  boys  and  308  for  the  girls,  but  a  number  of  the  pnpils  were  out  two,  three,  or 
four  times  each. 

I  still  connt  this  the  most  important  feature  of  our  work,  bringing,  as  it  does,  our 
students  into  actual  relations  with  the  people  of  the  country.  The  desire  of  the  stn- 
denta  to  have  these  privileges,  increases  from  year  to  year,  and  applications  for  them 
by  good  fanners  and  others  have  been  greater  this  year  than  we  could  snpply.  The 
percentage  of  failures  has  been  abont  1  in  1.3 ;  but  failure  is  nearly  as  often  to  be  at- 
tribnted  to  the  patron  as  to  the  student,  from  a  want  of  tact  in  management. 

From  this  large  experience  in  the  OoA-erument's  work  of  settling  the  diGBcnlties 
sarronnding  its  Indian  policy  and  adjusting  and  equalizing  race  differences,  I  think 
it  (»fe  to  assume  that  we  can  now  change  the  old  and  unsuccessful  system  of  segre- 
gating and  isolating  our  Indian  wards  to  a  system  or  systems  which  will  bring  abont 
commiDgling  and  competition  with  us. 

60  far  as  I  know,  all  who  have  critically  observed  our  plauting-ont  system,  as  well  as 
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thoBe  who  have  paxticipatedinit,  approve  of  it  witboutqnalificatioD.  Greater  valae  has 
been  placed  npon  the  labor  of  oar  students  than  ever  before;  qaite  a  large  nnraber 
of  them  receiving  the  highest  wages  paid  for  labor  of  the  sort  they  peiform.  Their 
earnings  by  this  means  amount  to  more  than  |8,000  during  the  year. 

SHOPS. 

The  industrial  departments  of  the  school  have  been  continued  on  the  plan  puraned 
in  former  years.  We  have  been  greatly  cramped  in  taking  care  of  so  many  students 
requiring  industrial  training  by  not  having  more  shop-rcom.  This  hindrauce  will 
be  overcome  by  improvements  making  this  year.  The  system  of  manual  training  in 
conneotion  with  school  work  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  one  for  our  Indian  peoples,  and  I 
believe  the  plan  of  half-day  work  and  half-day  school,  which  we  have  steadily  pnr- 
sned  almost  from  the  beginning,  to  be  the  best.  The  only  weakness  I  feel  called  upon 
to  report  in  connection  with  it  is  that  of  giviog  too  short  a  time,  and  this  applies 
with  eqnal  force  to  the  literary  training.  It  takes  eight  years  to  gfraduate  an  £n- 
glisli-bom  pupil  from  the  grammar  grade  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  giving  ten  months' 
continuous  schooling  each  year.  After  that  from  three  to  five  years  are  required  to 
make  a  competent  mechanic  of  such  graduates,  giving  all  the  time  to  the  trade.  The 
expectation,  therefore,  that  an  Indian  boy  or  girl  can  be  graduated  with  any  consid- 
erable kuowledge  from  this  school,  or  from  any  Indian  school,  by  a  three  or  tive  years' 
coarse  is  a  false  one,  and  the  pi-esumption  that  such  papils  can  become  competent 
mechanics  in  the  same  time,  giving  half  the  time  only  to  the  trades,  is  equally  absatd. 
We  have  discovered  no  magical  road  to  knowledge.  We  are  simply  following  the 
old  beaten  path,  using  the  most  approved  and  modern  helps,  and  if  we  can  have  the 
same  time  we  shall  travel  nearly  or  quite  as  far  with  our  Indian  pupils  and  arrive 
at  nearly  or  quite  as  high  attainments  as  are  reached  by  other  races  with  the  same 
means. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  agricuUaral  knowledge  to  every  pnpil  by  our  system 
of  outing.  To  that  end  the  apprentices  in  the  different  shops  have  been  largely  aU 
lowed  to  go  out  on  farms.  An  Indian  boy  under  the  tutelage  of  a  competent  urmer, 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  push  and  go  of  our  best  agricultnral  communities,  takes 
on  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  English  language  much  more  rapidly  than  be 
possibly  can  in  any  ludian  school  or  any  system  of  mass  training. 

It  is  urged  against  our  trade  instruction  that  we  teach  trades  which  cannot  be 
utilized.  This  is  a  mistake.  Mechanical  ideas  important  to  successful  life  are  a  part 
of  almost  all  trades,  and  the  manual  training  to  regular  habits  of  labor  alone  woald 
more  than  warraut  all  we  do.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  only  road  oat  of 
savagery  to  civilization  begins  with  herding  or  agricnlture,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
teaching  of  trades  is  useless.  But  even  though  herding  and  agiicultare  form,  as  is 
claimed,  the  nniversal  beginning,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  mechanical  parsait  which 
does  not  directly  minister  to  agricultural  success.  Our  trade  iustmotion  falls  mostly 
in  the  winter,  when  agricaltural  instruction  is  impossible. 

PAYMENTS  TO  APPRENTICES. 

The  system  of  small  payments  to  apprentices,  institnted  by  the  Department,  works 
out  admirably  the  difficult  problem  of  teaching  the  value  of  money  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  business.  Three  hundred  and  ten  of  our  students  have  had  bank  iicoonnts 
during  the  year,  a  large  number  having  $50  or  more,  and  thus,  while  learning  to 
earn  money  they  have  also  learned  something  of  that  equally  important  qnality — 
how  to  save. 

PARKER  FARM. 

The  purchase  of  the  "  Parker  farm,"  for  which  Congress  gave  us  |18,000  last  spring 
on  your  recommendation  and  that  of  the  honorable  Secretary,  increases  our  resoorces 
for  agricultnral  training  and  forms  one  of  the  most  important  additions  ever  made 
to  the  school. 

KEW   BUILDINGS. 

The  failure  to  get  the  appropriation  required  to  improve  the  boys'  dormitories  and 
enlarge  our  shops  was  a  great  disappointment  at  first,  but  on  a  statsment  of  the 
situation  being  made  to  the  large  boys,  who  then  had  upwards  of  f2,000  in  bank. 
they  pledged  themselves  for  over  $1,900,  provided  I  would  undertake  to  rebOiM  their 
quarters.  Having  the  approval  of  the  Department  and  this  beginning -from  the 
boys,  I  went  to  the  friends  of  the  school  and  secured  money  enough  to  rebuild  by 
using  the  material  from  the  old  building,  and  we  now  have  a  comfortable  dormitory 
for  the  large  boys,  292  feet  long  by  36  feet  wide,  3  stories,  divided  into  86  sleeping 
rooms,  14  feet  by  14  feet,  and  provided  with  ample  assembly,  reading,  clothing,  and 
bath  rooms. 

Having  some  means  left  and  fluding  I  could  in  this  way  best  accomplish  the  en- 
largement of  our  shop  facilities,  I  have  gone  forward  to  erect  a  gymnasiam  of  brick. 
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t50  feet  by  60  feet  and  20  feet  walls.  Tbigloavesresting  upon  mean  obligatiuD  of  about 
$5,000,  over  and  above  what  I  have  been  able  to  raise  among  the  A-iends  of  the  school ; 
bat  it  vacates  at  once  for  shops  the  old  gymnasium  in  what  were  formerly  the  cavalry 
stables,  and  gives  ns  ample  room  for  our  present  wants  in  that  direction. 

The  partialdestroctioa  of  the  small  boys'  quarters  by  a  cyclone  brought  about  the 
aid  of  the  Department  to  rebuild  that  building,  and  before  winter  sets  in  we  shall  bo 
provided  with  all  we  had  hoped  to  secure  through  an  appropriation  by  Congress. 

These  ezteosive  building  operations,  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  and 
largely  with  the  aid  of  its  stadents,  have  been  a  great  object  lesson.  No  boys  any- 
where ever  performed  drudging  labor  more  willingly  than  our  boys  have  performed 
their  part  of  the  labor  in  connection  with  these  buildings. 

8ANITAEY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  very  greatly  improved  during  the 
year,  and  to  this  and  to  the  attention  given  our  sick  are  we  indebted  for  the  good 
health  enjoyed  by  the  students.  Scarlet  fever  was  introduced  by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
pupil,  but  by  great  care  and  complete  isolation,  only  four  cases  occurred,  and  these 
all  recovered  without  complication.  We  had  one  case  of  measles.  The  season  being 
favorable,  an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  disease  to  spread,  bat  no  other  case  oo- 
cnrred.  We  have  had  a  less  proportion  of  scrofulous  cases  and  eye  trouble  than  form- 
erly, and  these  have  beenmostlj'  confined  to  incoming  pupils. 

As  our  new  Apaches  had  nut  sufficient  English  to  make  ontting  a  success,  and  not 
being  able  to  keep  them  all  employed,  I  placed  them  and  some  others,  about  one  hun- 
dred in  all,  in  camp  in  the  mountains,  where  they  gathered  large  quantities  of  berries, 
with  which  they  supplied  the  school  and  had  enough  to  trade  for  good  supplies  of 
milk  and  butter  for  themselves.  They  returned  very  greatly  improved  in  health. 
I  here  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  former  reports,  that  the  best  health  results  are  ob- 
tained among  the  children  we  place  out  on  farms  and  in  families.  I  count  our  half- 
day  work  and  half-day  school  plan  also  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect. 

Seven  deaths  have  occurred,  all  from  the  same  disease,  consumption. 

During  the  month  of  February  last,  with  your  permission,  about  140  of  our  students 
and  empioyds  were  taken  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn,  and  illustrations 
of  our  school  work,  both  industrial  and  literary,  were  given  before  large  audiences  of 
influential  people  in  the  Academies  of  Music  of  those  cities.  Those  exhibitions  at- 
tracted very  wide  attention,  and  most  favorable  and  extensive  notice.  Our  many 
friends  were  gratified,  and  renewed  their  indorsement  of  us.  Most  of  the  important 
tribraof  the  country  were  represented  among  the  children  giving  these  illustrations. 

SELECTION  OF  PUPILS. 

With  our  greatly  superior  facilities  and  location  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural, 
civilized  community,  we  ought  to  have  the  best  of  Indian  youth  to  work  upon.  The 
plans  for  securing  pupils  inaugurated  are  calculated  to  throw  upon  us  the  poorest 
material  and  prevent  the  best  from  coming  to  ns.  I  submit  that  my  former  recom- 
mendations to  the  Department  to  have  the  selection  of  the  best  material  from  the 
agency  schools,  made  at  the  close  of  each  school  year  by  the  agents  and  school  super- 
intendents at  the  agencies,  and  sent  to  us,  would  be  more  in  Keeping  with  the  good 
of  the  school  service  and  of  the  Indians.  We  have  kept  up  onr  supply  of  students, 
notwithstanding,  and  be^in  our  new  school  year  with  576  pupils  enrolled. 

The  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  of  18£&-'86,  and  renewed  in  that  of 
1886-^,  virtually  prohibiting  tuay  pressure  upon  Indian  parents  to  send  their  child- 
ren to  school,  is  directly  at  war  with  the  several  school  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  1868 
with  the  Sionx,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Cheyenne,  Navajo,  and  other  large  nomadic  tribes. 
These  treaty  clauses  emphatically  provide  for  compulsory  education,  and,  so  far  as 
these  particular  tribes  are  concerned,  consistency  would  seem  to  require  that  the  clause 
in  the  appropriation  bill  antagonizing  the  treaties  should  be  omitted.  Indian 
parents  are  not,  by  any  means,  as  competent  judges  of  what  is  best,  for  their  children 
as  the  lowest  classes  of  white  parents.  The  State  determines  that  white  parents  must 
educate  their  children,  and  provides  the  ways  and  means.  If  Indian  education  is  to 
be  accomplished  at  all,  why  should  the  Stale  take  any  weaker  position  with  reference 
to  them. 

RETUBNED  PUPILS. 

I  have  this  year  been  at  some  pains  to  discover  the  condition  of  our  returned  pupils, 
and  while  I  can  find  much  to  commend,  I  find  very  much  more  to  deplore.  Many  re- 
turned stadents  are  doing  well  under  circumstances  and  surroundings  that  would 
swamp  Anelo-Sazon  youth  of  the  same  ages  and  of  far  greater  attainments  and  ex- 
perience. The  prominence  of  onr  school  has  made  our  returned  pupils  conspicuous. 
It  would  be  well  that  equal  range  of  observation  and  criticism  reached  all  systems 
of  Indian  schools.    The  Government  is  not  attempting  by  means  of  its  schools  to  pre- 
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pare  Indian  yonth  to  live  in  the  midst  of  barbariitin.  AttempU  in  that  direetion  have 
never  been  a  Bnccess,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The  vanoas  recent  enactmenta  of 
Congress  in  reference  to  Indians,  together  with  the  course  of  Department  oiansge- 
nienr,  indicate  an  intention  to  close  out  barbarism  in  this  country  and  sabstitate 
civiizltion  therefor;  the  direction  of  all  Indian  educational  work  should  be  towards 
preparing  Indians  to  live  in  civilization.  To  this  end  an  apprenticeship  to  civilis*- 
tion  is  absolutely  requisite,  and  only  a  full  and  thorough  apprenticeship  will  bring 
success. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  giving  lands  in  sevM'alty  to  Indians  haa  occupied  the 
attention  of  our  older  students  not  a  little,  and  gives  them  enoooragement  to  hope 
for  the  fruits  of  independent  life  and  labor  in  the  near  future.  Many  inquiries  fattve 
been  made  directly,  and  some  letters  written  by  them  to  the  Department  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  WORK. 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  has  met  with  its  nsnal  gratifyiog  snoeess.  Yoang 
Indians,  beginning  without  a  knowledge  of  English,  may  be  tanght  to  speak  and 
think,  read,  write,  and  cipher  in  this  language  almost  as  readily  as  white  ohildren, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  innumerabU  Indian  languages  ahonld  be  naaob 
longer  continued,  not  to  say  elaborated. 

APACHES. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  school  was  the  106  children  of  the  Apache  iffiaonera  at 
Fort  Marion ,  Florida.  They  are  quick,  bright,  and  promising.  Seven  nuuried  eoaples 
were  in  the  party. 

DONATIONS. 

The  charitable  gifts  in  cash  to  the  school  during  the  year  amount  to  $14,720.68, 
which  sura  was  almost  all  invested  in  the  new  buildings.  Five  of  the  gifts  were  of 
$1,000  each.     The  donors  numbered  334. 

Mr.  William  C.  Allison,  of  Philadelphia,  was  kind  enough  to  give  ns  steam  pipe 
and  fittings  sufficient  for  the  large  boys'  quarters,  together  with  sash,  glaaiL  and 
other  articles,  which  would  have  cost  us  near  or  quite  $800.  These  liberal  iielps 
plainly  show  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the  pnblio  in  this  feature  of  the  Oovem- 
ment's  Indian  work,  and  ought  to  encourage  the  most  abundant  school  appropriations 
by  Congress. 

Our  relations  with  the  religious  and  educational  influences  around  us  have  oon- 
tinued  to  be  of  the  same  friendly  character  as  heretofore  reported.  An  average  of 
just  about  100  of  our  students  attended  the  public  schools  in  different  {tarts  of  this 
and  adjoining  States  during  the  winter,  and  no  unfriendly  relations  were  reported. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  the  improvements  under  way  and  made  during  the 
year  through  Government  and  charitable  aid,  afford  us  excellent  acoommodations  for 
500  pupils  in  all  our  dormitory  and  industrial  needs,  bnt  a  commodious  and  well- 
equipped  school-room  building  is  still  necessary  to  make  our  establishment  complete. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Pratt, 
Captain,  Tenth  Cavalry,  SuperMenitnU 

The  COHMISSIONBB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Chilocco,  Ind.  T.,  July  28,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Chilocco 
Indian  Industrial  School. 

On  the  whole  the  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  pupils 
have  been  enrolled.  The  average  attendance  for  the  fiscal  year  has  been  165}}. 
The  pupils  are  distributed  among  the  different  tribes  as  follows  : 


Kame  of  tribe. 
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Name  of  tribe. 
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lu  the  wbool  the  pupils  have  been  diligently  and  thoroughly  taaght,  and  have 
made  more  perceptible  progress  than  during  any  preTious  year.  Many  who  bare 
hitherto  shown  but  little  interest  in  or  appreciation  for  the  higher  branches  tangbt 
here  have  manifested  increased  interest,  and  made  commendable  progress;  Seventy- 
tive  pnpils  have  completed  their  course  of  three  years  here;  of  this  number  a  majority 
have  returned  to  their  friends,  some  remaining  to  continue  their  worlc  and  studies. 

During  the  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school,  tailor,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  and  shoe  shops  have  been  in  successful  operation.  The  varions  details 
in  these  shops  have  been  patient,- earnest^  successful  workers.  Tho  results  of  indus- 
trial training  h<-re  are  certainly  encouraging.  No  estimate  has  been  made  for  shoes, 
and  a  yery  small  one  for  ready-made  clothing  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  shoe 
shops,  the  sowing  room,  and  the  tailor  shop  will  furnish  shoes,  boots,  aqd  clothing  for 
the  pnpils. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Daring  the  year  a  commodions  and  well  appointed  barn  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000.  A  shed  for  cattle  inclosed  ou  all  sides,  300  x  28  feet,  furnishing  protection 
for  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  A  heunery,  an 
'ice-house,  and  an  oil-house  have  been  constrncted. 

The  fences  about  the  building  and  farm  have  been  repaired  and  new  fences  have 
been  built.  Nearly  all  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  Indian  pnpils.  I  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  reports  from  employ^  engaged  at  this  school: 

Mr.  I.  W.  Bruce,  mechanic,  reports  as  follows : 

"  The  principal  part  of  the  labor  performed  has  been  repairs  on  buildings  aud  fences, 
etc.  In  addition  to  these  repairs  we  have  built  one  bouse,  88  feet  wide  by  300  feet 
long,  with  all  the  necessary  racks,  troughs,  etc.,  to  shelter  cattle  daring  the  winter; 
one  chicken-house,  16  feet  wide  by  32  feet  long ;  one  oil-honse,  8  by  10  feet ;  one  ice- 
house, 16  by  16  feet;  one  water-tank,  8  by  16  feet,  all  of  which  have  been  erected  in 
a  good  substantial  aud  workmaulike  manner. 

"  While  some  of  the  Indian  boys  under  my  charge  have  not  made  as  rapid  progress 
as  I  wonldlike  to  be  able  to  report,  some  deserve  special  mention.  Ignatius  Wano 
and  Levi  Frank  have  done  well,  and  are  makine  rapid  advancement.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  case  of  drafting  instruments  be  purchased,  that  they  may  be  iustructed 
in  architectural  drawing.  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  and  would 
stimulate  and  encourage  others. 

"  Wa  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  suitable  workshop,  the  cottage  we  now  occupy  being 
entirely  too  small  for  a  carpenter's  shop.  I  would  suggest  that  a  small  amount  of 
lumber  be  purchased  from  time  to  time  for  the  nse  of  the  apprenttoea.  Many  small 
artielea  might  be  made  by  them,  which,  if  not  of  practical  value,  would  encourage 
them  and  teach  them  the  use  of  tools  and  habits  of  industry. 

"  While  Borne  of  our  work  may  seem  to  drag,  I  will  sa^  that  I  have  always  tanght 
them  to  do  all  their  work  well  and  thoroughly.  This  will  in  a  measure  account  for 
the  seeming  slowness  of  their  work.  Another  cause  for  this  is  that  half  the  appren- 
tices are  in  school  half  the  day.  Some  of  them  will  commence  a  piece  of  worK,  and 
often  by  the  time  they  fully  understand  what  is  required  of  them  it  is  time  to  go  into 
school  and  for  others  to  take  their  places.  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  remedy  for  this. 
I  do  not  think  it  discourages  the  apprentices  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  tries  the 
patience  of  the  instructor." 

Mr.  Nelson  Folsom,  tailor,  says  ^ 

"  The  pupils  that  have  been  detailed  to  the  tailor-shop,  .during  the  time  there  has 
been  a  tailor,  have  been  very  successful,  quick  to  learn,  and  show  taste  for  the  work 
by  their  exactness  and  neatness.  Of  the  six  boys  who  have  been  in  this  department, 
three  have  learned  to  make  up  clothes  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  while  the  other 
three  keep  their  own  and  many  other  boys'  clothing  in  repair.  There  have  been  manu- 
factured in  the  tailor-shop  the  following  articles  &i  the  pnpils:  186  pairs  of  pants ; 
8:1  coats ;  18  denim  aprons  for  Kitchen  boys,  and  2  jackets,  besides  a  great  deal  of 
repairing  of  the  boys'  clothing." 

H. B. Calef,  laundryman,  reports: 

"  In  no  department  of  an  institution  of  this  class  is  the  work  harder  or  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  more  trying  than  in  the  laundry,  and  especially  when  but  few 
facilities  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  work  are  provided.  Yet,  during  the  past 
year  the  work  of  the  school  lanudry  has  been  more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  per- 
formed than  ever  before,  and  much  credit  is  due  the  childriBn  who  have  been  detailed 
to  this  department  for  the  faithful  accomplishment  of  their  laborious  duties.  < 

"  One  great  impediment  to  successful  laundry  work  in  this  locality  is  the  hard 
limestone  water,  which  renders  the  work  of  washing  trebly  hard;  another,  the  exces- 
sive dust  caused  by  the  fierce  prairie  winds,  and  which  renders  out-door  drying,  eg- 
peeially  during  the  fall  and  winter,  almost  an  impossibility ;  a  third  is  the  too  limited 
supply  of  soap,  aud  upon  this  subject  we  can  not  speak  too  plainly.    In  former  le- 
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ports  of  achool  superintendents  we  notice  special  reference  to  the  small  allowance 
of  soap,  with  requests  that  a  more  generons  supply  be  authorized.  These  recommend- 
ations we  most  heartily  indorse,  as  the  regular  allowance  of  one-fourth  pound  a  week 
per  capita  is  not  snfiScient  for  even  the  proper  washing  of  the  clothing,  the  bed  and 
fable  linen ;  yet,  it  is  expected  by  the  department  that  all  of  the  laundry  work,  house- 
cleaning,  dish-washing,  bathing  of  the  children,  and  various  other  kinds  of  work  for 
which  soap  is  needed  will  be  properly  performed  with  this  small  allowance.  At  least 
doable  the  present  quantity  should  be  allowed  to  each  achool,  and  treble  the  amoant 
would  be  advantageously  expended. 

"Another  suggestion  we  would  offer  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  that  in  tlie 
pnrchase  of  soap  for  Indian  schools  a  thoroughly  dry  and  well-seasoned  article  be 
required  of  the  contractor  instead  of  the  fresh,  green  quality  usually  supplied. 

"  Old  soap  is  far  preferable  to  new,  as  it  contains  a  much  less  percentage  of  water, 
weighs  less,  and  will  do  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work. 

"  While  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  home 
methods  in  the  instraction  of  Indian  children,  the  better  to  prepare  them  for  the  daily 
duties  of  life  and  to  enable  them  to  gain  their  own  future  livelihood,  yet  we  believe 
that  in  schools  of  this  size  it  would  be  judicious  to  lighten  as  much  as  possible  the 
dmdgery  of  the  laundry.  So  large  a  quantity  of  work  is  weekly  required  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  large  detail  of  children  constantly  at  the  wash-tub,  when  they 
might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  some  agreeable  industry.  Past  experience 
teaches  ns  that  the  pnrchase  of  a  steam  laundry  outfit  of  sufficient  capacity  to  do  the 
washing  of  the  school  would  prove  a  profitable  and  humane  in  vestment.  Sach  a  sog- 
gestiou  met  the  hearty  approval  of  Hon.  J.  B.  Riley,  superintendent  of  U.  S.  Indian 
schools  daring  his  brief  visit  to  Chilocco  last  fall,  and  we  trust  may  merit  the  cordial 
indorsement  of  the  Indian  Department." 

O.  C.  Hitchcock,  shoemaker,  writes: 

"During  the  ^rst  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  we  did  not  work  in  the  shoe-shop,  not 
having  necessary  stock.  During  the  time  at  work  we  have  made  8/  pairs  of  ^oes 
and  9  pairs  of  boots,  and  half-soled  and  repaired  ovef  300  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes. 
We  have  fitted  64  pairs  of  shoe  uppers  ready  for  the  bottoms.  As  regards  the  aptness 
and  interest  in  work  of  these  Indian  boys  I  can  truly  say  that  in  my  experience  I  have 
had  white  boys  nnder  my  instmction  who  did  not  average  better  than  they  do." 

S.  £.  Pollock,  farmer,  says: 

"  The  care  of  stock  and  raising  of  grain  for  their  support,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
pnpils  are  not  here  for  a  mercenary  bnt  an  educational  purpose,  is  the  principal  care. 
The  advancement  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  marked,  and  a  glance  at  our  crop 
report,  althongh  the  seasons  have  been  unfavorable  and  we  have  had  many  other  dis- 
advantages to  contend  with,  will  show  that  the  pupils  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  that  occapatiou  which  in  the  near  future  must  be  pursued  by  the  majority  of 
their  race. 

Cr<^  report. 
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*Kol  harveated. 

"The  wheat,  oat,  and  millet  crops  of  1886  were  totally  destroyed  by  chinch-bogs. 
A  few  tons  of  the  oat  straw  was  harvested  for  hay,  but  other  than  this  the  crop  was 
a  failure.  Many  fields  in  the  adjoining  State  were  plowed  before  harvest  in  order  to 
check  the  work  of  these  little  pests  and,  if  possible,  save  the  growing  com  fixmi  their 
ravages.  Of  the  crops  not  harvested  (corn,  oats,  and  millet)  this  year,  the  oats  and 
millet  bid  fair  to  make  average  crops,  but  at  the  rate  the  chinch-bugs  have  commenced 
work  on  the  corn,  unless  we  nave  very  favorable  weather  the  crop  will  be  short. 
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"  Of  the  cows  that  died  daring  the  year  a  majority  died  givinff  birth  to  calree 
daring  the  severe  oold  weather,  althongh  they  were  proyided  with  shelter  and  the 
food  and  care  snited  to  their  conditions.  Only  foar  of  the  calves  that  were  bom  in 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Febrnary  surrlTed  the  winter.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  bulls  from  the  cows  last  winter  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  last  winter's 
experience  with  calves.  The  condition  of  the  stooli  at  present  is  good ;  the  cattle  are 
in  fine  order  and  good  health.  If  the  pasturage  continnes  good,  oar  herd  will  enter 
the  winter  in  mncn  better  condition  this  year  than  last. 

"  I  woald  respectfully  suggest  that  an  engine  for  grinding  corn-meal  and  chop  feed 
would  be  a  very  useful  acquisition,  as  it  could  be  utilized  to  relieve  the  overworked 
windmill  in  pumping  water,  and  also  give  some  of  the  pupils  an  opportanity  to  learn 
steam  engineering.  I  wish  also  to  calfattention  to  the  fact  that,  althongh  the  policy 
of  the  Government  is  to  teach  farming  pure  and  simple,  the  purchase  of  a  grain  drill 
for  sowing  small  grain  is  almost  a  necessity,  as  grain  sowu  broadcast  here  when  we 
have  to  contend  with  drought  is  not  put  into  the  ground  deep  enough,  and,  besides, 
by  using  a  drill  (press  drill  preferred)  the  grain  is  put  on  the  ground  evenly  and  at 
«n  even  depth,  and  will  all  grow.  If  possible,  the  drill  should  be  secured  in  time  to 
BOW  the  fall  wheat." 

E.  A.  Gray,  disciplinarian,  reports : 

"The  discipline  of  any  school  is  very  important,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  an 
Indian  school.  The  success  of  this  part  of  school  work  is  not  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  disciplinarian.  To  have  the  best  success  he  must  have  the 
support  of  all  the  employes  of  tne  school,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  there  has  been 
very  marked  improvement  in  the  school  dnring  the  past  year.  The  instances  have 
been  very  few  where  I  have  been  called  upon  to  punish  a  scholar  for  violation  of 
school  rules.  There  has  been  a  greater  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  employes  to  en- 
force and  have  enforced  good  wholesome  discipline  than  heretofore,  and  there  has 
b«en  a  corresponding  effort  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  maintain  good  order  and 
faithful  obedience  to  all  the  requirements  that  have  been  made  of  theni." 

Mr.  £.  Singleton,  principal  teacher,  says: 

"  In  giving  an  account  of  the  pupils  for  the  past  year  I  take  great  pleasure  in  stat- 
ing that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  their  progress  has  been  altogether  satisfactory, 
most  of  them  being  actuated  while  in  the  pursuit  of  an  education  by  motives  which 
inspire  and  help  them.  I  have  watched  with  interest  theirtiucreasing  love  for  study, 
and  have  been  highly  gratified  in  the  advancement  they  have  made.  Some  of  them 
are  model  students,  making  good  use  of  all  the  time  allotted  them  for  study.  Many 
of  them  are  reflecting  credit  upon  the  distinguished  names  they  bear.  I  would  like 
to  mention  that  one  boy  has  had  a  fauItleE>8  record  for  two  years,  never  having  been 
reproved  for  anything.  I  state  without  hesitation  that  their  natural  iatelleots  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  white  children.  They  are  peculiarly  apt  in  the  memory 
stndies,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  drawing;  but  from  dormant  rather  thau  deticient 
reaaoning  facufiies  they  make  rather  slow  progress  in  mathematics. 

"An  intelligent  stranger  said  to  the  children,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  school,  that  he 
was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  their  school  compared  so  favorably  with  other 
schools,  and  that  be  knew  of  no  other  school  where  pupils  of  the  same  age  could  have 
handled  so  successfully  the  list  of  words  he  had  seen  them  write  on  the  board.  Their 
deportment  is  remarkably  good,  and  only  firm,  kind  discipline  is  needed  to  keep  them 
obedient  and  studious.    Our  highest  grade  is  the  Fifth  Beoder  grade.    They  study 
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arithmetic,  adranced  geography,  grammar,  phyitiology,  and  history,  and  books  on 
general  nsefui  iirforroation ;  and  they  show  an  interest  and  appreciation  for  any 
branch  of  Icnowledge  assigned  them  for  study.  If  their  future  prospects  in  other  re- 
spects are  at  all  commensurate  with  their  aptness  and  eagerness  to  learn,  then  we  may 
hope  to  see  them  in  the  near  future  a  thrit'tinr  and  happier  people." 

lu  oonclnding  my  report  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of 
at  least  |15,000  be  asked  for  from  the  approaching  Congress,  to  be  used  in  the  erection 
of  new  building  and  in  repairs.  A  stouu  building,  large  enough  for  workshop,  laun- 
dry, bath-rooms,  and  hospital,  is  imperatively  needed.  The  dining  room  needs  to  be 
enlarged.  The  Chilocco  school  with  all  its  natural  advantages  is,  and  can  be  made 
increasingly  so,  an  institution  of  unmeasured  influence  jn  the  education  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indian  children  of  the  wild  tribes.  After  an  experience  here  of  two  years 
my  faith  in  thenltimate  uplifting  of  the  Indian  toahigher  plane  of  manhood,  throngh 
the  educational  and  Christianizing  processes  now  employed  by  the  Government,  has 
been  largelj'  increased.  The  children  here  are  very  susceptible  to  religious  impres- 
sions and  influences.  Through  their  letters  home,  and  in  other  ways,  I  have  learned 
that  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  has  fonnd  Its  way  down 
into  their  hearts.  If  not  transgressiug  the  proprieties  of  a  report  of  this  kind,  1  would 
like  to  make  special  mention  of  a  Pawnee  girl,  Mary  Eagle,  who  came  here  three 
years  ago  and  who  died  last  spring  of  consumption.  She  was  sick  a  long  time.  With 
Christian  patience  and  fortitnde  she  bore  all  her  sufi'eriugs.  A  few  weeks  before  her 
death  she  could  hardl.y  sleep  at  all.  Her  teacher  asked  her  if  she  did  not  get  very 
tired  lying  awake  all  night.  Her  answer  was :  *'  Not  at  all.  \yheD  I  get  tired  and 
lonesome  I  think  of  Jesus.  I  love  to  think  of  Jesus,  His  name  is  so  sweet."  With  this 
simple  trusting  faith,  on  Saturday  night,  as  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  western 

Slains,  she  ascended  to  her  home  beyond  the  stars,  to  be  with  God  forever.    Thechil- 
ren  here  are  made  better  in  conscience,  character,  and  life  by  the  influences  of  a 
Christian  education. 

Men  of  high  moral  character  and  of  blameless  life,  who  teach  by  example  the  vir- 
tues and  not  the  vices  of  civilization,  are  the  men,  and  the  only  class  of  men,  who 
should  be  placed  iu  personal  contact  with  the  Indian. 

In  conclusion  I  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  consideration  and 
hearty  co-operation  extended  to  me  by  the  Indian  Office  dnring  the  two  years  of  my 
snperintendency  of  this  school. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  li.  Braxhax,  Jr., 

SttptriHtendeni. 
Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

Comminioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Wathington,  D.  C. 


Salem  Indian  Industriai.  School, 

Chematoa,  Oregon,  SepUmher  5,  1887. 

8iB ;  In  accordance  with  official  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
my  second  annnal  report. 

There  have  been  enrolled  in  this  school  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1887, 
202  pupils,  th«  average  attendance  for  the  year  being  1878.  The  great  m^ority  of 
these  pupils  have  advanced  rapidly  in  their  studies  and  trades.  The  year  has  been  a 
prosperous  one  for  the  school.  A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  and  mauy  im- 
provements made  in  the  workshops  on  the  farm  and  on  new  buildings,  and  in  the 
general  improvement  and  betterment  of  our  condition. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  there  has  been  erected  and  completed  by  contract  the 
office  building,  containing  thirteen  rooms,  one  hall  and  stairway,  one  porch,  amd  one 
portico,  making  a  very  neat  and  substantial  building.  Thisbuilding  was  partly  erected 
by  the  school  carpenter  and  the  pupils  under  his  charge,  and  was  completed  by  Mr.  0.  A. 
Robert,  contractor,  who  also  has  built  one  bath-house,  30  by  36  feet,  with  seven  baUi- 
ing  rooms  for  the  boys,  two  clothing  rooms,  hall  and  stairway,  and  six  slewing  rooms 
for  the  boys.  Mr.  Robert  has  built  a  laundry  also,  36  by  30  feet,  with  washing,  iron- 
ing, and  drying  rooms,  hall,  stairway,  etc.  He  also  has  built  one  brick  building,  30 
by  38  feet,  for  bakery  and  flour  room.  In  addition  to  these  buildings  the  school  car- 
penter and  Indian  carpenter  boys  have  built  and  nearly  completed  three  other  sub- 
stantial buildings,  one  for  cabinet-maker  and  carpenter  shop,  one  for  boot  and  shoe 
shop  and  tailor  shop,  and  the  other  for  blacksmith  and  wagon-maker's  shop. 

The  architecture  of  these  buildings  is  the  same  style  used  in  the  other  boUdings  on 
the  school  groand,  and  add  very  much  to  the  neatness  and  general  appearance  moot 
premises.  .  ,,;,.', 

In  addition  to  the  houses  and  shops  built  by  the  Indian  pupils,  they  have  Csnocd 
onr  new  home  with  a  nice  picket  fence,  transforming  it  ftom  one  of  the  roughest  aad 
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most  unsightly  places  to  one  as  bandsome  as  can  be  found  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Besides  the  work  done  at  home,  the  pupilii  last  September  went  out  and  picked  hops, 
earning  about  il,.'>00.  One-half  of  this  was  paid  to  themselves  in  cash,  the  rest  being 
applied  as  a  payment  on  the  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  85  acres,  purchased  last  year. 
It  18  adjoining  the  school  grounds  and  has  been  deeded  to  the  tlnited  States  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  school.  The  children  are  now  in  the  hop  field  and  will  earn 
enough  during  this  month  to  make  the  last  payment  on  tlie  land  and  have  left  for 
themselves  a  nice  sum  of  money.  Aside  from  picking  hops,  I  have  permitted  some  of 
the  larger  boys  to  work  for  the  farmers  near  us  in  their  harvest  work.  Our  boys  have 
done  as  good  work  as  the  white  boys,  received  the  same  wages,  and  generally  were 
commended  for  their  industry  and  gentlemanly  conduct.  Over  and  above  all  these 
earnings,  the  boys  have  received  firom  the  Oovernment  $600  in  cash  for  work  done  ou 
the  farm  and  in  the  shops,  etc.  This  money  has  been  deposited  in  a  savings-bank  to 
their  credit  (each  individual  owner).  By  this  method  each  boy,  having  his  own  bank 
)>ook,  will  learn  to  keep  his  accounts,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  school  life,  if  he  is 
saving,  will  have  quite  a  sum  to  his  credit.  The  boys  are  well  plenscd  with  this 
new  arrangement,  and  will  do  better  work,  each  one  trying  to  have  his  book  show 
the  largest  bank  credit. 

Since  my  last  report  I  have  visited  the  Siletz,  the  Warm  Springs,  and  the  Umatilla 
reservations  in  Oregon,  the  Yakima  and  the  Puyallup  in  Washington  Territory,  and 
the  Hoopa  Valley  iu  the  State  of  California,  for  the  purpose  of  receivinK  pupils  for 
this  school.  Since  uiy  last  report  there  have  been  received  from  the  SileCK  agency 
6.  the  Warm  Springs  agency  13,  the  Yakima  agency  9,  the  Puyallup  agency  (>,  the 
Hoopa  Yalloy  12.  These  children  all  seem  well  disposed  and  take  quite  readily  to 
their  work  in  the  school.  This  year's  work  in  this  school  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  has  fully  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  Government's  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  industrial  training-schools  at  convenient  distances  from  the 
reservations,  whereby  the  pupils  are  removed  from  the  bad  inflnences,  crude  ideas, 
and  superstitions  of  the  old  Indians.  This  school  is  now  better  prepared  to  do  eflB- 
cient  work  than  ever  before,  bnt  we  still  need  additional  buildings,  more  improved 
land,  and  better  drainage.  A  hospital  is  especially  needed;  our  drainage  is  iusuffl- 
cient,  and  we  have  not  enough  cleared  land  to  supply  pasturage  and  hay  and  oats  for 
our  stock.  We  are  slashing  and  clearing  as  fast  as  we  can,  but  the  labor  required  to 
clear  this  land  is  immense. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  we  had  but  about  u  acres  of  cleared 
land ;  we  now  have  about  60  acres,  including  the  school  campus  and  the  orchard  we 
have  just  planted. 

The  school  is  now  well  organized  for  practical  work  in  the  school-room,  the  shops, 
on  the  farm,  in  the  laundry,  the  sewing-room,  kitchen,  diuing-room,  and  dormitories ; 
in  short  the  Indian  can  be,  and  is  being,  educated  ia  all  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
In  my  recent  visits  to  the  several  tribes  I  found  that  the  scholars  who  have  been 
educated  at  this  school  were  generally  taking  a  leading  part  and  exerting  a  good  in- 
fluence among  their  people.  At  the  Klamath  reservation  I  found  one  of  the  girls  who 
had  graduated  from  this  school  acting  as  principal  teacher,  and  one  of  the  boys  who 
had  graduated  and  gone  home  was  their  farmer.  At  the  Umatilla  reservation  one  of 
oar  graduates  is  a  teacher,  and  their  blacksmith  learned  his  trade  here.  I  went  out 
among  their  people  and  fonud  one  of  our  carpenter  boys  building  a  house,  and  saw 
seyeral  other  buildings,  including  a  nice  church  house,  that  had  been  built  by  our  boys. 
I  went  on  to  an  Indian  farm  and  found  one  of  our  boys  riding  on  a  sulky  plow,  doing 
aa  good  and  as  nice  breaking  as  any  white  boy  could  do.  I  found  another  herding  a 
nice  band  of  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  himself.  Another  had  settled  on  his  land 
and  started  out  iu  real  earnest  to  make  niniself  a  home.  He  hod  built  himself  a  good 
house,  fenced  and  broken  quite  a  large  field,  planted  an  orchard,  raised  a  crop  of  oats, 
and  meantime  had  worked  out  at  his  trade  (carpenter),  and  earned  and  saved  |100. 

These  are  a  few  instances  of  the  boys  I  have  kept  track  of  since  they  left  the  school. 
This  school,  if  properly  managed  and  sustained,  will  do  a  good  and  lasting  work  for 
the  Indian  race  on  this  coast.  It  now  has  pupils  from  thirty  different  tribes,  extend- 
ing from  California  to  Alaska. 

The  condition  of  the  various  departments  arc  set  forth  more  at  length  in  the  sub- 
juiued 'reports: 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRAOHBR. 

C.  A.  Woody,  principal  teacher,  reports  as  follows : 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  daring  the  year 202 

Average  attendance: 

During  the  year 187f 

During  qnarter  ending  September  30,  1886 193 

During  quarter  ending  December  31,  1886 180 

During  quarter  ending  March  31,  18H7 184( 

Daring  quarter  ending  Jnne  30,  1867 192 
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"  The  work  done  by  the  teachers  nnder  my  charge  has  been  satisfactory  and  tbor> 
ongh  in  the  highest  degree  Cases  of  discipline  have  been  rare,  showing  that  the 
pnpils  are  acquiring  that  habitual  self-control  and  regard  for  rigbt-doing  which  marks 
the  highest  civilization.  During  the  year  the  pupils  have  been  working  in  five 
grades,  the  first  being  primary.  The  number  enrolled  in  each  grade  during  the  year 
has  been  approximated  as  follows : 

First  grade --.  63 

Second  grade W 

Third  grade •- » 

Fourth  grade 39 

Fifth  grade ; .•- 31 

Total 302 

"  Examinations  held  upon  the  work  done  during  the  year  entitled  pnpila  to  pro- 
motion from  the  various  grades  as  follows : 

From  first  to  second  grade 40 

From  second  to  third  grade ....35 

From  third  to  fourth  grade ......24 

From  fourth  to  fifth  grade 30 

From  fifth  grade 24 

"During  the  year  it  has  been  decided  to  add  one  new  grade  to  the  conree  of  study 
heretofore  pursued,  and  so  the  fifth  grade  has  been  promoted  to  the  sixth  grade  in- 
stead of  beiug  graduated  as  usual.  The  course  for  the  sixth  grade  will  inolude  prac- 
tical arithmetic,  physiology,  elementary  book-keeping,  natural  history,  and  language 
work.  • 

"  Those  who  are  graduated  and  who  go  to  their  homes  as  teachers  have  felt  the 
need  of  a  further  acquaintance  with  books  and  the  studies  taught  by  them.  For  the 
benefit  of  such,  these  should  be  provided  at  an  early  day,  in  addition  to  the  advan- 
tajges  now  afforded  by  the  school,  a  course  of  instruction  In  "  normal  methods."  Thia 
might  well  be  made  one  year  at  the  beginuing.  If  our  graduates  are  to  be  teachers, 
they,  as  well  as  other  teachers,  need  to  know  something  of  the  best  methods  now  in 
use." 

REPORT  OF  THE  MATRON. 

The  report  of  Letitia  M.  Lee,  the  matron,  shows  that  eighty-three  girls  have  been 
under  charge  during  the  year,  and  that  they  have  been  assigued  to  work  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  so  that  the  sewing,  washing  and  ironing,  and  cooking,  together  with 
the  care  of  the  rooms  of  the  girls'  dormitory,  have  been  attended  to  by  the  girls  nnder 
competent  supervision.  Tbe  deportment  has  been  excellent,  the  cases  requiring  seri- 
ons  punishment  being  rare. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TAILOR. 

W.  H.  utter,  the  tailor,  reports  that  he  has  had  on  an  average  four  girls  and  two  boys 
in  his  department,  each  working  half  a  day,  and  that  there  has  been  manufactored 
during  the  year  193  coats,  3tid  pairs  pants,  473  shirts,  and  371  pairs  drawers,  making  a 
total  of  1,405  garments.  New  blue  uuiforms  complete  have  been  manufactured  for  all 
tbe  boys  of  the  school.  Tbe  boys  and  girls  have  worked  faithfully  and  take  readily 
to  the  work  in  hand. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SEAMSTRESS. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  Minnie  T.  Walker,  the  seamstress,  shows  that  in  this  department 
there  have  been  mannfactured  2,3^3  articles ;  the  greater  part  of  these  were  articles 
of  clothing  for  the  girls.  In  this  department  all  the  general  sewing  for  the  school 
has  been  done,  such  as  the  making  of  bed-ticks,  sheets,  pillow-cases,  aprons  for  the 
various  trades,  etc.  Tbe  average  number  of  girls  in  this  department  has  been  four. 
They  have  made  splendid  progress  and  have  taken  great  pains  and  interest  io  their 
work. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COOK. 

Lizzie  S.  Goodin,  tbe  cook,  reports  that  in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  the  work 
is  done  with  an  average  of  seven  girls.  In  the  kitchen  the  cooking  for  tbe  entire 
school  is  done.  The  girls  also  do  all  the  scrubbing  and  cleauing  necessary  to  keep 
the  kitehen  tidy.  Since  last  May  they  have  made  113  pounds  of  butter  and  5  gal- 
lons of  vinegar.  The  dining-room  girls  do  all  the  dish-waahiug,  setting  the  tablea, 
and  cleaning  up  in  the  dining-room.  In  both  places  the  work  is,  dffW  neatly  and 
very  quiclily.  Talking  and  laughing  during  working  honrs  have  been  strictly  for- 
bidden ;  tbe  result  has  been  a  saving  of  much  time  aud  securing  perfect  order  and 
quiet  thronghout  the  department. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LAUNDRESS. 

The  report  of  Elizabeth  Hudson,  the  laundress,  shows  that  in  this  department  there 
has  been  an  average  of  twelve  girls ;  all  the  laundry  work  of  the  school  is  done  by  the 
school  girls.  It  is  very  hard  work,  but  the  girls  do  it  cheerfully  and  well.  Since  the 
new  lanudry  building  has  been  made  ready  for  use  they  have  been  able  to  do  the 
work  ninch  nioie  conveniently.  The  girls  now  can  starch  and  iron  shirts  equal  to 
any  one. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CARPENTER. 

John  Gray,  the  carpenter,  reports  that  he  has  had  10  bo.Vs  under  his  charge  during 
the  year;  they  have  finished  the  office  building,  except  the  plastering  and  building 
of  stairs  and  doors;  this  w^  done  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  C.  A.  Robert.  They  have 
Itaill  3  shops  and  paiuted  them,  and  as  soon  as  lumber  is  obtained  the  shops  will 
have  the  inside  work  finished  and  made  ready  for  use.  These  buildings  are  each  two 
stories  in  height.  One  is  36  by  SO/eet,  and  the  others  are  each  30  by  36  feet.  The 
boys  have  also  bnilt  about  85  rods  of  picket  fence,  and  painted  it,  and  about  200  rods 
of  capped  board  fence.  In  addition  to  these  permanent  improvements,  they  have 
done  much  repairing  and  similar  work  as  has  been  needed  during  the  year.  The 
value  of  buildings  erected  and  other  work  done  in  this  department  is  not  less  than 
93,500.  The  boys  have,  as  a  rule,  been  att«ntive  to  their  duty,  and  made  satisfactory 
progress. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SHOEMAKER. 

Samuel  A.  Walker,  the  shoemaker,  reports  that  during  the  year  708  pairs  of  shoes 
have  been  made  and  414  pairs  repaired,  and  77  pieces  of  repairing  on  the  school  har- 
ness have  also  been  done  in  the  shop.  The  whole  number  of  boys  who  have  worked 
in  the  shop  during  the  year  is  22.  Of  these  about  three-fourths  were  beginners,  who 
have  made  good  progress — better,  he  thinks,  than  previous  years.  The  average  num- 
ber of  workmen  during  the  year  is  about  8f.  The  value  of  work  done  in  the  shop  is 
about  $1,500. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BLACKSMITH. 

W.  S.  Hudson,  the  blacksmith,  reports  that  the  work  done  in  the  blacksmith  shop 
has  been  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  reparing  of  the  farm  and  garden  property. 
Quite  a  number  of  manufactured  articles  are  under  way,  and  will  be  completed  when 
use  can  be  made  of  the  facilities  to  be  afforded  by  our  new  shop.  Four  boys  have 
iTorked  with  him  daring  the  year. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FARMER. 

The  farm  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  school  work.  The  past  year 
has  shown  that  Indian  boys  can'  be  taught  to  clear  and  cultivate  lands,  and  also  to 
properly  handle  and  care  for  stock.  We  now  have  of  cleared  and  grubbed  land  abont 
tH)  acres,  aud  about  80  slashed  and  sowed  in  grass  seed.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  value  of  this  labor;  it  has  simply  been  immense.  We  have  set 
apart  10  acres  for  an  orchard,  and  have  now  planted  iu  it  500  appI6  trees,  35  pear 
trees,  125  plam  trees,  and  33  cherry  trees,  most  of  which  are  growing  and  looking 
qnite  thrifty.  We  have  8  acres  of  potatoes  that  will  yield  800  bushels,  and  10  acres 
of  garden,  consisting  of  com,  cabbage,  carrots,  cucumbers,  beets,  onions,  etc.,  all  or 
which  have  been  well  cultivated,  and  are  producing  as  well  as  the  gardens  of  this- 
vicinity;  the  quantity  of  each  can  not  yet  be  given.  We  have  on  the  farm  4  good 
work  horses  aud  2  brood  mares,  14  milch  cows,  19  head  of  calves  and  stock  cattle, 
and  33  head  of  hogs,  all  of  which  have  been  properly  cared  for,  and  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 
The  boys  have  uniformly  worked  well,  and  have  been  good  and  obedient. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  MUSIC. 

This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Leona  Willis,  one  of  the  assistant 
teachers,  who  works  very  earnestly  aud  effectively  to  inspire  the  Indian  girls  with 
the  spirit  of  music.  They  exhibit  a  talent  and  an  aptitude  for  music  that  reflect 
j^teat  credit  upon  them  as  representatives  of  their  race.  This  branch  of  study  in  the 
school  should  receive  every  encouragement,  since  music  exerts  a  wonderful  influence 
for  good  upon  our  pupils  and  the  Indian  race  generally.  The  piano  now  in  nse  is 
old,  the  ivory  on  the  keys  in  many  places  is  worn  throngh  to  the  wood.  We  very 
macb  need  a  new  and  better  instrument. 
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THB  PMXTIXG    DEPAKTMEXT. 

This  department  is  under  the  exclusive  care  of  Indian  boys.  They  publish  a  bright 
little  paper  called  The  Indian  Citizen.  Is  is  a  foar-pago  monthly.  Different  papils 
write  for  its  columns,  or  select  "  short  bits  "  from  their  papers.  Its  editor,  Henry 
Steeve,  is  a  wide-awake  Indian  boy,  and  makes  his  paper  very  acceptable  to  the 
pupils  aud  friends  of  the  Bcbool,  who  appreciate  this  department  of  the  school  quite 
as  much  as  any  other.  The  press  now  being  used  is  a  small  hand  press,  and  not  in 
good  repair.    I  hope  some  arrangement  can  be  made  by  which  a  larger  and  better 

Sress  and  newer  and  more  suitable  type  and  tixtures  can  be  secured  for  the  office, 
[uch  work  could  be  doue  and  the  trade  thoroughly  leame<l.  For  the  Indian  as  welt 
as  for  the  white  man,  the  printing  press  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  forces  of  civili- 
zation. 

SAKITARY. 

The  general  health  of  the  scholars  has  been  good,  aside  from  the  tendency  to  coo- 
sumption  and  scrofula,  diseases  so  prevalent  among  the  Indians  of  this  coast.  I 
think  a  majority  of  the  children  have  the  germs  of  one  or  the  other  or  both  lurking 
in  their  system,  and  generally  it  is  fatal  before  they  reach  tbe  meridian  of  life  usu- 
ally allotted  to  man.  These  diseases  have  produced  more  deaths  during  the  past 
year  in  tbe  school  than  all  others  combined. 

The  school  has  ha<l  a  pretty  severe  sconrge  of  scarlet  fever;  more  than  one-half  of 
the  scholars  bad  the  disease,  and  as  many  as  sixty  at  one  time,  bnt  it  yielded  to  tbe 
good  and  skilful  treatmentof  Dr.  O.  W.  Hutchison,  tbe  then  school  physician,  who  car- 
ried them  nil  safely  through  withont  the  fatal  termination  of  a  single  case.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  deaths  resulting  from  malarial  fever.  There  have  been  about  five 
hundred  cases  treated  duripg  tbe  year,  of  which  nine  died  at  the  school.  Tbe  health 
of  the  school  is  now  eood. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  Lee, 

Suptrimtendemt 
Hon  J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

Committioner  Indian  Again,  Waakington,  D.  C, 


Fort  Stkvensox  School,  Augutt  30,  1887. 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
school. 

The  highest  enrollment  during  any  one  quarter  has  been  86;  the  greatest  number 
in  school  at  any  one  time  has  bMu  81 ;  tbe  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been 
til.  Over  a  hundred  different  pupils  have  been  enrolled  dnring  the  year.  Quite  a 
number  of  those  who  went  home  last  July  on  the  annual  vacation  did  not  retnm  to 
school.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  leaving  school  at  that  time  was  a  promise 
made  by  a  former  agent  that  three  years  comprise  the  length  of  school  life.  Some 
were  retained  tit  the  agency  on  tbe  groundless  plea  of  being  required  to  aid  in  tbe 
farm  work.  The  hands  of  the  superintendent  were  tied.  He  possessed  no  power  to 
compel  attendance  atsohooL  Whenever  sickness  occurred  among  the  children  the 
Indians  withdrew  tbem,  cutting  down  the  actual  average  daily  attendance.  Under 
proper  instructions  tbe  Indians  could  have  been  compelled  to  have  allowed  their 
children  to  remain  more  regularly  in  school.  The  same  instmctions  wonld  have 
maintained  a  school  at  this  place  of  over  a  hundred  pupils. 

FAKMIXG. 

The  crops  on  the  farm  have  been  a  partial  failure  this  year.  The  nnbroken  drought 
that  prevailed  through  the  months  of  May  and  June  retarded  tbe  growth  of  all 
cereals  and  injured  garden  vegetation.  One  hnudred  and  ten  acres  have  been  "culti- 
vated tbe  past  year ;  40  acres  were  sown  to  oats ;  30  acres  to  wheat ;  4  acres  to  bar- 
ley ;  6  acres  to  com ;  4  acres  to  beans ;  18  acres  to  potatoes,  and  the  balance  to  gar- 
den. Tbe  late  rams  have  caused  a  bonntiftil  snpply  of  potatoes  and  com.  Tb<> 
barley  and  wheat  have  been  a  complete  failure.     Oats  about  a  third  of  a  crop.    The 

garden  has  been  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  school.  Tbe  children  have  bad  a 
ountiful  snpply  of  peas,  beans,  squash,  onions,  etc.  The  marked  contrast  in  tiie 
appearance  of  the  pupils  and  tbe  decrease  of  sickness  this  summer  over  last  rammer 
are  wholly  attributable  to  a  wholesome  snpply  of  garden  vegetables,  A  good  garden 
connected  with  the  school  is  of  untold  valne. 
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STOCK. 

In  Jane  there  were  delivered  at  the  school  30  Cotswold  sheep  and  35  head  of  year- 
ling and  two-year-old  heifers. 

This  stock  is  well  graded,  and  is  the  finest  looking  herd  in  the  sttrronoding  conntir. 
The  nnlirnited  grazing  lands  lyinj;  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  school  render  stock- 
raising  an  important  factor  at  thu  school.  An  immense  body  of  hay  land  is  adjacent 
to  the  school,  and  would  fninish  hay  enough  to  winter  400  bead  of  cattle.  The 
country  was  intended  for  a  cattle  country.  To  winter  the  stock  the  coming  winter 
there  is  cut  and  stacked  at  the  barn  150  tons  of  hay. 

TINSMITUINO. 

The  tin-shop  has  employed  5  boys  the  past  year  in  learning  the  trade.  A  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  ti,K)l  pieces  of  tinware  have  been  made.  The  shop  has  been 
close<l  several  times  during  the  year  and  the  tinner  and  boys  detailed  to  do  other  im- 
portant and  more  necessary'  work.  The  work  in  this  department  has  been  highly  sat- 
isfactory as  to  the  character  of  the  work. 

CABPENTERINO. 

More  valuable  work  has  been  secnred  from  this  department  than  any  other.  The 
carpenter,  with  three  boys,  has  overhauled  all  the  school  bnildings,  bams,  sheds,  and 
shops  the  past  year.  This  department  is  the  one  of  most  essential  and  vital  interest 
connected  with  the  school.  Pupils  in  this  branch  of  industry  have  made  rapid  prog- 
ress. 

HARNESS  AND  SHOE  SHOP. 

This  shop  has  been  hindered  in  its  work.  Daring  vacation  the  employ^  bad  to  be 
detailed  to  assist  in  other  work.  October  1  he  was  relieved  by  order  of  an  inspector. 
He  was  reinstated  November  2i,  and  ten  bo.vs  placed  under  his  charge.  Nine  sets 
of  double  harness  were  made,  and  the  repairing  of  shoes  kept  np  with  the  needs  of 
the  school.  January  21  the  shop  was  consumed  by  fire.  Another  room  was  fitted 
np  for  a  shop  and  work  again  commenced.  April  1  the  resignation  of  the  mechanio 
in  charge  was  accepted  and  an  Indian  graduate  of  Hampton,  Va.,  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  shoe-shop.  The  work  of  this  young  man  is  good,  and  he  is  very  snccessful  in 
imparting  his  instrnction.  He  is  trastwortby,  a  thorough  mechanic,  a  credit  to  the 
school  that  trained  him,  and  a  faithful  employ^  of  this  school. 

BLACKSMITHINO. 

This  industry  was  closed  down  October  1,  by  orders  of  an  inspector. 

SEWING- nooM. 

The  sewing  room  has  turned  off  very  valuable  work  the  past  year.  The  girls  have 
improved  in  their  work,  and  engage  in  their  daily  labors  with  cheer  and  alacrity. 
Daring  the  year  there  have  been  made  226  aprons,  30  pillow  cases,  114  chemises,  117 
dresses,  157  pairs  drawers,  14  pairs  overalls,  36  pairs  pants,  41  sheets,  23  shirts,  5 
suits,  35  towels,  48  undershirts,  besides  a  bountiful  supply  of  mending  done,  which 
is  the  bulk  of  the  work. 

LAUNDUY. 

The  laundry  has  been  presided  over  by  an  Indian  girl  of  this  school  at  a  salary  of 
9240  per  annum.  She  has  faithfully  performed  her  duties.  Under  the  wise  guidance 
of  the  matron  she  has  developed  into  an  employ^  worthy  of  her  hire.- 

KITCHEN. 

The  kitchen  has  been  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  Bissell,  who  has  nsed  her  utmost  en- 
deavors to  train  those  under  her  charge  in  the  arts  of  cooking.  The  healthful  ap- 
pearance of  the  pupils,  the  scrnpnlnnsly  clean  dining  room  and  kitchen,  are  fitting 
reflections  upon  her  work.  Several  of  the  girls  have  advanced  far  enough  to  m 
«atrasted  with  the  care  of  the  kitchen. 

DORMITORIES. 

During  the  forepart  of  the  year  the  boys'  dormitorirs  had  been  thoroughly  repaired 
and  painted.    They  were  large  and  airy  and  arranged  with  advantage.    In  .January 
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tbey  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Other  bnildio^  hare  been  ntflized  for  dormitory  pur- 
poses siDce.  The  origin  of  the  fire  was  of  mystenoas  occurr«nce.  Only  throagh 
strong  efforts  put  forth  was  the  warehouse  and  other  buildings  saved. 

CLASS-ROQM  WORK. 

The  worb  of  the  olass-room  for  the  past  year  has  been  very  enconragiug.  The 
teachers  of  the  former  year  continned  thronghoat  the  past  year.  The  marked  prog- 
ress of  the  pupils,  the  intense  rivalry  manifested  between  different  sections  of  the 
school  in  friendly  contest,  were  marks  of  progress.  The  Indian  boy  or  girl  will  study 
the  same  as  the  white  child.  In  some  studies  they  are  as  apt.  Their  deportment  in 
the  school-room  is  better  than  of  the  average  white  school.  I  liave  seen  whites  in  the 
school-room  whose  parents  boasted  of  their  high  grade  of  intellectuality,  yet,  when 
contrasted  with  the  geueral  demeanor  uf  these  Indian  children,  au  ioipartial  critic 
would  reverse  the  title  of  barbarism. 

SANITAIIY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  this  school  is  good.     But  little  sickness  has  occurred  the 

£ast  year,  and  that  which  did  occur  was  on  account  of  the  imjmrities  of  the  water. 
luring  the  latter  part  of  th^  year  several  cases  of  poisoning  from  contact  with  the 
poison-ivy  vine  occurred,  but  were  of  little  consequence.  The  Indians  always  make 
a  break  for  the  school  upon  the  first  report  of  sickness,  no  matter  how  trivial.  If 
they  can  st«al  away  the  child  ho  is  carried  to  the  camp.  The  brother  of  the  agency 
interpreter  was  stolen  from  the  dormitory  during  the  night  and  carried  ont  upon  the 
plains  to  camp  all  night,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  exposure  the  following  day. 
The  physician  of  the  school  reports  to  me  that  this  procedure  is  the  serious  drawback 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.' 

An  Indian  girl  ran  away  from  school  in  December,  and  was  badly  frozen.  Another 
case  in  January  resulted  in  death  to  a  young  girl  sixteen  years  of  age.  An  Indian 
child  runs  away  whenever  the  roaming  dispositioli  seizes  it.  The  facilities  for  es- 
caping from  school  here  could  not  be  excelled.  Three  rods  from  the  school  begins  an 
interminable  swamp,  and  when  they  reach  that  all  ho|)e  is  lost  in  catcliiug  them 
nntil  they  arrive  at  the  agency.  Nothing  bnt  a  wall  surrounding  the  school,  with 
iron  gates  and  sentinels  posted,  could  prevent  escape. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  actual  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  below  what  it  should  be.  There 
have  been  more  children  at  Fort  Berthold.  The  writer  has  urged  that  rations  be 
stopped  nntil  the  school  was  filled.  The  agent  believed  in  the  opposite  policy.  There 
should  be  a  compulsory  educational  law,  and  the  Indians  madeto  place  their  children 
in  school.  Dakota  has  a  large  foreign  population  Her  legislators  believe  in  educa- 
tion. They  have  a  compulsory  educational  law  and  enforce  it.  Her  schools  to-day 
are  her  pride.  Her  population  is  rapidly  becoming  assimilated.  The  Indian  shonld 
be  educated  for  the  same  reason.  He  should  be  subject  to  the  s^me  law.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  he  can  be  educated.  This  everlasting  begging  an  Indian  to  avail 
himself  of  the  odvan  tages  offered  by  a  beneficent  Government  is  all  foolishness.  They 
shonld  be  compelled  to  educate.  The  old  Indian,  steeped  in  centuries  of  ignorance, 
is  not  capable  of  thinking  for  his  progeny.  The  compulsory  power  should  ho  given 
an  agent,  and  if  be  refuses  to  enforce  it  he  shonld  be  removed  from  a  position  which 
he  disgraces. 

The  superintendent  should  be  allowed  a  contingent  fnnd  to  defray  necessary  ex- 
penses that  are  constantly  arising.  There  is  not  always  time  to  ask  for  authority  to 
make  the  expenditure.  Often  the  mere  power  to  purchase  necessary  articles  wonld 
result  in  a  saving  and  a  benefit  to  the  school.  His  official  bond  is  guarantee  enough 
that  be  will  not  prostitute  the  privilege  given.  A  more  speedy  examination  of 
quarterly  accounts  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  service.  Were  acconntii  exam- 
ined in  time  to  allow  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  following  quarter,  it  wonld  hare 
a  good  effect  upon  the  status  of  accounts.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  school  the 
past  year  has  been  greater  than  in  former  years.  It  has  been  a  different  school.  From 
a  mere  boarding  school  it  has  developed  into  an  industrial  school.  Heretofore  there 
has  been  no  expense  in  maintaining  shops.  The  past  year  it  has  had  industrial  pur- 
suits taught.  The  winter  was  extremely  severe  and  likewise  added  to  the  cost  for 
apparent  reasous. 

The  pupils  that  have  finished  school  have  gone  back  to  the  reservation.  If  any 
have  fallen  back  it  is  not  the  fault  of  their  training  nor  the  fault  wholly  of  the  In- 
dian. The  Government  has  provided  no  home  for  him,  fnrnishetl  him  no  chance  to 
work.    No  indnoemeat  is  held  oat  to  him  ;  no  stimulating  example  is  set  for  him  to 
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follow.    He  is  cast  back  upon  the  reservation  among  his  people.    If  he  falls,  no  mat- 
ter ;  if  he  succeeds,  it  is  merely  an  example  of  the  sarvival  of  the  fittest. 

The  missionary  influence  at  the  school  has  been  under  the  direction  of  C.  L.  Hall 
and  A.  J.  Oarry,  missionaries.  Both  have  visited  the  school  alternate  Snndays,  and 
have  used  their  best  endeavors  to  impart  and  inculcate  the  cardinal  principles  of 
Christianity.  To  their  zealous  and  indefatigable  labors  they  have  the  conscious  pride 
of  knowing  that  their  labors  have  not  been  amiss. 
With  very  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  yonr  obedient  servant, 

George  W.  Scott, 
Superintendent. 
■  Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  .     . 

Commi«$ioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 

Indian  Training  School, 

Fort  Tuma,  Cal.,  July  2«,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  report  that  the  Indian  training  school  un- 
der my  supervision  at  this  place  has  for  the  past  scholastic  year  been  as  successful 
in  good  results  as  could  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances,  inasmuch  as 
almost  any  kind  of  training  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Yuma  Indians.  The  indi- 
vidual enrollment  (see  accompanying  statistical  reports)  was  123  ont  of  a  scholastic 
popnlation  of  less  than  200,  notwithstanding  we  ha^  no  coercive  power  whatever  to 
enforce  attendance.  The  average  attendance  ranged  from  60  to  70,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  months  last  spring,  in  which  the  attendance  w.is  materially  reduced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disastrous  measles  epidemic  prevailing  at  the  time.  After  the  subsid- 
ence of  the  disease,  however,  the  average  soon  obtained  it«Dsnal  rate,  and  the  school 
closed  with  nearly  80  pupils  in  regular  attendance. 

The  industrial  attainments  of  the  pupils,  considering  the  limited  means  of  instruc- 
tion at  comniand,  have  been  gradually  progressive.  The  boys  generally  have  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  work,  and  have  been  instructed  in  usefnllabor  as  far  as  the 
means  were  available  to  do  so.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  could  be  taught,  to  their 
ultimate  advantage,  some  of  the  mechanical  pursuits,  such,  for  instance,  as  sboemak- 
ing,  carpentering,  and  tinsmithing.  The  latter  avocation  will,  in  all  probability, 
soon  become  protitable  here,  or  at  least  be  called  into  active  demand,  through  the 
grape  and  fruit  industries  now  in  development.  Agriculture  as  an  industry  is  so 
entirely  dependent  on  irrigation  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  the  one  without 
the  other. 

The  larger  girls  have  been  taught  to  wash  and  iron,  cook  and  sew,  also  regularly 
detailed  in  many  other  domestic  duties  which  are  essential  to  their  position.  Many 
of  the  older  ones,  I  regret  to  say,  have  invariably  manifested  a  repugnance  to  civil- 
ized domestic  duties,  even  leaving  school  in  some  instances  to  avoid  it. 

The  younger  girls,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  tractable  and  cheerfully  perform  all 
tasks  assieoed  them.  They  speedily  form  strong  local  attachments  and  manifest 
great  love  and  affection  for  their  teachers  and  reluctantly  return  to  their  homes  dur- 
ing vacation. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pnpils  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  has, 
in  the  mam,  been  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  advanced  pupils  can  read  plain 
£nglish  prose  nnderstandingly  and  indite  a  fairly  intelligible  letter.  Some  few  have 
entirely  abandoned  their  Indian  life,  cut  their  hair,  and  otherwise  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  adopt  civilization,  learn  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  lead  a  civil- 
ized life.  It  has  not  induced  others  to  read  aloud  in  the  English,  much  less  to  speak 
it.  This  apparent  repugnance  to  the  English  tongue  is  probably  owing  partly  to 
.  their  keen  sense  of  ridicule  and  fear  of  making  mistakes. 

The  buildings,  which  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  have  been  partially  repaired. 
School  rooms,  dining  hall,  dormitories,  and  kitchen  have  been  thoroughly  renovated ; 
there  is,  however,  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  repairing. 

Returning  sincere  thanks  to  the  Indian  OfiSce  for  the  cordial  assistance  and  support 
received,  I  Save  the  honor  to  be, 
Most  respectfully, 

Mary  CNeil, 
Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Indian  Inddstbial  School, 

Genoa,  Nehr.,  September  IS,  1887. 

Sir:  With  the  termination  of  another  flsoal  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
submit  my  second  annual  report  of  this  school. 

The  period  thng  far  passed  presents  in  one  sense  quite  an  important  factor  in  the 
school's  history,  being,  as  it  is,  the  end  of  the  first  prescribed  term,  and  therefore  a 
test  of  the  benetits,  or  rather  proof,  of  the  results  of  the  three  years'  labor. 

The  quota  carried  for  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previous  one, 
running  as  it  did  over  170  (one  hundred  and  seventy).  In  fact,  our  buildings  have 
been  overcrowded,  carrying  as  we  did  for  some  weeks,  as  many  as  215  children. 

The  total  number  thus  far  enrolled  in  the  school  since  its  commencement,  Febru- 
ary iiO,  1884,  climbs  up  to  383,  of  which  number  we  have  at  this  date  190  in  attend- 
ance, being  20  more  than  the  appropriation  requirement. 

In  order  to  form  a  better  as  well  as  a  more  snociuct  statement  of  the  arrival,  de- 
parture, and  average  attendance,  the  following  tabular  form  may  prove  of  some  use: 


Tribes. 

Present  dnr- 
ing  the  year. 

Arrived  Id  the 
.year. 

Bojs.     Girls. 

Retamed  in 
the  year. 

Died  in  tbe 
ynar. 

Boys.     Girl*. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Tifcokton 

B 

3 

1 

1          1 

2  '           I 

13  ,           « 

i-l         1? 

4             1 

5 
65 

5 
15 

Rosebud ........ ■■....■^■.■.■...... 

72  1         22 
14             8 
6            10 

PiD<»  Kldge 

WiDiifibftffomt 

14 
9 
2 
1 
1 

25 
4 

146 

8 
2 

2 

2 

1 

t 
2 

1 

PoDcas 

*" 

CbevsDDM..... .... 

i' 

3 

1    

25  !          1 
4             8 

' 

Santoos  ........•••.  ■•••••.••  .-•... 

1 

Total 

59 

53            27 

64 

24 

2 

A  review  of  the  above,  as  well  as  a  comparison  with  it  of  the  one  furnished  last 
year,  will  readily  show  the  various  changes  in  the  school.  It  will  be  seen  that  our 
average  attendance  is  greater  and  that  the  number  of  tribes  represented  is  increased. 
Another  fact  may  be  noticed,  the  large  number  returned  home.  This  ia  due  to  the 
term  of  many  having  expired.  In  regard  to  their  conduct  aftor  their  return  home, 
views  will  be  presented  under  the  head  of  general  remarks.  In  the  mean  time  I  will 
take  up  tbe  several  subjects  of  onr  school  and  industrial  interests. 


No  particular  change  during  the  year  has  been  made  in  the  farm  except  snob  as 
naturally  comes  in  the  planting  and  raising  of  the  various  crops.  The  several  yields 
have  been  good,  and  in  many  cases  above  the  average.  The  wheat  crop,  of  which 
nearly  800  bushels  were  raised,  proved  a  vast  saving  in  living  expense,  the  same  being 
given  in  exchange  for  tlour.  The  corn  and  oats  yield  were  equally  good.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  added  with  truth  that  no  more  productive,  satisfactory,  ben»- 
ticial,  or  pleasing  indastry  was  ever  offered  to  the  Indian.  Oar  boys,  almost  without 
exception,  preferred  farm  work. 

GARDENING. 

This  has  been  made  an  importaut  factor  in  the  industrial  branch.  It  has  not  been 
without  its  results  in  more  iustances  than  one.  Tbe  variety  in  vegetables,  as  well  as 
the  abundant  quantity  of  all,  ban  made  our  table  fare  quite  an  easy  problem.  Tbe 
children  bv  degrees  formed  a  taste  for  the  garden  products  and  seemed  to  crave  less 
tbe  meat  diet.  Perhaps  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  this  respect  experienced  is  the 
fact  that  another  step,  and  that,  too,  an  important  one,  has  been  made  by  them  to- 
wards adopting  a  better  way  of  living.  The  orchard  planted  under  my  predecessor, 
although  not  yet  l>earing  trnit,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  gives  evidence  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

In  each  of  the  two  matters  above  referred  to,  the  entire  labor  part  has  bees  per- 
formed by  the  boys  in  tbe  school,  the  farmer  only  supervising  tbe  work. 
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BCILDIXCS. 

The  school  buildiug  remaioa  about  the  same,  although  considerable  labor  and 
money  has  been  expended  in  pnttine  them  in  proper  and  suitable  repair. 

The  improved  appearance,  as  well  as  convenience  thus  added,  maKe  the  total  out- 
lay for  repairs  a  sure  and  satisfactory  investment.  Every  private  room,  dormitory, 
and  hallway,  besides  school-rooms,  kitchen,  assembly-rooms,  wash-rooms,  aud  din- 
ing-room, have  been  painted,  thus  rendering  the  building  clean,  habitable  and 
healthy.  Of  new  buildings  erected  the  most  substantial  is  the  carpenter  shop, 
which  is  40  by  20,  and  being  two  stories  and  ahalf  bigb,  lined  and  ceiled  throughout, 
is  sufficiently  commodious.  A  bam,  cow-shed,  hog-shed,  ice-bouse,  granary,  and  corn- 
crib  have  also  been  erected.  The  granary  and  ice-house  are  built  of  brick,  and  very 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended.  Underneath  the  former  is  a  large  root  cellar 
the  same  size  as  the  building,  and  capable  of  holding  many  hundred  bushels  of  veg- 
etables. 

Bat  little  skilled  labor  was  employed  in  the  erection  of  any  of  the  above.  The 
hoys  took  to  the  work  with  a  will  and  spirit,  displaying  a  very  great  interest  as 
they  beheld)  day  by  day,  each  structure  approaching  completion.  Another  fact  to  be 
noticed  in  reference  to  the  granary  is,  that  it  is  absolutely  mouse  and  rat  tight,  and 
thereby  free  from  the  serious  objection  urged  against  such  buildings  when  of  wood. 
Still  another  important  feature  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  erection  of  a  60-foot  windmill 
tower,  with  a  la-foot  power  wheel,  and  a  300-barrel  tank,  elevated  sufficiently  to 
«arry  water  to  the  attic  story.  About  .^0  feet  of  water  maia  has  been  laid,  thus 
bringing  water  into  the  girls'  and  boys'  wash-room,  and  kitchen.  A  large  cesspool 
has  beeu  dug  a^d  walled  with  brick,  and  connected  with  the  buildiug  by  some  300 
feet  of  6-incb  tile. 

The  old  laundry  building  has  been  repaired,  with  a  view  to  using  same  for  a  shop 
•of  some  kind,  when  the  contemplated  laundry  is  completed. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  value  added  to  the  Government  property  by  the  above 
tmildings,  on  a  basis  of  what  they  wonld  cost  were  they  built  with  skilled  labor,  would 
not  fall  far  short  of  $8,000. 

TRADES. 

The  following  industries,  in  addition  to  farming  and  gardening,  have  been  open  to 
the  beueht  of  the  buys,  viz :  Carpentry,  blacksmithing,  painting,  hamess-makiug. 
ehoe-making,  aud  printing.  The  tirst  and  second  of  these  trades  are  found  on  the 
premises.  In  these  ample  and  steady  work  were  provided  for  the  boys ;  cold  or  bad 
weather  was  the  only  thing  preventiug.  The  detail  in  each  has  been  for  six  to  eight 
ioys  each  half  day.  With  few  exceptions  they  have  improved.  As  to  the  other 
trades,  places  were  found  in  the  village  for  a  detail.  They  have  regularly  gone  to 
their  work  aud  very  seldom  carae  back  any  complaint.  At  times,  however,  some  on- 
satisfactory  reports  were  returned,  but  they  were  not  frequent,  in  comparison  with 
the  same  number  of  white  appreutices. 

This  plan,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  attended  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  shops 
upon  the  premises.  In  these  instances  it  is  possible  to  maintain  entire  coutrol  over 
(he  pupils,  while  in  the  other  for  a  time  they  pass  away,  and  are  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent under  the  evil  temptations  which  all  shops  in  a  small  place  are  apt  to  be  cursed 
-with,  being,  as  they  oftentimes  are,  the  resort  of  idlers  rather  than  workers. 

This  objection  will  very  soon  be  overcome,  as  we  are  Iboking  forward  ami  hope  soon 
to  have  all  these  trades  introduced  upon  the  Grovermueut  premises,  and  so  have  shops 
«f  our  own.  In  fact,  plans  already  have  been  prepared,  aud  contracts  for  the  delivery 
of  material  are  already  under  consideration. 

SCHOOL  STOCK. 

This  consists  chiedy  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  The  herd  of  the  first  has  greatly 
increased,  and  the  purchase  of  four  milch  cows  considerably  added  to  the  supply  of 
milk.  With  this  the  children's  tables  have  been  well  provided,  and  this  fact  has 
proved  an  extreme  source  of  delight  to  them.  The  hogs  did  fairly  well.  Cholera  was 
very  prevalout  in  the  county,  aud  the  school  herd  sustained  some  losses.  However, 
many  were  not  affected,  and  the  farmer  and  boys  butchered  a  large  number  for  winter's 
ase.  Some  of  the  meat  was  served  fresh,  but  the  greater  part,  hams  and  shoulders 
particularly,  was  salted  down  and  served  later  on  In  the  year,  thus  affording  the 
«hildreu  a  winter's  change  of  meat  diet,  which  they  greatly  relished. 

SCHOOL-ROOM. 

This  fortUB  a  very  important  part  in  the  training  of  the  children.  Here  the  iadus- 
tries  are  put  aside,  and  the  mental  faculties  of  the  children  are  tested.  The  solution 
4>f  the  Indian  question  cannot  be  worked  oat  in  a  single  day  or  year.    It  must  be 
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tested  by  a  regalar,  earnest,  and  foithfnl  application  of  tlie  combined  influence  and 
strength  of  study  and  labor.  Let  this  be  lost  si^ht  of  and  the  work  will  fla^  or  be 
improperly  performed.  Coutinnons  and  systematiu  work  faas  been  theretore  given  to- 
this  department.  Study  and  its  features  were  inculcated  more  with  a  view  to  the  pr»c~ 
tical  than  the  scholastic.  Tbe  idea  of  learning  by  rote  and  observation,  apart  froni' 
reasoning  and  inquiry,  has  been  steadily  discountenanced.  The  theory  has  proved  tk 
successful  one,  and  in  cousequence  a  sure  and  very  perceptible  advancement  has- 
been  noticeable.  More  interest  in  stadies  has  been  manifested,  accompanied  by  » 
freater  zeal  and  determination  to  push  forward,  tbe  united  power  of  wmch  has  pro- 
need  a  bolder  expansion  of  thought. 

It  was  the  closing  of  a  three  years'  coarse  to  many,  and  the  hope  is  strong — may  the 
belief  be  stronger  and  the  realization  sarer — that  the  school-room  work  will  not  be- 
lost. 

GROUNDS. 

Vast  changes  in  this  respect  have  been  made.  Two  years  ago  nothing  bad  been- 
done.  To-day  the  grounds  in  front  and  around  the  boildings  are  seeded  down  with 
blue-grass,  and  a  very  pretty  lawn  greets  the  eye.  Numerous  trees  of  varions  kinds, 
as  well  as  much  shrabbery,  have  been  planted.  Plower  beds  also  have  been  laid  oat, 
and  an  open  driveway  to  the  main  entrance.  A  neat  and  tasty  picket-fence  divides^ 
and  subdivides  the  girls',  boys',  auc  ofBcers'  grounds. 

8AMTART  COSDITIOK8. 

Taking  everything  into  cousideratiou,  the  general  health  of  the  children  has  beeor 
good.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  every  respect  to  keep  buildings  clean,  dormi- 
tories well  ventilated,  and  anything  tending  to  create  or  harbor  disease  far  removed. 
It  must  be  expected  that  some  sickness  will  occur,  where  so  many  children  are  to- 

f ether.  Our  hospitals,  both  for  girls  and  boys,  are  in  the  main  school  building, 
heir  locality,  as  well  as  their  arrangement,  renders  them  illy  fit  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. Thus  we  are  deprived  of  any  proper  and  judicious  means  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  This  serious  di£Bcalty  will  be  met  as  soon  as  tbe  new 
hospital  is  completed. 

Two  deaths  have  occurred ;  one  a  Winnebago  and  the  other  an  Arapahoe.  The 
latter  can  hardly  be  credited  to  the  school,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  man  grown,  came 
here  sick,  and  in  fact  was  beyond  the  reach  of  care  and  treatment  at  tbe  time  of  his 
arrival. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  stated  that  the  want  of  proper  bathing  facilities  oc- 
casions much  annoyance.  Not  only  would  there  be  less  trouble  in  keeping  tbe  chil- 
dren clean,  and  healthy,  but  the  proportion  of  sickness  would  be  materially  lessened. 
As  was  the  case  last  year,  so  this,  our  bathing  has  to  be  done  in  common  wooden- 
wash-tubs.  The  process  of  heating  the  water  is  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  It  may 
appear  an  easy  lask,  but  the  practical  work  of  washing  over  170  childieu  with  our 
present  arrangements  almost  discourages  the  bravest.  , 

HOOSK-WORK. 

This  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  girls,  and  falls  under  the  management  of 
the  matron  and  cook.  Each  mouth  tbe  girls  have  been  changed  in  their  work.  It 
is  true  the  variety  of  labor  to  which  they  may  bo  assigned  is  not  so  great  as  falls  to- 
the  lot  of  the  boys.  They  are  apt  though  iu  their  several  departments,  and  show- 
evidences  of  industry.  They  are  easier  managed,  aud  give  less  trouble  than  tbe  boys. 
They  more  readily  take  up  with  the  duties  assigued  them,  are  more  careful  of  their 
dress,  and  seem  better  disposed  to  adopt  a  new  way  of  living.  Owing  to  tbe  very 
poor  laundry  facilities,  as  well  as  a  smaller  number  of  tbe  quota  being  girls,  the  wash- 
ing and  ironing  has  to  be  done  by  the  boys.  This  deprives  the  girls  of  a  very  im- 
portant, and  certainly  necessary,  part  of  housekeeping.  Berhaps  the  most  noticeable 
evidence  of  the  girls  advancement  was  shown  In  the  kitchen.  During  the  vacation 
of  the  regnlar  cook,  that  department  was  under  the  care  and  charge  of  one  of  the 
larger  Indian  girls.  She  did  remarkably  well,  not  ouly  in  regard  to  her  control  over 
her  assistants,  but  in  the  well-prepared  meals  fnmished  the  children's  table.  Such 
an  instance  explodes  the  idea  that  the  Indian  is  incapable  of  household  management. 
Regarding  the  ueeds  in  our  household  wor. ,  we  await  with  hope  and  patience  the 
erection  of  our  new  building  with  proper  appliances. 


It  seems  an  oft-repeated  story  to  speak  of  what  is  here  needed.    Vi^hat  we  havo. 
every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  most  of,  and  secure  the  best  results. 
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Certain  is  it,  thongh,  that  nifti 
of  what  is  actnally  performed, 
each  year's  end  to  narrow  and  d: 
ite<l  the  means,  ho  coniiued  and 
the  results  are  hampered. 

With  very  little  bnilding  accc 
aod  thereby  the  work  qnite  as  e 
ffiven  the  school.  The  girls  and 
llore  indastries  s'hoald  be  introd 
uamber.  Some  proper  system 
adopted.  Increased  water  snpp 
he  adopted  to  afford  protection  i 
iess. 

These  matters  onght  to  receivi 
«  very  early  day.  Heedless  and 
which  prompt  action  could  have 

Tonchiug  more  particularly  o 
here,  and  somewhat  in  detail,  y 
«zami  nation  of  the  school  physit 


A  few  statements  now  us  to  th 

IDg. 

The  wisdom  of  the  present  cou 
tion  purely  theoretical,  based  u] 
practical  application  of  the  best 
beyond  any  fanciful  reasoning. 
the  Indian  made  to  realize  the  ch 
a  query  of  the  secular  press,  as  > 
dnstrial  training  serves  any  go 
-•chool  obildron  as  in  their  pareii 
nority.  Stmggle  asthey  may  tl 
«elves  almost  helples^.  Very  fr 
junst  either  return  to  school  or  d 
'Onestion  is  being  cow  daily  te 
nom  the  various  schools.  Some 
others  have  failed  to  do  all  the; 
taken  the  only  course  open.  So 
that  she  "  is  not  going  to  try  any 
me  DOW."  Another  instance,  th 
'umed  to  one  of  the  Dakota  agei 
night  at  home,  when,  seeing  ihu 
tohim  and  refused  to  leave  him. 
to  school,  and  is  now  entered  I 
vicious  Burronodings  of  cam()  li 
she  selected  of  her  own  free  will 
years.  Sacb  cases  are  not  frequ< 
least  a  grain  of  comfort  into  the 
agoment  for  the  future.  I  menti 
girl  sixteen  years  of  age  writes, 
me  to  come  again.  She  don't  wa 
stances  are  sufficient  to  show  wh 
Another  feature  of  this  questi 
that  agricnltural  pursuits  and  th 
importance  cannot  he  urged  too 
but,  after  all,  the  more  interpst  s 
give  way  to  houses,  and  the  cnii 
Of  land  there  is  abundance.  Of 
and  their  uses  must  be  tiuight. 
lirains,  and  strength  of  the  joiin] 
return  boiue,  well  fitted  uiid  pn 
taught  theui.  Let  then  more  ii 
work,  and  the  benefits  tlioref'roin 
Thero  is  yet  another  iiiarter  dei 
use  of  the  Indian  tovgue.  There  i 
k  ing  English  exclnsivelv.  Experi 
B  reliable,  and  more  beneficial  wl 
I  children  is  much  easier,  and  tin 
H       They  arc  deprived  of  nothing,  t 
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aoilerstand  that  they  must  acqaire  not  only  our  ways  bat  our  language,  the  more 
readily  will  onr  purpose  be  accompliebed. 

Closely  allied  with  the  foregoing  is  that  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  collecting  and 
filling  the  schools  removed  from  the  reserves.  Those  only  who  have  made  attempts 
to  secure  children  can  know  the  difficulties  attending  every  step.  It  is  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  physical  endurance  and  moral  patience.  No  compulsions  or  tlireats  can  be  ex- 
ercised toward  parent  and  children.  The  agent,  no  matter  how  willing  and  ready  to 
help,  is  powerless.  Let.tbe  parent  refuse  or  child  be  unwilling,  and  any  further  at- 
tempt only  wastes  time  and  causes  more  discouragement.-  This  fact  is  particalarly 
true  on  reservations  where  boarding-schools  are  established. 

One  cannot  have  a  choice,  and  oftentimes  takej  children  who  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived. It  furthermore  results  in  the  selection  of  children  from  camp  life,  in  other 
words  those  who  never  have  been  to  school,  or  whom  the  day  or  boarding  schools  can 
not  secure.  Tbeetl'eot  ot  this  is  to  throw  into  the  school  a  lot  of  non-speaking-Euglish 
children.  The  regular  routine  of  school  duties  is  interrupted,  and  the  standard  of  the 
school  lowered.  Many  times  they  are  qnite  young,  and  by  the  time  they  become  capa- 
ble their  term  is  ended.  Another  view  of  this  question  is  crowding  itself  to  the  front. 
One  generally  hears,  "What  becomes  of  the  young  men  after  their  retnm  homef" 
Is  not  the  question,  "  What  becomes  of  tlie  girls,"  equally  or  more  pertinent  f  Doubly 
do  they  need  care  and  protection.  Their  early  teaching  and  home  influence  is  so  dif- 
ferent in  its  tendency  from  the  lesson  tanght  them  at  school.  They  may  endeavor 
their  best  to  do  right  at  home,  but  their  chances  are  few.  The  boys  have  the  land  to 
cultivate,  or  their  trades  to  follow,  or  can  obtain  employment  oftentimes  in  and 
around  the  agency;  the  girls  have  nothing.  Were  they  inclined,  as  they  often  are, 
to  do  for  themselves,  the  opportnuity  not  ufferinjj  itself,  they  are  helpless  to  bring  it 
about.  For  their  improvement  and  the  inculcating  of  a  home  idea,  I  should  recom- 
mend the  doing  away,  as  far  as  possible  and  practicable,  the  cooking,  washing,  etc., 
on  a  large  scale.  Better  have  a  number  of  small  stoves,  kitchens,  and  kitchen  uten- 
sils, and  let  the  girls  be  taught  to  care  and  cook  for  a  certain  nnmber,  as  the  honse- 
keeper  would  for  her  small  home.  Such  a  course  would  give  them  some  idea  of  look- 
idg  after  and  caring  for  a  home.  For  the  lack  of  this  as  well  as  disregard  for  home 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles.  Their  wandering  nature  and  roving  disposition 
gives  them  no  snch  desire.  This  let  them  once  cling  to  and  hold,  and  a  long  stride 
has  been  made  iu  the  right  direction. 

For  a  still  further  protection  of  the  schools,  the  idea  of  the  black  list  shonld  be  car- 
ried out.  1  would  therefore  recommend  that  not  only  shonld  each  superintendent 
send  the  names  of  pupils  placed  on  that  list  to  the  Department,  but  also  to  each 
school  off  the  reserve  and  the  agency  to  which  such  child  belongs. 

There  is  yet  another  qnestion  often  asked  :  "  Has  the  Indian  child  capacity  T  "  Of 
this  there  is  and  can  be  no  doubt.  The-  Indian  has  brains  and  mental  powers,  but 
t  be  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  "  Will  he  use  them  f"  If  he  only  can  he  induced  to 
shake  off  the  inflnence  of  old  traditions,  stand  out  for  some  sort  of  independence,  and 
show  an  ambitious  spirit  to  go  ahead,  he  then  will  astonish  many  a  doubting  mind. 
In  every  instance  where  a  boy  or  girl  has  displayed  a  free,  determined  will  something 
has  been  done.  However,  they  seem  to  fall  I'lU'  short  of  a  full  realization  of  their  owa 
powers,  and  how  really  noble  thoy  can  make  tlirirowu  manhoo<I  and  womanhood.  Here- 
in, then,  lies  the  whole  difficulty.  The  Indian  in  common  parlance  represents  tin 
meaner  and  baser  instincts  of  humanity.  This  results  from  their  early  history.  In 
their  endeavors  the^  have  this  pr^ndice  to  overcome,  and  yet  by  deed  and  will  ac- 
complish all  that  IS  expected.  The  child  feels  this  more  keenly  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine.  The  surest  and  safest  way  then  is  to  keep  the  children  from  this  early  prej- 
udice. The  more  frequently  they  come  within  its  baleful  intlnence  thn  harder  be- 
comes the  task  to  stir  or  move  their  will  power.  This  course  must  be  adopted.  Titey 
must  be  taught  their  own  capacity  and  made  to  feel  their  own  mental  strength. 

This  done  and  tbey  will  help,  iu  a  marked  degree,  not  only  to  further  the  present 
policy  of  the  Department  but  to  revolutionize  the  present  condition  of  Indian  lift. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  work  for  the  past  year  here  has  moved  on  most 
satisfactorily  and  harmonionsly.  I  desire  to  express  my  uppreciation  for  the  nniTer* 
sal  confidence  shown  me  by  my  employ^. 

For  the  hearty  and  unqnalified  support,  as  well  as  thoughtful  connderation  showm 
for  the  work  here  by  the  Department,  I  tender  sincere  thanks,  and  beg  to  i«main  wtlb 
much  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HORACK  B.  Chasb, 

SMperimtemitmL 

COXmSSIOKSK  OF  IliDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

WatUngtoM,  D.  C. 
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On  bis  arri  val  at  agencieg  be  fonnd  the  agent  trithont  any  instrnction,  and  retnmed 
to  Price  to  telegraph  me  and  your  office.  I  met  the  doctor  at  Price ;  we  telegraphed 
yonr  office  and  delayed  three  days  for  answer.  We  proceeded  to  the  agencies  and  re- 
turned November  19,  after  an  absence  of  over  four  weeks,  having  enconntered  se- 
vere exposnre  from  the  snows  on  the  mountain  ranges,  to  find  that  no  supplies,  save 
some  farm  implements,  had  arrived. 

We  brought  in  7  pupils,  which  we  considered  a  remarkable  success,  from  the  fact 
that  neither  the  Indiau  Office,  nor  the  agent  thought  we  could  obtain  a  single  pupil 
from  the  Utes. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  freights,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  pupils  in  hotel  fourteen  days, 
after  which  sufficient  supplies  had  arrived  to  move  pnpils  to  school  building.  We 
borrowed  some  stoves,  reuted  others,  and  opened  school.  By  last  of  December  the 
school  was  in  working  order. 

As  soon  as  we  could  receive  goods,  make  out  weigher's  returns,  and  i-ender  accounts 
for  fourth  quarter,  we  returned  to  Uintah  throngh  deep  snows  and  bitter  cold  weather, 
and  succeeded  in  procuring  4  more  pupils.  This  was  also  an  unfavorable  time  to 
collect  pnpils,  as  the  excitement  occasioned  by  efforts  of  railroad  companies  to  get  the 
right  of  way  through  the  reservations  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  threatened 
/  ontbreak  before  our  first  visit  to  the  agency. 

We  visited  the  Southern  Ute  agency  in  February,  throngh  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  Ageut  Stollstcinier,  secured  5  pnpil8,which,  doubtless,  the  honorable  Commissioner 
will  appreciate  from  the  state  of  feeling  in  regard  to  schools,  wfien  he  visited  the 
agency  a  few  months  previous. 

We  must  here  acknowledge  the  visit  of  Agent  Stollsteimer  to  this  school,  with  two 
of  bis  chiefs,  and  to  his  interest  in  Indian  education  and  civilization.  Also,  to  valu- 
able suggestions  in  regard  to  official  duties. 

In  January  Superintendent  Kiley  visited  this  school  and  rendered  invaluable  serv- 
ice, which  ho  continued  in  interesting  the  tribes  about  this  school  and  greatly  aided 
in  procuring  pupils. 

By  latter  pai-t  of  March,  at  Pyramid  Lakes,  Walker  River  reservation,  and  Fort 
Hall,  we  had  promises  of  not  less  than  47  pupils,  which  number  would  have  filled  the 
school.  But  at  this  time  another  obstacle  intervened.  It  seemed  impossible  to  obtain 
authority  to  travel  over  subsidized  railrbads. 

From  the  7th  day  of  March  until  14th  of  April  we  wrote  aud  telegraphed  repeatedly 
for  the  authority,  and,  although  the  (}oveinmeut  requests  for  transportation  were 
signed  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  the  15tb  day  of  March,  they  did  not  reach  ns 
until  the  14th  of  April.  We  at  once  started  to  Pyramid  Lake  reservation  iu  Nevada, 
but  fonnd  on  our  arrival  that  the  boys,  from  their  frequent  disappointments,  bad  be- 
come discouraged,  only  one  feeling  inclined  to  come.  But  through  the  indefatigable 
«fforts  of  Agent  Gibson  and  his  f'Uiploy68,  after  a  week's  labor,  we  retnmed  with  11 
pupils.  Later  I  got  authority  to  go  to  Walker  River  reservation.  Of  the  10  promised 
there  most  of  them  had  declined  to  come.  However,  they  made  up  the  number, 
throngh  the  influence  of  Mr.  O.  B.  Genty,  the  fanner  in  charge,  and  started  with  the 
10 ;  lost  1  at  Reno  and  another  at  Wadsworth,  and  brought  8  to  the  schooL 

With  the  Washoes,  mainly  on  account  of  falsehoods  circulated  by  Sarah  Winne- 
mucca,  we  were  unsuccessful.  But  from  correspondence  with  his  eicellency  Gov- 
ei'nor  Stevenson,  I  feel  confident  of  success  among  the  Washnes  in  the  near  future. 

I  uever  obtained  authority  to  go  to  Fort  Hall,  and  failed  to  procure  any  of  the  12 
boys  worked  up  by  Superintendent  Riley.  Had  authorities  been  granted  at  the  proper 
time,  47  pnpils  would  have  been  secured  instead  of  19,  and  the  school  would  have 
been  filled. 

For  three  months,  from  January  to  March,  we  could  not  obtain  a  dollar  for  im- 
provements, because  the  school  was  not  filled  during  the  severe  winter  mouths.  The 
first  part  of  the  three  months  we  were  not  prepared  to  take  care  of  pupils,  and  the 
latter  part  could  not  obtain  authorities  to  travel. 

On  March  30  authority  to  build  kitchen  and  laundry,  storeroom,  to  fence  the  farm, 
hire  '^  laborers,  topurchase  stock,  seeds,  apple-trees,  and  grape-vines,  etc.,  was  granted. 
It  came  late,  but  was  gladly  received,  and  marked  a  new  era  in  the  school.  It  was 
the  latter  part  of  April  before  the  money  was  available. 

We  have  plowed  and  thoroughly  irrigated  80  acres  of  the  land,  planted  600  native 
forest  trees,  100  apple-trees  and  grape-vines,  30  acres  of  oats,  yielding  probably  odo- 
fonrtb  of  a  crop,  besides  some  garden  turnips,  mangel-wurzcls,  cabbage,  and  other 
crops  were  produced. 

\Vhile  the  results  in  crops  have  not  been  profitable  as  crops,  the  labor  bestowed 
has  rendered  the  land  in  most  excellent  condition  for  future  cultivation.  The  con- 
struction of  irrigating  ditches  aud  leveling  the  land  composed  a  great  part  of  the  la- 
bor. By  judicious  management,  the  farm  will  sustain  the  school  and  stock  ia  the 
near  future.- 

In  January  we  purchased  two  horses  and  three  cows  and  calves;  in  April  two 
more  horses.  We  declined  to  purchase  the  brood  mares  from  the  fact  that  suitable 
mares  could  not  be  purchased  for  the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended. 
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and  bedsteads  together  and  pnt  them  in  their  places ;  made  tables  for  office  and  store- 
rooms ont  of  boxes,  examined  invoices,  and  compared  them  with  goods ;  made  shelves 
ill  storerooms,  and  arranged  the  goods  on  them.  I  have  not  had  tlie  lumber  to  do  as  I 
wished  in  making  the  necessary  changes.  The  matron  has  been  employed  with  the 
sewing  machine  in  makiug  dresses  lor  the  girls,  sheets,  shirts,  chemises,  aprons,  tow- 
els, etc.  I  think  that  the  prospect  for  a  school  is  good,  as  the  Hoquis  seem  anxious  to 
Icam  the  langnage  and  ways  of  the  whites.  Several  of  the  Navajos  seem  to  want 
their  children  to  attend  the  school.  I  have  been  to  Albnqaerqne  to  purchase  provis- 
ions, as  1  fonnd  I  oonld  not  get  them  at  Holbiook.  By  the  last  of  this  month  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  open  the  school,  and  will  try  my  best  to  make  it  a  snocess. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jambs  Gallahkr, 
8uptrint«nd«nt,  Ktam't  Canon,  Ariana. 
COMMISSIONSR  OF  INDIAN  AVFAIBS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Indian  School  Service,  Haskell  Institctk, 

Lawrence,  Kant.,  August  30,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  report  of  Haskell  Institute  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887.  As  I  did  not  have  charge  of  the  institute  until  Jan- 
uary 1, 1887,  my  report  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  work  of  the  last  half  of  the 
year.  For  the  efficient  labors  of  my  predecessors  and  the  condition  of  the  school  pre  ■ 
vious  to  Jnly  1,  1886,  1  will  refer  to  tne  very  able  reports  of  Dr.  Marvin  and  Colonel 
GraboTskii,  already  published. 

Pupils  in  attendance  January  1, 1887,  numbered  250  from  27  tribes,  namely :  Chey- 
enne, Apache,  Arapahoe,  Chippewa,  Comanche,  Caddo,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kiowa,  Kick- 
apoo,  Kaw.  Mnnsie,  Miami,  New  York,  Omaha,  Ottawa,  Osage, Pawnee,  Ponca,  Potta- 
watomie, Peoria,  Quapaw,  Sac  and  Fox,  Seminole,  Shawnee,  Sioux,  Wyandotto. 

The  first  question  presented  for  solution  on  assuming  charge  was  that  of  rations. 
For  some  time  my  predecessor  had  issued  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  (Government  rntions, 
as  authorized  by  the  regulations,  and  still  complaint  was  made  by  the  pupils  that 
they  had  not  enough  to  eat.  Orders  were  given  to  reduce  the  rations  to  the  regula- 
tion standard  at  once  and  to  institute  a  search  for  thieves.  After  a  time  leakages 
wore  stopped,  some  changes  in  employ^  made,  and  complaints  of  short  rations  ceaseil. 
Bnt  rations  in  an  Indian  training  school  are  like  liberty  in  a  government,  and  re- 
quire eternal  vigilance  for  their  preservation.  Next  came  the  work  of  filling  np  the 
scliool  to  its  full  capacity.  Applications  were  made  to  Indian  agents  for  pupils  from 
their  rrspective  agencies,  only  to  be  met  by  unfavorable  responses. 

The  following  from  Agent  Williams,  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency,  is  a 
sample: 

"Chkyennb  and  Arapahoe  Agency, 

"January  21,  1887. 
"C.  Robinson, 

"  Superintendent  Easkell  Institute : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Yonr  communication  relative  to  Indian  children  is  reoeive<l.  I  had  se- 
cured nine  children  and  intended  to  have  started  them  for  your  school  on  Friday  last, 
bnt  every  one  refused  to  go  and  the  parents  withdrew  their  consent.  There  is  a  deep- 
rooted  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  against  Haskell  Institute,  caused,  in  part, 
by  the  death  of  some  of  their  children  there,  but,  I  think,  more  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  school,  as  the  pupils  from  theageney  areoontino- 
ally  writing  to  their  people  of  the  severe  rules,  etc.,  of  the  school. 

''  Superintendent  Grauowskii  visited  this  agency  recently  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing pupils;  but  after  ten  days  or  more  work,  with  all  the  assistance  I  conid  ren- 
der him,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  bnt  one  pupil." 

Under  these  cironmstances,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Commissioner,  I  visited  the 
Indian  Territory  to  procure  pupils  for  the  school.  The  visit  was  delayed,  however, 
nntil  new  methods  of  discipline  had  time  to  bear  fruit.  These  methods  were  ooort- 
martials  by  the  pupils  for  aerions  offenses,  like  drunkenness,  or  theft,  and  Hie  absenoe 
of  corporeal  punishment,  and  abusive  language  in  all  cases  of  oorrectaon.    No  em- 

Eloy^  was  to  correct  a  pupil  in  anger  in  any  case,  although  obedience  to  rules  mast 
e  strictly  enforced.  After  a  fair  trial  of  such  a  course,  and  after  the  pupils  bad 
written  to  their  parents  their  approval  of  the  new  dispensation,  the  visit  was  made 
with  the  authority  from  the  Commissioner  to  procure  pnpils  from  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, with  certain  limitations.  Among  the  limitations  was  one  that  no  pnpils  oooU 
be  taken  from  the  reservation  school  unless  the  children  consented  and  the  snperin- 
tendents,  agents,  and  parents  were  willing  and  anxions  for  them  to  attend  Haskell 
lostitlite. 
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This  condition  made  it  exceedingly  difflcnl 
When  children  could  be  found  deBirons  of  a 
vould  object,  and  when  parents  and  childrer 
or  agent  would  object.  Especially  would  the 
claoH  of  pupilH  to  leave  the  reservation  school 
inteudenta  were  only  willing  that  what  are  t 
leave  their  school  and  go  to  Haskell.  The  r< 
ble,  aregular  transferor  scholars  should  be  nii 
to  those  known  as  indastrial  training  schoob 
trausferred  to  be  in  good  health  and  recommc 
schools  and  agents  as  a  reward  for  meritoriou 

This  is  a  most  wise  provision.     If  all  the  cl 
into  reservation  schools  till  twelve  or  fifteen 
dustrial  training  school  till  taught  some  Indus 
in  our  generation. 

Turuine  from  the  reservation  schools  to  the 
procure  children.  If  they  could  not  be  indue 
now  could  they  be  made  willing  to  go  a  Ion. 
which  they  were  ignorant.  Under  these  disci 
have  been  procured  for  Haskell,  between  Jan 
papils  from  the  Iowa  school,  who  left  that 
These  additions  would  have  exceeded  the  ca 
for  the  vacation  and  expiration  of  the  three  y 
tiODS  are  that  the  places  of  such  as  have  finish 
filled  by  new  accessions,  and  more  room  will  l 
year.  For  a  history  of  the  school  work  I  wo 
teacher,  inclosed  herewith. 

The  work  done  in  the  school  room  under  tt 
man,  who  is  most  efficient,  has  been  most  thoi 
show  a  better  qualified  corps  of  teachers  thai 
conacientious  devotion  to  duty.  The  industri 
its  full  share  of  attention. 

The  farm  has  been  enlarged  by  the  pnrchaat 
and  meadow,  making  in  all  490  acres,  all  of  n 
and  garden  has  all  been  done  by  the  pupils,  ^ 
binder  and  thresher  in  harvesting  the  wheat  t 
work,  pupils  have  been  engaged  in  well  diggi 
ing  for  buildings,  draining,  making  mortar,  ti 
work  on  the  place,  with  the  exception  of  a  fe 
done  by  the  pupils,  under  the  supervision  o 
making,  blacksmithing,  painting,  engineerin 
ried  on  under  the  direction  of  competent  insti 

The  facilities  for  most  of  these  industries  b 
been  erected,  and  is  nearly  completed,  in  a  m 
modation  of  the  various  trades.  This  buildii 
commodate  blacksmithing,  wagon-making,  si 
printing,  painting,  and  tin-shop. 

The  building  will  be  warmed  by  steam,  and 
building  also  is  being  erected  over  the  boilers, 
all  work  connected  with  a  laundry.  Two  ne' 
are  under  way,  and  will  be  completed  before  i 

A  new  foundation  has  been  put  in  for  an  en 
fortably  accommodate  all  pupils  desirous  of  Ic 
30  feet  square  and  20  feet  in  height,  issubstan 
This  statement,  with  tree-setting,  walk-buik 
of  the  changes  since  the  last  annual  report. 

For  the  details  and  results  in  the  difi'orent  i 
tistical  report  herewith  submitted.  .  While  th 
in  regard  to  character,  disposition,  ability,  an 
most  satisfactory.  When  three  hundred  and 
demonstrate  by  actual  experiment  that  they  c 
vision,  required  for  their  daily  subsistence,  fr 
tory ;  when  they  can  do  all  the  work  require) 
the  labor  required,  with  trifling  exceptions,  t' 
stone  ;unl  wciod,  and  iiiuiiufactnrtiagreat  vari 
manner,  besides  attendinj;  school  one-half  of  ej 
Ihey  are  worth  saving,  and  that  the  time  anil 
wasted. 

For  religious  and  moral  character  no  school 
ord.    To  receive  religious  instruction  the  pupi 
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in  th«  town  of  Lawrenoe,  eaeh  pnpil  attending  the  obnrch  of  its  preferenoe.  So  fiir 
they  have  been  as  free  from  restraint  while  in  attendance  at  ohnrch  as  any  citixen'a 
child,  and  no  breach  of  decomm  or  propriety  has  been  reported  or  detected.  On  each 
Sunday  afternoon  all  attend  Sunday  school  in  the  chapel  and  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  lessons.  On  these  occasions  several  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  act  as  teach- 
ers, and  render  most  welcome  assistance.  On  two  or  three  evenings  of  naoh  week  the 
pnplls  bold  prayer  or  leligious  meetings,  which  are  well  attended. 

As  no  private  intercourse  is  permitted  between  the  sexes,  two  evenings  in  the  week 
are  devoted  to  music  or  literary  exercise  and  social  iuteroonrse.  On  these  occasions 
the  employ^  participate  and  the  iudaenoe  is  most  salutary. 

All  Indian  children  are  fond  of  singing,  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  teach  them  not  only 
to  sing  by  ear,  but  by  note  as  well. 

Their  musical  education  is  not  limited  to  Yocal  mnsio.  The  citizens  of  Lawrence 
very  generally  contributed  the  funds  necessary  to  purchase  a  full  set  of  instruments 
for  a  band,  which  has  been  organized,  and  which  has  made  remarkable  progress  under 
the  instruction  of  our  wagon-maker  and  excellent  mnsician,  Mr.  Buck. 

The  pupils  manifested  a  desire  for  newspapers,  and  in  response  to  a  note  in  the  Law- 
rence papers  some  fifty  editors  contribute  their  issues  for  the  students'  reakding-room, 
which  lias  been  fitte<l  up  by  them  with  asnitable  desk  and  other  conveniences.  Also, 
tbe^  made  a  very  neat  and  beautiful  book-case,  which,  thanks  to  the  frieuds  of  the 
Indians,  far  and  near  is  being  well  filled,  with  choice  books  and  pamphlets.  The 
discipline,  except  during  vacation,  is  thorough,  systematic,  and  largely  self-enforced. 
The  male  pupils  are  organized  into  companies,  and  the  various  movements  ftt>ni  place 
to  place  are  made  with  military  precision  and  order.  Each  commissioned  officer  ii 
disciplinarian  to  a  certain  degree  for  his  company,  while  serious  oflfenses  are  pun- 
ished by  a  court-martial  of  pupils. 

These  punishments,  while  not  corporeal,  are  always  equal  to  the  offense,  and  are 
never  resisted  or  complained  of  by  the  oiTender.  So  far  as  practicable,  pupils  of  char- 
acter and  inflnence  are  selected  as  drill  officers  and  disciplinarians,  and  none  can  ex- 
cel them.  Over  these,  however,  the  principal  teacher  for  the  school  work,  and  thn 
industrial  teacher  for  outside  affairs. 

These- men  are  well  fitted  for  this  dut^,  ae  they  maintain  their  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  as  weU  as  the  respect  of  the  pnpils. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  institute  has  been  usually  good.  With  the  exception 
of  tbe  measles,  no  epidemic  has  prevailed. 

Six  have  died  within  the  year  and  several  have  been  sent  home  with  chronic  dis- 
eases. Very  many  children  bring  with  them  latent  and  incurable  diseases,  wlueh 
must  sooner  or  later  develop. 

Aside  from  such  coses,  and  the  measles,  the  school  has  been  highly  favored. 

The  sanitary  condition  in  general  would  be  greatly  improve<l  with  a  sufficient  sap- 
ply  of  good  water  easily  obtained.  The  season  has  been  exceptionally  dry — the  driest 
known  for  many  years — and  a  general  scarcity  has  prevailed. 

Haskell  has  snffered  accordingly. 

To  obtain  water  for  ordinary  purposes  about  the  building,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
haul  it  a  considerable  distance  and  pnmp  much  of  it  by  hand.  Even  when  water  in 
the  wells  is  abundant,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Either  water  should  be  proonred  from 
the  city  water- works,  or  an  elevated  reservoir  should  be  provided  from  which  it  coold 
be  drawn,  not  pumped,  for  culinary  and  sanitary  purposes,  at  all  times. 

Additional  room  is  needed  for  tbe  accommodation  of  the  school. 

The  appropriation  is  for  450  pupils,  and  there  are  teachers  and  employ^  sufficient 
to  care  for  that  number.  To  properly  grade  and  instruct  these  pnpils,  at  least  two 
additional  school  rooms  should  be  provided. 

As  it  is  now,  two  teachers  will  be  compelled  to  occnpy  the  chapel  for  a  school  room. 

Tbe  dining  room  cannot  well  accommodate  more  than  350,  neither  can  tbe  obapel. 

Also  that  number  is  all  that  should  be  put  in  the  dormitories,  unless  some  of  tbe 
employds  procure  room  elsewhere. 

A  large  building  shonld  be  erected  with  a  dining  room  of  sufficient  capacity  to  ae- 
cniiimodate  500  pupils  and  dormitories  for  350.  By  extending  the  chapel,  which  is  in 
nearly  a  square  firom  some  40  feet  to  the  rear,  sufticient  room  could  be  had  to  aooam- 
moUate  all  the  pupils  in  the  chapel,  and  two  additional  rooms  could  be  provided  nn- 
deroeath  for  school  pnrposes. 

Just  what  particular  plan  should  be  a<lopted  Is  not  so  important  as  it  is  to  have  tbe 
room  required.  The  present  appropriation  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  tbe 
cost  of  snch  a  bnilding  as  is  named  above,  bnt  if  any  better  plan  can  be  snegested  it 
should  be  adopted. 

Those  are  some  of  tbe  present  wants,  bnt  there  are  prospective  requirements  whi<^ 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Haskell  Institute  is  most  favorably  situated  for  a  training  school  for  Indians,  being 
convenient  to  all  tbe  tril>os,  whether  in  the  north  or  south.  The  climate  issimiUr 
to  that  of  the  leservatioDs,  and  is  as  healtby  as  exists  in  any  of  tbe  States. 
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Pawkee  Indian  School,  Indian  Termtobt, 

September  6,  1887. 

Sir:  I  respectfolly  sobmit  this  my  annnsl  report,  as  directed  by  yonr  telegram  (I 
received  no  other  iDstrootions)  and  in  its  preparation  I  am  guided  by  the  uncertain 
lij;ht  reflected  from  the  "Beports  of  Agents"  in  the  "  Beports  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  1886." 

I  took  charge  of  this  school  September  1, 1886,  and  began  at  once  to  take  an  inTen- 
tory  preparatory  to  receipting  Agent  Osborne  for  the  school  property.  The  school 
property  was  so  scattered  aud  disarranged  and  yet  so  crowded  (pardon  the  paradox) 
that  it  was  the  13th  of  September  before  I  could  open  the  school.  The  school  waa 
soon  filled  to  overflowing.  The  actual  comfortable  capacity  of  the  dormitories  is  60— 
24  girls  and  36  boys.  Thirty  double  beds  are  all  that  canoe  pat  in  them  and  leave 
dressing  room.  Seventy-live  children  can  be  tolerably  comfortably  cared  for  by 
crowding  the  dormitories  and  by  converting  two  other  rooms  into  sleeping  rooms. 
One  huniired  and  twenty-six  children  have  been  enrolled ;  103  have  attended  school 
at  one  time.  The  average  daily  atteudance  for  one  quarter  (fourth,  1886)  was  a  little 
over  95.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  during  the  time  school -was  in 
session  was  73.  In  the  fonrth  qnarter,  1886,  and  first  quarter,  It^,  22  children  were 
sent  to  Haskell  Institute.  (Four  or  five  of  these  have  med).  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  and  in  the  early  spring  an  epidemic  of  pneumonia,  quickly  followed  by  measles, 
invaded  the  school  and  necessitated  for  five  weeks  a  suspension,  which  commenced 
March  17,  1887.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1887, 1  reopened  the  school  and  began  to  gather 
in  the  children  undermost  adverse  circumstances  and  oppositions  (perhaps  not  proper 
to  mention  in  thisreport).  On  the  3Uth  of  June  I  closed  the  school  with  an  actual  at- 
tendance of  70  and  an  enrollment  of  75.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  for  the  zeal  of 
Battiste  Bayhylle,  Cnrley  Chief,  and  many  other  Pawnees  in  rebuilding  and  sastaio- 
ing  the  school.  They  feel  and  appreciate  the  good  the  school  is  doing,  and  they  respond 
readily  and  willingly  to  all  calls  for  children  when  they  are  properly  and  hnmanely 
treated.  It  is  with  sadness  that  I  report  daring  the  year  24  deaths  from  pnenmonis, 
measles,  and  other  causes,  of  school  children — 13  boys  and  11  girls.  This  is  nearly^ 
per  cent,  of  those  enrolled.  Of  those  sent  to  Haskell  Institute,  nearly  20  per  cent, 
also  died.  The  cause  must  be  in  the  scrofulous  and  consumptive  ooDBtitatiotu  in- 
herited  by  the  children  from  their  parents. 

BCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  progress  made  in  the  work  in  the  school-room  has  l>een  very  fair  and  eneoorag- 
ing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  school  was  made  a  graded  one  and  thne 
grades  established. 

The  first  grade  was  divided  into  two  chart  classes,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
Indian  assistant  teacher,  and  embraced  those  children  Just  brought  in  from  the  camps. 
Here  they  were  taught  the  alphabet,  and  to  read  and  spell  on  the  chart,  and  begin  to 
speak  English. 

The  second  grade  embraced  first  and  second  readers  and  beginners  in  arithmetic 
The  third  grade  embraced  third  and  fourth  readers,  advanced  classes  in  arithmetic, 
and  geography.  The  grading  was  very  imperfect  and  the  demarkation  line  very  indis- 
tinct, yet  tne  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  graded  system,  e-ton  in  an  Indian  school, 
were  very  superior.  It  was  the  beginning,  and  it  was  difflcult  to  properly  arrange 
the  classes  and  grades,  but  next  year  the  work  will  be  easier  and  the  results  more  ap- 
parent. 

BUILDINGS. 

A  store-room  where  the  school  goods  can  be  properly  cared  for  is  a  necessity.  The 
school  goods  are  now  stored  in  the  corn-cribs,  in  the  wood-shed,  in  the  bake-shop,  in 
the  cellar,  on  the  porches,  in  the  halls,  comers,  closets,  and  every  available  place 
about  the  building,  consequently  considerable  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  provis- 
ions' i>ecoming  musty  and  moulded,  and  the  goods,  clothing,  etc.,  being  moth-eaten 
and  mildewed.  The  kitchen  leaks  all  over  and  needs  a  new  roof,  but  it  woald  be  &r 
better  to  patch  it  with  a  new  kitchen. 

FARMING. 

The  progress  made  in  farming  is  nnsatisfactory.  Several  of  the  schoolboys  were 
taught  to  plow,  and  the  boys  did  most  of  the  breaking  and  harrowing,  but  did  noth- 
ing in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  except  hoeing.  The  only  cultivating  plow  we  had 
was  a  riding  cultivator,  and  none  of  the  boys  could  use  that  or  be  taught  with  St. 
Hence  the  Indian  teacher  did  most  of  the  work.  However,  we  succeedwl  in  sowing 
10  or  Vi  acres  of  oats,  but  owintr  to  the  dry  weather  they  failed  to  come  np  till  the 
weeds  got  the  start.    I  had  the  best  of  them  cut  and  stacked  for  cattle-feed  this  winter. 
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We  have  a  rick  of  8  or  10  tons,  which  is  worth  25  tons  of  prairie  hay.  The  potatoes, 
aboDt  H  acres,  planted  aboat  the  saue  time,  were  also  a  failure.  Owing  to  the  dry 
weather  or  faulty  seed,  or  both,  they  failed  to  coiue  up.  We  planted  about  ?5  acres  in 
corD,  and  had  tine  prospects  till  the  corn  was  silking  and  tasseliuK.  when  the  dry 
spell  came,  and  at  the  same  time  the  com  was  attacked  by  the  chiiich-bng,  and  from 
a  prospect  of  35  or  40  bushels  per  acre  we  will  be  satisfied  with  from  15  to  20.  I  esti- 
luate  the  com  crop  at  400  bushels,  which  will  be  ample  for  all  school  purposes. 
We  sowed  about  4  acres  in  millet,  and  we  got  a  good  crop,  some  8  or  10  tons  of  the 
^.  best  of  hay,  and  we  had  a  very  fair  garden.    The  vegetables  were  much  enjoyed  by 

the  children,  but  were  cat  short  by  the  dry  weather. 

STOCK. 

The  stock  belonging  to  the  school  ore  in  fine  condition.  The  two  good  horses  and 
two  good  mnles  are  sufficient  to  cultivate  the  75  acres  in  the  school  farm,  much  of 
which  was  idle  this  year  and  only  produced  a  good  crop  of  weeds.  The  cattle,  98 
head,  are  in  good  fix ;  we  have  lost  none  from  disease  or  poverty  and  only  one  from 
accident.  These  have  strayed  into  the  — X — X  ranch  and  will  be  hard  to  find  and 
harder  to  get  oat.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  herder  to  hold  the  cattle  on  the  open 
prairie.  Therefore  I  close  this  report  by  reepeotfally  saggesting  and  earnestly  recom- 
mending— 

(1)  That  a  range  of  2,500  acres  near  to  and  adjoining  the  school  farm  be  inclosed 
with  wire  fence  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  school  herd  both  ttom 
stiayiog  away  and  also  from  Texas  fever  by  passing  herds. 

(2)  That  a  sufficient  number  of  single-horse  plows  and  doable  shovels  be  furnished 
the  school  to  entkble  the  Indian  teacher  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  plow  and  farm  prop- 
erly. 

(3)  That  a  storehoose  be  erected  at  the  school,  so  that  the  school  goods  may  be 
properly  oared  for. 

«     Very  respeotfally, 

H.  T.  Gordon, 

Sttperintendmt. 
Hon.  CoMMissiONBB  Indian  Affairs, 

Waikington,  D.  C. 
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Exhibit  No.  6. 

List  of  Indian  agencies  and  agents,  with  pott-offlce  addresses. 


Agency. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Agent. 


Postro&ee  addren. 


Colorado  Kiver., 
Pima 


San  Carlos 

Boopa  Valley . 

HlsaiOT) 

Koand  Valley . 

TnleBiTor.... 

Sonthem  TTte. . 


Cheyenne  Hirer 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower 

Bml6. 
Devil's  Lake 


Fori  Berthold . 


PineBldge 

Koeebnd 

Sisseton 

Branding  Book  . 

Tankton 

Fort  Hall 


Lemhi 

KezPerofis 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  . . 

Kiowa, '  Comanche,   and 

Wichita. 
Oaage , 


Fonca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and 

Oakland. 
Quapaw 


Sac  and  Fox 

Union 

Sao  and  Fox 

Pottawatomie  and  Great 

Nemaha. 
Mackinac 


White  Earth  (consoli- 
dated). 
Blackfeet 


Crow 

Flathead  . 


Fort  Belknap. 


Arizona  . 
...do.... 


...do 

California.. 


.do. 
.do. 


...do.... 
Colorado. 


Dakota . 
...do... 


.do. 
.do. 


...do. 
...do  . 
...do  . 
...do. 
...do. 
Idaho. 


Idaho 

...do 

Indian  Terri- 
tory. 
...do 


.do. 
....do. 
.do. 


...do... 
...do... 

Iowa 

Kansas  . 


Fort  Peck 

Tongne  Kiver 

Omaha  and  Winnebago. . . 


Santee 

Nevada 

Western  Shoshone  . 


Heecalcro New  Mexico 


Michigan . . 
Minnesota . 
Montana... 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


...do 

...do 

Nebraska. 


...do... 

Nevada  . 
...do... 


Navajo 

Pueblo 

New  York 

Eastern  Cherokee . 


Grande  Ronde. 


...do 

....do  

New  York  . . . 
North  Caro- 
lina. 
Oregon  


George  W.  Basey . . 
Flmor  A.  Howard. 


F.  E.  Pierce,  captain   TJ. 

&A. 
W.  E.  Dongherty,  captain 

U.  S.  A. 

Joseph  W.  Preston 

Cha8.H.  Yates 


C.G.Belknap 

C.  F.  StoUsteimer  . 


Charles  E.  McCbesney . . 
WlUlamW.  Anderson.. 


John  W.  Cramsie. 
A.J.Giffoid 


Hngh  D.  Gallagher  . 
L.  Foster  Spencer... 
James  D.  Jenkins . . . 
James  McLaoghlin  . 

John  F.Kinney 

Peter  Gallagher  . . . . 


J.  M.Keedham 

George  W.  Norris 

GUbertD.WUliams. 


Jesse  Lee  Hall 

Carrol  H.  Potter,  captain 

U.S.  A. 
E.C.Oabome 


John  V.  Sommen. 


Moses  Neal 

Robert  L.  Owen .... . 

Wm.H.  Black 

Charles  H.  Grover. 

Mark  W. Stevens.. 

T.J.Sheehaa 

Mark  D.Baldwin  .. 


Henry  F.  Williamson.. 
Peter  Bonan 


Edwin  C.  Fields  . 


Dale  O.  Cowen 

Robert  L.TTp8haw.. 
Jesse  F.  Warner.... 


Charles  HIU 

Wm.  D.C.Gibson.. 

Jolin  B.  Scott 

Fletcher  J.  Cowart. 


Sam  iiel  S.  Patterson 

MelmothC.  Williams 

Timothy  W.  Jackson 

Kobert'L.  Leatherwood.. 

John  B.  McClane 


Parker,  Ynmaconnty.Atisona. 
Sacaton,    Pinal  ooonty,    Ari- 
zona. 
San  Carlos  agency,  Ariz. 

Hoopa  Valley^  Hnmboldt 
connty,  CalUomia. 

Colton,  Cal. 

Corelo,  Mendocino  ooonty  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Porterrille,  Tnlare  ocan^, 
California. 

Ignaoio,  I.a  Plata  connty,  Col- 
orado. 

Fort  fiennet.  Dak. 

Crow  Creek,  Dak. 

Fort  Totten,  Bamsey  ooonty, 

Dakota. 
Fort  Berthold,  Garfield  conBty, 

Dakota. 
Pine  Bidge  agency.  Dak. 
Boaebnd  agency.  Dak. 
Sisseton  agenoy.  Dak. 
Fort  Yates,  Dak. 
Greenwood,  Dak. 
Boss  Fork,  Bingham  oonaty, 

Idaho. 
Lemhi  agenoy,  Idaho. 
Lewiston,  Idalio. 
Darlington,  Ind.  Ter. 

Anadarko,  Ind.  Ter. 

Pawhoska,  Ind.  Ter. 

Ponoa  agency,  Ind.  T. 

Seneca,  ITewton  ooonty,  Mis- 

sonrL 
Sao  and  Fox  agency,  Ind.  T. 
Maskogee,  Ind.  T. 
Montoor,  Tama  connty,  Iowa. 
Hoyt,  Jackson  connty,  nansM 

Flint,  Genesee  oonn^,  MleU. 

gan. 
White  Earth,  Beoker  eonnty, 

Minnesota. 
Piegan,  Choteao  ooonty,  MoD- 


Crow  agency,  Mont. 

Arlee,  Missoola  oonnty,  Man- 


Belknap,    Choteaa   eooaty, 

Montana. 
Poplar  Creek,  Mmt. 
Asnland,  Mont. 
Winnebago,   Dakota  comity, 

Nebraska. 
Santee  agency,  Knox  ooonty, 

Nebraska. 
Wftdswoi-tb,  Washoe  conniv. 

Nevada. 
White  Rock,  Elko  connty,  Xe- 

v.ada. 
South  Fork,  Lincoln  ooonty. 

New  Mexico. 
Foi-t  Defiance.  Ariz. 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Akron.  Erie  c.onnty,NewTort. 
CharlesTiin.   Swain    connty. 

North  Camlina. 
Grande  Ronde,  Polk  ooanty. 

Oregon. 
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Litt  of  Indian  agmdei  and  agents,  with  posl-offioe  addresses — Continned. 


Agency. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Agent. 


Poet-offlce  address. 


KUmatti  . 


Sileti.... 
XTmatiUa  . 


Warm  Springs 

ITintali  and  Onray. 
CoItUIo 


XeabBay 

Xisqiially  &  S'Kokomish 
Qnlnaielt 


Tnlalip 

Yakama.... 

Green  Bay. 

LaFointe.. 
Sbosbone... 


Oregon  . 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


trtah 

Washington . 


.do. 


.do  . 
.do. 


...do 

...do 

Wisconsin . . 


..  do 

Wyoming. 


Joseph  Emery 

Joseph  B.  Lane 

Bartaolomcw  Coffey . 

Jason  Wheeler 


Timothy  A.  Byrnes . 
Elckard  D.  Owydir. 


W.L.  Powell 

Edwin  Eells 

Chas.  Willougbby.. 

Wilson  H.  Talbott . 

Thomas  Priestly... 

Thomas  Jennings . . 

J.T.Gregory 

Thomas  M.  Jones.. 


Klamath      agency,    Klamath 

coanty,  Orugon. 
Toledo,  B«uton  county,  Oregon. 
Pendleton,    Umatilla   coanty, 

Oregon. 
Warm  Springs,  Cook  coanty, 

Oregon. 
White  Hooks.  TTtah. 
Chevclab,    Stevens  connty, 

Washington. 
Ifeah   Bay,    Clallam     county 

Washiojiton. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Dnnion,     Cheballs    coanty, 

WaAhington. 
Tulalip,    Snohomish     coanty, 

Washington. 
Fort  Simcoe,  Takima  coanty, 

Washington. 
Kcahena,  Shawano  coanty, 

Wisconsin. 
Ashland.  Wis. 
Shoshone    agency,     Fremont 

county,  Wyoming. 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS. 


Report  of  EUa  Burton,  Principal,  Colorado  River  Ageneif,  Arizona. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  witli  yonr  reqaest  I  present  to  yon  the  following  report  of  the 
agency  boarding  school  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1887. 

School  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1880,  with  an  attendance  of  36 
scholars,  with  Mrs.  Fannie  Webb  as  teacher.  She  resicned  her  position  September 
12.  Ella  Bnrton  succeeded  her,  with  Mrs.  Frances  Smitn  matron,  Miss  Kva  Stephen- 
son cook,  and  Miss  Lillie  Bnrton  seamstress.  The  school  coutiuned  to  increase  in 
numbers,  nntil  in  March  we  had  a  regular  attendance  of  67  pupils  boardiug  and  2  day 
students,  37  boys  and  32  girls. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Connor  took  charge  of  the  school  November  8,  1886,  as  superintend- 
ent and  principal  teacher.  The  school  was  divided  into  two  grades,  aud  the  pupils 
were  iustmcted  in  the  following  branches :  orthography,  readiug,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  composition,  questions  on  United  States  history,  narcotics,  and 
music.    They  were  taught  industrial  pursuits  as  follows : 

(iirU. — Cooking,  sewing,  washing  and  ironing,  mending,  and  general  housework. 

iioys. —Gardening,  farming,  care  of  stock,  working  in  shop,  and  general  work 
around  school^ouse,  agency  bnildings,  etc. 

A  regular  programme  was  made  and  barried  out.  Certniii  dutirs  were  assigned  the 
pupils  and  were  performed  by  them  in  a  cheerful  and  williug  spirit.  Of  coume  their 
duties  were  changed  so  as  not  to  have  one  pupil  perform  the  same  duty  all  the  time, 
as  that  would  be  monotonous  and  teach  him  only  the  one  duty.  Tliey  manifested 
much  interest  in  their  work  and  in  the  school-room,  and  wero  ever  on  the  alert  when 
near  the  time  for  them  to  go  to  the  blackboard.  A  Snnday  school  is  held  every  Sun- 
day, in  which  all  the  employ^  take  an  active  part.  Every  evening,  at  a  reasonable 
hour,  the  pupils  answer  to  roll  call;  then  assemble  in  the  school-room,  where  a  short 
ses-sion  is  held,  reading  and  rc'i)cating  verses  from  the  Bible.  A  few  appropriate  re- 
niarks  are  made,  prayers  are  waid,  and  at  the  ringing  of  the  retiring  bell  they  go  to 
their  respective  rooms  for  the  night. 

The  progress  of  the  scholars  has  been  rapid  and  worthy  of  note,  considering  there 
wero  29  in  school  thin  yearwho  had  never  attended  school  before  and  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  English  when  they  came  in.  All  of  the  69,  with  the  exception  of  2,  can 
read  and  write — most  of  thorn  very  well. 

1  think  the  younger  scholars  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  older  ones,  as  their 
timidity  about  talking  can  be  more  readily  overcome,  and  their  habits  in  general  are 
easier  to  control  th.an  those  of  a  more  advanced  age.  As  a  rule  the  boys  are  consid- 
ered brighter  than  the  girls,  but  the  girls'  shv  reserve  may  be  better  accounted  for, 
as  it  is  a  tribal  custom  tor  the  mea  tol>e  considered  their  superior,  and,  woman-like, 
they  submit  to  custom. 
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On  entering  Hchool  each  child  is  given  an  English  name,  but  still  retains  the  In- 
dian name,  and  it  is  rather  amusing  when  a  new  pupil  arrives  to  have  a  half  dozen 
children  coming  to  ask  what  name  he  is  to  be  called.  Oue  of  our  boys  is  fortunate 
enough  to  bear  the  name  of  Grover  Cleveland,  aud  when  the  question  is  asked  who  i!> 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  every  eye  in  the  scliool-room  is  turned  toward  him, 
ami  he  seems  to  enjoy  the  honor  as  much  as  though  he  were  President  in  reality. 

Tlie  hoaltli  of  the  children  has  not  been  very  good  during  the  winter.  A  nnmbet 
of  them  had  tli«  cbicken-pox,  aud  iu  May  measles  was  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
Then  were  our  insufficient  accommodations  more  fully  realized.  With  as  many  as 30 
children  down  at  once  in  the  already  overcrowded  rooms,  made  it  very  incouveuient 
and  disagreeable.  Happily  no  fatal  results  occniTcd;  but  after  due  consideration  it 
was  deemed  best  to  close  school  on  the  first  day  of  Jnne,  leaving  20  children  here — 10 
convalescent,  to  be  (lisniissed  as  they  recovered,  and  10  to  remain  during  vacation, 
making  an  average  of  GO^J  during  the  year.  There  are  six  half-breed.s  in  school.  I 
would  like  very  much  if  they  could  be  sent  to  the  school  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
for  Ijy  taking  them  away  entirely  from  their  tribal  inlluences  they  would  sooner 
realize  that  there  was  room  for  a  more  vast  amount  of  improvement  than  they  have 
any  idea  of,  and  perhaps  be  a  greater  inducement  to  some  of  the  fnll-bloods  to  do 
likewise. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Elxa  Bubtox. 

Geokge  W.  Busey,  United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 

Report  of  Elmer  A.  Howard,  Agent,  Pima  Agency,  Arizona  Territory. 

The  scholastic  year  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  The  boarding  school  at  this 
agency,  with  a  capacity  of  12o,  has  had  as  high  as  170  crowded  in,  and  at  all  times  as 
many  as  was  desired  or  could  be  accommodated.  If  I  had  simply  requested  the  In- 
dians to  bring  their  children  to  school,  the  probability  is  that  we  would  have  strug- 
gled through  with  50  or  CO  irregular  attendants  aud  reported  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  get  them  to  attend.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school  I  assembled  the 
headmen  from  the  ditferent  villages  and  told  each  how  many  children  their  respect- 
ive villages  would  be  expected  to  furnish,  and  at  what  time  they  wore  expected,  and 
that  no  excuse  would  be  received  for  failure  to  comply  with  this  request.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  children  were  on  hand  aud  we  were  compelled  afterward  to  tarn 
many  away  on  account  of  no  room.  Thirty  of  the  brightest  pnpils  were  selected  aud 
sent  to  the  industrial  school  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

The  children  are  bright,  intelligent,  tractable,  and  kind,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  might  well  be  imitated  by  white  schools  that  -with  an  average  attendance 
of  l.'iO  there  was  not  a  single  infraction  of  the  rules,  or  disobedience  calling  for  severe 
discipline.  The  teachers  all  agree  that  in  their  readiness  to  learu  they  are  quite  up 
to  the  average  of  white  children. 

The  Pai>ago  day  school  on  San  Xavier  reservation  I  found  was  being  conducted 
■with  indifferent  success,  with  an  average  attendance  of  8  or  10,  and  apparently  very 
little  interest  manifested  by  the  Indians.  A  vigorous  talk  with  the  headmen,  nnd 
proper  explanation  being  made  that  their  judgment  as  to  whether  their  children 
slionld  attend  school  or  not  would  not  be  accepted,  has  resulted  in  the  school  being 
filled  the  next  day,  and  since  that  day  the  uuiximum  number  that  could  be  accommo- 
dated has  been  on  li.and. 

Jieport  of  Capt.  f}'illiam  E.  Dougherty,  Agent,  JBoopa  Valley  Agency,  California. 

A  day  school  was  opened  at  the  agency  from  August  7  to  March  12.  During  this 
time  there  was  an  average  daily  attendance  of  2r>.  One  teaehei  was  employed,  Mrs. 
Esther  Harpst,  at  a  salary  of  |720  per  annum.  In  March  the  building  in  which  the 
school  was  kept  was  found  to  be  unsafe,  and  the  schoid  was  closed  until  another 
provision  could  be  made.  It  will  be  reopened  in  August  under  the  management  of » 
teacher  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  Indian  education 

On  December  13,  last,  the  Commissioner  wrote  me  that  a  boarding  school  "rniut 
be  established,"  and  called  for  a  plan  and  specification.s.  These  were  fonvardcd  on 
the  ;iOth,  and  showed  that  a  boarding  school  establishment,  capable  of  aocommodAt- 
ing  .^)8  children,  could  be  erected  at  the  agency  at  a  cost  for  material  of  §!i,:U3.y<l,  aud. 
for  labor  of  about  $2,000.  On  February  2  the  Cnnnni.s8ioMer  informed  ino  that  tli« 
plan  could  not  be  approved,  "for  the  reason  that  the  anionnt  involved  is  to<i  large," 
and  that  transportation  to  the  agency  is  too  expi-nsive,  and  sn-igesled  that  some 
more  arressilile  place  be  selected  where  a  desirable  location  could  bef 
)dac«  conlil  lie  found  nearer  than  50  miles  from  the  agency,  aud  it  ' 
the  cost  of  the  building  material  wa«  three  times  as  great  asthe^ 
Indian  labor  on  the  reservation;  also,  that  the  land  nece 
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nine  day  schools  supported  by  the  Oongregatioual  Church  and  various  missioDary  so- 
cieties, all  under  charge  of  Eev.  T.  L.  Eiggs.  The  instruction  in  the  schools  UDder 
charge  of  Eev.  Mr.  Rigijs  has  been  in  the  vernacular  by  native  teachers.  In  all  other 
schools  on  the  reserve  it  has  been  iu  English, 

The  attendance  at  the  day  schools  has  bcon  larger  and  more  regular  than  dnriug 
any  previous  year,  and  mauy  of  these  ludians  appreciate  more  and  more  the  im- 
portance of  having  their  children  educated  in  Eugiish. 

During  the  year  seven  new  day  scbooj  buildings  and  seven  teachers'  bouses  have 
been  bnilt  on  the  reserve;  also  one  school  building  for  St.  John's  School  for  Girls, 
and  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  boys'  school,  ^hichgive  the  much  needed  increased 
facilities  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  schools.  All  the  schools  have 
done  good  work  during  the  year,  and  their  influence  is  being  felt  on  nearly  the  en- 
tire reserve. 

Under  the  recent  order  of  the  Department,  the  schools  nnder  charge  of  Eev.  Mr. 
Eiggs,  taught  in  the  vernacnlar,  will  have  to  be  either  discontinued  or  taught  in  Eu- 
glisE  exclusively.  Foreducational  purposes  the  wisdom  of  the  order,  in  myjudgment, 
can  not  well  be  questioned. 

To  teach  the  risinggonerationof  thoSionx  in  their  native  tongneis  simply  to  teack 
the  perpetuation  of  something  that  can  be  of  no  benefit  whafover  to  them.  The 
amount  of  learning  they  cor.ld  acquire  in  their  native  tongue  is  necessarily  very  lim- 
ited, and,  then,  if  I  nuderstand  the  matter,  the  object  is  to  make  these  Indians  so 
English-speaking  people,  and  surely  it  has  be«n  abundantly  demonstrated  that,  id 
order  to  teach  them  English,  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  any  material  advantage  to 
them,  to  have  received  instruction  in  their  native  tongue.  On  the  contrary,  it  is lield 
by  many  that  the  children's  previous  instruction  in  Sioux  retards  their  progress  in 
English. 

Beport  of  W.  W.  Jnderton,  Agent,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  BruU  Agency,  Dakota. 

It  is  an  np-hill  business  for  the  children  of  these  people  to  master  the  English. 
They  do  not  learn  as  fast  as  white  children,  of  course.  They  do  not  inherit  habits  of 
thought  and  mind-training  as  do  the  whites,  and,  besides,  are  placed  at  the  disadvan- 
tage of  hearing  the  Indian  language  spoken  all  around  by  parents,  relatives,  and 
friends.  But  the  schools  are  doing  good  work,  and  under  your  instructions  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  the  Indian  language  to  the  utmost  limit,  still  better  results  will 
follow.    There  is  a  "little  leaven"  now,  and  the  whole  must  soon  become  so. 

As  home  is  the  place  for  A,  B,  C's  to  be  taught  to  white  childreo,  so  should  the 
reservation  school  furnish  the  elementary  education  of  these  people,  which  will  be 
found  generally  ample,  and  byway  of  reward  or  affording  better  facilities  to  brighter 
minds,  let  more  advanced  schools  east  or  west  be  ca'Ied  into  requisition,  always 
having  a  due  regard  for  the  healthfulness  of  pupils  and  of  locality  where  they  an 
sent.  •  •  •  • 

The  industrial  boarding-school  at  Crow  Creek  has  been  well  conducted  for  several 
years.  There  was  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  during  the  year.  It  is  not  perfect, 
however,  and  I  hope  to  make  it  mnch  better.  There  is  an  addition  much  needed  to 
one  of  the  buildings,  the  cost  Of  which  would  bo  about  $600.  This  would  enable  the 
school,  now  accommodating  sixty  children,  to  double  its  capacity. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church  a  very  fise  and  handsome  school  build- 
ing has  been  erected  about  18  miles  from  this  agency.  The  building  was  pnt  up  too 
late  in  the  season  to  accomplish  a  great  deal,  but  I  expect  much  from  it  another  year. 

In  this  connection  I  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  auother  very  great  improvement 
being  added  to  the  Crow  Creek  reservation.  Miss  Grace  Howard,  daughter  of  Ur. 
Joseph  Howard,  the  well-known  writer  of  New  York,  is  having  erected  about  Vi  miles 
from  the  agency  a  commodious  home  where  Indian  girls  returning  from  eastern  schools, 
as  well  as  other  young  women  of  this  reservation,  will  bo  taught  various  useful 
industries.  Miss  Howard  is  quite  a  young  lady,  but  such  is  her  interest  and  zeal  in 
the  Indian  cause  that  she  has  left  home,  liiends,  the  comforts  of  civilized  life  and  all 
the  gayeties  and  pleasures  of  our  great  metropolis  to  spend  her  life  among  these  peo- 
ple. Such  instances  are  rarely  known,  but  she,  with  great  enthusiasm,  with  all  the 
ardor  of  a  warm  young  nature,  and  with  a  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  that  wonld 
well  become  a  mnch  older  head,  has  gone  earnestly  to  work. 

LOWER  BRULlf.  AGBNCT. 

The  industrial  boarding-school,  nnder  the  management  of  Miss  King,  has  done  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Iu  fact,  from  all  I  can  learn  it,  has  been  better  conducted  than  ever 
before.  The  only  drawback  in  school  matters  now  at  this  agency  is  waut  of  another 
building  in  order  to  provide  educational  advantages  for  the  mau.v  children  ovi-r  tli" 
reservation  growing  up  iu  ignorance.    Under  authority  from  yon  I  hastily  constructed 
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this  school,  -wfaich  number  will  bo  increased  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  baildingattb* 
opening  of  the  eusniiig  school  year,  on  the  Ist  proximo. 

The  Cannon  Ball  day  school  is  located  Si5  miles  north  of  the  agency,  near  the  Can- 
non Ball  river,  in  a  prosperous  settlement  of  the  Yanktonais.  The  capacity  of  tlie 
building  is  (iO  pupils.  Eighty-sevi-n  scholars  (56  boys  and  21  girls)  have  been  enrolled 
during  the  past  year,  wlih  un  average  attendance  of  60  fcr  the  school  year  of  ten 
months.  Tlie  mid-day  meal  is  given  at  this  school  and  the  boys  cultivate  a  vegetable 
garden  in  connection  with  it  for  their  use.  • 

The  Grand  river  day  school  is  located  on  the  north  banlc  of  Grand  river,  40  milea 
southwest  of  the  agency,  with  a  capacity  of  60  scholars,  where  the  mid-dav  meal  ii 
also  given,  and  a  nice  garden  of  3  acres  is  also  cultivated  by  the  boys  for  the  use  of 
the  school.  During  the  year  there  were  79  pupils  enrolled  (41  boys  aud  'M  girU), 
with  an  average  attendance  of  59^  for  the  school  year. 

No.  1  day  school  is  located  18  miles  north  of  the  agency,  among  our  moet  progTcesirt 
Indians,  and  has  a  capacity  of  30  scholars.  The  enrollment  has  been  41  pupils  (25 
boys  and  16  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  23^.  The  teacher  is  a  mixed-blood 
Sioux,  and  very  competent. 

No.  2  day  school,  with  a  capacity  of  30  pupils,  is  located  3  miles  north  of  the  agency, 
and  has  had  an  enrollment  of  43  scholars  (&  boys  and  Ih  girls),  with  au  average  at- 
tendance of  31. 

No.  3  day  school  is  located  3  miles  south  of  the  agency  and  has  a  capacity  of  30 
scholars,  but  as  this  school  was  erected  when  the  late  hostile  8ioox  were  located  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  they  having  now  nearly  all  vacated  that  camp  and  moved  to  Grand 
river,  where  they  have  settled  upon  claims  and  built  houses,  the  attendance  at  this 
school  has  thus  been  greatly  reduced,  especially  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  school 
year,  as  the  families  moved  to  their  new  locations  in  April  lost.  The  enrollment  at 
this  school  was  36  pnpils  (17  boys  and  19  girls),  with  an  average  attendance  of  13 
scholars  for  the  school  year.  The  teacher  is  a  full-blood  Sioux  girl,  22  years  of  age, 
who  conducts  the  school  in  a  very  satisfactory  manuer. 

The  Dakota  Mission  day  school,  conducted  by  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
under  the  snperintendenoy  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  is  located  at  Antelope's  settlement, on 
Grand  river,  32  miles  southwest  of  the  agency,  and  has  a  capacity  of  40  scholars.  It 
has  been  in  operation  thronghont  the  school  year,  with  an  enrollment  of  60  pupils  and 
an  average  attendance  of  14}.  This  school  has  done  effective  work,  and  has  been  of 
no  expense  to  the  Government,  as  the  teachers,  Miss  M.  C.  Collins,  white,  and  Mr. 
Ellaa  Gilbert,  Indian,  being  employed  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  are  maintained  by  their  society. 

Mr.  Riggs  opened  a  second  school  last  fall  on  the  south  side  of  Grand  river,  aboot 
6  miles  west  of  his  Antelope  station,  with  an  Indian  named  Adam  Wakana  as  teacher, 
bat,  instruction  being  in  the  Sioux  language,  it  was  discontinned  as  a  school  and  is 
now  used  as  a  mission  station. 

On  June  1  Rev.  F.  M.  Craft,  Roman  Catholic  missionary,  opened  a  day  school  in 
Flying  By's  settlement,  on  Grand  River,  about  30  miles  south  of  the  agency,  in  a  new 
building  erected  last  fall  by  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau,  at  a  cost  approximating 
(1,200.  The  reverend  father  reports  25  pupils  enrolled  in  hisschool  during  the  month 
that  it  was  in  operation,  with  prospects  encouraging  for  future  work  at  that  point. 
Father  Craft  was  assisted  in  this  school  by  a  young  man  (a  full-blood  Indian)  named 
Emerau  White  Boy,  who  recently  returned  from  a  three  years'  course  in  St.  Paul's 
Industrial  School,  atClontarf,Minn.,andhe  promises  to  be  a  valuable  helper  in  school 
work. 

Rev.  Philip  J.  De  Loria,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  conducted  a  sohool  at 
St.  Elizabeth  mission,  on  Oak  creek,  35  miles  south  of  the  agencv.  He  did  not  fur- 
nish any  quarterly  reports,  but  has  reported  to  mo  by  letter  as  follows :  "  My  school 
opened  on  3d  of  November,  1886,  and  continued  until  June  20,  1887,  a  period  of  nearly 
eight  months,  during  which  time  20  Indians  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  16  scholars."  I  visited  Mr.  De  Loria's  station  t  wiceduring  the  present snmmer, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  evidences  of  his  good  work  thronghont  the  neighborhood. 

The  school  service  at  this  agency  throughout  the  past  year  has  been  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  and  oapitcity  of  the 
buildings;  the  attendance  has  been  large  and  results  all  that  conld  be  desired. 

Sq^ort  of  J.  F.  Kinney,  Agent,  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  BDILDIMOS. 

The  Government  Industrial  Boarding  School  at  this  agency  was  successfully  ear- 
ried  forward  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  79.87  pupils- 
The  largest  average  attendance  in  any  one  month  was  83.  Number  of  pupils  wboeait 
be  healthfully  accommodated  in  the  building,  75 ;  number  of  teachers  and  other  em- 
ployes, I'J— males  2.  females  10 ;  white  8,  Indians  4.    Whole  number  of  pupils  wL» 
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diCBcuH  to  iinilorstand,  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  how  children  between  the 
ages  mentioned  can  be  removed  from  the  reservation  for  school  purposes,  while  the 
Government  has  reservation  schools  for  their  education. 

A  further  reason  why  the  children  shbuld  be  educated  on  the  reservation  is  fooid 
in  the  fact  that  quite  a  per  cent,  of  children  taken  from  this  climate  and  altitude 
lose  their  health  in  eastern  schools,  and  a  number  of  deaths  have  occurred  in  one  of 
these  schools,  while  some  have  returned  broken  down  in  health  and  died.  In  teach- 
ing farming  here  the  boys  learn  how  to  farm  on  the  prairie ;  they  learn  the  nainreand 
cai>acity  of  the  soil,  the  time  to  sow  and  plant,  and  how  to  use  farming  machioer; 
made  fur  aud  adapted  to  the  prairie.  Farming,  not  trades,  must  and  should  be  the 
dominant  industry  on  which  the  boys  must  depend  for  their  living.  The  reser^'ation 
is  rich  in  farmiug  resources,  but  affords  few  inducements  to  make  a  living  by  trades. 
It  was  in  view  of  these  considerations  that  wings  were  estimated  for,  not  only  u 
supports  to  the  present  building,  but  to  afford  additional  accommodations  to  the 
children  on  tbe  reservation,  who  are  now  living  in  filth  and  idleness  in  the  camps, 
every  one  of  whom  should  be  iu  the  boarding-school.  By  experience  I  am  able  to 
state  that  day  schools  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  complete  change  from  camp  to  school  life.'  The  English  language,  which 
must  be  the  beginning  of  all  improvement  and  the  foundation  of  all  success,  can  not 
be  successfully  taught  in  the  day  school  where  constant  intercourse  is  had  with  parents 
and  children  who  only  speak  Dakota. 

Cleanliness  and  comfortable  clothing  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  camps,  aud  ob- 
servation proves  that  ragged  and  dirty  children  have  not  sufficient  contidence and 
self-respect  to  care  mych  for  the  books.  Industrial  boarding-schools,  with  indu6trie» 
as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  education  of  all  Indian  children,  and  these  on  the  reser- 
vation where  the  children  and  their  parents  live,  in  my  judgment  should  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  as  the  most  humane  and  successful  method  to  civilize  and 
educate  Indian  children,  not  only  in  books  but  in  all  these  industries  which  are  to 
qualify  them  to  be  good  housekeepers  and  snccessful  farmers.  The  exceptions  I 
would  make  would  be  oonfineid  to  young  men  who  exhibit  an  uncommon  aptitude  for 
learning  and  a  taste  for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Such  could  be  transferred  to 
eastern  schools  where  the  sciences  aud  language  are  taught.  The  education  at  the 
reservation  schools  shonld  be  eminently  practical. 

Mission  industrial  boarding-schools  should  be  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  peai'e  and  love  the  Government  and  the  church  should  carry  forward 
the  great  work  of  redeeming  a  race  whose  country,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
we  occnpv,  and  whose  former  banting  ground  is  now  covered  with  the  happy  homea 
of  50,000,000  of  people. 

MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  on  tbe  reservation,  both  at  the  agency.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Mi»- 
sion  Boarding  School,  for  boys  only,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Bt.  Eev.  W.  H. 
Hare,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Dakota,'  closed  tbe  year  with  satisfactory  results.  This 
school  was  organized  thirteen  years  ago  by  Bishop  Hare,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
thatifs  influence  for  good  in  the  Christian  and  educational  training  of  the  boyais 
beyond  human  calculations. 

Subsistence  it  furnished  the  boys  by  the  Government,  otherwise  the  school  is  sap- 
ported  by  mission  contributions. 

•  *  •  *  •*#  m  #  «  •  • 

The  Presbyterian  Day  Mission  School  is  composed  of  children  living  near  the  agency, 
of  ages  ranging  from  five  years  to  twelve,  boys  and  girls.  The  average  attendance 
daring  tbe  nine  months  taught  was  IS-f^,  and  the  largest  average  attendance  any 
one  uiontli  27.8.  With  the  exception  of  a  noon  lunch  for  the  childreu.  this  school  is 
entirely  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  this  school  the  Dakota  language  is  taught  aud  claimed  to  be  in  tbe  interest  of 
tbe  church.  The  recent  circular  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  requires  all  education 
to  be  in  English  where  the  Government  provides  aid,  ignoring  the  vernacular.  If 
not  carried  out  this  will  result  iu  withdrawing  the  noon  lunch.  Tbe  circular,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  step  timely  and  eminently  useful. 

Report  of  Perry  Selden,  Superintendent. 

ISDCSTRIAL  BOARDI.VG-SCROOL, 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak.,  Attgutt  19, 1)387, 

Sir  :  Tlio  affairs  of  the  ludustrial  BoardingSchool  at  this  agency  duriiis  tlif  y*»r 
•iiicliiig  .Ii.uo  'M,  1887,  have  been  unilbnuly  i)ro8peroa8.  Chililren  began  coiniDj;  •" 
1 1  mill;;  I  lid  last,  days  of  August,  lt?8(i,  ami  at  tlie  close  of  Septembei  S^2  pupils — .'d  bi.y) 
ami  1(1  'X\i\ — ^slla<l  entered  school,  of  whom  ;{  dropped  out  during  Septeuil)er,  leav- 
ing at  the  close  of  that  month  89  pupils  in  actual  attendance,  the  greatest  nambwat 
any  one  lime  during  the  year, 
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iniqaity  and  its  erectiou  executed  in  fraud  throughout,  the  best  and  cheapest  line  of 
repairs  will,  iu  mj;  judgment,  be  I'ouud  in  an  entire  new  building  or  bdildings.  Ilia 
alniu8t  certain  tliat  as  a  matter  of  personal  safety  employes  will  not  consent,  in  its 
present  condition,  to  remain  in  the  building  more  than  a  )ear  or  two  at  the  fartbott. 
The  Indians  also  are  aware  that  the  building  is  considered  unsafe,  and  this  fact  will 
proliably  havesome  etl'ect  on  the  attendance  for  the  coming  y<-ar.  The  absolute  iir- 
cessity  for  some  inaprovement  in  this  connection  is  strikingly  apparent  to  aii.vtuie 
who  ever  carelessly  walks  throngh  and  about  the  building,  and  if  it  is  dt^ignnl  tii 
continue  the  school  no  time  should  b"  lost  in  providing  safe  and  comfortable  qnartrrs 
for  it.  The  general  health  of  employes  and  pupils  was  uniformly  good,  and  t^scept  in 
the  matt«r  of  safe  and  proper  accommodations  the  school  is  vigorous,  and  its  eaiab- 
lisbed  basis  one  of  permanency  and  usefulness. 
Very  respectfully. 

Perky  Seldk.v, 
J.  F.  KiNNRY,  Superinlatdent. 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Report  of  J.  M.  Needham,  Agent,  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho. 

There  is  a  school  at  this  agency  with  about  30  scholars  which  is  doing  well  under 
the  circumstances.  I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  this  school  or  any  school 
which  is  located  where  the  influence  of  children's  parents  are  thrown  around  tlictu 
will  never  make  the  advancement  it  would  were  the  school  situated  where  the  uliil- 
dreu  would  not  be  thrown  among  their  parents  as  .soon  as  they  are  ontof  the  scIumvI- 
house.  I  think  a  school  for  the  Indian  children  is  the  only  medium  through  wliicli 
the  rising  generation  will  ever  be  civilized,  and  the  question  of  civilizing  these  i-lid- 
dren  is  no  longer  a  problem;  but  I  would  suggest  that  in  order  to  accomplish  tliio 
the  children  be  separated  from  the  older  Indians  ;  until  this  is  done  they  never  will 
make  the  progress  they  would  or  should  make. 

Report  of  Geo.  W.  Norris,  Agent,  Niz  Pcrd  Agmcn,  Tddho. 

We  should  approach  and  view  the  work  of  education  of  {udiaus  by  generations. 
It  is  through  their  education  that  their  progress  largely  depends.  The  influence  "f 
the  work  we  are  doing  iu  the  school  will  atfect  more  largely  the  next  generation  .iu<l 
those  that  come  after  them.  If  we  look  lor  both  immediate  and  permanent  rrgnlis 
from  our  work,  we  shall  be  disappointed 

The  education  of  a  single  generation  does  not  necessarily  make  it  better,  or  lead  it 
to  endure  more  easily  the  restraint  of  civilization. 

The  school  at  this  agency  is  the  subject  of  my  greatest  solicitude,  and  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  tribe  in  its  transition  to  civilization  makes  its  successful  luanagenii'iit 
a  work  of  wisdom,  patience,  and  difficulty. 

The  children  readily  learn  to  read  ond  write;  it  is  more  difflcnlt  for  them  to  em- 
brace the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  whites.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
they  learn  and  practice  the  proper  use  of  things. 

Upon  my  taking  charge  here  September  10,  1886,  the  agency  school  was  partly  re- 
moved from  its  former  location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lapwui  creek  to  FortLspwsi; 
commodious  and  convenient  school  buildings  were  left  liubind  in  excliauge  fur tlie 
comforts  and  couveniences  of  soldiers'  quarters. 

I  entered  upon  my  duties  without  an  office  or  office  furniture  for  the  transaction  i>f 
agency  business,  but  with  garrison  buildings  sufficient  iu  nnniber,  though  uofii  iu 
their  adaptation,  for  an  agency  school.  The  task  of  preparation  and  organiziitiimof 
the  scliool  wna  difficult  and  perplexing.  The  attennanci;  «a,s  iiiciLMSfil  fionifi'ui 
12:5  l)npils,  ami  tlio  scliool  wan  Hucccs.sfiilly  conducted  through  the  winter,  iliiriiiu 
which  time  we  snflered  from  the  di.sadvantiiges  attending  the,  care  of  ko  many  cliil- 
dren  iu  quarters  so  widely  wcattered  as  the  garrison  buildings  wiili  the  same  force 
of  eiiii)loy<'s  allowed  for  a  school  of  less  thtin  halfits  numlier  in  fiirmer  years. 

Oi'ciit  credit  i.s  due  to  tlieoniplov^s  for  flieir  untiring  indiistrv  and  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  school  under  circuui.staiices  mi  <li(Vicult  of  success.  We  have  a  fafiu  au'l 
garden  cultivated  by  the  agency  ami  school  employ <5.s  principally.  It  isestiniateJ 
that  our  harvest  will  bring  us — 

Hay tons..       70 

Oats bushels..      M"' 

Potatoes do iW 

Ueets  and  mangolds do '.W 

Onions do IW 

Carrots do 3i^> 

Corn do —      2S 

Beans do Si 

Peas do...        V) 

Ciilihage hcad.s..      'o* 

r^quasU tons..        4 
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White  the  chief  aim  of  oar  missioaary  work  is  and  will  be  to  acquaint  these  people 
with  those  principles  of  virtue  and  morality  that  are  founded  upon  and  iinpaited 
and  sustained  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  finally  incorporate  them  in  the  great 
body  of  tbe  Christian  Church,  we  at  the  same  time  make  it  an  essential  fealonol 
onr  work  to  instruct  these  people  in  those  duties  and  qnalifications  that  will  grado- 
ally  lift  them  to  a  higher  standard  in  this  life,  and  make  thoni  useful  citizens  of  onr 
country.  This  we  endeavor  to  do  by  teaching  them  in  our  schools  all  the  common 
branches  of  the  English  language  and  by  giving  them  a  thorough  training  iu  house 
work,  farming,  gardening,  taking  care  of  stock,  and  under  faithful  teachers,  who  not 
only  oversee  the  children  but  who  work  with  them,  we  try  to  lead  the  children  into 
the  work  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  details  of  house,  farm,  and  garden 
work  by  letting  them  do  the  work  themselves. 

Onr  mission  form  here  at  Darlington  uomprises  about  100  acres :  that  at  the  Can- 
tonment more.  Although  this  years  crop  may,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  droaght, 
be  called  a  complete  failure,  we  still  raised  about — 

Oats bushels..  300 

Corn do....  350 

Potatoes » do....   55 

Turnips w do 7 

Onions ^.. do....     6 

Oats  and  hay tons..   !S 

Millet do....    10 

Besides  that,  some  watermelons,  pumpkins,  and  qnite  a  quantity  of  varions  garden 
vegetables.  The  stock  that  belongs  to  onr  schools  consists  of  9  horses,  2  males,  193 
head  of  cattle,  40  swine,  about  150  domestic  fowls — the  entire  profit  of  this  stock  be- 
ing for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  schools  and  missions. 

Our  schools  were  well  filled  and  the  attendance  very  regular  during  the  whole 
year.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  our  school  here  in  Darling- 
ton this  year  is  52 ;  average  46.    In  Cantonment  78 ;  average  70. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Eanry  had  relinquished  his  position  as  superinteDdentof 
onr  missions  we  had  some  apprehensions  that  the  change  might  tend  to  reduce  the 
number  of  our  pupils ;  but  in  that  we  seem  to  have  been  mistaken.  Not  only  did  the 
full  numbers  remain  in  the  schools  nntll  the  end  of  the  school  year,  but  the  Indians 
have  already,  here  and  at  Cantonment,  made  repeated  inquiries  when  the  vacation 
will  be  over  and  the  schools  reopen  again ;  and  qnite  a  number  of  new  childnn 
have  been  promised  for  next  year,  and  we  have  all  reason  to  believe  that  onr  schools 
will  be  as  well  filled  again  as  they  have  been  heretofore. 

The  number  of  workers  employed  here  at  Darlington  is  7 ;  at  Cantonment  11.  The 
total  amount  of  salaries  paid  them  is  $3,388.41. 

Besides  the  Sunday  school  that  is  kept  with  the  children  regularly  every  Sosdaj 
we  also  hold  religions  services  with  the  camp  Indians.  We  speak  to  them  tbrongh 
interpreters,  and  altfaongh  we  can  not  as  yet  pointi  to  "  so  and  so  many  converts,"  we 
believe  that  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  brought  near  to  the  hearts  of  these  peo- 
ple, will,  and  already  do,  show  their  leavening,  changing,  and  regenerating  power. 

Our  industrial  school  at  Halstead,  Kans.,  promises  good  results.  I  was  there  last 
week.  The  children  are  healthy  and  seem  to  be  very  well  contented.  A  good,  well- 
arranged  school  building  is  being  erected  there  Just  now  and  will  be  completed  io  a 
few  weeks. 

The  expenditures  by  the  church  for  both  missions  here  on  the  reservation  were  last 
year  $5,550.80  in  cash  money.  Besides  that,  very  liberal  donations  in  olothing,  bed- 
ding, victuals  (especially  potatoes  and  other  vegetables),  have  been  sent  to  the  mi*- 
sions  by  the  church. 

The  longer  we  are  engaged  in  the  mission  work  the  more  we  learn  to  realize  the 
fact  that  it  requires  ^ears  of  hard,  patient,  faithful  labor,  before  the  work  among 
these  tribes  can  and  will  show  real  lasting  fruits  and  results.  Yet  if  I  compare  the 
condition  of  these  Indians  six  years  ago  with  that  of  to-day,  what  a  change  ibr  the 
bett«r.  Year  after  year  slow  but  steady  progress;  heathenish  customs  have  been 
UBdermined  and  partly  discontinued ;  many  farms  laid  out;  hnndredsof  acres  of  land 
brought  under  cultivation ;  many  children  ednc^fted,  and  older  Indians  that  osed  to 
spend  their  days  in  idleness  are  being  trained  to  do  regular  work..  So  the  work  done 
among  these  Indians  during  the  past  years  on  a  small  scale  by  onr  missions,  on  a  mneh 
larger  scale  by  the  Government  throngh  its  efiScient,  faithful  agents  and  their  employ^ 
and  through  its  schools,  has  not  been  in  vain. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  occasion  to  sincerely  thank  yon  for  so  kindly  supporting  and 
assisting  onr  mission  work  in  the  interest  of  these  Indians. 

With  the  highest  regards,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  yonrs, 

H.  E.  VOTH, 
Superintendent  of  iltfnnoniXt  if<iri»u> 

G.  D.  WnxiAMS, 

VniteA  States  Indian  Agent. 
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within  this  fiscal  year  safiScient  for  the  accommodation  of  135  pnpils,  and  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  provisions  be  made  for  its  erection. 

Under  this  head  I  sabmit  and  adopt  a  report  which  Superintendent  Hntchinson  bu 
made  upon  the  aflfairs  of  this  institntion : 

Otok  Agbkct,  iSbiAK  TsuRiroRY,  September  1, 1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following;  annual  report  of  Otoe  Indnstrial 
Boarding  School  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1®7.  The  past  year  has  been  s  suc- 
cessful one  in  many  ways  for  the  school,  especially  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  We 
have  been  able  to  keep  iu  school  all  the  pupils  we  conld  accommodate  with  room,  as 
our  buildings  are  very  small. 

Our  comfortable  capacity  will  only  accommodate  about  50.  Whole  number  of 
pnpils  in  school  dnrinK  the  year-,  68 ;  average  attendance  during  the  ten  school  moDtlu, 
52t;  transferred  to  Cnilocco  school  during  the  year,  5;  children  in  Otoe  tribe  not 
enrolled  for  want  of  room,  SO. 

The  health  of  the  pnpils  has  been,  comparatively  speaking,  very  good.  Two  or 
three  with  chronic  complaints  were  excused  from  school  and  have  since  improved 
very  much.  Ninehavedied.  All  have  been  compelled  to  speak  English  and  disciid 
their  own  language  while  at  school,  and  the  result  is  they  have  made  rapid  progivae 
in  leamiug  our  language.  The  school-room  instruction  has  been  very  tborongh.  The 
school  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  best  of  teachers.  Daily  honrs of  sohool  from 
9  a.  lu.  to  11.30  a.  m.,  and  from  1.30  to  4  p.  m. ;  also  evening  session,  lasting  from  oue- 
half  to  one  hour  each  evening,  except  Saturday  evenings. 
'  We  have  had  an  interestmg  Sunday  school  each  Sunday  at  .  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 
The  lesson  papers  and  other  literature  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  children  Iisto 
been  furnished  by  the  American  Suuday  School  Union.  The  pupils  have  taken  » 
great  interest  in  the  Sunday-school  lessons,  the  different  classes  committing  mocb  d 
'them  to  memory. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  teaching  the  pupils  habits  of  industry,  lb* 
girls  have  assisted  well  with  the  work  in  the  kitcnen,  sewing  rooin,  lanodry,  sod 
other  places,  and  have  been  taught  to  make  bread,  pies,  etc.,  make  and  mend  doth- 
ing,  wash  aud  iron,  and  keep  b^-rooms  and  building  generally  in  good  condilion. 
The  boys  have  been  taught  to  take  care  of  the  school  stock,  such  as  horses,  cows,  and 
hugs.  Thirteen  acres,  iu  com,  oats,  millet,  and  garden  stuif,  have  been  cultivated  bj 
the  boys:  owing  to  dry  weather  the  crop  will  all  be  considerably  short.  During  the  Itat 
few  weeks  of  school  the  pupils  had  plenty  of  vegetables,  such  as  beans,  pease,  onioot, 
radishes,  etc.  During  the  year  the  school  prmluced  1,840  pounds,  net,  pork,  which 
took  the  place  of  rations  of  that  much  beef  or  bacon.  During  the  spring  and  snmoer 
the  pupils  had  an  abundance  of  milk  and  a  fair  supply  of  butter. 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Otoe  children  that  they  are  bright 
and  energetic  and  learn  very  rapidly.  At  the  close  of  the  school  the  pupils  gave  u 
eiit<Ttainment  lasting  some  two  hours,  and  consisting  of  songs,  recitations,  aud  dia- 
logues. They  deserve  much  credit  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  theypft- 
formed  their  parts.  When  convenient  buildings  are  erected,  with  sufficient  cspsoity 
for  all  the  children  of  the  tribe,  the  acbopl  uo(Ur  proper  management  can  be  nude  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Otoes. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  P.  HUTCHIIIKOS, 
Superintendent  OtoeSdtML 
E.  C.  Osborne, 

United  State$  Indian  Agent,  Ponca,  Patcnee,  and  Otoe,  Indian  Territorji. 

Report  o/  J.  V.  Summers,  Agent,  Qttopair  Agency,  Indian  Terrilors. 

MODOC  DJLY  SCROOL. 

This  school  has  been  well  attended  during  the  year;  Two  grown-np  Hodocs,  *  man 
and  woman,  have  been  attending  during  the  winter,  learning  to  read.  A  great  in- 
terest is  shown  in  the  school  by  the  whoU  tribe     The  improvement  has  been  marked. 

MIAMI  DAT  SCHOOL 

The  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  good  the  past  year.  The  parents  of  the 
children  take  a  great  interest  in  the  school.    The  children  have  progressed  ^pidly. 

PEORIA  DAT  SCBOOL. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  that,  owing  to  party  feeling  in  the  tribe,  a  great  nnmber 
'have  not  sent  their  children  to  school.  I  intemi  the  coming  year  to  employ  anotbtt 
teacher,  and  I  look  forward  to  a  better  attendance. 
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BOARDING- SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  boarding-schools  at  this  agency.  The  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyan- 
dotte, is  loct.ted  on  the  Wyandotte  reserve,  4  miles  southwest  of  this  agency.  It  has  a 
capacity-  to  accommodate  100  pnpils.  It  lias  been  well  attended,  and  since  repairs 
were  placed  upon  it  last  fall  the  buildings  have  been  greatly  improved. 

The  Quapaw  boarding-school  is  located  on  the  Quapaw  reserve,  12  miles  west  of 
this  agency.  It  had  a  capacity  for  50  pnpils.  On  April  4  the  dwelling-house  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  which  lessened  the  capacity  to  30  pupils.  The  attendauce  has  been 
good.    The  health' at  both  schools  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  good. 

Btport  of  Motel  Neal,  Agent,  Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territorg. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  manual-labor  farm  is  located  at  the  agency,  and  comprises  640 
acreS)  very  poor  npland,  about  80  acres  of  which  was  onoe  cultivated,  bnt  owing  to 
repeated  failure  in  crops  was  abandoned,  and  the  rails  inclosing  it  used  in  repairing 
pasture  fences. 

There  are  about  20  acres  inclosed  near  the  school  buildings,  a  portion  of  which  has 
been  fertilized,  and  produces  good  crops  of  early  vegetables  and  swpet  corn.  Abont 
6  acres  is  planted  in  com  and  the  balance  is  in  orchard,  which  yields  a  fair  crop  of 
early  apples,  very  few  trees  producing  winter  varieties  having  been  planted.  The 
peach  crop  has  failed  the  last  two  years. 

The  attendance  at  this  school  the  last  year  was  31,  at  a  cost  of  $13.88  a  month  per 
capita.  The  same  attendance  last  year  cost  86  cents  less.  The  enrollment  this  year 
was  66,  and  bnt  for  sore  eyes  among  the  pupils  the  attendance  would  have  been  at 
least  40. 

Btport  of  Robert  L.  Owen,  Agent,  Union  Agmoy,  Indian  Territory. 

EDUCATION. 

In  all  the  Five  Nations  special  stress  is  laid  on  edncation.  The  Cherokee  constitu- 
tion declares  that  "  morality  and  knowledge  being  neoessair  to  good  government, 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
edncation  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this  nation,"  and  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  subject.  A  sketch  of  their  law  was  given  in  my  last  report,  and'now  is 
presented  a  sketch  of  the  Choctaw  .school  law. 

One  superintendent  of  schools  and  three  district  trnstees  form  a  board  of  tmstees. 
The  boara  of  trustees  are  authorized  to  contract  with  any  board  of  missions  or  per- 
sons for  the  establishment  of  academies  and  schools  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The 
superintendent  of  public  schools  is  president  of  the  board,  superintends  the  sending 
of  selected  students  to  State  colleges,  issues  certificates  on  which  the  superintendents 
of  the  four  Choctaw  high  schools  receive  warrants  of  the  national  auditor  on  the  an- 
naal  appropriations,  designates  time  for  examinations  at  the  schools  and  academies  of 
the  nation. 

The  district  tmstees  select  the  scholars  to  be  sent  from  their  respective  districts  to 
the  national  seminaries  or  academies,  basing  selection  on  "  attendance  and  capacity 
to  loam  fast."  When  the  selections  are  made  and  the  scholar  fails  to  attend,  the 
iheriff  is  instructed  to  take  and  deliver  such  delinquent  at  the  proper  place  after  five 
•lays'  notice  at  the  expense  of  parents  or  guardian  of  such  delinquent.  The  district 
trustees  have  power  to  snspend  any  school,  academy,  or  seminary  in  their  respective 
districts  in  case  of  epidemic.  They  are  required  to  appoint  the  local  trustees  and  then 
report  at  the  close  of  each  scholastic  year  the  number  of  all  scholars  from  seven  to 
eighteen  years  in  their  respective  neighborhoods  and  to  generally  "  supervise  the 
neighborhood  schools." 

The  local  trustee  servesone  year ;  he  selects  the  teacher  for  his  neighborhood  school, 
Mu  sends  the  teacher  to  the  district  trustee  for  examination,  and  if  the  examina- 
tion js  satisfactory,  to  receive  "a  certificate  to  teach;"  he  must  visit  the  school  at  least 
once  a  month^  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  examine  the  teacher's  report  and  ac- 
wDots,  and  if  correct  so  certify.    The  local  trustee  must  report  any  negligence  or  de- 

inqnency  of  teacher  to  district  trustee,  who  examines  charges,  and  may  suspend  and 
Mwm  ♦!  certificates  to  teach,  bnt  the  local  trnstees  are  enjoined  in  the  law  "to 
the  sustain  teachers  in  enforcing  just  rules,  and  in  maintaining  good  order  in 

Th  f  *P*®''*''*  schools,  and  shall  require  pnpils  to  pay  due  respect  to  their  teafliers." 
of  lev     t    trustees  are  further  "required  to  enroll  allChoctaw  children  from  the  age 

"even  to  eighteen  years  of  age,"  and  it  is  made  "  the  duty  of  all  parents  and  guard- 
tSlliiT  ^  t^eir  children  to  the  neighborhood  schools  provided  for  them,"  and  for 
ents  1  *^'^®?1'  ^°^  good  cause,  to  wit,  "bad  weather,  high  water,  or  sickness,"  the  par- 
*«ud)w  ^,*™'*''*  *™  fiood  10  cents  a  day  "  for  each  and  every  day  of  sach  non-at- 
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All  neighborhoods  that  can  raise  the  Choctaw  scholars  shall  be  entitled  to  a  neigh- 
borhood school ;  and  all  teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  $3  per  scholar  a  month,  whenthe 
attendance  has  been  as  much  as  fifteen  days;  bat  if  less,  then  10  conta  per  day  per 
scholar  is  deducted.  The  schools  are  tauglit  five  dnys  iu  the  week,  and  not  lessthin 
six  hours.  The  text  booksof  Van  Antwerp,  Braggi&  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  adopted 
by  law.  The  text  books  are  furnished  by  the  district  trustees,  from  two  or  three  chosen 
depositories  in  each  district. 

BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendents  of  New  Hope  Seminary  and  Spencer  Academy  are  appointed 
by  the  principal  chief,  give  |5,000  bond ;  and  conduct  these  schools  under  regnlatioos 
provided  by  law.  He  procures  "good,  moral,  competent  teachers."  The  term  isten 
months,  and  "New  Hope"  trains  100  girls  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  33 
from  each  district  and  1  from  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  "  Spencer,"  100  boys  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  chosen  in  like  manner.  These  pnpils  must  pass  satisfactory  med- 
ical examination  as  well  as  on  attendance  and  capacity. 

ORPnAN  SCHOOLS. 

"  Armstrong  Academy  "  provides  for  50  orphan  boys,  and  Wheelock  Seminary  for  30 
orphan  girls.  The  boys  are  trained,  in  addition  to  regular  course  of  study,  m  agri- 
culture  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  the  girls  in  all  that  pertain  to  bousewifei;. 
The  county  judges  selecttne  orphans  on  the  basis  of  their  necessities,  and  the  sheriffs 
famish  them  conveyance  at  county's  expense  to  the  schools. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THK  CHOCTAW  NATION. 

New  Hope  Seminary,  100  girls ;  average,  95 ;  appropriation,  $10,000. 

Spencer  Academy,  100  boys;  average,  97;  appropriation,  f  10,000. 

Armstrong  Academy,  50  orphan  Tnoy% ;  average,  50 :  appropriation,  $5,500. 

Wheelock  Seminary,  50  orphan  girls ;  average,  50  ;  appropriation,  ^,500. 

State  colleges,  13  girls,  13  boys  ;  expended  on  State  students,  $7,025. 

Neighborhood  schools,  63 ;  aggregate  attendance,  3,512.  Cost  of  neigbborbood 
schools,  $44,144.     Annual  appropriation  is  $62,269. 

There  were  83  schools  that  continued  through  the  first  quarter  and  75  daring  the 
second  quarter.  School  commenced  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1886,  and  coo- 
tinned  until  the  20th  of  November,  1886,  constituting  the  first  quarter.  The  second 
quarter  commenced  the  29th  of  November,  1886,  and  continued  until  February  25, 
1887.    The  aggregate  attendance  during  the  school  year  was — 

Indian  scholars l.ftO 

Freedman  scholars 563 

Indian  schools W 

Freedman  schools SS 

The  average  attendance  of  the  60  Indian  schools  was  21  and  the  freedmanscbaoli 
was  24. 

Studies  pnrsned  daring  the  year  were  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geognpbj, 
spelling,  and  history.  There  was  expended  in  paying  off  the  certificates  tor  the  fint 
quarter,  $7,846.50.  The  certificates  for  the  second  quarter  have  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented for  payment. 

The  school  improvements  of  Choctaw  Nation  are  estimated  at  $200,000.  Beside 
the  national  schools,  are  some  private  and  church  schools  of  which  I  have  no  data. 

SohooU  of  Creek  XatUm, 


Leverine  boardtnf;  school  (mixed) 

Wealaka  boarding  school  (mixed) 

Aebory  boarding  school  (mixed) 

New'x  ftka  boarding  school  (mixed) . . . 
Tallahaasee  boarding  school  (colored). 
Common  schools 


Stodeati. 


100 

tr.t» 

100 

7,«W 

80 

b.t» 

80 

s,e» 

90 

700 

a* 

Cnt 


Of  the  common  schools  there  are  21  schools  for  Indian  scholars  and  1  for  ix^ro 
scholars.  Eighteen  of  the  teachers  are  of  Indian  blood,  6  whites,  and  5  negroes. 
Youths  at  colleges  in  States,  21 ;  cost,  IgO.GOO. 
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'  In  connection  with  tbe  work  of  education  I  bare  constantly  kept  in  view  the  two 
Hreat  elements  or  principleB  nnderlyine  Indian  ciyllization,  which  are  edncatiou  aiid 
igricultiire ;  for  while  the  Indian  yonth's  head  needs  training  hie  hand  needs  it  more. 
With  all  the  hook  learnin);  he  may  obtain,  unless  he  has  been  taught  to  handle  a  plow, 
•bove  the  plane,  or  strike  an  anvil,  he  is  as  helpless  as  a  child  when  thrown  oat  into 
arlire  life. 

Tbese  Indian  pupils  now  in  school  will  soon  enter  into  the  straggle  of  life,  and  I 
sill  bappy  to  say  that  these  Indiau  youth  belonging  to  Red  Lake,  Leech  Lake,  and 
White  Earth  schools  are  being  taught  both  the  Knowledge  of  letters  in  school,  and 
the  use  of  the  plow  and  other  agricultural  implements  otat  of  school.  The  kind  and 
natare,  together  with  the  efiSciency  of  the  work  and  its  extent  done  by  the  superin- 
tendent sud  principal  of  the  White  Earth  school,  with  his  scholars,  deserves  the 
highest  commendation.  A  garden  covering  6  acres  filled  with  every  kind  of  vegeta- 
ble necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  pupils,  besides  a  large  amonut  of  root  feed 
for  cows,  caii  hero  be  seen.  It  is  really  a  grand  sight  to  look  at,  and  a  credit  tn  the 
Master  and  his  Indian  pupils.  The  garden  work  at  Red  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  is 
not  on  so  grand  a  scale,  but  the  energy,  perseverance,  and  taste  shown  and  methods 
used  reflect  gr^at  credit  npon  both  instrnctors  and  Indian  youths. 

Report  of  ItJtrk  D.  Baldwin,  Agent,  Blaokfeet  Agency,  Montana. 

The  boardin)t-school  is  in  better  condition,  in  many  respects,  than  heretofore ;  the 
attendance  all  that  we  can  accommodate.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
the  matter  of  employ&i  thertsfur ;  the  expense  of  travel  is  so  great  as  to  deter  many 
employes  from  coming  so  great  a  distance. 

New  school  bnildings  ought  to  be  constructed  at  an  early  date.  The  expense  of 
conducting  a  school  containing  one  hundred  children  would  be  bat  little  more  tban 
that  required  for  one-third  the  nnmber.  The  boarding-school  is  unquestionably  the 
school  for  Indian  children  and  affords  them  the  practical  training  they  so  mnch  need. 
The  blacksmith  and  carpenter's  apprentices  have  become  useful  factors  in  the  me- 
ohsnical  pursuits  of  this  agency. 

Jteport  of  Henry  E.  Williams,  Agent,  Crow  Agency,  Montana. 

The  agency  school  has  progressed  satisfactorily  since  my  last  year's  report. 

The  children  are  under  much  better  discipline,  and  are  to  all  appearances  con- 
tented. Cases  of  truancy  are  extremely  rare,  and  I  mark  with  much  pleasure  the 
gi-neral  advancement  of  the  pupils,  not  only  in  their  ability  to  speak  the  English 
language,  but  what  I  consider  more  enconraging,  in  their  disposition  to  do  so. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the  antipathy  of  Indian  pupils  to  speak  in  other  lan- 
guage than  their  own  is  very  difficult  to  overcome  ;  yet  the  pupils  of  this  school  use 
the  English  language  largely  in  their  ordinary  cuuversation  and  plays,  and  when 
adilreswd  answer  most  cheerfully  in  that  tongue. 

I  trust  that  the  addition  to  the  present  building  which  was  on  the  12th  of  last 
Aiiril  asked  to  be  constructed  under  contract  may  Tie  authorized  very  soon.  This 
addition  is  needed  badly,  and  if  allowed  will  enable  a  decided  increase  of  pupils,  and 
nil!  afford  a  commodious  and  convenient  school  building  in  place  of  the  present  in- 
cuuvenient  structure.  The  table  of  statistics  of  the  school  and  the  report  of  the 
niiperintendent  accompanying  this  report  will  present  the  details  of  our  educational 
work  <lnring  the  year. 

The  Unitarian  Association  of  Boston  has  a  school  in  successful  operation  on  this  re- 
MTvp,  located  on  the  Big  Hum  river,  about  7  miles  from  Custer  station,  on  the  North- 
ern PiKsitio  Railroad,  and  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  H.  F.  Bond. 

This  society  has  nice,  comfortable  school  buildings.  There  is  a  good  corps  of  teach- 
•Tsn  lid  assistants,  and  the  school  promises  success.  It  is  the  only  school  that  the 
Unitarians  have  among  the  Indians,  I  believe. 

The  Catholics  have  Just  completed  a  fine  school  building  on  the  Big  Horn  river, 
shoot  ^0  miles  west  of  the  agency,  and  they  expect  to  open  the  school  the  15th  of  the 
coming  month. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  been  laboring  among  the  Crows  for  two  years  past.  The 
sisters  will  take  charge  of  the  school  for  the  present,  and  they  will  soon  open  another 
school  for  their  own  use.  These  schools  located  among  the  Crows  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  them,  and  will  he  a  power  toward  their  civilization  and  education. 

Cbow  Aqbkct,  Angutt  20, 1887. 

8tR :  As  reqnested,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  Crow  boarding  and 
day  school,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1887. 

The  number  of  pnpils  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  54  ;  boarders,  49 ;  day 
pnpilw,  5.  The  total  number  enrolled  daring  the  year  was  64 ;  boarders,  56 ;  day 
p«plU,& 
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boQsework,  sewing,  etc. ;  the  boys,  care  of  garden,  grounds,  cattle,  and  2  boys  learn- 
ing trades. 

The  Government  day  school,  located  at  Flandrean,  Dak.,  reports  an  average  attend- 
ance of  23  for  10  months.  Tho  board  of  27  papils  was  paid  a  portion  of  the  year,  at 
a  cost  to  the  Oovernment  of  $873.80.  These  children  were  boarded  among  the  IsdiaD 
families  living  near  the  school.  Tho  Flandreau  Indians  all  being  farmers,  the  chil- 
dren receive  some  industrial  instmction  at  home. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Indian  schools  are  industrial  schools,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  quarterly  school-report  blanks  be  amended  so  as  to  reqnire  that 
the  industrial  occupation  of  children  be  given  with  each  change  of  season,  and  that 
the  principal  of  contract  school  be  required  to  forward  with  his  quarterly  reports  a 
written  statement  embodying  the  main  features  of  his  school's  progress. 

Seport  of  W.  D.  C.  Gibson,  Agent,  Nevada  Agency,  Nevada. 

The  boarding-school  at  Pyramid  Lake  reservation,  as  also  the  day  school  at  Walker 
Biver  reservation,  have  both  been  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  pupils.  Kot- 
withstanding  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  training-school  at  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  obtained  10  of  the  most  advanced  scholars  (boys)  from  the  board- 
ing-school and  8  boys  from  Walker  Biver  reservation,  and,  judging  from  letters 
received  of  recent  date  by  relatives  and  friends  from  these  boys,  they  are  apparently 
better  contented  with  their  new  home  than  was  anticipated,  yet  I  have  grave  donbts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  move  in  having  the  transfer  of  the  children  ma^e,  as  it  has 
certainly  had  a  most  demoralizing  effect  on  the  schools,  which  I  hope  will  be  only  tem- 
porary. The  children  who  were  competing  with  each  other  in  advancement  in  edu- 
cation seem  to  have  lost  some  of  their  ambition  in  that  direction,  and  I  fear  it  will  prove 
a  hard  task-to  revive  it  again  as  of  yore,  the  parents  of  those  remaining,  no  doabt, 
fearing  that  when  their  children  arrive  at  the  same  proficiency  they  will  leave  them 
also,  while  the  pai'ents  of  those  who  are  in  Colorado  mourn  them  as  lost  or  as  they 
would  the  dead,  and  are  frequently  at  the  ofiBce  at  daylight  making  inquiries  as  to 
their  (the  children's)  welfare  and  asking  for  letters. 

It  is  really  a  pitiful  sight  to  witness  their  distress  and  sorrow  at  times  when  they 
come  to  talk  about  the  children  and  ask  how  many  "moons"  before  they  come 
home,  while  their  appearance  indicates  that  they  had  passed  a  restless  night,  or  per- 
haps not  slept  any.  At  times  I  really  feel  sorry,  and  console  them  in  every  possible 
manner,  by  pointing  out  the  advantages  their  children  will  derive  by  the  change, 
and  refer  them  to  the  letters  of  encouragement  they  receive.  They  have  heard  of 
recent  Indian  troubles  in  Colorado  and  their  greatest  fears  will  soon  be  aroused,  when 
I  anticipate  that  they  will  insist  that  I  shall  intercede  in  their  hehalf  with  the  De- 
partment to  have  their  children  returned. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  success  will  crown  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  taking  an  in- 
terest in  having  an  appropriation  made  for  the  erection  of  a  bnilding  and  tho  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  training-school  in  Carson  City,  or  somewhere  within  the 
limits  of  this  State,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  would  prove  the  very  best  thing  which 
could  be  done  for  the  rising  generation  of  aborigines  of  this  State,  and  my  opinion ie 
fortified  by  the  action  of  the  last  State  legislature  in  session,  when  it  appropriated 
^10,000  to  be  expended  for  that  purpose.  The  Indians  are  praying  for  snch  a  school, 
where  children  can  be  taught  within  their  reach. 

Now  that  our  school  facilities  are  to  bo  increased  by  the  bnilding  of  a  new  school- 
house  hero  at  agency  headquarters,  I  confidently  look  for  a  large  attendance  of 
pupils  when  it  is  completed.  There  are  enough  Pah-Uto  children  of  school  age  to 
fill  a  half-dozen  school  houses,  providing  there  was  some  means  devised  for  collecting 
them  and  compelling  their  attendance  at  school. 

I  believe  in  compulsory  education.  We  have  sach  a  law  in  force  in  this  State,  and 
as  the  citizens  are  constantly  complaining  of  Indian  children  being  a  great  nuisance 
around  their  towns  and  places  of  business,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  State  lav 
could  be  readily  so  amended  as  to  reqnire  peace  officers  to  arrest  all  Indian  childrea 
of  school  age  and  deliver  them  to  Indian  agents  and  superintendents  at  their  termi- 
nal points  lor  receiving  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  from  where  they  conld  be  con- 
veyed to  schools  on  reservations  at  a  very  slight  expense  to  the  Government. 

This  would  necessitate  the  erection  of  more  boarding-schools,  but  I  believe  the 
beneficial  results  that  would  accrue  by  adopting  such  a  course  Wonld  warrant  the 
expenditure. 

There  is  certainly  no  class  of  people  within  the  confines  of  our  Government  upon 
whom  tho  rigid  enforcement  of  such  a  law  could  bestow  such  beneficial  resolta  as  ic 
would  npon  oar  aborigines. 
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The  intcDBity  of  their  opposition  to  the  school  is  almost  incredible,  bnt  why  they 
80  oppose  it  is  bard  to  say.  Their  children  are  better  clothed  and  bett«r  fed  than 
tliey  are  in  the  camp,  have  comfortable  houses  and  beds,  and  they  are  permitted  to  see 
them  at  any  time  they  choose.  StiU  there  is  nothing  that  so  demoralizes  them  as  a 
requisition  upon  the  camp  for  pnpils.  They  sometimes  try  to  bribe  me  to  leave  their 
children  alone,  and  all  my  coaxing  and  reasoning  with  them  amount  apparently  to 
nothing.  In  several  instances  vrhere  men  have  been  required  to  furnish  a  child  they 
have  given  their  horses  to  other  members  of  their  band,  generally  poor  -women,  for  a 
snbstitnte.  However,  after  the  children  have  been  there  a  little  time  in  school,  all 
parties  seem  to  become  reconciled,  and  an  attempt  is  rarely  made  to  have  them  re- 
turn to  camp. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  when  once  they  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish compares  favorably  with  that  of  white  children.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  impress  upon  them  is  a  regard  for  neatness  and  care  of  their  clothing. 
Fondness  for  dirt  and  rags  seems  to  be  inherent  in  them. 

No  amount  of  washing  and  mending  io  adequate  to  keep  them  decent  with  the  al- 
lowance of  clothing  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

The  school  farm  has  been  increased  &om  2  to  15  acres  under  the  present  manage- 
ment. An  ample  supply  of  vegetables  was  harvested  last  autumn  for  the  winter  and 
spring  use  of  the  school. 

This  year  the  yield  will  be  much  greater  and  more  varied.  I  estimate  that  it  wilt 
consist  of  10  tons  of  oat  hay,  30  bushels  of  wheat,  100  bushels  of  com,  5,000  pounds 
of  potatoes,  2,000  heads  of  cabbage,  200  bushels  of  turnips,  50  bushels  of  beets,  20 
bushels  of  onions,  and  1,000  pumpkins,  besides  peas,  beans,  squashes,  cncnmbets,  etc. 
The  school  herd  has  received  good  attention,  and  is  in  a  tluiving  condition.  The 
children  have  an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  butter,  of  which  they  are  fond.  This  is 
a  taste  cultivated  altogether  in  the  school.  The  camp  Indians  never  avail  themselves 
ot  such  luxuries.  A  supply  of  hay  for  the  winter  feed  of  the  milch  cows  is  provided 
by  the  pupils  under  the  industrial  teacher.  One  pupil  has  been  kept  half  the  time 
with  the  blachsmith,  and  is  becoming  familiar  with  such  work.  Two  have  l)een  under 
the  care  of  the  shoe  and  harness-maker,  who  has  also  instructed  them  in  carpenter's 
work,  house  painting,  etc.  They  have  assisted  in  nearly  all  the  work  of  this  kind 
that  has  been  done.  Two  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year, 
an  additional  dormitory  for  boys,  and  a  shoe  and  harness  shop.  The  girls,  all  of 
whom  are  yet  small,  are  taught  such  domestic  work  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
learn.  Several  of  the  boys  (more  advanced)  subscribe  for  and  read  a  small  newspaper 
published  for  Indian  youths. 

Seport  of  S.  S.  Pattenon,  Agent,  Navajo  Agency,  New  Mescico. 

The  school  has  not  made  the  progress  the  past  year  that  I  had  hoped  for.  By  the 
constant  and  presistent  efforts  of  the  agent  and  school  employ^  only  an  average 
attendance  of  43  could  be  secured ;  a  slight  increase  over  last  year.  The  pto^;- 
ress,  however,  was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  death  of  5  of  the  pupils  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  This  caused  a  feeling  of  distrust  among  the  Indians  as  to 
the  proper  care  of  their  children,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  withdraw 
theirs  from  the  school.  It  also  had  the  effect  of  preventing  others  that  had  been 
promised  from  coming  in.  It  will  require  some  time  to  fully  restore  the  lost  ooofi- 
dence.  Another  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  ezpnlsion  of  six  boys  and  a  girl  for  per- 
sistent disobedience  to  the  rules  and  other  misconduct.  These  pupils  were  too  old  to 
be  brought  under  strict  discipline,  and  for  the  good  of  the  school  it  was  thought  best 
to  let  them  go. 

Without  the  instruction  of  industrial  training  I  fear  that  the  matter  of  edneatioD 
wUl  make  slow  progress  among  these  people.  The  Nav^jos  have  a  natural  a«d  strdng 
aversion  to  what  may  be  termed  book  learning,  bnt  they  readily  take  to  the  trades 
and  appreciate  such  instruction,  which  is  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration.  The 
school  having  had  no  vacation  last  year,  this  year  it  was  given  from  the  Ist  of 
July  to  the  first  Monday  in  September.  About  half  the  pupils,  inclnding  tbebgirls, 
remained  in  the  building ;  the  others  visited  their  parents  and  friends  about  the  reser- 
vation. The  superintendent  and  matron  have  worked  like  Spartans  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  school,  and  I  hope  as  a  result  of  their  continued  labors  anotha 
year  a  more  gratifying  report  may  be  shown. 

In  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Moquis  the  agent  says : 

The  prospect  is  still  favorable  for  a  liberal  support  of  the  school,  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  opening  it.  The  Moqnis  are  more  inclined  to  yield  to  persiuuion  of  this 
kind  than  the  Nav^os.  Even  the  Araibe  chief,  whose  people  until  recently  despised 
the  face  of  a  white  man,  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  would  send  two  of  his  owo 
children  to  the  school,  and  would  secure  several  others  from  his  village. 

These  are  good  signs  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  these  benighted  people. 
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THE  DAY  scnooLS. 

There  are  also,  in  addition  to  the  training  school,  five  day  acboola  carried  onatthi* 
agency,  located  at  the  following  places:  Cherokee,  N. C, Swain  connty;  Birdtown, 
IT  C,  Swain  comity;  Big  Cove,  N.  C,  Swain  county;  Macedonia,  N.  C,  Jackmn 
county,  and  Robbinsville,  N.  C,  Graham  county.  The  day  schools  are  supported  by 
the  interest  on  the  educational  fund  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees,  and  are  under 
control  of  B.  C.  Hobbs,  by  contract.  Those  schools  are  all  well  patronized  by  the 
Indians,  and  are  doing  much  good.  The  children  who  attend  them  soon  lesru  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language.  I  think  the  educational  interest  U 
rapidly  advancing,  and  will  soon  be  the  means  of  making  good,  intelligent,  and  in- 
dnstrious  citizens  of  the  Indians. 

Report  of  J.  B.  MoClane,  Agent,  Orande  Sonde  Agency,  Oregon. 

There  is  bat  one  boarding-school.  The  boys'  school-honse  was  east  of  girls'  school 
108  feet.  I  have  moved  it  156  feet  east  and  3.S9  feet  south,  a  much  better  location 
It  is  24  by  40  feet,  two  stories.  It  should  be  enlarged  by  25  feet  in  length  to  give 
more  room,  but  it  is  too  late  for  this  season  if  we  do  our  other  repairs.  The  female 
school-house  is  60  by  70.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  report  what  it  needs,  having 
done  that  last  year.  I  have  authority  for  the  lumber,  and  it  is  on  baud  and  ready  to 
put  up,  but  I  have  not  the  authority  nor  money  to  go  ahead  with  the  improvement, 
but  expect  it  every  day. 

Number  of  school  children,  60.  Expense  of  school  to  the  Government,  per  capita, 
is  less  than  SlOO  per  annum. 

*  *  *  The  sisters  that  are  employed  in  the  school  are  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
There  are  seven  persons  employed  In  the  school ;  five  sisters,  one  young  man  assist- 
ant teacher,  and  one  Indian  indnstrial  teacher ;  this  last  fills  a  place  that  will  save 
the  Government  many  dollars  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Beport  ofJoHph  Emery,  Agent,  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon. 

We  have  two  industrial  boarding-schools  on  the  reservation.  At  these  schools  over 
200  Indian  children  have  received  instruction  during  the  year.  The  average  attend- 
ance has  been  175.  It  is  my  constant  aim  not  only  to  have  imparted  to  these  children 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  bnt  to  have  them  instructed  in  all  the  lines 
of  industrial  work  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  with  the  resources  placed  at  my  command, 
which  are  calculated  to  make  them  intelligent  men  and  women,  and  thus  fit  them  for 
self-support  and  citizenship.  ' 

Two  years  ago  last  May,  19  of  our  most  intolligent  pupils  were  removed  from 
onr  schools,  and  taken  to  the  Indian  training  school.  Forest  Grove,  Ore^.,  now 
located  at  or  near  Salem,  Ore^.  Since  then  ten  of  these  children  have  died,  one 
other  sent  home  to  die ;  five  still  remain  at  the  school  (two  having  graduated  and 
returned  home).  Two  of  these,  I  understand,  are  in  declining  health.  These  deaths 
have  not  resulted  from  the  want  of  kind  care  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  this  school; 
but  the  change  from  this  dry,  cold  climate  and  great  altitude  to  the  low  land  tod 
damp  climato  of  the  Willamette  valley  has  proved  disastrous  to  the  health  and  Uvea 
of  the  children. 

These' npmerous  deaths  have  caused  much  sorrow  and  wide-spread  discontentment 
among  my  Indians. 

So  intense  is  this  feeling  that  any  effort  to  remove  children  from  this  reservation 
at  present  to  that  school  would  be  met  with  serioos  .resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians.  , 

Beport  of  Jos.  B.  Lane,  Agent,  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon, 

The  limited  opportunity  and  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  the  school  children  at- 
tending the  boarding-school  here  prevents  me  from  saying  what  advancement  thejr 
have  made  in  their  books  or  indnstrial  pursuits  during  the  year,  bnt  from  my  limited 
observation  I  am  convinced  that  their  instruction  is  an  uphill  work,  and  one  ibst 
requires  great  patience  and  perseverance.  Upon  my  taking  charge  here  I  fonnd 
About  60  boys  and  girls  attending  boarding-school,  whose  chief  occupation  seemed 
to  consist  in  trying  now  not  to  accomplish  anything  beneficial  to  themselves  and  in 
kicking  up  as  much  deviltry  as  they  know  how.  They  were,  inl!<vct,  a  pretty  hard  kit 
There  were,  of  course,  some  exceptions.  Some  of  the  employ^  connected  with  tto 
school  were  persons  wholly  unfit  for  their  positions,  and  mondity  was  at  a  low  condition. 
It  became  necessary  to  dismiss  several  of  them  on  this  account.  .  I  will  attempt  to 
reconstruct  matters  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year.  It  is  now  vacation,  sod 
only  about  15  to  20  remain  in  the  boarding  hrtll,  sufficient  to  assist  in  the  necMMCj 
duties  around  the  school  and  farm. 
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necially  for  tbo  girls'  sleeping  apartinent  and  for  the  superintendent  and  matron. 
The  girls'  sleeping  apartment  is  a  one-balf-story  room,  with  a  7-foot  ceiling,  with 
very  poor  ventilation. 

The  rules  and  regnlations  roqnire  the  superintendent  and  matron  to  sleep  in  toe 
bnilding.  There  is  no  such  place  provided,  except  a  small  room  partitioned  off  from 
the  girls'  dormitory,  10  by  16, 7-foot  ceiling.  The  physician  in  charge  here  prononnoed 
it  nusafe  and  totally  nnflt  for  occupancy. 

I  have  asked  for  authority  to  build  and  repair,  bnt  have  not  received  it. 

£eport  of  Timothy  A.  Byrnes,  Agent,  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  Utah. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  school  at  this  agency  has  mnch  increased  in  scholarship  during  the  past  year. 
The  school  building  has  been  iiUed  beyond  its  capacity.  The  school  supplies  were 
very  scant,  and  I  was  not  able  to  clothe  the  pnpils  as  they  should  have  been.  In  the 
increase  of  the  school  I  was  ably  assisted  by  the  superintendent,  Miss  Fannie  A. 
Weeks,  who  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  her  duties.  The  children  are 
mostly  small,  averaging  from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  and  they  have  made  good  progress 
in  their  studies.  On  my  arrival  here  I  found  these  Indians  very  mn(m  opposed  to 
schools  and  to  work  of  any  kind.  By  good  management  and  hard  work  among  them, 
I  succeeded  in  gathering  their  children  in.  They  now  seem  not  only  contented  bnt 
are  well  pleased  with  the  school  and  the  treatment  of  their  children,  and  pay  £re- 
qnent  visits  to  it.  The  school  buildings  are  not  fit  for  the  needs  of  the  agency.  They 
are  entirely  too  small,  illy  constructed,  and  not  fit  to  live  in  during  the  winter  seaaoD. 
More  room  and  better  buildings  are  needed.  I  have  made  this  school  popnlar  with 
the  Indians,  and  had  I  the  necessary  accommodations  I  could  largely  increase  the  at- 
tendance.   *    f    * 

f  .    UNCOMPAHORE  RESERVATION. 

There  is  no  school  on  this  reservation.  A  very  small  one-story  bnilding  was  pat  np 
here  for  school  purposes  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  plastered  this  spring.  It  was  never 
used  as  a  school  and  never  will  be,  nntil  suitable  bnildings  are  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  day  school  at  this  agency  would  not  be  a  success,  as  the  Indians  live  great 
distances  firom  the  agency.  Boarding  flacilities  must  be  provided  to  secure  a  school 
at  this  agency.  If  suitable  buildings  are  erected  for  that  pnrpoee,  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  could  secure  a  good  school  with  a  little  time,  patience,  and  hard  work. 

Beport  of  Biclcard  D.  Gryder,  Agent,  Colville  Agency,  Waihingion  Iltrriiory. 

At  this  agency  there  are  four  schools,  under  contract  with  the  Commianoner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Bui-eau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions;  two  at  Colville  Miasioo, 
oue  boys'  and  one  girls',  and  two  at  Coeur  d'Alene  Mission,  one  boys'  and  one  giria?. 
They  are  all  indus&ial  schools,  the  boys'  being  in  charge  of  the  fathers  and  the  girls' 
of  the  sisters. 

My  first  visit  was  with  Inspector  F.  C.  Armstrong,  and  the  fathers  and  the  sisters  had, 
no  information  of  our  coming  nntil  we  presented  ourselves.  Enough  can  not  be  nid 
in  praise  of  the  self-sacrificing  sisters,  and  the  great  good  they  have  accomplished  in 
this  reservation.  Ever  attentive  and  watchful  of  those  under  their  charge,  they 
have  .succeeded  in  developing  a  cluiiige  in  the  girls  that  is  wonderful. 

There  were  46  girls  in  attendance  at  the  Colville  Mission  School,  and  44  at  the  De 
Smet  Mission  School  on  the  Occur  d'Alene  reserve. 

Everything  about  the  premises  was  neat  and  clean,  the  scholars  far  advanced  ic 
English  branches  of  education,  .and  more  than  ordinarily  skillful  in  dressmaking,  mil- 
linery, fancy  work,  and  housekeeping. 

The  fathers  have  used  the  euergj'  for  which  they  are  noted  in  educating  the  boys, 
and  have  been  very  successful ;  everything  about  the  school  was  neat  and  cltan. 
The  scholars  will  compare  favorably  with  the  same  number  of  boys  in  any  public 
school,  both  in  education  and  behavior.  Some  of  them  have  developed  remarkable 
talent  in  mathematics. 

there  are  hi  boys  in  attendance  at  the  De  Smet,  and  33  boys  at  the  Colville  Mission 
Schools.  I  would  hero  remark  that  the  education  of  the  Indian  is  a  hard  problem  to 
solve.  Educate  a  boy  or  girl,  taken  from  a  tepee,  to  the  standard  of  the  whites.  After 
educating  them  say,  We  have,  done  all  we  cau  for  you  ;  go  back  to  your  people  and 
profit  by  your  edncation.  Tlio  consequence,  twenty-nine  times  out  of  thirty,  wdl 
bo  that  they  will  go  backward  iusteail  of  forward,  unable  to  broojp  the  sneers  of  their 
companions.  They  throw  away  the  supposed  advantages  of  civilization  and  soon  be- 
come the  worst  Iu<lian8  in  the  tribe,  so  that  after  educating  them  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  watch  over  them  until  they  become  accustomed  to  some  bnoeh 
of  industry.  • 
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I  wonld  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  1 
boArding-scbool  on  the  reserve  large  enough  to  i 
three  tribes  who  do  not  want  their  children  to  g 
suggest  that  the  agency  buildings  at  this  place 
Moses,  Nez  Perc^,  San  Puells,  and  Nospelini  Ind 
to  Hepsilnm,  where  the  agent  is  most  needed. 

Report  of  W.  8.  PowM,  Agent,  Neah  Bay  ^ 

THE  BOAKDINO-SC^ 

The  boarding-school  is  situated  at  the  agency,  2 
and  has  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before.  1 
dren  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  is  found 
the  apprentices,  64  have  attended  the  indastrial  b< 
ance  daring  the  year  having  been  53,  which  avera 
the  parents  keeping  their  children  with  them  dorl 
after  the  hop-picking  season  was  over. 

THE  DAT  SCHOOl 

The  Quillehate  day  school  had  a  large  attend 
have  done  fairly  well.  The  Department  granted  i 
each  girl.aud  boy  one  suit  of  clothing,  which  had  i 
issue  will  be  granted  this  year.  The  teachers  are 
of  1500,  and  H.  G.  Smith,  assiHt^nt,  with  salary  of  i 
which  bad  ^belonged  to  the  Niaqually  agency,  was 
tember.  This  was  done  without  any  expressed  wL 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  Jnne  30, 1887,  it  was  in  the  a 
agency.  The  teacher  represents  to  me  that  there  hi 
interest  this  year  than  any  previous  year  since  he 
dians,  for  whom  this  school  is  carried  on,  and  tb 
Qninaielt  agency,  shoald  belong  to  this  agency  a 
accessible  to  the  agent,  and  this  would  be  accot^in 

Beport  of  Edwin  EelU,  Agent,  Niequallg  and  Ski 

This  work  has  been  continued  during  the  year  w 
boarding  schools  belonging  to  this  agency  have  bi 
accommodate.  The  progress  of  the  children  in  the 
by  their  parents  in  the  schools  has  been  very  satisf 
tinned,  as  it  is  their  surest  safeguard. 

There  are  needed  more  permanent  buildings,  and 
modation  of  the  schools  of  this  agency,  and  they  s. 
pendent  basis.  New  buildings  are  needed  on  the  F 
tion  has  many  and  superior  iulvautages  for  a  high  i 

There  should  be  accommodations  for  150  scholars 
older  boys  could  learn  trades,  while  the  other  schoo 
still  be  kept  up  as  feeders  to'this  school,  and  also  < 
ence  which  they  would  have  on  the  Indians  living  on 
with  homes  and  proper  religions  instrnction,  seem 
requisites  for  making  good  citizens  and  successful 
nected  with  all  the  boarding-schools  which  are  wel 
herds,  and  all  conveniences  needed  to  carry  them  o 
ing  these  schools  can  be  materially  lessened. 

Bat  little  money  has  been  expended  for  the  eroci 
eral  schools  during  the  past  year. 

Two  laundries  have  been  erected,  one  at  each  th 
vstions,  one  and  one-half  stories  high,  20  by  30  fee 

There  has  also  been  erected  at  Chehalis  a  carpen' 
sively  by  Indian  labor.    Several  of  the  old  houses 
and  repairs  have  been  made  in  various  ways. 

Seport  of  Charles  Willoughby,  Agent,  Quinaielt 

SCHOOL  AND  AGENCY  BIT 

Living  in  snoh  a  climate,  on  a  bleak  coast,  open 
witl  a  rainfall  which  can  only  be  surpassed  at  Ne: 
oral  to  suppose  we  are  safely  boused  ;  that  onr  bui 
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vions  to  wind  and  rain.  And  yet,  how  mnoh  the  reverse  is  all  this.  Onr  bnildings 
are  rotten  from  the  gronnd  np  ;  every  storm  gust  threatens  to  topple  them  over ;  the 
rain  drips  in  npon  ns  from  the  roofs,  aud  the  wind  cats  keenly  through  the  chinks  in 
the  walls ;  in  some  of  them  the  beds  have  to  be  covered  with  our  water-proof  clotli. 
ing,  and  buckets  placed  to  catch  the  water  daring  a  heavy  downpoar ;  while  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  mop  the  floors,  or  place  old  sacking  to  soak  up  the  rain  falling 
upon  everything,  and  being  driven  through  the  side  walls  at  every  gust. 

These  old  buildings  are  all  of  wood.  We  have  not  a  foot  of  lumber  at  onr  com- 
maud,  nor  has  there  been  for  years. 

The  expense  of  getting  lumber  to  the  agency  wonld  be  costly ;  bat  were  thebatld- 
ings  capable  of  repair,  the  Department  would  donbtless  aatborize  its  parchaae. 
They  are,  however,  past  any  repair,  and  can  only  be  substituted  by  now  baildin^ 
Yet  it  is  not  here  our  boarding-school  should  be,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  vil- 
lage. 

Both  boys' and  girls' dormitories  are  in  the  roof;  the  boys' over  the  school-room, 
lighted  by  a  window  at  each  end ;  the  girls'  over  the  employes  quarters,  at  the  board- 
ing-house, also  lij^hted  by  a  window  at  each  end ;  while  in  each  case,  with  nothing 
bnt  the  rotten  shingles  between  them  and  the  sky.  The  clatter  made  by  the  shod 
feet  of  the  girls  on  the  floor  overhead  is  not  pleasant  music  to  the  employ^  living 
immediately  under  them,  by  any  means. 

The  boys  seek  the  ranches  when  out  of  school,  and  there  are  no  means  of  prevent- 
ing this  thing,  save  by  locking  them  in  their  dormitory.  Flans  and  cost  of  snitable 
buildings  have  been  submitted  to  the  Department  on  two  occasions  by  me,  and  I  have 
nrged  the  necessity  of  something  being  done  ever  since  my  advent.  Some  sixteen 
months  ago  a  site  of  5  acres  was  cleared  at  the  Anderson  House  (8  miles  sontb)  for 
the  erection  of  school  buildings,  and  the  sum  of  $300  was  spent  in  doing  this  work: 
yet,  nothing  further  has  been  done  in  the  matter,  and  I  have  given  np  hopes  of  any- 
thing being  done. 

The  Government  expects  us  to  train  our  school  boys  and  girls  that  they  may  be- 
come useful  members  in  society.  How  are  we  to  do  it  under  the  circnmstances  T  The 
firls  are  kept  close  prisoners,  save  during  vacations.  We  are  compelled  to  do  this, 
at  is  it  right  T 

SCHOOLS. 

We  have  a  boarding-school  and  a  day  school ;  the  first  named  at  the  agency  with 
20  scholars,  the  latter  at  the  Queets  Village  with  19  scholars.  These  are,  as  shown, 
71  children  of  ages  between  six  and  sixteen  years,  consequently  there  are  32  of  these 
not  attending  schools.  I  wonld  here  remark,  however,  many  of  these  non-attendanU 
are  troubled  with  loathsome  syphilitic  eruptions,  which  prevents  them  being  inmates 
of  the  boarding-school,  and  that  living  far  away  from  our  day  school,  in  like  manner, 
excludes  them  from  its  benefits.  Again,  there  are  others  whose  parents  are  ever  on 
the  move,  and  who,  as  occasion  offers,  attend  white  schools  at  or  near  Georgetown. 

Both  schools  have  been  in  session  ten  and  one-quarter  months  daring  the  year,  and 
I  can  speak  very  favorably  of  the  results  obtained. 

I  have  an  efficient  corps  of  instrnctors  who  have  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Report  of  W.  E.  TaVbott,  Agent,  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory. 

The  school  is  under  the  management,  according  to  contract,  with  the  "  bnreaa  of 
Catholic  Indian  missions,"  and  most  ably  conducted  under  the  direct  nianagemcnt  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  one  priest  as  principal  and  head  teacher.  The  labore  at- 
tached to  such  an  institution  are  arduous,  bnt  all  things  considered  the  children  have 
been  very  thoroughly  instructed.  The  buildings  need  to  be  enlarged  and  some  im- 
portant repairs  made  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  I  have  applied  to  the  honorable 
Commissioner  for  funds  for  that  purpose.  I  am  gratified  to  state,  however,  that  the 
children  have  been  made  quite  comfortable  under  the  circnmstances. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  ^^fs- 

Report  of  Thomas  Priestly,  Agent,  Takima  Agency,  Washington  Territory. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  brief  report  of  the  indostrial  boanJing- 
achool  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

The  buildings  nsed  for  school  purposes  are  four  in  number,  consisting  of  one  com- 
fortable two-story  school-hpuse,  capable  of  accommodatiug  abont  150  pupils,  and  snp- 
plied  with  a  fair  quality  of  school  fnrniture,  books,  etc. ;  one  two-story  dormitory  for 
boys,  the  lower  story  of  which  is  divided  into  three  rooms,  two  used  as  sitting  or  stody 
rooms  and  one  as  bath-room  ;  the  npper  rooms  are  used  as  sleeping  apartments  forth* 
larger  boys ;  one  comfortable  buildiug,  one  and  one-half  stories  high,  now  used  as  • 
hospital,  and  well  adapted  for  such  purposes;  one  large  boarding-Soose,  two  I 
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There  or?  six  da^  sohools  on  the  reservation,  and  the  Government  is  preparing  to 
build  a  large-boarding  school  for  their  ose,  which  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  them. 

Seport  of  J.  F.  Gregory,  Agent,  La  PoinU  Agency,  WUoonmn. 

The  schools  of  this  agency  daring  the  past  year  have  been  under  the  charge  of  effi- 
cient instrnctors,  and  their  success  has  been  deserved.  The  Indians  all  evince  •■ 
greater  interest  in  edacationat  work  than  ever  before,  and  seem  to  understand  that 
only  through  punctuality  and  diligence  can  any  excellence  be  attained. 

Two  schools,  one  at  Bad  River  reservation  and  one  at  Lac  Courtes  Oreilles  reserva- 
tion, conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  liad  contracts  whereby  they 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  97.50  per  qnartur  for  each  pupil  instructed.  They  have  ao- 
complished  good  work,  and  their  average  attendance  has  been  good.  Last  winter  I 
was  authorized  to  purchase,  at  a  price  of  $600  from  the  board  of  foreign  missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  mission  bonse  owned  by  them  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
reservation.  This  has  been  used  for  a  school-house,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on 
the  laid  one,  which  was  very  poor. 

Beport  of  Thomas  M.  Jones,  Agent,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming  Territory. 

The  bnilding  of  the  agency  school  has  Just  been  repaired;  the  gable  end,  having 
bulged  out,  had  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt. 

The  school  began  the  year  in  a  prosperous  and  flonrishiug  condition,  but  by  a 
change  made  in  the  superintendent  in  November  for  a  while  continued  its  prosperity, 
and  I  bad  hoped  it  would  even  improve  on  its  commencement  prospects,  but  in  a  short 
time  it  turns  ont  that  the  superintendent  neglected  his  duties,  his  school  was  not 
kept  op  to  the  proper  standard  of  discipline  and  morality,  and  he  persevered  in  med- 
dling more  in  agency  matters  than  attencKng  to  his  school  duties,  hence  the  school 
for  a  while  was  a  failure  until  it  fell  into  new  bands  by  the  removal  of  the  discordant 
elements,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session  a  return  to  its 
previous  satisfactory  condition.  , 

nOMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  St.  Stephen's  school,  about  30  miles  from  the  agency,  has  constructed  a  very 
large  building  at  groat  expense,  but  through  neglect  of  contractors  and  a  treachetoos 
soil,  after  reaching  the  fourth  story  towards  eompletiou,  the  building  is  found  iuseenre 
and  useless  for  the  purposes,  and  has  been  rejected  and  will  be  torn  down,  and  wheu 
they  begin  to  rebuild,  a«  uo  proper  site  can  be  had  ou  the  land  assigned,  I  shall  have 
to  select  another  outside  of  the  assignment.  The  energy,  pluck,  and  money  which  this 
church  is  using  is  bound  in  the  end  to  lead  to  most  satisfactory  results,  and  with  400 
Arapahoe  aud  200  .Shoshono  ohildreu  of  school  age,  there  is  ample  room  for  even  more 
schools  than  wo  now  have  established,  and  I  could  take  in  100  more  scholars  than  now 
attend  the  agency  school  if  the  buildings  estimated  for  could  be  granted.  • 

The  industrial  teacher  has  displayed  such  kuowledt;e  and  experience  in  farming 
and  in  inducing  the  Indian  boys  to  work  that  wo  have  had  more  vegetables  than 
could  be  consiiiiied  by  the  school,  and  15,000  pounds  of  potatoes  were  issued  to  the 
tribes  for  seed  which  had  been  raised  in  this  way,  and  which  had  to  be  bought  with 
moneys  furnished  by  your  office  heretofore. 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  present  agency  and  school  employes  give  entire 
satisfaction,  and  have  co-operated  with  me  in  my  work. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 


•  Washington,  D.  C,  January  28, 1888. 
Sm :  We  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  May  17, 1882. 
No  change  of  the  membership  of  the  board  has  been  made  during 
tiie  year. 

We  have  given  careful  attention,  as  required  by  law,  to  the  inspection 
of  goods  purchased  for  the  Indian  service,  as  well  as  to  the  inspection 
of  agencies  and  other  branches  of  the  service,  so  far  as  could  be  done 
with  the  means  at  our  disposal. 

The  reception  of  bids  and  the  award  of  contracts  for  supplies,  instead 
of  being  done  entirely  in  New  York  City,  asr  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  years  'v^ith  but  one  exception,  was  divided  between  Saint  Louis 
and  New  York.  The  bids  for  subsistence,  transportation,  and  stock  cat- 
tle were  opened  in  the  former  city,  and  those  for  all  other  goods  in  the 
latter. 

In  Saint  Louis  the  meeting  was  held  for  this  purpose  on  the  12th  of 
April,  in  t^e  Commercial  Exchange,  when  184  proposals  for  subsistence 
and  transportation  and  9  for  stock  cattle  were  opened  and  read  in  pub- 
lic, and  awards  were  made  in  all  cases,  except  for  a  portion  of  the  trans. 
portatioD  where  the  rates  were  deemed  too  high,  and  it  was  decided  to 
reject  the  bids  and  readvertise. 

In  New  York  City,  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  284  proposals  for  Indjan 
goods  were  ojiened  and  publicly  read,  as  usual.  After  careful  inspec- 
rioQ  of  tfa6  samples  presented,  awards  were  made  for  such  as  seemed 
best  suited  for  the  service.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  bids  were 
received  and  oi)ened  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  some  of  the 
Northwestern  agencies.  The  rates  were  much  lower  than  those  pre- 
n'onsly  offered  and  rejected  at  Saint  Louis,  and  awards  were  made. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  anything  was  gained  by  the  experiment 
f  dividing  this  business  and  transferring  a  part  of  it  to  the  West, 
'ossibly  a  few  more  bids  for  beef  were  received  than  would  have  been 
iceived  in  New^  York,  but  all  the  contractors  with  whom  we  conversed 
iformed  us  that  they  would  have  made  the  same  offers  in  the  one  city 
i  in  the  other.  The  expense  of  transacting  the  business  in  two  places 
as  mach  greater,  and  the  gain,  if  any,  did  not,  in  our  opinion,  com- 
jnsate  for  the  increased  outlay  of  time  and  money. 
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INSPEOTION  OF  AOENOIES  ASH  SCHOOLS. 

Daring  the  year  Commissioner  Gates  has  made  a  carefal  examination 
of  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  all  its  departments  of  instroc- 
tion  and  industrial  training.  Commissioner  Smiley  has  inspected  the 
school  at  Lawrence,  Kans.  Commissioner  Waldby  has  visited  the 
agencies  of  southern  Dakota  and  those  of  Nebraska,  and  inspected  the 
methods  of  administering  the  agency  business,  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  schools,  the  efficiency  of  agents,  teachers,  and  other  Govern- 
ment employes,  and  the  progress  of  the  Indians  in  farming.  Ho  also 
made  special  inquiry  as  to  the  employment  and  progress  of  students 
returned  from  Eastern  and  other  industrial  schools.  Commissioner 
Walker  has  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  northern  Dakota,  giving 
attention  to  all  matters  of  interest  in  that  region,  especially  to  educa- 
tion. Eeports  in  detail  of  the  last  two  of  these  visits  and  inspections 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  We  invite  special  attention  to  some 
suggestions  and  recommendations  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Waldby.  One 
relates  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Indian  students  returned  from 
Eastern  and  other  schools.  While  but  few  of  them  go  back  to  the  old- 
time  ways,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  great  majority  do  exert  a  civiliz- 
ing and  beneficial  influence,  there  are  some,  as  might  be  expected,  who 
have  not  the  moral  courage  and  stamina  to  withstand  the  derision  and 
opprobrium  which  meet  them  on  their  return. 

Their  great  need  is  proper  employment.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difScult  as  their  number  increases  to  find  for  all  these  young  men 
and  women  such  suitable  positions  as  they  have  been  educated  to  fill. 
The  trades  are  already  overdone,  and  opportunities  for  positions  as 
teachers  and  missionaries  are  restricted  to  few  applicants.  It  is  recom- 
mended therefore  that  a  mach  larger  per  cent,  of  the  boys  be  trained  to 
cultivate  the  soil  and  to  become  practical  farmers ;  that  they  be  taught 
the  use  of  tools,  the  methods  of  making  ordinary  repairs,  and  of  doing 
all  work  incidental  to  the  farm.  The  girls  should  be  instructed  in  clean- 
liness, cooking,  laundry  work,  mending,  and  plain  sewing.  In  both 
sexes  inculcate  good  habits  and  morals,  and  impress  upon  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  labor,  and  the  value  and  blessings  of  farm  ownership  and  a 
home  of  their  own.  There  would  not  then  be  found  such  lack  of  employ- 
ment and  disposition  on  the  partof  the  returned  Indian  students  to  labor 
as  is  now  said  to  exist.  Employment  at  farming  could  readily  be  ob- 
tained, and  would  soon  afford  ample  provision  for  their  wants.  But  to 
attain  this  desirable  result,  it  is  manifest  that  some  help  is  needed  at 
the  start.  The  young  men  and  women  who  go  from  the  comforts  of  tbe 
boa^iog-school  need  a  more  decent  abode  than  the  filthy  tepee  of  their 
parents,  and  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  they  must  have  tools  to 
work  with.  To  a  limited  extent  these  requisites  can  be  furnished  by 
the  Indian  Bureau  out  of  the  regular  appropriations.  But  to  suppte- 
ment  this  Government  aid  there  is  room  for  all  the  friends  of  tbe  In<Uan 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made,  which 
deserves  honorable  mention.  The  ladies  of  the  Connecticut  and  Wash- 
ington branches  of  the  Women's  N^ational  Indian  Association  have  taken 
up  this  work,  and  have  settled  two  couples  of  Hampton  students  in 
homes  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  by  lending  them  money  to  build  houses 
and  break  their  ground  for  farming.  .  How  the  new  plan  worts  is  re- 
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gent  farming  is  being  done  by  the  reservation  Indians,  whose  lands 
border  on  or  lie  near  to  those  owned  and  ander  cultivation  by  the  white 
farmers,  he  suggests  that  the  land-in-severalty  bill  might  be  advantage- 
ously supplemented  by  a  provision  for  the  settlement  among  the  Indians 
of  a  limited  number  of  white  farmers  upon  each  reservation,  after  Indian 
allotments  are  first  made  or  provided  for.  The  Indians,  while  not  good 
planners,  are  adept  imitators.  If,  therefore,  a  few  white  farmers  of  good 
character  and  thrifty  habits  conld  be  introduced,  the  Indians  might 
profit  firom  their  methods,  and  by  observation  of  their  skill  in  farming 
and  of  their  mode  of  living  might  learn  better  than  in  any  other  way 
both  how  to  work  and  how  to  make  home  more  cleanly  and  comfortable. 
They  would  also  find  some  profitable  employment  with  the  whites;  the 
children  of  both  races  would  mingle  together  in,  school  and  the  ))ro<%88 
of  civilization  and  education  would  go  on  much  more  rapidly  than  is 
possible  on  the  exclusive  reservation  plan.  Of  course,  during  the  transi- 
tion period,  careful  safe-guards  must  be  provided  to  protect  the  Indian 
farmer  both  from  himself  and  from  the  possible  cupidity  which  the  love 
of  gain  inspires  in  the  thrifty  Anglo-Saxon.  To  induce  families  of  the 
right  stamp  to  settle  among  the  Indians,  ahd  instruct  and  enconrage 
them  by  example,  provision  would  be  requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
permanent  title  to  the  lands  cultivated  by  white  farmers  on  conditions 
similar  to  those  specified  in  the  general  homestead  laws. 

MEETINGS  AND  OONFEBENOES. 

Besides  the  meetings  before  reported  in  Saint  Louis  and  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  supplies,  we  have 
held  two  conferences  with  friends  of  Indian  civilization,  one  at  Mohonk 
Lake  and  the  other  in  this  city.  The  Mohonk  Conference  was  attended 
by  more  than  100  persons  invited  by  Commissioner  Smiley  as  his  guests, 
besides  many  others  drawn  thither  by  their  interest  in  the  objects  of 
the  meeting.  The  conference  continued  three  days,  and  the  discussions 
took  a  wide  range,  but  the  prominent;  topics  considered  were — 

First  How  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  severalty  law,  and 
what  further  legislation  is  needed  for  that  end. 

Second.  The  best  method  of  education  in  Indian  schools,  whether  in 
the  English  language  exclusively  or  in  part  by  the  use  of  the  Indian 
vernacular. 

THE  LAND-IN-SETEEALTT  BILL. 

This  bill,  which  became  a  law  on  the  8th  of  February,  1887,  is  a  great 
step  in  advance  in  our  Indian  policy,  and  the  day  when  it  was  approved 
by  the  President  may  be  called  the  Indian  emancipation  day.  The 
measure  gives  to  the  Indian  the  possibility  to  become  a  man  instead  of 
remaining  a  "  ward  of  the  Government."  It  affords  to  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  for  himself  and  his  family  a  home,  and  to  live  among  bis 
equals  a  manly  and  independent  life.  It  offers  to  him  the  protection  of 
law  ^nd  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship. 

It  is  plainly  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  bill  to  abrogate  the  Indian 
tribal  organization,  to  abolish  the  reservation  system,  and  to  place  the 
Indians  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  citizens  of  the  country. 

We  do  not  look  for  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  all  this.  T1>e 
law  is  only  the  seed,  whose  germination  and  growth  will  be  a  slow  pro- 
cess, and  we  must  wait  patiently  for  its  mature  fruit.  There  are  diffi- 
culties and  perplexing  questions  to  be  settled  and  conflicting  interests 
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And  what  the  teacher  aud  the  missionary  ought  to  be  in  character, 
so  ought  to  be  every  agent  and  physician  and  clerk  and  farmer  and 
laborer  employed  in  the  Indian  service.  Every  one  should  be  pledged 
to  total  abstinence  &om  intoxicating  liquors,  from  profanity,  and  evei; 
evil  habit.  With  a  service  pure  aud  earnest  and  faithful,  we  believe 
that  the  severalty  act  will  be  the  best  boon  ever  granted  by  oar  Gov- 
ernment to  tiie  Indian  race. 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

Possibly  some  slight  modifications  of  the  severalty  act  may  be  foand 
advisable  after  further  experience  in  its  execution.  It  may  become  ne- 
cessary to  grant  larger  tracts  of  land  to  some  tribes,  the  Navajoes  for 
example,  who  inhabit  a  sterile  region,  and  must  roam  over  a  large 
country  to  find  pasturage  for  their  flocks  aud  herds.  Beyond  this,  and 
the  suggestion  we  have  already  made  as  to  the  settlement  of  carefully 
selected  farmers  among  the  Indians,  we  now  think  of  but  two  matters 
upon  which  additional  legislation  is  needed.  One  relates  to  courts  of 
justice.  The  Indians  being  made  citizens,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  States  and  Territories  where  they  reside,  it  is  essential  to  their  pro- 
tection that  the  courts  be  made  accessible  to  them.  Those  now  held 
are  in  many  instances  far  away  from  the  reservations  and  out  of  reach, 
for  the  Indians  can  not  pay  the  cost  of  appealing  to  them  for  jastioe. 
Temporary  relief  might  be  found  in  legalizing  the  existing  *'  courts  of 
Indian  offenses,"  as  Commissioner  Atkins  suggests.  But  the  time  will 
come  when  the  Indians  will  not  be  an  isolated  people ;  when,  after  they 
have  received  their  allotments  and  homesteads,  the  surplus  lands  will  be 
occupied  by  others,  who  would  not  be  subject  to  the  decisions  of  Indian 
courts.  It  seems,  therefore,  wiser  to  extend  the  existing  judiciary  sys- 
tem, and  to  establish  courts  within  the  reach  of  all.  Unless  provision 
of  some  kind  is  made  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  for  the  trial  of 
civil  suits,  we  shall  have  the  same  deplorable  conditions  as  have  long 
existed  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  other  matter  needing  the  attention  of  Congress  relates  to  the 
costs  of  conducting  courts,  and  of  public  improvements  in  the  Indian 
country.  The  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  are  exempt  from  taxati<Hi 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  Indian  lias  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  but  is  exempt,  in  large  measure,  from  the 
burdens  of  citizenship. 

The  country  where  he  lives  will  be  organized  into  counties  and 
towns.  Courts  must  be  established,  public  buildings  erected,  roads 
opened,  and  bridges  built.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  white 
citizens  of  these  counties  and  towns  will  pay  willingly  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  these  public  services  and  improvemepts.  It  is  not  just  to 
require  it;  nor  is  it  just  to  require  the 'States  and  Territories  to  as- 
sume this  burden.  Hence,  so  long  as  Indian  lands  are  exempted  from 
taxation  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  provision  should  be  made 
by  the  United  States  for  re-imbursing  to  the  States  and  Territories  tie 
amount  which  they  will  lose  by  such  exemption.  With  these  sim^ 
additions,  we  believe  that  the  severalty  act  can  bo  carried  oat  with 
most  beneficial  results  to  the  Indains  and  to  our  entire  country. 

In  view  of  the  new  condition  of  Indian  affairs  brought  iibout  by  tkm 

act,  some  earnest  friends  of  the  Indians  have  proposetl  ra^lical  changoi 

u  the  entire  service.   One  plan,  elaborated  by  Professor  Thayer,  of  tfae 

ambridge  Law  School,  is  to  abolish  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  transHer 
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Again,  in  1881,  alluding  to  the  order  of  Commissioner  Price,  we  said: 

The  policy  adopted  of  teachirig  only  English  in  tho  Government  Kchools  is  eminently 
wise.  To  live  in  friendly  relations  with  his  neighbors,  and  to  transact  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  to  become  a  usefnl  American  citizen,  tlie  Indian  ninst  know  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  country.  Many  keen-witted  Indians  see  this.  Said  an  old  chief 
in  Oregon:  "My  father  left  me  1,400  ponies;  if  he  had  sold  the  ponies  and  sent  me  to 
school  to  learn  white  man's  talk  I  should  be  better  off  now."  We  have  visited  reser- 
vations where  schools  have  been  in  operation  sixty  years,  and  yet  we  were  obliged  to 
address  tbs  people  through  an  interpreter. 

"  We  can  not  afford,"  it  has  been  said,  "  to  raise  any  more  Indians  in  this  country.' 
And  yet,  accepting  tlie  old  fiction  that  Indians  are  foreigners,  we  have  already  raised 
two  generations  of  Indians  by  unwise  theories  of  education,  and  have  kept  them  in 
isolation,  shut  up  from  intercourse  with  civilized  communities  about  tbem  by  tb« 
strongest  and  highest  possible  wall  of  partition.  A  better  system  is  now  in  use,  and 
we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  English  books  and  the  English  language 
will  be  exclusively  taught  in  Indian  schools. 

We  see  no  reason  to  revoke  or  to  modify  these  words.  The  new  life 
upon  which  the  Indian  is  now  entering  malies  an  En^flish  edacatiou 
more  important  to  him  than  ever  before.  The  recent  orders  may  seem 
somewhat  sweeping  and  arbitrary,  especially  in  their  application  to 
those  schools  which  are  supported  by  mission  boards  or  by  Indians  with- 
out expense  to  the  Government;  biit  they  have  been  greatly  misonder- 
stood.  They  have  been  interpreted  to  forbid  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  all  religious  exercises  in  the  vernacular.  Some  of  the  oflBcers  of  the 
Department  appear  to  have  given  them  this  construction.  It  is  reported 
that  United  States  Inspector  Bannister,  in  October  last,  directed  the 
liev.  Thomas  L.  Riggs,  missionary  in  Dakota,  to  close  the  mission  day- 
schools  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  with  the  further  injunction  that  even  if 
no  school  is  kept  daily  religious  services  (in  Dakota)  will  not  be  allowed. 
Some  other  instances  of  this  kind  are  reported.  We  do  not  believe  that 
such  extreme  action  was  intended  or  is  justified  by  the  orders  of  the 
Indian  OfBce.  We  are  sure  there  is  Bo  wish  to  restrict  in  any  way  re- 
ligious liberty  or  to  interfere  with  religious  exercises. 

The  orders  as  we  read  them  refer  to  schools  attended  by  children,  and 
they  forbid  the  teaching  of  such  children  to  read  and  write  the  Indian 
languages;  they  forbid  the  teaching  of  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  other  branches  of  common  school  education  in  the  vernacular,  and 
of  course  the  use  of  school  books  printed  in  the  vernacular.  They 
require  that  English  shall  be  the  language  of  conversation  in  the 
schools,  but  it  would  be  an  extreme  construction  to  say  that  the  teacher 
must  never  explain  the  meaning  of  an  English  word  by  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  if  he  is  able  to  use  it.  With  regard  to  the  few  small  missioD 
schools  on  reservations  which  have  no  Government  support,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  orders  might  be  wisely  modified  or  suspended 
until  those  who  support  such  schools  can  make  arrangements  to  employ 
English  teachers.*  The  school  facilities  being  now  sufUcient  for  only 
about  one-third  of  the  Indian  children  of  school  age,  every  effort  for 
their  education  should  be" welcomed.  A  little  teaching  even  in  the  ver- 
nacular is  better  than  no  instruction.  At  the  samQ  time  we  would  urge 
the  mission  boards  to  conform  as  soon  as  x>ossible  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Indian  Commissioner.  All  admit  that  the  English  language  must  be 
brought  to  the  front  at  the  earliest  i)ossible  moment.  All  admit  the 
wisdom  of  requiring  its  exclusive  use  in  the  Government  schools.  If 
an  English  education  is  best  for  the  14,000  pupils  enrolled  in  Govern- 
ment, why  is  it  not  best  for  the  400  pupils  enrolled  iu  the  mission 

hools? 


*  The  orders  have  been  modified  by  Commissioner  Atkins. 
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INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  onr  report  of  last  year  we  called  attention,  as  we  had  done  often 
before,  to  the  sad  conditiou  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  soutbem  Califor- 
nia, and  of  the  Kound  Valley  Indians  in  northern  California.  We  urged 
the  passage  of  bills  then  pending  for  their  relief.  Both  were  passed  in 
the  Senate,  bnt  Congress  adiourned  without  action  upon  them  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  also  urged  acction  by  the  Executive  to 
clear  the  reservations  of  those  Indians  of  intruders  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  encroachments  of  squatters  and  cattle  men.  Orders  to  this 
efi'ect  were  issued  very  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  In  the 
case  of  the  Mission  Indians  these  orders  have  been  to  some  extent  car- 
ried out,  and  the  people  still  retain  possession  of  their  ancestral  homes. 
But  suits  for  ejectment  against  some  of  them  are  now  pending  in  the 
courts,  and  but  for  the  help  of  the  Indian  Bights  Association  and  the 
Boston  Association  they  would  have  very  little  prospect  of  success  in 
the  defense  of  their  rights.*    Legislation  is  still  needed  in  their  behalf. 

In  the  Kound  Valley  case  the  order  for  the  removal  of  trespassers  has 
not  been  successful,  and  they  still  hold  and  use  almost  the  entire  reser- 
vation. Refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Interior  Department,  a 
military  force  was  detailed  by  General  Howard  to  eject  them;  bnt  the 
oflBcer  in  command  was  met  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  with  a  writ  of 
injunction  issued  by  the  county  court,  and  telegraphed  to  General 
Howard  for  instructions.  General  Howard  telegraphed  to  the  War 
]>epartment  and  was  ordered  to  withdraw  his  troops  and  wait  for  a 
settlement  of  the  case  in  the  courts.  The  Department  of  Justice  then 
instmcted  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  California  to  take 
charge  of  the  case,  and  by  him  it  was  transferred  to  the  United  States 
district  court,  where  it  is  now  pending.  The  attorney  seems  to  have 
bnt  very  little  hope  of  securing  justice  to  the  Indians  through  the  courts 
of  California.  Thus  a  people,  peaceable  and  nnoffending,  able  and 
willing  to  support  themselves,  are  dispossessed  of  their  rightful  property 
and  driven  to  starvation  or  to  dependence  on  the  Government  while 
the  intrnding  thieves  hold  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  intrenched  be- 
hind the  decrees  of  the  courts  bid  defiance  to  Executive  orders  and  to 
the  Army  of  the  United  States.  Once  in  California  the  order  of 
vigilantes  inflicted  summary  punishment  upon  thieves  and  robbers. 
But  there  are  no  vigilantes  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Indians.  The 
story  of  the  injustice  and  wrongs  endured  by  the  Round  Valley  In- 
dians is  as  dark  as  any  chapter  in  the  century  of  dishonor.  It  is  all 
on  record  in  the  Indian  OfiQce,  and  we  know  that  no  effort  has  been 
spared  by  that  oflice  to  give  relief  and  to  secure  the  permanent  rights 
of  these  Indians.  The  responsibility  now  rests  upon  the  United  States 
Congress.  The  remedy  for  all  these  evils  and  troubles  is  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  was  before  the  last  Congress.  The  same  bill,  with 
slight  modifications,  ha«  been  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Allairs  for  the  action  of  the  present  Congress.  It  ought  to  receive  early 
attention  and  to  feecome  a  law  without  delay.t 

*  Tbe  Saboba  case  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Indians. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written  tbe  following  emphatic  message  has  been  sent  to  both 
honses  of  Congress  by  the  President : 

To  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Itepre$entative» : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  commnnication,  of  the  23d  nltimo,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  submitting  a  dran^ht  of  a  bill  "to  provide  for  the  redaction  of  tbe  Ronnd 
Valley  Indian  Reservation,  m  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes,"  with 
Mooompanying  papers  lelatlog  thereto.  The  dqcnments  thns  submitted  exhibit  ex- 
tenalTe  and  entirely  n^jnatiSsble  eooroachments  npon  landii  set  apart  for  IndiMi 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Onr  recommendations  therefore  are — 

(1)  The  early  passage  of  the  Round  Valley  and  Mission' Indian  bills. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  conrts  at  points  accessible  to  all  Indians. 

(3)  Provision  for  the  expenses  of  conrts  and  public  improvements,  so 
long  as  Indian  lands  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

(4)  Provision  for  assisting  graduates  of  training  schools  and  other 
deserving  Indians  in  building  homes. 

(5)  The  application  of  civil-service  principles  to  all  appointments  in 
the  Indian  service. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

Chairman. 

E.  Whittlesey, 

Secretary. 

Albert  K.  Smiley. 

Merrill  E.  Gates. 

Wm.  MoMichael. 

John  Charlton. 

Wm.  H.  Waldby. 

Wm.  H.  Morgan. 

James  Lidoebwood. 

Wm.  D.  Walkeh. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

occnpancy,  and  diacIoRe  a  disregard  of  Indian  rights  so  long  continaed  that  the  GoT- 
ernment  can  not  further  temporize  without  positive  dishonor.  Efforts  to  dislodge 
trespassers  npon  these  lands  have  in  some  oases  been  resisted  npon  the  ground  that 
certain  moneys  due  from  the  Government  for  improvements  have  not  been  paid.  So 
far  as  this  claim  is  well  founded  the  sum  necessary  to  extinguish  the  same  should  l>e 
at  once  appropriated  aud  paid.  In  other  cases  the  position  of  these  intruders  is  oue 
of  simple  and  bare- faced  wrong-doing,  plainly  questioning  the  inclination  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  its  dependent  Indian  wards  and  its  ability  to  maintain  itself  in 
the  guaranty  of  such  protection. 

These  intruders  should  forthwith  feel  the  weight  of  the  Government's  power.  I 
earnestly  commend  the  situation  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians  occupying  the  reser- 
vation named  to  the  early  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  ask  for  the  bill  herewith 
transmitted  careful  and  prompt  attention. 

Qbovkb  Clkvblani). 

ExBCUiTVE  Mansion,  January  5, 1888. 
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The  United  States  Government  warehouse  at  New  York  daring  the  past  year  has 
been  xuider  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  R.  Wilbon. 

In  New  York  the  number  of  bids  received  was  273. 

The  awards  of  contracts  are  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affa'xs.  Commis- 
sioner Atkins  attended  personaliy  to  making  the  awards,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hassler  and 
by  your  committee. 

The  number  of  contracts  awarded  was  216. 

The  business  of  the  Government  warehoose  at  New  York  from  July  1, 1887,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1887,  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  packages  of  assorted  merchandise  shipped 26,606 

Weightofsaid  merchandise pounds..  3,834,499 

The  shipments  from  various  points  in  the  West  thus  far  reported  were — 

Packtiges 10,371 

Weight pounds..  2,220,704 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  number  and  weight  of  additional  packages  still  to  be  re- 
ported by  Inspector  Cooper. 

Sometimes  Indian  agents  in  making  requisitions  for  supplies  of  clothing,  etc,  are 
not  sufficiently  explicit  in  stating  the  particular  sizes  required.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  loss  from  sending  the  wrong  sizes,  agents  are  requested  to  specify  the  exact  sizes  re- 
quired, particularly  in  hosiery,  boots,  shoes,  bats,  caps,  and  clothing. 

Your  committee  respectfully  recommend  that  all  bids  and  propolis  for  snpplies  for 
the  Indian  service  be  opened  at  one  place  and  as  early  in  the  present  year  as  practicable. 
They  recommend  New  York  City  as  the  place  of  opening  the  bids  for  the  present  year 
1888.  They  are  of  opinion  that  opening  the  bids  in  one  place  attracts  more  bidders  and 
makes  greater  competition  among  them. 

Your  committee  renew  their  expre.ssion  of  hope  that  with  the  allotment  of  lands  in 
severalty  to  the  Indians,  and  the  increase  in  their  education  and  civilization,  the  amonnt 
of  mere  dependent  food  supplies  will  diminish,  and  that  the  efforts  of  supply  will  be 
more  and  more  directed  to  famishing  them  with  the  means  of  independent  labor  and 
education. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

William  McMichael, 
Chairman  of  the  Purchasing  Committee,  Board  of  Indian  Commismotun. 

General  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

Chairman  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


B. 

BEPOBT  OF  WILLIAM  B.  WALDBT. 

Adbian,  Avf/via  15, 1887. 
See:  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  June  14,  1887,  requesting  me  to  visit  the  In- 
dian agencies  and  schools  in  southern  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and  to  inspect  all  matteis 
connected  with  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  giving  special  attention  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Dawes  severalty  bill  and  to  the  condition  of  students  returned  fixim  Eastem 
schools,  I  lefl  Adrian  Jnly  6,  reaching  Pierre,  Dak.,  via  Chic^o  and  Saint  Panl,  in  the 
evening  of  the  9th.  I  left  Pierre  the  same  night  and  drove  to  Oahe,  16  miles,  where  an 
Indian  industrial  school,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  is 
located,  and  which  is  in  very  successful  operation.  It  is  under  the  mani4^ment  of  Key. 
T.  L.  Riggs,  whom  I  had  hoped  to  meet,  but  found  that  he  was  absent,  prosecuting  his 
labors  elsewhere  on  the  reservation.  I  was  cordialUy  entertained  by  his  estimable  wife 
and  household  until  Monday  morning,  the  11th.  I  learned  that  the  school  here  has  had 
an  attendance  of  some  40  Indian  children,  all  Siouxs,  ages  ranging  from  six  to  eighteen 
years.    At  present  the  school  is  closed,  this  being  the  vacation  period. 

CHEYENNE  EIVEE  AGENCY. 

July  11 1  drove  to  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  and  there  met  Mr.  Charles  E.  Mc- 
Chesney,  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  by  whom  I  was  accompanied  through  the 
agency  grounds  and  to  an  inspection  of  the  supplies,  buildings,  and  matters  generaUy 
appertaining  to  the  agency.  Fortunately  foir  my  obsiervation,  it  was  ration-day  f«  "•• 
nearly  3,000  Indians  nnder  bia  charge,  and  I  witnessed  the  issae  of  snppliei  to  thelai|i 
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I  also  noticed  that  it  was  being  devonred  law  by  many  of  the  Indians,  and  in  a  wiimnnf 
most  disgosting  and  sickening  to  the  average  white  beholder.  I  claim  that  squaws  and 
Indian  girls  should  at  least  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  vicinity  of  th«  slanghter-hoose 
and  the  sight  of  and  familiarity  with  its  objectionable  features,  and  that  male  Indians 
be  compelled  to  first  receive  and  cleanse  (?)  such  o^l,  with  a  somewhac  more  seeming 
approach  to  decency,  beibre  the  females  are  allowed  to  commence  the  process  of  curing 
the  "choice  morsel,"  as  it  is  generally  claimed  the  Indian  considers  it,  and  which  asser- 
tion I  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  I  do  not  mention  these  as  matters  peculiar  to  this  or 
any  other  one  agency,  for  I  presume  the  same  plan  has  been  in  general  practice  for  long 
years.  But  does  not  such  repeated  exhibitions  and  examples  of  cmelty  and  depravity 
tend  to  keep  the  whole  tribe  demoralized,  and  is  it  not  particularly  debasing  to  the 
younger  members  thereof?  That  it  has  no  tendency  to  inspire  the  returned  students 
from  Hampton,  Carlisle  and  elsewhere  with  elevated  impressions  is  certain ;  that  it 
does  tend  to  dispirit  them  would  be  reasonable  to  assume. 

I  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Agent  McChesney  and  his  amiable  wife  at  thm 
pleasant  home  daring  my  stay.  On  the  12th  I  left  for  Pierre,  arriving  there  in  the  even- 
ing. On  the  13th  I  left  Pierre  by  rail,  necessarily  remained  overnight  at  Mitdidl,  and 
arrived  at  Chamberlain  about  noon  of  the  14th. 

CBOW  CBEEK  AGENCY. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  Jujy  15  I  drove  up  the  river  to  Crow  Creek  Agency, 

and  met  Mr.  W.  W.  Anderson,  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  who  seemed  pleased  at 
my  visit  and  took  much  pains  to  impart  information.  As  he  is  agent  also  of  the  Lower 
Bmli^  Indians,  reference  will  occasionally  be  had  to  that  reservation  also. 

The  number  of  Indians  at  Crow  Creek  is  from  1,000  to  1,100,  and  at  Lower  Brul£ 
1,200  to  1,300 — possibly  2,400  all  told.  At  the  Crow  Creek  Agency  industrial  boarding 
school  60  pupils  have  been  in  attendance  the  past  year,  being  all  that  could  be  accom- 
modated. Good  results  have  been  obtained  and  Agent  Anderson  would  like  to  make 
additions  and  extensions  to  the  building,  sufficient  to  accommodate  doable  the  present 
number  of  pupils.  The  children  are  ready  and  anxious  to  attend  if  provision  can  be 
made  for  them.  From  200  to  250  children  of  the  Indian  farmers  living  on  the  allotted 
lands  are  willing  to  attend  school,  but  are  denied  the  privilege,  as  the  school-houses 
would  necessarily  be  too  iar  apart.  Mission  schools  have  increased  two  in  number. 
.  As  farmers,  the  Crow  Creek  Indians  are  far  ahead  of  the  Lower  Brales  and  are  progress- 
ing rapidly;  but  the  latter  are  doing  better  this  year,  and  the  anxiety  to  take  lands  in 
severalty  is  on  the  increase  at  both  reservations.  I  rode  many  miles  with  Agent  Ander- 
son into  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  to  see  these  Indians  attheit  homes  and  to  view  their 
farms,  houses,  and  crops.  The  agent  has  built  17  new  farm  houses  and  made  other  farm 
houses  comfortable  to  the  number  of  about  100  during  the  past  year.  I  was  quite  sar- 
prised  to  see  such  improvements  and  to  find  so  many  pieces  in  crops.  These  Indians  are 
doing  remarkably  well,  and  their  success  stimulates  desire  for  more  farm  allotments.  As 
farmers  they  appear  happy  and  contented,  comparing  in  most  respects  favorably  with 
the  whites.  The  past  two  or  three  years  have  been  unfavorable  for  crop  raising,  and  yet 
these  agriculturists  are  doing  not  ooJy  fairly  well,  but  are  entitled  to  much  credit.  The 
lands  are  good  and  the  Indians  are  proud  of  their  farms,  horses,  and  cattle.  They  raise 
wheat,  oats,  and  corn,  and  the  latter  now  promises  well.  The  agent  is  erecting  a  grist- 
mill, which  is  to  be  in  operation  in  October.  Two  practical  farmers  are  employed  to  aid 
and  instruct  the  Indians — one  at  each  agency.  Indians  take  fair  care  of  agricultnral  im- 
plements, and  15  yoke  of  oxen  have  been  loaned  to  them  this  year.  In  issuing  cattle 
and  horses  at  both  agencies  the  endeavor  is  to  make  tliem  feel  that  the  Government 
helps  those  Indians  who  make  good  use  of  and  take  proper  care  of  the  stock.  They  are 
given  to  understand  that  they  must  eventually  become  self-supporting.  Esti^iates  for 
flour  have  been  reduced  from  130,000  pounds  last  year  to  50,000  pounds  this  year.  It 
is  proposed  to  erect  a  home  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  Indians. 

I  have  confidence  in  Agent  Anderson's  earnestness,  activity,  and  ability.  He  seems 
to  be  looking  closely  and  carefully  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  the  Government 
as  well,  and  impresses  me  as  being  an  exceeding  worthy  and  exemplary  worker  in  the 
cause. 

LOWER  BBULB. 

I  returned  to  Chamberlain  in  the  evening,  and  on  July  16  visited  Lower  Bmle,  ac- 
companied by  Agent  Anderson,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Tippett,  clerk  in  charge. 
The  agency  industrial  boarding  school  has  accommodations  for  Ijiirty  scholars,  and  has 
been  filled  to  its  capacity.  There  is  one  other  school  only  on  this  reservation,  a  CMnp 
school,  located  near  the  Missouri  River,  about  6  miles  below  the  agency,  at  the  moatb 
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ofWhite  Riyer.  It  is  condncted  by  Miss  £.  Goodale,  well  and  &Torably  known  ai 
earnest  educator  and  friend  of  the  Indian.  A  Hampton  boy,  who  is  a  good  repiesei 
tive  from  that  institution,  is  the  industrial  teacher  tor  the  boys,  and  Miss  TUesto 
missionary  and  veiy  able  assistant,  imparts  industrial  instruction  to  the  girls. 

The^  Brule  Indians  are  already  doing  considerable  farming,  and  the  progressive 
ment  is  in  &tot  of  further  surveys  and  allotments.  An  increased  number  are  i 
ready  to  take  land  in  severalty  and  commence  farming.  They  see  their  Crow  Ci 
neighbors  prospering,  and  it  creates  a  desire  to  follow  their  example.  New  surveys  1 
jost  commenced  on  the  Lower  Brule  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  lor  the  purpose  of  al 
ting  land  to  those  who  have  already  asked  for  it,  as  also  to  others  who  may  be  indc 
to  do  so.  Fair  crops  have  been  nused  and  the  farmers  now  own  horses  and  cattU 
considerable  nnmbers,  and  the  agent  baa  encouraged  them  by  issuing  some  oxen 
American  brood  mares.  Rations  are  gradually  being  cnt  down,  and  it  is  thought  i 
it  has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  Indians  to  industry. 

Some  60  children  have  been  sent  to  Hampton  from  these  two  agencies,  and  abon 
have  returned.  Of  the  latter,  Agent  Anderson  says  6  are  well  employed  and  others  I 
been  engaged  in  carpenter  work  and  difierene  industries,  but  as  a  rule  do  not  seem 
tltolarly  ambitions  to  labor.  The  reason  they  give  is  that  the  pay  is  not  sufSci 
They  roam  about  the  camps  and  agencies  doing  not  much  better  and  no  more  than  ot 
of  the  tribe.  They  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  the  necessity  for  labor  and  that  they 
not  have  food  and  clothing  without  laboring  for  them.  None  of  the  returned  girls  I 
fonnd  employment,  as  there  seems  nothing  for  them  to  do,  and  they  gradually  drop  I 
to  ways  and  habits  ot  the  tribe.  I  will  here  add  that  I  find  other  persons  who  syn 
tbize  with  and  defend  these  students  of  both  sexes,  and  say  they  are  no  worse  off  t 
might  be  expected.  That  the  lack  of  steady  employment  befitting  the  various  trade 
occupations  for  which  they  have  been  educated  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  t 
unstable  condition  would  seem  to  be  evident;  and,  in  this  connection,  it  was  with  pi 
nre  that  while  at  Brule  to-day  I  met  Miss  Grace  Howard,  of  New  York  City,  a  yo 
lady  whose  well-directed  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Indian  reformation  has  gained  for 
merited  prominence-  She  is  deeply  interested  in  the  work  and  endeavors  to  provide 
plojrment  for  the  Indian  girls  from  the  Eastern  schools,  and  among  other  j>roject6  sue 
plain  sewing,  making  clothing,  etc,  already  meditated  by  her,  that  of  dairying  is  ui 
consideration,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  is  not  practical  and  might  not  become  snc< 
fnl.  A  mission  site,  on  Crow  Creek,  some  12  miles  from  the  agency,  was  selected  for 
a  day  or  two  ago  and  a  building  will  be  erected.  A  little  church  or  chapel,  jiow  sti 
ing  at  the  creek,  some  3  miles  distant,  will  this  fall  or  winter  be  removed  bodily  to  ] 
Howard's  new  site.  I  returned  to  Chamberlain  in  the  evening,  and  on  the  17th 
there  by  rail.  I  was  compelled  to  remain  over  at  Mitchell  until  next  day  noon  for 
train,  and  arrived  at  Sprin^eld  the  next  evening,  the  18th. 

SAHTEE  AaEMCT. 

I  crossed  the  Missouri  River  the  same  night,  and  on  my  arrival  at  the  Santee  Agi 
was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Charles  Hill,  who  is  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  coi 
idated  Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  Agencies.  On  invitation,  his  hospitalities  -< 
thankfully  accepted  during  my  stay,  (hi  the  Santee  Reservation  there  are  now  al 
870  Indians,  aU  told.  They  are  mostly  farmers,  living  on  their  own  lands,  obta 
under  allotments  and  patents,  and  are  reasonably  successful.  The  lands  are  of  | 
soil',  well  adapted  to  crop-raising,  and  the  results  this  year  an  improvement  on  t 
of  former  years.  On  the  19th,  in  company  with  Agent  Hill,  I  drove  from  20  to  25  i 
among  these  Santee-Sionx  farmers,  and  the  evidences  of  civilization — the  large  nut 
of  acres  under  cultivation,  the  growing  crops,  comfortable  houses,  and  industry  of  t 
Indians — gave  me  a  pleasant  surprise.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wheat  and 
harvest,  and  reapers  were  in  operation,  and  Indians  were  busily  binding  the  sheaves 
doing  other  work  incident  to  the  harvest.  In  all  these  fields  there  was  not  one  v< 
man  to  be  seen;  all  were  Indians.  Many  fine  fields  of  growing  corn  were  notice* 
Fifteen  years  ago  only  these  Indians  were  in  village  or  camp  near  the  agency,  suppc 
wholly  by  Government  rations  and  supplies.  Now  about  4,000  acres  are  under  crop, 
rations  are  only  furnished  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  of  whom  there  are  about  60.  Wl 
change,  when  we  consider,  furthermore,  that  formerly  the  presence  of  these  Inc 
was  a  constant  menace  to  the  white  settlers,  and  that  while  some  of  the  older  of  t 
fiirmers  were  on  the  war-path  and  engaged  in  the  Minnesota  massacre  of  1862,  the^ 
now  employed  in  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  agriculture,  happy  and  contented,  in 
large  measure  adopting  the  social  and  bnsiness'habits  of  their  white  brethren,  and  d 
ooa  that  their  children  shall  be  partakers  in  the  blessings  of  an  education.  The  hi 
smiths,  carpenteis,  millers,  engineers,  harness-maker,  overseeing  farmer,  laundress,  a: 
ant  laandress,  assistant  seamstres.s,  and  assistant  cook  are  all  Indians. 
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There  is  one  Govemment  boarddng-achool,  averaging  75  to  80  scholars,  agea  ranging 
fiom  6  to  18  years;  attendance  regular  and  results  satisfactory.  I  called  at  the  indus- 
trial boarding-school  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  was  shown  throo;^ 
the  bnilding  by  Kev.  A.  L.  Biggs,  incharge.  It  has  capacity  for  some  15U  scholars,  but 
it  is  now  the  vacation  period.  There  were,  however,  two  classes  being  taoght  in  the 
primary  department,  and  -I  witnessed  with  interest  the  work  in  progress,  and  was  shown 
many  articles,  both  nsefol  and  ornamental,  the  handiwork  of  the  Indian  mechanics  and 
artisans  educated  at  the  institution.  There  is  one  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  school 
located  across  the  river  at  Springfield,  Dak.,  with  capacity  of  3U  scholars,  under  su- 
pervision of  the  San  tee  agent,  to  whom  reports  are  made;  said  to  be  doing  good  work. 
Also  one  day-school  at  the  Flaudreau  Agency,  with  36  scholars  enrolled,  and  an  average 
attendanc«  of  about  20;  said  to  be  a  Buccessihl  school. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  bnilt  for  the  Santee  Indian  farmers  13  houses, 
for  the  Foncas  5,  and  at  Flaudreau  3.  The  Santees  all  have  their  land  allotments,  and 
the  remaining  lands  have  been  taken  by  white  settlers.  A  total  of  174  brood  mares 
have  been  issued:  140  at  Santee,  24  at  Flaudreau,  and  10  at  Ponca,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements have  been  loaned  to  the  Indians  about  in  accordance  with  their  needs.  Sant<e 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  good  officers  and  farming  instructors,  and  good  reservation 
and  mission  schools,  and  progress  in  civilization  and  agriculture  has  been  steady  and 
satisfactory.  At  Suntee  tiiere  is  a  good  grist-mill,  and  all  the  agency  buildings  were 
apparently  in  fair  condition.  I  understand  the  conduct  and  mora&  of  the  Santees  and 
Flaadreaus  to  be  particularly  good.  Some  few  of  the  Poncas  manage  to  obtain  ^iritaons 
liquors,  in  rare  instances,  at  the  Niobrara  saloons,  and  a  small  number  of  them  have  a 
plurality  of  wives. 

The  experience  at  this  agency  appears  to  be  that  the  Eastern  industrial  training-schools 
have  done  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  doing  much  good  to  the  Indian  children.  Hapy 
of  these,  however,  on  their  return  home,  after  the  three  or  four  years  of  absence,  are  quite 
disposed  to  sow  more  or  less  "  wild  oats  "  before  settling  down  to  industrial  pmsnits. 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  have  received  education  at  the  reservation  industrial  schools 
seem  more  inclined  to  immediately  commence  work;  and  they  usually  apply  themselves 
with  reasonable  diligenice.  For  mechanics  and  teachers  there  is  not  employment  to  all 
who  return  or  are  competent,  and  but  few  are  disposed  at  the  start  to  labor  at  farm  work; 
but  a  fair  percentage  of  them  do  alter  awhile  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Agent  Hill  impresses  me  as  being  a  judicious  and  conscientious  manager,  and  I  am 
pleased  with  his  methods.  The  Indians  seem  to  have  implicit  confidence  in  him,  and 
readily  yield  to  his  advice  and  comply  with  his  commands.  While  at  Santee  I  bad  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Bev.  John  E.  Smith,  teacher  and  missionary  and  sab-agent  in  chaigt 
of  the  Poncas.  As  I  subsequently  made  a  visit  to  this  reservation,  I  shall  have  occasion 
'''0  refer  to  it  later  on. 

,  TANKTON  AOEKCT. 

July  20, 1  drove  from  Springfield  to  the  Yankton  Agency,  where  I  found  Mr.  J.  F. 
Kinney,  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  at  the  office;  and  I  may  here  say  that  I  deem 
this  the  most  pleasant  agency  site  that  I  have  yet  visited.  I  understimd  there  are  about 
1,775  Indians  all  told  on  this  reservation.  After  dinner,  in  company  with  Agent  Kin- 
ney, I  visited  the  employ ds  at  work  in  the  blacksmith,  carpenter  and  wagon  repair,  tin, 
shoe,  and  harness  shops,  and  at  the  grist  and  saw  mill,  all  being  Indians  except  one. 
Alsovisited  the  agency  industrial  boarding-school,  and  had  a  pleasant  interview  with 
Mr.  Ferry  Selden,  the  superintendent.  The  school  has  an  enrollment  of  113  scholais, 
and  average  attendance  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  was  79. 81.  Sdioolwas 
in  vacation,  but  the  agent  informed  me  that  progress  was  good  and  results  were  satis- 
factory. 

I  took  a  drive  many  miles  on  the  reservation  in  company  with  the  agent  and  visited 
some  of  the  Indian  farmers  and  saw  them  at  work.  The  beauty  of  the  lands,  the  pro- 
dnctive  soil,  growing  Ciops,  comfortable  dwellings,  and  evidences  of  improvement  and 
progress  gave  me  a  pleasant  surprise.  With  the  Indians,  I  am  informed,  the  feeling  re- 
garding taking  land  in  severalty  has  undergone  a  great  change  in  favor  of  so  doing  within 
the  past  two  years.  Some  two  hundred  families  are  now  located  on  claims  and  ready  (ot 
the  allotments.  Much  opposition  was  for  a  while  manifested  by  a  few  leading  Indians, 
bucsince  the  passage  of  the  Dawes  bill  and  its  explanation  by  Agent  Kiimey  by  diagnuns 
marked  on  the  floor,  shovring  how  much  land  each  family  would  receive  nnder  its  pro- 
visions, there  has  been  a  growing  disposition  totake  the  lands  in  severalty,  and  the<q>po- 
sition  is  dying  out.  Here,  as  at  most  of  the  other  reservations  visited,  crops  are  light, 
owing  to  the  drought.  Wheat  and  oats  will  yield  about  one-half  a  crop,  but  growing 
com  looks  fairly  well.  There  is,  however,  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  acreage  nnder cnlt- 
ivatioQ  than  last  ^ear.    These  lands  are  rich  and  fertile,  we  well  adapted  to  both  crop 
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building,  is  nnder  Mr.  Smith's  charge,  with  an  emollment  of  IS  scholars,  and  good  prog- 
ress  is  not^.  It  being  situated  about  midway  of  the  valley,  takes  about  all  of  the  ciiil- 
dren  of  school  age.  Some  27  scholars  from  this  reservation  are  at  Genoa,  Hampton,  and 
other  schools.  There  are  now  about  40  &milies,  and  35  frame  dwellings  have  been  built 
for  them  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Cattle  and  brood-mares  have  been  iasaed  to 
the  farmers  and  additionalland  will  be  broken  this  year.  The  Indians  as  a  rule  are  oiderl; 
and  well-behaved.  Somefew  of  the  young  "backs  "seem  determined  to  have  two  or  more 
wives,  and  measures  lookingto  punishment  therefor  have  been  inaugurated.  Asidefiom 
such  few,  the  rest  are  true  to  their  marital  relations,  and  as  a  people  may  be  said  to  be 
chaste. 

There  is  but  one  returned  Eastern  student  at  present  on  this  reservation,  and  she, while 
capable,  is  doing  very  poorly,  as  her  moral  character  is  bad.  Her  ill  conduct  is  not 
chargeable  to  Extern  school  education,  but  to  her  life  in  early  days. 

I  returned  to  Kiobrara  and  left  there  in  the  afternoon  by  st^  for  Creighton,  orriTin); 
at  nighti,  and  resumed  my  journey  on  the  23d  by  rail  for  Valentine,  which  I  reached  late 
the  same  night. 

B08EBUD  AGBNCT. 

On  the  24tb,  in  company  with  Mr.  George  Lunz  and  by  his  invitation,  I  rode  from  Ytl- 
entine  to  Rosebud  Agency,  arriving  there  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  L.  F.  Spencer,  Indian 
agent,  and  his  interesting  family,  very  kindly  provided  for  me  at  their  residence  during 
my  stay.  There  are  now  7,790  Indians,,  all  told,  nnder  charge  of  this  agency,  and  the 
increase  over  former  number  is  occasioned  by  the  return  of  students  to  the  reservation. 
These  Indians,  as  a  rule,  are  not  yet  well  uptotheideaof  taking  lands  in  severalty,  but 
Agent  Spencer  is  encouraging  and  pushing  them  as  fast  as  possible.  Since  bis  list  an- 
nual report  30  have  made  application,  but  for  lack  of  surveys,  in  part,  no  allotments 
have  been  mode.  Homes  have  been  selected  and  crop  acreage  has  increased,  notwith- 
standing the  adverse  influence  of  many  of  the  older  Indians,  and  the  outlook  is  now  fall 
of  hope.  The  number  of  additional  acres  fenced  this  year  is  about  400.  While  the  agri- 
cultural progress  may  seem  slow,  it  is  steadily  advancing,  and  it  is  hoped  the  Indians  will 
this  year  have  corn  and  oats  for  sale,  and  if  so,  the  Department,  in  accordance  with  its 
wants,  should  buy  of  these  farmers  as  they  may  have  the  grain  to  spare.  Let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  a  few  years  ago,  comparatively,  these  Indians,  as  their  ancestors  had  been, 
were  nomads  and  marauders,  not  only  lawless,  ignorant,  and  depraved,  averse  to  toil 
and  honest  effort,  but  at  times  active  ia  scenes  of  brutaKty  and  inhumanity,  and  whose 
presence  was  a  constant  Aenace  to  the  white  settlers  gf  the  frontier.  The  wonderinl 
change  already  accomplished  is  possibly  no  more  than  the  true  friend  of  the  Indian  may 
have  hoped;  but  yet  I  deem  it  vastly  greater  practically  than  couldhavebeen  with  reason 
anticipated.  One  camp  of  Indians  adjacent  to  the  Ros^ud  Agency,  where  no  farming 
had  been  done,  has  been  broken  up  and  divided  into  3  camps  and  removed,  respectivel;, 
CO,  25,  and  10  miles,  and  all  are  now  doing  comparatively  good  work  at  land  cultivation. 
They  were  told  they  must  break  up  and  go  or  they  would  be  forcibly  removed,  and 
they  decided  to  and  did  go  peaceably. 

There  is  at  this  agency  one  head  farmer  and  one  assistant.  Five  additional  &rmeB 
have  been  employed  from  April  1  for  six  months;  these  five  only  exhausting  the  |900 
which  is  allowed  for  one  other  assistant  farmer  for  the  year.  About  one  hundred  addi- 
tional log  farm-houses  have  been  erected  during  the  past  season.  The  prospect  for  fair 
crops  this  year  is  owing  to  better  rainfall  and  in  measure  to  the  efficiency  and  practical 
efforts  of  the  agent  and  his  farmer  assistants.  Heretofore,  ovring  to  dry  weather  and 
drought,  but  little  had  been  accomplished  at  crop  raising.  The  Indians  are  doing  more 
or  less  at  stock  grazing,  and  this  pursuit  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  All  the  freight 
hauling  from  the  railroad  to  the  reservation  is  now  done  by  them,  and  they  not  only  do 
it  satisfactorily,  but  seem  well  adapted  to  such  service.  Indian  labior  is  employed  at  this 
agency  wherever  it  can  be  made  available.  Fifty  yoke  of  Government  oxen  will  soon 
be  issued  to  deserving  Indians.  Ten  stallions  have  been  sent  here,  but  five  only  were 
accepted  as  being  up  to  inspection  requirements.  Those  accepted  will  be  sent  stray  to 
the  various  camps.  Issues  of  stock-cattle,  cows,  heifers,  and  bulls,  will  be  fhrnished  to 
those  who  have  made  provision  of  hay  to  winter  them. 

There  are  twelve  day  schools  located  in  different  camps,  and  one  at  the  agency,  wUch 
with  the  mission  schools  approximate  an  attendance  of  600  pupils.  I  nndeistanii  there 
ore  1,921  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation.  The  two  mission  schools  have  bodsn 
aggregate  attendance  of  01  scholars  during  the  last  quarter— one  nnder  the  auspices  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  the  other  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Catholic  is  no* 
transformed  into  a  contract  boarding-school.  Agent  Spencer  thinks  a  good  Government 
boarding  industrial  school  should  be  erected  and  in  operation  here  without  delay,  and 
that  sebolors  should  be  graduated  from  the  camp-schools  and  educated  at  such  ioiiita- 
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I  notice  the  same  interest  in  and  inquiry  for  farming  implements,  by  these  Indians,  as  at 
the  other  agencies.  \evy  fuir  care  is  taken  of  such  implements,  as  also  of  tbeir  liv e  stock, 
and  iu  the  latter  the  Indians  manifest  much  pride.  The  staple  crops  raised  are  com, 
■wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Oxen,  to  the  extent  of  probably  175  yoke,  have  been  issued 
to  the  deserving  Indians  in  the  last  two  yeai's.  During  the  present  season  150  brood 
mares  have  bctn  i.-uueO,  and  agricultnrnl  implements  in  increased  numbers,  as  their 
wants  seemingly  required;  as  also,  175  farm  wagons,  with  harness  complete,  for  four 
Korses  to  each  wagon.  Agent  Galligber  informs  me  that  there  are  now  four  practical 
farmers  engaged  iu  iuslrncting  these  Indians,  and  that  they  are  making  constant  and 
faitUlul  eilbrt  todoso.  The  Indians  are  peaceable  aud  obedient  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  trouble  or  wrangling  among  them;  and  the  agent  says  he  has  never  seen  a  dmnken 
Indian  on  the  reservation,  although  there  has  been  prosecution  in  two  cases  for  hringiog 
liquor  thereon.  The  sanitary  condition  is  satisfactory,  and  births  have  been  in  excess 
of  deaths  during  the  past  year.  Births  ara  always  promptly  reported  by  the  Indians, 
but  it  takes  ninch  time  usually  to  learn  of  a  death  as  it  aflecls  the  ration  issue  nnfavor- 
obly. 

The  police  force  consists  of  3  officers  and  40  privates,  all  Indians,  and  all  said  to  be 
good  men,  who  perform  their  duties  in  an  acceptable  manner.  This  has  been  beef-issae 
day,  the  work  being  conducted  essentially  as  at  Rosebud.  After  securing  their  rations 
and  doing  a  little  trading,  the  Indians  as  a  rule  left  for  their  vaiions  homes,  and  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  lounging  and  certainly  no  gambling  was  noticed.  There  isooe 
boarding-school  at  the  agency,  with  an  enrollment  of  168  scholars,  about  equally  di- 
vided as  to  the  sexes;  iiges  ranging  from  7  to  17  years.  I  took  occasion  to  visit  the 
building,  and  although  school  was  iu  vacation  I  found  it  cleanly  and  in  good  condition. 
Being  kindly  solicited  by  Snperintendent  Manning  to  share  his  hospitality  during  the 
remainder  of  my  stay,  I  accepted  the  cordial  invitation.  There  are  also  8  day  schools, 
one  of  them  at  the  agency,  with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  probably  270,  and  an  aver- 
ago  attendance  of  .some  165  pupils.  Additional  interest  is  manifested,  there  is  less  op- 
position in  school  matters,  and  attendance  is  improving.  The  superintendent  states 
that  constant  ellbrt  is  being  made  to  build  up  the  schools,  as  he  regards  it  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  duties.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  a  mission  hoarding 
school  located  on  this  reservation,  as  has  also  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  but  it  being 
vacation  period  I  did  not  visit  either  of  them. 

Agent  Gallighcr's  experience  relative  to  the  returned  students  from  Eastern  schools  is 
that  most  of  those  who  intend  to  remain  on  the  reservation  have  applied  to  him  for  work 
or  position,  and  tfo  far  a.s  practicable  he  has  given  them  employment.  Many  of  them 
are  thus  utilized,  aud  preference  is  invariably  given  these  students.  If  no  employment 
Is  .secured  they  go  to  the  homes  of  their  parents  and  friends.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
idling  around  the  agency,  and  he  considers  their  influence  on  snch  friends  and  the  tribe 
as  a  whole  salutary  and  in  some  degree  compensating  for  the  expense  ■Government  hw 
been  to  for  their  edncition.  Representatives  from  Carlisle  aud  Wabash  industrial  In- 
dian schools  are  now  here  to  return  with  their  scholars  who  have  been  spending  their 
summer  vacation  on  the  reservation,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new  pnpila. 

Only  yesterday,  at  a  council  held  at  the  agency,  the  venerable  chief,  RmI  Cloud,  and 
Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses,  representing  different  factions  of  the  tribe,  or  I  may 
say,  diverse  opinions,  with  possible'jealonsies,  came  to  a  perfect  undeiBtanding,  smoked 
the  pipe,  shook  hands,  became  friends,  and  mutually  agreed  to  hereafter  do  ali  in  their 
power  and  in  harmony  to  helptheirtribe  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  forward  the  mod- 
ern methods  of  civilization,  agriculture,  and  education.  I  will  here  add  that  Red  Clond 
came  to  the  agency  to-day  to  greet  me,  and  in  an  interview  fully  confirmed  the  facts  as 
above  .stated.  He  furthermore  said  he  wished  me  to  inform  the  Great  Father  that  he  will 
endeavor  to  do  all  that  he  would  naturally  desire  him  to  do;  that  he  now  considers  him- 
self r,nd  Youug-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses  as  one  man,  aud  they  will  pull  together  and 
hereafter  sit  side  by  side  in  council  as  brothers.  I  was  exceedingly  impressed  with  the 
earnest  manner  and  noble  presence  of  this  old  chief.  I  understand  be  is  very  indostrioos 
and  exemplary.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  a  Catholic  and  was  anxious  to  assist  the 
priest,  Father  .lutes,  in  locating  the  contemplated  industrial  mission  school.  The  insti- 
tution is  intended  to  accommodate  100  pupils,  and  will  ere  long  lie  in  operation.  Red 
Clond  informed  mo  that  "Indian  gardens  do  not  do  well  this  year;  not  mnch  rain  kills 
the  crops." 

I  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  Inspector  E.  D.  Bannister  here,  who  informed 
me  that  he  had  then  spent  nine  days  among  these  Indians  on  official  inspection.  I  was 
glad  to  obtain  his  opinion  of  matters  generally  pertaining  to  this  agency,  and  to  compare 
notes  with  him.  He  gave  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  his  observations  regarding  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Indians  of  this  reser\';ition,  and  his  examinations  in  a  gen- 
eral way  as  to  the  agency  management.  I  will  add  that  Agent  Galligber  seems  to  e^jo/ 
the  reputation  of  being  a  fair  and  honorable  official. 
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INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AOENCT. 

I  left  Pine  Ridge  about  noon  of  the  28th,  and  arrived  nt  the  Omaha  and  M 
Agency  (via  Dakota  city)  in  the  afternoon  of  July  30.  I  called  ot  the  office 
8.  Warner,  Indian  agent.  Ho  ivas  temporarily  absent,  but  I  was  cordially  1 
on  hia  return  that  night.  There  is  a  total  of  some  2.48U  Indians  on  these  tm 
tions,  and  the  numbers  oro  nearly  equally  divided,  or  nomo  1,240  each.  Thai 
ii^dnstrial  boarding-school  located  at  the  agency  on  the  Winnebago  Rcservationj 
brick  stmctnre.  This  school  has  had  a  varied  experience  during  the  past  yco^ 
eently  there  has  been  a  change  in  snperintendency  and  management,  and  tt 
has  since  been  successful.  It  had  at  one  time  only  7  pupils,  this  fact  owing  | 
an  epidemic  of  measles  and  soro  eyes,  and  partly  to  mismanagement  of  the ; 
tendeut,  bnt  at  the  close,  before  vacation,  there  was  on  attendance  of  35  pupil 
hoped  the  school  will  be  filled  to  its  capacity  of  GO  to  70  scholars  the  coming  tH 
last-appointed  superintendent  has  now  resigned,  and  I  tmst  a  very  able  and  cq 
man  may  be  appointed  in  his  stead. 

On  the  Omaha  Reservation  is  the  Omaha  Industrial  Boarding  School,  Mr.-  J. 
pin  being  superintendent,  and  his  wife  tho  matron — both  good  managers,  vigij 
indnstrions.  The  attendance  has  been  from  C5  to  70  pupils,  sexes  nearly  equal 
ber.  The  available  land  connected  with  this  institution  is  nnder  a  high  state  < 
vation,  both  as  to  garden  and  field  crops. 

The  industrial  teacher,  Mr.  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  impresses  me  as  being  a  compe 
able  man  for  the  position.  The  main  school-building  needs  extending  and  en 
sufficient  for  kitchen,  laundry,  and  dormitory.  A  new  cookiag-rango  is  much  n 
the  old  one  is  worthless.  The  building  for  school-room  proper  is  separated,  ai 
40  rods  distant  from  the  main  buUding,  and  I  mention  the  fact  as  it  is  deemed  at 
tage.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  more  quiet,  and  thus  better  for  the  students;  that 
no  liability  of  Indians  dropping  in  to  lounge  and  distract  children's  attention;  tl 
dren  must  necessarily  present  themselves  in  line  and  march  to  the  school,  and  w 
readily  missed  if  not  in  line;  that  better  discipline  can  be  maiutaiued  in  the  sch 
that  employes  at  tho  main  building  thus  have  better  opportunity  of  doing  thei 
There  is  no  barn  on  the  premises,  and  one  would  seem  to  bo  a  necessary  requi 
An  Omaha  mission  school  for  girls  only,  nnder  the  management  of  the  Prest 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  a  successful  institution,  has  a  full  .ittendance,  and 
managed. 

The  Omahos  have  all  selected  their  lands  and  allotments  have  been  made  to  i 
quantity  as  provided  for  in  tho  Dawes  bill,  although  done  long  before  its  ] 
There  was  a  partial  allotment  of  lands  made  to  the  Winnebagocs  many  years  age 
was  performed  in  such  an  imperfect  manner  that  but  few  of  the  Indians  kncv 
their  allotments  were.  They  are  now  very  urgent  and  clamorous  for  a  re-all 
nnder  tho  Dawes  land-in-scveralty  bill,  and  have  of  late  selected  lands  and  mad( 
ments,  after  the  manner  of  squatters  on  the  public  domain.  I  took  a  long  ride : 
pany  with  Agent  W  amer  over  these  reservations,  and  on  no  other  reservation  hav 
qnite  such  farms,  fine  growing  crops,  and  comfortable  homes  as  here.  The  soil 
and  mellow,  and  seasonable  rains  givo  reason  to  anticipate  good  results  each  year, 
is  a  lack  of  necessary  farm  implements  and  teams,  especially  so  among  the  Winne 
and  if  these  requisites  could  be  furnished,  more  acres  woold  bo  cultivated.  ' 
dians  here  seem  to  bo  ripo  fqr  extended  i'arm  work. 

The  Winnebagoes  are  quite  inclined  to  imitate  the  industry  of  their  white  farme 
bors,  and  the  Omahas  ore  also,  many  of  them,  very  fair  farm  workers;  but  a  po 
the  fitter  are  non-progressive  and  not  doing  as  well.  The  Omahas  ore  now 
through  a  transitory  state,  from  former  dependence  on  an  agent  to  self-reliance 
they  may  succeed  and  what  the  ultimate  result  will  be  time  mast  decide.  It  is 
to  say  that  this  year's  results  show  a  marked  progress  over  the  last.  Tho  turni 
to  these  Indians  of  the  grist  and  saw  mill  and  blacksmith  shop  has  been  attend 
bedresnlts.  Tbemilli3dllapidated,themachinery  destroyed  or  carried  offbypie 
and  about  all  there  is  now  left  is  tho  building,  the  boiler,  and  n  portion  of  the 
Doora  and  windows  have  been  removed  and  carried  oH;  and  yet  I  am  told  that  ai 
this  mill  had  not  been  in  operation  for  some  three  years,  it  could  have  been  put  in 
to  two  or  three  days  time  in  December  lost.  Now  it  is  practically  worthless  an 
doned,  and  it  would  be  easier  telling  what  is  left  than  to  state  what  portions  ar 
The  blacksmith-shop  is  in  a  similar  condition,  nearly  everything  aside  from  oi 
and  the  bellows  having  been  carried  off.  Now  when  work  is  to  be  done  it  is  n( 
to  go  off  the  reservation  or  send  for  a  blacksmith  with  his  tools. 

The  returned  students  show  an  inclination  to  do  something  for  themselves  in 
to  which  the^  have  been  educated.     The  males  asuolly  desire  to  be  agency  farme 
diiAf  of  police,  or  hold  some  other  position,  but  the  agent  has  no  vacant  places 
1m  ooold  employ  them  has  no  means  for  paying  them.    Finding  themselves  thi 
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less,  some  have  returned  to  the  various  schools,  others  return  to  their  homea  or  friendi, 
and  sooner  or  later  become  ordinary  members  of  the  tribe  again,  notwithstanding  which 
they  do  not  lose  the  effect  of  the  edncation  obtained.  Many  of  the  returned  girls  on 
these  two  reservations  have  attained  a  conditiou  of  respectability  recognized  even  b; 
their  white  neighbors,  and  havo  become  useful  members  of  society,  an;l  find  no  lack  of 
employment  when  they  seek  it.  Many  others  are  living  quietly  at  their  homes,  and  the 
influence  of  their  education  is  not  lost.  If,  by  chance,  any  relapse  into  the  old  oonditian 
or  become  notorious,  they  are  of  course  pointed  to  as  showing  the  useleasnees  of  ednca- 
tion. * 

Representatives  of  Carlisle  school  are  here  for  pupils,  with  probability  of  obtaining 
them. 

llie  Indians,  in  the  main,  are  orderly  and  well  behaved.  They  are  steadily  advancing 
in  civilization  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  whites.  The  agencj 
buildings  from  natural  wear,  tear,  and  decay,  need  some  repairs.  The  home  5  the 
agent  is  without  water  supply,  except  by  hauling.  The  Winnebago  Indian  police  foree 
consists  of  a  captain  and  seven  privates.    There  is  none  for  the  Omabas. 

Agent  Wa^er  impresses  mo  as  being  a  zealous  and  efScient  officer.  He  apparently 
satisfies  the  Indians;  and  that  ho  deals  fairly,  both  with  them  and  the  Government,  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt.  I  am  indebted  to  him  and  his  good  wife  for  hoepitality  daring 
a  portion  of  my  visit  at  these  reservations. 

August  1 1  left  the  Winnebago  Agency,  and  arrived  at  Adrian  the  Wednesday  mocit- 
ing  following. 

OBBEBVATIONS,  OPINIONS,  AND  SUCKIE8TI0NS. 

I  may  say,  in  a  general  way,  in  connection  with  the  management  of  Indian  afiiuis  by 
those  with  whom  I  have  como  in  contact,  and  who  are  directly  intrnsted  with  its  details, 
that  while  I  have  not  in  every  instance  discovered  a  jierson  who  to  my  mind  would  seem 
in  all  respects  fully  competent  to  fill  tho  position  occupied,  nor  found  the  full  fruition 
of  perfection  every  where,  yet  I  deem  it  but  fair  to  say  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
olBccTs,  teachers,  etc,  are  not  only  well  qualified  and  do  fill  their  respective  positions 
creditably,  but  in  some  instances  raro  ability  and  superior  qualifications  arc  manliest 
I  find  much  that  is  enconraging;  much  that  is  entitled  to  commendation  and  praise,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  good  progress,  sure  and  steady,  if  not  rapid,  must  be  discernible  to 
any  one  who  has  recently,  and  without  bias,  visited  these  reservations  and  made  the 
Indian  problem  a  matter  of  observation  and  study. 

The  methods  and  sources  by  which  information  touching  Indian  affairs  havo  been  ob- 
tained by  me  are:  Personal  observation  in  part,  from  officials  at  the  various  agendea, 
from  Indians  then\selvcs  directly  or  by  interpreter,  and  from  white  persons  not  con- 
nected with  Indian  affairs,  whom  I  deemed  in  position  to  impart  trustworthy  informar 
tion. 

Touching  the  intercourse  of  the  agency  traders  with  the  Indians:  The  dealings  of  the 
former  with  the  latter  are  now  said  to  be  in  most  cases  reasonably  iair,  there  being 
within  my  knowledge  no  complaints  of  sharp  practice.  The  time  haa  been  when  an  In- 
dian tradcrshlp  was  by  no  means  among  tho  least  desirable  positions  to  bo  sccnred  £rani 
the  Government;  but  in  more  recent  times  the  regulations  in  force,  tho  restraints  im- 
posed, the  frcqnent  visits  and  scrntiny  not  only  of  inspecting  officials,  but  of  others  in- 
terested in  the  Indian's  welfare,  havo  operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  red  man  and  to 
the  restraining  of  traders'  profits  within  moderate  bounds.  Indeed  more  than  one  of 
these  Indian  merchandisers  havo  freely  asserted  to  me  that  their  business  pays  them 
such  moderate  profits  that  they  are  willing  to  part  with  their  traderships  on  very  eai^ 
terms,  and  seek  for  business  in  more  remunerative  channels. 

As  regards  tho  condition  of  tho  Indian  students  returned  from  the  eastern  and  other 
schools:  I  find  that  they  come  homo  well  dressed,  and  in  appearance  and  manners  sub- 
stantially like  white  people,  but  instead  of  always  being  cordially  welcomed  by  their 
former  Indian  companions,  are  not  infrequently  met  with  ridicule,  jeers,  and  boatings, 
and  are  nicknamed  ' '  pale- faces. ' '  It  therefore  requires  in  some  cases  more  moral  cour- 
age and  stamina  to  withstand  such  derision  and  opprobrium  than  these  young  lodiiui 
students  are  possessed  of.  The  returned  girls  also  come  back  well  and  tidily  dressed, 
are  generally  improved,  and  from  their  manner  and  appearance  attract  mndi  attention 
from  both  Indians  and  whites.  In  consequence  they  have  many  admirers  and  nianifoid 
•Utoementa  and  tempt^itions.  In  addition  to  the  above  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the 
stndents  it  is  now  quite  difficult  to  readily  find  for  all  of  these  young  men  and  women 
such  suitable  employment  as  they  have  been  educated  to. 

The  trades  are  already  overdone  and  opportunities  for  obtaining  position}  as  teachers 
and  missionaries  restricted  to  few  applicants.  What  these  young  people  need  is  ready 
and  proper  employment,  ni^ng  and  encouraging.  ,Their  influence  on  the  tribe,  as  a  ml^ 
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As  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  I  made  a  visitationdnr- 
log  tho  summer  to  three  of  said  reservations,  to  wit:  (1)  Devil's  Lake  Reserration. 
(i)  Tartle  Mountain  Reservation,  (3)  Standing  Rock  Reservation. 

(1)  This  reservation  is  under  the  care  of  M^jor  Cramaie,  who  is  tho  agent  appointed 
by  the  Government.  His  interest  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife  in  the  Indians  nnder  their 
care  seems  to  be  practical  and  sympathetic.  Certainly  tlieir  aim  seems  to  be  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  lift  the  red  man  from  savagery  to  civilization.  To  this  end  the;  are 
encouraged  and  helped  to  saccessful  tilling  of  the  ground;  they  are  taught  the  sacred- 
nessand  blessedness  of  the  marriage  tie;  they  are  instrncted  in  boarding  and  day  schoob, 
which  aim  to  cnltivate  the  moral  as  well  as  the  mental  faculties. 

This  reservation,  I  learn,  formerly  contained  230,400  acres,  as  assigned  by  the  treaty 
of  May  2, 1867.  In  1873  it  was  diminished  through  a  mistake  of  the  surveyor  by  64,000 
acres.  This  error  ^as  disco-ered  in  the  year  1883.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  dniy  notified  of  the  fact  in  September  of  the  same  year;  but  the  Secretary  decided 
that  as  the  lands  had  been  occupied  in  good  faith,  the  settlers  could  not  be  displaced. 
No  steps,  however,  have  been  taken  to  compensate  the  Indians  for  their  loss  to  this  day. 
In  round  numbers,  the  amount  of  land  thus  taken  from  these  i>oor  redmen  covers  an 
area  of  abont  35  by  14  miles. 

Only  abont  two-thirds  of  tho  reservation  consists  of  arable  land.  The  rest  embraces 
largely  alkali  flats,  sandy  hills,  lakes,  and  wooded  sections.  Only  abont  one-twelltiiof 
the  whole  area  has  timber  upon  it. 

The  Indians  are  encourag^  to  cultivate  the  soil.  I  learned  from  the  agent  that  eveiy 
able-bodied  man  is  engaged  in  farming.  Even  some  men  who  have  reached  the  age  ol 
sixty  have  forms  upon  which  they  labor  personally. 

In  the  year  1886  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  was  3,850.  New  laud  was 
broken  that  year  to  the  extent  of  850  acres.  This  year  about  300  acres  more  have  been 
added  to  the  area  prepared  for  the  raising  of  crops. 

The  products  consist  chiefly  of  wheat  and  oats.  There  arealso  vegetable  gardensheie 
and  there,  where  corn,  potatoes^  cabbages,  beets,  turnips,  and  the  like  are  raised. 

The  largest  farm  cultivated  by  an  Indian  had  90  acres  in  crops  this  year.  There  are 
306  different  farms  on  this  reservation.  Each  is  cared  for  by  a  separate  man  or  woman 
or  family.     From  one  elevated  point  I  could  count  35  different  farms  under  caltare. 

A  great  lack  is  proper  houses  for  thefee  people.  Many  of  tlieni  have  reared  log  walls 
for  their  homes,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  shingles  or  flooring:  have  been  provided 
by  the  Government  the  skeletons  of  the  buildings 'stand  unutilized.  This  has  been 
the  state  of  things  in  several  instances  for  years.  It  was  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  these 
stractures  reared  here  and  there ;  all  that  the  Indian  conld  do  performed  ;  but  becaose 
of  Government  neglect  the  labor  was  simply  expended  in  vain.  Certainly  the  discour- 
agements which  come  to  the  Indian  in  his  endeavors  to  rise  are  multifold  and  heartless. 
SS,  too,  I  saw  the  framework  of  good  granaries  reared,  but  roofing  unprovided.  If  there 
is  one  thing  for  which  there  is  an  especial  need  on  this  reservation  at  the  present  time 
it  is  lumber  to  be  used  in  the  completion  of  scores  of  honses  which  are  already  built 
and  need  only  to  be  properly  finished  in  order  that  the  Indian  may  have,  like  his  white 
brothers,  one  sacred  spot  which  he  can  call  home. 

I  found  on  this  reservation  a  system  which  struck  me  as  admirable.  Clubs  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  holding  costly  implements  of  agriculture. 
They  number  from  three  to  six  Indians  each.  There  are  as  many  as  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  of  these  gronps  of  partners  owning  self-binders,  or  self-rakers,  or  the  like. 
The  Indians  seeni  to  take  a  large  interest  in  their  property  thas  held  in  partnership. 

I  was  unable  to  see  the  schools  in  full  operation.  A  vacation  of  two  months  is 
granted  in  summer.  The  great  majority  of  the  pupils,  therefore,  were  with  tlieir  par- 
ents, scattered  over  the  reservation. 

In  the  boys'  school  there  are,  I  learned,  abont  thirty  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
naryrudimentsof  education  theyarealsotaughtfarmingand  gardening.  They  cultivated 
this  year  60  acres  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Their  garden,  consisting  of  3|  acres, 
looked  remarkably  well.  All  sorts  of  vegetables  were  raised  by  them.  Their  labor  has 
produced  an  adequate  supply  for  their  school  needs  for  a  year.  I  was  glad  to  see  tiie 
practical  thus  mingled  with  the  intellectual  training  in  their  school  life. 

The  girls'  school  is  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  building  is  insufficient  for  the  need. 
Its  dimensions  are  40  by  98  feet.  There  are  about  eighty-seven  children  connected  with 
it.  Some  of  these  are  boys.  The  work  is  under  the  care  of  the  Grey  Nnns,  who  seem 
to  be  exceedingly  devoted.  I  saw  some  of  the  exercises  of  the  few  children  who  were 
resident,  and  they  showed  very  striking  progress.  Connected  with  this  establishment  is 
a  neat  chapel,  a  bake-house,  and  a  stable.  More  permanent  structures  are  in  pixx»9Sof 
erection.  When  they  are  completed  doubtless  a  much  larger  work  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation will  be  accomplished. 
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treatiesof  any  description.  Their  desire  is  to  "let  well  enough  alone."  I  mttst  con- 
fess that  their  reasoning  seemed  to  me  most  natural;  and  certainly  the  history  of  the 
doings  of  this  nation  with  the  red  man  has  shown  their  declarations  to  be,  alas !  too 
troe.  I  am  sure  it  wUl  take  time  and  teaching  to  lead  the  Sioux  to  recognize  in  tb« 
"Dawes  severalty  bill"  in  its  present  form  an  unalloyed  blessing  to  that  race. 

(3)  TUBTLE  MOUNTAIN  EESEEVATION. 

This  reservation  has  been  reduced  to  two  townships.  About  one-third  only  of  the 
land  is  arable.  When  the  area  of  the  reservation  was  diminished  some  of  the  best  land 
was  taken.  What  remains  is  hilly  and  woody  and  dotted  with  small  lakes  to  a  great 
degree.  There  are  upwards  of  300  full  bloods  resident.  The  half-breeds  number  more 
than  700  i)eople.    They  are  of  the  Chippewa  tribe. 

The  condition  of  this  band  of  red  men  is  forlorn  indeed  The  game,  which  has  been 
their  sustenance  in  the  past,  has  virtually  been  obliterated.  The  land  is  largely  nntilla- 
ble.  The  rations  which  the  Government  provides  are  only  sufficient  to  keep  them  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  starvation  all  the  time.  Four  'pounds  of  pork  per  month  and  15 
pounds  of  flour  for  the  same  period  for  each  individual  is  the  amount  of  food  they  re- 
ceive- This  is  all.  If  a  white  man  was  reduced  to  such  a  ration,  I  imagine  life  would 
have  few  charms  for  him.  And  this  is  the  benevolent  provision  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  its  wards — peaceable,  loyal  wards,  too.  Large  tracts  of  land  have  been 
taken  from  them  and  settled  by  white  men.  They  have  seen  funds  for  these  same  lands 
poured  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  they  have  recehed  nothing  but  this  b^- 
garly  pittance  from  month  to  month.  It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  winter  before  last 
some  of  these  poor  people,  in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  devoured  carrion 
thrown  out  by  the  roadside,  dead  dogs  and  dead  mules  found  by  them  frozen  in  the 
fields.  They  have  few  implements  of  agricultures  and  very  few  stock  on  the  reserva- 
tion; so  that  very  little  can  be  done  even  in  cultivating  the  poor  land  that  has  fallen  to 
them  in  the  nnjnst  apportionment  which  has  been  made.  Some  of  the  people  who  at- 
tempted to  raise  potatoes  and  turnips,  having  no  hoes  or  other  implements,  were  com- 
pelled to  use  axe-beads  and  the  paddles  of  canoes  to  dig  the  vegetables  out  of  thegronod 
in  the  autumn. 

There  are  among  these  Indians  only  lU  breaking  plows,  10  harrows,  10  wagons,  and 
12  cradles.  They  have  no  reapers  at  all.  There  are  less  than  600  ponies  and  cattle  of 
every  kind  on  the  entire  reservation.  The  houses  are  150  in  number,  nearly  all  of  them 
having  earth  floors  and  roofs.  With  such  moager  aid  to  reach  civilization  we  certainly 
can  not  expect  that  it  will  have  any  attraction  for  them. 

To  make  any  progress  at  all  toward  self-help  they  need  certainly20  yoke  of  cattle,  10 
wagons,  30  breaking  plows,  20  harrows,  20  scythes,  2  dozen  rakes,  2  dozen  hay-forks,  4 
dozen  hoes.  This  is  the  minimum  of  needs  for  the  fall-bloods.  The  half-breeds  also 
require,  in  order  to  do  the  work  they  ought  to  accomplish,  as  many  as — 

Ox  teams 50 

Breaking  plows — SO 

Ws^ns 30 

Harrows — 50 

Hay-forks — 50 

Rakes SO 

Hoes -- 75 

Unless  some  such  provision  is  made  for  these  people, to  expect  from  them  self-support, 
or  anything  approaching  it,  is  simply  to  ask  an  utter  impossibility.  It  will  be  the  old 
story  of  Egypt  centuries  ago — the  tale  of  bricks  without  the  straw.  The  marvel  is  that 
in  their  wretchedness  and  their  hunger  and  in  absolute  despair  they  have  not  risen  and 
revenged  themselvesin  some  way.  But  they  have  been,  andore,  pre-eminently  apcace- 
able,  inoffensive  people.  If  they  had  shown  their  teeth  somewhat,  I  wonder  if  theircon- 
dition  would  not  be  very  materially  bctteir  to-day?  The  New  Zealander,  I  understand, 
prays  only  to  the  malignant  gods — to  propitiate  them — and  neglects  entirely  the  good 
ones.  Is.it  not  true  that  this  nation  aimsto  treat  best  the  aborigines  which  havet^en 
most  scalps  of  white  men  and  bavo  shown  themselves  to  be  most  blood-thirsty  and  ma- 
lignant?    Is  this  either  grateful  or  Christian? 

A  need  at  the  agency,  in  order  to  accomplish  necessary  work  on  the  reservaticm,  is  3 
mowing  machines,  2  self-binders,  4  horses,  etc. 

On  this  reservation  are  three  small  day  schools.  There  is  also  a  lai^e  girls'  boarding- 
school.  This  is  under  the  care  of  a  body  of  devoted  Sisters.  On  their  roll  sra  tte 
,  names  of  100  scholars.  The  buildings  were  inadequate  and  very  simple.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  better  structures  are  being  built,  which  will  afford  more  comfort  to  tcadbos 
and  scholars.  It  was  vacation  time,  and  so  it  was  not  my  privil^e  to  see  these  schoota 
in  their  working  order. 
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I  can  not  doee  this  report  ~withoot  emphasizing  the  fuct  that  this  band  of  ] 
have  been  neglected,  and,  as  I  think,  greatly  wronged.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
dnty  of  the  Government  to  make  a  jost  settlement  of  tbeir  claim  to  large  tracts 
taken  from  them,  for  which  they  have  received  no  compensation  whatever.  I  an 
opinion,  too,  that  very  mnch  more  generous  provision  should  be  made  for  their  n 
every  description.  They  are  worthy  as  a  people.  Justice,  I  think,  demands  1 
should  show  them  more  consideration  and  care,  and  that  as  well  as  some  othe: 
leas  noble  they  should  have  fair  play. 

Keepectfully  submitted. 

WlUJAM  D.  Wal 

Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Chairman. 


.     D. 

BEP0R7S  OF  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

The  expenditures  by  religious  societies  during  the  last  year  for  Indian  missic 
education  are  as  follows :  * 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society $9, 

Southern  Baptist  Missionary  Society 10, 

Ottholic  missions  (probably) 20, 

Congregational  Missionary  Association 30, 

Southern  Methodist  Board _ 10, 

Mennonite  Mission  Boanl —  - -  5, 

Friends,  orthodox .- -- 17, 

Presbyterian  Home  MissioA  Board 108, 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  Board 28, 

Presbyterian  Southern  Mission  Board 7, 

Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  Board 39, 

Unitarian  Mission  Board --  5, 

Woman's  National  Indian  Rights  Association. — 11, 


L 


AMEKICAN  BAPTIST  HOME  MISSION  SOCIETY. 

THE   INDIANS. 

The  principal  work  of  the  society  for  the  Indians  is  still  in  the  Cherokee  Nati 
dian  Territory.  Among  the  Delawares,  also  amoug  the  Sac  and  Foxes  of  the  Tei 
also  at  the  Pyramid  Lake  and  the  Walker  liiver  Keservations  iu  Nevada,  missii 
have  labbred.  The  number  of  missionaries  to  the  Indians  the  past  year  has  been 
whom  5  were  white  and  7  natives.  Mr.  Nathaniel  A.  I'otts  (Wal-le-lu),  who  adi 
the  society  in  1882,  and  who  was  expecting  to  enter  ui>on  his  lal>ors  in  the  Territc 
year,  died  last  winter.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hicks,  who  has  pursued  his  studies  at  Kochej 
iwo  years,  is  under  appointment  to  labor  at  the  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory 
year  appesirs  to  have  been  one  of  much  religious  interest  among  our  churches 
Territory,  nearly  600  baptisms  reported  for  188G.  Kov.  D.  Rogers  reports  7,653  11 
i )  the  Territory,  2,538  of  whom  are  among  the  colored  people.  A  Jew  white  Bapt 
included  iu  the  remainder. 

Kev.  W.  E.  Roscoe  and  wile,  missionaries  to  Alaska,  reached  their  destination 
diak  Island,  aliout  1,5U0  miles  northwesterly  of  San  Francisco,  and  500  miles  west' 
from  Sitka,  September  22,  1887.  Mrs.  Roscoe  is  supported  by  the  Woman's  An 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  ( Boston).  Communication  between  Kadiak  and  the 
States  is  interrupted  fn)m  November  to  May,  so  that  but  little  information  h: 
reoeivecl  from  them.  What  has  come  to  hand  shows  the  need  of  the  Gospel  for  th; 
pie,  who  have  become  incorporated  with  the  population  of  our  country.  The  t 
oorraptiug  influences  of.idventurersand  reckless  whites  h.ive  not  yet  been  so  pow^ 
experienced  in  the  Kadiak  district  as  in  the  southeastern  district  of  Alaska, 
somewhat  isolated,  this  island  and  its  surroundings  seem  to  afford  a  more  hopefi 
of  labor,  eventually,  than  the  regions  along  the  line  of  pleasure  and  biLsiness  trafi 

*  This  table  does  not  include  special  i;ifts  to  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Itamonia,  and  some  other  i 
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A  noticeable  event  and  one  that  is  destined,  probably,  to  work  great  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  on  reservations,  is  the  passage  of  "the  land-in-severalty  bill" 
by  Congress,  and  which  was  approved  by  the  President  February  8,  1887. 

It  is  mortifying  to  consider  that  American  Baptists  have  missions  at  but  three  of  the 
169  Indian  reservations  of  the  United  States,  and  that  for  the  conversion  of  these  pagaoa 
in  onr  own  land  it  is  exceedingly  diilicnlt  for  the  society  to  find  suitable  laborers. 

SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indian  University,  near  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  grows  in  favor  with  the  Indians. 
Sixt^-nine  students  have  been  enrolled,  six  of  whonj  are  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
President  Bacone  says:  "Students  have  come  from  the  Cherokees,  the  Choctaws.  the 
Chickasaws,  tlte  Creeks,  the  Delawares,  and  the  Seminoles.  Many  others  from  these 
tribes  and  from  the  Blanket  Indian.^,  farther  west,  have  wished  to  enter  the  school,  bnt« 
having  no  means  of  snpport,  have  been  unable  to  do  so."  Three  hopeful  conversions 
are  reported. 

The  institution  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Professor  Shoemaker,  soon  aAer 
entering  on  his  work  lost  fall. 

At  Tahlequah  the  demand  for  a  Christian  primary  school  under  Baptist  auspices  has 
been  so  great  that  it  has  been  continued  with  enlarged  and  improved  accommodatioiis. 
Miss  Sweet,  who  had  it  in  charge  most  of  the  year,  was  laid  aside  by  sickness  in  Feb- 
ruary, but  the  work  has  been  successfully  carried  on  by  others. 


SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  HOME  MISSION  BOARD. 

INDIANS.  • 

Onr  work  among  the  Indians  is  progressing  hopefully. 

The  effort  of  the  Board  to  develop  the  churches  already  established,  by  throwii^apon 
tliem  the  burden  of  their  own  support,  is  resulting  in  a  better  condition  of  things  ammig 
them.  A  few  more  years  of  such  training,  we  are  assured,  will  show  to  them  that  the 
policy  of  the  Board  in  this  respect  has  t>een  a  wise  and  most  helpful  one,  eliciting  their 
Christian  activities  and  developing  the  real  Christian  manhood  of  their  people. 

The  Choctaws,  under  the  leadership  of  Brother  J.  S.  Murrow,  are  diligently  at  work 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  Baptist  school  in  that  nation. 

They  have  already  contributed  liberally  of  their  own  means  and  ask  bnt$500  to  com- 
plete a  well-arranged  and  commodious  building  at  Atoka,  which  will  be  a  credit  to  tbeff 
Christian  enterprise  and  a  blessing  to  their  people.  They  richly  deserve  the  small  sum 
they  ask,  and  we  hope  they  will  speedily  receive  it. 

After  the  death  of  Brother  Vore,  Brother  J.  O.  Wright,  principal  teacher  of  the  school, 
was  temporarily  made  superintendent.  The  Board  has  received  most  favorable  repotia 
of  his  efficiency  in  that  position.  He  seems  to  be  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  both 
the  pupils  and  patrons  of  the  school. 


AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION,  CONGREGATIONAL. 

INDIAN  WORK. 

The  Indian  work  is  chiefly  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota.    The  following  is  the  sumnuiy 
for  the  year: 

Churches 5 

Church  members 370 

Added  during  the  year... „ i —   ■43 

Schools W 

Pupils  in  schools — 1 M8 

Missionaries  and  teachers —   61 

The  report  shows  |an  encouraging  increase  in  church  membership.    This  means  the 
redemption  of  souls  from  heathenism. 
The  Haito  principal  stationH  in  the  Noriih  are  Santee,  Oahe,  and  Fort  Berthold.   The 
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None  have  done  better  or  more  faithfnl  woik  fhan  the  missionaries  of  the  Araerieui 
Missionary  Association.  None  are  doing  better  work  than  Mr.  Biggs  and  hia  aaaociata. 
Yet,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  field  and  the  namber  and  spiritnal  Deeds  of 
those  not  yet  reached  by  the  influences  of  the  gospel,  and  the  opportunities  and  perils 
incident  to  their  new  and  changing  conditions  of  life,  how  very  small  is  the  work  tint 
the  Christian  Chnrcb  is  doing  in  t£is  great  field.  Think  of  it — ^248,000  Indians  io  the 
midst  of  a  Christian  land ,  and  oiler  the  labor  of  two  hundred  years  only  29, 000  professed 
Christians  among  them,  and  only  143  missionaries,  of  all  denominations,  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  this  great  multitude;  and  these>few  are  hampered  and  hindered  in  their  work 
by  the  intercourse  laws,  the  opposition  of  agents,  and  the  orders  of  the  CommiasioneT. 
When  for  the  first  time  legislation,  based  on  justice  and  humanity,  is  opening  up  Tigtas 
of  nseftalness  and  progress  to  the  Indian ;  when  the  need  of  Christian  teaching,  gmdanoe, 
and  care  is  greater  than  ever  before,  the  Indian  Bureau  has  issued  ordeni  iha,t  panlyze 
missionary  operations  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  teaching  English  or 
the  truths  of  the  gospel.  The  Indians  all  know  the  vernacular.  They  have  been  care- 
fully shut  away  Irom  any  other  language  by  the  Government  restraints  that  surronnd  all 
reservations,  shutting  out  everything  that  would  educate  or  civilize.  The  yemacalaris 
used  in  the  mission  schools  to  teach  English  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  those  wbo 
understand  no  other  language.  With  this  use  we  should  submit  to  no  interference.  In 
a  contest  for  religious  liberty  against  the  ofiicial  tyranny  that  has  for  the  last  hundred 
years  tried  to  usurp  the  place  of  Divine  Providence  to  the  Indian  we  may  be  sure  of  the 
support  of  the  freedom-loving  American  people.  The  intercourse  laws  should  be  re- 
pealed so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  operation  of  missionary  societies.  We  shonld'inaist 
that  all  obstructions  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  should  be  swept  away.  Then  bring 
before  all  the  churches  the  pressing  and  immediate  needs  of  these  neighbors  who  have 
fallen  among  thieves,  who  are  pagans  in  a  Christian  land.  While  we  are  waiting  they 
are  passing  into  eternity.  Shall  we  remain  in  selfish  indifierence  till  wo  are  aroused  by 
the  dreadful  sentence,  "If  thou  dost  not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way,  that 
wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity  ;  bnt  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thy  hand  "?  This 
association  is  only  the  servant  of  the  churches.  The  means  and  the  men  most  come  from 
the  churches.  If  the  churches  were  awake  to  their  duty  in  this  matter,  and  realised 
their  responsibility  for  the  Christianizing  of  the  Indian,  they  could  send  miasionarieBto 
every  part  of  this  field  within  a  year.  There  are  248,000  Indiansin  the  country,  eichid- 
ing  Alaska.  From  this  number  we  should  deduct  65,000  in  the  five  civilized  tribes. 
This  leaves  183,000.  Of  this  number  28,600  are  already  church  members.  This  leaves 
a  population  not  greatly  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  this  city  of  Portland.  Would 
we  dare  to  say  to  our  Master  that  we  can  not  occupy  this  field? 

There  never  has  been  a  time  so  propitious  as  the  present;  there  never  has  been  a  time 
when  the  wrongs  and  the  needs  of  the  Indian  have  received  so  much  attention  flrom  the 
Christian,  the  legislator,  and  the  philanthropist. 

Therefore  your  committee  would  recommend  that  a  committee  of  five  be  chosen  to  co- 
operate with  the  financial  secretary  for  Indian  missions  in  devising  and  carryiog  out 
measures  to  bring  the  needs  and  opx>ortunities  of  the  Indian  field  before  the  churdies, 
other  missionary  societies  doing  Indian  work,  and  the  numerous  Indian  aid  sodetiea 
now  organized  throughout  the  country. 

This  committee  should  make  an  efibrt  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  Christians  and 
friends  of  the  Indians  in  a  greatly  enlarged,  thorough,  systematic  mission  work.  They 
should  also  labor  to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  should  demand  the  repeal  of  the  int«r- 
course  laws  so  far  as  they  hinder  mission  work;  the  order  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  in  the  mission  schools,  and  the  removal  of  every  other  obstruction  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of  the  missionary  and  teacher  on  Uie<ne 
hand  and  the  Indian  on  the  other. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  offers  the  only  solution  to  the  Indian  problem.  It  most  pvecede 
and  prepare  the  way  for  civilization.  Through  it  alone  can  we  save  the  IndiMi  and 
atone  for  the  century  of  dishonor  in  which  our  Government's  system  of  dealing  with  the 
red  men  have  made  them  paupers  ond  kept  them  barbarians  and  pagans.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  Christian  church,  and  if  we  shrink  fix>m  or  avoid  the  duty  of  the  boor  God 
will  not  bold  us  guiltless. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  DMIOTAS. 

[By  Secretary  J.  E.  Roy.] 

In  1871,  on  a  tour  of  home  missionary  supervision  in  Dakota,  I  came  over  the  Mis- 
Bonri  in  a  canoe,  the  only  mode  then  of  transportation  to  this  Santee  Agency  stbooL  I 
found  here  Kev.  A.  L.  Riggs,  who  had  come  the  year'  before  to  take  up  the  newly  ini- 
tiated work  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Williamson,  who  removed  up  the  river  30  miles  to  open  a 
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miasion  apon  the  reservation  of  the  Yankton  Sioux.  At  that  time  Mr.  Biggs  had  t 
displaced  the  cabiji  home  and  cabin  school-house  by  a  frame  residence  and  a 
chapel  school-honse  about  30  by  50.  Now  I  find  that  the  chapel  has  been  spn 
npon  the  sides  and  elongated  in  the  rear,  with  sliding  doors  to  shut  off  each  oft 
eral  new  parts  into  additional  recitation  and  Sunday-school  rooms,  and  the  whol 
crowded  for  morning  prayers  and  Sabbath  servico.  There  have  also  come  on,  the '. 
Home  for  Yonng  Women,  the  Bird's  Nest  for  Little  Children,  and  the  Cottage  foi 
Boys,  each  of  the  three  ander  a  matron,  and  the  Dakota  Hall  for  Yoang  Men,  w: 
of  the  teachers'  families  there  in  charge.  Then  come  the  well-built  shops  for  shi 
ing,  carpentry,  and  blacksmithing ;  and  lastly,  the  three-story  dining-hall,  with . 
modation  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  at  the  tables,  with  rooms  for  teachers  and  worke 
a  whole  story  yet  to  bo  finished  off,  when  funds  are  in  hand,  to  accommodate  mor 
"the  whole  is  heated  by  furnaces  and  supplied  with  the  most  approved  appara 
cooking,  baking,  and  laundry  work. 

But  beyond  this  expanding  of  the  shell,  I  find  the  inner  institution  matured 
good  deal  of  character  and  strength.  Though  it  has  grown  by  itself,  it  has  com 
very  much  like  our  best  boarding-schools  at  the  South.  The  course  of  the  year 
up  more  than  two  hundred  pupils,  and  there  are  now  here  one  hundred  and  thirty 
mass  of  them  have  learned  the  English,  and  the  classes  are  taught  in  it.  Many  c 
have  been  advanced  in  Engllnh  studies.  The  regime  everywhere  takes  on  the  Ct 
type.  A  great  mnjority  of  the  scholars  have  been  brought  to  a  personal  acqua: 
with  Christ.  A  good  number  of  teachers  and  preachers  have  already  been  sent 
Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  brings  in  its  refining  influence.  A  splendid  i 
teachers  is  employed.  Every  pupil,  male  and  female,  has  some  work  to  do.  Th< 
lor  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  and  shoemaking  have  each  a  competent  workmar 
atnictor,  and  those  departments  are  run  under  the  closest  inspection.  I  have  sc 
Indian  doing  a  fine  job  of  shoeing  horses,  that  most  importont  of  all  work  in 
smithing. 

Mr.  liiggs,  the  father  of  the  Theological  Institute  of  Chicago  Seminary,  has  I 
the  same  feature  in  here.  And  so  for  two  weeks,  abont  twenty-five  men,  yonng 
and  divinity  students,  coming  in  from  their  fields,  are  drilled  in  the  practical  Bit 
trines  and  methods  of  preaching  and  pastoral  work..  The  lectures  have  run  fn 
to  four  in  a  day.  Clearly  it  has  been  a  season  of  stimulus  and  of  replcnishmeul 
yonng  brethren.  Those  who  were  pleased  with  the  young  people  from  this  schc 
sang  at  the  Chicago  council,  at  the  New  Haven  anniversary  and  over  the  East,  U 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  at  least  half  a  hundred  ot  equal  cultivation  conld  be  s 
as  specimens.  Three  native  teachers  are  here  employed,  and  they  can  use  eitl 
goage.  It  has  been  a  great  delight  to  me  to  hear  Pastor  Artemas  Ehnamani  pr 
his  owa  pnlpit  in  the  presence  of  his  church,  that  nnmbers  a  conple  of  hnndr 
withoat  the  chopping  np'of  his  address  by  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter. 

PONCA  AQKNCY. 

[From  Rev.  John  B.  Smith.] 

It  is  four  years  since  I  came  to  Ponca.  As  I  look  back  over  that  time  I  can  se 
the  Poncas  have  improved  in  many  respects.  The  year  I  came  they  bad  give 
some  thirteen  hnndi«d  dollars'  worth  of  ponies  to  outside  Indians.  Last  weel 
Yanktons  were  here  and  nothing  of  any  account  was  given  to  them.  Almost 
issned  stock  up  to  that  time  had  been  killed  to  furnish  feasts,  but  for  two  yet 
very  few  have  been  used  in  that  way.  At  that  time  hardly  any  children  were  in 
but  they  were  running  aroiind  with  long  hair,  and  dirty.  Now  almost  every  chi 
school,  either  here  or  at  boarding-school.  Then  the  marriage  relation  was  vei 
observed,  except  on  the  part  of  the  older  people,  but  for  some  time  there  has  be 
little  marital  infidelity.  The  general  tone  of  the  community  has  been  raised,  i 
ideas  of  what  constitntes  a  decent  life,  with  many,  have  been  changed. 

The  school  is  now  running  nicely  for  the  most  part.  The  lunch-dinner  which 
nished  the  pnpils  is  having  a  good  effect  so  far.  At  present  the  morning  session  < 
hours  is  devoted  to  study,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  smaller  scholars  are  allowe 
Lome  and  the  larger  boys  are  mending  harness.  I^ope  for  two  or  three  good 
from  this.  It  will  help  to  teach  the  Poncas  to  repair  their  tools,  etc. ;  will  te; 
children  to  speak  English — a  thing  we  have  not  yet  accomplished;  and  will  giv 
of  the  rudiments  of  industrial  training.  The  average  at  church  for  the  past  mo 
been  twenty,  with  a  good  attendance  at  the  Friday  evening  meeting.  We  are  n( 
ing  night-school  with  a  fair  attendance. 
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BOAED  OF  MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH,  SOUTH. 

INDIAN  MISSION  CONFEBENCE. 

The  Indian  qnestion  has  loDg  perplexed  the  politicians  of  this  country.  The-over- 
flowing  population  of  Europe  and  the  natural  increase  in  onr  own  land  have  sought 
outlet  and  homes  in  the  great  wilderness  open  on  this  continent  In  the  conflict  for 
possession  the  weaker  race  has  yielded  before  the  stronger,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
issues  involved  the  wisest  and  most  humane  policy  has  not  always  been  pursued.  An 
English  traveler  some  years  ago  justified  the  sale  of  rum  to  the  Indians  on  the  ground 
that  death  by  drunkenness  was  a  more  merciful  process  for  the  removal  of  the  Indiaps 
out  of  the  way  of  the  white  man  than  his  slaughter  with  gans.  Neither  procen  will 
bear  the  light  of  Christian  civilization.  The  needs  of  the  millions  ponriog  oat  from  the 
overcrowded  nations  of  Europe  are  no  doubt  greater  than  those  of  the  scattered  tribes 
who  have  hitherto  occupied  this  land;  but  that  does  not  justify  their  slaughter  either  by 
rum  or  by  the  rifle.  The  saying  attributed  to  a  noted  military  leader,  that  "  The  only 
good  Indian  is  the  dead  Indian,"  represents  bluntly  the  policy  of  rapacity  which  has 
entailed  on  our  nation  its  record  of  wrong  to  the  Indian  race. 

A  wiser  and  more  righteous  policy  is  beginning  to  control  thisquestion.  The  removal 
of  the  Indian  from  the  path  of  the  white  man  and  the  possession  of  his  land  are  not  the 
sole  ends  a  wise  government  must  aim  to  accomplish.  Killing  them  haa  proved  to  be 
an  expensive  process,  and  has  outraged  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation.  Feeding  them 
has  been  less  expensive  than  war,  but  it  tends  to  perpetuate  their  barbarism  and  to 
render  their  future  more  hopeless  by  exposing  them  to  the  debasing  influence  of  rapa- 
cious and  vicious  white  men  who  crowd  into  or  around  their  reservations.  If  the  Indian 
lives  in  our  land  ho  should  have  the  privileges  and  protection  of  its  laws.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  should  not  1)e  to  perpetuate  the  dependence  and  degradation  of  the 
Indian,  but  to  qualify  him  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  That  the  missionary 
is  a  most  important  lactor  in  the  civilization  of  these  savage  tribes  is  a  fact  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  history  of  the  Indians  in  the  United  States.  With  its  vast  expenditures 
and  its  carefully-matared  treaties^  the  Government  has  failed  in  its  effort  to  qualify  the 
Indian  lor  the  responsibilities  of  self-government,  except  when  it  has  had  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  chiuches  at  work  in  this  field.  The  Government 
is  beginning  to  recognize  this  fact.  A  conference  between  the  United  States  Indian 
Commissioners  and  the  representatives  of  the  different  mission  boards  and  other  socie- 
ties interested  in  the  elevation  of  the  Indians  is  now  held  annually  in  Washington  City, 
to  report  the  work  accomplished  and  discuss  plans  for  their  welfare.  The  secretary  of 
this  board,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Commissioners,  attended  the  omference 
held  in  Washington  January  6.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  war  that  a  representa- 
tive of  Southern  Methodism  had  hod  an  opportunity  of  reporting  to  such  an  assembly 
the  mission  work  which  God  has  committed  to  its  charge.  Onr  brethren  of  the  North 
had  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  had  any  missions  among  the  Indians,  and  their  sur- 
prise deepened  when  they  learned  not  only  that  we  were  among  the  first  to  open  mission 
work  among  them,  but  that  in  results  our  labors  would  compare  favorably  with  IhaX  of 
any  church.  North  or  South,  in  this  important  field. 

Our  Indian  missions  date  back  to  the  years  1821-'22,  when  wc  began  work  among 
the  Creeks  of  Georgia  and  Carolina.  Dr.  Capers  (afterwards  bishop)  was  among  the 
leaders  in  this  movement.  About  the  same  time  onr  chnrch  opened  missions  among  the 
Cberokees  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  Dr.  J.  B.  McFerrin  is  ono  of  the  few  who  still 
remain  among  us  who  planted  the  gospel  among  the  fathers  of  this  now  powerful  and 
prosperous  tribe.  A  little  later  Dr.  Winans  and  others  were  laboring  with  much  suc- 
cess among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  of  Mississippi.  The  labors  of  these  pioneen 
in  this  field  were  greatly  blessed,  and  before  the  removal  of  these  tribes  to  the  West  onr 
missionaries  had  gathered  from  among  them  a  membership  of  over  four  thousand. 
When  they  were  removed  to  the  West  our  missionaries  followed  them,  and  continned 
their  labors  with  such  success  that  in  1844  they  were  organized  into  an  annual  conf<ff- 
ence.  The  story  of  heroic  labor  and  sacrifice  which  attend^  our  early  missions  among 
these  nations  has  never  been  written.  We  hope  ere  long  to  place  it  in  print.  Dr.  J.  B. 
McFerrin,  possibly  among  the  last  productions  of  his  pen,  is  preparing  the  history  of  onr 
early  missions  among  the  CherokCes.  Dr.  G.  G.  Smith,  of  Georgia,  whose  father  wasa 
pioneer  in  this  field,  has  consented  to  furnish  the  story  of  our  missions  among  the  Creeks. 
We  have  in  hand  the  account  of  missson  work  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  from 
the  pen  of  the  venerable  Dr.  J.  G.  Jones,  of  Mississippi.  Our  history  of  work  in  the 
Indian  Territory  will  also  be  preserved.  Our  work  among  these  people  ia  worthy  of  a 
prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  missionary  toil. 

Onr  record  shows  that  since  1846,  when  Southern  Methodism  assumed  fall  charge  of 
the  missions  among  the  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  we  have  exxtended  for  their 
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NJtW  HOPE  SEMIXABY. 

Under  appointment  of  Bishop  Hargrove,  Rev.  J.  J.  Aletbviu  was  appointed  to  New 
Hope  Seminary,  and  took  charge  of  said  institntion  Angust  IS,  1885,  and  with  an  ahle 
corps  of  teachers  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  scholastic  year  on  the  7th  of  September. 
Daring  the  year  about  lUO  pnpils  were  enrolled,  who,  nnder  competent  and  faithfal 
teachers,  mode  rapid  proficiency  in  science,  and  during  the  year  82  of  those  papils  pro- 
fessed faith  in  Christ  and  united  with  the  church.  Many  of  the  girls  were  sprightly  in 
intellect  and  bright  and  satisfactory  in  their  Christian  profession.  Thisschool  had  been 
kept  up  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  from  the  coancil,  with  $1,200  from  the 
Mission  Board,  and  also  by  the  Fort  Colfco  farm;  botdnringtheconncil  an  act  was  passed 
to  rescind  the  contract,  which,  however,  was  believed  by  many  of  the  citizens  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  miyority  of  the  people  of  the  nation.  And  now,  without  re- 
viewing the  cause  ostensibly  assigned  for  rescinding  said  contract,  we  simply  remark  that 
the  school  thus  drifted  out  of  the  hands  of  the  church. 

CHILOCCO  SCHOOL. 

In  August  of  1885  Rev.  Walter  R.  Branbam  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Granbery  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  Cbilocco  Indian  School.  This  school  is  equipped  for  the  educa- 
tion and  civilization  of  the  children  of  the  wild  tribes.  During  the  year  there  were  en- 
rolled 201  pupils,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  were  girls.  Thesechildren  are  from  fifteen 
wild  tribes.  When  these  children  come  to  Chilocco,  many  of  them  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  English  language;  yet  quite  a  number  of  them  have  bright  minds  and 
learn  readily  the  rudiments  of  an  Gngligh  education.  This  school  is  divided  into  three 
grades — primary,  iutoraiediate,  and  a  hiKhcr  grade.  The  children  are  not  only  tanght 
books,  but  also  a  number  of  the  industries  of  life;  and  without  paying  out  a  single  dollar 
for  white  lalwr,  they  have  cultivated  200  aeres  of  land.  Though  the  work,  considered 
religiously,  may  bo  apparently  slow,  yet  we  are  informed  the  religious  spirit  is  good;  and 
though  many  of  the  children  arriving  at  the  school  were  without  any  apparent  religiooa 
impression,  yet  there  have  been  15  conversions,  11  baptized,  and  20  enrolled  as  membeia 
of  the  church.  They  have  preaching  every  Sabbath,  Sunday-school  in  the  evening,  and 
Bible  service  at  night.  The  tribes  contiguous  to  this  school  number  about  25,000,  who 
are  virtually  without  the  gospel;  and  may  we  nothopelhatmany  of  the  pnpils  oonveited 
here  may  live  to  return  to  their  respective  triljes  with  the  gospel  which  the  church  up  to 
this  time  has  ftl  t  itsel  f  unable  to  give  ?  Therefore  we  would  respectfully  request  of  Bi^op 
Gallowftiy  to  reappoint  Kcv.  W.  It.  Branhani  to  the  school  as  superintendent,  and  Rev. 
E.  A.  Gray  as  professor  in  said  school. 

IXDIAN  INDCSTKIAL  SCHOOL,   GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Wo  have  15  Utcs  of  all  ages — some  over  forty — in  this  school.  Most  of  them  are, 
or  rather  were,  wild  and  uncivilized,  fresh  from  their  iepeeg  and  camps  on  the  reserva- 
tion, with  blankets  and  painted  faces,  unused  to  any  kind  of  control  or  r^ularity  of 
habits,  despising  labor  as  degrading,  and  very  suspicious  of  the  white  man's  good  inten- 
tions. Yon  may  form  some  idea  of  the  task  l>erpre  us  of  reconciling  these  wild  red  men 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  a  Government  boarding-school. 

The  work  is  very  onerous— full  of  responsibility ,  anxiety,  and  constant  watchfulness. 
Great  tact  aud  a  constant  and  absolute  control  on  one's  feelings,  temper,  and  demeanor 
are  very  necessary  to  attain  any  degree  of  success  in  handling  them.  Yet,  when  I  see 
the  result  of  only  ibur  months'  work,  I  am  astonished  and  much  encouraged.  I  have 
worked  in  the  school-room  twelve  years,  and  never  have  I  found  more  earnest,  studious 
pupils.  They  are  anxious  to  learn  not  only  the  dull  routine  of  book,  slate,  and  black- 
board, but  they  will  eagerly  watch  for  information  on  any  subject,  and  seem  to  appre- 
ciate any  effort  made  to  instruct  them.  Being  very  sensitive,  they  are  easily  discow^ 
aged  in  mental  effort,  and  I  find  it  advisable  often  to  entirely  overlook  their  mistakes, 
especially  in  figures  on  the  blackboard.  They  are  good  imitators,  so  readily  learn  to 
write  a  nice  hand.  I  am  satisfled  I  can  show  superior  work  on  copy-book  or  black- 
board writing  to  any  clas-s  of  white  chiUlren  in  the  country  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  boys  do  not  love  work,  yet  they  do  very,  well.  They  learn  all  kinds  of  farm  work, 
gardening,  taking  care  of  stock,  etc.    The  girls  learn  housework,  sewing,  etc 

There  are  eightofficers  iu  the  school  at  present.  We  havecapaeity  for  abont  70  pnpila, 
and  expect  soon  to  fill  up.  The  Government  will  probably  add  more  bnUdiogs,  shops, 
etc.,  as  the  school  increases  in  numiierY. 

This  work  is  as  purely  missionary  as  any  iu  China  or  Japan;  and  educating  the  In- 
dians  in  our  language,  habits,  and  industries  is  a  great  step  in  bringing  them  to  Christ. 

Thomas  Geiffith. 
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DISTKICT  CONFEBENCE  SCHOOL. 

The  fi»*  nubual  term  of  this  school,  located  at  Webber's  Falls,  Cherokee 
closed  sacces^fully  with  a  public  exomiaation  and  exhibition  to  the  gratificatic 
friends  and  patrons.  In  this  school  are  tanght  tho  branches  not  only  taught  in 
echools,  bul  the  principal  is  prepared  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  rhetoric,  the 
branches  of  mathematics,  calisthenics,  and  elocntion.  But  in  the  history  of  this 
a  crisis  has  arisen,  in  which  material  aid  must  be  obtained,  or  the  enterprise  w 
to  be  abandoned.  Thjs  school  is  a  degideratum,  and  is  as  worthy  of  confidei 
patronage  as  other  schools  within  the  bounds  of  our  conference. 

Fifty  dollars  was  appropriated  to  this  school  for  tho  'education  of  indigent  C' 
children,  and  was  so  applied.  The  growing  demands  of  this  school  necessitated  i 
chase  of  a  piano,  and  $150  was  paid  out  of  the  purse  of  the  principal,  leaving  a 
$225.  And,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  school-house  building,  but  use  the  chu 
school-room;  and  we  have  no  accommodation  for  boarders  from  a  distance,  yet  W( 
the  school  as  vital  to  the  interests  of  our  church  in  one  of  the  best  sections  of  tb 
tory.  This  is  the  only  Methodist  school  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  We  would 
fully  ask  this  annual  conference  to  adopt  this,  and  would  suggest  that  hereafter 
the  name  of  Andrew  Marvin  Institute.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  of  five  discreet  persons,  who  shall 
hand  the  interests  of  this  school,  and  borrow  on  their  personal  note  $500,  if  nci 
and  that  this  conference  pledge  itself  to  sustain  the  committee  in  the  paymem 
amount  borrowed;  that  this  amount  be  collected  or  secured  within  twelve  mont! 

PIEBCE  IN.STITCTE. 

Pierce  Institute  is  located  at  White  Bead  Hill,  Chickasaw  Nation,  Indian  X 
one  of  the  richest  and  roost' desirable  localities  within  the  Territory.  It  is  beau 
situation,  and  could  be  made  the  joy  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation;  and  could  this 
tion  be  disencumbered  of  its  financial  difficulties,  it  would  long  live  in  its  reso 
elements  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  From  the  lights  before  us  we  deem 
dient  that  this  conference  appoint  a  committee  of  at  least  five  discreet  persons,  w 
be  acquainted  with  the  surroundings,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  ■. 
financial  condition,  and  adopt  measures  for  the  adjustment  and  satisfactory  set 
of  said  property  on  the  premises,  and  if  possible  to  secure  those  parties  who  b 
vanced  money  tor  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  hanging  over  said  institutioi 
finally,  we  would  most  cordially  and  earnestly  urge  the  conference,  should  its  n 
consider  it  prudent,  to  take  this  school  under  its  protecting  wing,  and  thus  mi 
Tiaion  for  its  establishment  in  perpetuity;  and  that  Rev.  J.  C.  Powell  beconti 
superintendent,  and  that  an  agent  be  appointed  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  worl 
interest  of  said  school.     Therefore,  be  it 

Hesolved,  That  the  said  committee  of  five  be  authorized  to  borrow  $1,000,  if  ne 
giving  their  own  pergonal  note  for  same;  and  this  conference  pledges  itself  to 
this  committee  in  the  payment  of  the  amount  borrowed;  that  tho  amount  be  coll 
secured,  and  paid  at  least  within  twelve  months. 

HABBELL  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  important  institution  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Woman's  Board, 
dition  will  appear  from  the  following  report: 

"While  this  institution  is  still  youthful  in  age,  it  is  expanding  in  growth 
the  elements  of  increased  usefulness.  The  present  session  opened  with  the  n 
94  pupils  on  the  roll.  Ita  course  of  study  embraces  all  the  branches  of  literati 
ally  taught  in  the  Statea  In  this  school  three  departments  are  organized — viz,  1 
music,  and  art;  and  in  each  of  these  departments  there  are  competent  teachers  em 
who  are  applying  themselves  with  commendable  diligence  in  their  respective  p 
as  teachers,  while  the  classes  themselves  are  good  and  eminently  studious,  thus  ft 
owing  success  in  their  studies.  The  present  session  is  signalized  by  the  greatest 
of  advanced  pupils  that  ever  attended  these  sacred  bolls  of  learning.  And  may 
believe  that  the  successful  careerof  this  school  in  thepast  will  justify  the  high  d 
confidence  cherished  by  its  friends  for  the  future?  We  think  this  institution  en 
worthy  the  confidence  and  x>atronageof  the  Indian  Mission  Conference.  Hence, 
not  only  safely  indorse  it,  giving  it  the  weight  of  our  moral  influence,  but  urg 
parents  and  guardians  having  daughters  and  wards  to  educate  to  liberally  patroi 
We  wUl  respectfully  request  the  presiding  bishop  to  reappoint  Rev.  T.  F.  Brewe 
perintendent." 
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The  financial  reports  reveal  a  decided  advance.  The  collections  for  preacheis  last 
year  amounted  to  $3,592.78;  this  year,  $5,231.70— an  increase  of  $1,638.92.  The  col- 
lections for  missions  i^regated  $1,101.02 — an  increase  of  $362.07. 

The  missionary  anniversary  was  a  season  of  unusnal  interest.  After  oddresaes  by 
Bishop  Galloway  and  the  secretary,  the  collection  taken  up  amounted  to  $297. 

At  the  love-feast,  Sunday  morning,  a  number  of  Indians  participated.     The  expen 
ences  of  the  red  man  and  the  white  man  were  singularly  alike.     We  shall  not  soon  for- 
get the  testimony  of  one.     "I  am,"  he  said,  "  a  monument  of  the  power  of  the  gospel 
to  save  men  of  every  race  and  tongue."    The  wild  Indian — poor  sinner — saved  by  the 
grace  of  God. 


THE  SOCIETY  OP  FRIENDS  (ORTHODOX). 

Beyn  Mawb,  Pa.,  Jaunary^,  1888. 

The  work  has  been  educational  and  religious,  but  these  divisions  have  been  so  closely 
related  that  the  whole  might  come  under  the  title  of  missionary  labor. 

The  society  has  condncted  5  boarding-schools  and  7  day  schools  during  the  past  year, 
and  has  sustained  5  Indian  yonths  at  Earlham  College  and  MaryvLIle  Institute.  Three 
of  the  young  women  educated  at  Earlham  College  are  now  engaged  as  teachers  of  their 
own  people. 

The  boarding-schools  have  hod  an  enrollment  of  255  pupils,  the  day  schools  of  300 
pupils;  total, 555. 

The  Tnneaassa  Boarding-School  is  in  Cattaraugus  County,  western  New  York,  and  is 
designed  for  the  Seneca  Indians  of  the  Allegheny  and  Cattaraugus  Reservations.  The 
new  buildings  are  commodious  and  stand  upon  a  fine  farm  of  600  acres;  which  is  used 
for  the  raising  of  grain  and  stock,  and  affords  facilities  for  training  the  boys  in  all  the 
work  of  sucha  farm.  The  girls  are  taught  all  kinds  of  household  duties,  together  with 
the  care  of  the  dairy.  The  school  is  a  graded  one,  is  taught  by  two  teachers  of  experi- 
ence and  skill,  and  gives  a  thoroughly  good  education  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  best 
coantiy  public  schools.  Great  pains  are  taken  with  the  industrial,  moral,  and  religions 
instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the  results,  of  late  years  especially,  have  been  permanent, 
forming  in  many  instances  strong,  well  established  Christian  characters  that  have  stood 
the  trial  of  a  residence  among  their  own  people  and  of  the  evil  influences  of  vicious 
whites.  The  school  has  been  supported  wholly  by  private  funds,  given  by  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity. 

White's  Institute,  near  Wabash,  Ind.,  has  good  and  ample  buildings,  situated  on  an 
estate  of  760  acres  of  fertile  land,  most  of  which  is  drained  and  under  ^ood  cultivation. 
Stock-raising  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  grain,  grass, 
sorghum,  and  garden  vegetables.  There  are  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  csupenter  shop,  and 
saddler  shop  connected  with  this  school.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  farm  is  done  by  the 
boys,  under  good  instruction.  All  the  boys  have  become  skilled  in  ordinary  farm  work, 
making  good  plowmen,  etc.  Six  have  learned  carpentry,  one  of  whom  was  assigned  the 
task  of  constructing  houses  for  bis  people  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  reservation.  Five 
have  learned  blacksmithing,  and  four  house  painting,  while  others  have  become  deA  in 
rex>airing  harness  and  shoes,  doing  the  work  well. 

A  good  brick  school-house  accommodates  a  graded  school  condncted  by  three  teachers 
who  have  had  speciaUknowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  Indian  children.  The 
boys  are  taught  to  bay  and  sell,  to  make  the  best  use  of  money,  to  be  self-reliant,  to 
speak  English  freely,  to  be  frank  and  courteous  in  manners.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
instances  the  returned  pupils  have  proved  industrious,  moral,  and  self-supporting.  A 
few  have  snccnmbed  to  the  temptations  of  a  frontier  life. 

white's  INSTITCTE,   IOWA. 

This  school  occupied  bnildings  that  had  been  enlarged  last  year  and  thereby  rendered 
more  comfortable.  It  has  bad  the  use  of  a  large  farm,  but  has  not  been  able  to  add 
shops  tor  trades.  Some  instruction,  however,  has  been  given  in  shoe  and  harness  mend- 
ing, and  in  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools.  The  institute  had  an  enrollment  of  83  pupils. 
The  results  of  the  discipline  and  teaching  of  the  school  in  forming  sound  moral  habits 
and  character  have  been  excellent.  The  chief  bnilding  was  destroyed  by  flra  in  fourth 
month  last,  and  in  consequence  the  school  has  had  to  be  closed  for  the  present;  bat  if 
there  was  confidence  that  the  Government  would  continue  to  aid  the  school,  it  would 
almost  certainly  be  rebuilt  and  reopened. 

The  Eastern  Cherokee  Training  School,  in  western  North  Carolina,  has  bad  41  pupils. 
Tt  has  been  condncted  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  above  described,  and  with  like  happy 
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efiects.     Id  all  the  schools  much  instruction  is  given  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  an 
endeavor  is  made,  with  good  success,  to  form  habits  expressive  of  Christian  faith. 

Of  the  day  schools,  two  are  in  the  Indian  Territory,  one  on  the  western  border  of  the 
Quapaw  E^rve,  the  other  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Osage  Reserve.  The  remaining 
five  schools  are  among  the  Eastern  Cherokees  in  western  North  Carolina.  One  of  the 
boarding-schools  and  two  of  the  day  schools  have  received  no  aid  from  the  Government, 
the  others  have  been  assisted  by  it.  Beside  the  above  schools,  the  Modoc  day  school  and 
the  Qnapaw  boarding-school,  both  in  the  Quapaw  Agency,  are  Government  schools  that 
have  been  conducted,  the  one  by  a  teacher,  and  the  other  by  a  soperintendent  and 
matron,  who  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Those  schools  receive  some  6n- 
couisgement  and  aid  from  the  society. 

MEETTINGS  AND  MRMBERS. 

There  are  six  organized  congregations  in  the  Quapaw  Agency  in  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  Indian  Territory,  two  in  the  Cherokee  country  that  lies  between  the  Quapaw 
and  Osage  Agencies,  and  one  station  in  the  former  district  where  meetings  are  sometimes 
held. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  almost  directly  south  of  the  above  ter- 
ritory, there  ia  one  organized  congregation,  and  at  two  stations  mission  work  is  main- 
tained, one  for  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  the  other  for  the  lowas.  One  congregation  and 
one  station  have  been  added  during  the  year. 

The  total  membership  of  these  meetings  is  337,  of  whom  239  are  Indians.  The  gain 
for  the  year  has  been  70  Indian  members  and  30  others.  There  are  five  meeting-houses, 
an  increase  of  one  during  the  year.  Four  school-houses  are  used  for  meeting  purposes. 
Seven  men,  with  their  wives,  have  been  engaged  in  these  missions,  and  the  outcome  of 
the  labor  of  the  year  has  been  encouraging. 

The  expenditures  for  all  purposes  have  been: 

For  education - $10,188.08 

For  missions - 7,719.17 

Total 17,907.25 

Ivespectfnlly  submitted, 

James  E.  Rhoads. 
The  Board  of  Indian  Commirsioneks. 


BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING  OP  FRIENDS. 

The  joint  standing  committee  upon  Indian  affairs  laid  before  the  meeting  a  very  in- 
teresting report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year  in  the  endeavor  to  render 
some  a-Hsistance  and  sympathy  to  the  Indians  who  were  formerly  under  the  ofBcial  care 
of  the  committee  of  this  yearly  meeting.  The  same  was  read,  and,  after  a  verbal  altera- 
tion, was  adopted,  the  action  of  the  committee  confirmed,  and  they  encouraged  to  a  con- 
tintiance  of  the  useful  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

To  lialtimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends: 

The  standing  committee  on  Indian  affairs  submits  the  following  report: 

Since  our  last  yearly  meeting  death  has  removed  from  our  midst  and  from  the  field  of 
his  usefulness  in  the  work  of  Indian  education  and  advancement,  in  which  he  was  always 
an  earnest  and  thorough  worker,  our  friend  Cyrus  Blackburn,  late  clerk  of  this  commit- 
tee. Those  of  us  who  have  been  associated  with  him  in  this  interesting  work  can  well 
appreciate  the  active  sympathy  he  felt  for  the  survivors  of  this  greatly  injured  race  of 
people,  and  with  what  zeal  and  industry  he  labored  for  their  good. 

He  was  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  by  his  personal  efforts  in  influencing 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  we  have  no  doubt  he  materially  a.ssisted  in 
the  enactment  of  laws  that  have  been  and  still  continue  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  them. 

We  have  had  a  continued  oversight  of  the  Indians  at  the  combined  Santee,  Flandrean 
and  Ponca  Agency  under  Charles  Hill,  agent,  who  is  a  member  with  us,  and  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  him  and  also  with  John  E.  Smith,  teacher  of  the  Ponca  Agency 
school,  and  his  wife.  Opportunities  have  not  presented  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way 
of  practical  help  during  the  past  year,  but  we  have  been  able  to  respond  to  snch  appeals 
as  have  been  made  to  us. 
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Immediately  after  our  lost  yearly  meetiDg  we  forwarded  a  box  containing  appropriate 
presents  to  the  children  of  the  Ponca  school,  consisting  of  articles  of  clotbiog  which 
were  both  handsome  and  useful,  and  we  have  been  as8nre<l  by  letters  from  the  agent 
and  teacher  that  the  hearts  of  the  children  were  delighted- 

We  were  also  enabled  by  forwarding  the  necessary  amonnt  of  money  to  prerent  an 
aged  Floodreau  Indian  woman  from  losing  her  land  though  an  incumbrance  which 
was  placed  npon  it  withont  her  knowledge. 

A  year  ago  a  number  of  the  Fhindreau  Indians  had  mortgages  .on  their  £imu,  given 
to  secure  the  loan  of  money  force<l  upon  them  by  their  white  neighbors,  with  a  view  of 
getting  possession  ot  the  property  through  foreclosure.  The  agent  lias,  however,  by  his 
personal  efforts  succeeded  in  paying  off  all  these  mortgages,  and  the  Indians  again  own 
their  homes  Iree  from  incumbrance. 

The  well-being  of  the  Indians  in  this  whole  agency  is  carefully  looked  after  by  Charles 
Hill  and  his  excellent  corps  of  assistants,  and  their  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  practical  duties  of  life,  as  regarded  by  enlightened  and  conscientious  white  people, 
is  very  gratifying.  The  men  of  the  Santees  have  nearly  all  learned  to  be  indnsttions, 
and  many  of  them  have  become  skillful  and  successful  farmers. 

They  have  nnder  cultivation  this  year  nearly  4,000  acres  of  land,  about  the  same  acreage 
as  last  year,  and  have  raised  over  84,000  bushels  of  grain  and  vegetables,  ]0,0(K)  bashels 
more  than  last  year:  besides  cutting  600  cords  of  woo<l  and  securing  over  $500  worth  of 
furs.  "  The  aggregate  market  value  of  their  crops  the  past  year  will  be  about  J24,000. 
The  mechanical  department  at  the  Santee  Agency  is  an  important  and  interesting  feature. 
The  Agent  in  his  annual  report  thus  speaks  of  this  branch  of  their  work: 

"A  person  visiting  Santee  Agency  now  would  find  the  Indians  basy  with  their  farm- 
ing pursuits,  and  the  following  industries,  nndertheraanagementof  Indians  exclusively: 
Mason  work,  painting,  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter,  wagon  shop,  steam  grist-mill,  har- 
ness shop,  house  building,  grain  thrashing  (four  machines  now  in  operation),  no  white 
persons  being  employed  in  any  of  the  above  departments.  That  the  Indian  has  the 
ability  to  learn  to  take  charge  of  and  satisfactorily  govern  the  different  industries  above 
mentioned  has  been  fully  demonstrated  at  this  Agency. ' ' 

The  spirit  of  improvement  has  spread  over  that  Agency,  and  they  are  advancing  nip- 
idly  under  the  careful  training  of  their  instructors.  Comfortable  dwelGng-hooses  are 
being  bpilt,  26  daring  the  past  year,  wells  dug,  fences  put  np  around  the  pa!>tnre-6eld.% 
trees  planted,  additions  made  to  the  school-houses  and  other  Agency  buildings,  and 
many  of  these  painted  and  otherwise  improved. 

The  Agentstites  in  his  report  that  the  "habits  and  morals  of  the  Santee  Indians  are 
exceptionally  good,"  and  attributes  their  improvement  in  this  respect  to  the  inflnence 
of  the  schools  and  the  missionary  work  done  amongst  them. 

"  The  schools  are  all  very  successful,  and  the  attendance  fully  up  to  the  capacity  of 
the  buildings.  The  Santee  industrial  school  adjoining  the  Agency  building  has  an  en- 
rollment this  year  of  90,  average  attendance  over  70,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school.     More  desired  to  come,  but  the  building  was  filled  and  they  could  not  be  tuken." 

We  have  been  watchful  of  the  tendency  of  legislation  at  Washington  on  the  Indian 
snbject,  and  have  endeavored  to  throw  our  inflnence  with  those  legislators  who  seemed 
to  have  the  rejil  good  of  the  Indians  at  heart,  and  in  this  important  work  we  desire  to 
continue  to  bo  useful.  The  Indian  still  has  many  enemies,  and  there  are  always  lurk- 
ing about  these  who  hope,  by  sharp  practice  in  legislation,  to  get  possession  of  his  prop- 
erty without  paying  him  an  equivalent  for  it. 

In  eighth  month  Inst  our  friend  Isaiah  Lightner  was  appointed  by  the  President  a« 
special  agent  to  allot  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  at  Sissetoii,  in  Dakota.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made  withont  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  appointee  or  any  of  his  per- 
sonal friends,  but  was  made  because  of  his  acknowledged  peculiar  fitnen  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  al.so  upon  the  excellent  record  he  has  established  at  the  Department  in  all 
those  qualities 'that  gO  to  make  a  tmstworty  ofiicial.  Friends  ought  to  feel  gratified 
at  this  appointment,  as  it  is  a  marked  evidence  of  the  confidence  felt  by  the  GovemmeDt 
in  members  ofour  society  as  workers  among  the  Indians  where  honesty  and  efficiency 
are  considered  prerequisites. 

Since  last  yeiitly  meeting  we  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  Indian  Department  to  appoint 
a  matron  for  the  Santee  Indians.  The  dnties  of  the  proposed  matron  were  intended  to 
be,  in  a  word,  the  instruction  of  the  Indian  women  in  the  art  of  housekeeping.  The  del- 
egates who  visited  this  tribe  in  the  summer  of  1880  recommended  this  appointment,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Indian  women  were  far  behind  the  men  in  their  special  sphere  of 
domestic  work,  and  that  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  effective  labor  in  this  channel. 

The  Indian  Department,  for  reasons  not  necessary  now  to  rehearse,  has  declared  its  in- 
ability to  comply  with  our  request 

Whil^  we  do  not  propose  to  relinqaish  our  effort  to  inflnence  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide for  this  appointncnt,  we  have  united  in  recommending  to  the  yearly  meeting  thai 
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it  anthorize  this  committee  to  join  with  other  yearly  meetings  in  making  ttiis  appoint- 
ment for  the  present  year,  and  in  paying  onr  quota  of  the  expense.     Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Genesee  yearly  meetings  have  already  signified  their  willingness  to  co-operate 
in  the  moTement<. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

IjBVI  K.  Beown. 

Thomas  H.  Matthbws. 

Joa  J.  Jakney. 

Edwabd  Stabler,  Jb. 
Baltihobe,  Fehmnry  11,  1887. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

Indian  miMtons  of  tht  Board  of  Borne  Missions. 

There  has  been  growth  in  the  work  which  wad  in  operation  at  this  time  last  year,  and 
some  new  missions  established. 

WISCONSIN. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Williams  has  been  sent  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians  in  Wisconsin.  This 
tribe  has  been  without  a  minister  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Slingerland. 

DAKOTA. 

Daring  the  past  summer  a  large  building  was  erected  at  the  Good  Will  Mission,  Sisse- 
ton,  Dakota.  This  building  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  boys,  and  especially  as 
a  dormitqiy.  It  has  enlarged  the  capacity  of  the  school  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have 
now  over  100  pupils.  We  have  also  erected  a  large  bam  and  a  workshop,  and  made 
extensive  additions  to  the  girls'  dormitory  and  the  school  building,  and  sunk  an 
artesian  well.  The  mission  as  it  now  is  seems  in  the  best  condition  ibr  the  very  best 
work.  Mr.  W.  K.  Morris  is  the  efficient  superintendent,  with  Mrs.  Morris  and  the 
Misses  White,  Patterson,  Hyslop,  and  Rockwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Buck  as  helpers. 

The  eight  churches  among  the  Sioux  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  Rev.  M.  N. 
Adams.  Thereis  a  native  membership  of  (>21.  They  ore  served  by  six  native  ministers, 
viz,  Revs.  J.  B.  Renville,  D.  Renville,  L.  Mazakinyanna,  D.  Greycloud,  I.  lienville,  and 

C.  R.  Crawford.     Rev.  W.  O.  Rogers  serves  the  Wood  Lake  church. 

INDIAN  TEBBITOBY. 

There  has  been  more  advance  in  this  Territory  than  in  any  other  portion  of  onr  Indian 
work;  in  fact,  there  is  no  better  or  more  hopeful  mission  field  anywhere  than  is  presented 
here.  The  numberof  missions  issimply  limited  by  the  number  of  workers  we  can  obtain 
and  the  necessary  means  to  sustain  them. 

Vinita  is  still  served  by  Rev.  W.  T.  King.  Rev.  W.  L.  Miller  is  preaching  at  TaUe- 
qoah  and  stations.  The  school  at  the  former  place  is  doing  exceedingly  good  work. 
There  are  about  80  pupils,  of  which  30  are  boarding  scholars.  The  Misses  Miller,  Arm- 
strong, and  Loeb  are  the  teachers. 

Rev.  A.  O.  Evans  has  charge  at  Park  Hill  and  Fourteen  Mile  Creek,  while  the  Misses 
Mathes  and  Evans  have  about  fiO  scholars  in  the  school  at  Park  Hill.  Rev.  L.  Dobson 
preaches  at  Eureka  and  Pleasant  Valley. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Reid  has  the  churches  at  Old  D  wight  and  Childers  Station.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Sqnier,  Miss  Reid,  and  Mrs.  Neerkin  have  about  35  onpils  in  the  boarding-school 
at  Old  Dwight.  New  buildings  are  being  erected  and  the  old  ones  repaired,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  old  mission  field  soon  in  excellent  running  order,  doing  good  work. 

Rev.  A.  N.  Chamberlain  preaches  at  Pheasant  Hill  and  to  the  full-blood  Cherokeea. 
alias  Ada  Bodine  has  a  school  of  30  pupils  in  the  church  buildingat  Pheasant  Hill.     Rev. 

D.  N.  Allen  preaches  at  Fort  Gibson,  Tegalea,  Claremore,  and  Catoosa,  while  his  brother, 
J.  F.  Allen,  teaches  and  preaches  at  Canadaville,  Rev.  A.  D.  Jocke  preaches  at  Coody 's 
Bluff  and  California,  and  Rev.  J.  Smallwood,  a  native  preacher,  at  Barren  Rock  and 
neighborhood. 
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Among  the  Cherokees  we  bave  296  church  members  and  205  scfaolus  in  the  schools. 

Among  the  Creeks  or  Muscogees  our  work  bos  been  more  laijjely  increased  th«n  in 
any  other  tribe.  At  Muscogee  an  additional  cottage  has  been  bnilt,  which  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  mo8t  beautiful  homes  iu  the  Territory.  Thirty-five  boarding  nnpils  are  cared 
for  by  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  Miss  Willey,  and  two  assistants.  Dr.  Williams  is  supply- 
ing the  chnrch.  Improvements  have  been  made  at  Nnyaka,  where  there  are  SOpupils. 
It  is  a  model  school  in  good  work  in  all  departments  and  in  results.  Qoite  a  number 
have  become  Christians  during  the  year.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Moore  and  her  noble  band  of 
helpers  deserve  great  praise  for  their  faithfulness  and  efficiency.  Rev.  T.  W.  Ferryman 
is  the  pastor  of  Nnyaka  and  Okmulgee. 

Tulsa  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  \V.  F.  Haworth.  The  school  has  61  scholars  and  3 
teachers.    There  has  been  steady  progress. 

The  transfer  of  the  Wealaka  and  Wewoka  missions  to  this  board  by  the  last  general 
assembly  gives  us  100  pupils  at  the  former  and  03  at  the  latter  place,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  ministers  and  teachers.  The  Wealaka  school  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  B.  C.  Colt- 
man  and  nine  other  helpers.  Wewoka  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  IJ.  Ramsay  and  5 
assistants.  Rev.  Dr.  Loughbridge  preaches  at  Wealaka  and  Broken  Bow;  Rev.  J.  N. 
Diament  at  Wewoka  and  vicinity.  The  native  ministers  are  G.  Johnson,  J.  K.  Hacho, 
D.  Fife,  J.  11.  Land,  F.  Fife,  and  E.  P.  Robinson,  who  snpply  Kowasate  Town,  White 
House,  Achena,  Kowetah  chapel,  North  Fork,  and  other  stations.  There  are  319  church 
members  and  :539  pupils  among  the  Creeks. 

The  work  among  tlie  Choctaws  has  grown  from  two  to  four  schools  during  the  year. 
Wheelock  hoarding-school  for  girls,  under  the  care  of  W.  B.  Robe,  superintendent,  and 
fonr  assistants,  has  more  than  maintained  ita  good  reputation.  Several  pupils  have  been 
brought  to  Christ.  McAlester  has  outgrown  its  quarters,  and  reports  140  day  pnpUs. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Doyle  has  proved  himself  a  wise  leader.  Atoka,  with  the  Misses  Charles  and 
Richards  as  teachers,  have  a  school  of  59  pupils.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Knight  have  gathered 
66  scholars  into  the  new  school  at  Caddo.  The  ministers  at  work  among  the  Choctaws 
and  Chickasaws  are  Revs.  J.  Edwards,  at  Wheelock;  H.  A.  Tucker,  Atoca  and  Caddo; 
W.'H.  McKinney,  at  Mount  Zion,  Apeli,  and  Big  Lick;  J.  C.  Sefton,  at  McAlester;  S. 
R.  Keam,  at  San  Bois;  J.  Dyer,  at  Mountain  Fork  and  two  stations;  W.  J.  A.  Wenn,  at 
Lehigh  and  Durant;  T.  A.  Byington,  at  Bayou;  J.  Jackson,  among  the  full  bloods;  B. 
J.  Woods,  at  Lenox, Rock  Creek,  and  High  Mountain;  C.  J.  Stewart,  at  PMladelphia; 
and  Rev.  W.  J.  Moflftitt,  at  Paul's  Valley,  Johnsonville,  and  White  ^Bear  Hill.  There 
ore  664  church  members  and  319  pupils.  Five  or  six  ministers  areneeded.  Maywenot 
expect  that  number  ijx>m  the  theological  seminaries? 

NEW  MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA. 

At  Albuquerque  we  have  pressed  forward  with  our  buildings.  Fart  of  these  are  now 
in  use,  and  the  school  doing  its  work  well  tinder  the  care  of  Professor  Bryan.  The 
spiritual  results  have  been  cheering — more  so  this  year  than  usual. 

The  day  schools  at  the  Pueblos  of  Isleta,  Laguna,  Jemez,  and  Jani  hare  made  prog- 
ress. The  Misses  Scott  have  charge  of  Isleta,  Miss  Shields  at  Lagnno,  Dr.  and  Mi8.Vor- 
hees  at  Jemez,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Willson  at  Zuni.  These  schools  and  teachers  have 
special  trials  which  call  for  the  prayers  of  God's  people. 

While  the  building  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  we  have  rented  the 
buildings  which  had  been  used  for  the  public  school  and  have  made  a  banning.  Mr. 
Walker,  iilias  Whitaker,  and  Miss  Gibson, are  on  the  ground  preparing  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  the  pupils  and  the  other  helpers. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Douglass  is  the  teacher  at  the  San  Zavier  day  school  among  the  Papagoes, 
and  Rev.  C.  H.  Cook  continues  his  labors  among  the  Pimas. 

WASHINGTON  TEEEITOKY. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Mann  and  his  native  assistant,  Peter  Stannp,  labor  among  the  Pnyallaps, 
Chehalis,  Nisqually,  and  Squaxon  tribes.  Over  300  members  have  been  bronght  into 
the  church  and  give  good  evidence  of  being  faithful  and  consistent  Christians. 

ALASKA. 

From  far-off  Alaska  comes  tidings  of  hope  and  progress.  Sitka,  which  is  the  central 
and  most  important  mission,  has  been  freed  from  the  outside  oppressions  of  last  year, 
and  has  made  rapid  progress  in  good  work  and  favor  with  all  who  see  and  know  it.  The 
workers  aio  much  the  same — Rev.  Mr.  Austin  as  minister,  Mr.  Kelly  as  superintendent, 
and  Mis.  Austin,  Mrs.  Winon,  and  the  Misses  Kelsey,  Rodgcrs,  Pakle,  and  otbeis. 
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Mis.  McFarland  has  the  Hydah  mission,  and  labors  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (lould.  New 
baildings  have  been  erected,  and  a  boarding-school  of  20  scholars  begun. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willardareat  present  laboring  among  the  Cbilcats  and  other  tribes  who 
center  at  Juneaa  to  get  employment  at  the  mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  HcFarland  are  at  Hoonyah,  laboring  at  some  disadvantage  be- 
canse  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  tribe;  bat  they  still  report  a  large  school  and  hope- 
ful work. 

Bev.  S.  Uall  Young  is  at  Fort  Wrangel,  where  a  charch  of  54  members  is  reported, 
some  of  whom  are  bright  examples  of  the  power  of  the  Christian  faith. 

SUMMAEY. 


Ministers , 

Native 

CliarcliQS 

Church  members 

Teachers. 

Schools 

Scholars 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

INDIAN  TEEBITOBY. 

The  Indiay  Presbytery  reports  12  churches,  besides  24  stations,  which  are  visited  by 
tlie  missionaries.  There  are  29  elders  and  !)  deacons;  62  persons  were  added  to  the 
cbnrch  dnring  the  year  on  examination,  and  23  persons  by  certlflcate.  The  total  num- 
ber of  communicants  is  639.  In  the  Sunday-schools  there  are  25  teachers  and  334 
scholars.  In  the  orphan  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  there  are  46  pupils.  Con- 
tributions were  made  in  the  churches  for  the  work  of  all  the  executive  committees,  as 
well  as  for  presbyterial  and' congregational  purposes.  The  whole  amount  contributed 
was  $2,866. 

Under  Mr.  Lloyd's  ministry  at  Caddo  an  interesting  work  of  grace  took  place,  and  aix- 
teeo  persons  were  added  to  the  charch.  "I  never  saw,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  "such  an 
awakening  here  before."  The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  narrative  states  that  the 
attendance  upon  the  worship  of  God's  house  has  been  generally  good,  and  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  thepeople  are  more  attentive  than  before  to  the  preaching  of  His  Word.  Family 
worship  is  held  by  most  of  the  cbnrch  members  who  have  families,  but  catechetical  and 
Bible  instruction  is  much  neglected,  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  Sunday-school.  The 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  good.  Intemperance  and  worldly  amusements  are  on  the 
increase,  and  the  diligence  of  Christians  in  going  out  to  save  the  destitute  is  not  com- 
mended. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Wright,  who,  after  taking  his  theological  coarse  in  the  East,  recently  be- 
gan work  among  his  own  people — the  Choctaws — states  his  impression  of  the  people  in 
the  following  words:  "This  people  is  a  Christian  people.  They  have  a  profound  rever- 
ence for  Grod,  His  Word,  for  His  house,  and  all  things  sacred.  The  Sabbath  is  generally 
kept  holy,  but  more  so  in  the  parts  far  removed  from  the  railroad.  The  Choctaws  love 
the  Gospel,  and  they  drink  in  the  life-giving  words  as  the  dry  and  parched  earth  drinks 
in  the  gracious  rain. " 


DOMESTIC  mSSIONS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

For  an  account  of  missions  to  the  Indians  we  can  refer  only  to  the  full  report  of  Bishop 
Hare  and  the  reference  to  the  work  in  Shoshone  Agency  in  Bishop  Talbot's  report  of 
Wyoming,  and  in  Bishop  Walker's  report  of  North  Dakota  in  reference  to  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Indians.  The  large  and  very  interesting  mission  to  the  Chippewas  in  Alin- 
neaota  is  not  reported  upon;  neither  is  there  any  report  from  the  Indian  Territory. 
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BepoH  of  the  mimonary  bishop  of  South  Dakota. 

The  Niobrara  Deanery  inclndes  all  the  Indian  reservations  within  the  jariadiction  of 
South  Dakota,  and  all  Indian  missions  within  it,  wherever  situated;  in  other  words, 
the  Indian  field. 

The  extent  of  the  Niobrara  Mission  is  greater  this  year  than  it  ever  has  been,  as  the 
list  of  missions  presented  herewith  strikingly  shows. 

NEW  ENTEBFUeSES. 

An  educational  work  (comprising  in  a  happy  way  the  intellectnal,  industrial,  and  re- 
ligious elements)  was  begun  lost  fall  in  the  best  spirit  by  Miss  Laura  E.  Tileston  and 
Miss  Goodale,  Miss  Goodale  being  the  Government  teacher  and  Miss  Tileston  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  church,  near  the  month  of  the  White  River  in  the  Lower  Bml4  Re- 
serve. It  has  been  carried  on  with  a  skill  and  cheerfulness  and  patience  beyond  all 
praise.  A  similar  work  has  been  begun  by.  Miss  Grace  Howard  on  the  Crow  Greek  Re- 
serve. Miss  Tileston  is  in  the  special  care  of  St.  John's,  Yonkers,  and  Miss  Howard,  of 
Calvary,  New  York. 

SELF-HELP. 

There  has  been  agratifying  increase  in  the  offerings  of  our  Indian  Christiana  from  year 
to  year.  The  record  for  some  years  past  is  as  follows:  Total  offerings  for  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1881,  $585:  1882, $960;  1883,$1,217;  1884,  $1,514;  1885,  $1,801;  1886,t2,000; 
lH87,  $1,551.60. 

This  year  shows  a  decided  falling  off — an  issue  expected  by  the  clergy  in  chaise. 
Education,  missionary  work,  thesettlementof  the  Indians  on  farms,  increase  theirneeds. 
The  means  of  making  a  living  and  of  getting  money  do  not  increase  witb  eqnaVstep. 

NEW  CHUBCHES. 

A  neat  and  suitable  chapel  has  been  put  up  by  the  generous  gift  of  M|B.  J.  J.  Astor, 
for  the  people  of  St.  Philip's  station  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  Pine  Ridge  Reserve.  By 
the  gift  of  the  same  constant  friend,  I  was  able  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Sissetoos, 
who  live  near  Lake  Traverse.  They  rejoice  in  a  pretty  chapel  completed  in  the  fall  of 
1886. 

Another  group  of  Sissetons,  who  live  about  thirty  miles  from  this  chapel,  have  been  . 
remembered  by  the  Lenten  League  of  New  York,  and  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  thcar 
chapel  under  way. 

BOABDINQ-SCBOOLS. 

St.  Mary's,  St.  John's,  and  Hope  schools  have  all  been  maintained  with  their  nsnal  sne- 
cess,  and  St.  Paul's,  which  had  fallen  below  the  mark,  is,  under  Mre.  J.  P.  Johnstone's 
devoted  and  wise  management,  fast  recovering. 

The  average  number  at  St.  Paul's  has  been  30;  St.  Mary's,  40;  St.  John's,  36;  Hope 
School,  30.  •♦ 

William  H.  Habs. 

Report  of  the  missionary  Inshop  of  North  Dakota, 

The  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  a  frame  edifice,  on  the  reservation  of  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Indians,  nears  completion.  The  poor  people  for  whose  worship  it  is  reared 
are  glad  indeed  to  have  this  evidence  of  love  and  sympathy  from  Christian  white  people 
before  their  eyes.  Neglected,  wronged,  and  oppressed  for  long  years  by  their  pale-faced 
neighbors,  these  faithful  Chippewas  have  shown  notwithstanding  a  marvelous  faith. 
Gli^  indeed  am  I  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  they  may  have  the  regular  minis- 
trations of  the  church  of  their  love.  With  great  difficulty  has  their  little  sanctuary 
been  built.  Their  distance  from  the  railroads  is  so  great  that  the  time  consumed  in  con- 
veying materials  from  the  nearest  shipping  point  was  enormons;  and  the  expense,  too, 
was  correspondingly  large.  But  liberal  giving  from  those  who  recognize  the  nation's 
debt  to  the  Indian  has  helped  ns  to  meet  and  overcome  these  hindrances. 

Thorough  work,  however,  can  not  be  done  among  thesb  people  until  a  home  for  the 
missionary  to  be  appointed  js  built.  For  this  purpose  at  least  $600  more  than  the  sum 
now  in  my  hands  will  be  needed.  There  are  no  houses  to-day  on  tho  reservation  where 
a  family  can  find  shelter  for  a  night,  except  at  great  discomfort.  The  home  for  the  nia- 
sionary  is  therefore  an  essential  for  the  work. 
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Daring  the  snmmer,  before  the  walls  of  the  chnrch  were  reared,  I  held  a  confirmation 
on  one  of  the  hill-sides.  No  walls  snrronnded  and  no  roof  covered  that  gathered  gronp 
of  red  men  and  women.  The  canvas  of  a  tepee  was  spread  npon  the  ground  to  ibrm  a 
sanctuary,  so  to  speak;  a  dry-goods  box  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  muslin — in  this 
respect  we  were  unrnbrical — served  as  an  altar.  Seven  Indians,  men  and  women,  ad- 
vanced towards  our  sanctuary  and  stood  on  its  outer  edge.  A  hymn  was  song  by  the 
gathered  congregation  of  red  people.  After  an  address,  I  proceeded  with  the  confirma- 
tion office.  Never,  in  all  my  life,  have  I  officiated  at  *a  more  touching  service.  The 
solemnity  and  awe  with  which  these  poor  people  joined  in  the  service  moved  mo  to 
tears.  Groups  of  pagan  Indians  clustered  near,  apparently  very  deeply  interested  and 
impressed.  I  then  administered  the  Holy  Communion  to  the  newly-confirmed  and  to 
other  Christian  red  menwbo  weie  present.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Enmegahbowh,  who  was 
with  me,  assisted  in  the  service  and  acted  as  interpreter.  The  whole  Bcene  was  one  that 
I  think  wonld  have  touched  the  heart  of  the  Indian's  fiercest  foe.  I  have  read  some- 
where that  the  original  name  of  beautiful  Lake  George,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  Lake  Saint  Sacrament,  because  on  its  borders,  shortly  after  its 
discovery  by  white  men,  a  similar  holy  scene  was  witnessed.  There  was  the  reared 
altar  in  the  forest  by  the  waterside;  there  were  the  robed  priest  and  the  consecrated 
elenJbnts  and  the  bending  natives  and  the  communicating  worshipers  and  the  rising 
anthem  to  the  praise  of  the  Crucified  One.  I  know  not  whether  the  tradition  be  true, 
but  I  do  know  that  in  this  year  of  grace  1887  a  hill-top  in  the  Turtle  Mountains  was 
made  sacred  by  such  a  solemnity,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  would  bo  an  unfitness 
in  calling  that  small  mountain,  far  away  to  the  north,  from  this  day  on,  the  Mount  of 
Saint  Sacrament. 

William  David  Walkkb. 

Beport  of  (he  mmlonary  bishop  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho. 

ODE  INDIAN  WOEK. 

From  Bawlins  by  a  stage  ride  of  150  miles,  consuming  the  greater  part  of  two  days 
and  one  ifight  continuously,  I  reached  the  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  John  Roberts.  Here  we  have  a  neat  church,  and  attached  to  it  a  few  rooms 
which  the  faithful  missionary  uses  for  a  rectory.  At  this  agency,  in  round  numbers,  are 
2,000  Indians,  consisting  of  parts  of  two  tribes,  the  Arapahoes  and  the  Shoshones.  At 
this  agency  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  laboring  for  six  years.  He  has  the  spirit  of 
the  true  missionary.  Utterly  self-denying  and  devoted  to  his  work,  he  has  won  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  reverence  and  esteem  of  this  simple-minded  people.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  sojonm  there  he  has  had  charge  of  the  Government  school  and  his 
snpporthas  come  largely  from  that  source.  But  such  a  position  is  ancertain  in  its  tenure 
and  is  purely  the  result  of  political  appointment  as  changes  are  made  in  the  different 
administrations.  Another  teacher  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  place,  and  while  it  is 
probable  that,  in  some  capacity,  Mr.  Roberts,  so  highly  esteemed,  will  remain  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  yet  it  is  evident  that  a  difiercnt  arrangement  should  be  made. 
What  is  needed  is  a  boarding-school  of  our  own.  Mr.  Roberts  feels  that  his  work  will 
always  be  hampered  and  in  jeopardy  until  thjt  want  is  realized.  To  this  end  $10,000 
is  required.  Had  we  such  a  building  the  6Sovemment  wonld  pay  for  the  board  and 
tuition  of  such  pupils  as  might  attend  the  school,  and  it  would  be  self-supporting  from 
the  start.  The  accommodations  at  the  Grovemment  school,  I  am  informed,  will  not  pro- 
vide for  one-fourth  of  the  children  of  school  age.  Recently  the  Roman  Catholics,  through 
the  handsome  gift  of  a  Philadelphia  lady,  have  commenced  to  erect  a  school  on  the  res- 
ervation, about  25  miles  from  our  work.  Will  not  some  friend  of  this  unfortunate 
race,  thus  providentially  placed  at  oar  very  doois,  enable  me  to  provide  our  missionary, 
who  has,  with  so  much  heroism,  consecrated  his  life  to  this  work,  with  a  permanent 
school-house?  Meanwhile,  until  the  hirger  need  is  met  and  the  $10,000  secured,  if  a 
modest  but  substantial  house,  costing  $2,000,  could  be  erected  as  apart  of  the  perma- 
nent building,  it  would  enable  the  missionary  to  take  a  number  of  boarders,  provide 
him  with  a  comfortable  home,  and  be  a  nucleus  around  which  the  work  could  be  car- 
ried on.  Who  will  give  me  this  $2,000?  Or  who  will  be  one  of  four  to  give  $500? 
Shall  we  not  stand  by  our  missionary  in  his  heroic  efforts  to  lift  up  this  people  and  res- 
cue them  irom  their  moral  degradation?  It  is  only  through  the  young,  by  means  of 
Christian  schools,  that  this  work  can  be  done.  I  feel  the  deepest  anxiety  that  this  mis- 
sion should  be  sastnined. 

ETBELBEBT  TAI.BOT. 
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AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 
INDIAN  WOBK. 

The  "Montana  Indnstriol  School"  for  Indians,  nnder  the  snpcrintendenoe  of  Rct 
Henry  F.  Bond,  ia  now  in  operation,  with  an  enrollment  of  18  pupils,  and  the  prosxiect 
of  receiTing  its  full  quota  of  59  as  soon  as  its  equipment  is  completed.  This  is  the  first 
and  only  school  for  Indians  established  by  our  denomination.  While  other  religions 
bodies  havo  for  years  maintained  schools  among  the  Indians  with  marked  success,  oar 
own,  for  reasons  given  in  our  first  annual  report,  had  accomplished  nothing  in  that  direc- 
tion till  last  July,  when  a  location  was  selected  on  the  Crow  reservation,  and  this  indus- 
trial and  boarding  school  was  established.  The  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
Government  of  the  Crow  Indians,  whose  boast  is  that  none  of  their  weapons  have  ever 
been  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  white  man,  deserved  a  better  return  than  tliey  have  re- 
ceived at  his  hands.  No  missionary  or  educational  work  has  ever  been  established  among 
them  until  onr  school  was  locitcd  there  lost  July.  The  small  Government  school  at  the 
agency  is  the  only  attempt  in  this  direction,  while  there  are  over  800  children  of  school 
ago  in  the  tribe.  Nowhere  is  there  better  field  for  our  work;  and  the  Unitarian  denom- 
ination has  here  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  obligations  it  assumed  bo 
many  years  ago,  by  a  cordial  and  liberal  support  of  the  Montana  Industrial  School.  Onr 
earnest  missionaries  are  struggling  with  untiring  faith  and  zeal,  nnder  many  disadvant- 
ages and  privations,  to  build  up  this  school,  confident  of  large  success  if  they  can  only  re- 
ceive the  sympathy  and  material  aid  of  their  brethren.  They  must  not  be  disappointed 
in  this  hope.  The  school  should  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  its  divine  mission.  The 
Government  has  granted  land  for  its  use,  and  has  contracted  to  pay  $108  x>cr  annum  for 
each  Indian  pupil.  We  shall  be  false  to  our  pledges  and  to  our  faith  if  we  fail  to  do  out 
part  in  this  good  work. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  yonr  committee  are  able  to  report  that  the  debt  on  the 
school  building  of  $1,500,  which  was  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  Jannary,  has  been  paid 
in  fUl.  For  this  result  wc  are  largely  indebted  to  the  ladies  of  some  of  the  auxiliary 
conferences  in  and  abont  Boston,  who  raised  nearly  $900  by  a  sale  held  at  the  house  of  h 
friend  who  kindly  ofiered  its  use  for  the  purpose.  The  $1,000  advanced  to  enable  us  to 
begin  work  on  the  school  building,  with  the  promise  that  it  should  be  made  a  gift  if 
$4,000  more  were  contributed,  has  also  been  secured  by  the  fulfillment  of  this  condition, 
the  building,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  is  now  free  from  debt. 

Money  is  needed  at  once,  however,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  teachers,  to 
build  the  kitchen,  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop,  etc.,  and  to  complete  the  equipment; 
and  also  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  provisions  and  clothing. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  this  Indian  school  with  its  full  complement  of  50  pupils, 
who  are  to  be  clothed,  boarded,  lodged,  and  instructed,  can  only  be  approximated  at 
present.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  after  the  school  is  thoroughly  equipped  abont 
$5,000  per  annum  will  be  need  to  maintain  it,  in  addition  to  the  allowance  of  $108  for 
each  pupil  by  Government.  Of  course,  every  year  of  good  crops  would  reduce  the  cost; 
but  the  Montana  crops  are  too  uncertain  to  bo  relied  on  as  a  source  of  income. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difScnlt  to  raise  that  sum  in  onr  denomination  for  the  support  of 
this  our  only  Indian  school.  It  is  our  hope  that  as  the  churches  and  societies  and 
individuals  of  our  faith  become  more  acquainted  with  this  important  and  promising 
work  this  school  will  not  only  receive  liberal  support,  but  that  means  will  be  pro\-ided 
either  for  its  enlargement  or  lor  the  establishment  of  other  schools  among  these  hitherto 
neglected  Indians. 

The  passage  of  the  Dawes  bill,  giving  to  the  Indian  land  in  severalty  nnd  the  rights 
of  American  citizenship,  makes  tlie  duty  of  fitting  him  for  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
which  are  thus  conferred  npon  him  an  imperative  one.  In  his  proper  education  is  the 
only  hope  for  the  red  man  in  the  future.  We  can  not  evade  our  share  of  this  responsi- 
bility. However  well-disposed  the  Government  may  be  towards  the  Indian,  its  cfiforts 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  missionary  work  of  churches  and  individuals,  or  they  will 
fail  of  success.    The  work  is  as  promising  and  hopeful  as  the  needs  are  urgent. 

Mr.  Bond  reports  the  Crow  children  at  the  school  as  docile,  affectionate,  intelligent, 
and  happy  under  their  new  surroundings.  They  are  quick  to  learn  and  interested  in 
their  stndies  and  in  their  occupations.  They  are  to  be  taught,  under  our  contrast  with 
the  Indian  Bureau,  the  various  industries  which  will  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  civilized 
life.  One  of  three  boys  who  had  run  away,  and  who,  as  the  ringleader,  was  refused  per- 
mission to  return,  offered  to  submit  to  punishment  if  only  allowed  to  come  back. 

A  statement  of  expenditures  to  May  1  on  account  of  the  Montana  Indostriol  School 
is  appended. 

These  gifts  of  money  and  snpplies  are  from  churches,  societies,  and  individuals,  firom 
Maine  to  Louisiana,  representing  sixteen  States,  and  abont  fifty  churches,  anxUiarieik 
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and  Sunday-schools.  If  every  ;;'uarch  of  onr  faith  wonld  interest  itself  in  this  onr  on« 
solitary  Indian  school,  no  matter  how  small  its  means,  the  harden  of  its  support  wonld 
hardly  be  felt,  and  each  wonld  receive  largo  return  for  its  interest  in  the  good  work. 

As  trustee  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  our  agent  has  received  and  forwarded  largesums 
contributed  by  its  friends.  This,  though  not  strictly  the  work  of  your  committee,  has 
been  part  of  the  labor  of  their  agent. 


E. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  LAKE  MOHONK 

CONFESENCE. 

FIRST  DAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

At  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  28,  1887,  the  Hon.  A.  K.  Smiley  called  to 
order,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Mohonk  Lake  Mountain  House,  and  after  a  few  words  of  wel- 
come, opened  the  filth  annual  ' '  Lake  Mohonk  conference ' '  by  nominatin<;  General  Clin- 
ton B.  Fisk  as  chairman,  a  motion  which  was  unanimously  indorsed  by  the  conference. 

General  FiSK,  on  accepting,  said: 

"I  seldom  meet  with  people  so  easily  pleased  as  those  who  come  here.  As  has  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Smiley,  this  is  the  fiftb  annual  conference  at  Lake  Mohonk.  For  five  snc- 
^  oeesi  ve  autumns,  by  his  kindness,  we  have  here  gathered  to  deliberate  upon  Indian  affairs 
*  and  become  the  recipients  of  a  generous  hospitality  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley. 

"Daring  the  years  past  we  have  debated  some  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  con- 
nection with  Indian  affairs,  nntil  the  Mohonk  conference  has  risen  to  a  place  of  com- 
manding influence.  Its  utterances  arc  seriously  considered  by  legislators;  they  receive 
the  thought  of  the  public,  and  in  many  instances  those  charged  with  the  administration 
of  Indian  affairs  have  given  heed  to  our  advice.  Our  constituency  is  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  elements,  combining  representatives  of  the  various  religions  bodies  who  are  active 
in  Christian  and  educational  work  among  the  Indian  tribes. 

"From  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  with  their  thorough  business  aimsand  methods 
for  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem;  from  the  Women's  National  Association,  who 
respond  to  the  cry  of  the  most  needy  of  our  tribes,  and  whose  devotion  to  the  Indian, 
women  and  Indian  homes  ought  to  receive  the  God-speed  and  hearty  support  of  all  who 
wonld  uplift  the  Indian  race;  from  the  Indian  committee  of  Boston,  whose  magnificent 
services  for  the  Indian  for  the  last  ten  years  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  all  people; 
from  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  from  the  ranks  of  the  noble  and  philan- 
thropic men  and  women  all  over  this  land,  hither  come  the  best  and  truest  friends  of  the 
Indian,  men  and  women  who  love  justice,  and  whose  persevering  wisdom  stands  and 
knocks  at  the  portals  of  power  until '  whataoever  things  aro  jost'  are  to  be  conferred 
npon  their  clients,  the  American  Indian. 

"JSince  we  last  convened  we  have  progress  to  report — substantial  progress  in  legislation. 
The  passage  of  the  Dawes  bill  providing  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  the  ex- 
tension of  law  over  the  Indians,  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  Indian  affairs.  The 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  the  election  for  the  third  time  to  th&  United  States  Senate^  of  its 
aathor,  by  all  political  parties  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  aro  a  cauSo  for  great 
rejoicing  throughout  this  land.  It  was  a  cause  for  devout  thanksgiving  to  the  Indians, 
.who  are  certain  of  an  advocate  and  defender  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  Senator  Dawes.  There  has  been  progress  in  indnstries,  in  education,  in  civili- 
zation. Those  of  us  who  have  been  waiting  and  watching  fbr  more  than  a  score  of  years, 
look  npon  the  existing  state  of  things  as  very  encouraging,  although  there  is  so  much 
yet  to  do.  There  are  about  250,000  Indians,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska;  80,000  of 
them  to-day  wear  citizen's  clothing  complete;  60,000  more  in  part;  40,000  Indians  read 
andnsethe  English  language  in  the  transaction  of  their  business,  and  their  number  is 
rapidly  increasing.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Just  what  that  shall  bo 
will  be  more  particularly  indicated  by  our  committee  after  the  organization  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  utter  helplessness  of  the  Indian  before  the  law  will  undoubtedly  be  the  theme 
of  discussion  at  this  conference. 

"There  are  some  subjects  for  discussion  before  us  which  will  require  onr  best  thought 
and  our  united  action  and  influence  before  the  a^onmment  of  this  conference. 

"  Since  our  last  coming  together  death  has  entered  onr  ranks,  and  the  joy  of  this  re- 
anion  morning  is  in  part  staid  upon  the  grand  work  of  one  we  sorrow  for.  That  voice  whose 
eloquence  charmed  and  convinced  tis  has  been  hushed.    The  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  one 
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of  our  moat  faithful  members,  whose  last  pablic  words  were  spoken  for  the  Indian  and 
spoken  in  this  presence,  has  gone  on  to  his  reward — he  is  not,  for  God  hath  taken  him. 
Many  of  ns  remember  that  sad  morning  when  he  left  ns,  an  invalid.  He.nndoabtedly 
overdid  himself  in  his  efiforts  of  the  night  previooa  as  he  stood  here  to  speak  his  honest 
convictions,  for  he  never  feared  to  speak  them  in  any  presence.  A  month  of  suffering 
followed.  In  his  own  home  I  visited  him;  how  beantifnlly  he  looked  on  the  fntnreand 
contemplated  the  past.  He  had  done  what  he  conld.  Erastns  Brooks,  like  his  Mastw, 
'went  about  doing  good.'  His  voice  was  uplifted  everywhere  in  behalf  of  thesafferisg, 
tfaesorrDwing.thedown-trodden,  and  the  oppressed.  Over  all  these  unrevealed  mysteries  , 
of  pain  his  hope  was  nnclonded,  and  at  last  with  the  angels  of  his  household  about  tiim 
ho  went  to  that  sleep  which  God  giveth  his  beloved.  His  memory  dwells  richly  in  all 
good  hearts.  Goodness  endures — it  is  all  that  does  endure.  Earth's  transitory  things 
decay  and  its  pleasnrea  pass  away,  bat  the  sweet  memory  of  the  good  survives  amidst 
all  vicissitudes;  and  this  is  our  hope.  T\Iay  we  follow  him  as  he  followed  the  Master, 
and 


'May  wo  triumph  bo. 

When  nil  our  warfare's  post; 
Dyin^.  put  our  lateflt  foe 
Under  our  feet  at  last." 


M^jor  Kinney,  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Boston,  were  appointed  eecretMies  of 
the-  conference.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  New  York;  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  of  Great  Bai- 
rington,  Mass.;  Samuel  B.  Capen,  of  Boston;  Philip  C.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia;  Mis. 
A.  S.  Quinton,  of  Philadelphia;  and  Miss  Longfellow,  of  Cambridge,  Mam.,  were  ap- 
pointed a  business  committee. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  appointed  last  year,  was 
requested  by  the  business  committee  to  propose  that,  instead  of  the  introduction  of  res- 
olutions, a  series  of  questions  be  laid  belbro  the  conference  for  free  discussion;  before  tbo 
discnssion  of  each  question  a  special  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  who  shall  for- 
mulate in  resolutions  what  they  think  the  conference  will  be  prepared  to  say  on  that  sab- 
ject,  and  that  belbre  the  close  of  the  whole  conference,  perhaps  Friday  morning,  a  com- 
mitteo  bo  appointed  by  the  chair  who  shall  take  these  as  various  minutes  of  the  discus- 
sions and  combine  them  in  one  platform,  which  can  afterwards  be  acted  on  by  the  oon- 
fereuce. 

This  is  the  general  plan  which  the  business  committee  asked  him  to  submit. 

This  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Abbott.  Your  committee  propose  for  this  morning  the  discussion  of  the  question,* 
What  changes  in  Indian  governniental  administration  are  required  by  the  abolition  of 
tho  Indiaii  reservation  system? — to  be  opened  by  Professor  Painter;  and  they  have  fur- 
ther to  report  thaf  at  Mr.  Smiley's  invitation,  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  superintendent  of  pnbKc 
instruction  in  New  York  State,  will  be  prepared  to  give  ns  someaccountof  the  New  York 
Indians,  with  suggestions  for  their  better  civilization  and  education. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  by  the  chairto  report  a  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  morning  discussion:  Austin  Abbott,  New  York;  WalterWood,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
&unuel  B.  Capen,  Boston,  Mass. ;  W.  S.  Williams,  Olastenbury,  Conn. 

'    A  CHANGE  OP  POLICY  BEQmBES  A  CHANOE  OF  HETHODa 
[Paper  by  C.  C.  Painter.] 

The  Dawes  land-in-severalty  and  Indian  citizenship  bill,  made  a  law  since  oar  last 
conference,  has  given  us  what  Archimedes  wished  for,  that  he  might  test  the  power  of 
his  lever  to  lift  the  world,  and  wo  now  have  a  standing  place,  and  opportnnitry  to  test  the 
power  of  our  civilizing  influences  to  lift  the  Indian.  The  law  we  have  done  moch  to  se- 
cure, we  should  bear  in  mind,  is  not  the  end  we  have  been  seeking,  but  only  a  needed 
mean  to  its  attainment;  it  has  only  supplied  a  neceastay  condition  for  saoceasfol  work; 
the  work  still  remains  to  be  done.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  enlarged  opportunity 
means  also  increased  dangers,  and  we  who  ore  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  will  bo  held  responsible  for  their  future  outcome.  We  can  not  hold  onnelvea  in- 
nocent of  disasters  whicli  may  come  to  these  people  through  these  enlaiged  opportoaities 
unless  we  do  all  we  can  to  improve  them. 

The  law  we  have  secured  must  surely,  as  its  provisions  are  carried  out,  ondarmine  and 
destroy  the  present  Indian  policy,  and  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  carried  oat.  This 
was  but  ill  adapted  to  any  work  which  as  friends  of  the  Indian  we  desired  to  see  doBe 
for  him,  hot  i]i  has  no  place  in  the  new  order  of  things  introduced  by  this  law  which  hae 
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been  enacted  since  onr  last  conference.  Under  its  provisionH  lie  steps  out  of  his  undif- 
ferentiated, impersonal  tribal  relation  into  one  of  individualized,  responsible  citizenship, 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Kepublic.  All  thiugsare  made  new  in  hisstatos 
and  relations;  perforce  all  things  must  be  madenew  in  our  metbodsaf  dealing  with  him. 
When  we  make  him  a  citizen,  we  recognize  his  manhood  with  all  its  inherent  rights  under 
theDedarationof  Independence  and  Constitution.  What  power  can  an  Indian  agent, 
carrying  out  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  bureau,  have  over  a  man  who  has  reluge  under 
such  protection  ?  Whatever  restrictions  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  put  upon  bis  power 
to  alienate  land  to  which  he  is  after  twenty-live  years  to  have  a  title  in  fee-simple,  none 
can  be  put  upon  a  free  citizen  except  such  as  are  imposed  alike  upon  all.  The  fact  is,  we 
have  entered  upon  the  liegiuning  of  a  new  dispensation,  and  we  shall  find  it  necessary 
that  all  thiugs,  in  the  methods  and  machinery  of  our  Indian  policy,  shall  be  made  new 
and  adapted  to  the  growth  and  development  of  men.  The  sooner  wo  take  in  this  fact 
and  adjust  ourselves  to  it  the  better. 

A  crisis  has  been  created  rather  than  reached  in  the  elTort  we  are  making  for  the  Indian. 
He  is  about  to  be  thrown  into  the  seething  activities  of  our  complex  civilization  and 
take  his  chances  in  free  competition  with  other  races.  He  must  receive  at  once  the  best 
possible  equipment  for  this  emergency,  a  preparation  and  education  which  he  conid 
never  receive  under  the  old  policy  of  enforced  isolation,  legalized  pauperism,  and 
inevitable  idleness,  and  debauchery.  The  most  formidable  ol>6tacle  to  his  civilization 
has  been  the  policy  under  wliich  it  has  been  attempted.  This  removed,  we  must 
adapt  onr  methods  to  his  conditions  and  needs,  which  are  more  peculiar  than  is  his 
nature,  which  is  that  of  every  human  being.  The  reservation  walls  being  down,  and 
the  restraining  power  of  the  agent  broken,  he  and  his  children  will  become  a  race  of 
wanderers  andf  beggars,  unless  they  are  met,  as  they  escape  from  a  hopeless  bondage, 
with  influences  wise  enough  and  large  enough  to  teach  them  the  nobility  of  manhood 
and  the  uses  of  freedom. 

There  is  now  scope  and  hope  for  the  schoolmaster.  We  have  about  one-third  of  the 
children  in  some  kind  of  school;  some  of  them  very  fully  equipped  and  doing  most  ex- 
cellent work,  most  of  them  of  a  much  lower  grade,  and  many  of  them  worthless;  all  of 
them  doing  their  work  under  such  discouragementsand  difficulties  that  a  large  per  cent, 
of  it  is  lost  necessarily. 

The  Govemmeut  expended,  in  its  effort  to  teach  these  children  during  the  year  closing 
June  30,  1886,  the  sum  of  $1,211,415,  supporting  214  schools,  with  a  force  of  703  em- 
ploy&,  wliile  in  contract  schools  were  probably  nearly  as  many  more  employ^.  The 
largest  monthly  attendance  was  12,316,  and  the  average  attendance  was  9,528. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  emergency  now  upon  us  because  of  this  new  order  of  things,  our 
achool  facilities  must  be  enlarged  so  as  to  provide  for  the  two-thirds  who  are  now  out  of 
school,  and  this  we  must  remember  is  only  a  provision  for  quantity  of  education,  not  for 
quality,  or  for  system  in  the  work. 

These  schools,  atisorbing  tliis  amount  of  money,  employing  this  force,  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  country,  from  North  Carolina  to  San  Diego  Bay,  from  Hampton  Koads  to 
Puget  Sound,  and  are  of  all  grades  of  worth  and  worthlessness.  They  hove  no  responsi- 
ble head,  and  are  under  no  system. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  1882  created  the  office  of  inspector  ibr  schools,  whose  duty 
it  was  made  to  report  a  plan  Ibr  carrying  into  effect,  in  the  most  economical  manner,  ail 
existing  treaty  stipulations  for  the  cd;:>-aliou  of  Indians,  with  careful  estimates  of  the 
cost  thereof.  Also  a  plan  and  estimates  for  educating  all  Indian  youths  for  whom  no 
such  provisions  now  exist,  and  estimates  of  what  can  be  saved  from  existing  expenditures 
for  Indian  support  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan. 

In  1883  the  Tegular  appropriation  bill  provided  for  the  salary  of  an  Indian  school  su- 
^rintendent,  but  in  no  way  defined  his  functions  nor  gave  him  the  least  authority  as 
touching  anything  except  his  salary. 

The  first  occupant  of  the  office,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  superintending  the  erection  of  school-houses.  The  second  ar- 
ranged with  the  commissioner  for  a  "division  of  education"  in  the  bureau,  and  Congress 
provided  for  the  salary  of  an  extra  clerk  of  "class  4,"  who  is  head  of  this  division.  This 
exhausts  legislation  in  the  direction  of  a  school  system.  The  inspector  of  schools  has 
power  to  suspend  any  teacher  or  school  employ^,  but  the  superintendent  under  no  law 
or  regulation  of  the  Department  can  appoint,  suspend,  approve,  or  remove  any  one.  His 
power  in  regard  to  schools  is  just  the  power  of  any  other  citizen,  none  other  or  greater. 

It  is  indeed  a  commonplace  butalso  a  common-sense  suggestion,  that  an  enterprise  so 
great  as  this,  whose  operations  are  so  widely  scattered,  whose  interests  are  so  vital, 
should  have  some  one  with  power  to  do  something  in  charge  of  it.  The  schools  should 
be  under  the  control  of  one  wise  enough  to  form  wise  plans  with  reference  to  them, 
and  strong  enough  to  execute  them ;  who  has  a  sense  of  direct  responsibility  for  their 
highest  efficiency,  and  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  success  of  any  political  party  at 
the  next  national  election,  and  feels  no  obligation  to  reward  any  one  for  political  serv- 
icee  Tendered  in  the  past. 
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Another  condition  of  success  in  this  work  is  that  there  shall  he  some  good  degree  of 
certainty  that  efficiency  in  it  will  be  rewarded,  and  that  poeitioos  in  it  will  be  perma- 
nent so  long  aa  they  are  efficiently  filled.  A  glance  at  the  report  of  the  saperintendenk 
of  Indian  schools  for  the  ye.tr  ending  Jane  30, 1886,  pages  56,  76,  shows  that  43  ont  of 
72  boarding-schools  had  two  or  more  superintendents  during  the  year ;  7  had  three ;  2 
had  four;  and  1  had  five.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  aLw  involved  many  oorresponding 
changes  in  the  subordinate  positions.  Job  said  he  would  wait  all  his  appointed  days 
until  his  change  came ;  it  would  be  no  great  strain  upon  his  traditional  patience  to  wait 
lor  one's  change  in  the  office  of  principal  of  an  Indian  boarding-school. 

Permanency  in  the  teaching  force,  so  essential  to  efficient  sdiool  work,  can  not  be 
secured  until  there  is  permanency  in  the  appointing  and  controlling  power,  and  this 
power  is  dominated  by  the  idea  and  purpose  of  maintaining  the  most  efficient  schools, 
a  thing  impossible  until  the  school  service  is  detached  completely  from  politics. 

The  President  has  asked  for  a  commission  composed  of  Army  officers  and  citizens  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  duties  of  this  b(»rd,  as  he 
has  suggested  it,  are  to  be  only  advisory.  Let  ns  have  such  a  commission,  so  consti- 
tuted and  80  appointed,  but  with  enlarged  functions.  Let  it  have  absolate  control  of 
all  matters  relating  to  Indian  schools.  Let  the  appropriations  for  school  pnrposes,  so 
far  as  possible  nnder  treaty  stipulations,  be  made  in  the  lamp,  with  no  restrictions 
which  shall  ffinder  the  commission  vsing  them  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
appropriated  as  to  it  seems  wisest  and  best ;  also  let  the  foolish  restrictions  limiting  ex- 
penditures for  a  building  for  a  day-school  to  $600  and  for  a  boarding-school  to  $1U,000 
be  abolished.  Let  the  President  feel  the  responsibility  of  appointing  a  wise  commission 
to  be  intrusted  with  such  a  grave  trust,  and  he  will  appoint  worthy  men,  soch  as  be 
has  put  on  the  railroad  commission.  If  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  President  and 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could,  through  such  a  commission,  control  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs,  we  wonld  be  content.  Having  a  permanent  and  responsible 
head,  there  would  be  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  permanency  throughout  the  whole 
teaching  force,  and  the  whole  work  would  have  a  dignity  and  value  which  can  never 
attach  to  it  while  it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  politicians  of  the  Indian  Borean  who  ped- 
dle out  positions  in  the  school  service  to  party  and  personal  ihvorites. 

There  is  nothing  notional  or  impracticable  in  this.  In  fact,  this  commission  shoold 
be  intrusted  with  the  whole  management  of  Indian  affairs.  It  should  be  composed  of 
men  of  character  and  sense,  who  should  be  amply  compensated  for  all  their  time,  in- 
trusted with  all  that  pertains  to  Indian  property  and  civilization,  the  President  being 
held  to  a  full  responsibility  for  its  selection,  and  its  members  held  to  a  strict  responsibility 
for  a  faithful  discharge  of  its  trust. 

The  duty  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  allotment  bill  would  fall  to  this  com- 
mission, and  a  care  for  the  Indians  during  this  transition  period,  as  they  pass  out  firom 
the  bondage  of  the  bureau  into  the  liberty  of  men  and  citizens.  It  would  have  diacT»^ 
tion  in  place  of  tradition,  counsel  and  wisdom  instead  of  arbitrary  rules,  and  could  ad- 
{nst  whatever  it  attempted  to  individual  cases  as  they  arose,  and  follow  with  kindly 
care  those  whom  it  could  no  longer  hold  by  arbitrary  power. 

To  my  mind  it  is  aself-evidcnt  proposition  that  the  execution  of  this  law  mnst  release 
those  who  come  under  its  provisions  from  the  grasp  and  control  of  the  Indian  Bnreao, 
and  when  this  is  done  it  has  no  fatherly  discretion  and  wise  counsel  and  kindly  infla- 
ence,  with  which  it  can  still  reach  and  control  those  who  have  passed  beyond  its  power. 
An  entire  change  of  policy  and  method  mnst  be  adopted  at  once,  or  the  law  must  re- 
main unexecuted,  or  the  Indian  must  be,  unprepared  for  it,  thrown  nnder  the  wheels 
of  oar  rnthless  progress.  Not  for  one  moment  do  I  doubt  the  necessity  and  wisdom  and 
timeliness  of  this  legislation.  There  was  absolutely  no  hope  nnder  the  old  conditions ; 
bnt  it  will  prove  the  very  acme  of  stupidity  if  we  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  old  methods 
nnder  the  new  policy. 

The  President  has  committed  himself  very  laixely  to  what  has  been  suggested;  at 
least,  what  he  has  asked  for  could  easily  be  expanded  to  its  dimensions,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  expressed  himself  most  emphatically  as  to  the  utter  worthleasneas 
of  the  old  machinery,  and  has  been  reported  as  saying  that  it  must  be  thrown  aside  as 
the  result  of  carrying  out  this  new  law,  and  he  is  earnestly  in  favor  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for.  Give  the  President  what  he  asks  for,  enlarged  to  what  has  been 
indicated,  and  then  if  he  fails  to  accomplish  what  he  has  expressed  himself  so  nneqaivo- 
cally  as  anxious  to  do,  it  will  be  his  own  fault.  At  present  he  can  not  do  it  No  a4- 
ministration  in  the  past  has  been  able  to  do  it.  It  is  possible  for  him  indeed  to  improve 
the  service  even  now,  but  not  possible  for  him  to  give  it  the  highest  efficiency,  for  it  is 
not  and  can  not  be  brought  for  any  length  of  time  under  his  control,  and  it  can  not,  un- 
der present  laws,  be  adapted  to  the  highest  and  best  work. 

There  is  too  great  a  distance  between  the  responsible  head  and  the  result,  too  mnch 
loss  of  power  on  dead  machinery,  too  many  chances  for  wisdom  and  ff}od  oonnael  to  nt 
hung  np  and  lost  before  it  can  be  applied. 
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From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  a  change  of  policy  must  be  made,  because  of  the  great 
change  in  the  situation ;  it  is  the  most  urgent  and  pressing  duty  of  the  boar  that  it  shall 
be  wisely  mode,  and  no  more  important  work  can  occupy  the  time  and  thought  of  this 
conference  than  to  mark  out  the  features  of  this  change  and  be  prepared  to  urge  upon 
Congress  and  the  Administration  what  it  shall  be,  and  the  best  method  ot  securing  it. 

Dr.  Abbott.  In  order  to  consider  wisely  the  question  before  ns  a  little  review  of  his- 
tory is  almost  indispensable.  What  changes  in  the  governmental  administration  are  nec- 
essary— rendered  necessary  by  the  abolition  of  tho  reservation  system,  is  the  question. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  Indians  were  a  large  force,  relatively  speaking,  and  we  were 
making  treaties  with  them,  and  the  treaty-making  power  was  the  Executive.  Natu- 
rally, necessarily,  all  our  relations  to  those  Indian  nations  were  carried  on  through  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government.  The  Indians  grew  relatively  less  and  we  larger, 
until  at  last  the  Indian  tribes  with  which  we  had  made  treaties  were  confined  to  com- 
paratively small  sections  of  the  country,  namely,  reservations. 

These  reservations  were  necessarily  under  tho  guardianship  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  It  devolved  properly  upon  the  executive  branch  which  had  made  those 
treaties  with  the  Indians  to  supervise  and  care  for,  protect  and  guard  the  reservations 
within  which  the  Indian  tribes  were  confined.  AVe  have  now  entered  upon  a  policy  the 
object  of  which  is  to  throw  down  the  fences  of  the  reservations,  to  civilize,  and  give  to 
tho  Indians  land  in  severalty,  and  mp.ko  them  citizens.  In  other  words,  we  propose  to 
treat  the  red  man  not  as  a  red  man,  but  as  a  man  simply.  But  we  can  not  make  him  a 
citizen  and  leave  him  to  protect  himself— leave  him  alone  in  individualism.  We  most 
exercise  a  certain  special  protection  over  him.  How  shall  this  be  done?  Shall  it  con- 
tinue to  be  done  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government?  If  we  say  that  this  prop- 
erty shall  be  liable  to  taxation  like  any  other  property  there  will  be  a  modification  of  the 
Heury  George  theory;  namely,  that  land  is  nota  perfect  subject  of  Indian  ownership  and 
that  all  taxes  should  be  laid  on  Indian  lands.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  say  the  land  of 
the  Indian  shall  not  be  taxed,  as  has  been  said  in  some  quarters,  we  put  a  stop  to  all  im- 
provements, which  can  bo  carried  on  only  by  taxation. . 

The  white  men  are  not  going  to  pay  taxes  of  which  the  Indian  enterprise  is  to  get  the 
benefit.  If  we  leave  the  Indian  free  to  alienate  his  land  it  will  be  alienated  very  soon, 
and  if  on  the  other  hand,  wc  say  ho  shall  not  alienate  his  land  for  a  certain  nnmber  of 
years,  we  limit  the  right  of  his  ownership  and  hamper  him  in  his  progress,  development, 
and  civilization.  In  other  words,  we  now  have  a  large  class  of  citizens  coming  out  of 
reservations  that  need  special  protection.  Who  onght  to  furnish  that  special  protection — 
the  judiciary,  the  legislative,  or  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government?  All  our  past 
and  present  history  emphasize  and  point  in  the  direction  of  tho  judiciary.  The  function 
of  protecting  citizens  in  their  rights  does  not  belong  to  the  executive.  It  does  not  belong 
to  the  legislative.  It  does  belong  to  the  judiciary.  Suppose  we  take  the  land  of  the 
Indians  that  is  not  divided  in  severalty,  sell  it  and  put  the  proceeds  into  the  Treasury, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  we  can  get  it  out  again  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian?  The 
Indians  we  say  are  the  wards  of  the  Government;  whose  business  is  it  to  take  care  of 
them?  This  is  not  the  business  of  Congress,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  President — I 
am  not  impugning  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  President,  or  Congress  in  saying  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  judiciary,  and  not  the  executive  or  legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
to  provide  special  protection  for  special  citizens.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tails nor  any  question  of  method.  I  seek  simply  to  set  this  principle  before  the  confer- 
ence; how  we  shall  apply  this  principle  is  a  question  for  further  and  very  careful  consid- 
eration. 

If  a  railroad  comes  into  bankruptcy  and  there  are  consequently  rights  to  be  protected 
that  must  have  peculiar  and  special  protection.  Congress  does  not  give  this,  the  President 
does  not;  we  keep  this  out  of  politics;  the  court  appoints  a  receiver.  That  receiver  is 
amenable  to  the  courts,  and  if  he  does  not  properly  behave  himself,  any  one  of  the  par- 
ties who  are  interested  may  go  to  the  court  and  demand  an  investigation  and  secure  it. 
Apply  the  parallel.  We  have  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  belonging  to  thou- 
.  sands  of  Indians  about  coming  into  citizenship,  and  so  imperfectly  developeii  that  they 
can  not  protect  that  property  themselves,  and  should  it  not  be  the  business  of  the  courts 
to  appoint  a  receiver  or  custodian  for  them,  and  under  such  regulation  that  any  Indian 
or  any  friend  of  the  Indians  may  make  his  complaint  directly  hnd  straightway  to  the 
court,  and  compel  an  investigation  and  require  justice?  That  is  the  broad  principle,  as 
it  seems  to  me.  We  have  already  transformed  the  Indian  from  foreign  nations.  We  are 
passing  them  over  into  the  relations  of  individual  citizens. 

The  Indian  is  no  longer  to  be  cared  for  by  the  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment; he  is  coming  under  the  general  protection  under  which  we  all  live,  namely,  the 
protection  of  the  courts.  The  sooner  we  can  make  that  transfer  complete  and  thorongb, 
the  sooner  we  can  bring  the  Indian  under  the  protection  of  our  courts  and  away  from  the 
protection  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the  better. 
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I  say  again  lam  not  impngninR  the  Indian  Bureau.  Batitisnotto  the  interest  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  promote  this  transfer.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  Commissioners,  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  who  may 
be  carrying  on  this  work;  but  the  men  whose  positions  depend  upon  keeping  the  Indian 
in  a  state  of  pupilage  are  not  the  men  to  lead  him  out  of  a  state  of  pupilage  into  another 
state.  You  might  aa  well  have  expected  Pharaoh  to  lead  the  Israelites  ont  of  bondage 
in  Egypt  aa  to  expect  the  average  Indian  agent  to  lead  the  Indians  out  of  bondage.  Onr 
function  is  to  take  the  Indian  as  fast  as  the  reservation  system  is  broken  ap  out  of  that 
bureau  administration  and  put  him  under  the  protection  of  the  courts,  by  which  indi- 
viduals are  protected  in  their  rights,  and  groups  of  individuals  protected  in  theirs.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  the  method  of  transition,  I  hope  will  be  brought  oat  by  further  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject. 

Senator  Dawes.  Your  committee  have  asked  me  to  express  my  views  about  the  admin- 
istration of  this  law  at  a  future  time,  and  all  these  matters  seem  to  me  to  be  so  absolutely 
involved  in  what  I  want  to  say  then,  that  I  would  rather  reserve  what  I  might.say.    It 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  self-acting  machine  that  we  have  set  going,  and  if  we  only 
run  it  on  the  track  it  will  work  itself  all  out,   and  all  these  difficulties  that 
have  troubled  my  friend  will  pass  away  like  snow  in  the  spring  time,  and  we  will 
never  know  when  they  goj  we  will  only  know  they  are  gone.     I  do  not  vrant  to 
take  up  one  of  these  particular  things  at  this  time.    I  see  an  absolute  difficulty,  as  Dr. 
Abbott  suggests,  but  it  is  a  con.stitutional  difficulty.    This  act  makes  each  one  of  those 
Indians,  of  whom  he  speaks,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  with  a  iarm  of  his  own.    He 
is  no  more  on  the  reservation,  from  that  instant,  than  I  am.     He  goes  into  the  United 
States  courts  just  as  I  do;  but  there  is  this  difierence  about  creating  a  court  and  giving 
it  jurisdiction.     The  Constitution  says  that  the  United  States  can't  create  a  court  in 
the  State  into  which  any  citizen  of  that  State  can  go  except  to  call  a  citizen  of  another 
into  it.    That  is  the  limitation  of  a  United  States  court  in  any  State,  so  that  would  take 
away  from  the  Indians  of  any  State  of  this  nation  the  x>ower  to  go  in  and  enforce  their 
rights  in  the  State.     And  the  United  States  courts  are  created  under  the  Constitution 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  citizens  of  one  State  out  of  that  State  into  the  court  of 
another  State,  and  that  is  the  limitation  of  the  Constitution.     Now,  all  the  Indians  in 
the  States  would  be  shut  out  from  going  into  the  United  States  courts  to  assert  their 
,  rights.    All  these  Territories — Dakota,  Washington,  Montana,  and  New  Mexico — will 
be  in  the  Union  as  States  long  before  you  can  get  any  such  bill  as  that  through.    That 
shuts  oat  those  and  leaves  Utah,  Arizona,  and  perhaps  one  other  Territory.    That  seems 
to  me  to  shut  out  that  plan  entirely  from  consideration — an  insurmountable  constitu- 
tional difficulty — because  be  can't  have  the  power  to  go,  nor  any  friend  in  his  behalf^ 
into  the  United  States  courts'.     They  are  specially,  by  the  Constitution,  confined  to  suits 
between  citizens  of  different  States.    I  am  just  as  serious  in  this  difficulty  that  Dr.  Ab- 
bott has  been  discussing  as  anybody,  but  I  can't  see  how  to  get  over  it  in  the  United 
States  courts.     Now,  the  Constitution  also  says  that  you  can't  get  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  except  by  an  act  of  appropriation;  you  can't  take  it  ont  by  the  courts.     This 
trust  fund,  $13,000,000,  must  be  got  out  of  the  Treasury  by  an  act  of  Congress.     If  they 
are  put  in  the  hands  of  guardians,  they  must  be  under  the  administration  of  the  conits 
of  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  by  the  Coostita- 
tion.     Now  take  one  single  word  about  Mr.  Painter's  idea  of  throwing  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  Indian,  off  from  the  President,  on  to  a  commission.     There  is 
notbang  that  Mr.  Painter  wants  the  commission  to  do  that  the  President  has  not  the 
power  to  do  if  he  would,  and  if  he  won't  do  it  through  his  servants,  have  yoa  any  idea 
that  he  will  appoint  a  commission  that  will  do  it?    Congress  createid  a  superintendent 
of  Indian  schools;  they  didn't  undertake  to  prescribe  his  duties  by  any  act  of  Congress, 
but  they  gave  the  President  and  his  servants  a  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  and 
told  him  to  put  him  to  work.    He  has  not  been  put  to  work,  and  he  is  just  such  a  ser- 
vant of  this  Government  as  six  other  men  would  be. 

Kx-Commissioner  Hibam  Pbice.  I  suppose,  if  I  am  to  say  anything  now,  it  is  in 
reference  to  the  document  read  by  Mr.  Painter.  Some  things  in  it  I  approve,  some  I 
do  not  think  are  practical.  I  believe  it  would  bo  a  good  idea  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
five  men  who  have  a  mci^erate  amount  of  brains,  a  resx>ectable  degree  of  honesty,  and 
who  do  not  want  office.  I  am  willing  to  indorse  that  part  of  the  document  that  s^ya 
for  life  or  during  good  behavior,  same  as  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  allow  them  that  power,  although  I  have  no  idea  it  will  ever  be  done.  I  know  I 
am  consuming  timo  talking  about  things  that  could  be  but  never  will  be  done.  ' 

If  five  good  men  who  do  not  want  office,  but  who  would  be  willing  to  do  service  for 
the  good  they  could  do,  were  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  contemplated  by  Hr. 
Painter's  report,  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  would  be  beneficial. 

The  men  and  women  who  come  here,  and  the  host  who  so  generously  entertains  them, 
are  influenced  by  philanthropic  motives,  and  there  are  men  to  be  found  who  would  sorve 
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their  coantry  as  commissioners,  and  do  it  well.  They  wonld  Hnpervise  the  schools  and 
examine  the  school-teachers  to  see  whether  they  were  able  to  keep  the  schools  or  not, 
and  whether  they  would  want  to  keep  schools  for  the  Indians. 

They  conld  subdivide  the  land  in  severalty  lor  Indians.  The  best  work  that  has  been 
done  in  that  direction  was  done  by  one  woman;  Miss  Fletcher  did  that  work  and  did  it 
-veil.  Now  then,  if  one  woman  can  do  that,  why  can't  the  five  men  do  it?  I  think  Con- 
gress woald  be  willing  to  do  this.  I  think  Senator  Dawes  would,  if  the  question  was 
presented.  The  great  trouble  with  Congress  is,  they  do  not  know  the  necessity.  I  was 
ten  years  in  Congress.  I  went  out  of  it  without  knowing  much  about  the  Indian  ques- 
tion. I  think  I  am  an  average  man,  and  I  undertake  to  say  without  the  fear  of  a  single 
contradiction  that  there  are  three  hundred  men  out  of  four  hundred  there  who  do  not 
understand  the  Indian  question. 

Two  Senators,  one  of  them  on  the  Appropriation  Committee,  asked  the  Commissioner 
to  increase  the  salary  of  an  Indian  agent  after  they  had  fixed  tbe  salary  by  la  w  and  con- 
finned  the  appointment.  Let  me  say  there  is  less  business  sense  in  the  manner  of 
making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  than  in  any  other  thing  that  Congress  does. 
If  these  five  men,.contemplated  by  Mr.  Painter'sTeport,  could  be  appointed — good  business 
men,  men  of  honesty — we  have  such  men  as  would  do  this  for  the  love  of  the  work — then  give 
them  entire  charge  of  it;  let  them  divide  their  lands  in  severalty,  let  them  manage  the 
•choQls.  Ihaveoomoreideathatyoncandothisthanyoucangotothemoononaladderof 
cobwebs.  Bnt  yon  can  never  do  anything  without  trying,  and  I  think  this  is  worthy  a 
trial,  for  it  will  show  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the  men  and  the  women 
who  compose  this  conference,  who  want  no  ofBce  and  who  have  no  pecuniary  object  in 
view,  and  whose  only  wish  is  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian,  believe  that 
some  law  may  be  passed  that  will  be  beneficial.  The  agitation  of  the  question  certainly 
can  do  no  harm. 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  going  on  with  unfaltering  faith  until  these  people  shall  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  meet  all  the  obligations  of  citizenship  in  this  country.  Whether  we 
caa  have  such  a  commission  as  that  is  problematical.  Jethro  wanted  Moses  to  appoint 
snch  a  commission,  and  of  such  men  as  we  need  here — ' '  men  who  feared  God  and  hated 
ooTetoosness." 

Greneral  Armstkong.  I  believe  if  a  united  effort  is  put  forth  by  this  conference  and 
taken  up  by  the  prem,  that,  with  the  help  of  public  sentiment,  the  thing  can  be  done. 

Ex-Commissioner  I'bick.  I  would  like  to  have  this  done.  The  commission  wonld 
have  one  work;  they  wonld  be  men  of  one  work;  they  wonld  concentrate  their  time, 
their  intellect,  their  sympathy,  and  their  energies  upon  one  work,  and  "  continaed  drip- 
ping wears  away  stone. ' '  Such  a  commission  wonld  have  the  aid  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  has  a  thou- 
sand things  to  attend  to,  figuratively  speaking,  and  fonr  times  as  much  as  any  one  man 
can  attend  to.  If  we  could  get  five  men  in  there,  snch  men  as  you  have  described,  that 
wonld  consecrate  t^eir  time,  their  lives  to  the  purpose,  it  would  be  accomplished.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it  in  my  mind,  and  possibly  by  intensifying  this  feeling,  this  earnest- 
ness, this  determination,  we  may  bring  it  npon  the  "powers  that  be"  so  that  they  will 
do  this  thing.  If  we  conld  get  five  such  men — three  such  men,  or  any  number  so  that 
it  was  not  an  even  number — yon  wonld  see  an  advance  made  in  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians  that  would  astonish  those  who  have  been  working  at  it  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 

Senator  Dawes.  Suppose  these  Indians  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  this 
160  acresof  land  to  their  sole  nse,  what  becomes  ot  the  Indian  reservations,  what  becomes 
of  the  Indian  Bureau,  what  becomes  of  all  this  machinery,  what  becomes  of  the  six  com- 
missioners appointed  for  life?  Their  occupation  is  gone;  they  have  all  vanished;  the 
work  for  wtuch  they  have  been  created,  and  which  has  bothered  Brother  Price  for  four 
long  years,  is  all  gone,  while  yon  are  at  work  making  them  citizens.  Yon  are  not  mend- 
ing this  fabric;  yon  are  taking  it  down  stone  by  stone,  and  if  yon  do  your  duty  it  will 
til  cmmble  down  and  go  off  of  itself,  and  there  will  be  no  more  use  for  it.  That  is  why 
I  don't  trouble  myself  at  all  about  how  to  change  it,  how  to  get  another  new  machine 
and  change  the  responsibilities  from  one  man  to  another  with  the  idea  that  one  servant 
of  the  great  head  is  going  to  be  any  better  than  another  servant  of  the  great  head.  One 
is  the  servant  of  the  man  that  created  him  just  like  the  other.  We  had  better  be  em- 
ployed taking,  one  by  one,  all  these  Indians  and  making  citizens  of  them,  and  planting 
them  on  their  160  acres  of  land,  telling  them  how  to  go  forth  among  the  white  men  of  this 
country  and  learn  the  ways  of  the  white  man,  and  stand  np  and  take  their  part  in  the 
great  work  of  the  governing  of  the  Union;  not  put  a  new  guardianship  over  him,  and 
put  his  property  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  courts  of  some  of  the 
Western  States,  whom  yon  could  never  reach  and  take  care  of.  That  is  putting  new 
fetters  apon  him  instead  of  emancipating  him  and  putting  him  forth  and  bidding  him  to 
heamaa.    What  he  earns  on  this  farm  will  help  himlearn  thevalueof  it,'ifyouclothe 
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him  in  bis  right  mind,  put  him  on  his  own  land,  inrnish  him  with  a  little  habitation,  withi 
plow,  and  a  hoe,  and  a  rake,  and  show  him  how  to  go  to  work  to  use  them.     Now  can 
yon  put  a  guardian  around  him?    You  mightjust  as  well  put  a  plant  in  a  cellar  in  the 
dark  and  bid  it  develop  and  bear  fruit.     The  only  way  is  to  lead  him  oat  into  the  snn- 
shine,  and  tell  him  what  the  sunshine  is  for,  and  what  the  raiu  comes  for,  and  when  to 
put  his  seed  in  the  ground.    When  will  he  know  that  under  new  guardianship  any  bet- 
ter than  nnder  the  old  system?    The  idea  is  to  make  something  of  him,  to  make  a  man 
of  him,  and  here  is  the  power  given  you  to  do  it,  and  it  is  to  be  done,  not  by  any  com- 
mission, but  by  individtial  efforts.    He  is  to  be  lead  out  from  the  darkness  into  theligbt; 
he  is  to  be  shown  how  to  walk,  how  to  help  himself.     He  is  to  be  taught  self-reliance, 
or  he  will  never  be  a  man.     There  is  no  power,  except  creative  power,  that  can  pat 
the  elements  of  a  man  into  an  Indian,  but  what  there  is  iu  him  is  to  be  developed.    If 
you  are  to  make  anything  of  him,  it  is  to  be  done  from  within,  and  is  to  be  diawD 
out,  and  drawn  out  by  individual  effort,  and  by  all  the  appliances  of  this  time,  and 
with  these  great  opportunities  of  life.    His  education  is  to  fit  him  for  the  new  fiedd  in 
which  he  is  to  abide.     It  can't  be  in  the  school  he  has  been  in  in  the  past.    The  res- 
ervation education  is  to  be  abandoned,  the  boarding  school  at  the  Agency  can  no  longer 
es/st.     It  must  be  some  sort  of  a  district  school  system.     It  mnst  be  a  school  where 
these  Indians  at  their  homes  have  the  means  of  sending  their  children  to  school.    The 
whole  thing  must  undergo  a  change,  or  you  mnst  abandon  the  policy  itself,  after  spenci^ 
ing  your  time  and  creating  some  new  system  which  has  no  application  to  this  new  order 
oftbings,  but  only  to  the  old  order  of  things.    Thisattempt  on  tbepartofthePresident 
and  Secretary  we  can  understand  very  well,  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  iHesent  re- 
sponsibility and  to  throw  it  off  on  six  men  who  can  say,  "  It  is  not  I,  it  is  the  power  be- 
hind me  that  has  made  the  mistake. "    You  never  saw  six  men  come  together  that  did 
not  spend  half  their  time  in  quarreling  among  themselves.     It  seems  to  me  too  bad, 
alter  spending  eight  years  devising  some  way  to  make  a  man  of  the  Indian,  to  torn 
around  now  and  devise  some  new  plan  to  put  a  guardianship  over  him.     What  do  yoa 
want  six  men  to  go  and  allot  his  land  for?    I  would  rather  have  Miss  Fletcher  than  a 
whole  army  of  such  men.     I  would  rather  have  one  man  than  ten  to  do  this  particular 
work.     The  more  you  have  the  worse  you  are  off.     Divided  responsibility  has  been  the 
bane  of  the  Indian  administration  to  this  day,  because  yon  go  to  the  Indian  Commis- 
sioner, and  be  tells  yon  that  it  is  the  Secretary ;  you  go  to  the  Secretary,  and  he  tells  you 
it  is  the  President.    The  best  policy  is  to  hold  one  man  responsible  for  the  duties  you 
impose  upon  him,  and  let  him  choose  his  methods  and  his  men  to  execute  them.    The 
moment  yoa  undertake  by  law  to  create  a  board  of  these  men  to  do  this  thing,  yon  add 
to  the  perplexity  and  complication,  multiply  the  responsibilities,  and  weaken  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Is  it  possible  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  create  a  commission  for  life 
or  for  any  long  period  of  years  that  the  next  Congress  could  not  suspend  ?  No  law  can 
be  made  permanent,  no  person  appointed  for  life,  or  for  any  long  term  of  years. 

Mr.  Painteb.  The  Senator  used  the  words  ' '  they  most  be  led  out  and  taught' '  and  so 
on,  but  he  does  not  tell  ns  who  is  going  to  lead  and  teach,  I  did  not  know  that  then 
could  be  such  a  beautiful  simplicity  in  the  management  of  Indian  afiairs  under  this  neir 
law  as  the  honorable  Senator  seems  to  find.  I  had  an  impression  that  it  was  going  to 
take  a  few  years  to  settle  this  matter,  that  there  were  agencies  of  some  kind  to  be  used 
to  do  it,  and  I  was  under  great  apprehension  that  the  old  machinery  was  not  adapted  to 
that  work.  I  have  an  impression  that  there  is  considerable  property  that  belongs  to  tJie 
Indians  that  is  to  be  taken  care  of  and  used  for  their  benefit,  and  if  the  provisionBof  this 
law  were  carried  out  there  would  be  still  more  from  the  sale  of  their  lands.  Is  it  to  be 
pat  into  the  Treasury  and  then  brought  out  and  applied  ?  If  so,  by  what  kind  of  ma- 
chinery is  it  to  be  done?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  somebody  to  look  afler  these 
thing  in  this  transition  period.  I  say  there  is  no  power  in  the  old  machinery  todotUa, 
because  its  power  can  not  extend  to  citizens.  It  must  be  of  a  different  character.  I 
think  it  is  a  much  simpler  thing  to  blow  up  the  old  machinery  than  try  to  readjust  it; 
to  replace  dead  machinery  with  a  commission  that  has  discretion  to  use  this  property 
for  the  Indian  and  apply  it  to  his  benefit. 

Senator  Dawes.  Your  driving  out  one  swarm  of  bees  and  taking  a  new  one  does  not 
help  the  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Painteb.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  thing  to  try.  I  see  no  difficnlty  in  appointing  a 
commission  such  aa  the  President  has  appointed  in  relation  to  railroad  matters.  Tliey 
have  a  great  duty  to  discharge.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  appointed  fbr  life  or 
during  good  behavior.  I  recommend  such  a  commission  to  be  appointed  with  such 
range  and  such  opportunity  and  such  discretion.  The  Indian  is  in  some  way  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  this  transition.     Mr.  Dawes  says  he  is  to  be  led  out.    By  whose  hands? 

Senator  Dawes.  By  yours. 

Mr.  Painteb.  I  have  no  time  to  do  that,  and  your  law  and  your  regulations  would 
interfere  with  me,  as  they  do  with  cor  religions  societies  when  they  attempt  to  omm 
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forward  nnd  nndertake  some  of  this  work.  I  do  not  propose  that  the  Indian  shonld  be 
pat  back  into  bondage  again,  bnt  how  are  these  district  schools  to  be  maintained  on  what 
are  now  large  reservations  where  is  nothing  bat  Indians,  except  as  some  provision  shall 
be  made  for  these?  I  ask  who  is  going  to  take  chaise  of  these  fnnds  and  administer 
them  when  the  Bureau  can  no  longer  do  it  ?  What  is  to  be  done  in  reference  to  the  In- 
dian in  view  of  his  changed  relations  ? 

Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  The  proposition  seems  to  be,  to  create  a  commission  who  should 
have  the  supervision  of  the  administration  of  the  law  in  view  of  the  changes  in  their  con- 
dition which  are  involved  in  their  becoming  citizens.  Now,  is  it  proposed  to  supersede 
the  existing  methods  of  administration,  which  have  been  described  as  suited  only  to  the 
reservation  system,  and  to  create  a  new  system,  which  shall  be  suited,  both  to  the  di- 
minishing of  the  reservation  system  and  the  increase  of  the  citizenship  system,  or  is  it 
proposed  to  leave  the  existing  bureau  and  agencies  under  the  administration  of  the  di- 
minishing reservation  system,  and  create  a  new  commission  for  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  reference  to  the  changed  state  of  things?  I  ask  the  question  because  the  line  of 
discussion  has  not  indicated  what  the-plan  is  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Painteb.  My  wish  would  be  that  it  supersede  the  old  machinery,  at  least  so  far 
as  edacation,  allotment  of  land,  and  a  care  which  is  to  watch  over  and  lead  him  out  of 
the  past  bondage  into  his  new  liberty  are  involved. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Fletcher  was  here  read,  as  follows: 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebe., 

U  the  Field,  September  23,  1887. 

Deab  Mb.  Smilet:  Much  has  been  accomplished  since  the  last  conference.  An 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Indians  is  marked  by  the  passage  of  Senator  Dawes's  severalty  bill. 
How  great  a  change  has  taken  place  only  those  who  are  working  under  its  provisions  can 
fully  recognize,  and  even  they  can  not  as  yet  realize  all  that  it  portends.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  Indian  problem  has  changed  its  base.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
mainly  with  the  Government,  legislation  and  executive.  Henceforth  it  rests  mainly 
with  the  people,  the  Indians,  and  themenand  women  of  the  State  and  counties  in  which 
the  former  reservation  lay.  Thischange  isa  very  great  one  and  a  very  serionsone.  Be- 
cause it  is  serious,  I  do  not  decry  it;  it  was  inevitable  if  the  Indian  was  to  escape  exter- 
mination and  to  be  permitted  to  possess  his  own  manhood. 

For  the  reason  that  the  Indian  is  passing  out.irom  the  direct  care  of  the  Government, 
and  being  merged  in  the  population  of  the  State,  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  lie  - 
come  more  important,  since  it  is  a  company  of  civilians  and  not  a  council  of  officials. 
It  is  the  people's  work  now  to  care  for  the  Indian's  advancement  in  education  and  civ- 
ilization. Permit  me  to  point  out  some  of  the  things  that  need  the  attention  of  the 
thinking  men  and  women  in  this  new  adjustment.  I  would  not  ofTer  these  points,  if 
my  experience  among  the  Indians  themselves,  and  my  staying  over  night  in  the  houses 
of  the  bordering  settlers,  had  not  given  me  advantages  of  observation  that  have  aspects 
common  to  the  general  conditions  the  country  over,  wherever  the  white  people  and  In- 
dians are  neighbors. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  a  general  prejudice  exists  a^  'to  the  Indian's  capacity  to 
be  worth  anything  in  a  county.  The  good  conduct  and  thrift  of  certain  Indians 
does  not  give  to  the  tribe,  or  to  the  individual  man,  a /^ance  to  hold  an  equal  place. 
There  is  a  general  resenting  of  any  thing  like  equality. ,  This  is  nothing  new.  Our  Pu- 
ritan forefathers  fought  John  Eliot's  plan  of  organizing  a  church  among  his  converts,  as 
that  would  imply  an  equality  with  the  whites.  This  deep-rooted  prejudice  is  a  very 
important  factor.  It  is,  and  it  has  been  crushing  id  its  effect  upon  the  Indians.  The 
Indian  has  a  native  dignity  of  character  that  refu.y«  to  accept  the  position  of  being  de- 
spised. He  will  admit  his  ignorance,  his  lack  of  power  to  comprehend  fully  the  life  of 
civilization,  and  that  for  a  long  time  he  must  be  ^ehind  in  the  race,  but  he  has  a  strong, 
if  not  a  conscious,  apprehension  that  be  as  a  man  has  a  right  to  a  chance,  that  God  made 
him  and  did  not  make  him  to  kill  him,  and  t)iat  if  the  white  man  has  destroyed  the 
conditions  in  which  the  old  Indian  life  was  po^ible,  he  ought  to  give  the  Indian  a  plai« 
in  ihe  new  conditions.  We  all  admit  this  to  be  true,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  men 
who  are  yet  within  sight  of  the  time  when  they  reclaimed  the  wilderness,  to  admit  this. 
The  Indian  represents  the  primitive  conditiovi  and  is  remanded  to  oblivion  with  them. 
This  feeling  of  race  prejudice,  and  it  has  be^n  bred  in  the  Indian,  too,  by  hard  experi- 
ence, isa  very  serious  difficulty.  No  law  w^'ll  touch  it;  no  executive  work  will  reach  it ; 
no  fiat  will  remove  it;  and  no  one  who  woukl  help  the  Indian  should  ignore  it.  By  the . 
severalty  act  the  Indians  are  placed  under  tihe  laws  of  the  State  and  are  made  citizens, 
bnt  the  land  on  which  the  Indians  are  allotted  remains  untaxable  for  twenty-five  years, 
or  longer  if  the  President  sees  fit.  The  county  charged  with  the  judicial  care  of 
these  people  has  a  burden  laid  upon  it  thai  it  is  slow  to  accept.  The  Indian  can  not  by 
his  personal  tax  pay  bis  way  into  civilizefl  life,  and  even  the  temptation  to  secure  his 
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vote  hardly  pays  the  tronble  of  orj^aniziD);  the  comiunnity  that  can  odd  so  little.  Tbe 
law  does  not  travel  easily  when  there  is  no  one  to  pay  the  bills.  The  sheriff  hesitates 
to  serve  a  warrant  when  there  is  nothiug  more  than  his  labor  I'or  his  compensation.  A 
-white  man  can  fee  him,  bnt  an  Indian  ban  not  the  money.  This  has  happened  within 
my  knowledge.  Bnt  I  will  not  go  i'arther  into  details  and  take  yonr  time.  I  leave 
them  with  this  word:  These  details,  these  little  frictions  go  to  make  np  the  monntainof 
difficnlty  in  the  onward  path  of  the  Indian. 

There  are  ways  oat.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  needfnl  education  and  civilization  of  the 
whites,  or  the  need  of  a  better  moral  tone.  I  will  touch  only  the  practical  side  of 
the  Indian's  share,  in  one  or  two  points,  where  it  seems  to  me  help  can  easily  be  se- 
cured. 

Tbe  lands  owned  by  Indians  which  adjoin  the  white  settlements  shonld  receive  the 
especial  cbai^  of  those  interested  in  the  Indians  in  any  capacity.  These  Indians  shonld 
be  pushed,  helped,  encouraged  in  every  way.  They  form  the  advanced  line,  and  on 
them  falls  the  brunt  of  local  prejudice.  Their  lands  shonld  be  broken,  and  assistance 
given  to  secure  decent  houses  and  good  farms.  There  should  be  well-fltted  np  district 
schools  and  teacher's  residences  on  allotted  land.  These  teachers — a  couple  wonld  be 
better  than  one —wonld  act  as  mediatory  between  the  two  races.  The  school-house  ooald 
be  utilized  as  a  center  for  gatherings  of  the  people.  The  men  and  women  conld  meet 
there  for  talks  on  various  subjects  and  learn  of  civilization.  In  Short,  the  day  of  cen- 
tralized work,  such  as  was  the  former  agency  plan  of  shops,  boarding-school,  etc,  is  past 
The  people  are  face  to  face.     The  work  must  be  scattered  out  into  di-stricts. 

When  I  speak  of  the  day  being  past  of  centralized  work  after  the  agency  plan,  with 
shops  and  boarding-school,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  necessity  of  the  boarding-school  is  at 
an  end,  bnt  that  new  circumstances  demand  new  means.  I  still  hold  to  my  belief  in 
the  excellent  effect  of  our  eastern  schools,  and  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  oondnct 
of  the  returned  students,  some  of  course  doing  better  than  others,  but  all  showing  pow- 
ers that  make  one  wish  their  days  of  schooling  had  been  longer,  and  that  many  more 
could  share  the  benefit  The  boarding-school,  too,  is  an  important  factor,  bnt  there  is 
need  of  district  schools  where  the  Indian's  lands  are  allotted.  This  makes  itposible 
to  hold  night  schools,  to  gather  the  men  and  women  to  meetings.  It  forms  a  center  for 
a  community  life,  without  which  it  is  difficult  for  white  men  or  Indians  living  ont  on 
farms  to  progress.  The  teacher  becomes  the  counselor  and  missionary  of  civilization. 
I  have  seen  the  need  of  such  work  among  allotted  Indians,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
wonld  be  worth  while  for  those  interested  in  allotted  Indians  to  consider  this  or  some 
bettor  plan  to  meet  this  need. 

I  have  touched  npon  the  radical  change  in  Indian  affairs.  This  is  no  fancy  of  mine. 
It  is  a  solid  fact.  Past  theories,  past  plans  all  need  recasting  in  order  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  Indians,  who  now  stand  in  entirely  new  relations  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  our  own  race. 

I  am  in  the  thick  of  these  changed  conditions;  the  Omaha  tribe  are  in  this  transitioD 
state;  the  Winnebagoes  are  nearly  to  the  verge.  Society  has  to  be  organized  in  the  midst 
of  these  people.  It  is  a  vlelicate  and  a  difficult  problem  for  practical  workers.  I  have 
held  long  consultations  with  the  agents,  with  lawyers,  and  men  interested  in  public  af- 
fairs in  this  State,  and  I  assure  you  that  these  are  questions  that  are  very  puzzling,  be- 
cause of  their  newness  and  lat:i  of  precedent.  It  is  easy  to  say  such  and  such  things 
shonld  be  so  and  so,  bnt  all  social  changes  are  fraught  with  difficulties  that  do  not  yield 
to  a  fiat. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  two  poi.its  at  least  that  are  established  by  the  severalty  bill 
mtist  he  tested  in  the  courts  as  to  their  interpretation  before  the  community  folly  ac- 
cepts the  new  status  of  the  Indian.  Already,  as  you  know,  the  right  of  the  Santee  In- 
dians to  vote  has  been  challenged,  a.-id  I  understand  the  matter  will  be  taken  np  by  tbe 
Government  in  its  courts. 

The  second  point  is  as  to  the  right  of  the  Indian  to  lease  his  allotted  land,  whether  the 
wording  of  the  law  is  such  as  to  make  it  illegal  or  not  in  the  view  of  the  courts. 

We  all  know  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  bill,  bnt  the  people  hereabouts  are  no- 
willing  to  let  that  pass  without  the  legal  interpretation. 

These  two  points  are  very  important  to  the  Indian.     There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
courts  will  allow  the  Nebraska  bidians  the  ballot,  bnt  there  is  qnite  a  question  on  the 
other  point,  the  Indian's  right  to  use  bis  .'and  to  bis  best  advantage. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Alice  C.  Flktchke. 

The  Chaibmak.  Judge  Draper  and  Bishop  Hnutingdon  will  take  up  the  remaioing 
time  on  the  subject  of  the  New  York  Indians. 

Judge  Draper,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  came  into  the  office  of  State  superintendent  a  year  and  a  half  ago  with  no 
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more  knowledge  npon  the  Indian  qoestiou  and  no  more  interest  in  it  than  the  great 
body  of  readers  of  cnrreut  literatnre  have  upon  the  subject.  -  I  confess  that  the  expe- 
rience of  a  year  and  a  half  has  led  me  to  take  something  of  an  interest  in  this  matter. 
I  came  into  office,  however,  with  a  feeling  that  I  knew  all  about  it.  I  have  gone  on, 
month  after  month,  with  the  feeling  growing  upon  me  that  the  more  I  know  the  less  I 
know,  and  the  qneetion  with  me  now  is  as  to  how  much  longer  this  condition  of  things 
is  to  go  on.  We  have  in  this  State  8  Indian  reservations,  with  on  Indian  population  of 
4,000  in  round  numbers.  The  condition  of  things  npon  these  Indian  reservations  in  our 
State  is  truly  deplorable.  These  people  live  upon  lands  as  fertile,  as  delightful  as  could 
be  found  within  the  borders  of  the  Empire  State.  They  are,  however,  sbittless.  They 
speak  their  own  language  very  largely;  they  are  lazy;  they  are  entirely  indiSerent;  they 
are  acting  upon  a  theory  in  their  own  minds  that  is  in  entire  antagonism  to  the  theory 
upon  which  this  conference  is  proceeding,  and  the  qaestion  with  them  is,  "How  long 
will  it  be  before  we  exterminate  you  and  reduce  yon  to  our  ideas,  and  how  long  before 
the  time  will  come  when  the  Indian  tribes  will  claim  their  own  again,  and  wo  will  be 
masters  of  these  hills  and  these  dales  and  valleys?"  The  Indian  population  of  this 
State  ia  increasing;  they  are  not  being  dispersed;  they  are  not  dying  out.  They  are 
glowing  in  nnmbers.  There  are  more  Indians  npon  the  reservations  in  the  State  of  New 
York  than  there  were  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  ^^ears  ago.  There  is  no  police  regulation 
opon  these  reservations,  nor  any  power  or  authority  of  law  there.  They  live  in  about 
the  same  shape,  probably,  that  the  same  number  of  whites  under  such  circumstances, 
with  such  a  history  and  under  snch  conditions,  would  be  living.  If  they  quarrel,  there 
is  no  executor  of  the  law  at  hand  to  interfere  to  prevent  it.  If  they  commit  crime  the 
law  stands  away  off  at  arm's  length,  and  there  is  no  power  to  punish.  There  is  scarcely 
any  marriage  relation  among  these  Indians  npon  our  reservations,  and  the  entire  condi- 
tion of  thines  is  truly  deplorable.  I  have  paid  enough  attention  to  the  matter  to  go 
personally  upon  the  reservations  with  our  school  board  to  investigate  and  see  what  to  do. 
I  say  here  there  is  no  such  red  tape  about  the  management  of  Indian  education  in  this 
State  as  has  been  referred  to  this  morning  as  applying  to  Indians  in  the  Territories. 
The  entire  responsibility  is  placed  npon  the  SUtte  superintendent,  and  he  has  the  entire 
power  over  local  superintendents.  He  can  remove  them  at  pleasure  if  they  ate  not  ca- 
pable and  good  men.  This  is  true  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools;  if  they  are  not  the 
best  that  can  be  secured  it  is  his  fanlt  and  no  one  else's.  I  find  that  one  of  the  things 
which  interferes  with  the  progress  of  this  work  of  educating  and  civilizing  the  Indians 
npon  our  reservations  is  this:  that  they  have  the  control,  or  assume  to  control  the  right 
of  assigning  lands  to  whomsoever  they  will.  The  question  as  to  where  the  title  of  In- 
dian lands  is,  is  a  very  troublesome  law  question.  Whether  it  be  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  in  the  tribes,  or  where  it  is,  is  a  thing  that  none  of  the 
officers  of  the  State  government  seem  to  be  able  to  answer.  The  Indian  councils  upon 
each  reservation  assume  to  control  this  matter.  Now,  the  Indians  are  natural  politicians. 
They  seem  to  take  to  politics  very  naturally,  and  there  is  no  reservation  within  the  State 
to-day  in  which  there  are  not  Indian  political  parties.  They  have  their  cancuses;  they 
nominate  tickets  and  declare,  in  their  crude  way,  the  platform  and  principles  of  their 
party.  Now,  then,  this  territorial  government  controls  or  assumes  the  right  of  locating 
one  Indian  npon  one  piece  of  land  and  another  npon  another  piece  of  land,  and  of  re- 
moving the  one  and  placing  the  second  in  his  place  if  they  like.  The  result  of  this  is 
^at  as  soon  as  one  of  the  people  located  upon  a  piece  of  land  has  produced  a  better  state 
of  cultivation  than  his  neighbors,  if  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  political  party  whicli 
ia  inthe  majority,  who  control  this  question,  they  at  once  proceed  to  turn  him  off  from 
his  land  and  put  one  of  their  followers  in.  This  makes  impossible  any  method  for  thritt 
or  industry  among  them.  It  is  a  crying  evil.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  learn  this; 
I  never  imagined  it  or  supposed  it.  But  it  is  an  evil  which  has  come  to  be  most  uni- 
versal npon  the  Indian  reservations  of  this  State  to-day.  The  Dawes  bill  has  no  appli- 
cation to  the  reservations  with  our  State.  I  find  that  there  is  a  decided  objection  to  the 
operation  of  the  Dawes  bill  upon  the  part  of  our  white  population  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Indian  reservations,  and  this  is  an  objection  which  has  apparently  so  much  force  in 
it  that  the  operation  of  that  bill,  I  apprehend,  will  never  be  applied  to  the  Indian  reser- 
vations of  this  State  until  the  foundation  for  that  objection  shall  have  been  removed. 
I  find  that  the  people  of  Cattarangus  and  other  counties  are  united  against  this  bill. 
They  say  if  you  divide  the  lands  upon  these  reservations  in  severalty,  if  you  give 
each  man  an  allotted  portion  of  land  and  provide  that  it  shall  be  inalienable  for  a  spe- 
cific time,  that  that  time  will  inevitably  run  out;  and  the  resnltof  it  will  be  that  these 
people  will  become  public  paupers  and  public  charges,  and  consequently  county  paupers 
and  connty  charges,  and  charges  npon  the  people  within  these  territorial  limits,  and 
they  are  right.  Then  there  is  another  objection;  that  is  this:  If  you  are  to  make  these 
Indians  citizens,  if  yon  are  to  place  upon  them  the  privileges,  the  obligations,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship,  yon  are  injecting  into  the  politics  of  the  locality  elements 
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which  will  be  desirable  and  at  the  same  time  mercenary.  I  find  that  these  objections 
are  entertained  almost  nniversally,  and  some  plan  mn8t  bo  devised  to  meet  tfaem.  I 
speak  of  that  here  with  the  hope,  po.«Bibly,  of  having  them  receive  the  consideration  of 
this  conference,  and  of  gaining;  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  matter.  Is  it  not  a 
strange  thing  that,  surrounded  entirely  by  civilization — the  Onondaga  Reservation,  within 
Smiles  of  the  city  of  Syracuse — the  Indians  upon  these  reservations  speak  their  own  lan- 
gn^e  almost  exclusively?  I  went  into  an  Indian  school  last  week  alter  the  school  had 
been  opened  in  the  morning.  The  teacher  had  spent  the  first  day  in  trying  to  clean  np 
the  children;  she  had  spent  the  next  day  in  trying  to  find  out  their  nameH.  There  was 
not  a  child  in  that  school  that  could  speak  a  word  in  the  English  language,  right  here 
in  the  borders  of  New  York.  A  year  ago  we  procured  an  appropriation  for  a  new  school 
upon  the  Onondaga  Reservation,  and  I  foand  out  directly  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  change  the  site  of  the  school-house.  The  local  superintendent  reported  to  me  that 
he  was  nnable  to  procure  a  site  for  the  new  bnilding.  Now,  I  suppose,  ont  of  6,000 
acres  of  land  the  Indians  were  actually  occnpylng  not  more  than  25,  and  yet  there  was 
no  site,  in  any  eligible  locality,  at  least,  for  a  school-house.  I  surmised  that  there 
might  be  trouble  with  the  local  superintendent;  I  knew  that  there  had  been  a  contro- 
versy between  a  portion  of  the  tribe  and  this  official,  and  I  surmised  that  possibly  a 
new  superintendent  could  get  an  eligible'site,  so  I  changed  the  superintendent,  but  sno- 
ceeded  no  better.  I  thought  I  would  look  into  the  thing  personally,  and  took  a  train 
and  went  up  to  Syracuse  and  drove  out  there  one  rainy  morning.  \  conference  was  held 
between  the  tribe  aud  myself  through  an  interpreter.  Now,  then,  the  head  chief  of 
that  tribe  delivered  to  me  an  address  of  welcome  that  would  do  all  your  hearts  good  to 
hear.  He  commenced  by  returning  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  protecting  me  in  my 
journey  and  for  saving  me  harmless.  He  returned  thanks  to  the  State  for  having 
enough  interest  in  their  tribe  to  send  its  chief  educational  officer  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter for  them,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  when  I  got  to  the  business  on  hand  of  hunting 
up  a  site  for  a  school-house,  they  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  there  were  insuperable  rea- 
sons why  there  was  no  site  in  all  that  reservation  adapted  to  a  school- house,  but  one 
which  was  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  main  road,  about  2  miles  from  the 
Indian  village,  and  entirely  out  of  the  question.  I  suggested  that  we'  break  up  this 
formal  conference,  and  that  we  go  out  and  look  the  ground  over,  and  see  if  there  was 
not  an  eligible  location  that  they  could  spare  for  the  school-house,  and  we  did  so.  Aflei^ 
ward  I  found  one  of  the  chiefs  who  could  talk  a  little  English — sometimes  they  can 
understand  more  than  they  make  believe  they  can.  I  took  him  aside  and  asked,  ''What 
is  the  matter  here?  Here  is  plenty  of  land;  why  don't  you  assign  a  place  for  this  school- 
houfw?"  and  after  some  hesitation  he  said  something  like  this  to  me:  "Our  children  go 
white  man's  school;  our  children  go  white  man's  church;  our  children  get  white  man's 
education;  our  children  get  white  man's  religion;  then  our  children  go  away;  they  come 
back  to  us  no  more."  The  onecentral  thought  of  the  Indian  character  is  that  they  mnst 
maintain  and  x>erpetnate  tribal  relations.  That  they  mnst  keep  up  tribal  identity, 
they  live  in  the  past,  they  rehearse  again  and  again  the  story  of  bygone  days,  and  they 
warm  each  other  up  to  believe  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Indian  is  to  perpetuate  tribal 
relations  and  identity.  I  got  the  school  site,  but  I  paid  for  it.  I  had  to  raise  $25  and 
pay  these  people  for  a  suitable  site  on  which  to  place  a  school-house  before  we  onuld  get 
the  consent  of  the  people.  I  have  got  the  site,  and  put  up  the  school-house,  and  gpt 
the  teachers  in  it,  and  things  are  running  smoothly.  Last  week  I  occupied  a  day  in 
driving  over  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  Last  winter  wp  procured  an  appropriation 
which  would  enable  us  to  overhaul  the  schools  upon  that  reservation.  I  went  into 
eight  of  these  schools  upon  that  day  and  staid  all  night  at  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asy- 
lum for  Indian  children  in  this  State.  I  found  that  heretofore  these  schools  bad  been 
run  at  very  irregular  periods.  The  terms  have  been  very  irregular.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  straighten  that  np,  and  hold  regular  terms  of  school  during  regular  hours  of  the 
day,  from  9  till  12  and  from  1  till  4,  as  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

Now  the  principal  thing  which  stands  in  the  way  of  success  educationally  upon  these 
reservations  I  take  to  be  that  I  have  already  indicated.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  com- 
pulsory attendance  upon  the  schools,  there  is  no  motive  in  the  homes  to  send  the  chil- 
dren to  school.  If  they  go  to  school  and  are  crossed  or  piqued  by  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  they  go  ont  and  come  hack  no  more.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  r^nlar  attend- 
ance on  the  sessions.  They  will  come  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  at  one  of  the 
schools  which  I  visited  last  week  its  attendance  after  recess  was  sadly  depleted,  ten  or 
a  dozen  of  the  children  had  gone  home  at  recess,  and  there  was  no  power  to  correct  that 
It  has  occured  to  me  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  tn  control  that  question  by  some 
punishment,  like  taking  away  the  Indian  annuities.  Whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  compel  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  by  placing  upon  them  some  penalty  which 
could  be  easily  enforced  and  that  would  reach  the  Indian.  Whether  something  io  that 
direction  can  be  accomplished  or  not  is  hard  telling.  I  have  adopted  the  policy  of  keep- 
ing white  teachers  in  Indian  schools;  there  have  been,  heretofore,  quite  a  good  many 
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Indian  teachets  ia  the  schools.  They  seem  to  have  tlie  idea  that  the  pay  of  the  teach- 
ers ought  to  go  to  a  member  of  the  tribe.  I  believe  that  the  Jaest  resalta  will  be  se- 
cnred  through  white  teachers,  and  the  direction  has  been  given  that  none  bat  the  Eng- 
lish language  shall  be  spoken  or  taught  in  these  schools,  and  it  is  being  done.  Very 
great  otetacles  lie  in  the  way  of  snccess  in  this  work,  and  yet  the  Indian  nature  is  ca- 
pable of  education.  They  are  very  keen,  very  shrewd,  and  very  deep.  The  night  I 
spent  at  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  I  saw  about  one  hundred  and  fiiteen  orphan  chil- 
dren gathered  together.  They  are  natural  musicians.  Upon  three  of  the  reservations, 
at  least,  in  this  State  we  have  fully  ieqnipped  brass  bands  made  up  entirely  of  Indians, 
and  when  they  come  in  competition  with  neighboring  bands  ttey  generally  carry  off  the 
honors.  These  children  in  this  asylum  would  sing  as  you  would  scarcely  hear  any 
children  elsewhere.  They  would  respond  bo  your  inquiries,  they  wonld  appreciate  any- 
thing you  would  say  to  them,  they  would  smile  upon  occasion,  and  manifest  feeling  on 
other  occasions.  The  thought  continnally  forced  itself  upon  me,  that  it  was  a  pity  that 
all  of  the  Indian  children  in  the  State  ore  not  orphans,  as  I  contrasted  the  condition 
of  those  in  that  asylnm  with  that  of  those  whom  I  saw  all  about. 

Bishop  HUNTHTGOON.  I  have  been  among  the  Indians  in  New  York  for  eighteen 
years,  and  wbUe  I  have  been  listening  to  what  has  been  said  by  Judge  Diaper  I  have 
tried  to  select  such  points  out  of  my  experience,  not  touched  on  by  him,  as  would  be 
of  interest  possibly  to  those  here.  The  great  diflBcnlty  with  us  there  is  in  the  treaty 
obligation  by  which  we  are  tied  up.  We  have  made  the  experiment  three  times  over 
to  get  allotments  of  lands  on  the  Onondaga  Reservation.  My  residence  being  in  Syra- 
cuse, the  Onondaga  Reservation  lies  within  the  limits  of  my  diocese,  and  all  Qiatl  have 
done  pretty  mncb  has  reference  to  or  has  been  confined  to  that  spot.  There  are  fonr 
hundred  Indians  there;  about  half  of  them  are  pagans  apd  about  half  nominal  Chris- 
tians, what  kind  I  should  not  venture  to  say.  The  attempt  has  been  made  three  times 
over,  I  believe,  to  obtain  what  I  have  considered  all  these  years  to  be  the  desideratum, 
the  distribution  of  these  lands,  the  G,OOU  acres  of  land  among  fonr  hundred  people,  and 
they  would  be  pretty  well  provided  for  with  farming  lands  should  the  distribution  take 
place ;  the  land  is  good  land.  But  it  was  found  we  could  do  nothing  without  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Indians  themselves.  While  the  intelligent  ones  on  the  Onondaga 
Keservation  were  very  much  in  fUvor  of  the  division,  the  conservatives  were  not  Those 
who  know  nothing  of  the  English  language  and  did  not  speak  it  were  opposed  to  it.  A 
special  commission  was  afterward  appointed  by  the  legislature;  an  investigation  was 
had,  the  Indians  were  called  as  witnesses,  and  it  resulted  in  simply  submitting  the 
question  to  the  Indians  themselves.  A  small  majority  voted  against  the  change;  they- 
voted  against  going  before  the  l^slature  for  an  alteration  of  the  treaty,  which  was 
made,  I  think,  in  1840  or  1842.  And  under  the  influence  largely  of  the  men  who  were 
most  opposed  to  the  change  and  the  chiefs  there  was  a  small  majority  against  the 
change.  'The  chiefs  are  about  thirty  in  number  for  four  hundred  people.  They  know 
very  well  what  is  for  their  interest,  and  they  contend  for  it  openly  and  secretly.  You 
understand  that  my  object  was  to  do  my  best  religiously  for  the  people  of  the  reserva- 
tion. I  found  that  something  had  been  done  by  my  predecessor.  There  was  a  mission 
among  the  Indians  planted  by  Bishop  Hobart,  and  I  got  possession  of  the  sanctuary 
which  hod  been  used  for  worship,  which  was  disused  at  the  time.  I  also  thought  it  best 
to  plant  a  schpol  alongside  of  the  church  in  connection  with  it.  My  idea  was  we  conld 
do  more  if  we  had  a  parish  school  for  all  scholars  that  chose  to  come.  I  did  not  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  State  school  of  the  reservation  at  that  time,  but  now  the  two 
schools  are  united  in  one;  that  is  to  say,  our  school  has  been  turned  into  a  State  school, 
of  which  Judge  Draper  has  been  speaking.  I  have  been  studying  the  Indian  problem 
ever  since,  very  carefully  and  anxiously  going  out  to  the  reservation  every  few  weeks 
myself.  The  commissioner,  a  very  large-minded  and  reasonable  gentleman,  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  could  name  a  good  teacher,  and  I  named  such  a  teacher,  so  now  all 
the  teaching  on  the  reservation  is  done  in  one  school;  one  of  the  teachers,  the  subordi- 
nate, is  an  Indian  woman,  the  other  teacher  is  a  white  man,  a  missionary  in  his  church. 
Now,  the  two  things  that  stand  against  the  education  of  the  Indian  are,  in  the  first 
place,  the  tribal  government,  which  puts  x>ower  and  money  into  the  hands  of  selfish 
chie£i;  and  the  power  of  ancestral  tradition  and  pride,  which  is  a  very  effectual  hin- 
drance to  our  work.  They  have  a  feeling  of  national  sentiment  on  the  one  hand  and 
this  tribal  goveniment  on  the  other — they  are  both  very  hard  to  break  down.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  company,  intelligent  as  it  is,  really  understands  how  we  are  hindered, 
how  we  are  pat  back  in  onr  work,  by  pride  of  ancestry  and  the  sentiment  which  has 
come  down  from  generation  to  generation  among  the  Indians,  and  the  degree  of  igno- 
rance that  comes  with  it.  I  do  not  think  that  you  know  how  far  back  these  Indians 
are  in  the  way  of  civilization. 

A  singular  fact  that  struck  me  very  much  as  a  mystery:  I  have  not  known  these 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  my  acquaintance  on  the  reservation  of  a  single  instance  of 
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a  real  devoat  Cbristiai]  character.  We  have  nominal  Christians  who  have  been  bap- 
tized. We  have  two  congregations,  one  a  Metbodist,.and  in  their  congregations  I  look 
in  vain  for  what  I  have  stated  as  an  example  of  thorongh-going,  earnest,  spiritual  life. 
Not  a  man  or  woman  have  I  found  that  makes  spiritaal  life  uppermost  and  foremost, 
and  who  are  tender  and  strong  in  their  attachment  to  Christ.  About  two  years  ago, 
after  some  war  with  the  Indians,  some  of  them  were  brought  to  the  fort  in  Saint  Angus- 
tine  and  there  held  as  prisoners.  Out  of  that  company  of  prisoners  a  Christian  woman, 
who  was  near  me,  working  with  me  at  the  time,  selected  by  the  permission  which  was 
obtained  from  the  authorities,  four  Indian  youths.  They  were  as  bad  boys,  I  believe,  as 
they  had  in  the  fort,  for  the  captain  who  bad  charge  of  them  told  her  be  had  several 
times  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  shoot  one  of  these  boys,  he  was  so  utterly  in- 
tractable and  rebellious.  These  four  young  men  came  up  to  Syracuse,  and  I  put  them 
with  a  country  minister,  an  intelligent,  honorable  man,  very  practical  in  his  views  and 
earnest  in  his  faith.  In  less  than  a  year  the  four  boys  from  the  western  plains  had 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  the  English  language.  Tbey  had  learned  the  first 
lessons  ever  given  them  in  his  house,  and  they  were  Christians.  They  were  Christians 
in  principle,  in  liseling,  and  in  life.  They  met  every  week  tog  ther  by  themselves  for 
a  little  prayer  meeting  of  their  own,  and  the  clergyman  told  mo  that  he  could  hear  in 
those  prayers  the  names  of  their  benefactors,  his  name,  the  name  of  the  Christian 
woman  who  brought  them  from  Saint  Augustine,  and  my  name.  Their  lives  comported 
with  their  prayers;  there  was  no  fault  found  with  them.  In  one  year's  time 
these  four  boys  reached  a  point  intellectually  and  spiritually  that  I  do  not  see  upon  any 
of  our  reservations.  Ten  years  ago  Captain  George  was  the  living  figure  of  the  Onondaga 
Nation;  he  had  more  authority  and  more  influence  than  any  other  man.  He  was  the 
bead  chief;  he  had  a  chieftainship  and  personal  force.  When  be  came  to  my  house  to 
talk  about  farming  or  plowing  or  any  of  the  things  about  education,  he  talked  with 
me  in  £ngli<<h;  but  when  he  came  to  say  anything  about  the  nation  he  brought  an  in- 
terpreter with  him.  Every  word  he  said  to  me  was  through  the  interpreter,  aud  the  in- 
terpreter had  to  render  back  every  word  I  said.  That  man  brought  all  the  Indians  he 
could  to  a  show  in  the  ball  at  Syracuse.  They  had  a  band  of  singers,  musicians,  and  in- 
strumental players,  and  Captain  George,  to  my  utter  surprise,  presented  himself  on  the 
stage  iu  the  midst  of  all  bis  people  with  all  the  Indian  toggery  upon  him.  He  bad  a 
plume  of  feathers  that  nearly  touched  the  ground,  and  be  was  in  the  Indian  garb  tVom 
head  to  foot.  In  that  garb  be  thought  it  wise  to  come  Ibrward  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  make  a  speech  to  the  audience,  and  that  speech  was  for  the  Christianizinf; 
an  d  ci  vilizing  of  his  people.  These  Indians  have  cattle-shows ;  tbey  have  got  now,  I  believe, 
so.far  as  to  have  horse-races.  Governor  Seymour,  a  statesman  and  a  pbilosopher,one  of  the 
I>e6t  men  that  ever  lived  on  the  American  soil,  loved  the  Indians.  He  came  up  to  one  of 
their  cattle-shows,  and  he  and  I  were  taken  out  there  to  see  what  was  there.  He  advo- 
cated the  theory  that  you  arc  to  build  up  a  civilization  lor  the  Indianby  taking  the  best 
and  most  active  of  the  Indians  and  use  them  as  a  kind  of  raw  material,  but  always  to 
preserve  the  Indian's  pa.ssion  for  his  antiquities  and  foster  and  favor  this  pride  T>f  tradi- 
tion. That  was  bis  theory.  He  thought  that  was  the  way.  I  did  not  agree  with  him. 
I  believe  the  only  way  to  lift  up  the  Indian  youth  to  manhood  is  to  get  rid  of  that  thing 
just  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  bring  bim  under  the  forces  of  Christian  civilization,  and  edu- 
cate him  just  08  fast  as  we  can  educate  our  children  and  get  rid  of  this  wretched  notion 
of  his  hurrahing  forthemany  thingsthat  his  ancestors  bavedone.  Tbey  killed  and  they 
burned,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  civilization  ?  The  Indian  is  lazy.  What  is  waQted, 
therefore,  is  to  give  him  the  elenients  of  English  education,  and  somehow  bring  him  to 
work  in  some  occupation.  It  is  a  motive  to  him  to  have  his  own  homestead.  While  at 
that  cattle-show,  Governor  Seymour  said  to  me — in  pursuance  of  his  theory — that  all 
Indians  should  inherit  imd  practice  archery,  and  he  gave  twenty  dollarsfor  the  best  shot, 
and  ten  dollars  for  the  second  best.  They  put  the  target  up,  and,  upon  my  word,  I  be- 
lieve yon  could  find  five  hundred  girls  in  the  Stateof  New  York  that  could  shoot  better 
than  they  could.  I  didn't  see  a  shot  go  in  the  bull's-eye,  and  the  only  one  that  shot 
tolerably  well  was  an  old  man.  Tbey  had  horse-races.  Tjiey  got  a  short  race-couise — 
I  suppose  a  third  of  a  mile,  it  might  be — and  the  great  ambition.of  the  owners  of  the 
horses  was  to  get  them  around  this  course  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  around  they  went 
two  or  three  times.  They  appointed  some  white  men  as  judges,  and  every  time  the 
horse  came  in  iu  about  a  minute  and  a  half  tbey  were  much  disoonraged.  The  time- 
keeper saw  this,  aud  when  tbey  came  in  the  next  time  he  called  out  ninety  seconds,  and 
they  were  pleased  that  it  bad  been  done  in  seconds.  Now,  there  were  present  some  of 
the  best  men  of  the  OnondagaNation,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  them.  These  areaome 
of  the  many  things  which  I  speak  oT  to  show  you  that  there  is  almost  an  effectual  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  accomplishing  what  Senator  Dawes  and  the  rest  of  yon  ore  accom- 
plishing, I  trust,  for  the  territorial  Indians.  Perhaps  yon  can  understand,  my  dear 
friends,  something  of  the  pathos,  something  of  the  sadne&s,  with  which  I  have  sat  here 
to-day  and  have  been  obliged  to  feel  that  what  has  been  accomplished  in  that  direction. 
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and  on  that  line,  is  not  fi>r  nsin  oar  problem.  All  that  we  can  do,  I  believe,  is  tobriog 
the  most  schools,  the  best  teachers,  and  train  and  teach,  and  try  to  lift  up  and  try  to  edn- 
cate  into  manhood  the.se  poor  men  and  their  children;  I  do  not  know  any  other  means, 
any  other  relief,  any  other  method.  If  these  Indians  had  their  own  lands  I  believe  they 
wonld  glow  ont  into  something  like  Christian  manhood,  otherwise  it  Is  a  weary  task. 
When  I  went  there  the  leadinglawyer  in  Syracuse  took  upon  himself  to  write  me  a  letter; 
be  said:  "Yon  are  enthusiastic  now;  you  think  yon  can  do  somethinginthe  way  of  civ- 
ilizing and  Christianizing  the  Indians,  but  yon  will  waste  your  money  and  your  time."* 
"We  have  bnilt  our  own  mission,  and  teach  the  people  in  agriculture  and  indnstries.  I 
have  seen  no  very  signal  contradiction  of  his  prediction.  There  are  more  fences,  more 
honses,  bat  the  women  have  a  political  position,  political  right,  and  political  authority, 
that  is  very  great,  and  we  have  not  accomplished  much.  I  thanked  him  for  his  advice, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  except  to  repeat  to  yon  what  the  Dnke  of  Welling- 
ton said  to  the  young  clergyman  when  he  ventured,  in  his  youthful  presumption,  to  say 
to  him,  "  he  didn'tthink  it  was  worth  while  to  try  to  Christianize  the  heathen  and  send 
ont  foreign  missionaries; ' '  he  said, ' '  Yourtg  man,  lollow  your  orders. ' '  I  try  to  acton  that 
principle,  but  I  should  like  to  have  more  aid.  How  far  do  you  think  it  best  to  try  to 
foster  and  encourage  in  the  Indian  that  which  differentiates  him  irom  the  white  man ;  or, 
is  it  wiser  to  bring  him  ander  the  forces  and  agencies  that  flow  from  oar  American  and 
Christian  civilization  ? 

FIRST  DAY— SECOND  SESSION. 

The  Craibmait.  The  discnssion  on  education  will  be  opened  by  General  Armstrong. 
Bishop  Huntingdon  has  been  invited  to  follow  Ueneral  Armstrong,  reserving  Dr.  Strieby, 
Dr.  Ellin  wood,  and  Dr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Shelton  to  follow  him.  • 

General  Abustbonq.  My  first  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  of  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Captain  Pratt,  who,  unfortunately,  is  not  here.  We  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  and 
loyalty  for  the  work  he  did  in  that  time  of  doubt  and  difficulty  when  he  was  alone  with 
those  captured  warriors,  those  red-handed  Indians  who  were  confined  nnder  his  care  at 
>Saiut  Augustine,  Fla.  In  three  years,  by  power  of  sanctified  common  sense,  which  he 
has  to  a  high  d^ree,  and  with  some  outside  help,  he  changed  the  character  of  these  In- 
dians radically,  as  their  characteris  always  changed  under  good  treatment.  Thetrouble 
has  not  been  in  the  Indian,  butoutof  him.  When  good  men  and  women  can  get  athim, 
when  he  is  free  from  certain  treaty  rights  and  privileges,  which  might  bless,  bat  prac- 
tically curse  him,  when  no  longer  treated  one  day  as  an  able  warrior,  and  as  a  child  the 
next,  favorable  results  have  followed.  The  Indian  is  never  so  near  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  as  when  a  prisoner  of  war,  for  then  he  has  forfeited  those  rights,  and  can  work 
bis  way  to  manhood.  The  work  that  has  sprung  up  so  broadly  and  grandly  all  over  the 
country  began  with  that  of  Captain  Pratt,  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  and  has  created  a 
public  sentiment  of  which,  I  believe,  every  Indian  child  in  the  country  will  feel  the  ben- 
efit. Some  of  you  may  have  read  of  the  part  the  five  hundred  Carlisle  Indians  took  in 
the  late  centennial  celebration  in  Philadelphia;  they  were  headed  by  wild  Indians  on 
ponies,  followed  by  floats  carrying  Indian  children  representing  various  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  made  an  impression  on  the  people  that  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  work  of 
Captain  Pratt  and  what  has  come  from  it,  has  been  the  education  of  the  whites  of  this 
country  to  new  ideas  about,  and  new  work  for,  the  red  man.  It  made  the  Dawes  bill 
possible. 

Nothing  has  been  more  successful  than  bringing  Indians  to  these  Eastern  schools,  and 
then  scattering  them,  as  Pratt  does  each  summer,  over  the  Cumberland  valley,  while  we 
at  Hampton  send  thirty  every  year  to  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  putting  them  all 
summer  among  the  farmers— not  among  those  who  keep  servants,  but  with  those  who 
do  their  own  work.  We  have  had  enough  of  showing  them  our  big  guns  and  arsenals; 
let  us  show  them  the  industries  and  lives  of  our  rural  population,  which  are  onr  real 
strength.  I  think  that  the  Berkshire  County  farmers  arc  all  sound  on  the  Indian  ques- 
tion ,  for  the  Indians  have  done  them  as  much  good  as  they  have  done  the  Indians. 

Now,  what  is  the  general  situation?  There  are  about  700  teachers  now  engaged  by 
the  Government,  and  700  more  in  contract-schools,  nearly  1,400  teachers  in  all;  about 
12,000  children  in  schools  all  over  the  reservations,  but  there  is  no  system  in  this  work. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  spending  three  months  at  his  home,  because 
there  was  nothing  to  do,  or  no  means  to  do  with.  He  seems  to  have  no  defined  position, 
no  authority.  It  is  a  "  go  as  yon  please  "  for  each  school.  Even  if  there  were  a  system, 
there  would  be,  as  politics  now  go,  no  permanency,  but  a  complete  and  disastrous  change 
every  few  years.  In  the.se  schools  we  have  mental,  moral,  and  industrial  education,  but 
the  mental  is  the  best;  there  are  some  very  good  Christian  workers  there,  and  some  ex- 
cellent moral  instniction.  There  are  also  good  men  among  the  agents.  I  am  glad 
that  ex -Commissioner  Price  spoke  in  iavor  of  these  good  men  in  the  Government  service; 
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too  o%n  tbey  suffer  nnjustly  from  the  wholesale  condemnation  that  the  system  is  apt 
to  invite. 

There  are  many  excellent  Government  schools  well  tanght,  hot  a  great  m^ority  of 
them  can  not  he  complete  and  efficient  for  want  of  money,  and  from  frequent  change. 
Teachers  should  be  the  best  kind  of  people,  but  you  know  what  kind  of  appointaients 
are  likely  to  come  from  the  political  influences  that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indian 
Department.  There  is  u  great  and  increasing  educational  work  to  be  done.  These 
schools  can  not  give  proper  and  complete  industrial  training  without  help  from  oatside 
nnless  Congress  increases  the  appropriations.  I  don't  believe,  of  thel2,0U0  Indian  chil- 
dren at  school,  that  2, 000  are  getting  the  instruction  that  will  fit  them  to  go  on  lands  in 
severalty  and  take  care  of  themselves.  We  are  striving  at  Hampton  to  perfect  our 
system,  looking  upon  previous  years'  work  aa  imperfect.  The  problem  is  the  meet 
diflicalt  and  delicate  one  in  the  whole  range  of  American  education.  There  can  be  no 
thorough  training  of  the  Indians,  no  matter  how  good  the  men  and  women  are,  without 
a  permanent  force  of  teachers  and  liberal  support,  neither  of  which  are  assured  in  Govern- 
ment schools.     The  mission  schools  have  a  vaSt  advantage  as  to  permanence. . 

Senator  Dawes  said  they  must  be  led  out  into  the  light;  what  he  said  is  all  very  good, 
bnt  we  are  not  teaching  them  in  any  adequate  way  to  go  forward. 

I  suppose  the  Administration  still  favors  the  establishment  of  this  commission  recom- 
mended by  the  President  last  year,  to  be  composed  of  six  men,  three  from  civil  life,  and 
three  from  the  Regular  Army.  The  ideal  thing,  perhaps,  would  be  to  give  them  charge 
of  all  matters  of  property  and  education.  I  believe  that  Army  officers  are  the  best  men 
in  the  country  to  settle  this  question,  and,  while  I  would  not  have  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment turned  over  to  the  War  Department,  I  believe  that,  if  all  or  half  of  the  Indian 
agentn  were  picked  officers,  the  whole  Indian  canse  would  march  forward.  I  believe 
that  thp  three  Army  officers  would  be  the  best  feature  of  the  commission;  no  doubt  the 
President  would  select  good  men,  as  he  did  for  the  Interstate  Railroad  Commission. 
If  it  gets  to  work  it  will  develop  into  something,  and  probably  he  the  most  permanent 
feature  in  the  whole  system — anything  for  permanence,  or  a  measure  of  it. 

Public  sentiment  rules  the  country.  We  can  stir  the  people  up  for  good  measures  and 
bring  them  about.  A  great  point  for  the  Mohonk  conference  is  the  relations  of  the 
churches  of  this  country  to  the  Indian  question.  Most  of  the  charity  for  the  nation's 
wards  comes  directly  from  the  churches;  it  is  the  Christian  people  of  the  country  who 
have  done  the  most  good  for  the  Indian.  Christian  missions  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
red  man's  progress — of  all  progress.  We  need  to  impress  this  upon  the  people  so  that 
they  will  take  it  up,  and,  with  the  work  that  we  can  put  forth  here,  there  will  be  an 
influence  which  will  bring  the  Indian  Department  to  more  generous  dealings  with  the 
churches  of  this  country.     They  should  all  be  treated  fairly — Catholics  and  all. 

General  Grant  had  the  right  view,  and  gave  the  religious  societies  a  chance.  The 
Quakers  and  some  others  improved  their  opportunity;  most  of  the  churches,  however, 
did  not  take  hold  of  the  Indians  as  they  ought,  but  are  ready  to  do  it  now.  Some  twelve 
years  ago  the  whole  thing  was  put  into  their  hands  when  there  was  no  public  sentiment 
like  the  present,  and  little  or  nothing  was  done,  and  the  Government  took  it  back  into 
their  own  hands. 

The  point  to  consider  more  than  any  other  Ls,  not  what  Congress  does  or  does  not  do, 
but  what  we  can  do.  If  every  one  here  goes  home  charged  with  the  purpose  to  do  what 
he  or  she  can,  the  work  would  be  done — we  can  do  it;  that  is  what  we  are  for — to  do 
things  that  can't  be  done.  There  is  enough  journalistic  power  here  to  make  almost  a 
revolution.  There  are  thinkers  and  speakers  here  who  can  do  great  things  for  Indian 
progress. 

More  than  all  else  is  public  sentiment,  which  governs  this  country.  Inform  it.,  aronse 
it,  and  better  days  for  the  Indian  will  soon  be  seen. 

It  is  important  that  this  conference  should  declare  its  absolute  indifference  in  the 
matter  of  politics.  I.iet  all  good  men  and  women  now  in  the  service  be  supported,  and 
let  us  use  our  influence,  if  there  is  a  change  of  parties  in  the  next  election,  to  hare  all  the 
good  ones  kept. 

The  rules  of  civil-service  reform  are  nowhere  needed  more  than  among  the  apix>intees 
on  the  reservations.  Missionary  workers,  though  liable  to  change,  enter  the  service 
usually  for  life;  those  appointed  from  Washington  may  expect  to  go  with  their  superior 
officers.  Government  should  not  attempt  'to  do  missionary  work.  Indian  education  is 
properly  missionary  work,  and  should  be  given  as  a  rule  to  the  churches,  to  the  Christian 
people  of  this  country  who  have  already  done  the  best  work,  who  are  best  qualified  to 
Americanize  them  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

Bishop  HuNDlNonoN.  Whatever  I  have  found  out  al>out  teaching  Indian  children  can 
be  told  in  one  speech,  and  that  not  a  very  long  one.  I  think  what  we  want  is  to  perfect 
our  work  as  fast  as  we  cnn  in  the  primary  schools.  Whatever  children  we  may  have  that 
need  to  go  to  advanced  schools.-we  can  send  to  Hampton  and  Carlisle.  We  have  already 
sent  several,  and  out  of  fifty  or  sixty  pupils  I  think  as  many  as  twelve  have  themselves 
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aaked  to  besent  to  these  schools.  They  are  liable  to  multiply,  and  as  fast  as  tbej  are 
multiplied,  advanced  schools  should  be  planted  in  the  Territories  and  in  the  States.  But 
we  want  better  primary  schools  than  we  have.  We  need  teachers  who  have  the  condi- 
tions and  qnalifications  that  are  used  in  the  best  white  schools.  I  do  not  knpw  that  there 
isaoy  peculiarity  that  distinguishes  these  Indians  from  the  whites  in  most  respects.  We 
waat  tiioroughness  and  a  great  deal  of  tact;  we  want  sympathy  and  gentleness  and  any 
amonnt  of  patience,  more  than  most  men  and  women  have.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  special  aspirations  among  the  Indian  children  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
plan  of  elementary  education.  I  have  noticed  they  have  a  great  deal  of  aptitude  and 
tarn  for  drawing.  I  am  struck  with  the  recollection  of  a  iact  that  lies  back  as  far  as  18o4, 
when  I  was  joumeyiog  through  the  State  of  New  York.  I  was  at  the  time  a  trustee  of 
the  old  society  planted  in  this  country  in  colonial  times  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America.  I  took  pains  to  drive  out  tbeie  with  Rev.  Mr.  May,  an 
excellent  man — a  Unitarian.  We  went  into  the  school,  and  we  had  a  speech  made  to  us 
by  one  of  the  chiefi,  which  was  very  eloquent.  The  only  thing  I  was  permitted  to  see  of 
the  work  of  the  pupils  was  this:  the  teacher  intimated  to  thent  that  they  might  stop 
their  stndies  if  they  chose,  and  take  a  picture  of  their  guests,  and  I  saw,  immediately, 
about  half  a  dozen  of  the  girls  draw  their  hands  shyly  from  nnder  their  shawls  and  grasp 
their  pencils  and  go  to  work.  Evidently,  as  far  back  as  that  time,  that  was  the  d^tiu- 
gaishing  promise  of  the  Indian  school,  and  it  has  continaed  to  this  day.  Within  the  last 
year  there  have  been  some  really  remarkable  specimens  of  drawing  by  the  children,  in 
some  instances  the  copy  being  as  good  as  the  pattern,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
the  Mobouk  conference,  in  about  twenty  years,  would  see  some  celebrated  sculptors 
from  among  this  Indian  tribe.  It  seems  to  me,  in  than  schools  there  ought  to  be  a  great 
deal  that  is  pictorial  and  a  great  deal  of  the  kindergarten.  The  Indians  want  a  great 
deal  of  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  they  want  oratory,  which  is  their  chosen  acrt. 
Something  was  said  abont  the  possibility  that  the  breaking  np  of  the  tribal  relation  would 
pauperize  the  Indians,  and  turn  them  adrift  on  Onondaga  County.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
believe  opposition  to  the  dividing  of  the  lands  in  sevemlty,  for  fear  that  it  would  pan- 
perize  the  Indians,  has  arisen  from  a  few  white  settlers  and  owners  of  farms  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Onondaga  Keservation,  who  have  opposed  us  in  every  attempt  we 
have  ever  made  to  break  up  the  tribal  system.  They  have  lobbied  in  Albany,  and  they 
are  circulating  this  idea.  They  want  to  keep  the  present  condition  of  things,  because  the 
white  farmers  lease  these  lands  of  the  Indians  in  violation  of  the  contract  with  the  State 
and  the  Onondaga  Nation.  They  get  the  lands  very  cheaply,  and  they  have  said  a  great 
many  things  that  ought  not  to  have  beeu  said  about  this  whole  matter.  A  great  many 
of  the  Indians  are  paupers  already,  and  the  community  can  not  suifer  more  atter  the  di- 
vision of  the  lands  than  at  present.  There  is  no  real  basis  for  that  apprehension.  Now, 
above  all  things,  lot  us,  in  these  Indian  schools,  take  care  that  we  may  have  teachers  of 
the  conscience,  teachers  of  the  head,  and  teachers  of  tUe  heart  along  with  the  conscience, 
otherwise  you  fail  utterly.  How  are  these  Indian  children  to  get  character,  the  sub- 
stance of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood?  Where  are  they  to  get  it,  if  not  in  these 
schools?  They  can  not  get  it  at  home;  their  fathers  have  many  wives;  their  mothers 
many  husbands.  Thej»are  to  learn  purity,  chastity,  and  temperance  in  these  schools. 
They  do  notleam  it  at  the  churches,  because  you  can't  get  the  children  to  go  to  Sunday- 
school;  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  indispensable  that  the  teachers  that  are  chosen  should 
be  teachers  that  are,  themselves,  imbued  with  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  love  for  the 
Christian  religion.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  here  and  there  about  teaching  the- 
ology. Let  us  have  the  New  Testament  and  what  there  is  in  it,  and  that  is  all  the  the- 
ol(^y  we  need.  You  know  the  terms  of  the  benefactor's  will  of  Girard  College.  They 
found  that  the  children  must  learn  morality;  they  must  have  instruction  in  morals,  and 
there  must  be  a  text-book  on.  morals,  and  the  president,  Mr.  Allen,  and  his  good  wife 
concluded  that  the  best  text-book  on  morality  was  the  New  Testament,  and  they  tanght 
these  children  the  New  Testament.  I  believe  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  that  under 
almost  any  restrictions.  It  seems  to  me  indispensable  that  the  children  should,  at  the 
day-schools,  leiim  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  morals. 

Have  any  of  yon  seen  the  pamphlet  which  comes  from  Massachusetts,  a  little  book, 
but  a  long  argument  on  the  subject?  It  is  a  clear  demonstration  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  secular  instruction  in  Massachusetts  has  failed  to  arrest  and  diminish  the  in- 
roads of  juvenile  crime.  The  statistics  are  awful.  Now  it  will  be  so  if  you  educate  the 
bndn  without  educating  the  heart.  You  simply  put  into  hands  the  skill  to  pick  the  locks 
of  human  welfare. 

It  is  not  the  brain  that  makes  chastity,  temperance,  and  honor,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
these  people  in  the  Indian  schools  can  be  trained  up  to  Christian  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, unless  the  teachers  are  Christian  men  and  women.  We  want  to  educate  the  Indian 
out  of  yoQr  boy  just  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  put  the  man  in.  We  have  an  Indian  agent 
in  behalf  of  the  State.  You  must  not  maintain  a  state  of  things  where  the  agent  of  the 
Onondaga  nation,  in  behalf  of  the  St^te,  has  an  opportunity  to  play  into  the  bands  of 
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the8e.thirty  chieis,  and  where  they  can  conspire  together  and  thus  hinder  almost  eveiy 
effort  the  friends  of  the  Indian  make  in  his  behalf.  Yon  can  not  imagine  how  money 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  between  the  chiefs  and  the  Indian  agent.  One  day,  not  veiy 
long  ago,  the  Indians  were  very  much  surprised  and  chagrined  to  learn  tbroagh  the  papers 
that  Governor  Hill  had  appointed  a  new  agent,  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  of  Chris- 
tian principle,  and  a  tme  friend  of  the  Indians,  a  resident  of  Syracose.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  condition  of  things,  because  he  sees  what  is  to  be  done,  and  be  will 
bring  the  reform  that  we  are  to  have.  I  am  inclined  to  thinlc  that  those  chie&  begin  to 
feel  that  their  time  is  pretty  nearly  up.  I  say  this  in  the  hope  that  this  conference  will 
send  out  something  on  the  subject  of  the  barbarism  which  continues  to  linger  as  a  pub- 
lic nuiisance,  some  expresision  of  its  opinion  on  that  subject,  for  certainly  yon  have  the 
right  to  talk  of  this  fearful  Pagan  abomination  that  is  in  the  very  midst  of  as,  in  the 
heart  of  Onondaga  County.  Therefore,  my  only  word  for  you,  my  dear  friends,  this  even- 
ing, is  this:  Let  as  do  everything  we  possibly  can  with  the  powers  we  have,  and  the  ut- 
terances we  make,  to  promote  and  obtaiu  a  gentle  and  tender  training  for  the  yocnger 
children  of  the  Indian  in  the  primary  schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Stbieby.  I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  mak- 
ing of  character,  and  I  shall  state  it  somewhat  in  the  line  of  history.  Pat  yoor  finger 
on  one  single  locality  in  the  United  States  where  there  is  civilization  and  you  will  find 
there  the  work  of  the  Christian  missionary.  Begin  back  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. There  were  seventeen  little  villages,  or  communities,  that  were  thoroughly  civil- 
ized; they  had  houses  and  farms  and  cultivated  lands  and  churches  and  schools,  and 
morality  of  the  Puritan  type;  and  these  seventeen  little  communities  were  the  churches 
that  John  Elliot  planted.  You  may  come  down  a  century  and  you  will  find  little  civil- 
ized communities  coming  up  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  Missouri, 
thrifty  and  religions.  Out  in  Dakota,  where  Dr.  Ward  could  not  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  farm  of  the  red  man  and  the  white  man,  what  is  that  civilization  except  the 
work  of  the  missionary  among  these  Indians  ?  Go  out  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  Yakima 
reservation,  and  you  will  find  there  4, 000  Indians  brought  up  to  a  state  of  civilization  tliat 
is  rarely  equaled  in  the  country.  They  have  their  farms,  their  lands,  and  schools,  and 
churches ;  they  have  gone  so  far  that  they  have  sent  word  to  the  Government  that  they  would 
takecare  of  themselves;  they  do  not  want  anymore  appropriations.  This  is  so  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  1 9th 
century.  In  the  Indian  Territory  they  have  churches  and  lands  about  them.  What  is  that 
but  the  work  of  the  missionaries?  The  work  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congre^tional,  and 
Methodist  Churches.  The  work  that  has  been  done  most  effectively  toward  thecinliza- 
tion  of  the  Indian  is  the  Christian  work.  The  Indian  has  his  gods,  which  he  dreads. 
They  are  to  him  terrible  gods.  These  gods  warn  him  not  to  turn  away  from  the  customs 
of  his  ancestors.  The  Indian  has  had  some  experience  among  the  white  men.  He  has 
got  a  good  deal  of  reason  to  fear  and  a  great  deal  more  to  hate  the  white  man,  and  he 
wants  to  get  away,  in  his  heathen  condition,  just  as  fast  as  he  can.  He  has  reverence 
for  the  old-time  heroes  and  traditions  of  his  tribe.  Now,  then,  if  he  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian, he  has  a  new  God,  and  in  the  missionary,  and  in  the  Christian  brother  be  finds 
another  sort  of  white  man,  and  he  gets  the  white  man's  God,  the  white  man's  ideas,  and 
has  an  impulse  for  the  lands  and  the  shop,  the  school  and  the  chorch,  that  he  never  had 
before;  and  until  he  gets  that  idea  there  is  no  progress  made  by  him.  I  have  a  good 
many  testimonials  on  this  subject.  One  from  Father  Hobart.  He  says:  "I  believe — and 
increased  experience  intensifies  the  belief — that  no  permanent  advance  in  civilization  can 
be  expected  of  the  Indians  until  they  are  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  for 
that  supersedes  everything  interwoven  with  their  wild  manner  of  life;  until  they  have 
discarded  the  one  they  are  not  liable  to  take  the  other."  Our  friend,  the  Hon.  Senator 
Dawes,  has  crowned  his  life  and  made  his  monument  in  the  Dawes  severalty  bill 
Thoagh  it  grants  to  the  Indians  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  American  citizen- 
■ship,  it  won't  execute  itself.  I  remember  the  time,  down  in  Washington,  last  January, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  when,  on  the  eve  of  the  expected 
consummation  of  his  good  work  in  the  passage  of  that  bill,  the  Senator  told  as  the  dan- 
gers that  stood  in  the  way,  the  fear  he  had,  that  after  all  no  great  good  might  resnlt 
He  told  about  the  man  that  had  the  power  to  execute  it,  and  other  men  who  most  exe- 
cute it,  the  great  number  of  men  that  must  carry  out  its  provisions  here  and  there,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  I  felt  that  there  was  a  moment  in  Senator  Dawes's  life  when  I  was 
led  to  honor  him  more  than  ever,  and  I  said,  "There  is  an  honest  man."  I  feel  it  to- 
day; the  Senator  feels  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt,  unless  something  can  be  done,  very  litde 
good  will  come  out  of  it.  My  idea  is,  that  until  we  can  imbue  the  Indian  with  the  gos- 
pel, the  work  is  done  most  effectually,  and  I  don't  believe  the  Government  will  do  this 
work.  Here  is  a  transition  in  the  progress  of  the  Indians;  how  shall  they  be  brought 
into  possession  of  their  lands?  How  shall  the  work  of  education  be  brought  to  them? 
If  the  churches  should  do  all  we  want  them  to  do,  we  might  employ  men  to  do  this  work. 
The  Indian  just  now  needs  some  sort  of  care  in  the  possession  of  bis  land,  oad  to  teach 
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him  how  to  take  care  of  the  land.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  for  several  reasons  that  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Painter  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one.  I  think  that  if  six  men 
were  selected,  of  snch  character  as  those  General  Armstrong  described,  three  Army  offi- 
cers and  three  civilians  of  the  same  class,  yon  would  get  a  degree  of  permanency  thaf 
you  conld  not  get  under  the  present  arrangement.  You  would  have  six  men  of  char^ 
acter  standing  np  before  the  country,  responsible  for  this  cause,  and  for  this  responsi- 
bility these  men  would  have  to  answer  before  the  public.  Therefore,  I  think  this  a  prac- 
tical measure  that  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

Dr.  Ellin  WOOD.  ' '  The  thought,  Mr.  President,  with  which  I  come  to  this  conference 
has  been  thrown  out  by  one  or  two  speakers,  namely,  this:  That  having,  in  previous 
conferences,  given  attention  to  the  opening  of  the  way  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian, 
by  securing  the  disintegration  of  the  reservation  system,  by  the  allotment  of  lands,  we 
have  now  opened  the  way  for  a  new  class  of  dntiea  It  seems  to  me  the  question  before 
this  conference  should  be,  what  shall  we  do,  how  shall  we  go  to  work  to  realize  the 
civilization  of  the  Indian,  which  I  believe  can  only  be  accomplished  by  his  Christianiza- 
tion.  Now,  I  take  it  that,  having  the  Dawes  bill  as  a  law,  the  process  of  disint^ration 
will  go  on  by  causes  and  influences  with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  I  take 
it  that  the  greed  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  the  white  man  generally  is  so  strong  that 
these  reservations  will  be  disintegrated  jnst  as  fa«t  as  it  is  possible  to  overcome  all  re- 
strictions. Human  interest  will  attend  to  that  part  of  it,  and  the  Indian  will  get  civili- 
zation enough;  more,  I  am  afraid,  than  he  wUl  be  willing  to  have  or  receive,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  imparted  to  him  by  the  mere  vicinage  of  the  white  man.  But,  sir,  the  moral 
and  religious  aspect  of  this  question  is  the  one  with  whiQh  we  are  concerned  here  to- 
night. I  feel  that  now,  since  the  passage  of  this  bill,  a  tremendous  and  immeasurable 
responfdbility  is  laid  on  the  Christians  of  this  land.  I  feel  as  if  this  were  a  sublime 
crisis  in  the  history  of  this  country,  not  only  in  its  direct  influence  on  the  Indian,  but 
in  its  reflex  influence  on  us  as  parties  to  the  question,  whether  we  shall  come  up  to  our 
duty  or  whether  we  shall  he  content  to  take  past  results,  and  in  one  scattering,  desul- 
tory way  or  another  work  all  around  the  thing  without  meeting  the  critical  question. 
Now,  sir,  I  know  that  it  is  easier  to  talk  about  this  than  to  grapple  with  its  difficulties. 
What  are  some  of  these  difficulties  ?  Common-school  education  can  not  be  carried  on 
with  advantage.  These  Indians  are  too  scattered.  Here  is  a  little  shanty,  and  a  mile 
on  another,  with  here  and  there  a  little  group,  but  you  come  to  the  mud  and  the  sand, 
and  even  white  children  would  not  overcome  the  difficulties  in  their  desire  for  educa- 
tion, much  less  the  children  of  the  Indians.  You  can't  run  a  common-school  system. 
The  day-school  is  not  accessible  except  ip  some  cases.  Among  the  Chippewas  and  the 
Indians  of  Idaho  the  day-school  is  an  impossibility.  I  went  to  visit  the  Chippewas 
about  a  year  ago,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  found  the  scholars  had  stampeded  and  left 
school  and  gone  out  to  pick  cranberries.  I  went  on  among  the  Nez  Perces  and  was  told 
that  when  the  fishing  season  came  it  was  just  as  much  an  impossibility  to  keep  these 
Indians  in  school  as  it  would  be  to  keep  wild  ducks  from  migrating,  and  when  the  hunt- 
ing season  came  all  these  Indians  would  rush  off ;  the  farms  and  everything  else  would 
be  left.  In  a  boarding-school,  if  the  children  are  taken  sick,  they  will  connect  some 
superstition  with  it.  ond  it  is  only  whore  there  is  some  kind  of  power  that  they  can  be 
kept  in  a  boarding-school.  The  plan  for  industrial  schools  presents  another  difficulty. 
When  we  undertake  in  our  missionary  boards  anything  of  that  kind,  we  must  get  a  form 
and  expend  several  thousand  dollars,  and  then  we  can't  get  a  good  title.  There  is  a 
most  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  boards  in  the  great  question  of  industrial 
schools;  how  are  we  to  overcome  these  difficulties?  One  very  important  way  is  for  the 
the  Christian  denominations  to  formulate  some  plan  by  which  they  shall  work  toother, 
so  that  they  shall  stand  together  as  one  solid  phalanx.  If  some  sort  of  simple,  practical 
plan  can  be  formulated,  that  we  can  take  back  to  our  constituents  to  bo  taken  np,  not 
only  this  year  but  next,  fighting  it  out  on  this  line,  wo  can  accomplish  something.  We 
will  rally  round  General  Armstrong  and  the  others  with  their  higher  education.  I 
would  like  to  see  something  of  this  kind  tried.  Among,  the  Cattaraugus  Indians  we 
have  a  consecrated  woman  with  a  horso  and  carriage,  and  her  mission  is  to  go  around 
among  the  Indians,  to  follow  np  the  Indian  girls  and  see  what  kind  of  men  they  many, 
and  show  them  how  to  make  a  child's  dress  and  bake  bread,  etc.,  and  hold  on  to  them 
every  way  she  can.  I  believe  that  the  aggregate  of  such  work  would  be  very  great. 
Still  another  type  of  woman's  work:  About  the  dose  of  the  war  there  was  a  woman, 
whose  name  I  will  not  call,  whose  heart  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  a  Confederate  officer. 
She  applied  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  and  went  out  among  the  Bocky 
Mountains  in  Idaho,  and  there  consecrated  her  life  to  the  work  among  the  Indians. 
She  had  love  for  the  Indians  which  led  her  to  devote  her  life  entirely  to  them,  to  learn 
their  language,  to  get  into  their  thoughts  and  into  their  hearts.  Sbe  has  never  thonght 
any  more  of  coming  back  East  to  visit  her  friends  than  of  going  to  Patagonia.  Sbe  is  a 
good,  strong  Scotch  woman,  with  a  masculine  intellect  and  yet  a  woman's  heart.  She 
knows  tbeolc^ — the  New  Testament  and  the  Old  Testamentr— «he  is  reollr  a  livinx 
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theological  seminarjr,  and  sbe  lias  trained  np  more  niinisteis  than  all  the  male  miasicm- 
aries  in  that  conntry  have  for  the  last  five  years,  I  believe.  There  are  to-day  in  that 
miasioa  seven  of  her  preachers  besides  other  licentiates.  Five  of  them  the  Presbytery 
Have  not  hesitated  to  ordain.  She  sent  me,  not  1od){  ago,  a  letter  asking  me  if  they 
might  not  have  some  fands  to  send  some  Indian  missionaries  over  among  the  Crows  and 
Cheyenites  in  Montana. 

Rev.  Cbables  W.  Shelton.  When  the  committee  appointed  by  this  board  two  yean 
ago  visited  President  Cleveland,  he  said  to  them,  among  other  things:  "No  matter 
what  I  may  do;  no  matter  what  yon  may  do;  no  matter  what  Congress  may  do;  no 
matter  what  may  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  Indian,  after  all,  the  solution  of  the 
Indian  question  rests  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  When  President  Cleveland  said  that,  I 
read  between  the  lines  these  facts:  first,  tliat  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  the  In- 
dians  than  I  had  given  him  credit  for,  and  secondly,  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  than  he  did  about  the  Indians. 

I  feel  to-night  as  we  meet  here  that  this  qnestion  of  edncation  goes  deeper  than  the 
mere  sarfitce  question.  It  goes  down  into  the  very  motive,  into  the  character  of  the  men 
we  are  trying  to  help.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  qnestion  of  Indian  edncation  can  be 
met  as  it  must  be  met,  can  be  answered  in  the  only  way  possible  for  it  to  be  answered,  till 
we  have  studied  the  character,  the  religion,  yes,  even  the  superstitions  of  the  Indian.  As 
Dr.  Strieby  has  said,  the  Indian  is  a  superstitious  being.  The  Dakotas,  or,  asy  ou  call  them, 
the  Sioux,  have  in  their  language  the  word  ' '  waukan  tanka. ' '  The  Indian's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  is  "divine,"  and  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  word  is  "mysteriooa." 
As  the  Indian  interprets  religion,  the  divine  tohim  is  mysterious,  and  the  mysterious  di- 
vine. The  rolling  thnnder,  the  flashing  lightning,  the  earth,  the  trees,  the  mountains, 
the  animal  that  escapes  him  when  hunting,  all  are  divine.  And  the  sad  things  about 
the  Indian  gods  are  that  they  are  all  gods  of  anger.  They,  he  thinks,  stand  with  up- 
lifted arms  ready  to  strike,  and  the  plan,  the  thought,  the  study  of  the  Indian's  life  is 
to  escape  the  anger  of  his  gods.  You  go  to  the  Indian  and  ask  him  to  change  his  mode 
of  life  and  he  wUl  draw  his  blanket  around  him,  fold  his  arms,  and  look  down  on  yoa. 
Ask  him  if  a  house  is  not  more  comfortable  than  his  tepee  and  he  will  ask  yoa  to  come 
into  his  tepee  next  winter  and  see.  Ask  him  to  come  into  your  schools  and  he  says:  "I 
can  not;  my  god  says,  '  Thou  shalt  not.'  "  Between  him  and  all  advancement,  all  pos- 
sible future  progress,  there  stands  on  angry  god.  Approach  him irom  any  side,  thefirst 
thing  yon  stamble  over  is  the  man's  religions  convictions.  Whatis  the  result?  Before 
yon  can  do  anything  in  the  way  of  education  yoa  have  got  to  give  him  a  new  God,  a 
new  hope,  and  a  new  heaven.  The  solving  of  the  educational  problem  is  not  in  Wash- 
ington; it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  our  legislators;  it  is  in  the  hands  and  in  the  hearts  of 
onr  Christian  churches.  When  they  get  ready  to  move  the  educational  problem  will  be 
speedily  answered;  till  they  get  ready,  I  believe  it  never  will  be  answered- 

The  Indian,  constituted  as  he  is,  is  not  in  a  position  where  the  Government  can  help 
him.  educationally.  They  may  permit  secular  schools;  to  him  it  is  always  religions. 
The  day  he  begins  to  learn  his  alphabet — in  the  very  act,  he  changes  his  religion;  the 
day  he  takes  his  hoe  and  begins  to  work  he  confesses  to  the  people  about  him  that  he 
has  abandoned  his  gods  and  his  religion  and  he  is  looking  for  the  white  man's  God.  I 
say,  therefore,  the  Government  can  not  do  this  edacaMMal  work;  it  must  come  back 
for  its  final  fulfillment  to  the  churches  and  to  the  mission  schools  which  are  being  planted 
on  the  reservations.  We  have  emphatic  examples  in  the  history  of  onr  work.  Why  is 
it  that  in  the  bills  that  come  before  Congress  these  75,000  Indians  in  the  Indian 
Territory  are  excluded  ?  Because  they  do  not  need  the  legislation  of  Congress.  Sev- 
enty-five years  ago  you  sent  them,  missionaries.  It  has  become  one  of  the  strongest 
convictions  of  my  life  that  this  power  of  the  gospel  is  the  only  solution  of  the  Indian 
question.  TheGovemmentsays  they  are  tryingto  Americanize  the  Indian.  To  Amer-  ' 
icanize  them  from  their  standpoint  is  an  impossibility.  But  if  it  were  not  an  impossi- 
bility, that  is  not  the  coal;  the  end  for  which  we  are  working  is  rather  the  Christianiz- 
ing of  him,  and  when  we  have  Christianized  him  we  have  made  the  best  American  citi- 
zen that  it  is  possible  to  make.  Mere  secnlar  edncation,  were  it  possible  for  the  Indian, 
would  never  accomplish  the  end  desired.  Go  to  the  State  prisons  in  any  of  the  States 
and  they  will  answer  the  qnestion  for  yon.  How  many  educated  convicts  have  we  in 
our  large  prisons?  Educationin  these  is  not  a  preventive  of  crime.  No  more  is  it  to 
tbe  redman  than  to  the  white  man. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Wabd.  I  have  no  special  wisdom  on  this  point;  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  more  than  a  single  thought  that  I  wish  to  present.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  the  first  importance  that  the  United  States  Government  shall  not  stuid  in 
the  way,  through  its  executive  department,  of  educating  the  Indians.  A  itreat  deal 
more  should  be  expected  of  Congress  than  simply  to  stand  out  of  the  way;  I  do  not  b». 
lieve  that  simple  education  by  the  Government  without  Christianinflnence  will  ev^ 
make  decentAmerican  citizens  out  of  tho  Indians;  yon  won't  get  the  persons  to  impress 
them  with  the  character  that  thoy  ought  to  have  without  having  people  who  we  them- 
selves impressed  by  what  is  decent  and  good,  such  as  Christianity  jdves. 
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Now,  the  United  States  can  not  properly  teach  religion;  I  think  we  may  say  that  safely ; 
we  do  not  ask  the  United  States  Ooverament  to  teach  religion;  bat  the  Gorernment  can 
determine  that  it  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  other  people  teaching  religion;  that  I 
think  is  the  most  important  thing  to  impress  upon  the  United  States  Government  at  the 
present  time.  '  That  it  shall  not  stand  iu  the  way  of  the  churches;  that  it  shall  not  say 
that  we  have  a  school  here — it  may  be  a  poor  school  or  a  good  school — and  we  will  not 
allow  any  Christian  organisuition  to  come  iu  and  teach  religion  hero.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  great  falling  oflf  in  the  inQucnco  of  the  United  States  Governmentover  the  Indian 
dnring  the  hist  twoorthreeyears,  and  ja.stuow,  when  the  Christian  people  of  this  country 
nre  coming  up  to  the  work,  there  has  seemed  to  come  a  coldness  over  the  United  States 
Government;  they  have  stood  in  the  way  and  not  sympathized;  there  have  come  in- 
fluences which  are  looking  out  over  these  agencies  for  political  ends  and  political  influ- 
ences, looking  forward  to  elections  hereafter,  and  perhaps  to  rewarding  those  who  have 
done  good  things  lor  the  party.  This  has  come  in  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  have  an  expression  go  forth  to  the  country  that  wherever  a  non- 
partisan civil  service  may  fail,  it  must  not  fail  among  the  Indians;  and  then  if  we  can 
have  that  I  do  not  care  by  what  method  it  is  done. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  sanctify  iu  some  kind  of  a  way  the  Indian  management  as  it  is 
now  in  Washington,  bnt  in  some  way  or  other  we  must  have  public  opinion  and  public 
sentiment  educated  up  to  the  point  of  understanding  that  the  United  States  Government 
mast  not  use  the  Indian  service  for  the  purpose  of  political  ends,  that  it  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Christian  work  which  the  religious  people  of  the  country  are  trying  to  do. 
If  these  sentiments  can  be  pressed  upon  the  people  and  upon  Congress,  I  think  we  shall 
do  a  great  deal. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Mr. 
Walby,  was  commissioned  not  long  since  to  visit  all  our  Indian  agencies  in  Dakota,  iklong 
the  Missouri  River,  and  Nebraska,  to  look  at  everything  critically;  I  requested  Mr. 
Wolby  to  send  mb  a  report  and  to  he  sure  and  look  at  everything  and  state  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  Indian  supplies,  and  the  progress  in  the  schools,  and  especially  to  in- 
quire at  aU  these  agencies,  where  practicable,  the  condition  of  the  students  who  hod  been 
educated  in  the  Eastern  schools ;  what  they  were  doing,  how  they  are  received  and  treated , 
etc. 

Extract  from  letter  read,  as  follows: 

"As  regards  the  condition  of  the  Indian  students  returned  from  the  Eastern  and  other 
schools,  I  find  that  they  came  home  well  dressed,  and  in  appeiirance  and  manner  sub- 
stantially like  white  people;  but,  instead  of  always  being  cordially  welcomed  by  their 
former  Indian  companions,  are  not  unfreqnently  met  with  ridicule,  jeers,  and  bnffetings, 
and  are  nicknamed  '  pale  faces.'  It  therefore  requires,  in  some  cases,  more  moral  cour- 
age and  stamina  to  withstand  such  derision  and  opprobrium  than  these  young  Indian 
students  are  possessed  of.  The  returned  girls  also  come  back  well  and  tidily  dressed, 
are  generally  improved,  and,  from  their  manner  and  appearance,  attract  much  attention 
Tom  both  Indians  and  whites.  In  consequence  they  have  many  admirers,  and  manifold 
fUurements  and  temptations.  In  addition  to  the  above  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  stu- 
dents it  is  now  quite  difficult  to  readily  find  for  all  these  young  men  and  women  such 
suitable  employment  as  they  have  been  educated  to.  The  trades  are  already  overdone, 
and  opportunities  for  obtaining  positions  as  teachers  and  missionaries  are  restricted  to 
few  applicants.  What  these yonng  peopleneed  is  ready  and  proper  employment,  urging 
and  encouraging.  Their  influence  on  the  tribe,  as  a  rule,  is  not  pernicious;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  do  exert,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  civilizing  and  beneficial  effect  is 
apparent.  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  any  considerable  number  of  them  go  back 
to  the  old-time  ways,  it  being  re.idily  observable  that  there  is  a  general  and  marked  ad- 
vance in  civilization  among  all  the  tribes  visited." 

Mrs.  QuiNTON,  President  of  the  Women's  National  Association:  The  text  of  this  even- 
ing and  every  word  that  has  been  said  has  strongly  and  grandly  emphasized  the  spirit 
of  the  work  of  the  Women's  Association,  that  is,  the  missionary  spirit 

Ihavebeenverymuchjmpressedwith  what  General  Armstrong  said,  "That  weshonid 
all  find  something  to  do  and  goat  it."  There  can  not  be  possibly  anything  so  good  as  to 
give  to  these  wild  Indians  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  There  are  now  sixty 
tribes  and  bands  of  Indiana  without  any  missionary  at  all  of  any  sort,  and  thereforoour 
association  has  taken  up  a  new  department — the  department  of  missionary  work — and  it 
means  to  try  and  plant  as  many  mi.ssions  as  possible  in  these  agencies;  already  seven  mis- 
sions have  resulted  from  the  efforts  in  that  direction. 

The  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  homes  among  the  women  and  childTen  is  that 
which  will  lead  the  tribe  in  the  shortest  way  to  civilization;  the  women  of  the  Omaha 
Beservation  are  in  the  way  of  changing  the  pagan  order  of  things  into  the  Christian  order 
of  things.  In  our  women's  work  we  are  striking  at  the  very  root  of  things,  and  doing 
that  which  is  most  for  the  good  of  the  Indians  through  Christian  home  instruction. 

INT  87  V  3— 
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tvill  never  go  ont  fiom  this  conference  anything  having  that  color.  I  hope  this  confer- 
ence will  effect  a  combination  of  all  the  Proteatant  forces  that  will  work  along  on  this 
line,  namely:  to  secure  from  the  Government  an  opening  and  scope  for  all  the  schools 
they  feel  disposed  to  establish.  I  want  the  privilege  for  the  mission  boards,  for  the 
women's  association,  for  any  association  whatever,  to  take  these  children  by  one  method 
or  another  and  lead  them  to  Christ  and  educate  them. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  suppose  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  schools  in  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  California  are  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Catt)oIics,  somewhat  properly  so, 
because  they  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  had  charge  of  them. 

Mrs.  Owens.  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  this  question  of  schools  on  the 
Indian  reservations.  Wedon't-want  any  denominational  contests  over  edacating  the 
Indians.  What  we  do  want  is  that  all  our  Christian  churches  may  go  and  tell  the  people 
of  Christ,  may  go  and  teach  these  people  civilization,  may  go  and  help  these  people  oat 
of  heathenism  into  Christianity.  There  is  a  barrier  between  the  Indians  and  the  good 
we  would  do  them.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  free  entrance  to  give  a  true  education 
and  Christianity  on  Indian  Reservations  so  long  as  they  are  controlled  as  they  are  now. 
I  know  there  is  an  outcry  that  if  the  reservation  was  thrown  open  many  bad  elemoata 
will  get  in.  The  Onondaga  Reservation  has  been  very  carefully  kept  shut  up,  and  the 
good  has  been  shut  out.  Our  Indians  are  controlled  by  the  Indian  Bureau;  where  it  is 
not  able  to  keep  them  under  proper  restraint,  they  are  controlled  by  the  Army.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  that  the  Army  has  not  been  in  active  service  among  the  Indiana, 
keeping  them  back,  or  driving  them  away,  or  doing  something  with  them.  This  is  no 
party  affair.  No  party  is  responsible  for  it,  but  all  parties  are  responsible  for  it,  and  so 
long  as  the  Indian  Bureau  has  the  power  and  so  much  influence  in  political  matters, 
every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  keep  it  in  existence,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  cortail 
this  power  of  the  Indian  Borean,  and  allow  the  Christian  people  to  come  in  and  teach 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  Capen.  I  would  like  to  bear  witness  that  I  have  seldom  seen  a  better  Govern- 
ment school  than  that  one  that  Dr.  Ellinwood  spoke  of.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
the  work  done  the  very  best.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Ellinwood  is  very  modest'in  his 
demands  when  he  asks  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  do  work  there.  In  regard  to  the 
Omaha  Reservation,  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  the  condition  of  things  is  very  satis&c- 
tory.  A  great  deal  of  good  work  has  been  accomplished  there,  and  these  people  are 
going  forward  making  great  strides  in  civilization.  They  have  their  own  lands,  and 
each  one  has  his  divided  off  and  is  cultivating  it;  they  are  not  receinng  anything  from 
the  Government;  they  have  no  such  thing  as  tribal  relations.  This  is  the  most  hopefol 
thing  I  have  seen  among  the  Indians:  the  agency  system  is  gone.  A  year  or  two  ago  Mr. 
Harrison  went  out  in  an  unfavorable  year  and  the  Indians  had  not  done  very  well.  That, 
I  think,  was  due  to  some  trouble  about  the  cattle  lands,  and  there  had  been  some  ques- 
tion about  the  government  of  the  tribe.  All  these  things  had  conspired  to  make  the 
crops  very  bad,  but  this  year  I  think  they  are  larger  than  ever.  They  never  had  so  many 
acres  of  land  in  crops  as  they  have  this  year.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  poverty  there,  as 
there  always  must  be  in  a  transition  state,  but  this  fact,  to  my  mind,  is  greater  than  all 
else,  that  they  earn  their  own  way.  In  tiie  summer  time  they  work  on  the  fiirms,  and 
in  the  winter  they  go  out  and  hunt.  I  see  on  that  reservation  what  seems  to  be  very 
hopeftil  in  connection  with  our  eastern  work.  I  went  to  the  homes  of  two  of  our  grad- 
uates who  were  married  before  they  came  to  Hampton.  They  were  living  in  little  cot- 
tages bnilt  by  their  own  hands;  they  are  building  their  homes  by  the  help  of  the  Con- 
necticut Women's  National  Association.  One  of  these  young  men  took  me  out  and 
showed  me  his  crops.  This  year  he  had  90  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  had 
bnilt  his  own  honse  with  the  help  of  a  neighlrar.  He  took  me  around  and  showed  me 
five  hundred  trees  that  he  had  planted  and  a  nice  little  flower  garden  which  he  had 
sowed  from  seed  that  had  been  sent  from  the  East.  He  showed  me  his  bam,  his  horses, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  a  farm — the  best  sort  of  a  farm,  too.  I  heard  abont  this  man 
before  I  got  to  the  reservation.  They  told  me  there  was  no  bette%oom  grown  in  Ne- 
braska than  his.  This  shows  what  may  be  done  by  higher  education,  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  emphasize  a  part  of  the  work  which  I  hope  will  b^  brought  ont  more  fully  here — 
the  work  of  the  ladies'  associations  in  connection  with  the  land-in-severalty  bill  mak- 
ing it  hopeful  that  these  men  and  women  may  come  out  into  better  things.  I  am  veiy 
glt^  to  make  this  statement  about  the  Omaha  Indians,  aud  to  bring  before  you  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  fact  of  value  to  the  Dawes  severalty  bill  and  the  work  of  the  East- 
em  schools  and  of  the  associations  in  helping  on  this  work. 

Ex-Commissioner  Pbicb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  requires  a  man  of  a  good  deal 
more  ability  than  I  possess  to  make  a  five  minutes'  speech,  and  say  anything.  If  you 
could  give  me  twenty-five  minutes  I  might  be  able  to  say  something.  But  yon  have 
given  me  the  privilege  of  five  minutes  to  talk  upon  one  point.  Now  yon  all  koiow  witb- 
out  my  telling  yon  that  in  General  Grant's  administration  the  direction  of  the  agenciea, 
through  the  agents,  was  placed  with  the  religions  denominktiona  of  the  ooontiy,  and 
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yon  all  know  that  sabseqaent  to  that  time  it  was  taken  away  from  them  and  placed 
back  with  the  Indian  Bui;pan.  If  there  is  any  one  organization  in  this  world  which  has 
no  power  to  do  anything  it  is  the  Indian  Barean.  The  Indian  Bnreaa  can't  spend  50  cents 
wiUiont  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  talk  abont  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau illustrates  the  idea  of  the  man  who  was  looking  for  work  and  came  along  to  a  tan- 
nery. He  asked  the  gentleman  in  charge  if  he  could  give  him  work  to  do.  He  said, 
"  Yes;  I  can  give  you  work;  I  have  a  place  for  you; "  and  he  asked  him  to  come  into  the 
tannery,  and  set  him  down  on  a  stool.  "  What  am  I  to  do  here?  "  said  the  man  in  snr- 
prise.  "Sit  still  and  let  them  break  bark  over  your  head."  And  that  is  aboat  what 
the  Indian  Bureau  has  to  do.  At  the  request  of  Secretary  Kirkwood  I  took  the  Com- 
missionership  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  When  I  went  in  there  I  found  that  the  religions 
denominations  had  control  of  the  appoiutmentsof  the  agencies.  AlterGarfield  died  and 
President  Arthur  came  into  power,  I  detected  before  a  great  while  that  there  was  an 
indication  of  a  change.  I  spoke  to>Secretary  Teller  about  it,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  enthusiastic  to  retain  the  old  order  of  things,  although  he  did  not  say  he  was  in 
&vor  of  a  change.  But  it  was  not  long  until  the  change  was  effected,  and  so  far  as  my 
action  was  concerned  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  had  nothing  to  say  so  much 
as  to  send  up  a  name.  I  said  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Kirkwood:  "  They  have  slammed 
the  door  in  the  face  of  the  religions  societies,  and  the  thing  has  gone  back  into  the  old 
rut" 

The  chairman  read  a  letter  fix>m  Commissioner  Atkins  pertaining  to  the  order  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  abont  teaching  or  speaking  the  Indian  language  in  the  schools,  and  an- 
nounced that  as  the  special  order  for  this  hour,  and  Dr.  Striet)y  opened  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Stbieby.  I  speak  on  this  subject  with  some  diffidence,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
there  are  doubtless  friends  and  individuals  here  who  take  a  different  view  from  the  one 
I  shall  present;  in  the  next  place,  I  ama  new  convertto  the  view  I  shall  present.  When 
our  friends  be^n  to  preach  their  opposition  to  the  Government  ruling  on  this  case,  I 
was  a  pretty  thorough  convert  to  the  English,  and  thought  it  was  a  thing  to  be  pushed 
.forwaM.  I  am  very  well  persuaded  that  the  Indian  vernacular  is  tohave  no  permanent 
preservation;  that  the  Indian  langaage  has  no  vocabulary  or  anything  that  will  make 
it  of  i>ermanent  value  in  the  world;  and.  therefore,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  it  out  of  the 
way  with  no  harm  done,  I  think  it  is  well  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Upshaw  said  that  his  last  order  is  based  upon  what  have  gone  before;  upon  the 
first  utterance  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1885.  A  common  English  edu- 
cation is  to  be  given  to  these  people — the  Indians.  The  next  year  he  advanced  some- 
what and  said:  "  There  is  not  an  Indian  pupil  whose  tuition  is  paid  for  by  the  United 
States  Government  who  is  permitted  to  study  any  other  language  than  our  vernacular. ' ' 
Then  the  next  in  the  order,  "That  all  schools  conducted  by  missionaries  shall  confine 
their  teaching  to  the  English  language."  Later,  he  said  of  all  schools  on  Indian  reser- 
vations: "  No  school  will  be  permitted  on  the  reservation  in  which  the  English  ia  not 
exclusively  taught;"  this  Assistant  Commissioner  Upshaw  put  a  climax  on  by  saying: 
"  Nothing  but  English  must  be  taught  or  spoken  in  the  school."  Now  this  is  a  fair  in- 
stance of  evolution;  the  germ  of  protoplasm  is  in  that  vague  statement  of  Commissioner 
Atkins  in  1885,  and  it  goes  on  developing  till  the  fnll  fruit  is  given  by  Hr.  Upshaw. 
I  want  to  state  some  of  the  hinderances  of  Christians  for  preparing  missionaries  to  preach 
to  the  Indian  in  the  vernacular.  As  we  tried  last  night  to  show,  the  whole  history  of 
the  Indians  is  a  history  of  Christian  missions — a  history  of  the  Temacnlar.  In  the  day 
of  Pentecost  it  was  said  that  every  man  heard  in  the  language  in  which  he  was  born. 
It  would  have  been  no  greater  miracle  fer  the  Divine  Spirit  to  make  every  man  under- 
stand in  the  language  in  which  Peter  spoke,  but  the  Divine  Spirit  thought  it  best  to  let 
every  man  hear  his  own  language — the  language  of  the  land  in  which  be  was  bom. 

It  has  become  a  maxim  that  yon  can  best  teach  a  man  in  the  language  of  the  land  in 
which  he  was  born.  The  most  of  the  adult  Indians  never  will  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  Christian  Church  must  neglect  them  or  they  must  teach  men  to  go  and 
preach  to  them  in  the  vernacular.     Now  are  we  prepared  to  say  vernacular  or  nothing? 

It  may  be  said,  why  not  educate  the  present  generation  of  toe  school  age  in  English? 
That  would  sacrifice  at  least  the  present  generation  of  adults;  and  then  it  can't  be  done; 
you  can  not  at  once  educate  the  children  of  school  age  among  the  Indians.  There  are 
about  46,000  children  of  school  age,  and  13,000  are  pupils  now  attending  school.  Now 
the  Government  has  made  some  reports  which  lead  me  to  say  that  the  famishing  of 
school-houses  for  33,000  children  will  cost  a  little  less  than  half  a  million;  for  teachers 
and  books  a  littlo  over  half  a  million;  so  that,  at  the  outside,  it  would  require  an  appro- 
priation of  over  a  million  dollars  the  first  year;  and  then  what  is  more  important,  yon 
can't  get  the  right  sort  of  teachers;  it  will  require  nearly  a  thousand  teachers  to  go  into 
this  work,  and  at  once.  If  we  could  find  such  teachers  aa  Dr.  EUinwood  told  us  abont 
last  night,  I  would  say  let  us  at  once  do  it;  but  such  teachers  do  not  come  every  day. 
I  have  found  great  difficulty  to  get  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  South,  and  to  get 
teachers  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  to  send  out  to  the  remotest  parts  of  these  Indian 
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reservations  is  utterly  impracticable.  In  ten  years  the  averaj;^  attendance  in  the  schools 
has  scarcely  trebled,  whereas  the  appropriation  from  the  Uovernmeot  has  multiplied 
forty-fold.  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  last  ten  years  in  regard  to 
this  pushing  of  the  school  ?  It  will  require  sixty  y&rs  until  you  have  got  these  children 
all  into  the  schools;  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  it  will  require  half  a  century  before  the 
English  language  can  be  made  the  medium  of  communication  -with  the  Indians. 

Are  the  churches  willing  to  wait  half  a  century  for  this?  I  think  not.  There  is  an- 
other objection;  while  the  permanent  use  of  the  Indian  language  is  not  of  great  conse- 
quence, this  temporary  use  is  of  inestimable  consequence;  first  of  all,  it  is  essential  that 
^e  Indian  should  be  reached  in  his  present  condition  by  the  vernacular  as  a  means  of 
getting  at  the  Indian.  We  tried  to  show  last  night  that  when  the  Indian  becomes  » 
Christian  his  eyes  are  opened  for  the  first  time  to  the  idea  of  a  right  life,  of  a  right  dvi- 
lization;  it  is  then  that  he  begins  for  the  first  time  to  know  the  value  of  the  Engliab 
language,  and  English  industries,  and  it  is  only  in  that  way  that  we  can  get  at  him,  and 
we  will  shut  this  great  means  of  access  if  we  deny  him  the  privilege  of  the  vernacular  as 
a  means  of  interpreting  the  English  religion.  General  Armstrong  is  perhaps  as  little  de- 
voted to  mere  routine  in  the  matter  of  teaching  the  vernacular  as  anybody,  hot  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  use  the  vernacular  in  order  to  enable  the  pupils  to  nnderstand  English; 
if  we  take  Mr.  Upshaw's  dictum,  how  are  you  goinj;,  in  Hampton  or  Carl  isle  or  anywhere 
else,  to  get  an  Indian  to  understand  what  the  English  word  means?  Dr.  Lowrey  told 
me  not  long  since  that  he  heard  from  a  certain  school  where  the  Indian  children  read  in 
the  third  reader  most  beuitifnlly,  and  come  to  find  out,  they  didn't  know  the  meaning 
of  a  single  word  they  reaX  We  are  not  prepared  for  that  kind  of  teaching  or  reading. 
The  Indian  language  must  be  used  in  order  to  get  the  children  to  understand  the 
English;  we  must  use  the  vernacular  to  reach  the  Indian. 

We  will  carry,  the  work  to  a  greater  advantage  than  ever  before  if  we  only  get  a  lit- 
tle more  steam  into  the  whole  thing.  I  have  met  Commissioner  Upshaw  several  times, 
and  he  has  always  treated  me  very  gentlemanly,  but  the  idea  of  either  Commisgioner 
Atkins  or  Assistant  Commissioner  Upshaw  dictating  what  shall  be  done  by  these  Chris- 
tian churches  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  in  trying  to  propa- 
gate the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  this  country — I  don't  believe  that  the  Metlio<Ust 
Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  rest  of  ns  ought  to  stand  it.  I  think 
that  we  want  to  say  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  we  have  rights  in 
this  matter  which  no  functionary  of  the  Grovemment  shall  attempt  to  interfere  with.  I 
do  honestly  believe  that  if  we  coald  lay  these  foots  before  Commissioner  Atkins,  he  woold 
rescind  that  order  in  so  far  as  to  allow  churches  in  their  own  schools  to  do  as  they 
might  think  best  in  regard  to  the  education  of  teachers  and  preachers  forChristian  work, 
and  I  balieve  he  would  withdraw  the  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  the  language  asa  means 
of  interpreting  the  English  in  Indian  schools.  I  think  if  we  would  go  to  Oommisioner 
Atkins  and  propose  to  have  this  thing  settled,  and  say  to  him,  "  If  not  possible  for  yon 
to  do  anything,  we  will  call  upon  the  Secretary  and  then  go  and  see  the  President  aboat 
it,"  I  believe  that  it  could  be  brought  around  without  any  unnecessary  agitation,  and 
our  object  accomplished,  if  we  have  nerve  aboat  it 

Rev.  Dr.  Gilman.  The  matter  that  comes  before  us  is  clearly  stated  in  the  letters 
which  General  Fisk  has  read  from  the  Indian  Department  to  the  missionaries  and  agents 
in  the  field.  There  is  possibly  some  ambiguity  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  letters  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  regulation  in  them  was  to  be  carried.  The  Commissioners  both 
speak  emphatically  in  prohibition  of  the  use,  for  instruction,  of  the  Dakota  language. 
Whether  they  can  mean  by  that  instruction  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  Dakota  language 
in  schools,  especially  Dakota  grammar,  does  not  appear.  It  is  stated  that  the  Indian 
language  shall  not  be  used  in  the  schools;  and  exception  is  taken  even  to  the  use  of  the 
interlinear  books.  The  letter  which  I  received  myself  from  the  Commissioner  gave  me 
to  understand  expressly  that  this  regalation  was  designed  to  apply  to  all  Indian  schools 
on  all  reservations,  to  mission  schools  as  well  as  those  sustained  by  the  Government 
alone;  that  it  was  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  he  had  announced  in  his  first  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  withdraw  from  it,  al- 
though the  formulation  of  the  role  had  only  been  mode  then  a  few  months,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn.  The  announcement  of  the  rule  seems  only  to  have  been  made 
in  some  of  the  reservations  and  agencies  on  the  Dakota  Reservation. 

It  seems  tome  that  the  terms  of  the  regulation  of  the  Commissioner  are  a  direct  in- 
terference with  the  missionary  work  of  onr  churches.  The  Commissioner's  aim  is  to 
Americanize  the  Indians.  The  missionary  societies  are  not  aiming  professedly  to  Amet^ 
icanize  the  Indians,  but  to  Christianize  them.  The  experience  of  the  missionary  socie- 
ties the  world  over  Is  that,  beginning  with  the  conscience  and  hearts  of  men,  they  most 
be  reached  through  the  langoa^  which  they  spoke  in  their  childhood.  Hence  the  fint 
thing  the  missionary  does  in  going  to  a  pagan  people  is  to  get  hold  of  their  langnot^ge,  to 
reduce  it  to  writing  and  make  a  vocabulary,  and  then  put  in  it  some  portion  of  the  word 
of  God.    That  is  the  missionary  rule  the  world  over.    The  mling  of  the  CommisBioner 
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is  in  direct  conflict  with  that  purpose  of  carrying  oat  this  plan  among  the  American  In- 
dianii.  The  American  IJible  Society  has  printed  the  Indian  Scriptnres.  The  Dalcota 
Bible  is  completed,  and  for  ten  years  or  more  has  been  circnlated  among  the  Indians. 
This  spring  we  had  an  application  for  a  thousand  copies  to  send  ont  among  these  Indians. 
Quite  a  number  of  languages  have  been  enriched  with  portions  of  the  word  of  God.  I 
think  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  there  are  about  twenty  languages  that  have  re- 
ceived some  portion  of  the  Scriptnres.  Now,  one  phase  of  this  conflict  secma  to  me  the 
conscientious  conviction  of  some  of  the  missionaries  on  the  field  that  they  mnst  acqnire 
the  Indian  language,  and  instruct  in  the  Indian  language  as  means  of  carrying  ont  their 
work  acceptably.  I  think  Mr.  Williamson  has  taken  a  position  that  will  make  him  a 
martyr,  if  the  Govemmeot  suppresses  the  schools  in  which  he  is  interested.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  avoided;  it  is  desirable  to  have  no  conflct  of  that  kind.  It  may 
be  avoided  by  the  modification  of  the  order  of  the  Indian  Commissioner.  AUnsion 
has  been  made  to  the  Constitution.  I  think  that  is  a  point  well  taken.  My  im- 
pression of  it  would  be  something  like  this:  If  the  mUsionaries  among  the  Dakotos  de- 
sire to  teach  the  boys  under  their  care  to  read  the  Ten  Commandments  in  their  own 
language,  they  may.  The  Commissioners  say.  if  they  do,  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  on 
the  reservation.  Bishop  Hare  has  an  entire  prayer-book  complete  in  the  Dakota  lan- 
gnage  printed  for  nae  in  his  service.  It  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  service  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  If  there  should  be  resistance  mode  to  the  tise  of  the  Dakota  language  for 
those  who  are  candidates  for  confirmation,  how  will  they  be  able  to  answer  questions  in 
the  Catechism  ?  The  ruling  of  the  Commissoner  is  that  Bial^  Hare's  teachers  shall  not 
instruct  the  Indians  in  their  language  on  any  occasion.  The  general  principles  in  Chris- 
tianity are,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  men  in  the  langnoge  in  which 
they  were  bom.  That  is  illostrated  by  a  remark  of  Secretary  Treat.  He  said:  "  You 
may  be  sure  that  a  man  mnst  he  converted  in  the  language  in  which  he  was  bom." 
The  principal  qnestion  is  how  are  yon  going  to  get  those  things  to  bear  on  those-  20,000 
children  whom  you  can't  get  into  your  schools,  whom  you  can'tisolate  from  their  homes? 
"  If  we  muat  not  teach  in  the  vernacular,  the  right  hand  of  the  teacher  is  gone.  Our 
board  the  Inst  year  has  closed  np  day  schools  among  the  Dakotos.  The  Episcopalians 
have  used  the  Dakota  language  to  a  considerable  extent  in  their  schools.  As  to  the  best 
course  for  ns  to  pnrsue  we  are  not  fully  determined;  in  most  schools  we  can  not  comply; 
as  the  teachers  are  not  competent;  they  wUl  have  to  be  closed.  Now,  as  to  the  legal 
status  ot  the  case  I  wonld  like  more  light.  Has  any  government  the  right  to  forbid 
a  parent  to  teach  his  chihl  in  the  only  language  he  knows  ?  If  one  may,  may  not 
half  a  dozen  employ  the  same  means  to  teach  them?  These  orders  are  in  connection 
with  others  that  no  children  are  to  be  permitted  to  go  away  to  contract  or  other  school 
until  the  Government  schools  are  full.  They  have  heretofore  been  permitted  togoirom 
the  Government  schools  to  onr  Sabbath-schools.  Hereafter  the  Government  is  to  con- 
duct the  Sabbath-school  for  them.  Is  it  not  right  to  inquire  what  right  parents  have 
over  their  children,  and  also  what  is  the  relation  of  the  churches  ?" 

Kev.  Dr.  Kendall.  I  said  the  other  day  at  the  conference  in  New  York,  I  am  not 
certain  that  we  have  any  grievance  in  this  case  except  that  grievance  of  amity  and  good 
brotherhood,  because  in  all  onr  schools  we  insist  on  teaching  the  English.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  are  really  intended  to  prevent  entirely  the  use  nf  the  Indian  tongues.  I 
can't  think  so  ill  of  the  Department  as  that.  I  can't  think  that  is  intended;  there  is 
nothing  that  looks  like  it  except  this  ruling  about  the  use  of  interlinear  books.  Itseems 
to  me  an  outrageous  thing  that  any  man  could  do  that  who  nndeistands  anything  about 
district-school  teaching.  Now,  I  don't  see  why  Mr.  Riggs's  teaching  a  class  of  young 
men,  teaching  them  English,  and  nothing  but  English,  why  he  may  not  say  to  a  Dakota 
boy  that  word  means  so  and  so,  whatever  it  is,  in  Dakota;  he  is'  teaching  them  Eng- 
lish. Now,  I  see  no  objection  to  that.  Does  that  rule  forbid  that?  I  do  not  believe  it 
does.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  but  we  shall  find  everything  coming  into  shape  after  all. 
I  don't  believe  that  Mr.  Atkins  has  so  committed  himself  but  that  when  we  go  to  him 
with  acommittee  on  that  subject  he  will  say,  "You  have  misunderstood  me,  "and  I  think 
be  will  mean  exactly  what  we  mean.  And  hence  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  am  very  much  outraged  if  I  have  misunderstood  it;  if  they  propose  to  stop  a 
man,  or  a  woman,  or  a  missionary,  or  a  teacher  from  teaching  our  language  or  any  lan- 
guage they  see  fit  anywhere  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  onr 
Government  is  going  in  for  it.  I  do  not  know  what  the  clerk  may  say  or  do,  but  I  ap- 
prehend when  we  get  down  to  it  we  shall  find  that  we  may  teach  just  as  these  men  want 
to  teach,  for  I  feel  just  as  much  as  the  brother  that  has  spoken  the  outrage  it  wonld  be 
not  to  read  yonr  Dakota  Bible  or  yonr  Dakota  prayer-book ;  to  say  that  your  mission- 
aries could  not  put  the  Bible  into  the  Cherokee  language,  that  yon  should  not  use  the 
Cherokee  language.  I  think  we  shall  find  when  we  put  the  difficulty  before  the  Depart- 
ment that  we  will  have  permission  to  use  it  in  some  way  or  other.  I  can't  think  the 
ruling,  so  arbitrary,  so  wrong,  so  'contrary  to  common  sense  (for  these  men  have  some 
common  sense)  as  to  place  that  interpretation  npon  it." 
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the  thousands.  Their  collections  last  year  for  the  various  causes  amounted  to  $191,000, 
and  the  reason  they  have  done  so  much  is  because  of  the  perfect  organization  backed  by 
their  ecclesiastical  relations,  for  they  report  to  the  presbytery,  they  report  to  the  synod, 
and  they  report  to  the  central  organization,  the  executive  branch  to  the  general  assembly 
itself,  and  get  its  approval.  This  vras  not  accomplished  without  work.  The  most  ef- 
fective work  has  been  done  through  that  organization  by  that  blessed  woman,  Mrs.  T. 
K  Haines,  who,  by  her  consecration,  gave  her  life  and  has  gone  to  her  Master  for  het 
reward.  I  can  only  tell  you  in  general  of  what  they  have  accomplished  and  what  they 
are  doing.  For  instance,  they  began  with  the  Indian  Territory  among  the  Cberokees. 
We  have  six  schools  there  now,  one  at  Tahleqnah,  the  capital.  Among  the  Chetokeea 
we  have  eleven  teachers,  among  the  Creeks  we  have  four  schools,  aU  boarding-echools; 
some  ot  the  others  are  day-schools.  Among  the  Choctaws  we  have  four  schools,  with 
eleven  teachers.  That  is  the  work  in  the  Indian  Territory.  In  New  Mexico,  doabUess 
most  of  you  know  about  our  work  there,  the  central  school  being  at  Albuquerque.  In 
Dakota  we  have  one  school  with  nine  teachers;  in  Arizona  two  schools;  in  Alaska  I  be- 
lieve our  board  is  about  the  only  one  that  has  done  any  work;  we  have  twenty-five 
schools  and  eighty-four  teachers. 

SECOND  DAY— EVENINa  SESSION. 

DEVOTED  TO  TUE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  DAWES  BILL. 

The  Chaibman .  We  are  greatly  disappointed  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh, 
who  was  hoping  to  be  here,  but  has  been  detained  at  home  by  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
who  has  beeu  an  invalid  for  many  montlis.  I  suppose  we  would  all  agree  that  there  is 
no  one  man  in  this  country  that  has  followed  with  more  unselfish  devotion  the  caoae  of 
the  Indian  than  this  brother,  Herbert  Welsh.  [Applause.]  Let  us  remember  him  in 
his  affliction. 

The  committee  on  the  government  order  reported;  also  Mrs.  Qninton's  commitieeoD 
education  reported. 

President  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College.  Daring  the  past  winter,  while  attending 
some  of  the  interesting  sessions  of  the  Indian  Commissioners  at  Washington,  on  the  eve 
of  the  X)as8ing  of  that  bill  in  which  this  conference  was  so  much  interested  last  year— 
the  Dawes  land-in-severalty  bill — I  listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  reports  of  the 
large  sums  of  money  expended  in  the  Indian  cause  during  the  previous  year  by  the  va- 
rious religious  denominations.  Well  knowing  that  the  sums  thus  expended  by  these 
bodies  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  amonnt  pf  effectual  work  done,  I  was 
greatly  encouraged  in  listening  to  these  reports.  I  was  at  that  time  deeply  impiesMd 
with  the  conviction  that,  for  the  realization  of  all  oar  highest  hopes  for  the  Indian,  for 
his  education  and  training,  for  his  introduction  as  an  equal  among  a  civilized  yeoflit, 
and  for  his  preparation  for  the  high  and  responsible  dnties  of  American  citizenship,  wa 
most  look  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  to  the  religions  organizations  of  our  country.  For 
this  work  the  Dawes  bill,  then  nnder  consideration,  would  most  effectually  open  the 
way.  That  bill  has  now  been  passed,  and  has  become  a  law  of  the  land ;  and  it  has  been 
partially  put  into  operation  in  several  tribes.  As  its  honored  author  so  distincly  told  os 
last  year,  it  does  not  of  itself  do  the  great  work  that  is  needed  to  be  done  for  the  In- 
dian. It  does  not  essentially  change  his  character.  But  it  is  surely  the  most  important 
key  to  the  whole  situation  that  has  ever  been  presented  in  the  history  of  our  legislation 
for  this  oppressed  and  outraged  people.  Indeed,  our  legislation  upon  this  snqect,  be- 
ginning with  our  treaties  with  them  as  independent  nations  within  a  nation,  and  oon- 
tinued  by  repeated  violation  of  these  treaties  when  it  suited  onr  purposes,  can  hsidlr 
be  characterized  as  other  than  a  series  of  blunders  and  crimes  from  beginning  to  end. 
In  the  passage  of  the  'Dawes  bill  light  bos  at  last  dawned,  and  the  ends  songht,  justice 
to  the  individual  Indian,  and  his  elevation  to  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen,  are 
likely  to  be  secured.  By  its  wise  and  carefiilly  drawn  provisions  it  presents  a  method 
by  which  the  Government  can  deal  directly  with  the  Indian  as  an  individoal,  and  not 
merely  as  a  member  of  a  tribe.  And  by  it  the  solution  is  honorably  reached  of  the 
gradual  but  sure  disintegration  of  the  reservation  system  and  the  final  extinction  of  the 
tribal  relations.  When  this  is  accomplished,  and  they  become  citizens  of  the  Dnikd 
States,  settled  upon  homes  of  their  own,  and  amenable  in  all  respects  to  the  suae  law*, 
and  sharing  equal  protection  with  other  citizens,  the  Indian  problem,  as  a  distinct  ques- 
tion, will  be  taken  cftit  of  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Surely,  after  all  that  they 
have  suffered  from  this  special  legislation  in  their  behalf,  every  trae  friend  of  tbo  I»- 
dian  wouldsay,  "This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

But  after  this  is  done,  and  dnring  its  progress,  there  is  another  and  even  greater  work 
which  must  continually  be  going  on,    Tbisotoer  work  is  no  less  than  the  proper  ediKf 
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best  endeavor  and  yonr  most  earnest  prayer?  Ls  there  any  better  work  than  tiie  work 
which  you  have  thus  laid  out,  to  make  citizen8,worthy  of  this  Republic,  of  the  twohan- 
dred  thousand  Indians  who  are  to  step  out  of  darkness  into  light,  who  look  to  yoo  to 
tell  them  the  way  wherein  they  shall  go?" 

The  special  committee  on  education  reported.  Report  referred  to  the  business  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  I) awes.  It  has  just  dawned  upon  the  Nebraska  people  what  is  meant  by 
beinK  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  About  a  month  ago  I  got  a  letter  from  a  man  oot 
in  Nebraska  who  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  excitement.  Ue  said  that  the  coonty  of 
Knox  had  submitted  to  the  people  whether  they  should  have  a  conrt-honse,  and  tbe 
Santee  Indians  had  come  up  and  voted  and  decided  the  question,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  any  such  law  as  that.  I  wrote  back  I  did  notknow  about  the  votemof 
Nebraska,  but  the  United  States  had  made  the  Santee  Indians  citizens.  That  is  the 
point.  We  have  got  to  go  over  again  on  a  smaller  scale  just  the  prejadices  with  these 
Indians  that  the  colored  people  wentthrough  with  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were 
voters.  These  people  in  Nebraska  extending  their  county  laws  over  these  Indians  under 
pretense  that  they  can  tax  their  land,  all  comes  through  the  fact  that  they  have  discov- 
ered they  have  power.  They  never  taxed  that  land.  Nebraska  never  taxed  a  foot  of 
that  land.  They  are  no  worse  off  to-day  than  they  have  been  ever  since  the  Omaha 
Indians  had  a  reservation  there.  They  have  got  an  addition  they  have  never  had  before 
in  the  personal  property  of  these  Indians,  and  all  that  they  earn  on  that  land  is  taxable, 
and  all  that  can  be  produced  by  these  Indians  is  taxable,  and  then  they  pretend  that  it 
is  a  hardship  because  they  can't  tax  the  land  which  they  never  have  taxed.  I  have  an 
apprehension  that  the  clause  would  never  have  got  through  Ckingress  without  a  light,  if 
the  scope  of  it  had  been  fully  comprehended.  All  Iwantis  that  Uie  good  peoplewhopat 
it  there — ^yon  people — shall  understand  pretty  thoroughly  the  scope  of  the  bill  which  yon 
yourself  enacted.  It  should  be  called  the  Mohonk  bill,  that  is  tJ^e  name  of  the  bill;  it 
is  the  inspiration  of  the  people;  you  are  responsible  for  it,  and  I  want  you  to  nnder- 
stand  the  scope  of  it. 

Mr.  Shelton'.  Senator  Dawes  says  that  the  Indian  came  up  and  voted  as  to  the 
question  of  the  county-seat,  and  it  was  the  honest  vote  of  the  Bantee  Indians  agaiost 
the  dishonest  vote  of  the  rest  that  gave  the  county-seat  The  Christian  Indians,  votiog 
their  own  honest  way,  more  than  outnumbered  the  vote  which  was  imported  from  other 
places. 

Question.  Suppose  that  the  courts  of  Nebraska  or  any  other  courts  are  such  that  In- 
dians dare  not  go  into  them  with  a  suit,  could  not  the  Indian  transfer  the  case  to  tbe 
United  States  court  under  the  Local  Prejudice  act? 

Senator  Dawes.  That  act  was  repealed  lost  winter  and  another  enacted  which  will 
meet  this  case.  Nebraska  undertook  to  pnt  down  the  Indians  and  got  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  an  Indian,  although  he  had  abandoned  his  tribe  and  adopted 
the  ways  of  civilized  life,  was  not  a  voter.  That  was  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  (X>att 
in  the  Elk  case,  a  man  who  attempted  to  vote  iu  Utah. 

Mr.  Austin  Asbott.  Are  we  to  infer  that  if  an  Indian  village  or  a  part  of  the  In- 
dians take  their  allotments  and  accept  them  and  accept  citizensbip,-your  restrictions  in 
regard  to  the  schools  that  we  have  heard  about  to-day  would  not  apply? 

Senator  Dawes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  In  carrying  out  all  these  de- 
tails. My  theory  about  it  is  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  in  these  allotments  yon 
could  put  every  other  man  an  Indian,  and  every  other  man  a  white  man.  It  would 
have  the  best  influence  upon  the  Indian  if  you  could  get  the  Indian  and  white  man  side 
by  side.  I  suppose  that  can't  be  done,  and  we  are  going  to  have  some  difficulty,  prob- 
ably, and  there  will  have  to  be  some  legislation.  There  are  difficulties  besides  these. 
One  great  difficulty  is  this  one  of  taxation.  I  think  Congress  has  got  to  come  fonraid 
and  make  a  public  appropriation  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  be  reimbursed  by  the  salesot 
these  lands.  You  can't  expect  the  State  of  Nebraska,  for  instance,  to  build  a  conrt- 
honse  on  this  reservation  and  tax  the  white  people.  They  won't  do  it,  and  these  poor 
Indians  will  be  without  government.  They  have  $90,000  in  the  Treasury:  I  don'tknow 
but  it  would  be  proper  to  take  that  and  purchase  a  court-house  and  school-houses.  The 
Government  would  never  half  pay  its  debt  to  the  Indian  if  they  take  it  out  of  its  own 
Treasury,  and  build  the  school-houses,  the  churches,  and  homes. 

Professor  Thayeb.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  objections  to  traders  going  onto 
the  reservations  continues  under  this  system?  It  is  very  true  that  every  Indian  who 
has  had  land  allotted  to  him  becomes  a  citizen,  and  has  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  subject,  however,  to  the  qualifications  that  are  incident  to  the  gtatntas 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Indian  reservation,  such  as  the  qualification  that  he  can't 
deal  with  any  trader  except  a  Government  trader  who  has  a  license  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Is  it  not  true  that  the  citizen,  every  one  who  comes  forward  and  takes  his  allol- 
ment  and  leaves  the  reservation,  is  subject  alone  to  such  restrictions  as  apply  to  eittj 
citizen  of  the  United  States? 
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takoi  to  some  of  the  allegations  in  the  second  circular  referred  to  in  the  early  part  of  thiR 
report  by  Senator  Maclay  and  Jndge  Widney.  We  are  satisfied,  on  farther  inquiry,  that 
there  were  some  errors  in  details  in  this  statement,  and  we  are  now  making  ^rther  in- 
quiry into  the  facts,  and  wish  to  do  full  Justice  to  the  parties.  But  it  was  no  port  of  the 
object  of  this  committee  to  reflect  npon  individuals;  and  the  sad  case  of  Rogerio  illns- 
trates  the  defects  in  the  law,  whatever  may  have  been  the  fitcts  as  to  the  paiticolar 
methods  in  which  it  was  executed.  Your  committee  would  acknowledge  the  invalnsble 
assistance  of  Professor  Painter,  through  whom  much  of  what  has  been  done  was  accom- 
plished." 

Professor  Paimteb.  Mr.  President,  partly  at  the  request  of  the  Indian  Ri^ts  Assodv 
tion,  and  partly  of  this  committee  whose  report  you  have  just  heard,  directly  after  the 
close  of  our  coulerence  last  autumn  I  went  to  inquire  into  the  situation  in  California;  and 
perhaps  I  am  responsible,  in  the  report  I  made  to  your  committee  when  I  came  back, 
for  what  may  seem  to  some  of  yon  a  lack  of  energy  in  a  forward  movement  since  that 
time. 

The  case  of  the  Mission  Indians,  of  which  I  had  spoken  at  that  conference,  was  then 
in  conrt.  It  was  agreed  between  the  counsel  for  the  Mission  Indians  and  the  counsel  for 
the  claimants  of  several  ranches  claimed  by  white  men,  that  there  wonld  be  no  change 
of  status  until  this  suit  should  bo  decided  in  the  courts.  Notice  had  been  given  to  some 
of  these  Indians  that  they  must  remove;  bnt  when  it  was  found  that  this  case  was  taken 
up,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  wait  until  it  was  decided,  so  I  reported  to  the  committee 
when  I  came  back.  The  case  of  the  Cahuilla  Indians  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  through  him  secured  from  tlie  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
a  section  of  land  which  ninde  a  valuable  addition  to  their  reserve  and  settled  a  dispute 
as  to  the  ownership  of  a  valuable  hot  spring.  I  went  back  again  this  spring,  partly  to 
make  known  to  the  Indians  the  opportunities  they  wonld  have  under  the  severalty  bill 
to  secure  a  permanent  home,  and  to  look  more  minutely  into  the  varions  cases  which  this 
committee  ought  to  take  up,  and  to  learn  in  general  the  whole  situation  of  these  Indiau. 
I  was  told  that  the  situation  was  nnchanged  on  these  old  grants,  and  theliidiansandis- 
tnrbed.  I  went  over  to  San  Ysabel,  where  there  are  about  one  hundred  Indiana  living 
on  a  grant,  and  found  they  had  not  been  distnrbed  iddeed,  for  each  was  occupying  his 
home,  but  the  owners  of  the  ranch  had  run  a  wire  fence  between  the  houses  of  t^ese  In- 
dians and  their  fields,  and  had  shut  them  oH  from  every  footof  land  tliey  bad  cnltivirfxd. 
I  found  also  that  our  lawyer  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  that  the  agent,  who  knew  the 
facts,  had  not  even  reported  them.  He  had  been  instrncted  last  year  to  bnild  a  school- 
house  on  this  land  for  the  Indians,  and  had  hanled  lumber  there  to  build  it,  and  the 
claimants  had  notified  him  be  must  not  erect  the  building,  and  he  drew  the  Inmber  away, 
and,  so  far  as  the  Government  was  concerned,  surrendered  the  whole  question.  I  fonnd 
that  a  water  company  had  been  organized  who  had  been  making  claim  to  the  water  of 
the  San  Luis  Key  from  its  mouth  to  its  head,  purchasing  lands  along  the  river  so  fiir 
as  they  could,  posting  notices  of  claims  to  18,U00  inches  of  water,  disturbing  white 
and  Indian  alike.  The  Indians  were  very  much  disturbed,  not  knowing  vrbat  it  all 
meant.  I  assured  them  that  this  committee  would  take  steps  to  protect  their  li^ts. 
I  went  also  to  the  Capitan  Grande  Reservation,  which  the  President  orda«d  to  have 
cleared  of  intmders  the  middle  of  last  winter,  which  order  hod  been  suspended  and  re- 
peated once  or  twice.  The  order  was  renewed  in  the  spring,  and  the  nmiteiy  were  to 
remove  them  if  they  did  not  go.  The  agent  told  me  that  the  order  had  been  carried  oot 
and  the  intruders  were  gone.  I  went  there  to  see  about  it.  I  fonnd  that  one  man,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  an  Indian's  honse  some  years  ago,  and 'had  been  ranningaliqMt 
saloon  in  it,  had  taken  his  liquors  out  and  moved  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  while  he 
still  retained  possession  of  the  Indian's  land  and  had  men  in  charge  there.  This  was 
the  only  change  that  had  been  made.  I  fonnd  that  a  San  Di^o  water  company  wai 
bailding  a  flume  across  the  reservation  almost^  its  entire  length — a  fact  never  reported  to 
the  Government  by  the  agent — and  they  were  posting  claims  as  to  their  right  to  the 
water,  very  much  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Indians.  I  found  five  liqnor  saloons  ia  ftill 
blast  on  the  reservation.  On  coming  out  I  found  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  make  some  inquiries  into  the  liqnor  tisfiBc  at  Im  An- 
geles, to  whom  I  made  known  the  situation.  The  United  States  marshal  andtroopsaent 
in  by  General  Miles,  under  charge  of  John  T.  Wallace,  the  special  inspector  fnsn  tbe 
Department  of  Justice,  went  in  and  brought  out  seven  men,  destroyed  their  beeis  and 
ales,  and  brought  ont  a  wagon-load  of  whiskies  and  wines,  and  when  I  came  away  the 
seven  men  were  in  jail  at  Los  Angeles  awaiting  theirtrial.  I  'wonld  say  that  Mr.  W^Ims 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  say  anything  to  the  district  attorney  who  bad  been  i^poiated 
in  that  district,  although  it  belonged  to  him  as  a  part  of  his  duty  to  arrest  these  wet- 
The  San  Felipe  ranch  has  been  recently  sold,  and  the  condition  of  its  pnrdnaeisdMt 
the  title  of  the  land  shall  have  the  cloud  of  the  Indiana'  occupancy  removed  and  tkMS 
Indians  removed  from  it.  This  will  be  done  unless  something  is  done  at  mce  topi*- 
Tent  it    There  are  twenty-three  reservations  in  Southern  California  for  the  IndianL  caa- 
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wickinps  of  the  past.  A  house  standsfor  home  and  civilization,  ami  along  with  tbt 
hoasesnd  the  home  has  come  the  church  to  taive  the  place  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  the 
serpent,  with  the  sun  dance  and  scalp  dance.  These  are  all  indications  of  a  brighter 
and  better  day  for  the  Indian  and  the  nation,  for  which  we  should  thank  God  and  take 
conrage.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  work  is  not  finished;  that  it  is  only  fairly 
commenced,  bnt  it  is  cause  for  r^oicing  that  it  is  so  well  b^un,  and  that  to-day  theGov- 
emment  occnpies  a  standpoint  npon  this  question  far  in  advance  of  what  it  did  in  the 
years  of  the  past. 

What  we  want  to  consider  now  is,  what  is  to  be  done  next,  and  what,  if  anything, 
stands  in  the  way  to  prevent  its  being  done. 

The  Indians  are  being  located.  Thousands  of  them  are  to-day  in  their  own  houses,  on 
land  that  they  can  call  their  own,  and  the  indications  are  favorable  for  the  number  be- 
ing increased  every  month  of  every  year  until  the  roving  nomadic  Indian  will  ezistonly 
in  the  history  of  the  past.  All  these  things  are  attributable  largely  to  the  action  of 
Congress,  induced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  agitation  of  the  subject  by  the  pe<^le,  and 
notably  by  the  conferences  held  at  Mphonk  I^ke. 

Now,  will  this  conference  ask  Congress  to  do  anything  else?  For  myself,  I  say  yes. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  something  more  be  done  if  what  has  already  been  done 
is  to  be  retained  and  made  useful.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great,  the  ultimate 
object  is  to  elevate  the  Indian  socially  and  morally,  to  teach  him  to  work  and  not  only 
to  be  self-supporting,  but  also  self-respecting.  These  things  he  can  learn  in  no  way  so 
well  as  by  object-lessons.  His  object-lesson  is  the  man  the  Government  sends  to  direct 
him  in  his  labor  and  manner  of  life,  because  that  man  represents  the  Government.  That 
man  is  to  the  Indian  a  messenger  from  the  great  father  at  Washington.  That  man  is 
to  be  his  guide,  counselor,  and  friend,  and  if  he  is  morally,  mentally,  or  physically  de- 
ficient, no  good  is  done,  and  very  possibly  much  harm.  A  bad  man  in  that  position  is 
much  worse  than  710  man.  In  one  respect  an  Indian  is  like  a  white  man.  He  follows  a 
bad  example  more  readily  than  a  good  one.  An  Indian  agent,  if  he  is  fit  for  the  place, 
is  worth  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  A  bad  article  is  dear  atr  any  price. 
The  salaries  paid  to  Indian  agents,  as  now  fixed  by  law,  secure,  as  a  rale  (there  have 
been  some  noble  exceptions),  incapable,  inefficient,  and  broken-down  men,  who  instead 
of  being  helpfnl  to  the  Indian  in  developing  his  manhood  and  better  natnre,  have  only, 
tended  to  discourage  hi  m  and  crush  out  any  aspirations  for  bettering  his  condition.  Tlie 
records  of  the  Indian  Office  contain  conclusive  evidence  on  this  subject.  Good  men, 
whose  names  I  can  give,  if  necessary,  who  have  entered  the  service  influenced  mainly  by 
a  desire  and  hope  of  benefiting  the  Indian,  have  been  annoyed,  badgered,  and  criticised 
until  utterly  disgusted  and  discouraged  they  have  abandoned  the  undertaking  at  a  loss 
to  themselves  of  time,  money,  and  health,  and  their  places  have  been  taken — I  will  not 
say  filled — by  less  competent  men.  Thus  both  the  Government  and  the  Indians  have 
been  made  to  suffer.  I  wish  I  could  emphasize  this  point  so  as  to  bring  about  a  reform 
iu  this  feature  of  the  Indian  service;  and  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  this  reform 
would  in  the  end  produce  retrenchment,  and  thus  we  would  have  reform  and  retrench- 
ment, which  would  certainly  be  equal  to  "retrenchment  and  reform."  Nocapableaod 
prudent  business  man  conducts  his  business  as  the  Government  now  conducts  the  finan- 
cial part  of  the  management  of  Indians. 

On  this  point  I  vrill  say  nothing  more,  except  that  if  it  is  expected  to  elevaie  the 
Indian  to  a  plane  of  usefulness  and  respectability  in  any  reasonable  time,  he  must  have 
not  only  good  precept,  but  also  good  example,  and  these  can  only  be  obtained  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  by  paying  such  a  price  as  will  secure  them. 

Congress,  with  an  eye  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  Indians,  very  wisely  attempts 
to  prohibit  furnishing  intoxicating  liquor  to  them.  No  Indian  trader  is  allowed  to  keep 
it,  and  in  the  last  six  years  it  has  not  been  allowed  even  as  a  medicine.  The  result,  as 
might  be  readily  supposed,  has  been  decidedly  beneficial.  But  Congress  'should  go 
still  further,  and  prohibit  post-traders  in  the  army  from  furnishing  liqnor  to  Indians. 
Army  whisky  is  as  bad  for  an  Indian  as  any  other  kind  of  whisky.  The  records  of  the 
Indian  Office  contain  scores  of  statements  from  agents  and  from  Indians  also,  which  estab- 
lish the  fact  beyond  doubt  or  controversy,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  trouble 
among  the  Indians  is  caused  directly  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  famished  by  bad 
men,  and  not  infrequently  the  supplies  come  from  the  army. 

This  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  action  of  Congress,  and  I  have  no  donbt  if  properly 
and  persistently  presented,  the  necessary  amendments  to  the  law  can  be  had.  The  men 
who  live  among  the  Indians,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  their  well-being,  as  wrfl 
as  the  trne  interests  of  the  Government,  and  who  have  a  better  chance  to  know  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  are,  without  a  single  exception,  urgently  in  favor  of  some  Conjn^essional 
action  which  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  an  Indian  to  procure  intoxicating  liqnor.  A 
sample  of  the  way  in  which  Indians  look  at  this  question  is  found  in  the  following  Irom 
an  Indian  on  one  of  the  reservations.    He  says:  "  We  don't  make  whisky  oanselves,  and 
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we  tell  our  younj^  men'uot  to  drink  it,  but  we  eau't  help  it  so  long  as  white  ta 
to  them.  We  tlon't  know  liow  to  make  the  white  men  take  the  whisky  away 
Great  Men  atWushiugton  do.     Wo  hope  they  will  help  us." 

The  laws  now  in  force  on  this  subject  are  defective  in  this,  that  the  penalty  : 
lation  is  left  too  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  result  in  many  cases ' 
that  aller  repeated  and  flagrant  violation  of  law,  and  after  the  friends  of  the  In( 
of  good  order  have  expended  months  of  time,  and  hundreds  of  dollars  of  mo 
have  secured  a  conviction,  the  ponishment  has  been  so  trifliag  as  to  amount  ( 
&rce.  In  one  case,  after  much  time,  and  money  bad  been  expended  and  a  i 
offender  convicted,  the  judge  imposed  a  fine  of  $1  and  one  day's  imprisonment. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  dwelt  mainly  upon  only  one  of  the  causes  to  which 
progress  of  Indian  civilization  is  to  be  attributed,  and  have  ascribed  much  ol 
provement  among  them  to  what  has  been  done  for  the  removal  of  this  cause, 
the  facts  justify  the  statement  that  but  for  the  law — imperfect  as  it  is — restrii 
sale  or  giving  away  of  liquor  among  them,  the  Indians  to-day  would  present  a  i 
favorable  appearance.  If  proof  of  this  is  required,  it  can  be  found  in  thefact,  t 
are  more  deaths  from  violence,  among  the  two  hundred  thousand  citizens  i 
ington, where  the  law  has  established  more  than  one  thousand  grog-shops,  tha 
the  two  hundred  thousand  wild  Indians,  where  the  law  says  there  shall  be  noc 

This  may  seem  a  startling  statement,  but  it  is  fact,  nevertheless,  and  a  fac 
while  it  may  not  "adorn  a  tale,"  certainly  does  "jjoint  a  moral." 

What  is  needed  is  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  the  law  more  stringent  and  eS 
that  the  grog-shop  influence  shall  not  be  allowed  to  retard  these  wards  of  tl 
who  are  now  in  the  transition  state,  struggling  up  from  the  gloom  of  barbarisi 
light  of  civilization.  We  have  now,  thanks  to  Congress,  and  to  the  Christian 
women  who  have  volunteered  their  services  in  this  work  and  labor  of  love,  lane 
eralty,with  hundreds  of  dwelling-houses  on  them,  schools,  churches,  and  othi 
and  appliances  that  are  lifting  these  people  to  the  plane  of  nsefnlness,  intelligi 
dignified  citizenship.  The  people  are  beginning  to  believe  that  a  dead  Indian  : 
only  good  Indian,  but  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  a  dead  Indii 
dangerous  to  the  community  than  a  drunken  Indian,  and  might  therefore  be  p 
A  drunken  white  man  is  a  curse  to  himself,  his  family,  and  community,  but  a 
Indian,  in  addition  to  all  these,  is  an  intensified  condensation  of  savage  brutalit 
earnestly  hope  that  this  conference  will  declare  in  terms  not  to  be  misnndetst 
Congress  can  do  no  one  thing  that  will  so  effectually  make  available  and  operative 
things  it  has  already  done  as  to  provide  by  law  for  the  swift  and  certain  pnnis 
any  person  who  directly  or  indirectly  furnishes  intoxicating  liquor  to  Indian 
not  to  be  understood  as  supposing  that  this  will  cure  all  the  ills  that  Indian  fle 
to,  but  that  it  will  very  materially  reduce  them  no  one  who  has  properly  con8i< 
subject  will  for  one  moment  doubt. 

The  Chaibmak.  The  time  allowed  for  miscellaneous  subjects  has  expired;  i 
tion  now  before  ns,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  "The legal  rights  of  the  Indian  and  1 
protected,"  will  be  opened  by  Professor  Thayer,of  the  law  school  at  Harvard,  1 
our  school-boy  days  we  used  to  declaim  Welmter's  oration,  ' '  There  is  Concord  i 
ington  and  Bunker  Hill;"  here  we  have  Pittsfield,  Cambridge,  and  Boston  oi 
this  morning. 

Professor  Thayeb.  The  conference  has  considered  the  educational  and  m 
aspectof  the  Indian  question.  We  have  not  discussed  the  business  aspect  of  it,  t 
working  of  the  reservation  system  as  regards  trade  and  the  every-day  material 
of  the  Indians.  I  wish  we  had.  We  have  now  to  look  at  the  legal  situation.  I 
legislation  desirable  ?    And  what  shall  it  be  ? 

Well,  what  is  the  existing  situation?  We  want  to  know  that  before  we  ca 
the  other  questions.  I  will  first  inquire  what  it  was  before  the  law  know 
"  Dawes  bill,"  and  then  how  that  law  has  affected  it. 

1.  As  to  the  first  question.  The  situation  before  the  "Dawes  bill,"  was  t 
tribal  Indians, while  living  on  the  reservation, were,  as  a  class,  outside  of  the  p 
of  our  national  Constitution,  and  absolutely  under  the  control  of  Congress  and  tl 
tive  at  Washington.  It  was  not  merely  that  Indians  could  not  vote;  thatis  no 
serious  a  matter;  your  wilie,  Mr.  President,  and  mine  can  not  vote.  It  wasn't  m« 
they  were  not  citizens;  that  is  no  intolerable  condition;  the  Englishman  whol 
New  York  to-day  is  not  a  citizen.  But  what  of  it?  He  is  fully  protected  by 
while  he  stays  here.  The  Indian  also  wasfully  protected,  I  suppose,  while  he  w 
reservation.  But  thetiouble  was  that  while  he  was  on  the  reservation  (and  wc 
and,  in  the  main,  exercised  the  right  to  keep  him  there)  he  had  no  protection 
Constitution;  hewasn't  any  part  of  our  political  system;  he  was  not  merely  a 
foreigner,  he  was,  as  regards  protection  from  onr  Constitution  and  laws,  like  a 
at  home,  in  that  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  to  supply  to  him  or  to  recognize  is 
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rights  or  any  protection.    We  said,  tbey  have  tlicir  own  rules  and  laws  and  cosloms. 
And  so  we  ahnt  them  up,  and  let  them  lire  by  themselves  and  take  care  of  themaelTes. 

Bat  we  also  said  we  will  keep  other  people  out,  and  we  will  have  an  agent  near  by  to 
see  to  that,  and  to  c^rry  oat  onr  treaty  stipalations  with  them  and  to  make  them  con- 
form to  the  treaties.  Tbns  we  gradually  modified  the  idea  of  letting  them  alone,  and 
we  went  on  to  legislate  about  them  a  little,  and  now,  within  a  few  years,  we  have  ex- 
tended over  them  a  considerable  body  of  criminal  law.  But  yet,  observe,  the  situation 
was  that  of  a  people  mainly  without  civil  or  political  society  (for  their  own  institutiona 
had  largely  gone  to  pieces),  and  yet  a  people  absolutely  within  the  control  of  Congress;  a 
monstrous  state  of  things  to  exist  in  such  a  country  as  this.  And  so  these  Indians  might  be 
isolated,  like  these  Onondagas  in  New  York,  of  whom  Bishop  Huntingdon  and  Judge 
Draper  told  yon  on  Wednesday;  you  and  I  might  keep  out  of  the  Indian  reservation, 
teachers  and  missionaries  might  be  kept  out,  and  if  admitted,  might  be  admitted  on 
terms,  and  so,  I  suppose,  might,  in  a  merely  legal  and  constitutional  point  of  view,  be 
forbidden  to  teach  the  Dakota  language  or  the  Dakota  Bible,  or  any  Bible,  or  anything 
whatever;  and  any  discrimination  might  be  made  in  favor  of  any  one  sect  or  any  num- 
ber of  sects.  Trade  and  commerce  might  be  shut  out  and  the  Indians  driven  to  deal 
with  any  one  person  only.  They  might  be  allowed  to  maintain  their  paganism  and  bar- 
barism, or  even  be  required  to  maintain  it.  They  had  noindlvidnal  ownership  of  land; 
and  no  tribal  ownership  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term  for  this  tribal  right,  whatever 
it  was,  was  not  inconsistent,  as  the  courts  have  always  held,  with  a  white  man's  own- 
ing and  conveying  the  same  land  in  fee  simple;  it  was  a  very  shadowy,  onsnbstantial 
matter.  They  had  no  courts;  no  rights  under  our  legal  system,  and  their  own  had 
mainly  vanished.  They  were  unorganized  savage  individuals,  mainly  without  laws  or 
political  institutions,  and  yet  subjected  to  the  absolute  power  of  Congress. 

2.  How  haa  the  Dawes  bill  affected  this  melancholy  and  distressing  state  of  things? 
There  are  many  thousand  tribal  Indians  to  whom  it  does  not  apply  at  all.  Where  it 
does  apply,  it  does  two  things:  It  provides  for  the  gradual  allotment  of  reasonable 
amounts  of  land  in  full  ownership  to  individual  Indians,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  rest  of 
the  reservations,  where  the  Indians  consent,  and  the  funding  of  the  proceeds  for  their 
benefit;  it  gives  citizenship  to  individual  Indians,  viz:  to  thostf  who  have  taken  their 
land  in  severalty  (whether  under  this  law  or  under  other  laws  or  treaties),  and  to  those 
who  leave  the  tribe  and  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  It  does  not  allot  land  to  any 
whole  tribe  at  once,  or  make  citizens  at  once  of  any  whole  tribe  to  whom  land  had  not  already 
been  allotted.  It  may  be  a  great  while  before  all  tribal  Indians  or  any  great  nomber  of 
them  take  advantage  of  this  law,  or  have  a  chance  to  do  it.  The  law  simply  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (for  they  are  not  required)  to 
offer  to  individoal  Indians  the  chance  to  take  lands  in  separate  ownership  and  thereapon 
to  become  citizens,  and  thus  put  it  in  the  power  of  an  Indian,  by  abandoning  his  tribe, 
to  become  a  citizen. 

But,  observe,  it  goes  no  further;  it  does  not  give  citizenship  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe  or 
change  their  position  at  all.  The  reservations  remain  without  courts,  without  any  or- 
ganization of  civil  society,  closed  to  education,  to  Christianity,  to  civilization,  exc^t 
npon  such  terms  as  political  officials  at  Washington  choose  to  impose.  Suppose  that  an 
Indian  takes  his  land  in  severalty  and  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  can 
not,  ander  the  Dawes  bill,  lease  his  land  or  make  any  contract  about  it,  and  very  likely 
he  may  not  be  able  to  nse  it;  there  he  is  in  the  middle,  perhaps,  of  a  large  reservation — 
Mr.  Dawes  speaks  of  one  "six  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts" — with  a 
piece  of  land  and  a  number  of  legal  rights,  but  holding  all  under  the  blight  and  the  dead- 
ening restraints  of  the  reservation,  with  no  courts  to  appeal  to,  no  organized  civil  so- 
ciety around  him,  no  shops  but  those  of  the  Indian  traders,  no  commerce,  no  civiliza- 
tion, like  an  Onondaga  in  the  middle  of  that  "cess-paol"  that  has  been  described  to  as. 
He  is,  in  short,  jast  where  he  was  before,  except  in  these  two  respects,  viz:  (o)  he  is  a 
citizen;  (b)  he  ovras  some  land.  Beyond  that  the  whole  reservation  system  is  left  no- 
touched . 

This,  then,  is  the  legal  situation  to-day.  It  is  a  vast,  an  enormons  improvemeBt  on 
the  old  one,  and  for  this  change  we  may  well  pay  to  Senator  Dawes,  who  promoted  it, 
all  honor  and  gratitude.     But  the  case  is  bad  enough  even  so. 

Now,  what  farther  legislation  is  needed?  There  is  much  diversityof  utterance  on  this 
point,  and  the  outsider  is  perplexed.  President  Cleveland  complains  and  says  that  the 
special  friends  of  the  Indians  seem  to  have  no  united  mind.  "Tell  me  what  yon 
want." 

Well,  they  are  not  yet  united.  (1)  Some  say,  give  Indians  full  citizenship  at  oDoe; 
make  them  not  merely  citizens,  bnt  voting  citizens.  General  Crook  says  that  is  what 
he  wonld  do.  Colonel  Dodge,  I  believe,  says  the  same.  It  was  an  opinion  that  bad 
much  favor  here  a  year  ago.  (!})  Others  say,  appoint  a  board  of  commiasionere,  similar 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners,  and  turn  over  the  whole  basineas  to  ihewa. 
That  plan  has  been  recommended  in  high  qnarters  lately,  and  Professor  Painter  (witli 
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whose  opiniou  on  Indian  adUirs  I  have  foand  myself  very  apt  to  agree)  has  gi 
approval  here.  (3)  Others  say,  do  nothing  further,  and  leave  the  Dawes  l 
qniet  work  of  picking  off  individnal  Indians  from  the  tribes  and  gradually  dii 
jug  the  whole  thing.  I  understand  that  this  has  been  substantially  Senator 
opinion,  although  I  gathered  last  evening  that  he  thonght  that  some  legislation 
necessary. 

Let  us  look  at  these  suggestions.  (1)  Why  not  make  Indians  full  citizens 
Many  eminent  persons  thought  that  Ibis  had  been  accomplished  by  the  fi 
amendment.  But  the  Supreme  Court  hiis  held  otherwise.  Why  not  do  it  nov 
nte?  There  are  several  reasons,  but  the  chief  one,  I  think,  is  this:  Congress 
once  lose  all  its  special  control  over  the  Indians;  its  arm  would  be  too  much  a 
The  right  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  is  to  regulate  commerce  with  tl 
tribes,  but  make  the  Indians  citizens,  and  they  are  no  longer  tribes  in  the  sen 
Constitution;  Congress  could  no  longer  regulate  commerce  with  these  groups  c 
any  more  than  it  could  do  it  with  any  other,  say  the  Presbyterian  Church.  N( 
States  and  Territories  of  the  West  they  will  lor  some  time  need  special  Conj 
legislation  to  protect  them;  at  least  there  will  be  needed  the  knowledge  that 
can  legislate  and  protect  tnem.  We  must  not  leave  them  to  be  hunted  and  p 
by  those  who  would  drive.them  from  their  homes.  We  ought  not,  then,  to  m 
fall  citizens  all  at  once. 

(2)  Why  not  appoint  a  commission?  Well,  I  agree  that  it  would  be  far  be 
this  than  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  But  in  doing  it  you  are  only  snbstitutii 
of  political  officials  for  another.  The  vices,  the  ancertainties  of  a  merely  politici 
istration,  with  absolute  power  over  the  affairs  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men, 
remain.  Moreover,  you  can  not  carry  such  a  measure  without  a  fight,  and  v 
are  about  it,  why  not  do  something  a  great  deal  better? 

(3)  But  why  do  anything?  Why  not,  say  some  persons,  leave  the  present  i 
disappear  under  the  operation  of  the  Dawes  bill?  Because,  first,  that  bill  does 
all  tribes  of  Indians;  it  excepts  many  thousands,  ten  tribes  in  the  Indian  1 
including  the  five  so-c^ed  civilized  nations,  the  Senecas  here  in  New  York,  am 
Nebraska.  Bat,  second,  and  mainly,  because  the  process  will  be  at  best  a 
one.  Who  can  tell  how  long?  Ten  years?  Twenty?  Fifty?  The  Preside 
obliged  to  order  any  allotment.  Ue  or  his  successors  may  at  any  time  think 
stop  and  order  no  more  allotments.  When  he  orders  them,  it  takes  long  to  st 
long  to  allot.  And  then  the  Indians  may  be  slow  in  taking  allotments.  It  is 
in  four  years  after  beginning  with  any  particular  tribe  the  President  may  ordei 
sory  allotments,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  it.  Now,  shall  we  leave  all  the 
injustice,  danger,  absurdity  of  the  existing  situation  for  another  ten,  twenty,  fil 
Shall  we  allow  such  a  state  of  thlnj^  as  that  described  to  yon  in  the  Onondaga 
tion  here  in  New  York  to  last  on,  paganism,  flagrant  vice,  little  or  no  educatio 
merce  or  Christianity,  or  even  in  the  English  language?  Shall  we  so  long  snfi 
fertilizing  and  inspiring  breath  of  civilization  to  sweep  by  outside  of  these  res 
and  shut  it  wholly  out?    I  say  not!    Do  not  do  it. 

We  must,  then,  have  some  legislation.  What  shall  it  be?  In  my  opinion  i 
do  simply  this:  open  the  reservations  and  bring  the  Indians  under  the  ordinal 
the  land.  Establish  courts  there.  Organize  there  the  usual  apparatus  of  civi 
Let  the  Indians  try  their  hand  at  a  town  meeting  and  the  election  of  the  sma 
officers.  Senator  Dawes  urged  us  last  night,  with  moving  eloquence,  to  help  tb 
to  become  good  citizens.  There  is  no  way  half  so  good  as  to  give  them  a  lit 
rience  in  the  habits  and  duties  of  citizens.  Let  them,  indeed,  have  this  land  \ 
Dawes  bill,  only  do  not  cut  them  off  from  the  ordinary  use  and  enjoyment 
them  have  it  and  make  contracts  ftbout  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  courts  c 
dians  acting  for  them  under  the  law.  Let  them  also  have  the  ownership  of  tl 
which  the  Government  holds  for  them;  not  directly,  but  through  trustees. 
emment  holds  vast  sums  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  for  schools  and  other  purpo 
the  income  be  paid  over  to  trustees  appointed  by  the  courts,  whose  duty  it  s 
administer  the  property  as  your  trust  property  or  mine  is  administered.  So  1 
Indian  needs  personal  supervision,  let  it  be  furnished  through  guardians  of  the 
sort  appointed  by  the  courts.  In  short,  abolish  the  whole  system  of  exclusion  i 
leal  control,  by  absorbing  the  Indians  at  once  into  our  own  civil  and  politica 

I  wish  this  conference  might  adopt  a  resolution  in  favor  of  doing  these  tb 
appoint  a  committee  and  prepare  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  Congress.  Our  citiz 
mittee  is  prepared  to  help  in  that.  We  have  a  rough  draught  of  such  a  measi 
"bill,"  as  it  has  been  prematurely  called,  but  rather  minutes  and  suggestions, 
dranghtsman,  which  would  prove  of  service.  It  would  be  tedioos  and  unsuitab 
over  to  yon  now  these  memoranda,  but  I  will  state  to  you  in  outline  the  sul: 
them.  And  let  me  just  say  before  doing  so  that  I  can  not  quite  assent  to  som 
constitutional  law  which  were  put  forth,  as  I  understand,  the  first  morning  oi 
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ference,  by  Senator  Dawes.  I  was  not  able  to  reach  this  place  antil  the  ailerooon  of  Hat 
day,  and  so  had  no  part  in  that  discussion,  and  I  do  not  now  care  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  merely  legal  questions.  Bat  I  take  it  that  the  courts  which  should  be 
appointed  on  the  reservations  would  he  like  the  Territorial  courts,  to  which  certain 
restrictions  applicable  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  United  States  do  not  apply.  Con- 
gress, it  is  agreed,  can  establish  such  courts  as  it  likes  on  the  re8er\'ations  in  the  Terri- 
tories, and  I  understand  that  when  any  Territory  comes  in  as  a  State  it  will  take  that 
amount  of  control  on  the  reservations  which  Congress  chooses  to  give,  and  no  more.  In 
fact  different  States  have,  I  believe,  a  different  amount  of  authority  over  them,  and  «s 
regards  the  reservations  in  the  States,  as  Congress  may  keep  any  citizens  of  the  United 
States  off  the  Indian  reservations,  1  rather  think  that  it  can  establish  courts  like  the 
Territorial  courts,  and  can  give  them  a  considerable  jurisdiction  even  over  citizens  of 
the  United  States  while  on  the  reservation.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  certain  on  all  points. 
That  delicate  and  difficnlt  question  will  come  up  iu  settling  details,  there  is  no  doubt; 
bnt  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  providing 
courts  on  all  the  reservations.  Let  nie  conclude  by  reading  to  yon  the  summary  of  tbe 
legislative  proposal  made  by  the  Boston  committee.    It  provides: 

"(1)  That  all  tribal  Indians  on  or  off  a  reservation  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  protec- 
tion secured  by  the  United  States  Constitution  to  persons  other  than  citizens;  (2)  tbat 
the  laws  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  reservations  are  situated  shall  be  ex- ' 
tended  over  the  reservations;  (3)  courts  are  provided  for  the  reservations  analogous  to 
theTerritorialcourts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  a  police  also;  (4)  something  likeacotmty 
or  a  town  organization  is  provided  to  be  modeled  after  that  of  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  the  reservation  is  situated;  (5)  the  Dawes  bill  is  modified  as  regards  the  allotment 
of  land,  by  enabling  any  Indian  to  apply  to  the  reservation  courts  for  partition,  and  by 
allowing  leases  or  other  contracts,  regarding  the  land  alioted  to  Indians,  when  approved 
by  trustee  or  the  reservation  court;  (6)  it  secures  to  the  Indians  the  equitable  ownenhip 
of  the  money  held  for  their  benefit  by  the  Government,  and  the  paying  over  of  the  in- 
c6me  of  its  legally  appointed  and  legally  accounting  trustees  (on  an  Indian  becomiog 
a  citizen  his  share  of  the  principal  is  to  be  paid  to  a  trustee  for  his  benefit);  {!)  the 
United  States  is  to  pay  the  local  taxes  on  the  Indian's  land  while  it  is  inalienable,  and 
to  pay  all  assessments  and  land  damages  for  the  laying  out  of  roads  during  the  same 
period;  (8)  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  superintendents  and  teachers  of 
schools,  and  for  the  paying  over  of  the  proceeds  of  the  funds  held  by  the  Government 
for  schools  on  the  drafts  of  the  superintendent;  (H)  Indians  who  have  taken  their  land 
and  have  satisfied  the  reservation  judge  of  their  ability  to  manage  their  own  affaira  are 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  as  soon  as  all  in  any  reservation  have  be- 
come citizens  the  President  is  to  make  proclamation  thereof,  and  the  State  or  Territoiy 
where  the  reservation  is  situated  thereupon  takes  full  jurisdiction  of  the  Indians." 

Question.  Has  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  the  right  to  stop  the  use  of  the 
Dacota  language? 

Answer.  He  has  that  power. 

Question.  Has  the  Commissioner  the  right  to  suppress  in  a  school  supported  by  private 
enterprise  the  Indian  l.inguage? 

Answer.  I  suppose  he  baa  that  power;  but  whether  any  Commissioner  will  do  soch  a 
thing  is  a  different  question.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have  gone  too  far  in  their 
interpretation. 

Question.  Yon  think,  then,  we  must  go  to  them  and  ask  their  clcmenQr  instead  of  ask- 
ing as  a  legal  right? 

Answer.  I  should  go  with  a  pretty  bold  front;  but  I  don't  think  yon  conld  go  on  tbe 
ground  of  legal  rights  strictly. 

Question.  Would  the  provisions  of  your  bill  be  applicable  when  the  Indians,  as  they 
would  be  in  four  or  five  years,  become  mixed  up  with  white  settlers?  I  don't  undentsad 
how  the  county  system  which  yon  provide  will  be  applicable  to  a  mixed  community' 

Answer.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  limitation  of  tbe  power  of  these  courts  in  dealing 
with  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Where  they  submit  to  legislation  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty. The  bill  provides  for  the  case  of  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
those  who  are  not 

Question.  When  would  the  reservation  cease  to  be  a  reservation? 

Answer.  It  would  cease  to  be  a  reservation  when  the  tribe  ceases  to  be. 

Question.  When  docs  the  tribe  cease  to  be? 

Answer.  I  suppose  when  all  become  citizens. 

Question.  In  the  case  of  reservations  existing  in  a  State,  which  State  existed  htbn 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Ktates,  and  before  adhesion  was  given  to 
the  Federal  Government,  where  does  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  come  in  to 
control  the  land  titles  and  the  affairs  of  that  reservation? 

Answer.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  Indians  might  be  citizens  of  the  State  and 
distinguished  from  tribal  Iiulians  who  have  l)cen  dealt  with  by  the  Government.    I  sap- 
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po8e  tbat  these  Indians  in  New  York  are  those  who  have  never  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Geueial  Government,  and  therelbro  I  suppose  they  nrc  wholly  within  the  power  of  the 
State;  but  one  woald  think  the  language  of  the  Constitution  tbat  "Congress  has  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes"  was  undoubtedly  applicable  to  any  tribe  of 
Indians  within  the  States,  and  was  equally  applicable  to  the  Indians  in  New  York. 

Hon.  H.  O.  Houghton.  There  is  a  sort  of  becomingness  about  my  being  called  upon  to 
speak  of  fee-simples.  I  belong  to  a  classof  Boston  cranks  of  which  yon  have  several  speci- 
mens here,  and  they  took  it  in  their  heads  tbat  the  Indiansof  this  country  were  to  become 
citizens,  and  therefore  they  followed  hnmbly  in  the  pathway  of  our  distinguished  Senator. 
We  are  all  proud  of  the  confidence  and  character  which  he  seems  to  have  away  from  Massa- 
chnsetts.  In  Massachusetts,  we  know  that  he  is  incorruptible  and  irresistible,  and  tbat 
whatever  he  undertakes  he  will  accomplish.  We  never  had  such  a  thought  as  trying  to 
supersede  his  bill.  We  wanted  to  supplement  it.  That  is  the  whole  story.  I  need  not 
detain  you  to  tell  that  the  same  desire,  the  same  reason,  the  same  motive  in  what  we 
have  been  doing  has  influenced  another  set  of  men  to  come  here,  which  shows  to  this 
conlerence  that  other  men  besides  us  think  there  is  something  more  to  be  done.  Now  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  objection  to  a  commission  is  unreasonable.  We  have  a  commis- 
sion in  Massachusetts,  and  the  most  they  do  is  to  draw  theirsalary  and  takeaway  the  gov- 
erning power  from  where  it  onght  to  be.  But  there  is  something  more  that  is  needed,  and 
thatseemsto  be  the  ground-swell  eycry  where.  "WhatarewegoingtodoV"  Thereisan 
advantage  in  having  men  and  women  from  different  parts  of  this  conntry  to  consider  this 
thing,  and  we  give  you  the  deliberate  thought,  the  long-continued  thought  of  a  set  of 
cranks  in  Boston,  and  you  may  do  what  you  will.  In  the  Senator  we  have  a  man  who 
is  going  to  lead  us  out  of  what,  on  this  question,  is  a  land  of  bondage,  as  we  may  say, 
and  we  want  to  help  all  we  can.  We  will  stand  in  the  place  of  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses  to  the  Senator.  You  remember  that  he  suggested  to  Moses  that  he  had  a  good 
deal  to  do,  and  that  he  shonld  establish  courts,  and  you  know  he  established  courts  to 
help  this  people  in  their  transition  from  a  state  of  bondage  to  a  state  of  citizenship,  and 
oar  Indians  are  very  much  in  that  condition.  Our  Moses  has  exacted  from  Congress  this 
bill,  and  we  want  to  help  it.  We  believe  there  is  some  way  in  which  these  people  can 
be  taken  care  of  and  protected  on  their  way,  and  we  are  trusting  to  his  leadership.  As 
the  sun  in  its  journey  around  the  world  shines  upon  the  glittering  turrets  of  churches 
and  schools  and  Christian  homes,  we  will  expect  the  sun  to  follow  the  lead  of  our  Moses 
in  bringing  these  children  out  of  bondage  to  the  land  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Capen.  I  remember  some  years  ago  this  statement  as  to  bow  the  missionaries 
taught  the  Mohammedans.  They  commenced  with  the  Koran,  and  said  it  teaches  so 
and  so,  and  our  Bible  teaches  the  same;  and  so  they  weut  on  and  found  the  points  on 
which  they  agreed,  and  from  these  points  they  broadened  out  and  began  to  argue  the 
points  on  which  they  did  not  agree.  There  are  somedilferencesof  opinion  here,  but  wo 
are  all  agreed  on  this,  that  the  present  Indian  administration  is  a  i'ailure.  I  think  we 
are  all  agreed  as  to  that.  Some  blame  the  system,  some  the  men,  but  the  result  has 
always  been  the  same,  that  the  Indian  is. the  injured  party.  General  Crook  told  our 
committee  last  winter  that  he  arranged  a  plan  by  which  the  Indian  on  a  certain  reserva- 
tion shonld  bring  in  wood  to  sell  and  earn  some  money  that  way,  but  by  and  by  an 
order  came  from  Washington  to  stop  tbat,  because  the  wood  must  be  furnished  to  the 
agency  under  the  contract  system.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  an  Indian  took  the  re- 
salts  of  a  summer's  work  and  loaned  the  grain  to  a  white  man.  When  he  wished  the 
loan  back  the  white  man  refused  to  pay  him,  and  he  had  no  redress.  Now,  then,  if  that 
Indian  bad  been  a  Pole  or  a  Swede  or  an  anarchist,  he  would  have  had  some  ability  to 
collect  it,  but  ns  he  was  only  an  Indian,  his  summer's  work  went  for  nothing.  It  is 
only  within  the  very  last  few  months  that  the  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  Montana 
required  lumber  for  building  houses.  The  Department  authorized  the  purchase,  and 
$3,000  worth  of  Ivrtnber  was  bought  and  sent  out.  The  proper  bill  of  freight  would  have 
been  abont  $1,500,  but  the  charge  of  freight  on  that  lumber  was  f23,000.  Are  we  not 
agreed  that  ench  a  system  ought  to  die,  and  onght  we  not  to  help  it  die  ?  In  the  Dawes 
bill  a  new  era  is  open  for  the  Indians,  but  it  has  simply  brought  him  to  a  gateway  open- 
ing into  a  path  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  travel;  he  does  not  know  the  way.  He 
may  have  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  but  he  does  not  know  what  those  rights  are.  If  he  is 
wronged  he  may  have  a  right  to  be  protected,  but  he  does  not  know  how  to  get  that 
right,  and  the  courts  are  a  hundred  miles  away.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  say  that  a 
Christian  people  can  not  find  a  way  to  protect  these  men  during  these  few  years.  The 
Senator  protects  him  in  his  land  and  ties  it  up  for  twenty  years.  Can  not  we  find  a 
goardianship  through  the  courts  by  which  he  can  be  protected  until  he  comes  to  his  in- 
tellectual manhood?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  all  agreed  on  the  first  point,  and  it 
seems  as  if  we  ought  to  go  to  work  and  help  these  men.  Let  us  never  forget  in  the  Mohonk 
conference  that  if  it  is  right  God  is  with  ns,  "and  right  is  right  as  God  is  God,  and  right 
the  day  will  win." 
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Genetal  Abmstbong.  This  matter  of  the  conrts  should  be  worked  in  somehow.  It 
has  stmck  me  from  what  I  have  heard  of  the  bill  before  it  was  broaKbt  up.  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  executive  continuity  in  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  Indian  isa  child  and 
he  has  got  to  be  led,  be  has  got  to  be  taught,  for  he  is  very  much  of  a  child,  bow  to  go 
into  the  field  and  cultivate  bis  crops  and  take  care  of  himself.  He  is  still  a  child  and 
needs  protection  and  care.  With  15U  students  at  Hampton  we  find  this  true  all  the 
time.  There  needs  to  be  a  lot  of  practical  teachers,  not  only  a  number  for  those  be- 
tween six  and  sixteen  but  for  the  adults.  Another  thing  is  the  effect  of  unity.  Where 
is  the  unity  of  all  this?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  oligarchical  for  a  few  men  to  have  &tt 
charge  of  the  whole  thing.  If  it  is  executive  it  must  be  unified,  for  if  there  is  no  center 
and  these  men  have  no  power,  how  shall  you  reach  the  whole  ?  If  educational,  it  moat 
have  its  center.  I  believe  in  such  a  lawyer  as  Professor  Thayer  and  these  othera.  If 
that  sort  of  theory  and  good  sense  combined  should  be  worked  out  on  an  Indian  leaerra- 
tion  by  men  who  know  what  is  to  be  done,  I  believe  there  would  be  a  great  many  points 
made  clear  and  the  true  idea  would  in  time  be  established,  if  we  will  in  good  faith  work 
at  it. 

Dr.  Abbott.  If  yon  say  there  is  an  injustice  or  a  wrong  in  the  administration  of  the 
Indian  Affairs,  we  are  able  to  create  a  public  sentiment;  we  are  able  to  hold  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affiurs,  or  some  one — there  is  some  one  person  whom  we  can  hold 
responsible — and  we  can  go  to  him  and  say  that  this  has  to  be  righted,  and  the  public  will 
understand  this,  and  we  have  a  leverage.  The  difficulties  that  occur  to  me  are,  suppos- 
ing this  plan  is  carried  ont  and  you  have  one  set  of  trustees  on  one  reservation  and  an- 
other on  another,  and  judges  to  see  that  justice  is  done  on  one  reservation,  and  there  is 
great  ii\jnstice  done  on  another,  is  there  a  central  object  on  which  we  can  concentnte 
public  attention  and  rectify  the  wrong,  or  can  they  be  rectified  by  other  methods  better? 
Can  they  be  better  righted  by  individual  efforts  bringing  suits  in  the  conrts? 

Dr.  Waed.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  come  to  a  place  where  we  are  to  consider 
that  the  Indians'  conditions  divide  themselves  into  two  divisions.  One  of  these  is  the 
old  system  of  reservations  under  a  strict,  autocratic,  executive  government  We  have  a 
new  condition  under  the  Dawes  bill,  and  in  that  condition  there  mn.st  be  a  rapid  truni- 
tion  into  the  civilized  state.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  conditions  are  so  abeolotely  dif- 
ferent that  we  must  have  different  processes  established.  The  system  of  conrts  such  as 
have  been  suggested,  if  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  the  reservation  system,  could 
not  be  adapted  to  a  system  where  the  tribal  condition  has  passed  ont.  We  are  meigiDj; 
wards  into  the  ordinary  mass  of  citizens.  How  that  could  be  applied  to  them  tbr  more 
than  four  or  five  years  it  is  impossible  for  me  yet  to  understand.  While  this  method  is 
an  admirable  one,  and  especially  for  reservations  absolutely  free  of  white  pettlere,  yet  for 
the  other  condition  it  would  hardly  be  applicable.  As  soon  as  the  land  in  a  reservation 
is  put  under  the  control  of  the  Dawes  bill  let  us  have  a  commission  to  take  charge  of  that, 
and  carry  it  on  according  to  their  own  judgment,  so  that  the  Indians  shall  Ik  broof^t 
into  the  condition  of  civilized  citizens;  that  would  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  d^iee 
with  the  present  bureau.  It  is  perfectly  impossible,  I  suppose,  to  try  to  overthrow  ^t 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  need  a  commission  which  will  control  all  allotments  of  Indian 
lan^  and  the  expenditures  of  their  money,  the  appointments  of  their  farms;  which  shall 
bring  them  into  the  condition  of  citizens;  which  shall  advise  them  and  protect  them  in 
their  appeals  before  the  courts.  Something  of  that  sort  I  think  seems  to  be  intimated  bj 
the  line  of  discussion  here. 

Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  It  is  apparent  to  me  there  is  going  to  be  a  good  deal  of  thinking 
on  this  subject,  and  I  would  rise,  therefore,  simply  to  remove  one  or  two  apprehensions 
which  I  think  might  stand  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  the  best  conclusions.  The  fiist  is, 
that  under  the  bill  the  Indian  who  accepts  an  allotment  passes  into  the  full  realm  of 
civilization  and  under  the  laws  which  regulate  every  citizen.  The  language  of  the  bOl 
is,  "That  upon  the  completion  of  said  allotments  and  the  patent  of  said  land  to  said 
iJlottees" — this  seems  to  refer  to  the  completion  of  the  work  on  the  reservation — "That 
npon  the  completion  of  the  allotments  and  patent  of  such  land  to  the  said  allottees  each 
and  every  member  of  the  respective  band  or  tribe  of  Indians  to  whom  allotments  shall 
have  been  made  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  laws,"  etc  I  may  be  Under  misappre- 
hension about  it,  but  raise  the  question  whether  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  conn- 
try  are  extended  over  each  individual  as  he  receives  his  allotment,  or  whether  the  inten- 
tion is  that  upon  completion  of  the  allotment  in  reference  to  any  territory  or  npaa, 
then  the  laws  shall  be  brought  npon  the  inhabitants  there.  The  other  misapprehension 
is  that  there  are  now  no  courts.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  much-abused  bni«aa  has  got 
a  little  ahead  of  the  good  intention  of  the  Mohonk  conference  in  this  respect  It  maj 
be  a  fact  that  the  courts  are  a  new  subject.  Yon  may  not  find  anything  of  it  in  the  In- 
dexes of  the  previous  reports,  but  the  report  of  last  year,  1886,  shows  na  that  this  want 
is  already  supplied  in  a  crude  and  imperfect  way.  Thereare  fifteen  of  theagendes ti«t 
have  had  great  euccess  in  the  establishment  pf  courts.  This  is  a  priceless  boon,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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Mr.  Wood.  There  ia  no  more  ardent  admirer  of  Senator  Dawes  in  this  room  than  I 
«m.  I  T?B8  one  of  the  original  sapporteri  of  the  Dawes  bill,  and  always  hope  to  support 
bim;  bnt  I  felt  last  night,  as  Senator  Dawes  pat  before  us  in  touching  language,  that  if 
this  was  to  be  the  end  of  legislation,  if  the  Government  was  to  give-  no  more  aid  to  these 
Indians,  I  was  sorry  that  I  ever  commenced  to  turn  the  Boston  crank.  If  that  was  all 
that  the  Government  has  to  give  these  men,  I  am  sorry  that  I  lifted  my  hand.  We  know 
what  the  Government  does.  Mrs.  Jackson  has  shown  what  the  Government  has  done. 
If  the  law  of  the  land  had  been  over  the  Christian  civilized  Indian  as  it  is  over  the 
whites,  those  Dr.  Strieby  spoke  of  would  be  here  to-day.  When  an  Indian  is  a  Christian, 
he  is  a  true  Christian,  and  believes  the  word  of  God  and  tries  to  serve  Him.  There  is 
nothing  secular  abont  the  Indian,  and  we  must  reach  him  first  through  Christianity; 
without  the  help  of  Christianity  we  will  do  nothing.  The  I'ecord  of  the  past  shows  that. 
The  negro  is  used  as  an  illustration  of  giving  him  citizenship  at  once;  but  we  amended 
the  Constitution  for  the  negro,  and  we  can  do  it  again  tor  the  Indian,  if  necessary.  The 
negro  waS  in  communication  with  courts;  he  could  appeal  to  the  protection  of  theoourt» 
in  a  community  that  was  friendly  to  him.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  any  bill  but  to  ad- 
vocate, in  God's  name,  something  in  the  nature  t>f  laws  and  courts  and  training  lor  these 
poor  people.  General  Armstrong  raised  a  point  which  I  think  can  be  answered  by  a  let- 
ter in  my  hand  Irom  General  Crook: 

Headquaetees  Depaetment  of  the  Platte, 

Omnha.  Nebr.,  March  16, 1887. 
My  Deae  Sie  :  Your  favor  of  the  9th  instant,  in  which  yon  request  me  to  pnt  in 
writing  my  opinion  of  the  '*  Thayer  bill,"  is  received. 

Without  attempting  a  discussion  of  the  bill  iu  all  of  its  details,  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  state  in  general  terius  that  I  believe  it  to  be  a  thorouKbly  good  bill,  based 
on  sound  principles. 

In  my  judgment  no  better  plan  could  be  devised  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dian than  to  give  him  the  rights  and  privileges,  the  re.s|)unsibilities  and  liabilities  of 
citizens.  He  must  be  educated  in  civilized  modes  of  living;  lie  must  be  taught  to  he 
truly  self-supporting  in  a  civilized  sense;  this  will  require  the  presence  with  him  for 
some  time  to  come  of  able,  strong  men  to  instruct  him  and  direct  him.  He  is  a  child  in 
ignorance,  and  will  require  guidance  and  a  helping  baud. 

The  conditions  of  his  existence  have  hitherto  *eiuled  rather  to  dwarf  his  growth  than 
otherwise,  and  the  principle  underlying  the  "  Tbuyer  bill,"  as  I  understand  it,  i.s  to  re- 
move from  him  the  adverse  conditions  which  have  held  him  down,  and  to  afford  him  an 
opportunity  to  expand  and  grow.     This  principle  I  cordially  indorse. 
Very  truly,  youis, 

Geouoe  Cbook, 
BrigaUier-Gciierai,  U.  S.  A. 
Mr.  Feank  Woob, 

352  Waahington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  suppose  all  things  are  possible  if  we  are  in  earnest.  Public  sentiment  will  force 
legislation.  We  should  not  stop  in  this  Christian  land  at  any  obstacle  which  prevents 
prosperity  for  these  men  whom  we  have  wronged.  We  must  have  a  change,  and  we  will 
never  keep  still  in  Boston  until  we  do  have  it.  We  are  willing  to  do  inipossiblu  things. 
Now,  I  believe  that  God  is  on  onr  side;  I  believe  we  will  come  out  in  the  end  all  right; 
I  believe  that  God  still  rules  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  and  also  believe  that  the 
prindples  of  "a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people"  has  not 
died  oat  in  the  earth.  I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  take  this  matter 
into  consideration,  and  to  report  what  legislation  ia  needed. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  have  men  with  sharp  eyes  and  good 
judgment,  like  Professor  Fainter,  out  on  these  reservations  where  new  plans  are  being 
tried  and  this  Dawes  bill  worked  ont^  It  wants  somebody  on  the  spot  with  a  sharp  eye 
to  see  what  is  needed.  I  trust  these  persons,  appointed  by  the  President,  each  one  will 
consider  himself  a  member  of  such  committee,  and  send  East  to  us  here,  and  to  every 
person  who  is  interested  in  Indian  affairs,  word  what  is  needed  under  the  new  statutes. 
I  think  a  number  of  men  should  be  in  the  field  all  the  time.  Whether  these  appointees 
of  the  President  are  the  right  men  I  don't  know. 

Dr.  Abbott.  I  think  a  suggestion  was  made  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  central- 
ity,  and  lack  of  any  one  point  upon  which  the  criticisms  of  the  community  could  im- 
pinge. 

Mr.  Thayeb.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  great  nee<l  for  any  central  point  This 
would  be  a  different  method,  full  of  advantage  to  persons  who  need  special  care  in  regard 
to  their  edncation,  and  iu  regard  to  their  personal  supervision  and  the  care  of  their  prop- 
erty. There  would  be  only  the  s.ime  plan  ipr  thent  tiiat  exists  for  other  citizens  now,  to 
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pot  tbeDi  nnder  the  ordinary  written  laws  of  the  land.  Yon  conld  easily  bring  critiaxm 
to  bear,  for  yon  wonid  have  a  smaller  field.  I  don't  myself  feel  the  difficulty.  Thoogh 
I  can  perfectly  understand  how  the  Kentlemen  who  have  been  working  for  the  man  of 
the  people  in  the  reservations  should  leel,  as  if  berel't  of  something.  It  was  also  tog- 
gested  that  there  were  courts  already.  I  remember  now,  what  I  had  forgotten  when  I 
was  speaking,  that  there  were.  General  Ci-ook  told  us  in  Boston  that  he  bad  oonrtsia 
Arizona  which  exercised  the  Indians  in  a,  capital  way  in  sitting  on  juries,  and  tbey  ad- 
ministered justice.  But  what  is  there  behind  these  courts?  The  Czar  of  Buesia  has 
courts,  but  what  kind  of  law  is  administered  in  the  court  itself?  What  is  the  law  of 
these  courts  ?  What  is  wanted  is  a  court  to  ad  minister  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  although 
these  courts  are  admirable,  and  I  am  glad  to  bear  that  Commissioner  Price  has  the  credit 
of  them,  they  are  not  meant  to  be  substituted  for  a  court  to  administer  the  law  of  tiie 
land.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Professor  Painter,  and  a  very  keen  suggestion,  and 
one  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  no  doubt,  that  yon  have  in  this  transi- 
tion state  to  commence  where  citizens  are  springing  up  all  the  time  on  the  r&ervatioo, 
and  special  wards  are  disappearing,  and  you  have  got  a  state  of  things  in  which  itisvoy 
difficult  to  descril>e  the  kind  of  care,  the  kind  of  judicial  apparatus  that  yon  would  ap- 
ply. Our  suggestion  undertakes  to  provide  this,  not  in  a  perfect  way,  but  in  a  way,  and 
the  details  I  have  not  thought  worth  while  to  go  into.  I  admit  that  there  are  v«y  gnat 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  A  careful  committee  conld  find  a  way  out,  in  my  opinion. 
If  I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  on  a  committee  with  Senator  Dawes.  I  would  undertake  to 
say  that  we  would  find  a  way  out.  There  was  another  point.  The  Dawes  bill  does  not 
make  a  person  a  full  citizen  immediately  on  the  allotment  of  lands,  not  till  the  comple- 
tion of  the  allotment,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  criminal  and  civil  law.  I  have 
noticed  that  difficulty,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  language  of  the  bill  ia  open  to  criti- 
cism. I  had  arrived  at  the  contrary  conclnsion,  that  it  meant  at  the  end  of  each  indi-. 
vidual  allotment.  General  Armstrong  threw  out  the  idea  that  these  Indians  will  need 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  protection;  that  they  are  children  and  must  be  led.  This  is  ao- 
doubtejlly  true,  and  all  that  Senator  Dawes  said  last  night  about  the  care  reijaired 
from  this  organization  and  the  individual  friends  of  the  Indian  is  true  to  the  letter,  and 
more  than  he  has  said  is  true.  There  must  be  the  utmost  care.  Kobody  supposes  that 
on  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  the  missionary  organizations,  the  edncationEd  or^nization:) 
are  suddenly  going  to  stop  work;  they  must  continue  their  work  with  fall  force.  Ami 
more  than  that,  this  scheme  of  the  bill  suggests  and  proposes  that  the  trustee  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  manage  the  funds  of  the  Indians,  more  or  less,  that  he  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  them  and  protecting  them.  He  has  got  to  bring 
action  in  their  name  as  their  next  friend.  He  is  charged  with  thatduty;  be  is  acconat- 
able  in  the  court.  And  although  that  duty  is  a  big  one,  it  is  true  that  courts  can  do  a 
great  deal  when  they  set  about  it. 

The  motion  ot  Mr.  Wood  was  carried. 

The  business  committee  made  their  report  on  the  New  York  Indians. 

Dr.  Ellin  WOOD.  I  want  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  language  of  that  report 
where  it  states  the  condition  of  these  Indians  should  not  be  a  little  softened.  In  the 
first  place,  I  believe  the  picture  is  toj  daik.  I  have  bad  the  satisfaction  of  addresnng 
the  Indian  congress  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  in  which  I  know  there  were  many 
truly  Christian  men  and  women.  Only  a  lew  weeks  since  I  visited  that  reservation  and 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  Indian  council,  composed  of  about  half  Christian  men 
and  about  half  pagans.  There  are  some  true  men  in  the  council,  but  some  are  in  a  sense 
pagans.  There  are  men  of  a  great  deal  of  spirit.  I  think  that  the  language  used  in 
this  report  would  grieve  some  0.*°  them  who  are  true  Christians,  even  if  it  is  not  a  Uttlv 
too  severe  and  dark  n  picture.  I  believe  it  would  be  more  judicious  to  have  the  lan- 
guage moderated.  The  other  day  when  I  listened  to  the  very  interesting  remarks  of 
Bishop  Huntington,  I  felt  thut  there  was  a  little  danger  that  the  condition  of  tiiiDgit 
which  be  describe<l  in  that  particular  reservation  might  be  understood  in  this  conftieDce 
as  just  and  true  with  renpect  to  all  the  Indians  at  the  different  reservations.  It  wonld 
be  exactly  trne  of  the  Toiiawanda  Reservation-,  but  at  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  then 
is  a  vastly  higher  order  of  Christian  character,  I  believe;  but  the  paper  has  incloded  ail 
together. 

Dr.  Abbott.  I  do  not  think  it  would  occur  to  any  member  of  your  committee  to  dim- 
inate  any  language  that  comes  from  Bishop  Huntington.  We  do  not  think  that  tbetv 
could  comeanytliing  like  an  overdrawn  picture  or  expression  from  him.  I  have  do  right 
<o  speak  for  the  committee,  but  I  would  propose,  as  a  suggestion,  that  the  preanfaie  be 
stricken  out. 

Judxe  Drapkb.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  the  conference  should  not  state  as  a 
fact  what  they  know  to  be  a  fact.  Here  is  a  condition  of  things  that  the  people  of  thi> 
Ktate  know  very  little  about,  the  state  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  State.  It  orenrred  to  ue 
that  oue  or  twoafeBHS  might  be  expunged,  and  that  it  might  be  pn^jer  to  someiriial 
jBodiiy  it.    IW^^^^      "^  concise  statement  of  the  esistiog  condition  of  tilings  opoo 
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these  reaervations  shonld  be  given  ont  from  this  conference,  if  it  is  to  say  anything  at 
all  upon  the  subject,  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  may  see  it  and 
become  advised  of  the  facts.  I  shonld  strike  ont  the  preamble  and  leave  nothing  bnt 
the  naked  resolution.  It  seems  unwise  to  take  time  to  discnas  the  preamble.  We  have 
bad  war  before  now  on  a  preamble. 

Dr.  Ellinwood.  The  language  of  the  preamble  makes  no  discrimination  between 
Christian  Indians  and  some  of  them  who  are  living  as  orderly  lives  as  we  are,  and  the 
pagan  population  of  the  reservation,  with  respect  to  whom  all  that  has  been  said  is  true. 
I  object  to  the  sweeping  and  sammary  character  of  the  language  as  embracing  men  jost 
as  truly  Christians  as  we  are. 

Professor  Magill.  I  do  hope  that  the  preamble  will  not  be  stricken  oat;  it  had  better 
be  modified,  because  it  is  very  important  that  the  utterances  of  this  conference  shonld 
go  forth  in  juch  a  way  as  to  be  understood,  and  we  should  give  a  reason  for  requesting 
this  great  change. 

Dt..Beahd.  I  think  it  most  be  understood  that  this  is  not  overdrawn  in  the  least.  I 
know  that  it  refers  to  the  pagan  portion  of  these  reservations,  and  I  believe  that  .the 
Christian  portion  would  express  their  sentiment  in  just  as  strong  terms;  if  they  were 
making  this  appeal  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  could  do  it,  they  would  do  it  in  the 
same  words.  That  don't  include  those  in  the  reservation  that  are  Christian  people. 
What  is  said  with  reference  to  the  pagan  portion  of  this  reservation  is  true,  and  so  fair  as 
my  knowledge  goes  much  more  could  be  said. 

Dr.  Childs.  If  this  is  to  go  back  to  any  committee,  they  want  to  know  what  the  ob- 
jections are.  In  reference  to  that  point  where  the  committee  changed  the  language,  it 
is  the  language  of  the  bishop.  The  strength  of  the  action  of  this  conference  in  the  past 
has  been  the  extreme  caution  with  which  it  has  proceeded.  It  has  taken  care  not  to  pnt 
Useif  in  a  false  position.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  treaties  wiUi  the 
nibes,  and  I  should  not  feel  prepared  to  say,  with  oui  present  knowledge,  that  we  are 
called  on  to  make  a  declaration  that  these  treaties  should  be  abolished.  It  involves 
some  very  grave  questions. 

Dr.  Abbott.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  recommitted  to  the  business  committee.  I  beg 
leave  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  "sweeping  charge "  here  against  the 
reservation ;  there  is  a  description  of  things  existing  in  this  State,  and  to  which  there  can 
hie  no  question.  It  is  possible  that  Judge  Draper  may  point  oat  modifications  in  partic- 
alar  phraseology,  bnt  the  statement  of  the  preamble  was,  "that  there  are  nests  of  vice 
in  the  State  that  should  be  broken  up." 

Dr.  CuiLDs.  The  testimony  is  that  a  portion  of  these  Indians  are  not  in  that  condi- 
tion. 

Judge  Dkapeb.  As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  read  again  the  language,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  two  or  three  slight  modifications  might  be  made  which  would  make  it 
acceptable. 

Mr.  Capen  offered  the  following  resolutions  of  appreciation  to  the  President  for  his 
efforts,  which  were  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  conference  be  tendered  to  President  Cleveland  for 
the  promptness  with  which  he  has  entered  upon  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Dawes-land-in-severalty  bill,  and  for  the  care  which  has  been  shown  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  special  agents  already  appointed. 

' '  Mesolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  President  and  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  our 
hearty  co-operation  in  further  efforts  to  secure  the  most  fitting  men  for  this  important 
and  peculiar  service  oh  the  faithfal  performance  of  which  the  future  of  the  Indians  so 
largely  depends. ' ' 

BEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  YOBK  INDIANS. 

This  conference  invites  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  sad 
condition  of  things,  more  or  less  prevalent,  among  the  remainder  of  the  Six  Nations  liv- 
ingamong  them  ou  the  eight  reservations.  Notwithstanding  some  improvement,  they  are 
still,  to  a  deplorable  extent,  subject  to  individual  disabilities,  disadvantages,  wrongs,  aris- 
ing from  their  tribal  condition,  which  demand  public  sympathy,  and  perhaps  further  meas- 
ures of  legislation.  The  continued  existence,  in  the  midst  of  an  orderly  and  Christian 
community  (notwithstanding  there  are  some  worthy  Christian  Indians),  of  nests  of  uncon- 
trolled vice;  where  wedlock  is  too  fre<iuently  treated  with  indifference;  where  superstition 
and  impure  ceremonies  are  regularly  practiced  by  pagans,  with  a  frequent  attendance  of 
whites  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages;  where  justice  and  equity,  in  respect  to  property,  se- 
oored  by  our  courts,  are  disregarded ;  where  the  English  language  is  not  generally  known 
0/c  spoken  by  the  women  and  children,  and  by  only  a  part  of  the  men,  and  where  the 
pmvailing  social  and  industrial  state  is  that  of  a  chronic  barbarism,  forms  a  phenomenon 
oT  aerioos  and  alarming  import.  In  a  large  degree,  this  degraded  condition,  as  is  well 
kaown,  ia  dne  to  the  tribal  administration  obstinately  kept  up  by  the  pagan  ciue&.  Into 
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the  abuses  perpetrated 'under  this  anrighteous  rule  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  in 
detail.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  remedy  can  not  be  found  by  the  wisdom,  con- 
science, and  energy  of  a  Christian  people  and  legislature. 

Sesolved,  That  provisions,  corresponding  to  those  for  the  allotment  of  reservation  lands 
in  severalty,  to  which  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  has  been  slowly  but  steadily 
growing,  should  be  adopted.  That  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  abolition  or 
modification  of  existing  treaty  obligations  in  the  interest  of  the  morals  of  the  surroond- 
ing  population  and  the  character  of  the  State,  and  the  State  government,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  co-operation 
with  missionary  and  educational  organizations,  should  take  at  once  vigorous  measures  to 
advance  the  rising  generation  to  a  higher  and  purer  life. 

Besolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  be  appointed  by 
the  chair  to  investigate  the  facts  respecting  the  New  York  Reservation,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  putting  the  policy  into  operation  in  this  State,  and  to  report  at  the  next 
conference  the  result  of  such  investigation  and  their  judgment  as  to  the  duties  o(  the 
people  of  the  State  in  the  premises. 

The  following  committee  to  visit  the  President  was  appointed:  Dr.  Ellinwood,  Mr. 
Baistow,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Childs,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Smiley,  Miss  Longfellow. 

A  slight  change  was  made  in  the  phraseology  on  the  report  of  the  New  York  Indians 
by  Judge  Diaper  and  others,  and  it  was  adopted. 

THIRD  DAY— AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Hiles's  remarks  on  the  Mission  Indians,  that  should  have  been  made  in  the 
morning,  were  given  at  the  opening  of  this  session. 

Mrs.  O.  J.  HiLKS.  The  conference  may  rightfully  ask,  "Why  should  thedisposses-. 
sion  of  the  Indians  from  the  grants  be  contested,  when  the  Indians  could  be  placed  in 
homesteads  on  reservations?"  In  reply,  I  would  say,  for  several  reasons,  setting  aside 
entirely  the  highest  reason — that  right  and  not  wrong  should  be  done. 

1.  Should  the  Indians,  who  are  now  in  grants,  be  driven  off  they  would  not  go  to  the 
reservations,  but  to  the  mountains  or  deserts;  anywhere  to  get,  for  a  time  at  least,  where 
the  white  man  could  not  reach  them. 

2.  The  length  of  time  required  to  make  a  home  on  land  in  California  would  have  such' 
a  disheartening  effect,  they  wonld  have  little  courage  to  begin  again — almost  anything 
would  seem  preferable.  How  many  business  men,  surrounded  by  all  the  helps  of  civil- 
ized life,  would,  in  case  of  business  failure  after  middle  life,  begin  anew  with  a  reason- 
able hope  of  success?  And  these  men  would  have  diversions,  books,  papers,  friends, 
many  avenues  of  business  from  which  to  choose,  all  the  ameneties  of  social  life.  Bat 
what  would  the  Indians  have?  A  piece  of  land  utterly  useless,  unless  irrigated;  ene- 
mies on  every  side,  and  Indian  stoicism,  which,  unlike  that  of  the  Spartan,  eats  and 
corrodes  both  soul  and  body.  Rather  than  begin  to  make  new  homes  under  snch  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  either  wander  as  far  as  possible,  or  remain  in  tbevicinity  of  their 
former  homes,  work  enough  to  buy  some  food  and  more  whisky,  and  so  be  lost  The 
vices  of  civilization  kill  the  Indians.  Mr.  Abl»ott  Kinney  told  me  that  in  the  investi- 
gation of  Mis.  Jackson  and  himself,  they  found  that  the  population  of  Indian  villages, 
located  near  white  settlements,  decreased  numerically,  while  in  villages  removed  from 
the  whites,  the  population  increased,  and  he  gave  the  opinion  that  the  sole  cause  of  this 
difference  lay  in  the  abstaining  from,  or  in  the  practice  of,  the  white  man's  vices. 

3.  The  Indians'  rights  on  these  grants  should  be  contested,  because  so  much  of  the 
best  land  in  the  reservations  is  in  the  possession  of  white  settlers,  and  the  water  supply 
cut  off;  and  although  these  settlers  have  been  ordered  to  leave,  doubtless  much  time 
will  be  consumed  before  the  order  is  obeyed.  Wealthy  men  will  not  leave  peaceably 
their  improvements  so  soon  as  they  hear  of  this  order.  They  have  too  long  set  at  defi- 
ance the  adverse  decisions  of  the  courts,  to  give  any  reasons  for  belief  that  they  will 
hasten  to  obey  this  order.  A  wealthy  company,  which  I  visited,  located  on  one  of  the 
leservationa,  spent  very  little  time  in  trying  to  convince  me  that  their  claim  was  a 
valid  claim;  but  they  labored  assiduously  to  assure  me  that  the  dispossessed  Indisos 
could  earn  a  living,  provided  they  would  work  for  them.  White  men  have  not  the  In- 
dians' fine  sense  of  justice,  but  I  think  many  white  men,  yes,  and  white  women,  ton, 
would  wander  away  and  live  on  roots  rather  than  work,  either  as  servants  or  as  slaves, 
for  the  new  occupants  of  homes  from  which  they  have  been  forcibly  driven. 

4.  For  its  moral  effect  upon  the  people,  through  the  knowledge  thus  imparted,  that 
the  tide  of  opinion  has  turned,  and  that  henceforth  a  live  Indian  will  be  of  greater  value 
than  a  dead  Indian.  A  lady  who  loaned  to  me  a  report,  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  these  dispossessions,  and  who  had  been  of  great  service  in  similar 
ways  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  told  me  that  she  loaned  it  with  hesitation,  because  public  feeling 
iBn  so  high  against  Mrs.  Jackson.    And  why?    Because  of  the  fear  that  through  her 
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representations  the  white  settlers  would  bo  obliged  to  leave  the  reservations,  and  the 
owners  of  grants  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Indian  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  homes. 
A  wholesome  public  opinion  manafactured  by  friends  of  the  Indians,  whereby  the  peo- 
ple shall  be  fully  convinced  that  the  Indians  have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a  Christ- 
ian, moral,  philanthropic,  legal  force  to  sustain  them,  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Indians  to  the  west,  as  well  as  to  the  east,  of  the  Rocky  Mouutains. 

The  fifth  reason  is  that  the  severalty  law  should  not  be  too  hastily  administered,  and, 
08  stated  above,  these  Indians  should  not  be  driven  away  where  they  can  not  be  reached 
when  the  time  shall  have  arrived  in  which  this  law  can  be  executed  with  safety;  or,  if 
reached,  be  so  disheartened  and  discouraged  that  its  beneficent  ends  would  be  nefeated. 
But,  in  connection  with  the  contesting  of  the  grants,  they  should  be  settled  on  their 
homesteads  as  rapidly  as  safety  for  themselves  would  permit.  When  the  reservations  in 
California  were  surveyed  most  of  the  villages  and  lands  immediately  ac^ioining,  which 
government  had  rightly  and  righteously  intended  should  be  included  within  their  lim- 
its, were  left  out.  When  an  authoritative  survey  was  made  the  surveyor  marked  where 
the  limits  should  have  been  established,  but  nothing  has  ever  been  done.  Now  when 
this  law  shall  be  administered  all  Indians  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  must 
be  removed  unless  Government  shall  order,  which  is  very  unlikely,  new  surveys  to  be 
made.  Hence,  many  of  them  having  been  already  driven  away,  the  removal  of  many 
more  will  of  necessity  follow.  Therefore,  even  if  some  of  the  homes  on  the  grants  can 
be  saved,  much  deprivation  and  snfiering  will  be  inflicted. 

The  following  committee  on  the  New  York  State  reservations  was  given  by  the  chair- 
man: Mr.  Albert  Smiley,  Mr.  Austin  Abbott,  Dr.  Beard,  Mr.  John  A.  Kinney,  Mr. 
Craig. 

The  chairman  read  letters  from  Bishop  Whipple  and  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  to  Mr.  Smi- 
ley. 

Mr.  Smiley  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  on  credentials. 

Mr.  Shelton.  I  wish  to  give  a  little  explanation  of  something  I  said  the  other  even- 
ing on  the  question  of  education.  Yon  remember  I  said  that  the  Government  had  issued 
instmctions  to  its  agents  on  the  reservations  which  practically  close  every  mission  school 
until  the  Government  school  was  full.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment here;  I  can't  give  the  gist  of  it.  The  instruction  is  that  any  Indian  pupil  having 
once  attended  a  Government  school  can  not  thereafter  attend  a  mission  school  on  that  or 
any  other  reservation  until  he  has  completed  his  course  in  the  Government  school,  and 
then  only  on  a  certificate  from  the  agent  on  that  reservation  allowing  him  this  transfer. 
.  Now,  at  first  sight,  perhaps  yon  are  not  able  to  see  how  much  difiiculty  that  may  bring  to 
our  mission  schools.  Here  is  a  student  who  is  compelled  to  attend  a  Government  school 
by  order  of  the  agent.  He  may  not  attend  that  school  four  months  or  six  months,  and 
yet  because  of  that  he  probably  will  not  be  allowed  to  attend  a  mission  school  for  five  or 
six  years  thereafter.  We  have  had  illustrations  of  this  at  onr  schools.  For  instance, 
the  agent  makes  up  his  list  of  students  that  are  attending  the  Government  school.  In 
one  case  he  took  one-third  of  our  students  in  the  mission  school,  and  that,  to  the  stu- 
dents, means  they  can't  go  back  to  the  mission  schools.  In  one  case  we  were  able  toad- 
just  it  with  the  agent;  in  the  other  case  I  am  told  that  we  were  not  able  to  adjust  it. 
Quite  a  number  of  onr  students  have  been  retained  and  not  allowed  to  return  to  Santee. 
Question.  What  reason  does  the  Government  give  for  that? 
Answer.  They  want  to  Americanize  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Smilky.  I  think  there  are  some  reasons  for  the  Government  order.  The  whole 
subject  of  getting  the  children  into  the  schools  in  different  denominations  is  in  a  muddle, 
and  there  should  be  some  systematic  plan  about  it.  I  think  there  are  great  abuses  all 
over  the  country.  The  schools  out  in  Indiana  and  the  schools  in  the  Eastern  States  are 
constantly  bidding  for  scholars.  They  go  and  take  up  the  scholars  attending  the  Gov- 
ernment schools  there,  and  even  take  scholarsthat  have  been  expelled  from  schools  there, 
and  some  that  are  so  diseased  that  they  won't  have  them,  and  bring  them  to  the  schools 
in  order  to  draw  pay.  You  know  the  Government  pays  for  the  time  they  are  in.  They 
get  a  contract  for  these  schools,  and  they  get  pupils  (diseased  children)  under  that  con- 
tract and  bring  them  East,  and  call  it  a  school  in  order  to  draw  pay  from  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  scholars  that  have  left  Hampton  and  Carlisle  who  are  put  into  these 
schools.  A  grandfather, ^fiither,  andchildrenandgrandchildrenin  the  same  school  draw 
pay  from  the  Government.  The  whole  thing  wants  systematic  arrangement.  Mr. 
Oberly  got  the  right  matter  in  hand;  he  saw  all  these  abuses.  This  order,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  may  have  been  made  in  this  way:  There  were  at  Santee  three  schools  when  I 
was  there.  The  Government  school  could  be  depleted  by  the  other  schools  in  the  field. 
These  private  schools  draw  from  it,  and  I  suppose  they  do  not  like  to  have  their  best 
scholars  drawn  away  from  them. 

Mr.  SllELTON.  They  were  drawn  away  because  the  Government  schools  are  so  infe- 
rior.    At  that  time  our  school  at  Santee  was  refusing  a  dozen  scholars  a  week.     If  we 
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had  room  for  five  times  as  many  siudeuts  at  Saiitce  we  could  take  (hem.  One  school 
refused  over  seventy-five.  If  the  GoverDnicut  schools  would  do  the  same  work  they 
would  be  crowded.  In  regard  to  these  other  cases  the  absunlity  of  the  Indian  agent 
going  into  our  schools  is  muuifest.  Ho  confessed  tome  that  in  his  reservation  there  were 
4,3(H)  children  that  could  not  be  accommodated. 

Greneral  Mabshatx.  I  come  here  representing  the  Unitarian  Association  in  Boston, 
the  organ  of  the  Unitarian  body,  and  if  I  go  back  without  sabring  anything,  althoogh  1 
came  here  as  a  learner  and  not  as  a  teacher,  they  may  think  I  have  not  done  my  dnty. 
I  have,  as  you  know  perhaps,  been  connected  with  the  Hampton  school  under  General 
Armstrong,  of  whom  a  lady,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  aid  the  school  and  who  went 
down  and  gave  her  whole  time  to  organizing  the  industrial  work,  said:  "  General  Arm- 
strong is  a  man  who  thinks  an  obstacle  is  not  anything  to  hinder  a  person,  but  wme- 
thing  to  get  over;  and  if  he  can't  get  over  it,  he  will  get  as  high  up  on  it  as  he  can  and 
crow."  And  that  is  what  we  foand  in  General  Armstrong.  I  went  down  to  the  school 
ostensibly  as  its  treasurer  and  one  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty ; 
but  my  chief  function,  as  I  was  informed  in  private,  was  to  be  a  sort  of  dead  weight— a 
sort  of  ballast  to  General  Armstrong.  I  was  to  hold  on  to  his  coat  tails;  that  was  my 
special  function.  With  reference  to  this  Indian  work:  When  the  Indians  at  Fort  Ma- 
rion (taken  by  that  grand  Christian  soldier.  Captain  Pratt,  whose  selection  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  so  providential)  were  about  to  be  released  and  sent  home,  some  of  the 
yonngest  ones,  who  had  l)eeu  under  instruction  there  by  the  benevolent  ladies,  said  "they 
did  not  want  to  go  back  to  Indian  life,  that  they  wanted  to  go  to  school."  An  effort  was 
ipade  to  find  a  place,  and  Hampton  seemed  on  all  accounts  to  be  the  most  proper  place 
for  them,  and  so  a  correspondence  was  opened  with  General  Armstrong,  and  then  we 
thought  be  meant  to  soar  alofl  again,  and  my  business  was  to  hold  on  to  hiscoattail.  I 
had  not  become  interested  in  the  Indians,  and  most  of  the  trustees  were  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. Some  said:  "  What  is  he  going  to  do  next?"  We  had  our  hands  full  without  the 
Indians;  we  were  burdened  with  work.  Who  was  to  pay  for  it?  We  had  no  money,  and 
here  was  General  Armstrong  soaring  aloft  on  another  tack.  We  all  tried  to  hold  him 
down,  but  it  was  no  use. 

He  not  only  soared  alofl:,  but  took  the  whole  board  of  trustees  with  him.  Now,  when 
we  got  hold  of  his  coat  tails  it  was  not  to  hold  him  down,  but  that  we  might  get  up.  So 
the  Indians  came,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  (President  Hayes)  and  his  sec- 
retary came  to  the  school,  and  they  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  progress  that  these 
Indians  were  making  and  with  the  methods  of  the  school  that  tlvey  determined  to  make 
it  the  feature  of  their  Indian  work,  and  you  know  the  result.  If  Greneral  Arnistrongf 
against  the  advice  of  a  good  many  of  the  trustees  (perhaps  a  majority),  had  not  under- 
taken this  work,  these  Indians  that  wanted  to  go  to  school  would  have  been  scattered 
among  private  families.  I  think  that  Carlisle,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  passible 
but  for  his  accepting  the  Indians,  When  the  President  ordered  Captain  Pratt  to  go  to 
the  reservation  and  bring  fifty  Indians  (we  had  had  prisoners  of  war,  men  whose  lunds 
were  dipped  in  blood,  who  still  were  making  such  prepress  and  showing  such  evident 
efforts  to  improve  that  Captain  Pratt  was  ordered  to  bring  fifty).  General  Armstrong, 
however,  stipulated  that  there  should  be  half  of  each  sex.  For  the  first  lot  of  boys  that 
came  be  had  raised  money  in  the  North  to  put  up  a  building  for  them  alone.  He  called 
it  "the  Wigwam,"  a  two-story  building,  and  a  very  nice  one,  better  than  someofns  re- 
member having  when  we  went  to  school  or  college.  A  few  days  after  the  Indians  came 
and  got  into  their  rooms,  a  deputation  waited  upon  General  Armstrong;  they  had  some- 
thingtoask.  Tbey  began  by  expressing  their  satisfaction  with  the  opportunity  which  they 
hadtocomethereand  veryg'-eat  satisfaction  with  the  accommodations  provided  for  them, 
but  tbey  were  not  quite  satisfied.  I  mention  this  toshow  what  good,  strong  sense  theseln- 
dians  have,  and  also  to  throw  more  light  on  the  question  of  teaching  language;  they  came 
and  waited  upon  General  Armstrong  and  the  faculty,  and  naked  a  favor;  they  said:  "Toe 
put  two  Indians  in  each  room;  the  Government  sends  us  here  for  three  years;  we  want 
to  learn  all  we  can  in  that  time,  and  we  want  especially  to  learn  English.  Now  with 
two  Indians  in  a  room  we  shall  talk  Indian  all  the  time;  we  shall  not  talk  English;  we 
won't  make  much  progress.  The  favor  which  we  ask  is  that  yon  will  take  one  ludiin 
out  of  the  room  and  put  in  a  negro.  The  negro  is  brought  up  with  the  white  man  and 
he  knows  how  to  speak  English  and  does  not  know  how  to  speak  Indian,  and  we  shall 
learn  with  them."  The  proposition  when  first  made  to  the  negroes  was  not  fsvorsblr 
'  received;  they  felt  a  little  scared  about  the  covering  of  their  heads;  they  were  qniie 
uneasy.  But  the  general  said,  "Yonhave  often  expressed  your  great  gratitude  for  what 
yon  have  received  here— for  what  has  been  done  for  yon  by  Northern  friends.  Yoa 
have  even  said  that  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  do  some  missionary  work  for  some- 
body. Here  is  an  opportunity.  You  can  teach  these  Indians  certain  things."  Afterthe 
general  had  talked  to  them  a  little  while  and  appealed  to  them  in  that  way.  we  called 
for  volunteers,  and  the  best  of  the  negroes  camo  forward.     And  they  soon  learned  to 
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become  very  mtich  interested  in  their  Indians.  Each  negro  came  to  me  and  reported 
regnlarly  how  he  got  along.  One  said  he  found  the  Indian  had  taken  the  bed^othes 
off  the  bed  and  gotten  ander  the  bed,  bnt  he  palled  him  out  and  showed  him  how  to 
nndress  in  a  civilized  manner  and  go  to  bed.  Another  hod  gone  to  bed  with  his  boots 
on,  without  taking  off  his  clothes;  and  another  said  his  Indian  had  gone  to  bed  without 
saying  his  prayers,  and  he  pulled  him  out  to  say  his  prayers.  By  and  by,  when  it  came 
the  Indian's  torn  to  attend  to  his  room,  he  did  it  better  than  the  negro.  He  was  more 
carefiil  to  get  into  the  comers.  When  the  next  lot  of  Indians  came  to  the  school  these 
Indians  that  had  been  under  training  from  the  negroes  were  able  to  do  that  part  for 
them  which  the  negroes  had  done  for  the  first  lot,  and  after  that  we  have  had  no  occa- 
sion to  put  the  negroes  and  Indians  in  together.  Since  I  have  left  Hampton  I  have 
been  engaged  as  an  agent  of  the  Americau  Unitarian  Association  for  civilizing  the  In- 
dians educationally.  As  you  know,  that  txxly  hasn't  done  very  much.  They  made 
one  attempt  Uj^der  the  "peace  policy,"  when  the  Utes  were  assigned  to  their  care,  bnt 
they  were  moved  so  frequently  that  the  Government  could  notftilfiUits  own  agreement 
to  put  up  school-houses.  We  offered  to  do  work  for  them  since,  if  we  could  be  guaran- 
teed that  the  Indians  would  not  be''moved  before  we  could  get  the  building.  But  as 
fast  as  the  white  man  wanted  the  land  of  the  Utes  they  were  moved  to  land  that  was 
less  favorable.  The  late  outbreak  among  the  Utes  was  caused  by  this  same  greed  of  the 
white  man.  We  have  established  our  school  in  Montana  among  the  Crows,  the  trib« 
whose  boast  is  that  they  have  never  bad  their  weapons  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
white  man,  and  that  they  have  been  constant  friends  of  the  white  man.  They  have 
never  had  any  instruction,  and  I  suppose  the  reason  has  been  that  they  have  never 
given  us  any  trouble.  I  was  talking  with  Bishop  Walker  about  it  to-day,  and  he  said 
it  was  so  among  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians — it  was  very  natural  that  the  minds  of 
the  missionaries  should  be  directed  towards  those  the  most  dangerous.  As  a  oonsequence 
the  Crows  are  degraded — perhaps  the  most  degraded  tribe  of  the  Indians.  But  we  have 
established  a  school  about  seven  miles  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  there 
we  are  attempting  to  bring  the  children,  and  teaching  them  in  an  industrial  boarding- 
school,  bnt  we  find  that  the  parents,  as  a  rule,  object  to  their 'children  going  to  this 
school,  and  yet,  when  they  do  come  in,  they  prove  to  be  affectionate,  docile,  and 
intelligent.  The  difficulty  is  that  their  parents  are  so  near — it  is  an  argument  in 
&vor  of  the  work  in  the  Eastern  schools,  that  you  are  undisturbed  in  your  efforts  to 
train  the  children  by  the  presence  or  the  appeals  of  the  parents  to  the  children — we 
are  trying  to  get  over  it,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  them  they  can't  come  to  see  their 
children.  If  we  take  their  children  and  educate  them  and  train  them — teach  them 
industries,  we  must  take  the  parents  and  all  the  relatives  too.  We  have  in  this 
school  one  of  the  first  lot  of  Indian  girls  that  came  to  Hampton.  Of  three  childnm, 
whose  photographs  some  of  you  may  have  seen,  who  came  with  the  first  lot  of  children, 
one  was  Annie  Dawson,  who  has  now  entered  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal;  another 
was  Walter  Batese,  to  whom  she  is  engaged  to  be  married;  the  other  was  Sarah  Walker, 
who  is  teacher  in  our  school  for  Crow  Indians.  She  has  been  selected,  and  we  are  all 
very  glad  of  it,  to  take  charge  of  the  sewing  department  of  that  school,  and  all  my  let- 
ters speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  her.  She  was  one  of  those  who  came  to  Hampton  in 
1878.  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  this  body  in  behalf  of  tribes  like  the  Crows  and  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Indians,  who  have  no  missionary  work  done  among  them,  simi^y  be- 
canse,  perhaps,  they  have  not  bothered  the  white  man  and  have  been  too  qniet  While 
we  are  trying  to  do  our  work,  we  have  been  very  slow  to  take  an  interest  in  these  peo- 
ple. The  interest  in  our  Crow  school  is  growing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  up 
our  heads  with  the'  rest,  and  have  some  results  to  show  ftom  our  workings  among  the 
Indians. 

General  Abmstbono.  Miss  Susan  Longstreth  wanted  to  propose  this  matter  of  teach- 
ing English  only,  and  not  Indian.  She  said  that  the  Friends  have  never  ased  any  bnt 
English  text-books;  they  use  no  Indian  at  all  except  the  Indian  Bible.  She  says  that 
the  Indians  make  very  good  Quakers;  they  come  into  their  meeting,  and  the  Friends' 
quiet  waiting  for  the  Spirit  to  move  seems  to  be  something  that  the  Indian  takes  to. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  know  that  some  of  these  wildest  Indians  were  pntoff  onthe  Friends — 
they  have  always  put  the  wildest  ones  on  the  Friends.  They  have  made  the  Modocs 
models,  with  rp^lar  temperance  societies.  I  do  not  think  they  allow  any  tsbacoo  or 
anything  to  drink,  and  are  a  regular  thorough  organized  community;  they  are  just  as 
strict  as  any  old  Puritan  village  in  New  England. 

General  Arhstboi; o.  I  was  there  three  years  ago,  and  the  agent  told  me  these  Modocs 
were  making  faster  progress  than  any  of  the  eight  or  nine  tribes  that  are  gathered  in 
fragments  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Territory.  And  these  very  Indians  I  see  by  the 
papers  are  about  to  he  put  npon  lands  of  their  own  homesteading.  And  no  Indians  more 
fit  than  these  murderous  Modocs  can  be  found.  There  is  really  first-rate  stuff  in  them, 
and  it  seems  to  be  good  stuff  to  work  at.  The  -  poorest  material  we  have  to  work  npon 
ore  those  who  have  always  been  quiet    We  have  heard  that  the  Crows  were  much  de- 
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graded.  The  Crows  are  low  down,  dark-minded,  and  savage;  I  \va8  there  before  they 
were  removed — they  are  again  to  be  moved  by  the  Dawes  bill — I  spent  some  time  amoog 
them.  They  had  no  respect  for  our  civilization ;  they  had  no  sympathy  with  us.  There 
was  no  religious  work,  except  the  Methodists  made  a  very  small  showing.  The  fact  of 
merely  shitting  them  off  on  land  in  severalty  is  a  great  forward  movement  for  them.  If 
that  sncoeeda  yon  have  got  some  of  the  most  dark-minded  Indians  brongfat  into  light  by 
this  bilL 

Senator  Dawes.  I  was  greatly  astonished  when  I  heard  that  the  severalty  bill  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  Crow  Indians,  lor  my  impression  of  them  was  very  bad  indeed.  I 
visited  them  four  years  ago,  and  when  I  went  there  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
wretched,  degraded,  uninviting,  and  anattiactive  appearance  of  them.  When  I  went 
there  in  the  afternoon,  I  saw  little  boys  all  around  catching  grasshoppers  and  eating 
them.  I  undertook  to  have  a  conference  with  these  Indians,  and  they  invited  me  ont 
to  their  graveyard,  that  is,  to  a  grove  which  I  thought  w:is  a  beautiful  place  tn  have  it, 
but  when  I  looked  up  into  the  trees,  there  were  the  dead  of  the'tribe.  I  could  not  sit 
there  very  well,  but  I  got  down  behind  one  of  their  reservation  buildings,  and  there  un- 
dertook to  hold  a  conference  with  them.  They  got  along  with  me,  and  by  and  by  there 
came  a  gost  of  wind.  One  of  them  got  up  and  said.  "  The  Great  Spirit  is  mad  with  you, 
and  is  blowing  dust  in  your  eyes,"  and  they  all  ran  away.  There  was  not  one  of  these 
Indians  that  seemed  capable  ol  being  made  a  man.  The  physician  sat  by  me,  and,  as 
the  red  men  came  up,  one  by  one,  he  told  me  that  they  were  in  the  Aiost  distressing 
condition  possible.  "Every  man,"  said  he,  "is  under  my  care."  They  were  moved 
off  that  place  the  next  year,  under  Commissioner  Price,  down  to  a  more  propitious  place, 
and  now  we  are  told  there  is  a  school  there;  that  they  are  to  be  pat  on  land  in  severalty. 
One  of  their  men  owns  a  cattle  ranch  of  500  head  of  cattle;  he  told  me  himself  that 
when  he  began  to  work  the  hardest  thing  he  had  to  encounter  was  the  jests  and  ridi- 
cule of  his  fellow  Indians;  he  said  he  took  his  sqnaw  out  with  him  when  be  began  to 
build  his  fences,  and  whenever  he  saw  an  Indiau  coming,  he  sat  down  on  a  log,  and  be- 
gan to  smoke  and  set  his  squaw  to  chopping;  he  got  bravely  over  that.  He  kept  his 
squaw  in  the  house  now*  and  she  did  what  white  men's  women  did;  she  did'nt  do  any- 
thing else,  and  he  could  work  all  day.  snapping  his  fingers  at  those  Indians  who  would 
not  work.  If  the  Crow  Indians,  in  four  years'  time,  can  t>e  made  fit  to  be  homestead- 
ers and  citizens,  there  is  ground  for  encouragement. 

Mr.  Babstowe.  It  was  my  fortune  while  on  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  be 
sent  on  a  special  errand  to  the  Round  Valley  Reservation  in  California,  along  the  Ootst 
Range  Mountains,  where  I  saw  nbout  twelve  hundred  Indians  who  had  been  gathered 
there  to  prevent  their  joining  the  Modocs  in  the  war.  The  Giovernment  had  sent  tb«M 
agents  there  to  do  this  without  any  missionary  society  represented  there,  without  any 
money  being  expended  by  charitable  organizations,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  work  which 
had  been  done  by  the  agent,  who  v(a8  a  Christian  man.  They  had  two  schools  in  the 
reservation.  Sabbath  schools,  in  which  were  a  half  dozen  white  &mUies,  doing  the  work 
for  which  the  Government  had  sent  them  there,  and  this  Christian  work  besides.  Now, 
it  is  said  the  best  way  to  teach  the  English  language  is  through  the  Indian  language. 
They  have  not  done  it  there.  I  went  into  the  prayer  meeting  one  evening  oondnctod  by 
the  agent;  half  a  dozen  of  these  Indians  spoke  and  prayed  in  broken  English,  and  this 
was  all  within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  halfs  time.  The  only  school  under  the  control  of 
the  CAtholics  I  visited  was  on  the  Grand  Ronde  Reservation,  in  Oregon,  where  they  have 
eight  or  nine  hundred  Indians  with  a  Catholic  agent  and  priest  on  the  reservation  and 
two  or  three  sisters.  I  went  into  the  schools  and  they  were  teaching  English,  and  the 
schools  appeared  well. 

General  AbmstboKo.  The  expression  "teaching  Indian  "  has  been  used  a  gr«atdeal 
in  this  conference.  I  think  that  Mr.  Shelton  will  bear  me  up  that  they  don't  teach 
Indian  in  Dakota.  I  think  the  expression  does  not  belong  to  the  diacoasion  at  alL  The 
expression  that  ought  to  be  used  is  "  using  Indian. ' '  There  is  no  teaching  TniHan  that 
I  kaoyr  of.  When  you  look  at  the  results  of  Santee,  don't  criticise  their  methods  bat 
inquire  for  the  results.  We  use  Indian  at  Hampton  only  in  the  Sunday  schools  forthe 
first  year;  the  children  gain  good  ideas  and  they  use  Indian  to  convey  these  ideas.  When 
it  comes  to  the  mental  I'lartof  it,  the  Indian  may  be  used  to  convey  ideas.  They  don't 
teach  Indian,  but  ideas;  the  Qnakeraget  along  without  it.  There  is  more  than  one  way 
to  do  things.  We  do  not  allow  it  in  our  schools;  the  students  at  night,  both  yooog 
men  and  women,  arc  called  to  answer  the  question,  their  names  beiug  called  in  Englisb 
or  Indian.  If  the  boys  have  talked  in  Indian  during  the  day  they  answer  the  word 
"Indian,"  and  if  in  English,  they  answer  the  word  "  English,"  and  if  the  boys  talk 
Indian  they  can't  get  over  to  see  the  girls  during  the  week  to  have  a  good  time,  and  viw 
versa.  The  English  is  at  the  front,  and  the  Indian  used  only  in  Bible  work.  I  think 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  conference  that  to  interfere  with  mission  societies  to  convey  ideas 
of  God  and  religion,  to  convey  the  intelligence  that  is  necessary  to  get  along  in  the 
schools  unsupported  by  the  Government,  is  simply  an  outrage  and  the  public  won't 
stand  it 
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Mr.  Shklton.  I  have  kept  still  on  the  langnage  question  with  the  exception  or  a 
few  sentences  yesterday.  I  do  thank  Genotal  Armstrong  for  what  he  has  said.  We 
don't  "teach  Indian."  I  have  yet  to  find  a  single  teacher  in  our  Indian  schools,  Gov- 
ernment or  mission,  bnt  wonld  admit  that  they  do  nse  the  vernacular  to  teach  the  Eng- 
lish, to  convey  the  idea  of  the  English.  How  are  you  going  to  teach  the  Indian  the 
word  "soal"  or  "God"  or  "heaven,"  or  any  invisible  thing,  without  it?  I  have  seen 
onr  teachers  hundreds  of  times  talce  up  a  hat  and  say  "hat"  till  they  could  say  the  word 
"hat,"  but  when  yon  come  to  the  invisible,  yon  have  got  to  nse  the  native  langnage  to 
convey  the  idea.  Kesults  tell.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Last  year,  when 
car  closing  exercises  were  over,  the  students  had  to  cross  the  river  to  take  the  5  o'clock 
train  in  the  morning,  and  we  heard  mnsic  before  daylight  and  went  out  and  found  that  48 
bad  gathered  in  the  chapel.  They  were  holding  a  prayer  meeting.  They  asked  God  to 
give  them  strength  to  go  bock  and  preach  the  Gospel.  We  never  could  have  brought 
those  students  to  that  plane  unless  we  could  have  taken  the  gospel  to  them  in  the  only 
langnage  they  know.  Those  of  yon  who  are  old  enough  may  remember  the  horror  with 
which  twenty-five  years  ago  yon  listened  to  the  news  of  theawfnl  Minnesota  outbreak; 
of  that  awful  Sionx  massacre;  the  people  who  had  been  beaten  down  had  struck  back, 
and  thonsailUs  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed.  The  friends  of  the  American  Board  and  of 
ihe  Presbyterian  Church  waited  anxiously  for  the  fiist  news  from  their  missionaries  in 
Minnesota,  and  thonght  they  had  been  sacrificed  as  martyrs  to  the  cause,  but  soon  there 
came  news  that  the  missionaries  were  safe.  What  was  the  reason?  A  woman  at  the 
risk  of  her  life  hod  taken  these  missionaries  across  the  Mississippi  Kiver  to  a  little  island 
and  hid  them  away,  and  for  fifteen  days  she  swnm  that  river  back  and  forth  and  carried 
food  to  keep  them  alive.  We  owe  the  lives  of  Dr.  Riggs  and  Dr.  Williamson  and  their 
children  to  that  woman's  work;  bat  that  woman's  mission  was  the  first  one  closed  by 
the  Government  nnder  Mr.  Upshaw's  act. 

Dr.  Ellinwood.  I  have  listened  here  this  afternoon  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to 
these  discussions,  in  which  all  sides  of  this  question  were  being  presented. 

I  have  been  glad  to  hear  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  English  in  these  schools,  bnt 
I  hope,  sir,  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  facts  which  have  been  presented  during  the 
conference;  that  we  shall  notlosesightof  these  points  on  which  we  are  perfectly  agreed. 
We  are  entirely  agreed  in  reference  to  the  desirableness  of  teaching  the  English  language 
at  all  times  in  all  v/ujs;  that  it  shall  very  soon,  as  early  as  possible,  become  the  cxclnsive 
medium  of  instrnctiou  in  these  schools.  Now,  I  represent,  in  a  sense,  the  Dakota  mission 
of  the  Presbyterian  Cbnrch.  That  is  where  this  subject  has  its  chief  application,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  the  influences  of  the  board  which  I  represent  will  lie 
directed- toward  the  increasing  prominence  of  the  English  language,  so  that,  on  anything 
that  can  be  said  on  that  subject,  we  oro  with  you.  Where  a  native  Dakotan,  in  some 
little  Indian  hamlet,  is  teaching  a  school  of  his  own  people,  and  he  does  not  know  a  word 
of  English,  we  all  agree  that  to  say  that  native  shall  not  teach  the  children  around  him 
in  the  only  langnage  which  God  has  given  him  and  given  them  is  nn  outrage  to  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Let  ns  hold  last  to  these  two  things:  first,  that  we  are  all  agreed 
with  regard  to  English  langnage;  second,  that  wo  are  agreed  on  the  point  that  Christian 
people  of  this  land  will  not  support  the  idea  that  nn  Indian  especially  may  not  he 
mode,  tbrongh  his  own  native  teachers,  to  understand  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  and  yet 
we  are  told  ti^t  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  schools  are  close<l  to-day.  These  are  principal 
'points  that  I  hope  this  conference  will  not  lose  sight  of. 

Professor  McGill.  I  have  had  during  part  of  tho  summer  one  of  the  Indians  from 
Oaptain  Pratt's  in  my  family.  There  have  been  about  twelve  or  fifteen  in  my  neigh- 
borhood working  on  the  farms,  and  giving,  as  a  general  rule,  eminent  satisfaction.  And 
the  captain  tells  me  that  he  has  had  during  this  present  summer  280  in  that  part  of  the 
oonnt^  near  Central  Pennsylvania,  262  of  whom  he  has  heard  from  favorably;  262  out 
of  280  doing  well  at  farm  and  other  work  throughout  the  country.  Through  the  sum- 
mer Captain  Pratt  has  done  a  good  work  for  the  Indian  in  sending  out  a  good  many 
young  men  and  yonng  women.  I  have  heard  reports  all  around  in  &milies  this  summer 
where  they  are  employed,  and  they  are  all  giving  good  satisfaction.  One  word  about 
this  matter  of  teaching  Indian.  I  have  no  idea  whatever  that  there  has  been  any  inten- 
tioivon  the  t>art  of  the  authorities  in  Washington  to  prevent  the  things  that  seem  to  be 
considered  here  as  being  intended.  I  think  they  made  a  mistake.  I  believe  they  will 
take  a  backwanl  lyovement  as  soon  as  the  matter  is  explained  to  them.  Captain  Pratt 
in  his  school  is  doing  all  ho  can  to  discourage  the  nse  of  the  Indian  langnage. 

Dr.  Ward.  It  is  not  snfiicient  for  ns  to  press  the  point  that  this  order  forbiddicg  the 
nse  of  the  interlinear  books  should  be  rescinded.  It  is  not  simply  that  we  must  be 
allowed  to  nse  Indian  to  teach  English,  there  are  many  coses  in  which  the  whole  instruc- 
tion must  be  given  in  Indian. 

Mrs.  Beunot.  When  Mr.  Brnuot  and  myself  were  going  out  to  the  Yakima  Reserva- 
tion, a  very  pleasant  Congregational  clergyman  came  np  to  us  and  said  he  wanted  to  tell 
m  a  little  story,  because  he  wa<«  very  glad  that  we  were  going  to  see  Father  Wilbur. 
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He  told  some  of  his  younf;  men  who  were  coming  down  for  supplies  that  I  might  come 
Tip  with  them.  I  was  very  tired  the  first  uight,  and  while  the  rest  were  going  to  fix  the 
horses  for  the  night,  I  took  my  blanket  and  Jay  down.  After  a  little  wliile  they  came 
back.  I  peeped  ont  from  nnder  my  blanket  and  saw  they  were  looking  for  aometbiog. 
Directly  tiiey  came  to  me  and  asked  me,  "  You  go  to  bed?"  "Yes,"  I  said,  "I  was 
very  tired."  "Oh,  we  Indians  never  go  bed  until  we  talk  and  sing  to  our  Heavenly 
Father."  I  can  assure  you  1  jumped  up  iu  a,  very  short  time,  and  I  was  very  glad  to 
join  with  them  in  their  singing  and  prayera. 

We  reached  the  agency  Saturday  night,  and  the  next  morning  bright  and  early  we 
started  for  the  Indian  church.  There  were  two  chnches,  each  of  which  held  aboat  two 
hundred.  We  met  the  Indiaus  coming  from  their  little  frame  houses.  There  were  at 
least  sixty  of  the  houses  there  built  by  the  Indians  themselves.  As  we  passed  along  and 
came  within  hearing  of  them,  all  were  singing  hymns.  When  we  got  to  the  church  it 
was  entirely  full,  and  the  women  on  one  side  with  their  blanket  shawls  over  their  heads, 
bnt  well  dressed  otherwise;  the  men  on  the  other  side.  Koom  was  made  for  us  by  two 
of  the  young  Indians.  Father  Wilbur  told  us  what  they  were  saying,  as  each  one  got 
np  and  told  his  experience.  I  have  been  in  tho  white  brother's  Slethodist  church  at 
home,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much,  but  never  in  my  life  anything  like  that."  There  was 
very  little  praise  of  themselves;  it  was  so  very  dUFerent  from  anything  that  I  had  ever 
heud.  As  they  rose  up  Father  Wilbur  would  say, ' '  Well,  John,  glad  to  see  you.  What 
have  you  to  tell  us  about  the  Lordis  doing  in  your  heart. ' '  One  had  fallen,  and  in  teUiof; 
thestory  ho  was  broken-hearted.-  Oneold  Indiangot  up  that  we  hcardof  the  night  before, 
and  be  told  Father  Wilbur  thathe  wanted  him  togivo  him  anew  name;  that  these  Wash- 
ington men  might  take  his  new  name  back  to  tho  United  States.  He  got  np  and  spoke 
about  how  he  was  trying  to  serve  the  Lord.  Then  the  sisters  began.  As  they  rose  wp 
Father  Wilbur  said,  ' '  Well,  Jane,  what  have  you  to  tell  us  ?"  So  two  hours  nearly  had 
passed,  when  one  of  the  Indians  got  up  and  said,  '  'We  want  to  know  what  is  in  our  white 
brother's  heart."  Mr.  Brunot  got  np  and  tried  to  speak,  but  was  crying  and  could  not  eay 
anything.  The  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to  be  brooding  over  every  one  ot  us,  and  I  felt  vay 
thankful  then  aad  n»w  that  I  was  thus  permitted  to  be  there  and  get  a  little  of  the  biqitism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  gave  some  of  the  Indians  something  that  was  left  of  our  me^  od  a 
little  trip  that  they  had  been  traveling  with  us.  Oneofthe  gentlemen  put  sometlui%<»i 
a  plate  for  them,  and  they  all  gathered  together  and  put  their  hands  over  it  and  asked  a 
blessing,  and  that  was  the  way  throughout  all.  These  Christians  loved  their  Savior; 
they  lived  np  to  their  profession.  The  next  day  I  was  looking  oat  of  the  vrlndow,  and 
Fatiier  Wilbur  was  seated  on  the  porch,  and  one  after  another  came  and  asked  him 
what  they  were  to  do.  He  said  to  me,  "  Why,  there  is  Andy,"  an  Indian  dandy  whom 
we  met  on  our  way  np.  He  looked  so  very  forlorn,  I  could  not  believe  it.  They  told  me 
that  the  time  I  first  saw  him  he  was  going  out  on  vigil;  that  he  was  one  of  those  wild 
Indian  tribes;  that  he  was  going  tbrongh  a  series  ot  hard  experiences  onthemoont- 
ains,  but  he  had  changed  his  mind  and  came  in  to  say  something.  We  listened  voy 
earnestly,  and  he  said,  "  Father  Wilbur,  I  have  made  a  change  in  my  mind;  I  will 
come  in  and  dwell  among  you;  I  wantahouse."  "Well,"  said  Father  Wilbur,  "Yonex- 
pect  me  to  build  the  house?"  "Oh,  no."  "You  are  going  to  build  it  yourself?"  "Tea." 
"What  led  yon  to  this?  "  "Well,"  be  said,  "  I  go  ont  fishing,  and  I  think,  well,  I 
will  go  back;  I  think  these  other  Indians  that  have  houses  much  more  comfortable,  bnt 
still  I  like  my  own  ways  and  my  manner,  but  in  the  winter  I  want  to  feel  that  I  have 
a  place  to  go  back  to,  and  when  I  want  to  come."  I  had  felt  a  wonderfol  drawing  ont 
of  my  heart  to  this  man,  and  when  I  came  away  I  told  Father  Wilbur  I  was  goii^  to 
pray  for  him,  and  I  sent  him  back  the  Christian  Weekly.  I  knew  It  vras  not  going  to 
do  him  any  particular  good,  bnt  still  I  thought  the  pictures  might  amuse  him.  f^aUier 
Wilbur  told  him  I  was  going  to  pmy  for  him  every  day  until  he  got  a  new  heart.  When 
the  paper  came  he  took  it  to  Father  Wilbur,  and  asked  him  what  it  meant  He  told 
him  the  white  sister  was  praying  for  him.  The  end  <tf  it  was  he  bnilt  his  house  and  be 
brought  his  wife  into  the  reservation,  and  during  the  week  of  Christmas  tiiey  had  a  pro- 
tracted meeting  which  he  attended,  and  on  Christmas  day  he  was  baptized.  He  k^ 
his  own  name,  bnt  he  took  Bruno  with  it,  and  I  kept  np  my  intercourse  with  him,  and 
Father  Wilbur  said  ho  was  a  true  Christian.  He  never  sat  down  to  a  meaJwitboot  ask- 
ing a  blessing.     He  died  about  three  years  afterwards. 

THIRD  DAY-EVENING  SESSION. 

The  following  committee  on  "What  legal  measures  are  needed  for  the  protection  of 
Indian  rights?"  was  appointed:  Professor  Thayer,  Mr.  Austin  Abbott,  Mr.  Philip C 
Garrett. 

TheCRAlBMAN.  The  Mission  Indians  committee  will  bo  changed.  Mr.  Austin  Ab- 
bott will  be  taken  IVom  it  in  order  that  he  may  serve  on  the  committee  of  legal  mcaa- 
nres,  and  Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce  will  be  put  in  his  place. 
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FINAL  UKIMHIT  OP  THE  MfSINESS  COMMITTEE. 

L  We  congratalate  tbe  conntry  on  the  notable  progress  towards  a  final  solntion  of 
the  Indian  problem  which  has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  The  passage  of  the 
Dawes  bill  closes  tbe  "centary  of  dishonor;"  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  people  of 
America  to  initiate  a  chapter  of  national  honor  in  tbe  centary  to  come.  It  offers  ibe 
Indians  homes,  the  first  condition  of  civilization;  proffers  them  the  protection  of  tbe 
laws;  opens  to  them  the  door  of  citizenship.  We  congratalate  the  country  on  the  pub- 
lic sentiment)  which  has  mode  this  bill  possible,  on  the  act  of  Congress  responding 
promptly  to  the  sentiment  all  too  tardily  roused,  and  the  action  of  the  Executive  wel- 
coming the  bill  and  tbe  policy  which  it  inaugurates,  initiating  the  execntion  of  its  pro- 
visions in  a  just  and  humane  spirit,  and  pledging  its  oo-opeiation  with  philanthropic  and 
Christian  societies  in  the  endeavor  to  prepare  Uio  Indian  for  the  change  which  this  bill 
boUi  contemplates  and  necessitates. 

II.  The  Dawes  bill  has  not  solved  tbe  Indian  problem.  It  has  only  created  an  oppor- 
tunity for  its  solution.  The  acceptance  of  allotment  and  citizenship  by  all  Indians  on 
United  States  reservations  must  be  a  matter  of  several  years'  time,  gradually  extingniA- 
ing  the  agency  system,  but  requiring  in  consequence  increased  facilities  for  the  admin- 
istcation  of  local  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  methods  of  governmental  super- 
vision and  protection  during  the  transition  period  wholly  Iree  from  partisan  contrtd. 
Surrounded  as  the  Indian  is  by  those  who  have  little  sympathy  with  him  in  his  igno- 
rance, we  are  persuaded  that  further  legislation  will  be  required  to  guard  him  in  his 
rights  and  to  prevent  bis  new  liberty  and  opportunity  from  becoming  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing.     Tbe  method  is  yet  to  be  determined.    The  necessity  is  a  constant  fact. 

III.  While  tbe  Dawes  bill  will  change  the  Indian's  legal  and  poliUoal  status,  it  will 
not  change  his  character.  The  child  must  become  a  man,  the  Indian  most  become  on 
American ;  the  pagan  mnst  be  new  created  a  Christian.  His  irrational  and  superstitioiis 
dread  of  imaginary  gods  must  be  transformed  into  a  love  for  tbe  All-Father;  his  natnml 
aiMl*traditionaI  hatr«l  of  the  pale-face  into  a  faith  in  Christian  brotherhood ;  his  unreason- 
ing adherence  to  the  dead  past  into  an  inspiring  hope  in  a  great  and  glad  fntnre.  In 
bis  case  religious  education  mnst  precede  and  prepare  for  secniar  edncation,  the  goepel 
for  civilization,  the  story  of  God's  love  for  the  era  in  which  the  spear  shall  be  beaten 
into  a  pmning-hook  and  tbe  sword  into  a  plowshare.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Christian 
chnrclres,  on  them  the  new  era  lays  new  and  grave  dntiee,  because  before  them  it  opens 
new  and  larger  opportunities. 

IV.  This  work  necessitates  co-operation,  if  not  combination. '  The  work  of  edncation, 
which  has  been  heretofore  desultory,  individual,  fragmentary,  denominational,  mnst  be 
made  systematic,  harmonious,  organic,  Christian.  For  this  purpose  tbe  various  mission- 
ary and  educational  bodies  working  among  the  Indians  are  earnestly  urged  to  secnro  at 
once  a  joint  representative  meeting  to  frame  some  plan  of  co-operative  action  that  they 
may  not  confiict  with  one  another  in  the  field;  that  they  may  reduce  expenses  and  in- 
crease efiSciency;  and  that,  especially,  in  dealing  both  with  the  Indian  and  the  United 
States  Government,  they  may  act  as  one  body  representing  one  great  constitaency,  and 
combining  their  various  energies  to  one  great  end,  the  Americanizing,  civilizing,  and 
Christianizing  of  the  aborigines  of  the  soil. 

V.  The  abolition  of  the  reservation  system  effected  by  the  Dawes  bill  necessarily  in- 
volves the  largest  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  work  of  education  in  the  reserva- 
tions, and  such  liberty  is  required  in  order  to  carry  on  missionaryand  educational  wort:. 

'  While  Government  must  still  determine  on  what  conditions  it  will  make  appropriations 
for  education,  and  while  it  must  control  all  educational  operations  which  are  supported 
by  Its  appropriations,  the  way  should  be  open  for  any  and  every  voluntary  organization 
to  carry  on  instruction  among  the  Indian  tribes  without  hinderance  or  interference.  Ex- 
perience can  alone  determine  what  method  promises  the  cheapest,  quickest,  and  best 
results.  Failures  may  be  as  suggestive  of  truth  as  successes,  and  no  experiment  sbonld 
be  forbidden  by  Government  authority  if  it  is  not  made  a  charge  upon  the  Government 
purse.  There  is  no  danger  of  too  many  schools;  a  great  danger  of  too  few.  No  policy 
can  be  endured  which  forbids  Christian  men  and  women  to  teach  Christian  tmth,  or  to 
prepare  instruction  in  it  in  any  way  they  deem  right,  in  any  part  of  this  Commonwealth 
that  is  consistent  with  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  is  unhampered  in  every 
other  part  of  our  land,  and  must  hereafter  be  unhampered  within  all  Indian  reserva- 
tions. We  lay  on  every  Christian  organization  iu  the  land  the  duty,  and  therefore  we 
claim  tut  every  Christian  organization  in  the  land  the  right,  to  push  forward  this  work 
with  all  enthusiasm,  directing  their,  efforts  according  to  their  own  judgment,  not  di- 
rected in  them  by  any  civil  or  political  authority  whatever. 

VI.  The  United  States  Government,  however,  leaves  this  work  wholly  to  voluntary 
effort.  It  possesses  large  Ainds  equitably  belonging  to  the  Indian.  These  are  trust 
fanda.    The  Indian's  greatest  need  is  edncation  in  primary,  industrial,  normal,  and 
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other  scboolH.  To  hold  these  moneys  in  the  Treasury  while  the  Indians  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  Igcorance  is  a  misuse  of  trust  funds.  We  call  for  an  immediate  enlargemeot 
of  Grovemment  educational  work,  largely  increased  appropriatious  for  it,  and  a  full  rec- 
ognition by  Congress  and  by  the  Department,  as  well  aa  by  the  chorches,  that  the  edu- 
cational need  of  the  Indian  is  instant,  the  exigency  pressing,  the  perils  in  delay  grot, 
and  the  duty  of  action  unmistakable.  We  urge  the  immediate  establishment  of  Indian 
schools  at  every  practicable  poiut,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  and  whatever 
enlai;gement  of  salaries  may  be  required  to  secure  efficient  teachers.  The  most  vigorous 
and  united  efforts  are  required  to  prepare  the  Indian  for  citizenship  as  rapidly  as  the 
Dawes  bill  will  confer  it  upon  him. 

YII.  In  the  work  of  secular  education  the  true  end  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view — 
to  prepare  the  Indian  for  American  citizenship.  Ho  must  tberetbre  be  taught  whatever 
appertains  to  successful  citizenship — the  economic  virtues,  temperance,  thrift,  self-re- 
liance, the  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship; 
some  practical  knowledge  of  industrial  arts,  and,  above  all,  the  language  of  the  country 
of  which  he  is  hereafter  to  be  a  citizen.  The  English  language  should  therefore  be 
made  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  the  sole  medium  of  instruction  in  all  Government 
Indian  schools;  and  even  in  purely  voluntary  and  mission  schools  the  English  kugoage 
should  be  brought  to  the  foremost  place  as  liast  as  the  requirements  of  proper  religioas 
instruction  will  permit. 

VIII.  The  introduction  of  civil  service  reform  into  the  Indian  Department  is  aasential 
to  its  honest  and  effective  administration.  For  the  work  of  protection  and  education, 
permanence  and  purity  are  an  absolute  necessity,  and  neither  is  possible  under  the  par- 
tisan method.  We  therefore  demand  the  absolute  divorce  of  the  Indian  Boreon  from 
party  politics  in  all  its  appointments  and  removals. 

Dr.  Childs.  There  is  one  question,  referring  to  the  discrimination  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  contract  schools  and  mission  work,  which  it  was  thought  should  be  made  a 
subject  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  be  sent  by  this  body  to  Washingttm. 
I  do  not  wish  to  waste  the  time  of  the  conference,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  our  proceedings.     The  admirable  report  makes  no  reference  to  that  at  alL 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  gentleman  is  right,  sir.  The  matter  was  among  those  finally  lefMitd 
to  the  committee,  and  it  came  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

Dr.  Abbott.  Your  committee  thought  the  conference  not  ready  to  leconunend  any 
particular  method  of  acUustment  of  the  work  of  the  Government  to  the  various  religions 
societies.  It  is  a  very  difficult  and  a  very  perplexing  problem.  We  have  a  great  many 
religions  bodies  engaged  in  educational  work  in  the  Indian  Territories  and  the  Govern- 
ment working  with  them,  and  to  make  a  partnership  between  one  party  that  has  no 
religion  and  another  that  has  religion  is  a  pretty  difficult  problem.  Your  committee 
recommends  the  appointing  ot  a  committee  of  five  who  shall  call  the  attention  of  tiie 
different  religions  denominations  to  Resolution  No.  4,  which  recommends  the  religions 
bodies  to  convene  to  secure  co-operative  measures  of  action. 

Mr.  Barstow.  I  think  the  suggestion  is  a  very  admirable  one,  and  fair  to  alL  What 
can  be  accomplished  is  a  question  for  the  fntnre.  The  denominations  will  not  show 
themselves  to  be  subjected  to  any  very  strict  rules.  There  is  an  endeavor  to  push  our 
work,  and  I  think  we  can  all  see  the  very  great  value  there  would  be  in  that  sortof  con- 
ference, the  laying  of  plans  together  to  avoid  running  across  each  other's  tracks  and  to 
secure  that  sort  of  an  impulse  that  comes  from  co-operation;  and  I  think  the  committee 
would  be  welcomed  in  ony  endeavor  to  secure  greater  harmony. 

Dr.  Boyd.  I  am  very  sure  that  our  Presbyterian  Board  wiU  be  glad  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  co-operate. 

Dr.  Abbott  moved,  "That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  take  such  measures  as 
in  their  discretion  seems  right  to  secure  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  sneh  philan- 
thropic and  religious  Ixxlies  working  in  the  Territories  as  is  suggested  in  section  4." 

Motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  Ward  offered  the  following  resolution: 

lieaolved.  That  this  conference  puton  record  ita  deep  sense  of  loss  in  tlie  death  of  Hoa 
Erastns  Brooks.  As  an  active  member  of  previous  sessions  of  the  conference,  fbr  yean 
Mr.  Brooks  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Indian,  and  we  have  had  the 
advantage  of  his  wise  and  earnest  counsel.  To  the  members  of  his  household  we  offer 
our  sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss  of  a  beloved  and  noble  man. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  HonoKTON  was  called  upon  to  give  some  account  of  Mr.  Duncan,  and  reported 
as  follows: 

"  It  is  possible  that  most  of  the  persona  here  have  known  something  of  Mr.  Dunom. 
I  have  the  impression,  however,  that  some  of  us  have  not  seen  him  and  may  not  know 
of  the  new  element  that  has  come  into  our  land,  a  thousand  Indians  removing  from 
British  Columbia  into  the  dominion  of  the  United  States — into  Alaska;  and  at  the  risk  of 
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referring  to  some  things  that  may  be  fally  knowu  to  persons  here,  I  will  give  a  little  sketch 
of- what  I  know  about  Mr.  Daucan.  Those  of  us  who  were  at  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
dian commissioneis  in  Jaoaary  last  will  remember  the  modest-looking  little  Englishman 
who  was  watching  with  intense  interest  the  proceedings  ot  that  meeting.  Whether  he  was 
known  to  any  person  there  I  do  not  know.  I  was  attracted  by  his  standing  in  the  door 
and  watching  with  intense  interest  the  proceedings.  The  second  day,  I  think  it  was, 
our  presidentseemed  to  have  gotten  hold  of  this  man,  and  he  made  a  little  statement,  the 
most  fascinating,  the  most  romantic  of  any  statement  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life,  and 
the  substance  of  tliat  statement  was  briefly  this: 

"  Thirty-odd  years  ago  the  commander  of  a  British  man-of-frar  was  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  went  home  to  England  and  said  he  had  discovered  a  class  of  people  so  debased 
that  they  were  below  the  grade  of  human  beings,  absolutely  they  were  cannibals.  This 
commander  of  the  British  man-of-war  said  to  the  Christian  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  if  they  would  send  a  missionary  to  these  Indians 
that  he  would  carry  him  ont  free  in  his  ship.  There  was  a  young  man  in  England,  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  was  a  traveling  salesman.  He  heard  of  this  offer  and  went  to  the  society 
and  said  he  would  go,  and  he  was  sent.  'When  he  arrived  there  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  the  officers  of  the  British  fort.  He  was  warned  by  all  these  men  that  his  life 
was  not  worth  a  sixpence  if  he  ventured  among  them — that  if  he  ventured  among  them 
they  would  kill  and  eat  him.  Nevertheless,  he  learned  the  language  and  ventured 
among  them.  Oneof  the  'Qrst  things  he  did  was  to  teach  them  how  to  make  soap,  and 
soon  he  could  sell  a  bar  of  his  soap  as  cheaply  as  they  could  buy  a  cake  of  soap  from  the 
British  Government,  and  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  applied  to  a  good  use.  He  prob- 
ably had  heard  that  saying,  '  Cleanliness  is  godliness. '  He  erected  a  saw-mill,  and  he 
told  the  Indians  that  he  was  going  to  make  the  water  cut  wood,  and  the  Indians  told 
him  if  he  did  he  would  die.  After  he  had  been  there  a  short  time  he  was  requested  by 
the  church  to  be  ordained  as  a  minister.  This  he  declined,  not  because  he  had  no  re- 
spect for  the  office  of  a  clergyman,  but  because  he  did  not  want  to  pat  himself  above  or 
over  the  people  among  whom  he  had  planted  his  lot.  One  of  his  early  experiences  was 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  which  troubled  our  friend  Commissioner  Price.  A  whisky 
boat  came  regularly  to  hia  place,  and  he  felt  that  his  life  was  in  danger  unless  he  con- 
fiscated that  boat,  and  he  went  to  the  governor  and  said  he  was  going  to  confiscate  the 
boat.  The  governor  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  take  out  a  warrant  before  a  mag- 
istrate, which  he  did,  and  he  used  it  to  good  purpose.  He  confiscated  the  boat  by  au- 
thority of  law  and  stopped  the  whisky  from  coming  there.  Ho  also  formed  a  town  gov- 
ernment, he  made  these  Indians  his  counselors,  and  be  said  the  greatest  crime  that  was 
known  in  that  community  for  many  years  was  the  crime  of  wife  beating,  and  he  cured 
tiiat  by  imprisoning  the  husband  as  long  as  the  wife  consented  to  his  being  imprisoi^ed; 
and  he  said  he  bad  no  recurrence  of  the  offense  but  once,  and  then  the  woman  was  to 
blame.  I  understand  that  there  has  been  somedifficnlty,  but  I  do  notf  know  just  what. 
There  have  articles  appeared  in  the  papers  about  Mr.  Dnncan,  but  according  to  his  own 
report  of  it,  the  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  after  he  had  educated  and  Christianized 
and  made,  so  far  as  he  conid,  citizens  of  these  people,  undertook  to  impose  certain  forms 
of  worship  which  these  Indians  could  not  understand,  and  therefore  he  resisted,  and  I 
suppose  he  is  not  now  under  the  protection  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  My  own 
impression  is  that  he  voluntarily  withdrew^  and  that  leading  churchmen  and  others  be- 
lieve in  him  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  help  him.  But  here  comes  the  strangest  part 
of  the  story.  We,  who  have  been  abusing  our  Indians  for  a  century,  have  constantly 
held  up  the  British  possessions  as  models  in  their  way  of  treating  Indians.  We  are 
constantly  told  that  the  Indians  in  Canada  are  well  cared  for,  but  one  day  these  Indians 
found  surveyors  on  their  land,  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  there  for,  and 
they  were  hustled  off;  but  the  Imperial  Government  of  Britain  immediately  sent  a 
man-of-war  and  took  these  Indians  prisoners,  but  they  said,  we  will  fight  or  else  we 
will  emigrate;  and  that  was  the  reason  of  Mr.  Duncan's  coming  to  Washington  at  this 
time.  These  Indians  sent  him,  at  hisown  expense,  to  ask  this  country — the  authorities 
at  Washington — if  they  might  go  and  occupy  a  certain  portion  of  Alaska  which  is  not 
occupied.  He  was  informed  in  Washington  that  they  could  not  grant  him  any  such 
thing,  bat  to  try  it  and  go.  I  understood  that  he  had  an  interview  with  Justice  Miller, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  told  them  to  go  and  occupy  these  lands  and  there  would 
be  no  authority  to  take  them  away,  and  he  proposes  to  go.  But  when  he  came  to  Bostoi. 
some  of  us  got  a  little  anxious  about  it,  and  we  said  to  him,  'Mr.  Duncan,  are  you  not 
jumping  ont  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  flre?  Here  we  have  the  idea  that  the  British 
Government  is  taking  care  of  them;  that  it  is  a  benevolent  and  fraternal  government; 
and  how  do  you  know  but  when  you  go  into  Alaska  that  tbe  American  people  will  not 
want  your  land  and  your  possessions,  and  will  drive  yon  again  as  wanderers  over  the  face 
of  the  earth?'  'Oh,  no,'  he  said,  'you  have  got  gentlemen  and  conferences  interested 
here  in  this  country  in  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians,  and  public  sentiment  has  advanced  so 
much  that  you  will  never  dare  undertake  to  oppress  us  after  we  get  into  your  country.' 
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I  said :  '  We  have  got  a  great  railroad  in  Oregon,  and  there  is  excellent  water  oommanica' 
tion  between  Oregon  and  Alaska,  and  the  Inmlier  of  this  land  that  yon  are  going  to  dc- 
cupy  will  bo  wanted  to  build  hoases  in  New  York  and  Boston.  These  merchants  are 
going  to  employ  people  to  cut  the  timber  of  yonr  land  and  send  it  to  Boston,  and  yon 
will  have  to  leave  for  other  quarters.'  '  Oh,  no,'  he  said,  ^  we  are  so  expert  now  that 
we  can  compete  with  the  Yankees  or  anybody  else.  And,  therefore,  I  think  we  can  go 
on  without  any  more  advice. '  He  showed  onr  committee  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Iid- 
dians  urging  him  to  come  back.  He  said  that  it  was  very  important  that  they  should 
move  this  year.  That  letter  was  worthy  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  It  was  well 
written;  it  was  one  of  the  best  letters  I  remember  reading  for  a  long  time.  It  was 
written  by  one  of  these  very  Indians  whose  tribe  had  been  cannibals.  Mr.  Duncan 
was  a  very  modest  man,  and  he  gave  a  great  many  public  lectures,  but  never  asked  for 
any  money.  He  said  so  fiir  as  he  was  concerned  he  had  money  to  take  care  of  himself, 
but  he  said  it  would  require  money  to  move  these  people  from  British  Columbia  to 
Alaska.  This  man,  by  the  way,  has  begun  a  suit  against  a  great  railroad  company  to 
compensate  the  Indians  for  putting  a  railroad  through  their  land.  This  company  had 
been  ceded  land  by  the  Government,  but  now  it  refuses  to  pay  the  Indians  and  has 
taken  away  the  church  and  their  houses  which  they  have  built  with  their  own  hands. 
I  suppose  the  Government  wants  it  ibr  the  poor  stockholders  of  the  railroad  company. 
They  are  trying  to  prevent  them  from  emigrating  because  they  have  found,  possibly, 
that  they  are  good  citizens,  and  that  their  influence  on  other  tribes  is  beneficial." 

Mr.  AONEW.  It  seems  that  they  have  already  moved  from  the  land  of  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  shores  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Dancan  has  adopted  the  method  of  Mrs.  Kinney  in  regard 
to  letting  these  Indians  have  money.  I  do  not  know  and  do  not  care  whether  he  baa 
quarreled  with  these  people  or  not.  Here  is  a  nation  of  Indians  who  have  been  made 
indnstrious  people  by  Mr.  Duncan,  and  now  he  asks  for  onr  sympathy  and  the  sympathy 
of  this  conference.  He  is,  I  suppose,  under  the  Dawes- bill,  a  citizen,  and  aU  his  tribe, 
and  I  bespeak  for  him  your  sympathy. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  conference  has  noticed  in  the  testimony  given  here  that  the  best  re- 
sults in  civilization  have  been  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  Dun- 
can emphasizes  that.  It  is  a  necessity  that  civilization  and  the  gospel  go  hand  in  huid. 
Mr.  Duncan  emphasizes  it  most  strongly,  and  we  ought  to  remember  in  connection  with 
hia  work  he  was  entirely  free  to  preach  the  gospel.  It  was  because  of  this  that  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  civilizing  them.  He  says  without  the  gospel  we  cannot  civilize  or  do 
general  work  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  AuBBEY,  of  London.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  myself  here,  and  have  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  We  have  a  little  matter  of  the  kind  in  onr  own  country.  There 
is  in  England  what  is  known  as  the  "Aborigines  Society  of  Australia  and  the  Colonies 
elsewhere."  I  ^  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  old  country  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  what  wrongs  may  have  been  done  in  Canada.  Our  eldest  daughter  is  ratlier 
obstreperous  and  given  to  ingratitude,  and  inclined  very  mnch  to  have  her  own  way. 
What  ha»  transpir^  in  Briti^  Columbia  I  do  not  know.  We  in  England  are  obliged 
nsnally  to  observe  a  very  respectful  distance,  and  our  remonstrances  are  not  always  at- 
tended to  by  Canada.  If  any  wrongs  have  been  done  in  this  case  we  would  deplore  them 
as  strongly  and  condemn  them  as  fully  as  you  in  this  conference. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  hope  this  conference  will'  not  disperse  until  we  have  done  sometiung 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  conference.  The  new  state  of  things  needs  carefhl  watching 
on  the  frontier,  and  I  wish  we  could  send  opt  some  man  from  this  conference  to  watch 
everything  on  the  reservations  in  r^ard  to  the  operations  of  the  new  law. 

The  following  committee,  to  gather  information,  was  appointed:  Professor  Painter, 
General  Whittlesey,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher. 

Senator  Dawes.  Good  men  are  going  out  to  makethe  allotments  for  these  Indians,  bat 
there  is  no  provision  for  their  remaining  there  after  they  have  done  that  work,  and  thtiy 
will  be  likely  to  come  back  and  leave  the  Indian  to  his  own  fete.  It  seems  necessary  that 
somebody  should  be  there  and  stay  on  the  ground  awhile,  for  a  longer  period.  It  ba» 
occurred  to  me  that  this  organization  or  company  could  fiaid  somebody  who  would  be 
willing  to  go  out  on  some  of  those  reservations  and  stay  there  until  the  Indian  has  got 
the  land  and  knows  what  it  means.  I  would  try  and  get  the  Interior  Department  to 
oo-opeiate  in  snch  an  effort  to  the  extent  that  they  would  Aimish  him  with  ICO  acrec  of 
land  to  occupy,  while  he  is  there,  as  his  own,  as  an  object-lesson  to  these  men.  I  think 
there  should  be  in  every  one  of  these  reservations  somebody  who  would  have  some  sort 
of  charge  of  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  families  for  a  year  or  two,  until  they  could  get  their 
little  habitations  erected,  or  a  little  seed  into  the  ground  and  secure  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  learn  how  to  do  things.  As  was  said  liere  yesterday,  Mr.  Lyon  had  on  the 
brain  the  idea  of  assistant  farmers;  that  was  taken  up  by  some  members  of  Congress  awl 
an  appropriation  was  made  solely  ibr  the  employment  of  assistant  farmers  on  Uie  rtnet- 
vations,  that  they  could  go  an4  show  the  Indian  how  to  farm,  and  the  result  was  ex- 
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ceedingly  gratifying  lor  one  ur  two  years;  bat,  unfortunately,  in  the  changes  and  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  politics  it  is  necessary  that  new  men  shonld  go  in.  We  shonld  have  some 
good  men,  of  the  stamp  of  Father  Wilbur,  to  go  out  among  them,  and  if  yon  will  find 
some  people  who  are  willing  to  go  and  stay  with  them  awhile,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can 
with  the  "powers  that  be "  to  give  him  a  place  upon  which  he  can  have  his  own  home 
while  he  is  there.     It  seems  to  me  a  way  in  which  the  ladies  could  help. 

Miss  Dawes.  A  great  many  ladies  in  this  conference  are  saying  "What  shall  we  do?" 
I  would  suggest  that  the  ladiesponld  send  out  these  men,  pay  themsalaries,  so  they  could 
not  havo  to  depend  upon  their  farms  to  support  themselves.  They  could  then  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  Indians.  There  should  be  pnxtical  tarmeis  sent  oat  to  help 
these  Indians. 

General  Abmstboxq.  The  thing  is  half  done  when  you  have  got  the  right  men.  There 
are  no  better  men  for  this  work  than  Mr.'Wright,  of  Kosebud,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cleveland. 
They  are  remarkably  fit  to  undertake  to  visit  these  reservations  and  bring  to  this  con- 
ference the  best  kind  of  information.  We  are  now  working  on  plans  and  ideas,  but  there 
should  bo  some  work  that  will  go  right  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing,  and  there  shonld  be 
sometibiog  done  for  the  Indian  when  be  goes  on  his  land  by  the  I^wes  bill. 

Professor  Painter.  Would  yon  not  supplement  that  suggestion  by  this,  that  these 
men  should  go  to  see  how  this  work  of  allotment  is  being  done  before  the  allotments  are 
made,  to  see  that  the  best  allotments  are  made  to  the  Indians,  and  then  look  aiter  them 
when  they  begin  their  new  life  on  their  own  lands? 

Senator  Dawes.  One  man  can  not  do  it.  Mr.  Wright  will  do  as  much  as  any  one 
man,  but  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  look  after  the  allotments  of  a  single  reservation. 
We  have  confidence  that  the  men  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  President  will  do 
their  duty  while  there. 

Miss  Cabteb.  While  we  were  discussing  the  subject^  and  while  the  ladies  were  say- 
ing, "  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  I  could  but  think  of  the  many  times  we  have  need  for  the 
ministrations  of  women  upon  the  reservations.  We  want  some  women  to  work  here  and 
goi&to  thehomes  and  teach  the  English  language  and  tell  them  how  to  do  this  and  that. 

OLOSINa  ADDRESSES. 

Kev.  Dr.  Foster.  Five  years  ago  last  spring  there  was  a  gathering,  that  I  feci  sure  at 
this  day  was  planned  of  God,  in  the  parlors  of°  a  missionary  on  the  SanteeVAgency. 
There  were  present  at  that  liltln  g.ithering  General  Whittlesey  and  Mr.  Smiley,  Indian 
commissioners;  Bishop  Hare;  itev.  Mr.  Fowler,  themissiouary;  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  the 
secretary  of  the  Indian  liights  Association;  Profeesor  Painter,  who  was  connected  with 
the  same  association,  and  Mr.  liiggs,  u  member  of  the  Santee  normal  school,  and  Mr. 
Williamson,  in  connection  with  the  Presbvtcrian  board  of  mission  werk.  There  was 
also  present  Major  Lightner,  Dr.  Strieby,  Dr.  Ward  and  myself,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Association — we  three  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  missions.  We 
met  there  that  we  might  have  a  littleconference  and  talk  on  Indian  matters,  and  we  dis- 
cussed among  other  things  the  possibilities  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  among  the 
Sioux  Indians.  At  the  close  of  that  meeting  Mr.  Smiley  said  to  one  or  two  of  us  who 
were  standing  near  him  he  believed  that  gathering  was  worthy  of  living,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  invite  the  fViends  of  the  Indian  to  meet  at  Lake  Mohonk  for  a  conference,  and 
that  was  the  origin  of  this  meeting  here.  It  was  an  inspiration  surely  that  this  confer- 
ence was. called.  I  was  privileged  to  be  present  at  its  initial  meeting,  and  can  saytbat 
no  meeting  of  any  character  has  ever  been  more  delightful,  more  inspiring,  more  help- 
■  ful  to  the  Christian  life.  I  thank  Mr.  Smiley  person.olly  for  the  benefit  I  myself  have 
obtained.  This  conference  has  certainly  done  a  work  which  has  an  influence  on  the 
country.  I  do  not  know  whether  tb  claim  lor  the  conference  what  the  Senator  has  said 
"that  this  work  originated  at  this  conference,  and  it  is  responsible  for  the  Dawra  bill." 
I  dare  not  take  any  si.cn  credit  to  ourselves,  but  I  will  say  that  while  God  Almighty  in 
His  infinite  love  and  wisdom  has  led  the  people  on  until  it  has  become  a  possibility,  and 
while  the  honorable  Senator  has  been,  under  God,  the  instrument  for  carrying  out  this 
work,  we  have  certainly  had  something  to  do  about  it.  We  have  considered  this  mat- 
ter through  all  these  years  of  deliberation,  and  to-night  we  meet  that  we  may  render 
thanks  to  God  as  wo  look  upon  a  people  who  are  coming  forth  into  a  new  life.  It  is  au 
era  in  this  country.  There  are  things  which  remain  for  us  to  do,  of  courae.  There  is  a 
work  to  be  done  in  caring  for  these  people,  and  I  will  emphasize  this  one  thought  here 
and  now.  We  stand  before  the  Indian  with  a  desire  to  lead  him  on  into  a  Christian 
civilization.  Not  a  Grecian  civilization,  not  an  Egyptian  civilization,  but  we  desires 
Christian  civilization,  and  that  means  a  great  deal.  Christian  civilization  is  something 
entirely  different  from  any  and  all  other  civilizations.  It  must  have  its  vital  force  iu 
Christianity.  Civilization  is  a  flower  of  the  fruit.  We  want,  in  order  to  give  these  In- 
dians Christian  civilization,  to  get  Christ  into  their  hearts.  There  is  no  work  except 
through  the  Gospel. 
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Dr.  AuBBEV.  PeiBonally  I  wont  to  express  to  Mr.  Smiley  the  gratification  I  have  ex- 
Iterienced  in  being  here  this  last  -week.  I  had  read  of  Mohonk,  bnt  now,  as  the  Qaeen 
of  Sheba  said,  "  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  "  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
this  Society  of  Friends.  I  even  have  said  that  if  the  Friends  would  vocally  praise  God 
I  myself  would  be  a  Quaker.  May  God  bless  them,  and  may  they  flontish  and  grow 
forever. 

Kev.  Dr.  Abbott.  The  conference  was  kind  enough  to  express  to  the  chairman  of  the 
business  committee  their  thanks.     I  think  whatever  thanks  are  due  are  dno  to  the  busi- 
ness committee.     It  is  due  in  the  next  place  to  the  conference  itself  that  we  are  united 
in  the  end  which  we  ore  seeking.     We  have  oome  here  from  our  varied  offices  and  with 
consecrated  purposes  in  the  aim  to  be  songht.     Our  divergencies  have  only  resulted  in 
deeper  agreement  that  may  well  be  a  lesson  for  other  assemblages  than  this,  for  they 
also  can  learn  how  to  diifer  in  charity  and  make  the  very  divergence  of  opinion  lead  to 
a  deeper  and  profounder  unity.     We  are  all  of  us  greatly  indebted  to  our  chairman.    If 
itbetme,  as  the  Good  Book  says  it  is,  that  "a  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  amedicine," 
our  chairman  doeth  good  like  a  whole  apothecary  shop.     He  is  full  of  kindneso.  wit,  and 
good  humor,  and  knows  just  how  to  pour  oil  on  the  machine  at  the  right  time,  and  it 
would  require  a  great  d^  worse  machine  than  ours  to  creak  and  groan  witn  socfa  a 
chairman  as  we  have  had.    We  are  also  indebted  to  the  lact  that  we  are  in  the  home  of 
a  "  Peacemaker."     "Blessed  be  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  nailed  the  children  of 
God."    There  is  no  such  power  as  the  power  of  personality,  and  I  hope  we  shall  al  go 
back  from  this  gathering  with  a  new  sense  of  the  power  of  personality  as  it  is  conveyed 
to  ns  in  the  sweet  and  blessed  faces  of  onr  host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley.   Uay 
God  bless  them  !    Mr.  Smiley  was  the  originator  of  the  work;  we  owe  it  to  hint    I 
know  he  will  pardon  me,  for  I  want  to  say,  it  seems  to  me  that  God  has  been  leadng 
him  out  of  one  great  work  to  another.    I  look  over  to  that  picture,  on  the  wall,  of  that 
college,  and  think  of  the  time  when  be  was  in  charge  of  that  iastitution  of  leamiDg, 
when  he  was  its  honored  and  successful  principal  lor  nineteen  years,  and  how  ho  was 
willing  to  leave  that  great  work  and  take  up  another;  and  when  I  look  at  this  iostito- 
tion,  where  people  of  refinement  and  quiet  disposition  can  come  and  talk  aud  eiyoy 
each  other's  company  and  go  back  to  their  activities  with  new  strength,  I  think  that 
our  friends  coming  here  and  looking  upon  all  these  beauties  of  nature,  inspired  him  to 
a  work  for  Christian  people  that  has  extended  its  inSuence  throughout  this  land.    There 
was  a  stroke  uf  genius  in  it;  there  was  a  thought  of  doing  God  service.    When  be 
stepped  out  into  this  work  and  built  this  place  and  gathered  these  people  up  here,  he 
proved,  as  he  has  abundantly  proved,  that  the  way  to  success  lies  in  the  line  of  Cbri*- 
tian  consecration,  and  he  did  a  work  quite  as  great  as  he  was-doing  iu  the  building  rep- 
resented yonder.     But  there  came  to  him,  by  and  by,  another  thought  to  enlarge  the 
usefulness  God  had  given  to  him,  in  the  rare  facilities  given  him,  by  gathering  together 
in  this  place  this  conference.     For  five  years  this  work  has  been  going  on,  and  all  this 
may  be  traced  to  our  friend  and  brother,  when  in  a  distant  part  of  the  laud  he  looked 
out  upon  the  Indian  and  desired  his  good  and  said,  "  I  will  bring  together  the  frieoda  of 
the  Indian  to  consult  upon  this  matter."    And  under  these  circumstances  it  teems  to 
me  that  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  that  I  should  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  chair  pre- 
sent to  you  this  resolution: 

Betolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  conference  be  extended  to  our  hosts,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Smiley,  whose  unbounded  hospitality  has  been  enjoyed  by  us  through  oar 
sessions.  In  this  beautiful  Christian  home  we  have  been  most  favorably  situated  for 
our  deliberations;  and  we  desire  to  recognize  here  at  this  onr  fiflh  annual  meeting,  Ihal 
the  existence  of  this  conference,  and  whatever  good  to  the  Indian  it  may  under  G<rf  have 
been  enabled  to  accomplish,  is  due  above  all  to  our  host,  to  this  plan  of  such  a  gather- 
ing, first  originating  in  his  mind,  to  the  broad  philanthropy  that  suggested  it,  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  that  carried  it  out,  and  the  wise  executive  management  that  gave  it 
success. 

In  partin;;  with  our  friends  at  the  close  of  this  session,  we  desire,  while  expressing  to 
them  our  most  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  kindness,  to  assure  them  of  our  wannest 
wishes  for  their  continued  happiness  and  prosperity.  I/>ng  may  this  unique  and  Chris- 
tian home  ofier  its  rare  privileges  to  appreciative  vbitors,  and  long  may  our  honored  basts 
be  spared  to  give  to  it  the  pervading  charm  of  their  influence. 

Rev.  Dr.  Tayloic.  If  I  could  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  my  heart  as  I  think 
of  what  I  have  personally  owed  to  this  conference,  my  language  might  be  accused  of  ex- 
travagance and  possibly  of  fulsomeness,  but  it  is  not  only  the  delightful  conditions  that 
have  made  this  possible,  of  meeting  apart  from  the  usual  considerations  of  our  life  to  dis- 
cuss these  questions  of  such  moment  to  oniselvesand  to  our  nation;  it  is  not  only  fi)r  that 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  host,  but  I  think  we  owe  a  great  debt  that  has  been  sog- 
'  Ijm  that  inspiration  of  soul,  that  breadth  of  view,  aud  for  that  iuteosificatioD  of 
'^nnst  have  come  to  all  of  us  during  this  meeting,  aud  I  think  we  owe  iiidi- 
tonalities  of  our  spiritual  IU°e  to  onr  hosts  who  have  made  this  cooditioB 
-^thering. 
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Mr.  PiBBCB.  I  think  I  am  more  indebted  to  our  hosts  than  anybody  else,  becaoae  I 
have  had  more  than  any  of  you.  Keally,  I  have  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  know  why 
I  was  here;  perhaps  it  is  that  I  liave  a  connection  with  that  ancient  and  excellent  So- 
ciety of  which  our  hosts  are  membeis.  But,  sir,  I  have  one  little  title  to  come  here;  dur- 
ing the  last  autumn  and  winter  I  have  done  something  for  the  Indian.  I  have  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  secure  a  return  to  the  capital  of  the  nation  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  of 
this  bill,  about  whlth  so  much  has  been  said. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  England,  hospitable  as  those  people  are,  there  is  any  gentle- 
man that  has  gathered  any  such  company  as  this  of  our  honorable  host  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  England  or  any  other  country  there  can  be  gathered  a  body  of  people  such 
ns  meet  here  and  to  whom  I  have  listened.  I  can  say  what  you  can  hardly  say,  because 
I  have  listened  without  speaking,  that  I  do  not  believe  any  Such  body  of  men  and  women 
could  be  gathered  in  any  other  country  than  this,  of  so  much  judgment,  good  sense,  and 
sound  principle.  There  is  a  great  variety  here.  One  sees  clergymen,  missionaries,  men 
and  women,  persons  of  various  denominations,  of  all  denominations.  There  is  only  one 
thing  lacking  to  add  to  the  variety,  and  that  ia  I  have  not  seen  a  crank  here.  No  man 
can  come  here  and  sit  as  I  have  done  and  listen  to  all  that  has  been  said  without  going 
away  and  thinking  better  of  his  country,  of  his  countrymen,  and  thinking  better  of  human 
nature. 

The  Chaibman.  I  believe  these  resolutions  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  confer- 
ence. We  who  have  been  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  at  the  work  in  this  cause,  think 
there  is  great  cause  for  rejoicing.  Go  back  twenty  years  when  a  few  of  us  sat  down  with 
that  great  silent  soldier,  in  his  room  in  the  White  House,  and  suggested  to  him  certain 
things  that  we  thought  could  be  accomplished,  .ind  listened  to  General  Grant  as  he  told 
ns  of  what  he  knew  of  the  Indians,  and  what  he  hud  seen  as  a  soldier  on  the  plains. 
Great  has  been  the  progress  since  the  day  he  established  what  is  called  the  "Peace  Com- 
missioners, ' '  and  invited  the  Christian  churches  of  this  country  of  ours  to  take  hold  with 
him  in  solving  the  Indian  problem.  When  we  think  of  Carlisle  and  Hampton  and  other 
schools  that  have  been  made  possible,  and  that  such  a  measure  has  passed  the  Uuitcil 
States  Congress  as  the  Dawes  bill,  we  have  great  cause  for  thanksgiving.  Those  who 
wait  patiently  must  always  find  a  reward,  those  who  count  upon  the  present  years  us 
nothing, who  are  willing  to  stand  in  their  places  with  great  faith  and  work,  God  will  re- 
ward in  due  time.  In  the  last  days  of  our  great  poet  Longfellow,  as  he  lay  upon  his 
l»ed  looking  l)eyond  the  grave  and  studying  the  great  development  that  he  hadseeu,  look- 
ing through  the  chamber  of  his  soul,  be  seized  his  pen  for  the  last  time  and  wrote  the 
lines  of  that  poem: 

"  Out  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  Tolls  into  liRht; 
It  is  daybreak  everywhere." 

Let  us  who  profess  to  love  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  go  from  this  meeting  with  the  spirit 
of  rejoicing  and  consecration  as  we  have  never  gone  from  it  before,  inducing  all  philan- 
thropical  bodies  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  help  us  solve  this  problem,  until  these 
remnants  of  tribes  are  prepared  for  citizenship  in  this  life,  and  for  citizenship  in  that 
better  con  atry  which  is  in  heaven. 

Mr.  Smiley  replied,  expressing,  in  a  few  words,  his  appreciation  of  the  work  done  here. 
The  conference  was  closed  by  singing  the  "  Coronation  hymn." 
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S.  H.  Thayer  and  wife,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Tumbnll  and  daughter,  Philadelphia. 

Lawson  Valentine,  wife,  and  daughter,  New  York. 

General  E.  Whittlesey,  wife,  and  daughter,  secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  Wood  and  wife,  Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Committee,  Boston. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Hays  Ward,  editor  The  Independent,  New  York. 

Bishop  W.  D.  Walker,  member  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Fargo,  Dak. 

W.  S.  Williams,  wife,  and  daughter,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


JOVnS^AL  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE,  WITH  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  MISSIONARY  BOARDS  AND  INDIAN  RIGHTS  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  13,  1888. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  with  representatives  of 
religions  societies  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  of  Indian  rights  asso- 
ciations, and  others,  convened  at  1 0  o'clock  a.  m. ,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Higgs  House. 

There  were  present  Commissioners  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  chairman:  E.  Whittlesey,  secre- 
tary; Albert  K.  Smiley,  Merrill  E.  Gates,  William  McMichael,  John  Charlton,  William 
H.  Waldby,  and  William  H.  Morgan;  Rev.  H.  Kendall,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Home  Mission  Board;  Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Charles  Shelton, 
secretaries  of  the  American  Missionary  Association;  Rev.  I.  G.  John,  D.  D.,  secre- 
tary of  the  Southern  Methodist  Board;  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelby,  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Mission;  General  J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  secretary  of  the  Unitarian  Board;  Levi  K.  Brown, 
secretary  of  the  Convention  of  Friends;  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  of  Sitka,  Alaska; 
Senator  Dawes,  Hon.  B.  M.  Cnteheon,  M.  C. ;  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Qnin- 
ton,  president  of  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Association;  Miss  Kate  Footf,  president 
of  the  Washington  Indian  Association;  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tionj  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  H.  Magill,  president  of  Swathmore  College;  Dr.  D.  C.  Gilman, 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Joseph 
J.  Jnnney,  Baltimore;  Franklin  Fairbanks,  Sitint  Johnsbnry,  Vt. ;  Thomas  C.  Rice, 
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Oranville,  Mass.;  .1.  R.  Stuyvesant,  of  Kansas;  Rev.  Dre.  T.  S.  Childs,  W.  W.  Patton, 
Teunis  St  Hamlin,  S.  M.  Newman,  William  A.  Bartlett,  Jt>seph  T.  Kelly,  Rear- Admiral 
Carter,  and  many  other  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  President.  This  is  the  uiueteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, and  they  give  most  hearty  welcome  to  you  who  come  here  representatives  of 
various  religious  societies,  etc.,  pledged  to  the  promotion  of  the  goo<l  cause  to  which 
we  have  been  so  long  devoted.  To  all  the  open  sessions  of  the  board  you  are  cordially 
invited.  It  is  almost  twenty  years  since  what  is  termed  the  peace  policy  became  a  prac- 
tical Government  policy  in  its  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  Twenty  years  ago  oar 
great  soldier  and  peacemaker  was  called  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  Presidency.  Amon^ 
his  first  acts  in  1869  was  to  call  to  his  advice  the  friends  of  the  Indians.  Out  of  that  in- 
terview came  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  which  has  steadily  gone  forward  with 
yonr  help  in  promoting  this  peace  policy.  We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  twenty 
years.  When  we  review  the  Indian  problem,  looking  at  it  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  we 
have  great  cause  to  go  forward.  We  have  had  to  conquer  the  enemies  of  our  views  and 
convince  those  who  thought  they  were  our  friends.  It  is  a  much  easier  task  sometimes 
to  overthrow  an  enemy  than  to  conviuce  a  friend.  We  have  had  very  general  harmony 
among  the  friends  of  the  Indian,  however.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  we  have  aoooni- 
plished  when  we  remefnber  the  changes  we  have  had  to  submit  to.  I  am  about  theaur- 
.vival  of  the  fittest  in  this  board.  Since  coming  here  I  have  seen  five  administiatioiut. 
five  Presidents.  We  have  had  six  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  eight  Commissionere  of 
Indian  Affiiirs  since  I  came  into  the  board.  Not  one  agent  id  left.  Eight  or  ten  Com- 
missioners have  come  and  gone,  and  all  these  come  and  go,  but  the  Indian  problem  gees 
on  forever.  When  we  rememl>er  what  we  have  accomplished  through  all  these  changes, «  e 
have  still  great  cause  to  be  grateful  that  we  have  held  our  own  and  accomplished  something 
every  year,  There  have  been  no  great  Indian  wars  since  this  policy  liegan.  The  whole 
system  of  supplies  has  been  changed,  and  so  have  the  methods  of  delivery,  purchase,  and 
inspection.     But  it  will  not  do  lor  me  to  talk  about  these,  because  I  should  go  on  forever. 

During  the  morning  hour  of  this  day  we  have  always  invited  the  representatives  of  the 
organizations  who  do  religious  and  other  work  to  make  their  reports,  tell  of  their  proj;- 
leas  and  plans  for  the  future.  In  the  other  sessions  of  the  day  discnssion  of  the  geooral 
subject  will  undoubtedly  come  up.  Will  this  conference  ask  someone  to  act  as  the  offi- 
cial secretary?' 

Mr.  Garrett  was  unanimously  elected  to  serve  as  ofBcial  secretary. 

The  President.  Are  either  of  the  branches  of  the  Friends'  Societies  present? 

A  Member.  Dr.  Rhoades  sent  a  report. 

General  Whittlesey.  I  have  the  report.  He  reports  that  they  have  been  doing  an 
increased  work  during.the  past  ye^r.  They  have  charge  of  schools  in  Indiana  and  Iowa. 
and  have  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum  aiAong  the  Seuecas,  all  going  on  prosperously.  If 
there  were  time  I  should  be  happy  to  read  the  report.  It  wiU  be  published,  however, 
so  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

The  Phesidbnt.  Is  the  other  branch  of  the  Friends  represented? 

Mr.  Janney  read  the  following  report: 

T>  the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  Indian  Affairs: 

The  work  done  by  the  Society  of  Friends  during  the  past  year  in  aid  of  Indian  edacs- 
tion  and  advancement  has  not  been  great,  but  we  feel  that  it  lias  been  eflective  in  pro- 
portion to  our  opportunities. 

We  have  had  a  continued  oversight  of  the  Indians  at  the  combined  Santee,  Flandrean, 
and  Ponca  Agency  in  Nebraska,  and  have  co-operated  with  the  agent  in  charge  thereof 
in  an  effort  to  make  those  Indians  independent  and  self-sustaining.  We  have  directed 
our  efforts  to  a  thoroughly  practical  education,  not  only  of  the  Indian  children,  bat  of 
the  men  and  women  as  well.  We  have  worked  upon  the  theory  that  when  yon  shall 
have  made  an  Indian  understand  and  feel  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  making  bis 
own  living,  and  acknowledge  the  duty  of  providing  for  his  family,  he  will  have  made  a 
long  stride  towards  independence  and  self-support.  Implementsof  agriculture  are  always 
at  his  command,  and  competent  instructors  always  within  reach.  Get  him  once  en- 
thused with  the  idea  of  becoming  the  head  of  an  independent  domestic  establishment, 
and  let  him  once  see  the  dignity  of  such  a  portion,  and  the  desire  will  come  to  bring  it 
about. 

This  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  its  fullness,  of  course,  among  the  older  Indiana,  bat  with 
the  rising  generation  it  is  more  than  probable.  ' 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  sen  t  a  delegation  of  Friends  to  visit  the  Indians  at  the  Saotee 
and  Ponca  Agency  in  Nebraska,  and  in  their  report  allusion  was  made  to  the  need  of  an 
instructor  among  the  Indian  women  to  teach  them  how  to  keep  house.  The  hoiMeB  of 
the  Indians  were  sadly  deficient  in  the  es.sential  elements  of  home.  They  noticed  that 
the  women,  generally,  bad  no  idea  of  the  refinements  of  the  home  circle,  or  how  W  ff* 
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Dp  those  simple  honsehold  adornments  that  help  so  much  to  make  the  home  attractire. 
To  meet  that  want  we  are  about  to  employ  a  "matron,"  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  go 
amongst  the  Indian  women  at  their  homes  and  teach  them  the  art  of  housekeeping. 
From  this  effort  we  expect  good  results  to  flow. 

The  sitnation  of  aflairsat  this  agency  is  highly  encooraging.  Charles  Hiil,  the  agent, 
is  giring  good  satisfaction,  both  to  the  Government  and  to  those  who  are  in  a  measure 
his  co-workers,  and  tlie  morale  of  his  corps  of  teachers  and  assistants  is  first  rate.  Those 
Indians  seem  to  be  making  rapid  strides  towards  an  independence  of  government  or 
denominational  oversight,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
members  of  this  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  £e  old  and  infirm,  can  safely  be  left  to 
their  own  resources. 

We  continue  to  send  literature  to  the  schools  of  this  agency  for  distribution  amongst 
the  children,  and  the  agent  reports  that  the  papers  are  well  appreciated.  The  demand 
always  exceeds  the  supply. 

Thus,  in  our  small  measure,  are  we  endeavoring  to  help  along  the  work,  feeling  that 
whilst  we  can  not  do  much,  the  little  good  that  our  hands  find  to  do  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

With  a  cordial  feeling  of  brotherly  interest,  we  are  your  friends, 

Levi  K.  Brown, 
Secretary  of  the  Convention  of  the  Seven  Yearly  Meetings  of  tr lends. 

Joseph  J.  Janney, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

BaLTIUOBE,  January  13,  1888. 

Mr.  Janket.  I  would  state  that  we  have  ascertained  that  some  of  the  Flandreau  In- 
dians had  money  forced  upon  them  in  the  way  of  a  loan,  and  had  given  mortgages  to  se- 
cure it.  The  loans  were  since  in  danger  of  being  forfeited,  and  we  have  sent  money  out 
to  avert  this. 

Miss  Phcebk  Weight.  Some  clothing  was  sent  ontdnnng  the  year,  $200  worth. 

The  Pbksident.  Are  there  other  representatives  of  either  of  these  Friends  Societies? 
Is  the  representative  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society  present?  Or  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  South?    Is  Dr.  Johns  here? 

Dr.  Johns.  I  am  afraid  in  view  of  my  own  interests  and  its  rapid  enlargement  that  if 

were  to  speak  as  my  heart  prompts,  I  would  need  to  have  a  time  limit  We  have 
changed  our  policy  as  to  educational  methods.  Heretofore,  we  have  expended  a  large 
amoant  in  aiding  the  national  schools  among  the  five  civilized  tribes.  We  arc  now  retain- 
ing the  property  in  our  own  han(ls,and  under  ourcontrol,  giving  direction  to  three  schools, 
one  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  the  Pierce  Institute,* having  40  children  and  doing  excellent 
work,  having  a  large  building  out  of  debt.  We  have  another,  called  the  Andrew  Mar- 
vin, in  the  Cherokee  Nation;  it  is  out  of  debt,  has  a  good  faculty,  its  halls  are  well  filled. 
At  Muskogee  our  institute  is  under  the  Woman's  Board.  It  is  doing  excellent  work. 
We  have  about  100  Indian  girls  and  young  ladies.  The  school  Ivould  grade  with  one  of  our 
academies.  Mr.  Brewer  is  the  principal.  There  are  two  ladies  in  the  faculty.  That 
institution  has  cost  about  $15,000,  and  is  doing  work  of  immense  value,  as  it  is  training 
the  Indian  women  of  the  Five  Nations.  The  evangelical  work  there  has  been  remarka- 
ble._  There  has  been  a  revival  every  year,  and  additions  to  the  church.  We  are  now 
projecting  another  institution  among  the  Cherokees  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  and 
boys.  ITiis  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Five  Nations.  We  call  it  Galloway  College. 
It  has  a  beautiful  site  of  60  acres  neartown.  Inadditiontothat  wehave  representatives 
in  Government  schools  at  Chilocco.  Also  one  outside  of  the  Territory.  Evangelical 
work  has  been  very  hopeful;  last  year  we  had  fifty- three  missionaries,  besides  five  pre- 
siding elders  to  oversee  the  work.  Last  year  we  had  five  districts  and  fifty-three  mis- 
sions. Thisyear  our  work  hasseventy-three,  showinganincreaseof  twenty.  Thisyear 
we  report  eighty-two  missionaries.  The  memhershipreportsan  increase  during  the  last 
yearof  635.  Our  entire  membership  now  among  the  Five  Nations,  Cherokees,  Chickasaws, 
Choctaws,  Seminoles,  and  Creeks,  amounts  to  8,417,  an  actual  Indian  membership  of 
pearly  8,000.  The  increase  among  the  Indians  is  very  encouraging.  We  have  organ- 
ized another  district  with  a  presiding  elder  and  six  missionaries,  and  stations  among 
the  Choctaw  Nation  alone.  The  presiding  elder's  report  is  most  encouraging.  Preach- 
ing is  almost  entiftly  by  interpreters,  which  is  very  embarrassing.  We  are  now  devel- 
oping a  literature  in  their  own  langmme,  for  the  benefit  of  full-grown  Indians.  We  are 
training  them  in  the  catechism,  etc.,  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 

We  have  worked  also  among  the  western  tribes,  and  have  four  missionaries  now,  in 
addition  to  those  last  year.  For  the  Western  work  among  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches 
we  have  selected  the  best  man  we  have.  He  is  there  with  his  wife  and  children.  A 
young  lady  volunteered  to  go  with  them.  Among  the  missionaries  we  have  included 
the  wives  of  four.     Brother  Methlen  calls  now  for  two  men  to  assist  him.     At  the  meetr 
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ing  beld  last  year,  the  Kiowo!)  and  Coraanches  both  requested  miasionaries.  In  tiiat 
council  of  representatives  of  all  the  tribes,  the  leading  Comanche  chief  rose  and  asked 
for  missionaries.  It  was  very  impressive.  You  can  imagine  the  deep  feeling  that  mored 
my  heart  when  such  a  man  stood  up  and  said:  "I  have  learned  among  people  fi»r  away 
that  the  white  men  have  a  book  that  tells  them  of  the  true  God.  We  have  only  heard 
faintly  of  the  true  spirit,  but  we  learn  that  yon  have  a  book — a  message  from  that  God 
— and  we  want  yon  to  send  men  with  that  book  and  that  message."  We  accept  Xliat 
Macedonian  cry.  We  expect  to  do  more  effective  work  now,  because  the  Indians  are 
learning  the  lesson  of  self-support.  At  the  Juinata  conference  there  was  a  miasionaiy 
anniversary.  We  told  them  of  the  wants  of  the  Western  tribes.  Those  Indians  laid 
upon  the  tabic  f  500.  I  saw  a  young  girl  tak«  off  a  bracelet  and  send  it  up.  Others  fol- 
lowed her  example,  indicating  the  interest  they  felt.  I  think  that  you  will  see  that  we 
are  trying  to  do  our  part  with  respect  to  the  evangelization  and  civilization  of  these 
tribes.     Our  field  reaches  about  70,000  among  the  different  tribes. 

The  Pbesidest.  I  am  glad  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  good  work  done  by  the  Meth- 
odists among  the  Indians  at  the  Sonth.  I  was  present  at  one  of  those  love-feasts.  They 
spoke  in  English,  some  of  them  exceedingly  well,  testifying  to  what  the  gospel  had  done 
for  them.  By  and  by  an  old  Comanche  Indian  rose  to  his  feet.  He  had  heard  what  the 
others  had  said  in  testimony  of  what  had  been  done  for  them,  and  he  was  rather  scant 
of  English  words.  Hesimplysaid:  "Me  feel  jost  so,  too,"  and  sat  down.  Ithonpfatit 
was  a  remarkable  speech,  and  I  would  commend  it  to  our  friends  in  the  North  who  speak 
so  long.  The  work  done  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  is  among  the  best 
we  have.  While  the  five  civilized  tribes  remain  in  their  present  condition,  they  have 
got  to  depend  npon  such  efforts  made  among  them. 

Shall  we  now  hear  from  the  Home  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church? 

Br.  Kendall.  I  want  to  add  a  word  to  what  the  President  said  about  the  peace  pol- 
icy. I  am  not  certain  that  the  time  will  not  come  when  it  will  be  said  of  Grant  that 
the  peace  policy  was  the  greatest  thing  be  inaugurated.  It  has  been  crashed,  sod  yet  it 
gains  every  year  among  the  American  people,  and  I  think  it  Is  gaining  more  and  mon 
among  Government  officials. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  great  encouragement.  If  we  had  planted  a  school  where  it 
might  be  observed,  I  don't  know  where  it  would  be  had  it  not  been  at  Sitka.  Oar  great 
advantage  there  is  that  the  white  man  can  not  get  there.  Yet  we  went  to  Sitka  and  the 
white  men  have  followed  ns.  While  we  never  had  a  thonght  of  attracting  attention  at 
Sitka,  we  are  continually  visited  by  tourists,  and  the  tiding  they  see  and  talk  abont  is 
our  Sitka  school.     We  have  more  testimony  from  that  source  than  from  any  other. 

Our  work  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  just  as  fall  of  encouragement  as  has  been  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Johns.  There  is  a  tendency  everywhere  to  learn  more  about  the  Book 
and  the  Gotl  it  reveals.  Let  me  tell  you  a  story.  There  was  an  old  Indian  agent  tiavd- 
ing  with  some  Army  officers  down  the  Columbia  Kiver:  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
wrecked.  But  the  agent  knew  of  an  old  Indian  living  near  by,  and  they  found  hu  hot 
Tbeagent  went  in,  and  the  Indian  said:  "Are  you  God's  man?"  "Yes;  I  am."  say* 
the  agent.  "Me  God's  man  too.  You  got  the  book?  Megot  a  book  too."  He 
brought  it  oat;  it  was  carefully  wrapped  np  to  keep  it  secure,' and  tamed  oat  to  be  an 
elementary  primer  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  Bat  it  had  the  sacrednesa  of  the 
Bible  in  his  eyes,  because  that  book  was  such  a  sacred  thing. 

In  our  work  in  the  Indian  Territory,  we  have  made  some  enlargements.  At  oar  last 
general  assembly  at  Omaha  there  had  h«en  something  in  the  papers  abont  lastidioas  em- 
igrants. 

Somebody  alluded  to  that  on  the  floor  of  the  assembly.  John  Hall  said:  "We  are  all 
fastidious  emigrants  in  a  degree  except  this  brother,"  and  he  pointed  to  an  Indian  named 
Smallwood.     Dr.  Hall  thought  he  might  claim  to  be  the  only  native  American  there. 

(Dr.  Kendall  here  read  from  the  report,  giving  some  figures  as  to  the  increase  of  the 
work. ) 

We  have  demands  for  increased  accommodations.  We  can  get  pupils  whenever  we  g(t 
room  for  them.  We  have  laid  out  $31,500  for  additional  improvement  and  ealaigemeat 
of  the  work  this  past  year.     We  have  expended  besides  $125,000. 

The  Peesidknt.  Dr.  Jackson,  recently  from  Alaska. 

Dr.  Jackson.  A  year  ago  we  had  a  mission  at  Saint  Michaels ;  we  could  not  get  a  boiU- 
ing  there  for  school  purposes  or  for  the  mission  family,  and  so  last  sammer  the  wife  of 
the  missionary  returned  to  the  States.  The  assistantteocher  died  during  the  year.  The 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  appointed  a  young  unmarried  man.  Buildings  have  been 
purchased  at  a  native  village  and  the  first  Protestant  mission  in  the  interior  has  been  es- 
tablished. At  the  Moravian  Mission,  at  Bethel,  Mr.  Wynian  has  withdrawn,  bat  he  has 
left  there  an  assistant,  a  full-blooded  Delaware  Indian,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church.  He  and  his  wife  have  learned  the  language  and  established  a  boaidtDg- 
school,  and  are  getting  under  way.  This  last  summer  the  Moravians  established  a  see- 
ond  station  on  Bebring's  Sea,  500  miles  south  of  the  first    A  man  and  wife  have  beM 
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sent  as  missionaiies,  accompanied  by  a  yonng  lady  assistant,  Miss  Hnber,  a  woman  of 
great  experience  and  saccess  as  a  teacher.  She  resigned  her  position  as  head  of  a  young 
htdies'  school  and  went  to  Alaska.  .A  litlle  over  a  year  ago  a  Methodist  man  and  wife 
were  stationed  by  the  Government  on  one  of  the  islands.  His  wife,  who  was  a  very  ef- 
ficient worker,  died  last  year  for  want  of  medical  attendance.  In  all  these  schools  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  medical  attendance  whatever.  They  are  also  in  a  conntry 
where  they  have  bat  one  mail  a  year.  Mr.  Carter  has  continued  his  school  with  good 
saccess  npon  the  island  of  Oonga.  The  Baptist  schools  at  about  the  center  of  the  sontb- 
em  coast  of  Alaska  are  getting  along  very  nicely  They  havea  large  attendance,  although 
the  Knssian  Chnrch  has  tried  to  prevent  the  children  from  attending.  They  are  forbid- 
den by  the  church  from  sending  their  children  to  learn  English.  In  southeastern 
Alaska  we  have  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  latter  years  of  Europe  sending  missionarie><  to 
the  United  States.  Some  years  ago  a  Norwegian  crossed  the  continent  and  came  out  near 
the  Yukon  River.  He  published  a  book  of  travels,  speaking  of  the  destitution  of  the  pop- 
nlation.  That  book  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedish  Mission  Board,  and  they  have 
sent  two  missionaries  during  the  last  summer  among  people  so  anxious  for  the  gospel 
that  when  Lieutenant  Schwatka  went  np  there  they  plead  to  have  him  leave  with  them 
a  boy  that  he  had  taken  with  him  from  the  training  school  at  Sitka. 

The  peninsnlA  of  Alaska  is  the  principal  site  of  the  board  missions  ot  the  Presby- 
terian Q)urch.  They  have  seven  missions.  During  the  last  summer  two  new  ones  have 
been  established.     Churches  have  been  built     Schools  are  prosperous. 

This  summer  we  had  two  thousand  tourists  at  Sitka.  Extra  steameis  were  run.  It 
ia  becoming  a  fashionable  tour.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  having  two 
new  steamers  fitted  out  to  run  next  summer.     There  will  be  five  in  all. 

You  remember  Mr.  Duncan's  visit  here,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  mission 
to  the  Simsian  Indians.  He  had  about  1,000.  The  laws  of  British  Columbia  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  other  sections  of  Canada. '  Under  them  there  is  no 
possible  futnre  for  the  native  population  but  extinction.  Duncan's  Indians  were 
ready  to  face  tho  future.  They  saw  no  choice  for  them  under  the  English  flag.  So 
they  tried  to  get  into  the  United  States.  In  Alaska  we  have  no  laws  specially  for 
-the  Indians.  They  can  go  into  any  court,  and  testify  or  travel  as  they  please.  But 
of  Duncan's  Indians  it  was  said  all  last  summer  that  when  the  final  move  was  made, 
when  they  came  to  give  up  their  work  and  savings  for  twenty-five  years,  they  would 
not  go.  But  800  out  of  the  1,000  come  over  in  a  body  into  Alaska,  and  have  settled  on 
an  island  about  60  miles  north,  and  have  named  the  new  town  Metlakatla.  The  great 
forests  come  down  to  high  tide,  and  they  are  hard  at  work.  Last  summer  was  very  un- 
favorable. We  have'haid  no  such  cold  and  rainy  summer  for  years.  They  had  expected 
to  be  allowed  to  take  all  their  property,  the  sashes,  doors,  lumber,  etc.,  from  their 
bouses.  But  when  they  commenced  to  work  the  British  commissioner  forbade  it.  So 
they  had  to  go  out  empty  handed.  One  of  the  tourists  began  commiserating  with  them 
on  the  loss.  The  man  stopped  him  and  said,  "We  don't  need  your  sympathy;  we  are 
happy ;  we  have  a  future  for  ourselves  and  children."  The  steamer  that  took  Mr.  Dun- 
can up  to  the  new  settlement  had  a  large  number  of  tourists.  They  landed  at  Metla- 
katla on  a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning.  The  people  were  very  warm  in  their  greeting, 
and  had  made  a  very  enthusiastic  reception.  Mr.  Duncan  had  two  flags  that  were  soon 
raised  to  position  with  a  salute  from  the  steamer  and  the  natives.  Then  they  sang 
"Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow."  Seveml  tourist.«i,  one  of  them  Colonel 
Dawson,  Commissioner  of  Education,  made  speeches  of  welcome.  Then  they  had  re- 
ligions meetings  on  shore  and  on  board  ship.  It  encouraged  them  very  much.  They 
had  been  told  that  the  United  States  would  not  let  them  land,  and  that  the  people  of 
Alaska  did  not  want  them.  We  trust  that  they  will  be  remembered  in  your  prayers, 
to  I>e  kept  and  guided  in  their  new  effort  to  establish  a  Christian  settlement  in  Southern 
Alaska.  Their  going  has  had  a  good  e&ect  npon  the  other  work  there.  It  was  the 
oldest  mission  on  the  coast,  and  hod  been  held  np  a.s  an  object  les-son.  When  I  ask^ 
the  people  in  any  village  if  they  wanted  a  teacher,  they  always  asked  if  it  was  to  make 
them  like  Metlakatla.  To  have  these  people  in  their  midst  has  had  a  good  efl'ect.  The 
Sitka  school,  which  is  the  only  real  effort  to  reach  the  children  (for  although  there  are 
several  other  schools  in  existence,  yet  they  are  day  schools  only),  is  a  boarding-school, 
where  the  children  are  taken  from  the  parents,  whosignaway  agirl  until  she  is  eighteen 
and  a  boy  until  he  is  twenty-one.  The  influence  is  therefore  continuous.  We  have  112 
children.  In  addition  to  those  that  are  apprenticed  by  their  parents,  it  gathers  up  all 
the  wails.  Slavery  still  exists  in  Alaska.  When  we  find  such  a  child,  we  put  him  into 
the  school.  In  a  case  of  witchcraft,  we  take  the  child  from  being  tortured  and  put 
him  into  the  school.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  an  industrial  school,  where 
they  work  half  the  time  and  are  in  the  school  room  the  other  half.  We  have  built  an 
industrial  building  during  the  past  year,  where  we  have  a  carpenter's  shop,  wood-carv- 
ing shop,  etc.  We  have  good  workmen.  One  of  the  tonrists  was  so  mnch  impressed 
with  their  skill  that  he  gave  the  funds  for  this  department  of  wood  carving.    A  bos- 
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pital  builJiDg  has  been  erected.  This  fills  a  great  want.  We  now  wonder  tliat  we 
could  have  got  along  eight  years  without  it  We  have  also  made  a  start  in  furnishin); 
homes  for  native  young  men  and  women.  Oar  school  has  been  in  operation  eight  years. 
Some  of  the  boys  are  good  carpenters  and  fomitiire  makers.  Like  other  boys  they  have 
fallen  in  love  with  girls  and  married  them.  Then  came  the  problem  what  to  do  with 
them.  They  coald  go  to  the  father's  home,  which  is  a  large  bailding  40  feet  square, 
with  all  members  of  the  family  living  together.  Bnt  to  take  a  young  man  educated  in 
onr  methods  of  living,  and  compel  him  to  go  to  such  a  home  as  that,  is  simply  to  re- 
mand liimto  the  barbarism  from  which  we  have  taken  him.  We  have  during  the  last 
summer  erected  three  small  modem  cottages.  One  was  in  position  when  I  left,  and  an- 
other nearly  ready.  These  homes  are  nuder  the  supervision  of  our  lady  teachere.  One 
of  these  married  women  is  now  employed  in  charge  of  onr  laundry,  and  is  doine  goo<l 
service  as  a  teacher.  It  is  a  commencement  of  a  work  that  we  hope  may  be  leigely 
•  extended. 

The  blessing  of  God  lias  rested  upon  the  preaching  of  tbo  gospel.  Some  200  uotiie 
comumnicants  have  been  received.  Last  winter  a  man  came  lUO  miles  in  a  canoe  with 
his  family.  He  said  a  new  spirit  had  come  npon  his  people,  and  it  was  such  a  stiaoiie 
thing  to  him  that  he  came  to  see  it.  He  settled  there,  and  has  united  with  the  chnrcb, 
with  bis  wife.  If  we  are  to  have  any  native  missionaries  and  teachers,  they  are  amoog 
the  children  in  that  school  to-day. 

Another  of  these  tourists  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  wonderful  results  shesaw 
in  school  that  she  said,  '*  If  you  want  to  give  any  of  them  an  Eastern  education,  let  me 
know."  That  l:idy  was  Mrs.  Shepard.  I  have  brought  on  8  of  them,  and  she  is  to 
give  them  an  education  and  pay  their  expenses  and  return  them  to  us  to  be  teachers. 

Or.  Rice.  I  want  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the  expenses  of  educating  the  scholars.  W'bat 
proportion  does  our  Goverument  give? 

Dr.  jACKSosr.  Congress,  in  ISS-I',  declared  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shonld 
make  needful  and  proper  provision  for  the  education,  and  gave  him  $25,000.  The  oezt 
year  they  gave  nothing;,  the  next  year,  $15,000:  last  year,  ^5,000.  That  is  carrying  on 
fifteen  Goverument  schools — six  iu  Western  Alaska  and  nine  in  Southeastern  AU^t. 
The  most  successful  are  those  which  the  Presbyterians  had  previously  been  carrying  on» 
In  addition  to  that  they  made  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  industrial  education.  Nine 
or  ten  thousand  has  been  given  to  the  Sitka  school.  All  other  work  is  done  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Dr.  Kick.  What  proportion  does  this  $25,000  pay  of  the  whole  expenses? 

Dr.  Jackson.  It  covers,  I  suppose,  about  one-half.  The  Government  schools  are  en- 
tirely under  the  Government  control. 

General  Mabshall  (lor  the  Unitarian  Mission).  We  have  hardly  felt  that  onr  work  is 
worthy  of  a  written  report    We  have  had  hard  work  among  the  Crows. 

They  have  had  no  work  except  agency  schools  till  our  board  established  a  school.  Tbe 
Crows  have  been  the  friend  of  the  whites  always.  That  has  been  their  boast  Yet  dur- 
ing the  last  year  they  began  hostilities.  Tlie  older  Indians  were  opposed  to  it,  bnt  were 
over-persuaded  by  the  younger  men  under  Swordbearer's  influence,  who  made  tliem  be- 
lieve that  he  was  the  chosen  agent  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  relieve  them  of  all  white  domi- 
nation. The  feeling  of  faith  in  his  professions  was  very  great  among  them,  and  the  older 
men  were  afraid  of  him.  He  said  he  had  instructions  from  the  Great  Spirit  and  they 
most  obey.  Under  his  influence  a  band  of  Crows  attacked  the  agency,  but  at  the  first 
fire  this  man  fell  and  that  ended  the  rebellion.  The  Crows  had  been  adverse  to  sending 
the  children  to  our  school.  We  have  accommodations  for  SO  in  a  comfortable  building. 
Once  the  women  and  children  had  to  be  sent  away  for  safety,  and  another  time  all  hands 
had  to  seek  the  nearest  Settlement  for  shelter.  They  soon  returned,  but  by  this  time 
nearly  all  the  scholars  had  left.  The, children  have  not  returned.  Things  have  not 
settled  down.  But  they  will  probably  come  back,  eventually.  We  had  11  papils. 
There  is  now  another  school  on  the  reservation  established  by  the  Catholics,  which,  with 
tbe  Government  schools,  make  three  in  all,  having  a  capacity  of  about  50  each.  There 
are  soma  700  or  800  children  to  be  educated.  These  obstacles  are  bnt  what  tbe  older 
denominations  have  had  to  contend  with  in  years  gone  by.  They  have  been  overoone 
by  them,  and  we  think  we  can  overcome  the  obstacles  and  establish  there  a  good  in- 
dustrial school  that  shall  have  at  least  100  pupils.  General  Armstrong  told  the  Crows 
they  must  send  all  their  children  and  they  have  promised  to  do  so.  Bnt  they  keep  sncb 
a  promise  at  their  own  leisure.  There  was  no  very  good  cause  for  the  outbreak.  The 
Crows  are  selecting  the  best  lands  on  the  reservation. 

The  President.  The  failure  of  the  Indian  to  keep  his  promises  indicates  his  neinjess 
to  the  rest  of  us. 

The  president  here  appointed  a  business  committee  to  consider  the  afternoon's  weak, 
and  then  called  for  a  report  of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

Dr.  Stbikby.  The  American  Missionary  Association  has  5  principal  stations,  ^tb  19 
oatrstatious.    The  principle  one  is  at  Sontee,  in  Nebraska,  the  oldest  we  have  wid  the 
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oldest  among  the  Sioux.  It  has  been  there  about  17  years.  It  has  industries,  each  as 
farming,  blacksmithing,  carpentering,  etc.  The  work  is  going  on  well.  The  girls  are 
taught  in  the  industries  of  life.  The  religious  work  is  represented  by  a  church  of  250 
members.  There  were  a  number  of  additions  during  the  past  year.  The  school  num- 
bers 200. 

Our  next  station  is  at  Oahe,  north  of  the  Santee.  The  school  is  not  so  large.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pnpils  during  the  past  year.  From  these  two  stretch 
out  our  out-stations.  They  are  situated  on  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Missouri  from 
the  west.  We  have  19  of  these,  of  all  sorts.  Some  we  are  assisted  in  supporting,  bat 
they  are  all  under  our  charge.  The  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  vernacular  has  stopped 
part  of  them.  They  are  our  wild  schools.  They  are  tanght  by  the  natives  and  the  ob- 
ject is  to  introduce  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  is  by 
the  native  language,  and  the  Grovemment  order  has  stopped  about  all  of  them.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  grief  to  us.  Wehadnodifficaltyatany  oneof  theseschools.  Tbeschools' 
snspended  are  about  17  in  number  We  had  intended  to  enlarge  and  to  make  two  more 
principal  stations,  and  have  selected  two  good  men  to  command  them.  One  of  these  wtis  to 
be  at  the  Standing  Bock  Agency.  Some  ladies  in  Boston  gave  us  money,  so  that  we  hod 
about  $2,700  to  build  a  hospital.  The  agent  was  favorable,  but  after  the  grant  had  been 
given  objection  was  raised,  and  after  we  were  ready  to  go  ahead  things  were  stopped  till 
November  8,  when  we  received  authority  to  go  on.  The  result  is  that  the  hospital  and 
the  mission  building  have  had  to  be  suspended.     This  puts  it  over  for  a  year. 

We  have  also  a  principal  station  atFortBerthold,  and  good  work  going  on.  We  have 
another  at  Santa  F^,  and  the  university  where  the  Indian  branch  of  the  work  is  sup- 
ported by  our  association.  Professor  Ladd  is  making  inroads  npon  the  Apaches.  If  the 
school  can  go  on  it  will  do  important  work.  We  have  also  on  the  west  coast  a  church 
and  Sunday  school  and  an  out4tation  where  great  prosperity  has  come  to  ns.  We  need 
but  the  money  to  make  it  all  very  hopeful. 

Dr.  Sheltok,  for  the  American  Missionary  Association,  said:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
mission  work  for  the  Indian  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  whole  Indian  problem.  It  is 
twenty-five  years  since  Bishop  Whipple  came  here  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  the 
Sioux.  The  Secretary  said:  "Go  tell  the  bishop  that  Washington  is  not  the  place  to 
come  to.  We  never  move  till  the  people  move."  I  am  glad  to  say  to-day  that  Wash- 
ington is  the  place  to  come  to.  Twenty-five  years  has  altered  the  case;  we  come  by  in- 
vitation now.  I  believe  that  with  the  Indian  in  his  present  religions  belief  and  super- 
stition, the  solntion  of  the  Indian  problem  must  of  necessity  be  by  religious  steps. 
When  we  reach  his  heart,  then  all  other  things  are  possible.  But  I  believe  that  we 
shall  not  accomplish  .very  much  from  a  legal  stand-point,  or  in  our  efforts  to  lift  up  the 
Indian,  only  so  far  as  there  is  an  advance  guard  of  Christian  work. 

With  regard  to  onr  own  work  in  Dakota  there  has  been  remarkable  improvement.  W« 
•re  building  at  Santee  a  school  for  forty  young  men.  We  are  refusing  students  all  the 
time.     We  have  doubled  the  number  in  attendance  at  other  places. 

With  r^jard  to  the  vernacular  I  have  a  word  to  say.  There  are  one  or  two  of  these 
out-stations  in  the  American  Missionary  Association  officered  entirely  by  the  natives.- 
One  of  the  last  orders  of  the  s^ent  is  to  close  one  of  these  stations.  That  is,  that  the 
Dakotas  shall  not  build  a  station  and  carry  it  on.  They  have  ordered  a  man  who  speaks 
not  a  word  of  English  to  stop  and  go  home.  A  missionary  sent  out  by  the  Indian 
church  is  ordered  to  go  home.  I  heard  last  week  another  fact,  a  quotation  from  the  in- 
spector. He  noticed  that  at  School  No.  6  it  was  opened  with  prayer  in  the  vernacular. 
"  It  at  the  end  of  ten  days  we  find  that  this  is  still  done  we  shall  proceed  to  close  the 
school."  Mr.  Higgs  asked  the  agent  to  write  out  the  order  closing  the  school.  He  re- 
fused to  do  BO. 

I  have  spent  about  four  months  with  these  Indians,  studying  this  people.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  never  had  a  strohger  belief  than  is  now  coming  from  these  Indians.  An 
old  man  came  to  our  station;  he  said  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Ogalalla  Sioux.  "  It  is  a 
long  way  off,"  we  said.  But  he  said,  "I  can  not  die  till  I  .see  something  done  for  my 
people  to  lift  them  up,  and  I  believe  it  is  this  book  of  yours  and  these  works  of  yours 
and  no  one  else.  We  are  surrounded  by  friendly  faces,  but  not  friendly  hearts.  I  have 
come  150  miles  to  ask  yon  for  a  missionary  and  teacher."  We  had  to  send  him  back 
without  any  encouragement.  Seven  times  in  fifteen  months  he  came  to  ask  us.  Seven 
times  he  had  to  go  l«ck  with  the  same  answer.  He  told  one  of  onr  missionaries  the 
last  time,  "  I  am  too  old  and  too  weak  to  ever  make  the  journey  again.  I  am  going 
to  tell  them  that  the  Christian  church  of  America  has  not  faith  enough  in  us  to  try  and 
help  US.  I  am  going  to  tell  them  they  must  die  as  they  have  lived,  in  their  darkness, 
wiUiout  hope."  I  do  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  Christian  heart  of  the 
Christian  chnrches,  and  reach  the  pleading,  dying  Indian.  The  Indian  problem  is  not 
at  the  West,  it  is  right  in  the  Christian  centers  at  the  EasL   ' 

Mr.  A.  B.  Shelley,  of  the  Mennonites,  spoke  as  follows: 
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I  have  not  a  report  to  make  of  our  small  work  in  the  Indian  Territoty.  I  have  come 
here,  sent  by  the  secretary  of  oar  board ;  but  not  knowing  that  such  report  would  be  re- 
quested, have  not  it  with  me.  Oar  superintendent  at  DarIing;ton  has  published  a  report 
in  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afioirs,  to  which  you  might  refer.  We 
have  several  schools,  and  are  encouraged  in  our  work.  We  think  the  main  point  is  tp 
Christianize  the  Indian.  Wo  teach  them  to  farm,  teach  the  girls  house-woric,  and  to 
support  themselves. 

The  Pbksident.  In  behalf  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  board,  their  secretaries  are 
both  absent  from  tho  meeting.  They  prepared  their  report  and  will  put  it  in  the  hands 
'of  the  secretary,  General  Whittlesey,  so  that  it  will  appear  in  our  report.  Their  work 
in  the  northern  Territories  is  about  on  a  parallel  with  that  described  by  Dr.  Johns. 
They  have  fewer  districts  and  ministers.  I  was  advised  that  during  the  last  year  there 
had  been  greater  progress  in  church  and  school  work  than  in  any  other  year. 

General  Whittlbsey  here  read  Dr.  Rhoads's  report.    (Seepage — .) 

The  Pbbsidknt.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  boil  down  one  of  Dr.  Rhoads's  re- 
ports. While  I  think  of  it,  will  all  the  members  be  sure  to  write  their  names  and  ^ve 
them  to  our  secretary,  in  order  that  your  names  and  post-office  addresses  may  appear  in 
our  report. 

I  notice  that  Bishop  Wilson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  is  ber&  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  him  for  the  first  time  into  our  conference,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  him. 

Bishop  Wilson.  I  judge  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  your  time.  Our  secretauy 
has  given  you  alt  the  details.  I  have  noted  the  progress  of  ttiat  work  for  a  good  many 
years  with  much  interest  I  have  a  good  deal  of  concern  for  the  fntnreof  those  Indians. 
The  work  has  been  in  progress  a  long  time.  It  commenced  among  them  in  Alabama, 
and  has  steadily  grown  until  we  have  a  conference  organized  in  the  Indian  Territory 
withoverS.OOO  members.  Ishouldhavetaken  pleasure  inpreparingmyselfspeciallyfcff 
n  statement,  but  I  did  not  receive  the  notice  of  the  meeting  until  9  o'clock  this  morning. 
In  all  the  departments  of  the  work — the  evangelical,  the  edncational,  the  indoatrial — 
we  have  been  progressing  steadily,  with  occasional  hinderances, — the  strifes  ammg  the 
Indians  themselves,  and  some  questions  of  finance — but  in  spite  of  all  these  thinustliere 
has  been  a  steady  advance  in  the  work,  and  a  growth  that  justifies  our  claim  to  have  as 
many  Indians  under  our  care  as  can  be  fonnd  under  any  association  in  the  ooontiy.  I 
look  for  still  better  results.  We  have  the  very  advantageous  co-operation  of  the  women 
of  our  church.  They  are  doing  very  effective  and  welcome  work.  In  a  few  ;ean  oar 
educational  and  industrial  systems  will  result  in  a  great  change  for  these  tnbee. 

The  President.  We  are  glad  to  hear  these  supplementary  words.  Is  the  Pratestant 
Episcopal  Church  represent^  yet  ?  Then,  I  suppose  we  would  all  like  to  hear  from  Gen- 
eral Armstrong. 

General  Armstbono.  Just  as  I  led  Hampton  I  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Bo- 
ninin,  from  Fort  Keogh,  tolling  of  certain  Indians  on  whose  part  he  had  taken  an  ajqieal. 
They  were  eight  captive  Crows.  He  gays  they  are  fine  young  meu.  lam  trying  hereto 
Bee  if  something  can  not  be  done  for  them.  This  seems  to  be  a  chance.  An  Indian  is  never 
so  near  heaven  as  when  he  isa  prisoner  of  war.  I  hope  that  General  Marshall,  having  been 
related  to  the  Crows  officially,  will  do  something  for  them.  Wecan  takethem  to  Uimp- 
ton.  The  Government  can  give  thera  blankets,  bnt  not  teachers.  These  eiehtCromare 
thus  where  they  have  a  chance  of  picking  up  Christian  ideas.  I  think  they  will  have  a 
power  for  their  people  like  those  Sioux  from  the  massacre  in  Dakota.  That  was  the 
greatest  move  ever  mnde  for  that  nation. 

These  Indians  have  no  rights  at  all,  and  can  come  to  us  without  getting  into  a  Itln 
position  or  making  any  sacrifices.  Why  can  not  we  get  at  them  in  their  native  maobood 
as  we  do  the  blacks?  We  can  not  get  at  them  because  of  their  inability  to  hold  their  own. 
It  is  not  their  fault,  because  our  method  of  dealing  vrith'  them  has  been  deceptioo  »d 
perversion.  There  is  one  here  to-day  from  the  Omahas,  laent^,  Thomas  Sloan.  I  hopeyoa 
will  call  upon  him.  These  Montanas  will  go  back,  if  properly  taken  np,  and  reach  ttaor 
people  in  an  effective  way. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Apaches  in  Alabama.  The  young  people  went  to  Carlisle,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  them.  There  are  about  300  down  there.  This  in- 
cludes 1. 10  children.  I  got  these  facts  from  Miss  Enstis,  sent  down  there  by  ladia  of 
Boston.  She  has  seen  them,  and  the  matter  has  been  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  work  will  go  on.  She  finds  that  while  the  military  are  building  huts,  etc..  jet 
they  had  to  have  a  negro  carpenter.  One  hundred  dollars  was  necessary  to  pnt  fatm  in, 
but  she  was  in  a  position  to  say  "  Go  ahead  and  the  money  will  be  forthcoming."  TTi* 
case  of  the  men  is  hopeless.  The  land  is  not  suitable  for  farming,  on  which  we  most 
base  Indian  civilization.  Wo  can  not  teach  the  children;  and  still  they  are  faq>p7  i»  a 
good  many  ways.  We  have  at  Hampton  a  large  farm  where  we  may  lay  out  5-aae  lots, 
and  get  the  best  of  them  to  come  and  learn  how  to  do  farming  practically.  To  these 
Apaches  something  is  dne.    We  have  more  and  more  the  work  of  taking  care  of  tbe  edft- 
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cated  Indian.  Among  the  negro  it  is  different,  but  among  the  Indians  there  is  no  place 
for  an  educated  man.  The  reservation  life  is  not  healthy.  The  Government  snpports 
them.  This  artificial  position  makes  it  hard.  There  are  some  ont  there  in  good  position, 
bnt  the  white  men  are  not  friendly  and  philanthropic.  The  Indian  is  awkward,  and  they 
don't  like  to  have  him  around.  Until  there  is  a  missionaty  spirit  among  all  the  men  in 
the  Government  service,  it  will  go  very  bard  with  them.  The  Riggs  have  fonnd  ont 
how  to  train  Indians.  They  have  fonnd  that  they  mnst  give  him  a  many-sided  educa- 
tion. They  give  him  a  3-honr  lesson  a  day  in  each  shop,  so  that  he  gets  a  little  of  every- 
thing. They  have  the  right  idea.  We  have  adopted  it  at  Hampton  and  put  up  a  special 
building  for  it.  We  have  a  work-shop  for  each  trade;  in  those  we  make  them  joumey- 
men ;  bnt  in  this  we  take  every  Indian  through  several  trades,  cooiibiuing  the  techniod 
with  the  practical.  In  connection  with  this  we  send  them  north  to  Berkshire  County. 
This  is  Captain  Piatt's  plan.  We  have  been  at  it  for  ten  years.  He  sends  from  Carlisle 
150  every  summer.  We  send  about  30  a  year  to  Berkshire,  Mass.,  visiting  New  York 
City  on  the  way.  They  always  want  to  see  the  animals  in  the  park.  One  of  them, 
Mackintosh,  says,  "I  want  to  see  the  monkeys  and  the  bears;  I  want  to  see  a  civilized 
bear;  when  I  was  a  boy  they  chased  me." 

The  Pbssident.    Take  him  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 

General  Armstbono.  The  whole  business  of  the  exchange  stopped  for  a  time  when 
I  took  them  there. 

We  have  brought  together  the  statements  of  the  Berkshire  farmers,  and  have  also  the 
Indians'  comments  upon  their  employers.  They  are  generally  very  satisfactory.  The 
feeling  is  growing  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  and  it  has  done  just  as  much  good  to  the  farm- 
ers an  to  the  Indians.  One  of  the  pleasant  things  Miss  Folsolh  could  tell  us  is  how 
these  Indians  near  Barrington  conducted  theoiselves.  The  people  there  vranted  to  re- 
pair the  church  and  get  a  Bible,  and  the  boys  contributed  money  and  sent  up  a  nice, 
new  Bible.  A  letter  has  just  come  telling  of  the  feelin<j;  of  the  people  at  the  meeting 
where  the  Bible  was  presented.  There  would  be  the  same  feeling  out  West  if  the  same 
thing  could  be  done.  It  is  the  best  thing  we  do,  to  surround  them  with  civilized  insti- 
tutions. In  the  reservation  schools  the  work  must  be  done.  Bat  when  yon  come  away 
from  the  reservation  get  them  far  enough  away.  Bat  you  can't  bring  them  East  in  n 
mass.  They  won't  work  at  first.  They  have  to  be  taught  and  tried  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  then  you  can  send  them  to  a  farmer.  Yon  have  to  pick  the  farmer  as  wisely  as  you 
do  the  Indian.  There  is  a  great  want  of  intelligent  ideas;  the  central  work,  however, 
mnst  be  done.     I  wish  there  was  a  place  to  do  similar  work  at  Nashville  and  in  Ohio. 

I  want  to  indorse  what  Dr.  Shelton  said:  "You  must  win  the  heart."  In  onr  work 
if  we  do  that,  we  find  that  the  Indian  gets  an  attachment  <br  his  teacher  or  for  some 
person;  that  is  the  tie  of  civilization.  The  people  don't  understand  this.  We  find  the 
personal  tie  a  great  thing  in  our  work.  About  one-fourth  of  them  do  relapse  after  they 
go  back.  The  bad  Indians  disappoint  us  by  becoming  good,  and  the  good  ones  by  becom- 
ing bad.  It  is  through  the  heart  that  they  get  the  civilizing  influences  and  the  relation 
with  men  and  women  that  does  much  for  them.  Make  that  connection  and  yon  have 
connected  the  Indian  with  civilization  and  Christianity.  He  may  go  back  to  barbar- 
ism, bnt  even  the  worst  of  them  may  become  the  best.  We  lately  had  a  letter  from 
Black  Hawk,  who  did  not  get  along  well  with  us,  written  from  the  Iowa  penitentiary 
at  Sioux  Falls.  It  is  full  of  evidence  that  he  yielded  to  the  civilizing  influences  under 
which  he  had  come.  I  wish  you  could  read  it.  It  came  from  the  heart  of  that  Indian. 
It  is  full  of  prayer  and  devotion  and  manliness,  and  you  would  not  believe  that  an  Indian 
wrote  it.     Yon  most  get  hold  of  their  hearts. 

My  business  is  to  fight  Indian  language  at  Hampton.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
Commissioner's  order  in  regard  to  the  vernacular.  I  read  it  to  my  boys.  *  Said  I:  "No 
more  Indian  at  any  time."  They  asked  if  they  could  not  have  a  prayer-meeting  in 
Indian  if  they  did  not  know  any  English.  I  said  they  could,  but  they  must  mix  in  all 
the  English  they  could.  I  believe  in  pushing  the  English  in  all  our  schools.  But  there 
are  two  sides  to  it.  -The  great  proportion  of  them  never  can  be  reached  by  any  English. 
To  rule  it  ont  is  to  damn  them.  The  only  way  is  to  insist  that  the  English  shall  be  put 
int»  the  schools.     But  let  the  experienced  men  do  their  work  as  they  find  best. 

Dr.  Rice.  I  wonld  like  to  know — take  the  Indian  woman  with  all  the  long  ages  of 
degradation — do  you  find  it  possible  for  her  to  get  the  ideal  model  of  a  house,  with  cur- 
tains, pictures,  etc.  ?  Can  the  ideal  oonception  how  to  have  a  house  be  put  into  her 
head? 

General  Abmstrong.  Just  as  quick  as  she  can  take  any  other  idea.  We  have  seven 
cottages  for  families;  each  is  furnished  as  it  ought  to  be;  they  are  built  by  the  Indians. 
Some  of  our  ladies  have  special  care  of  them,  and  they  teach  them  things  which  open 
their  eyes  at  once.  They  get  their  breakfast  and  supper.  Dinner  is  served  at  the  main 
hall.  The  old  Dothboy  Hall  idea  is  the  one:  spell  window  and  then  go  and  wash  it. 
Give  the  Indians  object-lessons.    They  take  these  ideas  very  quickly. 
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The  President.  Mrs.  Qniiiton,  the  pr&sident  of^he  Woman's  National  Indian  Asso- 
ciation, is  here,  and  we  will  ask  lier  presently  to  say  a  few  words.  Meanwhile,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  Lieutenant  Sloan,  the  Omaha  Indian  referred  to  by  0«neiBl  Axm- 
Btrong. 

Thomas  Sloan.  I  expect  you  may  like  to  hear  something  about  the  Hampton  schooL 
You  have  heard  General  Armstrong  speak  of  manliness.  Ue  gives  the  boys  of  Hampton 
a  chance  to  exercise  their  manliness.  They  have  a  dormitory  three  stories  in  height. 
The  officers  are  Indian  students.  Their  English  is  not  perfect,  but  they  have  learned 
how  to  take  care  ot  the  building,  and  see  that  others  do  the  same.  For  the  govemmeDt 
of  that  building,  last  winter  we  had  a  council  that  had  fall  charge  of  everything  going 
on  in  the  wigwam.  They  could  try  any  student.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  marked 
improvement.  I  think  the  holidays  have  shown  this  very  plainly.  We  have  bad  here- 
tofore  some  slight  trouble,  but  none  this  year.  I  think  that  this  proves  that  the  iofla- 
ence  of  the  boys  has  a  goo<l  effect. 

In  reference  to  the  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  Indian,  that  has  had  a  good  effect. 
There  are  twelve  or  thirteen  tribes  at  Hampton.  The  nuyority  of  them  are  Sionx. 
There  is  a  sort  of  division  between  the  mixed  tribes  and  the  Sionx.  They  are  about 
equal  in  number.  The  Sioux  speak  Indian  a  great  deal,  .and  there  is  little  social  feeling, 
bnt  the  order  has  caused  this  to  disappear.  We  have  hod  the  assembly  room  enlaiged. 
It  is  always  occupied,  and  we  have  books  and  papers,  and  a  debating  society.  The 
speaking  is  entirely  in  English.  At  the  first  meeting  only  a  few  boys  could  speak  Eng- 
lish. The  first  rule  was  that  every  lK>y  that  attended  had  to  speak,  and  bad  to  speak  in 
English.  It  was  hard  at  first,  but  all  are  now  anxious  to  coDtinne  it.  Some  of  them 
are  writing  down  whut«they  want  to  say,  and  learning  it  by  heart. 

A  Membeb.  Can  yon  giv6  us  an  idea  of  the  life  of  an  Indian  boy  among  his  own 
people? 

Lieutenant  Sloan.    I  think  I  can. 

A  Member.  What  ore  his  nspinttions  and  wishes?    What  does  be  look  forward  to? 

Lieutenant  Sloan.  The  greatest  ambition  I  have  found  is  to  be  a  great  dancer,  then 
to  be  a  policeman,  and  then  to  be  a  chief  in  the  tribe.  This  has  been  the  ambition  of  all 
the  young  men  of  my  tribe.  By  being  successful  in  dancing  they  get  a  leading,  and 
from  that  they  get  to  be  a  chieftain.    I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Indian  dance. 

Dr.  Rice.  What  is  it? 

Lieutenant  Sloan.  I  would  rather  be  excused  from  giving  an  exhibition. 

In  answer  to  futher  questions,  by  different  members,  Lieutenant  Sloan  said: 

I  belong  to  the  Omabas.  I  have  traveled  a  good  deal.  I  have  had  good  advantages. 
I  was  a  sailor  for  a  year,  and  then  was  in  the  Army,  driving  a  team. 

A  Member.  Do  you  feel  that  the  severalty  act  has  caused  the  trouble  at  the  Omaha 
Reservation? 

Lieutenant  Sloan.  No,  sir;  the  trouble  with  the  Omabas  was,  that  in  the  treaty  of 
1865  they  had  promised  to  them  about  $10,U00  a  year,  and  there  was  a  bill  introdaeed 
that  went  through  the  Senate  providing  that  the  whole  amonnt  should  be  paid  at  one 
time.  This  would  have  given  some  families  $800  or  $900.  Of  course,  with  that  prospect, 
there  was  no  inducement  to  work,  and  by  lying  around  waiting  for  it  they  neglected 
their  crops,  and  when  the  fall  came  they  were  in  poor  condition.  Bnt  thisexperieooe 
has  been  good  for  them,  and  during  the  past  summer  they  have  improved.  Tbey  have 
found  that  they  can  not  depend  upon  those  things.  I  don't  think  the  Indians  wooUl ' 
starve  if  they  had  no  Government  rations. 

A  Member.  Since  they  have  no  taste  for  agriculture  or  mechanics,  what  do  the  adalts 
do  with  their  time? 

LieuteuantfiLOAN.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  spent  in  story-telling  or  in  excitement.  They 
have  little  to  interest  them.  They  have  to  create  stories,  dancing,  singing.  There  is  no 
gambling  among  the  Oniahas. 

A  Member.  What  are  your  expectations  in  life? 

Lieutenant  SLOAN.  My  plan  is  to  get  as  thorough  an  education  as  possible;  I  want  to 
be  prepared  to  take  a  position  in  a  Government  school,  but  I  want  to  be  independent  of 
that.  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  in  the'Iudian  Territory  rather  than  back  to  my  own 
people;  there  are  many  who  liitve  had  good  advantages  among  us  and  are  doing  well. 

(ieiiond  Armstrong.  Do  Indians  educated  at  the  East  desire  to  go  back? 

Lientennnt  Sloan.  I  think,  where  the  proper  influences  are  brought  to  bcir  npon 
them,  they  are  anxious  to  help  their  people.     Many  of  them  who  have  not  felt  the 
"hrtstinn  spirit  are  anxious  to  come  back,  after  going  to  their  tribes,  and  learn  somethiiu; 
'  'ip  their  people. 

''AINTer.  There  was  a  delegation  here  this  last  week  asking  that  those  annai- 
bt  bo  lumped  and  the  money  paid  to  them.  Does  that  represent  the  larger  part 
topio? 

MDt  Sloan.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  wish  to  obtain  the  money. 
VUDBNT.  Quite  naturally. 
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General  Abustbono.  Sloan  represents  a  few  who  are  worthy  of  better  advantages 
than  we  could  give  him.  There  are  two  like  him  (naminf;  them)  more  capable  than  the 
nugority  for  whom  the  Government  will  do  nothing.  The  Government  will  not  send 
them  to  normal  schools.  Among  the  blacks  at  the  Sooth  the  leadership  of  a  few  is  a 
great  thing.  We  want  the  same  thing  among  the  Indians.  The  Government  gives  $125 
per  year  to  two  who  are  studying  medicine  in  Philadelphia.    ' 

Mis.  Quinton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  I  want  to  give  an  illustration  abont  the 
hearts  of  Indian  women.  One  of  our  women  wanted  all  the  flounces  and  ruffles  on  her 
dress  jost  like  her  white  sistets.  In  one  of  the  Indian  women's  homes  we  found  lots  of 
little  bits  of  civilization.  Such  a  question  was  asked  of  one  of  the  Indian  husbands. 
He  said,  "Oh,  Indian  women  just  like  other  women."  They  want  homes  that  are 
beautifol.    The  standard  of  beauty  varies,  of  course,  but  they  are  not  slow  to  see  it. 

We  have  been  busily  at  work  making  public  sentiment,  in  the  usual  lines.  The  so- 
ciety has  grown.  Ten  new  States  have  entered  the  work.  We  have  21  new  branches, 
7  in  the  South.  Besides  the  lines  of  work  for  making  public  sentiment,  the  home  mis- 
sionary work  has  been  going  forward.  .We  have  spent  abont  $11,000.  We  have  made 
DO  effort  to  gather  money,  but  lately  the  money  h&s  (»me  in.  The  home-bnilding  work 
was  introduced  by  General  Armstrong.  We  built  two  cottages  at  Hampton.  At  the 
next  annual  meeting  after  bnildiug  tbete  cottages,  that  department  of  work  was  adopted. 
Mrs.  Kinney,  of  Connecticut,  has  charge  of  it.  Four  more  cottages  have  been  built,  and 
loans  have  been  mxtde  to  eight  or  nine  Indians  for  repairing  their  homes.  Seven  of  these 
loans  liavo  been  returned  in  part  These  homes  on  the  reservations  are  centers  of  light 
and  civilization.  'They  are  said  to  be  models  for  white  people  to  follow.  The  missionary 
work  has  been  in  our  hands  abont  three  years. 

It  came  up  in  answer  to  an  outcry  for  help  for  the  needy.  Over  and  over  again  we 
had  appeals  for  help.  We  bad  to  return  them  without  help.  But  after  a  time  we- 
started  this  work.  Seveu  mission  stations  have  been  attempted  and  work  has  been  done 
in  this  way.  Directly  and  indirectly  11  new  Indian  missions  have  grown  out  of  this 
work.  Our  ladies  have  gone  to  churches  and  gathered  new  funds  and  awakened  new 
interest.  One chnrch  became  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  anew  mission.  For 
our  national  society  we  have  a  station  near  Rosebud,  with  a  Sioux  missionary  there. 
This  is  supported  by  the  New  York  branch.  A  new  station  has  been  begun  at  Fort 
Hall;  Idaho,  supported  by  our  Connecticut  branch.  There  is  a  new  mission  among  the 
Omahas.  It  is  the  first  time  that  our  committee  has  ever  opened  a  mission  on  any  res- 
ervation. It  will  be  in  a  central  point,  and  was  much  needed.  We  have  many  friends 
and  advisers  on  the  reservation.  We  feel  that  the  one  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  heart 
of  the  Indian.  We  must  get  Christian  principle  into  the  man.  The  wild  man  is  then 
gone.  Therefore  this  work  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  the  association  deeply.  We 
believe  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God,  and  so  we  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
plant  that  gospel  in  places  where  it  is  not  now.  The  women  of  the  association  have 
adopted  Mr.  Dawes'  idea  of  sending  Christian  fiirmeis  to  live  among  the  Indians,  taking 
land  in  severalty.  Details  have  not  yet  been  settled.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  a  prac- 
ticable scheme.  It  is  the  essential  idea  in  our  mission  work  to  set  up  model  homes  and 
give  such  aid  as  they  need  industrially,  etc.  We  feel  that  there  could  be  better  co-opera- 
tion among  the  friends  of  Indians.  When  there  are  great  needs,  a  general  conference 
abont  them  would  be  serviceable.  The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  and  the  various 
religious  societies,  through  their  representatives,  could  occasionally  confer  and  make  a 
united  effort  Our  question  is,  What  shall  we  do  for  the  direct  help  of  the  Indian?  A 
great  deal  is  being  done,  but  more  can  be  done  with  more  conference.  We  must  also 
pay  the  debts  due  the  Indians.  How  they  shall  be  paid  is  n  question,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  all  friends  of  Indians  could  expend  a  good  deal  of  time  on  that  line.  The  Indian 
has  money.  There  are  vast  sums  due  him.  They  want  a  final  settlement  in  order  that 
they  may  buy  their  own  stock,  tools,  houses,  and  churches.  This  is  just  what  the 
Omahas  said :  "We  don't  ask  ontside  people  to  help  us,  if  we  could  get  our  own  money." 

The  conference  then  took  a  recess  until  3  p.  m. 

Met  pursnant  to  adjournment  at  3  p.  m. 

The  Pbbsident.  At  the  Mohonk  conference  there  was  much  discussion  touching  legis- 
lation which  might  be  needed  supplementing  the  Dawes  bill,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  such  a  bill,  to  be  sijbmitted  to  the  friends  of  the  Indians.  Professor 
Thayer,  of  Harvard;  Mr.  Abbott,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia,  were 
4m  that  committee.  Mr.  Stimpson,  a  Boston  lawyer,  has  been  working  with  that  com- 
mittee.    We  will  now  hear  from  them. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  I  will  leave  it  to  Mr.  Stimpson.  There  was  a  pretty  strong  feeling 
that  some  further  legislation  was  needed,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  Indians  a  chance  to 
obtain  justice,  which  they  do  not  now  possess.  This  committee  was  appointed  with  in- 
stractionstodranght  abill  which  might  be  introduced  in  to  Congress.in  order  to  accomplish 
the  deaired  object,    .^U  that  I  wis^  to  say  now  is  th^t  a  gre^t  an^ount  of  time  and  ef' 
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ort  has  been  expended,  especially  by  the  two  distingoished  lawyers  who  were  my  ool- 
leagues.  They  thonght  it  might  have  been  reported,  having  reached  a  maturestage,  and 
through  Mr.  Stimpsoa's  labors  it  has  been  put  into  the  form  of  a  bill.  Bnt  a  farther 
examination  of  it  leads  to  the  impression  that  perhaps  some  farther  care  ought  to  be  be- 
stowed npon  it  before  it  is  made  public.  There  may  be  some  practical  defects.  At  all 
events  some  prominent  persons  are  desirous  of  going  over  it  carefully  before  presenting 
it.    Bat  Mr.  Stimpaon  will  give  a  little  outline. 

Mr.  Stimpson.  I  shall  merely  try  to  state  a  few  of  the  things  we  have  tried  to  do.  It 
is  very  long  and  it  is  oat  of  the  question  to  read  it.  We  have  had  the  assistance  of 
Mayor  Prince,  of  Boston.     I  Will  read  the  first  clause  entire. 

Mr.  Stimpson  read  extracts  from  the  bill,  with  comments,  and  then  said:  "The  gen- 
eral object  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  to  get  the  Indians  into  the  habit  of  living  in  a  civil- 
ized state,  and  of  having  some  protection  for  them,  and  giving  them  that  protection  till 
they  have  become  citizens.  It  may  be  five  years  or  twenty,  bnt  they  wUl  have  their 
courts  and  rights  of  all  kinds,  and  ofScers  to  protect  those  rights,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  thus  gain  the  experience  necessary  lor  them  to  become  State  citizens  when 
that  period  has  elapsed." 

Colonel  Tappan.  Does  it  provide  for  making  the  Indian  a  competent  witaess? 

Mr.  Stimpson.  It  does;  there  is  special  power  given  in  this  bill  to  the  President  to 
veto  any  State  law  which  he  thinks  is  iniquitous  to  the  Indians.  Also  special  machinery 
by  which  "  the  next  fk'iend"  is  to  certify  to  the  existence  of  such  a  law. 

The  Presidknt.  This  received  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at  Mohonk,  and  has  had  the 
close  attention  of  the  committee.  It  is  a  difficult,  delicate  job  to  form*a  law  which  ve 
thought  had  no  defect.  Itshouldreceive  the  attention  of  several.  I  was  going  to  sag- 
gest  that  it  might  i>e  well  to  ansnciate  with  that  committee  two  or  three  from'tbis  body, 
someoue  from  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  someone  from  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  so  that  we  may  put  withthat  committee  some  gentlemen  who  have  bad  a 
good  deal  of  experience  iu  Indian  nfiiiirs.  They  may  be  able  with  this  bill  tofnme 
something  to  receive  onr  approval.  If  the  conference  would  approve  snch  addition  to 
the  committee,  or  authorize  its  appointment,  I  think  it  might  be  very  well. 

Mr.  Stbieby.  I  move  that  such  a  committee  be  appointed. 

The  Pkesioekt.  Suppose  we  appoint  one  or  more  from  the  Women's  Indian  Amh 
ciatiou.  A  woman  on  the  floor  this  morning  suggested  some  excellent  points  of  law. 
1  suggest  that  we  ask  Dr.  Khoades,  and  Mrs.  Quinton,  and  that  we  send  fNwn  tbe  boaid 
Dr.  Gates  and  Colonel  McMichael,  of  New  York.  They  could  associate  witJi  the  Bosteo 
people  and  at  some  time  in  the  future  prepare  a  bill  we  could  all  agree  upon.  If  then 
is  no  objection,  we  will  consider  them  as  added. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  member.  Mayor  Prince,  of  Boston,  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Pbesident.  We  did  not  reach  the  Indian  Bights  Association  in  oar  reparts  this 
momiog.      Mr.  Garrett  is  of  that  association,  and  probably  familiar  with  their  work. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  I  bod  no  thonght  of  making  any  report.  I  suppose  there  is  no  use  in 
regretting  that  my  eolleagues  are  not  here,  the  president  and  the  secretary.  They  could 
give  a  clear  idea  of  it  The  Indian  Bights  Association  has  been  engaged  daring  the 
I)ast  year  in  efforts  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  right  direction  by  a  wide  dMCBi- 
ination  of  printed  matter  and  by  circulars,  leaflets,  and  pamphlets.  Some  of  them  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Welch,  and  others  by  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Painter 
have  made  extended  visits  to  the  Indian  country,  Mr.  Painter's  two  visitB  extending  to 
California,  having  special  reference  to  the  Mission  Indians.  Mr.  Harrison  made  aa  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  Northwest,  an  account  of  which  is  in  a  pamphlet  which  kas 
been  distributed  and  sent  to  most  of  you.  Mr.  Welch  has  been  deeply  impreocd  of 
late  with  the  belief  that  no  thorough  reform  of  the  Indian  service  is  going  to  take  plass 
until  there  is  some  reform  in  the  methods  of  the  service.  It  is  essential  that  the  dril- 
service  law  be  extended  to  the  bureau.  The  President  has  been  interviewed  npootiie 
subject;  he  listened  very  attentively,  but  nothing  was  heiutl  from  him.  Within  a  fcw 
weeks  another  visit  was  paid  to  him.  We  have  been  so  convinoed  by  the  strong  tmu- 
ances  of  interest  in  civil-service  reform  that  .the  President  has  made  that  it  seemed  to 
us  that  he  could  hardly  contradict  his  record  and  decline  to  do  what  seemed  to  bemHir 
festly  necessary  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indian  service.  At  the  lat«  visit  be  shaMd 
a  little  impatience  nt  first.  He  wanted  to  know  why  we  did  not  find  men  to  go  oatw 
agents  for  the  salaries  given.  In  response  to  that,  instances  were  given  to  hun  «■  ft* 
spot  in  which  that  had  been  done  and  no  attention  paid  to  it.  He  was  also  remiadaltf 
the  large  number  of  removals  made,  and  the  way  in  which  their  places  had  been  i^ 
plied  by  others  who  had  been  shown  to  be  unfit.  The  President  could  not  deay  of  «f 
these  statements.  A  letter  prepared  at  his  request  was  handed  him,  giringliintst 
number  of  other  instances  in  which  bad  changes  had  been  made.  We  were  ir"*^ 
for  some  time,  but  I  think  it  was  the  day  after  the  New  York  election,  and  in  t 
loom  was  a  large  number  pf  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  wanted  to  ^oi^vABlBto  A^ 
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President  on  tho  result.  It  was  au  illustration  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  urging  upon  him  any  such  thing.  I  believe  the  President  has  had  an  interest 
in  civil-service  reform,  certainly  when  he  entered  office.  I  can  see  great  difficulties 
sorrounding  him  now.  However,  we  have  at  his  request  bad  prepared  a  detailed  list 
of  suggestions  tliat  officers  might  be  placed  under  the  civil-service  law  and  the  exam- 
ination to  which  tbey  might  be  subjected.  No  auswer  has  been  received.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  vernacular  order,  we  can  hardly  look  lor  anything  from  that  quarter.  I 
think  that  that  committee  went  just  as  far  as  they  could.  Tbey  trenched  on  <lelicacy 
almost  in  their  i'nggestious.  lie  received  them  all  courteously,  I  am  bound  to  say. 
That  is  the  last  action  the  Indian  Uights  Association  has  taken  in  the  year. 

The  Pbesident.  That  poor  little  wait  of  civil-service  reform,  what  a  struggle  it  has 
had  to  get  into  existence,  most  of  the  time  in  a  state  of  swoon  since  its  birth.  It  is  like 
that  poor  girl  of  whom  it  was  said: 

Our  very  hopes  belled  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied; 
We  thought  her  dyingr  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

Will  Prof.  Painter  give  ns  a  r^umdof  the  work  of  his  association  ? 

Mr.  Paintkr.  I  have  been  here  during  the  session  of  Ciongress,  looking  after  the 
matters  affecting  Indian  legislation.  Since  Congress  adjourned  I  have  been  out  to  the 
West  visiting  some  of  the  reservations  and  looking  into  some  matters,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  of  more  general  interest  to  speak  of  the  visit  and  what  I  saw  than  of  any 
work  here.  As  I  was  starting  out  I  called  on  the  President  and  told  him  where  I  was 
going,  and  he  asked  me  to  look  into  certain  matters  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  report 
to  him.  He  asked  me  to  see  the  Secretary,  and  I  did  so,  and  he  made  me  a  personal  re- 
qoest  of  the  same  character,  especially  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  the  new  territory, 
and  the  removal  of  the  Indians  into  Oklahoma,  opening  up  land  occupied  at  present  by 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoea,  feeling  that  they  have  some  difficulties,  and  the  Indians 
west  of  there  were  on  an  executive-order  reservation,  and  might  be  removed.  I  reported 
that  we  had  better  violate  obligations  with  reference  to  ^he  vacant  land  than  moral  ob- 
ligations and  legal  obligations  with  reference  to  people  who  are  taking  root.  I  think 
the  friends  of  the  Indians  should  wisely  resist  till  efforts  that  are  being  made  and  will 
be  made  to  remove  these  Indians.  They  are  taking  rootand  have  a  right  to  stay  there. 
We  gave  them  by  treaty  a  reservation  north  of  this,  and'  then  found  we  had  norigfit 
to  give  it  to  t^em.  And  then,  by  executive  order,  we  gave  them  the  one  where  they 
now  are ;  but  we  have  never  annulled  the  treaty  by  which  we  gave  them  the  other.  In 
r^;ard  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  Territory,  they  were  on  the  whole  very 
deplorable.  The  schools  are  overcrowded  and  very  badly  managed.  The  school  at  Otoe 
was  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  It  seems  to  be  doing  most  excellent  work,  but, 
with  this  exception,  I  did  not  tind  much  good  in  the  Government  schools.  There  was 
one  pretty  good  school  at  Wichita,  under  Mr.  Collins,  but  he  has  shared  the  fate  of  most 
good  employes.  He  was  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  majority  of  the 
schools  I  found  exceedingly  poorly  equipped.  The  schools  are  overcrowded.  Take 
that  at  Pawnee.  '  At  one  time  they  had  10.5  children.  There  are  32  boys  and  these 
were  crowded  into  six  beds.  The  number  was  reduced  to  85  when  the  measles  broke 
out,  and  the  clerk  in  charge  at  the  subagency  told  me  that  the  superintendent  called 
the  parents  together  and  said  they  must  take  the  children  home.  As  the  physician 
said,  «n  a  cruel  March  day,  when  the  fever  was  out  upon  the  children,  he  "  fired  them 
ont."  '  The  mothers  carried  them  on  their  backs,  and  some  of  them  died  on  the  way. 
Forty  oat  of  8S  died.  The  doctor  said  that  over  30  died.  The  superintendent  admits 
that  23  or  24  died.  The  character  of  the  employ^  that  have  been  sent  there  may 
be  truthfully  represented  by  what  a  Senator  told  me  yesterday.  There  was  a  Meth- 
odist minister  who  was  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  His  wife  was  employed  as  a 
seamtress.     The  condition  of  his  being  there  was  that  his  wife  should  receive  a  salary. 

A  new  agent  said  that  he  was  not  going  to  have  any  of  those. Methodist  ministers 

about  his  agency.  He  struck  off  the  wife's  name  and  sent  the  missionary  away.  This 
is  very  largely  the  character  of  the  employes  at  most  of  the  posts  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  teachers,  superintendents,  and  agents  do  not  represent  such  phases  of  our  Christi- 
anity and  civilization  as  we  wish  to  have  introduced.  There  are  honorable  exceptions, 
bat  they  am  few.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  deterioration  in  the  force  engaged  in 
tiie  Indian  service. 

I  went  to  California  and  looked  after  the  Mission  Indians.  We  have  been  conduct- 
ing soine  actions  for  the  Indians  against  whom  ejectment  suits  have  been  brought.  I 
Jbnnd  also  that  on  some  of  the  reservations  intruders  bad  gone  in.  I  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent last  fall  that  he  could  not  do  some  things  such  as  the  rights  of  those  Indian 
liyaira;  that  mast  be  done  by  Congress.    Bat  there  are  reservations  there  set  apart  by 
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(he  Goveroroeut  for  the  Indians.  White  men  had  settled  there  and  driven  the  Indians 
iivray,  and  it  was  for  him  to  say  that  they  must  be  cleared  out.  He  said  they  ekrald 
ff>.  He  issned  an  order  for  the  removal  of  intruders  fh>m  the  Capitan  Grande  Keseiva- 
tion.  There  was  some  delay  and  postponement,  and  I  went  to  see  about  it^  I  foand 
that  petitions  had  been  sent  in  that  they  be  allowed  to  stay,  representing  that  they  were 
good  men,  and  that  there  was  plenty  of  land  for  everybody.  I  said  to  the  President 
that  the  land  all  lay  along  two  little  streams.  The  whites  had  all  of  that.  There  wu 
hnt  little  of  it.  As  to  there  being  bnt  few  Indians  there,  when  a  white  man  said  an 
Indian  must  go  he  generally  went.  The  military  were  instructed  to  put  the  intmdei^ 
off.  Since  then  I  have  been  there.  The  agent  said  yes,  they  had  1>een  put  off.  But  he 
said  the  Indians  had  not  gone  back.  I  went  over  to  see  about  it.  I  foundtliatoaeiiuui 
who  some  years  ago  had  routed  the  privile^eof  keeping  bees,  showed  the  Indian  a  patent 
for  the  land,  and  the  Indian  had  gone.  Their  burying-gronnd  was  on  this  ranch.  They 
could  not  go  near  it.  The  man  bad  opened  a  liquor-saloon  in  the  house;  he  had  remofed 
that  about  a  qoartar  of  a  mile  away,  and  that  was  the  only  removal  that  had  been  made 
in  clearing  the  reservation.  His  stock  was  all  on  the  ranch,  and  there  were  five  saloons 
on  the  reservation.  A  water  company  was  building  a  flume  across  the  reservation  fi>r 
the  white  men.  I  found  the  agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  gave  him  the  munes 
of  parties,  saw  General  Miles  and  asked  for  troops,  and  they  were  sent  over.  When  I 
came  from  Los  Angeles  they  had  seven  men  in  jail  for  a  state's-prison  offense.  We  have 
made  alittj^starttowardsclearing  that  reservation.  Ido  notdoubt  the  Preeident'sgood 
intentions,  and  those  of  our  late  Secretary,  but  between  the  issuance  of  the  order  and 
its  execution,  at  such  great  distances  there  are  a  great  many  unreliable  people,  and  the 
good  intentions  of  the  President  are  not  carried  out.  I  am  always  driven  to  my  cranky 
postion  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  with  the  machinery  we  Imve.  It 
comes  back  to  this,  that  the  churches  have  got  to  do  this  work.  If  we  can  notgetitont 
of  political  control,  I  see  no  chance  for  this  work  of  Christian  civilization,  except  as  the 
churches  may  do  it.  There  are  counteracting  influences.  I  do  not  know  where  they 
are,  but  there  are  seme.  There  is  somewhere  an  influence  that  is  antagonistic,  and  that 
is  interfering  largely  with  this  work. 

The  President.  Nevertheless,  we  make  progress  in  spite  of  all  these  things.  VTe 
shoald  have  been  twice  as  far  ahead  if  we  had  had  the  right  instrumentalities.  For  jonr 
comfort,  let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  frt>m  the  report  this  day  made  by  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners. 

(The  president  here  read  the  table  on  page  11.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davis,  of  Boston,  expected  to  be  here  and  give  as  a  report  on  a  visit  among 
the  Dakota  Indians.    I  have  the  following  letter  from  him: 

"32  Seabs  Building,  Boston,  January  12,  1888. 

"MyDeab  Sib:  Upto  thelasthonrto-dayl  have  beenstrivingtosecnrereleaseftom 
pressing  duty  and  attend  your  meeting  to-morrow,  according  to  General  Whittlesqr'a 
kind  invitation.  Disappointed  in  this,  I  dispatch  this  letter  by  express  to  lay  before 
your  board  a  matter  that  needs  careful  attention. 

' '  When  visiting  the  Dakota  reservations  in  October,  I  found  that  in  the  iJlotment  of  lands 
on  the  Yankton  Reservation  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  timber  lands  granted,  and 
since  I  left  the  jMlicy  of  reserving  the  woodland  has  been  more  fully  developed,  the 
agents  trying  to  make  the  Indians  more  contented  by  appealing  to  the  tribal  spirit,  say- 
ing it  would  be  much  better  to  own  it  in  common. 

' '  This  is  of  course  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  severalty  law,  and  the  general  policy  of 
the  Government  to  substitute  individual  for  tribal  interest.  And  the  Indians  ate  be- 
ginning to  be  more  suspicions  that  it  is  part  of  a  plan  for  the  whites  to  have  the  bod 
by  and  by,  and  they  will  burn  it  all  off  rather  than  permit  that.  They  say  that  the 
agent  tells  them  the  Commissioner  orders  them  thus  to  reserve  the  woodland. 

"Just  here  let  me  say  that  the  whole  management  in  the  iutrodnctoiy  work  of  aDol- 
'  ment,  ending  in  the  calling  in  of  troops,  was  utterly  unnecessary  and  foolish,  and  ttis  I 
know  from  sources  entirely  Independent  of  the  missionaries  at  the  agency.  And  cowed 
as  the  Indians  are  by  that  exhibition  of  force,  following  up  the  exhibition  of  domineer- 
ing temper  on  the  part  of  Inspector  Bannister,  it  is  the  more  urgent  that  we  v<hcc  a  pfo- 
test  for  them  and  ascertain  whether  instructions  have  gone  forth  from  the  Departoeat 
to  reserve  the  woodland,  or  private  interest  has  secured  this  action. 

' '  Please  have  a  vigorous  committee  care  for  this.    I  have  delayed  too  long  in  the  eCtet 
to  come  myself  to  write  more.     With  regards  to  all  the  friends  gathered, 
"Yours,  truly, 

"J.  W.  Davw. 

"CfenWli.C(ttXO^  B.  FlSK,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissionen," 
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Colonel  McMiCHAEL.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Painter  whether  he  can  give  us 
a  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  this  letter.  We  have  a  very  enoonra^ng  law,  bnt  its 
osefnlness  will  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  executed.  We  should,  I  think,  in- 
quire as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  lands  are  allotted,  as  indicating  .the  spirit  of  the 
GoTemment  toward  the  Indian.  It  is  important  that  we  should  live  up  to  our  contract. 
I  address  my  inquiry  to  Mr.  Painter,  because  I  like  the  candid  spirit  in  which  he  tells 
ns  facts,  even  if  they  are  not  all  pleasant. 

The  Pbesioknt.  Mr.  Painter,  can  you  give  us  some  unpleasant  statements  about 
this? 

Mr.  Paintsb.  I  don't  like  to  be  in  an  unpleasant  position  always.  When  the  bill 
was  before  the  President  I  bad  an  interview  with  him,  and  said  that  the  association  had 
been  anzions  to  pass  this  law,  and  it  was  the  last  bill  with  the  Indians  as  far  as  land  was 
concerned.  We  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  to  any  extent.  We  would  designate 
the  best  reservations  on  which  to  begin  the  work.  We  would  send  some  one  there  to 
look  after  the  service,  and  after  the  allotmenis,  to  see  that  the  good  land  was  not  reserved 
for  the  white  man,  but  given  to  the  Indians.  We  would  co-operate  in  making  it  a  suc- 
cess in  any  way  we  could. .  He  thanked  me,  and  two  months  afterwards  I  called  and 
found  that  he  had  remembered  what  I  said,  and  said,  "I  intend  to  hold  your  friends  re- 
sponsible for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  you  have  made."  He  said  he  wished  to  move 
slowly.  He  has  asked  for  the  nomination  of  persons  suitable  to  do  this  work,  and  nomi- 
nations have  been  made.  The  Department  has  accepted  two  of  them,  but  other  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  without  our  knowing  anything  about  them.  How  good  men  they 
are  I  do  not  know.  Miss  Fletoher  was  sent  out,  and  three  others  that  we  knew  about. 
The  President  has  gone  much  faster  than  he  intended  to  go.  I  think  the  pressure  has 
been  very  great  and  urgent  from  the  frontiersmen  to  open  up  these  reservations.  I  think 
the  allotments  have  been  made  complete  on  only  one  reservation,  and  everything  has 
been  done  very  satisfactorily  indeed  to  the  Depa{tment  and  to  the  Indians,  and  those 
who  nominated  him — Mr.  Lightner.  We  are  very  desirous  that  he  should  be  sent  into 
Southern  Colorado  to  allot  the  lands  to  the  Utes.  We  feel  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  in  re- 
gard to  this.  It  is  a  critical  point  now,  and  all  that  can  be  done  to  hold  the  Department 
and  the  Executive  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  country  for  the  honesty  of  this  work 
should  be  done,  and  at  once.  I  think  when  the  spring  opens  that  this  work  will  go  for- 
ward with  more  rapidity. 

The  Peesidknt.  It  may  interest  yon  to  listen  to  what  the  board  will  say  to-day  in 
their  report.     We  have  been  watehing  this  very  carefully. 

(The  president  then  quoted  from  page  6  of  the  report.) 

Colonel  McMiCHAEL.  The  answer  that  was  made  to  the  Inquiry  is  very  hopeful  and 
encouraging,  and  especially  in  the  description  of  the  attitude  of  the  President  upon  this 
subject.  We  can  all  understand  that  in  his  position  many  subjects  are  brought  to  his 
attention,  and  with  great  earnestness,  and  where  he  has  exhibited  such  a  iriendly  spirit, 
could  we  not  strengthen  that  purpose  by  our  expression  in  this  general  conference,  of 
interest  that  we  felt  in  the  subject,  and  perhaps  formulate  some  agency  in  the  way  of  a 
committee  that  should  exist  during  the  year,  to  inquire  and  assist  in  that  matter,  so  that 
we  might  manifest,  not  merely  the  interest  of  the  board,  but  that  very  large  constitu- 
ency of  the  people  that  is  so  ably  and  influentially  represented  here.  In  this  way  we 
might  give  response  to  that  expression  which  was  given  to  you.  I  do  not  propose  to  for- 
molato  a  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  simply  suggest  this  that  it  may  make  this  giv- 
ing of  land  in  severalty  one  of  the  subjects  for  the  committee  to  consider. 

The  President.  The  business  committee  are  now  considering  something  to  submit  to 
ns.  Will  Colonel  McMichael  go  in  and  see  them,  and  suggest  something  of  that  sort  to 
them? 

At  Mohonk  we  instituted  a  new  thing,  a  bureau  of  information.  Miss  Dawes  was 
constituted  that  bureau.  She  was  to  receive  such  information  as  she  could,  to  hear  and 
answer  all  inquiries  from  any  quarter  touching  Indian  affairs.  I  see  Miss  Dawes  is 
present,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  it  is  coming  on.  It  was  the  last  piece  of 
fnroitnre  we  put  in. 

Hiss  Dawes.  The  bureau  is  rather  shaky,  and  the  drawers  don't  open  very  well.  I 
have  fonnd  it  to  mean  that  I  should  give  my  advice  in  all  quarters  where  it  was  not 
wanted,  which  I  have  always  done.  I  did  not  expect  to  give  a  report,  but  knowing  that 
Goieral  Fisk  is  always  calling  on  one  for  the  unexpected,  I  have  brought  some  figures 
with  me. 

Fifteen  societies  have  applied  to  me  for  work.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
tiiem  into  closer  relation  with  the  work  to  be  done.  The  results  corroborate  the  im- 
pression that  led  to  this  section  of  the  work.  They  all  say:  We  have  a  society  rather 
W«ale,>mnd  if  thagr  had  an  object  to  work  for  they  would  take  more  interest  in  it. 

Five  individOids  and  three  Sunday  schools  have  also  applied  for  work.  One  of  the 
•o^etiea  was  that  pf  Vassar  College.    Another  instance  was  that  of  a  lady  who  had  a 
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dass  of  boys  to  pat  into  commnnication  with  Indian  boys.  Two  men  have  applied  fo 
Indian  boys  to  work  on  the  farm.  Two  ladies  wished  to  be  misedonaries,  and  wantedto 
know  where  they  should  go.  All  these  cases  were  put  in  communication  with  the  work 
they  desired.  The  letters  came  to  me  from  all  over  the  country.  Besides  these,  I  bait 
been  requested  to  give  information  in  reference  to  educational  work,  indnstrial  schoeb, 
the  proper  conduct  of  educational  institutions,  difference  between  the  Indian  Bif^ia 
Association  and  the  Defense  Association,  and  many  other  things  of  which  I  know  natb- 
ing.  Many  of  them  were  referred  to  Captain  Pratt,  General  Armstrong,  Mis.  Qaioton, 
the  Misses  Groodale,  Miss  Fletcher,  some  of  the  Indian  agents,  eta  The  agents  reply 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  Among  the  various  things  that  have  been  done,  two  socie- 
ties have  been  referred  to  the  Albuquerque  school,  and  did  something  for  it;  seven  Chrat- 
mas  boxes  were  sentont.  Th  rough  Miss  Fletcher  some  very  generous  oontiibntions  wen 
sent  to  the  Winnebagoes.  The  Indian  Rights  Association  promised  some  money  to  her, 
but  we  have  not  yet  beard  definitely  from  them. 

The  President.  It  is  a  very  promising  concern. 

Miss  Dawes.  Three  hundr^  and  fifty  dollars  has  been  collected  fbr  an  Epiaaoi«iin 
boarding-school.  The  Turtle  Mountain  Indians,  partly  through  the  bureau  of  inftr- 
mation  and  largely  through  Miss  Dewey's  efforts,  have  bad  ten  barrels  of  clothing  sent 
them  and  ten  more  are  on  the  way.  The  agent  writes  of  fche  receipt  of  ten  barrels  and  the 
expected  receipt  of  the  other  barrels.  Besides  this,  (3,000  bad  been  appropriated  forfood 
for  these  Indians.  So  I  think  you  may  be  assured  of  their  comfort  during  tjiis  winter. 
The  correspondence  of  this  bureau  has  been  very  large.  I  am  continually  in  receiptor 
these  letters.    I  shall  be  very  glad  if  yon  will  advertise  me  as  widely  as  yon  can. 

It  is  customaiy  to  make  a  report  of  expenses.  The  expenses  of  this  buVeau  have  been 
13.37. 

The  President.  We  are  all  very  grateful  for  this  work,  and  to  see  that  there  is  entire 
harmony  in  the  management  of  the  bureau.  I  am  delighted  that  so  great  sncoess  has 
followed  the  establishment  of  it.     Is  the  business  committee  prepared  to  report? 

General  Armstrong.  The  committee  have  to  report  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  this  committee  have  examined  with  great  satisfaction  the  three  follow- 
ing bills  prepared  and  introduced  by  Senators  Dawes  and  Teller,  and  your  committee 
refer  them  to  this  conference  for  examination  and  indorsement,  if  approv^  of  by  yon." 

General  Armstrong  first  read  S.  1095,  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  Indian  children."  *    > 

Dr.  Childs.  Is  five  years  long  enough  to  do  justice  to  Indians  token  at  eight  yean  oi 
age? 

General  Arhstbonq.  Well,  sir,  theyoughttobeundersnbjectionfyomrixtoei^teeiL 
No  consecutive  education  could  be  put  into  five  years.  The  bill  proposes  to  ihmidi  the 
Indian  with  an  intellectual  outfit.  I  think  a  good  school  maintained  for  nine  or  tea 
months  in  the  year  for  five  years  will  give  them  the  mental  part  of  an  edncation.  Tlie 
industrial  part  should  be  kept  in  hand  all  the  time. 

Dr.  Chii.ds.  If  you  take  a  native  American  boy  at  six  years  of  age  and  give  him  five 
years'  education,  you  don't  make  much  of  him. 

The  President.  Senator  Dawes  is  present;  we  shonld  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Senator  Dawes.  After  you  get  through. 

The  Conference  then  unanimously  recommended  the  passage  of  the  bill,  BndaAersome 
discussion,  S.  1227,  entitled  '  'A  bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  saperinteadent  of 
Indian  schools  and  prescribing  his  duties,"  was  approved. 

S.  928,  entitled  '  'A  bill  in  relation  to  marriage  between  white  men  and  Indian  women," 
was  then  read. 

Senator  Dawes.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  that  bill  has  created  a  great  nm- 
pus  in  the  Five  Nations,  and  they  have  caused  great  opposition  to  be  made  to  it.  And 
the  committee  have  been  induced,  in  order  to  get  the  bill  through  Congress,  to  exeept 
the  Five  Nations  from  its  operation.  This  sort  of  business  has  been  carried  on  aBSOB^ 
the  Five  Nations  more  than  anywhere  else,  and  they  by  treaty  have  had  conceded  to 
them  by  the  United  States  an  autonomy  which  none  of  the  other  b-ibes  have,  and  the 
United  States  is  not  yet  prepared  to  legislate  for  them.  It  is  fast  coming  to  that  peiat, 
and  very  soon  we  shaU  have  to  deal  with  them  as  we  deal  with  other  parties.  It  faas 
been  thought  by  the  committee  not  wise  to  raise  a  qnestion  all  admitted  to  interftra 
with  their  autonomy  and  so  get  all  the  good  there  is  in  the  bill.  Therefore  the  esai- 
mittee  have  decided  not  to  have  it  objectionable  to  the  five  tribes.  We  are  all  the 
time  temporizing;  we  find  it  necessary.  While  it  is  proposed  to  except  them,  it  is  aot 
because  they  ought  to  be  excepted,  but  on  the  ground  that  if  yon  can't  get  •□  ymi 
ought  to  get,  get  all  you  can. 

Bishop  WiLsoK.  I  regret  to  hear  that  that  exception  is  made  for  several  fSMom.  tat 
the  first  place,  that  line  of  movement  has  gone  quite  fhr' enough  among  those  ladtawa, 
It  is  not  only  harmful  to  them,  but  to  their  prospects.  It  threatens  .them  with  »  eloH 
of  thingB  that  might  aerionaly  impair  them.    It  is  hardly  an  interfereace  with  tboir 
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ri((hto  or  aatonomy.  It  takes  hold  upon  t)ie  white  men,  not  the  lodians.  I  think  the 
United  States  has  a  right  to  control  all  its  citizeos  iu  the  entire  country  as  to  alien  re- 
lations of  that  sort.  The  right  of  expatriation  has  been  allowed,  but  hardly  in  such 
cases  OS  that.  I  wish  the  committee  could  be  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  that  ex- 
ception. , 

Senator  Dawes.  The  gentleman  does  not  quite  see  what  I  mean.  It  is  not  what 
the  United  States  shall  do  with  its  own  citizens,  but  what  status  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
for  instance,  will  give  that  citizen  when  he  is  down  there.  You  attempt  to  say  the 
Cherokee  Nation  shall  not  admit  a  white  man  with  an  Indian  wife  to  any  rights  down 
there.  The  evil  is  apparent;  the  nations  themselves  begin  to  uuderstand  it.  They 
have  enacted  that  no  white  man  shall  marry  an  Indian  woman  till  after  a  commission 
shall  pass  upon  his  fitness  to  become  a  citizen  of  their  nation.  It  is  apparent  that  if  we 
undertake  to  interfere  with  wnat  they  will  do  we  raise  a  question  at  once  which  wo  are 
trying'to  avoid  till  we  can  take  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  Territory.  The  committee 
discussed  this  question,  and  all  agree  that  it  ought  to  apply  to  them;  so  that  it  is  only 
a  question  whether  they  will  attempt  its  application  to  all  the  Indians  within  the  United 
States  and  lose  it  altogether.  I  think  it  wise  to  leave  them  alone  till  we  are  prepared 
to  exert  our  authority  over  them.  This  must  come,  and  anything  that  will  make  it 
oome  speedily  is  to  be  desired.  At  an  early  day  I  think  they  will  desire  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  admitted  as  a  Territory  under  our 
Government.  .  The  railroads  tend  to  bring  this  about;  we  shall  be  relieved  of  all  their 
quasi  courts,  the  strange  school  system,  and  all  this.  Snppose  yon  pass  this  law  appli- 
cable to  these  Five  Nations  and  they  dispute  it;  we  con  not  enforce  it;  they  enforce  all 
their  own  law^. 

Bishop  Wilson.  If  the  United  States  refuse  to  admit  the  white  man's  double  rela- 
tion to  them,  how  then? 

Senator  Dawes.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  conaeqnence  to  him  while  he  is  there.  All 
his  interest  is  to  see  that  the  nation  recognizes  him.  He  gets 'a  foothold  as  an  Indian, 
so  that  he  can  trade  and  acquire  property. 

The  President.  We  recognize,  of  course,  the  difficulty  of  doing  anything  for  the  In- 
dian Territory.  They  have  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  United  States  court,  al- 
though they  agreed  to  it  . 

Senator  Dawes.  A  special  committee  of  the  Senate  have  been  appointed  to  settle  that 
question. 

Bishop  Wilson.  Are  there  not  some  classes  of  offenses  now  tried  by  United  States 
courts;  did  they  not  take  some  over  to  Fort  Smith  ? 

Senator  Dawes.  When  a  white  man  commits  a  crime  upon  an  Indian  or  an  ludiac 
upon  a  white  man,  then  our  conrts  have  jurisdiction.  That  arose  from  a  special  provi- 
sion in  the  treaty  of  1845. 

The  President.  The  best  part  of  the  Indians  that  I  come  in  contact  with  is  that 
they  see  the  inevitable.  They  will  have,  in  the  uot  distant  luture,  to  submit  to  the 
change  which  must  come.  The  surging  tides  of  civilization  around  them  demand  it. 
Half  the  woes  I  have  had  to  do  with  in  the  Indian  Territory  come  from  the  white  men 
that  go  in  there,  marry  Indian  girls,  become  Indians,  get  property,and  become,  toagreat 
extent,  the  governing  class  down  there. 

The  bill  was  then  approved. 

General  Armstrong  then  proceeded  with  his  report,  and  offered  a  set  of  resolutions  in 
regard  to  the  order  forbidding  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  schools. 

General  Whittlesey,  Before  taking  up  that  resolution  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
another  matter,  and  to  offer  the  followinK  resolution: 

''Resolved,  That  this  conference  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill  for  the  allotment  of  land 
to  the  Indians  of  Round  Valley  Reservation,  Gslifornia,  recommended  by  the  President 
in  his  message  of  January  6,  1888." 

I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  bill,  bnt  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  passed  in  the 
Senate  last  winter,  but  which  failed  in  the  House.  Now,  to  present  this  matter  here, 
I  can  not  do  better  than  to  rend  a  single  paragraph  from  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.     (.See  page  I'i.) 

I  suppose  you  have  all  seen  the  message  of  the  President.  I  have  it  here,  but  will  not 
read  it.  It  is  quite  as  emphatic  as  the  language  which  I  have  read  with  regard  to  the 
wrongs  of  those  Indians.  I  hope  that  this  conference  will  recommend  the  passage  of  that 
bill. 

Senator  Dawes.  I  visited  the  Round  Valley  Reservation  two  years  ago,  and  made  the 
leport  to  which  General  Whittlesey  refers,  and  in  that  is  a  map  showing  how  much  is 
left  to  the  Indians  and  how  much  for  the  white  men.  It  was  originally  a  valley  of  25,- 
000  acres,  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  When  it  was  set  apart  for  the  Indians  it  was  supposed 
to  be  fertile  enough  to  support  all  the  Indians  in  Northern  California.  It  is  up  in  the 
mountains,  210  miles  from  San  Francisco:  100  miles  of  railway  and  110  miles  of  the 
wildest  and  most  romantic  wagon-ride  that  I  ever  experienced.    Twenty  miles  off,  on  the 
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top  or  the  monntain  called  Sanbedrim,  yon  see  over  the  deep  gnlch  Round  Valley,  set 
apart  for  all  the  Indians  in  Northern  California.  In  1871  three  men  came  to  Washing- 
ton, one  of  thera  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  California,  and  suggested  a  rec- 
tification of  the  lines  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  and  induced  Congress  to  jass 
a  bill,  the  result  of  which  was  to  exchange  all  of  this  Round  Valley  but  5,0(H)  acres  for 
about  lUUgOOO  acres  of  this  monntain,  and  Congress  passed  that  bill  without  knowing 
what  they  did.  In  about  six  months  those  three  men  were  the  owners  of  those  20,000 
acres,  leaving  the  rest  for  the  Indians  who  were  moved  off.  The  white  men  bad  occu- 
pied every  foot  of  the  mountain  land.  One  of  them  had  10,000  sheep  there;  another 
was  a  Representative  in  Congress  here  for  the  last  four  years.  A  map  of  the  whole  re- 
gion is  in  this  report,  with  the  lands  occupied  by  these  people,  who  crowded  the  Indians 
upon  about  3,000  acres;  the  other  2,000  the  State  has  uold,  as  swamp  land,  to  individ- 
uals. These  Indians  are  the  mostindustriousaud  quiet  I  have  ever  met.  Two  hundred 
of  them  went  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  bought  for  |>1,5U0  a  tract  of  land  and  pot  up 
their  little  shanties,  and  are  raising  grapes  and  hops,  and  are  self-snpporting.  The  leh 
are  fed  by  the  United  States,  who  purchase  the  beef  of  the  men  who  live  on  tke  land  the 
Indians  formerly  lived  on.  Mrs.  Quinton  has  induced  two  yonn|  ladies  of  this  vicinity 
to  go  out  there,  and  shehashadsomeof  themostcbarminglettersirom  them.  Tbeyareat 
work  there,  and  are  doing  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectnal  welfare 
of  the  Indians.  But  their  poor  prot^gts  suffer  greatly  on  account  of  the  white  man's 
rapacity  for  the  Indian's  lands. 

The  Government  hos  made  two  or  three  feeble  efforts  to  get  these  white  men  <^,  bnt 
they  have  never  succeeded.  The  condition  of  the  thing  has  become  not  only  an  outrage, 
but  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  see  people  starve  to 
death  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The  valley  is  very  rich,  and  so  fertile  is  it  that  it  can  not 
be  purchased  for  $300  per  acre.  If  the  bill  which  was  introduced  and  which  passed  the 
Senate  at  the  last  Congres.s  shall  become  a  law,  the  President  will  have  power  to  set 
these  people  off,  and  to  pay  each  one  who  bad  any  rights  there  when  this  bill  passed,  to 
settle  with  them  for  that,  and  then  to  git'e  the  Indians  what  their  personal  needs  require 
of  that  land,  and  capitalize  the  rest  for  their  benefit  in  a  fund  in  the  Treasury. 

The  President.  What  a  terrible  story  that  is.  The  same  indvidual  who  made  the 
trouble  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  seems  to  be  making  the  trouble  there. 

The  resolution  of  the  business  committee  was  then  discussed  at  great  length  by  Dr. 
Kendall,  Dr.  Strieby,  General  Fisk,  General  Marshall,  Senator  Dawes,  Dr.  Morgan, 
President  Gates,  Dr.  Childs,  Dr.  Johns,  Dr.  Shelton,  and  General  Armstrong,  bat  was 
finally  withdrawn.     The  conference  then  adjourned. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Unitarian  Church  nnder  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  National  Indian  Rights  Association.  After  prayer  by  Dr.  Shippen,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  General  Fisk,  introduced  the  Hon.  8.  W. 
Peel,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs;  as  chairman  of  the  evening. 
After  a  few  introductory  remarks  the  chairman  called  upon  Mrs.  Quinton,  who  said:  The 
women  of  America  are  moving  through  not  only  church  organizations  but  in  33  States 
through  organizations  of  good  women,  who  are  doing  what  they  can  for  Indian  homes. 

The  first  few  years  were  devoted  to  mailing  known  the  condition  of  the  Indian.  Then 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  came  into  existence  for  secnringlaw  and  maintaining  their 
rights.  The  women's  attention  was  then  turned  at  once  to  something  more  than  might 
be  done  among  themselves.  Still  later  the  work  of  Indian-home  building  began.  It 
started  at  Hampton.  That  line  of  work  has  met  with  growing  favor.  Six  cottages  are 
occupied  by  Indian  families.  I.«ans  have  been  made  to  help  the  Indians  to  repair  their 
homes.  We  hope  now  to  send  farmers  to  reside  among  the  Indians  who  are  taking  th«r 
lands  in  severalty.  Our  local  organizations  have  a  choice  of  their  work.  They  usually  de- 
vote themselves  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  This  Washington  branch  is  doing  a  grand 
work  here.  Its  president  is  Miss  Kate  Foote,  and  one  of  its  active  workers  is  Hiss  Dawea. 
Twenty-one  new  branches  have  beeen  organized  this  post  year.  We  hope  to  get  a  good 
organization  in  every  State  and  Territory. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Shelton,  who  said:  The  first  impression  that  comes  to  one 
studying  the  problem  is  discouragement.  I  have  been  told  recently  by  good  people  that 
it  is  high  time  that  the  Indian  problem  was  dead  and  gone.  There  is  a  certain  class  of 
people  who  bring  up,  first,  the  amount  of  money  spent;  second,  the  small  results;  third, 
the  dying  out  of  so  many  Eastern  tribes,  and  the  assumption  that  the  Western  tribes  are 
dying  out  at  the  same  rate,  and  that  the  whole  problem  is  passing  away.  But  the  Indian 
is  not  dying  out.  Careful  research  demonstrates  that  he  will  not  die  out.  When  yoa 
think  of  all  he  has  passed  through,  and  look  now  at  what  is  being  done  for  him,  we  bftve 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  not  die  out. 

Is  there  any  reasonable  result  to-day  f^om  all  this  expenditnre?  We  have  speat 
$500,000,000  trying  to  exterminate  him  with  the  rifle,  and  have  failed.    I  believe  tlie8»- 
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lation  of  the  problem  is  the  extermination  of  the  sayage,  bat  in  this  way:  with  the  gospel 
we  can  exterminate  the  savage  and  make  a  man  of  him. 

The  agent  is  often  said  to  bie  the  enemy  of  the  Indian;  bnt  I  do  not  find  it  so. 

The  giving  ont  of  rations  by  the  Government  stands  in  the  way  of  the  work  that  onght 
to  b^  done.  This  giving  ont  of  rations  not  only  blocks  oar  work  among  Indian  men 
bat  breaks  into  all  the  mission  work.  They  have  to  go  to  get  their  rations  every  two 
weeks.  The  Sabbath  work  is  broken  into  because  the  issue  day  is  Monday.  The  worst 
influences  are  bronght  to  bear  upon  them.  I  have  seen  Indian  families  come  back,  hav- 
ing been  so  long  on  the  road  that  all  their  two  week's  rations  were  eaten  up  by  the 
time  they  got  there.  The  fact  that  the  Indian  will  not  work  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  the  Indian  serves  a  god  who  would  not  let  him  work.  The  solution  is:  give 
him  the  God  of  the  American,  then  yon  have  opened  all  the  rest  to  him.  Till  he  has 
the  gospel  yon  have  given  hira  nothing. 

The  next  speaker  was  Lieut.  Thomas  Sloan,  who  said:  What  good  comes  of  the  In- 
dian? I  have  seen  an  illostration  of  it  among  the  Omahas.  Over  thirty  years  ago 
Rev.  William  liammoud  came  among  them.  He  worked  a  long  time  without  success. 
But  an  organization  was  made  among  the  Indian  men  to  exclude  liquor.  Any  man 
who  was  caught  having  it  was  to  be  whipped.  In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  no 
tronble  at  all.  The  Omahas  are  now  known  to  be  sober  and  industrious.  This  has  all 
come  about  through  the  Christian  influences. 

Bnt  we  have  another  illastration  of  the  good  it  has  done.  The  Omahas  voted  this 
fall.  The  Winnebagoes  also  voted.  There  was  liqnor  and  everything  to  bribe  voters. 
The  Winnebagoes  accepted  bribes  and  liqnor,  but  the  Omahas  returned  sober  and  quiet. 
This  shows  that  the  work  of  this  one  man  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  students  coming  East.  Among  the  Omahas  there  have 
been  a  number  that  have  been  to  school;  I  have  as  neighbors  two  who  were  at  Hamp- 
ton. They  are  both  carpenters  and  do  their  own  work  well.  Their  houses  are  models. 
A  paper  published  near  by  said  that  these  two  Indian  men  were  as  great  an  example  to 
the  white  people  as  to  the  Indians.  There  are  two  other  graduates  near  there,  both 
teaching  school  and  doing  excellent  work.  I  think  when  we  look  npon  these  facts  we 
can  sec  what  the  resnlt  of  Christian  influences  is.  The  Omahas  have  had  their  land 
allotted  to  them  in  severalty.  This  coald  not  have  been  done  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
Christian  influences  among  them. 

General  Armstrong  then  made  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  cott.igesystem.  The 
Connecticut  Association,  he  said,  has  made  loans  upon  about  10  Indian  houses.  They 
h.ivc  begun  to  pay  np  on  7  of  them.  This  test  is  a  good  one.  My  experience  has 
been  with  them  individually  in  school,  not  in  organizations.  The  personality  of  the 
Indian  is  most  interesting.  What  is  the  relative  power  of  heredity  in  such  a  race? 
This  we  can  study  best  among  those  at  the  East.  Heredity  gives  way.  The  influences 
snrronnding  the  Indian  overcome  it.  This  gives  me  fuith  in  him.  Give  the  Indian  the 
right  kind  of  a  chance  and  he  will  come  ont  all  right  The  best  statement  of  it  that  I 
know  is  that  the  Indian  is  a  good  deal  like  other  people.  We  study  him  intellectually. 
Three  years  gives  him  a  fair  vocabulary.  But  he  takes  to  ideas  of  mind,  languages,  rail- 
roads. Christianity,  everything.  In  all  my  experience  I  have  found  in  no  case  a  mental 
weakness  that  was  serious  either  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  negroes,  or  the  In- 
dians. In  religion  the  Indians  are  ahead  of  ns.  Their  language  is  rich  in  the  language 
of  prayer.     We  send  missionaries  to  a  people  who  make  a  business  of  religion. 

The  labor  side  is  a  difficult  one.  The  Indian  is  built  to  work  bat  his  training  has 
been  against  it.  Civilization  calls  for  strength  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  In- 
dian is  weak  there.  The  savage  is  strong  in  the  lower  parts  of  his  body.  The  crime  is 
this  matter  of  rations.  The  Indian  is  the  only  person  I  know  of  outside  a  jail  who  does 
not  have  to  work  for  a  living.  If  you  were  idle  for  two  years  what  would  be  left  of  you? 
All  mendicants  are  lazy.  But  we  have  got  to  work;  it  is  gootl  for  us.  The  best  thing 
for  the  Indian  is  to  get  him  to  work.  We  work  or  starve.  The  Indian  don't  work  and 
don't  .starve,  and  that  is  the  worst  thing  abont  the  whole  business. 

General  Whittlesey  then  made  some  statements  as  to  Indian  finances. 

Col.  William  McMicnAEr,  said  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  general  aspects  of  the 
enbject:  "When  wemeetas  we  have  to-day,  and  get  the  reports  from  all  the  individuals 
who  have  been  engaged  in  this  work,  however  much  they  may  be  discouraged,  we  can 
not  help  feeling  that  they  have  done  a  great  deal.  In  the  matter  of  pablic  opinion,  we 
mast  feel  that  it  is  now  favorable  to  this  cause,  public  opinion,  in  the  sense  of  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  people.  Furthermore,  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  women  and  their 
interest.  They  are  very  direct  in  their  perceptions.  One  of  the  ablest  and  strongest 
criticisms  of  the  Indian  service  came  from  Miss  Fletcher.  There  is  one  suggestion  that 
I  would  m^ke — 'that  is,  during  the  next  year  let  us  all  do  what  we  can  to  guard  this 
land-in-severalty  measure,  so  as  to  secnre  the  very  best  of  the  land  for  the  Indians." 

The  next  speaker  was  Hon.  B.  M.  CuTCHEON.of  Michigan: 
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"  We  stand  at  the  end  of  a  oentnry  of  dishonor.  I  pray  that  we  may  efaad  at  tiw 
threshold  of  one  of  great  blessing.  This  has  been  the  best  year  for  the  progress  of  the 
Indian  qaestion.  More  children  have  been  gathered  into  the  school-honses;  more  pa- 
sons  have  been  gathered  into  the  churches;  more  have  been  admitted  to  the  common- 
ion;  the  (government  has  done  more  for  its  wards'  than  in  any  other  year.  The  tide  of 
public  opinion  has  risen  higher  than  in  any  other  year  since  the  white  and  the  red  race 
carae  into  conttict.  We  have  this  year  done  legislatively  more  than  has  ever  been  done 
before.  What  now  remains  to  be  done?  The  door  of  Indian  civilization  does  not  swing 
iipou  a  single  hinge.  Some  say  a  new  God,  some  a  school-house  will  be  the  solution  of 
the  qaestion.  OUiers  say  the  education  of  work.  There  is  no  gospel  more  essential 
than  that  of  self-support.  The  two  gospels  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  a  man  is  self-respect.  This  he  can  never  have  till  he  has  self-support. 
First,  let  us  give  the  Indian  his  right  and  protect  him  in  it.  Let  us  pay  him  his  honest 
debt.  Let  us  take  what  we  owe  him' and  make  a  fund  for  educational  and  industrial 
work  among  them.  That  is  practical  legislation.  My  experience  is  that  Congress  is 
anxious  to  do  the  right  thing.  Members  of  Congress  have  a  great  deal  of  lack  of  laitb  in 
the  Indian.  They  need  to  bj9  converted.  Thereis  another  thing  that  needs  legislation. 
Wearespendingmorethan$l,100,000foredacation;  whatis  the  result?  Wehearagrest 
deal  about  the  graduates  of  Carlisle  and  Hampton  relapsing  into  barbarism.  The  res- 
ervation is  a  Government  pool  of  barbarism.  Here  is  a  theme  for  practical  legislation; 
see  to  it  that  a  market  is  created  for  what  these  graduates  can  do.  Employ  these  young 
men.  This  fall  two  tribes  have  entered  through  the  open  gate  of  citizenship."  (Gen- 
eral Cuteheon  then  told  the  story  of  Le  Flesche.) 

"I>ast  summer  there  came  under  my  roof  u  woman.  She  was  carrying  on  aschool,  hot 
was  told  that  it  hbd  to  be  closed.  She  is  an  intelligent,  able,  bright  woman.  She  has 
a  son,  EM  ward;  he  has  a  farm  in  Dakota.  He  is  a  preacher,  but  his  church  is  closed. 
Christianity  has  eradicated  not  only  the  barbarian,  bat  the  very  lines  of  barbarksm  in 
their  faces." 

General  FiSK  then  referred  to  bis  trip  to  the  Indian  Territory  as  a  commissioner  to 
settle  certain  troubles  between  two  of  the  tribes  there,  and  said  that  the  chief  of  one  ol 
the  tribes  was  present,  and  called  upon  him  to  make  a  lew  remarks. 

IsPAEHECHKthen  said,  through  Colonel  Grayson,  his  interi)reter:  "Idonotandeistand 
aword  of  all  the  talk  you  have  had  this  evening,  nor  can  I  uuderstandanythingthatyoo 
might  yet  say  to  me,  but  I  have  heard  something  of  the  object  of  this  meeting,  and  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  before  so  many  old  men  and  old  women  whom  I  regard  as 
friendly  to  my  race.  It  is  very  curious  that  I  should  now  be  here  before  you.  It  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  before  ordained  by  the  Great  Spirit  of  God  that  I  should  come  before 
you  and  make  my  feeble  attempt  to  talk  to  so  intelligent  an  audience.  In  r^ard  to  the 
matter  referred  to  by  General  Fisk,  yon  have  perhaps  heard  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  we  had  at  one  time  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  I  suppose  from  what  General  Fisk  has 
said  that  he  would  like  this  andience  to  know  how  we  are  now  getting  on.  Yean  agft 
and  at  the  present  timewe  have  always  understood  that  onr  fathers  entered  into  at  resty 
with  the  Government.  You  will  recollect  not  very  long  since  yon  got  into  very  great 
difficulty  among  yourselves.  We  followed  your  example  and  had  a  difficulty  among  oar- 
selves.  When,  you  had  your  family  quarrel  you  divided  north  and  south  and  raised 
mighty  armies  on  both  sides,  and  this  went  on  for  some  years,  and  afterwards  yoa  made 
friends,  and  your  quarrels  have  been  healed  up,  and  when  we  saw  that  we  knew  that  ve 
must  make  friends,  and  have  now  come  together  as  one  people.  You  have  always  ad- 
vised the  Creeks  to  become  white  men  as  rapidly  as  possible.  You  advised  us  to  send  our 
children  to  school  and  learn  the  white  man's  knowledge.  But  we  can  not  but  believe 
that  there  are  inflaences  here  at  Washington  calculated  to  oppose  ns.  We  have  thought 
that  we  might  be  of  service  to  yon,  and  that  is  why  we  are  here.  In  conclusion  we  are 
simply  here  as  representotives  of  our  people,  and  have  been  sent  here  as  watehmen  to  see 
if  yon  ore  going  to  violate  some  of  these  treaty  stipulations." 

List  of  officers  connected  with  the  United  States  Indian  service,  including  acieats,  in- 
spectors, and  special  agents,  also  addresses  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missionera. 

[Corrected  to  Novemlwr  ] ,  1887.] 

John  D.  C.  Atkins,  Commissioner 601  E  street,  north^reBt. 

Alexandeb  B.  Upshaw,  AsaisUmi  Commissioner 1204  Q  street,  northwest. 

CHIEFS  OF  DIVISIOKS. 

Finance — EDMUND  S.  Wooo ' 400  Maple  avraine,  LeBrmt  Paik. 

Accounts — SamitblM.  Ykatman -  51 1  Third  street,  nortiiweBt. 

Land — Chakles  A.  Maxwell eiSQstreet,  northwest 

Education — John  A.  Gorman ^^1122  Sixth  street,  notthwest 

Files — GEOBaeH.  Holtzman (KiOBstieet,  northwest 
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SPECIAL  AOENtS. 


WiLUAM  Pabsons Hartford,  Conn. 

Oeobge  W.  Gobdon ..Memphis,  Tenn. 

HenbyHeth r Richmond,  Vtu 

Eugene  E,  White  —...•. - Prescott,  Ark. 

Henby  S.  Welton Springfield,  ni. 


INDIAK  SCHOOL  SUPEBINTENDENT. 


IKSPECTOBS. 


RobebtS.  Gabdnbb Clarksburgh.W.  Va. 

Eli  D.  Bannisteb  .-- Lawrenceborgh,  Ind. 

HoBBis  A.  Thomas.. Baltimore,  Md. 

Thomas  D.  Mabcum Catlettaburgh,  Ky. 

Fbank  C.  Abmstbono New  Orleans,  La. 

MEMBKBS  of  THE  BOABO  OF  INDIAN  COHMISSIONEBS,   WITH  THEIB  POST-OFFICE  AD> 

DBSSSES. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Ckairman,  15  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

E.  Whittlesey,  Secretary,  1424  New  York  avenne,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. 

William  McMichael,  2  Wall  street.  New  York  City. 

Meeeill  E.  Gates,  New  Brnnawick,  N.  J. 

John  Charlton,  Nyack,  Kocl^land  Connty,  N.  Y. 

\yiLLiAM  H.  Morgan,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

James  Lidoeewood,  835  Broadway,  New  York  City 

William  H.  Waldby,  Adrian,  Mich. 

WiLUAH  D.  Walkieb,  Fargo,  Dak. 
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REPORT 


OP 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF   PENSIONS. 


The  Secretary  op  the  Interior  : 

Sir:  Daring  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  has 
developed  from  an  inconsiderable  ofBce  to  one  whose  clientage  is  unsur- 
passed in  numbers,  whose  disbursements  are  very  great,  and  whose 
operations  are  extended  into  almost  every  county,  township,  and  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.  This  development  has  rendered  necessary 
preat  and  radical  changes  and  a  reorganization  in  the  methods  of  the 
Bureau. 

Because  of  widespread  interest  and  inquiry  and  because  I  believe 
that  the  tax-payers  are  entitled  to  know  the  processes  by  which  their 
moneys  are  disbursed,  as  well  as  the  mere  naked  results  of  the  dis- 
bursements, I  have  thought  best  to  present  to  you  this  report  of  the 
methods  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  as  at  present  conducted. 

I  have  therefore  directed  the  chief  of  each  division  to  present  a  state- 
ment of  the  methods  and  workings  of  bis  division,  and  I  append  the 
same  to  this  report. 

One  who  is  interested  in  the  study  of  the  pension  system  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  find  all  needed  information  in  the  accompanying  detailed 
re^wrts ;  and  I  submit  here,  as  introductory  thereto,  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  a  case  through  the  Bureau  of  Pensions : 

MAIL  DIVISION. 

• 

All  matter  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  or  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, or  to  any  other  oflBcer  thereof,  is  received  in  the  Mail  Division, 
where  it  is  opened  and  examined  to  determine  whether  it  is  personal  or 
.  official,  and  if  official,  to  what  division  it  pertains ;  and  is  forwarded  at 
once,  after  being  stamped  and  recorded,  to  that  division.  All  matter 
reaching  the  Mail  Division  is  distributed  on  the  day  of  its  receipt. 

Applications  are  sent  from  the  Mail  to  the  Record  Division  and  there 
entered  upon  the  records  of  that  division.  From  the  Record  Division 
they  are  sent  to  the  proper  adjudicating  divisions,  where  the  claims  are 
to  be  considered. 

THE  ADJUDIOATINa  DIVISIONS. 

The  Adjudicating  Divisions  are  five  in  number :  First,  is  the  Old  War 
a.nd  Kavy,  which  has  jurisdiction  of  claims  arising  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  Navy,  and  in  the  old  war  service— the  Mexican  war  and  the  warof 
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1812,  and  all  other  wars  for  which  pensions  or  boanty  lands  are  or  have 
been  granted,  save  that  of  1861-'65. 

The  remaining  Adjudicating  Divisions  are  the  Eastern,  Mfddle, 
Southern,  and  Western.  The  Eastern  Division  has  charge  of  all  claims 
originating  in  military  organizations  from  the  States  of  Maine,  Kew 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

The  Middle  Division  has  charge  of  all  claims  originating  in  militaiy 
organizations  from  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

The  Western  Division  has  charge  of  all  claims  originating  in  niilitaiy 
organizations  from  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Colorado,  California,  Oregou, 
and  the  sevei-al  Territories. 

The  Southern  Division  has  charge  of  all  claims  originating  in  mili- 
tary organizations  from  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Texa*, 
and  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  several  organizations  of  colored 
troops.  (The  term  "claims  originating  in  military  organizations  from" 
means  in  the  titular  service  of  the  State,  and  does  not  have  reference 
to  the  present  residence  or  post-ofiBce  address  of  the  claimant.) 

When  a  case  has  reached  an  Adjudicating  Division  it  is  placed  by  the 
chief  thereof  in  the  hands  of  an  examiner,  who  proceeds  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case,  making  such  calls  for  evidence  through  the 
proper  channels  upon  the  claimant,  his  attorney,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  Surgeon-General's  OflQce,  and  the  Record  Division  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  case.  He  also  resorts  to  all  such  available 
means  of  information  as,  in  his  best  judgment,  are  requisite  for  estab- 
lishing the  justice  or  otherwise  of  the  claim.  When  a  claim  is  found 
complete  and  ready  for  admission  or  for  rejection  it  is  forwarded  from 
the  examiner  through  the  chief  of  his  section  to  the  chief  of  the  divis- 
ion, passing  the  scrutiny  of  each  of  these  officials,  and  is  then  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Review. . 

The  intermediate  steps  of  this  process  vary  according  to  the  emergen- 
cies of  each  case.  It  may  be  a  very  simple  case  with  ample  proof  iu 
the  record,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  man,  to  show  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  his  claim.  A  medical  examination  then  is  ordered  to 
determine,  by  a  competent  board  of  surgeons,  the  degree  of  disability, 
and  the  medical  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  such  disability  fesultiug 
from  the  injury  in  the  service. 

After  all  these  imports  and  evidence  are  in,  and  the  case  has  been 
submitted,  if  it  still  stands  undetermined,  the  case  is  ordered  to  the 
Special  Examination  Division,  where  it  is  further  and  more  critically  ex- 
amined npon  all  controverted  points,  and  at  all  places  where  essential 
information  may  be  added,  touching  either  a  si>eciflc  cause  of  inquiry 
or  the  whole  merits  of  the  case.  It  is  then  returned  from  the  Special 
Examination  Division,  resumes  its  place  on  the  calendar,  and  is  adjudi- 
cated upon  the  legal  questions  in  the  claim.  These  embrace  questions 
of  origin,  of  service,  and  line  of  duty,  and  all  other  matters  that,  under 
the  law,  affect  the  legality  of  title  of  a  claimant  to  pension.  These  legal 
questions  having  been  established,  the  case  is  then  sent  to  the  Medical 
Division  for  medical  advisement  as  to  all  the  medical  questions  involved. 
If  a  mistake  has  been  made  iu  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  it  is  here  de- 
tected. If  the  lay  examiner  has  accepted  an  existing  disability  as  due 
to  one  shown  to  have  originated  in  the  service,  and  the  medical  exam- 
iner discovers  that  one  cannot  be  a  sequence  of  the  other,  the  medical 
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opinion  to  that  effect  is  fnrnisbed  for  a  correction  of  jadgment,  and  to 
show  the  medical  points  in  the  case.  The  degree  of  disability  is  also 
determined  and  certified  by  the  Medical  Board. 

The  case  is  then  referred  to  the  Board  of  Review  for  rating  in  accord- 
ance with  the  degree  of  disability  shown  to  exist.  These  ratings  are 
then  affixed  to  the  case  and  sent  forward  to  the  Certificate  Division,  where 
the  final  steps  are  taken,  and  the  certificate  is  issued. 

From  the  Certificate  Division  the  csise  is  returned  to  the  Record  Divis- 
ion for  record,  and  the  certificate  is  forwarded  to  the  Mail  Division  and 
mailed. 

The  precise  proceedure  is  set  forth  in  the  following  order : 

(Order  No.  130.] 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Pension  Bureau, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  14,  1886. 
I.  The  following  rules  of  practice  in  the  adjudication  of  claims  will  hereafter  be 
observed  in  this  Bureau,  aud  they  will  take  the  place  of  all  instractions  and  rulings 
conflicting  therewith : 

1.  When  an  examiner  shall  have  completed  his  investigation  of  a  case  he  will  sub- 
mit the  same,  with  hiscataclusion,  to  the  chief  of  his  division  through  the  chief  oi  his 
section,  for  consideration  and  action.  This,  whether  the  action  be  of  rejection  or 
admission. 

2.  The  chief  of  division,  after  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
examiner,  will  forward  the  case,  with  his  conclusion,  to  the  Board  of  Beview  for  the 
consideration  of  that  division. 

3.  When  the  Board  of  Review  shall  have  completed  the  investigation  of  a  claim  it 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  chief  of  the  Board  of  Keview,  with  its  conclusion,  to  the 
Board  of  Re-review  for  consideration  by  that  division. 

4.  In  case  the  chiefs  of  the  Board  of  Review  aud  Re-review  concur  in  the  finding  in 
a  case,  the  case  will  be  submitted  for  action  in  accordance  with  such  finding  as  to  all 
legal  questions  involved. 

5.  Thereupon  admitted  cases  will  be  sent  to  the  Medical  Division  for  action  therein, 
and  will  be  returned  from  that  division  (if  no  medical  objection  is  found  to  exist)  di- 
rect to  the  chief  of  the  Board  of  Keview,  and  from  thence,  without  delay,  to  the  Cer- 
tificate Division. 

6.  Cases  returned  ou  review  will  be  returned  to  the  Adjudicating  Divisions  where 
they  originated  for  further  action  therein.  Rejected  cases  will  also  be  returned  to 
the  adjudicating  division  in  which  they  originated  to  be  forwarded  to  the  rejected 
files. 

II.  In  the  event  of  disagreement  between  the  chiefs  of  the  Board  of  Review  and 
the  Board  of  Re- review  as  to  any  case,  the  same  may  be  referred  to  the  Commissioner 
(or  decision,  by  either  chief.  So  also  in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  chief  of 
the  Board  of  Review  or.Ro-review  aud  the  medical  referee,  an  appeal  will  Ho  direct  to 
the  Coiiimissiduer  as  to  such  disagreement  by  either  chief  or  the  medical  referee. 

III.  In  the  event  that  a  common  conclusion  is  reached  by  the  chiefs  of  tlie  Board  of 
Review  and  Re-review,  and  such  conclusion  is  adverse  to  that  of  the  chief  of  the  divis- 
ion to  which  returned,  and  the  chief  thereof  shall  believe  that  such  decision  is  erro- 
neous, an  appeal  will  lie  from  such  decision  from  the  Boards  of  Review  and  Re-review 
direct  to  the  Commissioner  by  such  chief.of  said  division. 

IV.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  appeals  lie  only  from  chiefs  of  divisions.  Chiefe 
of  divisions  are  thus  made  responsible  entirely  for  the  work  of  their  divisions.  Acase 
will  not  be  expected  to  be  sent  from  a  division  until  the  work  of  that  division  iscom- 
pleted.  A  case  will  not  be  sent  from  a  division  upon  the  direction  of  any  other  than 
the  chief  of  such  division. 

V.  All  evidence,  material,  letters,  &c.,  relating  to  cases  will  be  stamped  in  the  va- 
rious divisions  to  which  they  are  directed  on  the  date  of  their  receipt;  and  there 
will  be  indicated  upon  each  such  piece  of  evidence,  letter,  material,  &c.,  the  date  at 
which  it  is  sent  to  an  examiuer,  so  that  iu  the  future  the  precise  time  of  receipt  of 
any  given  document  by  each  man  engaged  in  the  Bureau  will  be.made  matter  of 
record. 

VI.  The  preceding  rules  of  practice  apply  to  all  cases  sent  to  the  Special  Examina- 
tion Division  and  the  Law  Division,  as  well  as  to  those  in  other  divisions. 

VII.  Hereafter  there  will  be  a  weekly  report  made  to  the  Commissiouer  by  the  chief 
of  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  work  aud  errors  of  each  examiner,  to  the  end  that  the 
Commitoioner  ma.y  be  thoroughly  iuformed  as  to  the  o£Scial  merit  of  each  person. 

These  rales  will  be  in  effect  on  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  November,  1886. 

JOHN  C.  BLACK, 

CommUiioner. 
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OTHEE  DIVISIONS. 

Some  very  important  dirisions  bave  been  entirely  omitted  iu  the 
enumeration  of  this  routine  work. 

The  Board  of  Ee-review  acts  as  an  arbitrator,  and  final  office  jndgment 
is  pronounced  by  this  board.  All  ca^es  in  controversy,  or  where  there 
is  contention  or  doubt,  are  referred  to  and  passed  upon  by  this  board. 
Appeals  lie  from  its  decision  only  to  the  Commissioner  in  person ;  and 
while  its  work  is  not  so  comprehensive  in  detail  as  that  either  of  the 
Board  of  Eeview  or  of  the  Medical  Division,  it  is  of  prime  importance 
iu  establishing  a  harmonious  system  of  decisions  and  of  bringing  all 
cases  to  conform  thereto. 

At  the  time  that  I  assumed  charge  of  this  Bureau  the  Law  sectiou  con- 
sisted of  one  elderly  gentleman  and  two  ladies,,  all  most  estimable  per- 
sons. At  the  present  time  the  Law  Division  consists  of  thirty -six  persons 
besides  the  chief,  all  of  them  constantly  and  busily  engaged.  The  duties 
of  this  division,  briefly,  include  the  preparation  of  all  cases  of  appeal  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  advising  In  allt  cases  that  may  be 
certified  from  any  division  to  the  Law  Division  for  an  opinion,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ruling  of  the  Commissioner.  The  division  is  supplied 
with  a  fair  library  and  with  ample  facilities  for  work.  It  is  doing 
splendid  work,  and  the  briefs  and  opinions  prepared  and  submitted 
therein,  will  compare  favorably  in  exactness  and  in  sound  judgment 
with  those  of  any  similar  number  of  gentlemen  anywhere  employetl. 
An  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  and  its  precise  and  de- 
tailed character,  will  be  obtaiued  by  a  study  of  the  separate  report  of 
the  chief  of  this  division. 

Three  divisions  remain  to  be  spoken  of:  First,  the  Agents'  Division, 
through  and  under  the  supervision  of  which  the  transactions  of  the 
eighteen  great  pension  agencies  are  carried  on.  This  division  carries 
on  the  correspondence  with  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  all  money  mat- 
ters, and  also  with  all  the  agencies.  It  has  charge  and  supervision  of 
all  expenses  of  the  agencies ;  the  distribution  of  pensioners,  and  the 
agencies  by  the  rearrangement  of  districts,  the  allotment  of  moneys  to 
the  agencies,  for  the  payment  of  all  pensioners,  surgeons'  fees,  and  the 
salaries  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  Pension  Agents. 

Through  the  Army  and  Navy  Survivors  Division  the  Bureau  of  Pen- 
sions is  kept  in  constant  communication  with  the  pension  element  of 
the  country,  and  with  their  needs  and  requirements.  Through  this  di- 
vision search  is  made  for  witnesses,  lost  comrades,  &c. 

The  Stationery  and  Accounts  Division  remains  last  to  be  mentioned. 
It  has  supervision  of  all  expenditures  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Pen- 
sions. After  having  passed  all  other  audits  the  accounts  of  every  clerk, 
exaunner,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  every  disbursement  are  con- 
sidered in  this  division.  So  perfect  are  its  methods  and  systems  that  it 
is  believed  that  in  thirty  minutes  the  exact  condition  of  every  appro- 
priation and  account  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  Pensions, 
or  between  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  and  any  member  thereof,  may  be 
declared.  This  division  does  not  have  charge  of  the  salary  accounts  oi 
the  ofQcials  and  employes  of  the  Bureau,  who  deal  directly  with  the  dis- 
bursing clerk  of  the  Interior  Department.  All  apparent  discrepancies 
existing  at  any  time  between  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions 
and  the  Treasury  auditing  offices  are,  by  the  working  of  this  division, 
detected  and  corrected.  • ' 

I  beg  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  ■each  division  again  for  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  workings  of  the  Bureau,  content  to  say  here 
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that  with  the  great  results  which  have  been  achieved  by  this  organized 
force  I  am  entirely  satisfied.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  wrongs  Occa- 
sionally arise  and  are  i)erpetraled  upon  both  the  claimant  and  Govern- 
ment, but  this  condition  of  affairs  is  inseparable  from  the  ex  parte  sys- 
tem of  the  preparation  of  cases ;  and  jay  judgment  is  that  the  amount 
of  wrong  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  under  the  present  practice  and  the 
amount  of  good  has  reached  its  maximum.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  regard 
the  number  of  cases  of  imposition  as  comparatively  few,  and  I  think  that 
the  expedition  given  to  proper  claims  is  as  great  as  is  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  public  treasury. 

This  judgment  is  not  a  matter  capable  of  demonstration,  but  strong 
moral  proof  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  and  character  of  complaints  of  every  description, 
both  those  on  account  of  delay  and  those  because  of  the  rejection  of 
claims ;  and  on  the  other  band,  those  of  tax-payers  and  interested  par- 
ties claiming  that  pensions  have  been  impi'oi)erly  allow^. 

SPECIAL.  CASES. 

It  is  a  rule,  variable  only  under  fixed  cironmstanceSj  that  no  case 
shall  be  taken  up  out  of  its  order,  or  disposed  of  before  its  turn.  This 
rule  humanity  requires  should  be  occasionally  varied,  and  the  reasons 
upon  which  such  variation  may  be  had  and  special  action  taken  are  set 
forth  in  the  circular,  a  copy  of  which  here  follows : 

Department  of  the  Inteeior,  Pension  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C, ,  18S-. 

Sir  ;  Th«  Commissioner  of  Pensions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  your  written  com- 

mnnication  asking  for  special  action  in  the  case  of ,  No. ,  Co. , 

,  Regiment  .    The  recitals  therein  contained  are  insnflBcient  and  the  action 

asked  for  cannot  be  taken  upon  said  statement. 

It  is  manifest  to  yon  that  the  expedition  of  one  claim  must  be  at  the  cost  of  delay  to 
thousands  of  others,  and  therefore  the  discretion  which  is  lodged  in  the  Commissioner 
must  be  exercised  with  reason  and  judgment,  and  he  has  established,  as  prerequisit'O 
to  the  favorable  consideratiou  of  an  application  for  special  action,  that  said  applica- 
tion must  set  forth  as  follows: 

Such  circumstances  as  will  justify  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  in  the  minds  of 
those  whose  claims  will  be  pnt  back,  as  extreme  age,  or  threatened  dissolution  of 
claimant,  or  dependence  of  the  claimant  on  charity,  or  other  like  special  and  urgent 
reasons  which  may  be  particular  to  the  case,  and  which  must  be  submitted  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioner  for  his  approval  or  disapproval. 

These  statements  must  be  veriBed  by  the  oath  of  the  claimant  making  them,  or  of 
some  reputable  party  acting  for  him.  A  communication  from  you  covering  the  con- 
tents of  this  circular  will  entitle  the  claim  to  whi«h  yon  refer  to  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Very  respcctfnlly, 

JOHN  C.  BLACK, 

Commiaiioner. 


The  Commissioner  is  glad  to  say  that  the  cases  of  imposition,  where 
men  have  sworn  to  falsehoods  to  get  special  action,  are  comparatively 
few;  and  that  in  such  instances  it  follows  that  where  a  man  falsely 
states  the  facts  to  obtain  early  action,  it  taints  his  whole  claim  and  fills 
it  with  suspicion  when  the  falsehood  is  discovered ;  for  a  man  who  will 
swear  falsely  to  get  his  claim  ahead  of  those  of  bis  worthy  comrades 
will  swear  falsely  to  defraud  the  Government  out  of  his  pension  in  the 
end.  Greedy  and  false  haste,  therefore,  sometimes  defeats  an  entire 
claim. 
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There  is  no  reasou  koown  now  to  the  Commissioner  why  any  man  who 
is  supported  by  public  charity,  iiecessarilj,  may  not  at  once  liave  his 
claim  adjudicated  and  settled:  for  the  case  of  every  man  who  is  in  the 
poorhouse  comes  precisely  nnaer  the  directions  given  in  the  circular; 
and  if  an  iamate  of  a  poorboase  ia  unable  to  furnish  his  own  proofs,  the 
Special  Examination  Division  of  this  ofQce  stands  ready,  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  at  all  times  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  elicit  the  tmth  in  any 
given  claim. 

With  this  statement  as  to  the  methods  of  work  in  the  Bureau  I  add 
statements  (see  page  22)  showing  the  extent  of  that  work,  saying  fur> 
ther  only  that  the  exhibit  is  deeply  gratifying. 

FOREIGN  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 

Un  the  18th  day  of  March,  1887, 1  mailed  requests  through  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  our  various  ministers  amd  consuls-general  accred- 
ited to  the  courts  of  Great  Britaiu,  France,  the  German  Empire,  Itussia, 
Turkey,  Italy,  China,  and  Spain,  requesting  that  they  obtain  and  forward 
to  me  the  fullest  possible  statements  relating  to  the  pension  laws  and 
administration  thereof  of  the  various  countries  to  which  they  were  ac- 
credited. 

The  most  courteous  consideration  has  been  paid  to  the  requests  in 
every  instance,  save  in  the  one  addressed  to  the  minister  at  the  court  <rf 
St.  James,  and  I  am  enabled  to  report  to  you  a  synopsis  and  statement 
of  the  pension  laws  of  the'  various  countries  above  enumerated,  which 
are  of  value  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  our  own  and  as  establish- 
ing the  general  judgment  of  civilized  Governments  in  regard  to  pen- 
sions. 

I  have  had  translations  made  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  pension 
codes  of  the  European  powers.  I  have  prepared  briefs  of  portions  of 
these  translations  and  publish  them  herewith.  It  will  appear  that  two 
bases  have  been  recognized  out  of  which  a  claim  for  pension  might 
rightfully  arise  in  the  case  of  almost  every  civilizetl  power.  The  first 
is  the  mere  fact  of  service  of  the  state  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
the  second  is  disablement  in  that  service.  The  service  to  be  the 
basis  of  pension  must  generally  have  been  of  a  very  great  length— 
rarely  less  than  ten  and  oftener  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  years.  A 
noticeable  feature  in  all  of  these  pension  systems  is  that  they  were 
manifestly  prepared  only  for  regular  service  troops,  although  no  dis- 
crimination is  made  between  the  regular  service  troops  and  the  war 
levies;  but  the  system  which  was  prepared  for  the  regular  army  was 
at  once  extended  over  and  applied  to  the  volunteers  and  the  levies. 
Very  much  of  the  systems  relating  to  service  are  wholly  inoperative 
for  any  but  the  regular  troops.  In  every  system  which  I  have  exam- 
ined, a  length  of  time  of  service,  whether  greater  or  smaller  being  estab- 
lished as  a  unit  of  time,  determining  the  right  to  a  service  pension — he 
who  fell  short  of  that  length  of  time  is  barred  from  claiming  the  bene- 
fits of  a  service  pension  and  must  solely  rely  upon  the  disability  pension; 
he  who  exceeds  that  unit  of  time  by  honorable  service  is  entitled  to  ad- 
ditional pension  privileges  and  payment;  he  who  greatly  distinguished 
himself  becomes  thereby,  in  some  instances,  entitled  for  illustrious  con- 
duct in  behalf  of  the  state  to  be  specially  pensioned,  or  to  add  to  the 
rate  of  pension  allowed  him  for  service.  No  instance  can  be  found 
where  pension  is  allowed  for  services  dishonorably  terminated  or  marked 
by  a  disreputable  record. 
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The  pension  has  been  held  up  as  the  secure  establishment  in  age  of 
the  veteran  soldier,  and  all  others  than  the  veterans  have  been  taught 
by  the  system  that  inasmuch  as  every  man  owes  his  life  to  the  state  the 
mere  tei)der  of  that  allegiance  does  not  give  a  right  to  a  pension.  A 
patriotic  state  caiii)ot  al'ord  to  have  it  believed  by  its  citizens  that  for 
every  performance  of  duty  there  shall  be  more  tliau  such  payment  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  at  the  time  for  the  service  actually  rendered;  and 
indeed  the  logic  of  the  situation  is  that  if  the  state  shall  clothe,  arm, 
feed,  and  transport  its  troops,  it  may  upon  emergency  demand  their 
services  without  other  couipMisation  than  the  public  safety.  Such  seem 
to  be  the  teaching  and  ideas  of  the  foreign  pension  codes. 

The  foreign  pension  codes  are  based  upon  this  idea  of  the  duty  owed  to 
the  state,  and  that  the  same  is  to  be  rendered  without  regard  to  jiensiou 
save  in  case  of  disability  or  long  8ervice,'and  of  the  right  of  the  state  to 
demand  theservices  of  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  wttboutregard 
to  any  other  than  adisability  pension,  and  that  the  pension  itself  is  a  mark 
of  extreme  honor,  reward  of  long  service,  or  distinguished  ability.  Gen- 
erals, lieutenant-generals— every  grade  of  military  officer  and  private 
alike — are  borne  upon  the  pension-rolls  of  thecountries  whereto  they  are 
entitled  either  by  reason  of  disablement  or  as  a  reward  for  faithful  and 
long-continued  services — wherein  the  vigor  of  the  man  has  been  ex- 
hausted and  old  age  has  found  the  soldier  worn  out  in  the  service  of 
the  state. 

The  pension  systems  are  part  of  the  military  systems,  and  establish- 
ments ;  are  outgrowths  and  prolongations  thereof. 

I  add  here  the  briefs  above  referred  to,  which,  while  incomplete,  are 
the  best  I  have  been  enabled  to  present  within  reasonable  space. 

THE  FBEKCH  STSTEM. 

In  France  there  are  two  classes  of  pensions.  The  first  for  service  and 
the  second  for  disability.  The  minimum  service  pension  is  due  upon 
having  served,  if  a  commissioned  ofQcer,  thirty,  and  if  an  enlisted 
man,  twenty-five  years,  coupled  with  honorable  record  and  discharge. 

There  are  hundreds  of  modifications  of  the  rules  and  rates;  but  the 
service  pension  furnishes  the  standard  by  which  ail  others  are  measured 
in  the  French  system. 

The  second  or  disability  pension  is  based  upon  serious  and  incurable 
wounds  resulting  from  events  of  war  or  incurred  in  the  service  and  in 
line  of  duty;  or  upon  serious  and  incurable  disabilities  recognized  to 
be  from  fatigue  and  danger,  incident  to  the  service. 

The  classifications  of  these  disabilities  are  primarily  six. 

The  first  and  greatest  is  for  total  loss  of  vision ;  second,  amputation 
of  two  limbs;  third,  amputation  of  one  limb;  fourth,  complete  loss  of 
the  use  of  two  limbs  or  a  disability  equivalent  thereto;  fifth,  complete 
loss  of  the  use  of  one  limb  or  disability  equivalent  thereto;  sixth,  all 
lesser  disabilities. 

The  disabilities  named  in  the  first  five  classes  give  immediate  right 
to  a  pension  equivalent  to  the  military  service  pension.  Those  of  the 
sixth  class  give  title  under  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  To  commissioned  officers  and  others  of  a  relative  rank  if  they  are 
rendered  permanently  unfit  for  active  service;  and 

(2)  To  persons  below  the  rank  of  commissioned  officers  if  they  are 
rendered  unfit  for  active  service  and  unable  to  earn  their  subsistence. 

These  disability  pensions  are  given  without  regard  to  length  of  serv- 
ice, and  merely  upon  the  incurrence  of  the  disability  itself,    Tbey  re- 
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semble  our  own  closely,  except  in  the  aiDoonts  allowed,  and  in  the  veiy 
important  fact,  tliat  if  in  a  given  ca«e  it  is  shown  that  causes  not  inci- 
dent to  the  service  are  a  factor  in  producing  the  disability,  the  right  to 
pension  is  thereby  defeated.  Our  laws  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions in  any  case  where  he  can  determine  the  origin  of  the  disability  to 
do  so,  and  to  allow  the  claim  for  what  may  be  due  to  the  service,  rejectr 
ing  it  for  what  may  be  due  to  other  causes. 

The  lowest  service  pension  allowed  to  drummers,  trumpeters,  buglers, 
and  all  others  who  rank  as  private  soldiers,  is  600  francs  as  a  minimum 
and  750  as  a  maximum  per  annum. 

The  next,  "  equivalent  in  rank  to  a  corporal,"  is,  minimum  7U0  francs, 
maximum  900;  that  of  sergeant  and  equivalents,  minimum  800,  maxi- 
mum 1,100;  that  of  sergeant-major  and  equivalents,  including  drum 
and  fife  major,  chief  armorer,  first  class  musician,  &c.,  is,  minimum 
900,  maximum  1,200. 

The  various  adjutants  are,  minimum  1,000  francs,  maximum  1,300 ;  the 
various  veterinaries,  minimum  1,400,  maximum  5,000;  the  various  mili- 
tary employes  of  the  Ordnance  IDepartuient,  miuimuui  1,400,  maximum 
5,000;  inteq)reters,  minimum  1,400,  maximum  5,000 ;  medical  staff, 
minimum  1,500,  maximum  10,500;  quartermasters  and  commissary 
staft',  minimum  2,300,  maximum  10,500;  comptroller-general  and  stafi", 
minimum  3,100,  maximum  10,600. 

Field  and  line  ofiQcers  in  detail  as  follows :  Major-general,  miDimiun 
7,000 francs,  maximum  10,500;  brigadier-general,  minimum  6,000,  maxi- 
mum 8,000;  colonel, minimum 4,500, maximum 6,000;  lientenantcolonel, 
minimum  3,700,  maximum  5,000;  major,  minimum  3,000,  maximum 
4,000;  captain,  minimum  2,3()0,  maximum  3,300;  first  lieutenant,  mini- 
mam  1,700,  maximum  2,500;  second  lieutenant,  minimum  1,500,  maxi- 
mum 2,300. 

The  pension  in  the  various  grades  in  the  service  of  the  navy  is  as  in 
the  military  service  of  assimilated  ranks.  The  length  of  service  required 
is  twenty-five  years.  This  peculiarity  is  noticeable.  Officers  and  men 
alike  of  the  naval  service  of  France  may  be  detailed  for  duty  ou  ships  of 
the  merchant  marine  without  loss  of  right  to  pension  because  of  such 
detail,  when,  as  the  translator  has  it*— 

All  sailors  servine  in  the  navy  of  tbe  GoTernment  may  be  detailed  nnder  proper 
ordeia  in  tbe  merchant  service.  In  that  case  they  are  considered  as  serving  tbe 
state  until  their  return  to  France,  and  their  services  are  counted  tbe  same  as  if  thej 
had  not  left  the  vessel  from  wbicli  they  were  so  detailed. 

As  before  stated  every  pension  for  each  grade,  rank,  or  office,  has 
what  is  called  a  maximum  and  minimum  figure.  For  instance,  that  of 
a  private  soldier  has  a  minimum  of  600  and  a  maximum  of  750  francs. 
The  minimum  pension  is  gained  by  the  length  of  service  above  stated, 
and  for  each  additional  year  of  service  the  pensioner  is  entitled  to  an 
addition  of  one-twentieth  of  the  difterenco  between  the  minimum  and 
maximum  until  the  maximum  is  attained.  An  applicant  who  is  enti- 
tled to  less  than  the  maximum  service  pension  is  allowed  an  addition 
for  active  campaign  service,  graded  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
service  in  the  campaigns  in  which  he  served. 

The  service  pension  is  an  absolute  right,  forfeited  only  for  crime  of 
infamous  degree,  desertion,  or  dismissal  on  a  competent  order  of  a  ju- 
dicial character. 

Widows  or  orphans  are  entitled  to  pension  nnder  all  the  circam- 
stances  which  would  entitle  the  soldier  or  marine  if  living. 

The  rate  of  pension  for  an  olficei''8  widow  is  one-third  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  military  service  pension ;  and  of  privates  one-half  of  the 
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maximum ;  bat  if  the  husband  was  killed  ia  battle  or  died  while  with 
the  army  from  injaries  received  in  battle,  or  &om  causes  due  to  events 
of  war,  the  rate  ia  one  half  of  such  maximum  for  an  officer's  widow  and 
three-fourths  of  the  maximum  for  the  widow  of  an  enlisted  man. 

A  widow  may  enjoy  the  pensions  of  more  than  one  husband  until  a 
limit  of  six  thousand  francs  is  reached. 

If  there  be  children  of  the  soldier,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  pension  due  the  widow  on  her  death  until  they  shall  severally  ar- 
rive at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the  younger  receiving  the  pen- 
sions of  the  older  as  they  successively  pass  the  minority  limit,  the 
youngest  receiving  at  last  the  full  i)en8ion.  If  there  be  children  of  the 
soldier  by  a  former  maniage  the  pension  to  the  minors  is  equally  divided 
between  the  representatives  of  the  two  marriages  without  regard  to 
the  numbers  of  each  issue. 

If  the  soldier  or  marine  left  minor  children  but  no  widow,  the  children 
in  such  case  are  entitled  to  the  amount  of  pension  the  widow  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive. 

The  right  to  pension  is  determined  by  a  military  tribunal  thereto  or- 
ganized at  the  time  the  soldier  quits  the  service. 

THE  aEEMAN  SYSTEM  OP  PENSIONS. 

The  German  system  of  pensions  has  been  embodied  in  the  law  enacted 
June  27,  1871,  and  promulgated  by  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Empire,  Federal  Council,  and  Imperial  Parliament 
consenting. 

It  is  embodied  in  117  paragraphs,  presenting  apparently  a  complete 
code  for  the  settlement  of  every  pension  question. 

Paragraph  2  declares  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  pension  as  follows : 

Every  officer  and  military  surgeon  holding  the  rank  of  officer  who  draws  his  pay 
from  the  army  appropriations,  receives  a  life  pension  if,  after  a  period  of  service  of 
at  least  ten  years,  he  has  become  incapacitated  for  active  military  service,  and  is  dis- 
charged for  that  reason. 

If  the  incapacity  is  cansed  by  a  wound  or  other  injury  received  in  the  service,  with- 
out the  fault  of  the  person  thns  injured,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  pension  even  after  a 
shorter  term  of  service  than  ten  years. 

Paragraph  3  declares : 

The  following  are  considered  as  injuries  received  in  service : 

(a)  An  external  injnry  received  in  active  military  service  in  war  or  peace. 

(b)  Other  permanent  injuries  to  health  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  cansed 
by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  military  service,  by  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases 
prevailing  in  the  place  where  the  service  is  performed,  especially  by  contagious  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  if  thereby  (a  and  b)  the  person  becomes  incapacitated  for  military 
service  in  the  field  or  for  garrison  dnty. 

Paragraph  4  states : 

If  the  term  of  service  has  been  lees  than  ten  years  (Par.  2)  the  claim  for  a  pension 
is  provisionally  limited  to  one  year  or  a  few  years,  as  the  incapacity  for  military  serv- 
ice cannot  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  considered  as  permanent. 

With  restoration  to  entire  capacity  for  military  service  the  right  to  claim  a  pension 
ceases. 

If,  however,  the  disability  is  cansed  by  a  wound  or  external  injury  received  in  firont 
of  the  enemy,  the  pension  is  invariably  granted  for  life. 

Paragraph  5  is  as  follows : 

If  in  any  case,  other  than  that  mentioned  in  paragraph  2,  an  officer  or  military 
surgeon  holding  the  rank  of  officer  becomes  disabled  before  the  completion  of  the 
tenth  year  of  service,  and  is  discharge  for  that  reason,  he  may,  in  case  of  need,  be 
granted  a  pension  either  for  a  certain  time  or  for  life. 
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Paragraph  6  provides : 

The  amonnt  of  pension  is  determined  by  the  time  of  service  and  the  pay  subject  to 
pension  (Par.  10)  of  the  rank  held  for  at  least  one  year  of  service. 

The  service  pension  ia  twenty-eightieths  of  the  pay  of  the  rank  of  the 
officer,  or  one-eightieth  for  each  additional  year  of  service,  not  exceeding 
three-fourths  of  ftill  pay. 

Paragraph  12  is  qnoted  in  the  following 

CIAIMS  FOR  INCBXABE  OF  PENSION,  AND  AMOnNT  OF  THB  INCREABK. 

Every  officer,  or  military  sargeon  holding  the  rank  of  ofiBcer  who  has  become  di»- 
abled  tnrongh  the  war,  and  has  become  incapacitated  for  farther  military  service, 
which  facts  mnst  be  fally  and  satisfactorily  proved,  is  granted  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion, as  follows : 

'  (a)  If  the  amonnt  of  pension  is  500  thalers,  or  less,  an  increase  of  200  Uuders  per 
annnm  is  granted. 

(b)  If  the  amount  of  pension  is  between  550  and  600  thalers  it  is  increased  to  600 
thalers  per  annum. 

(o)  If  the  amount  of  pension  is  between  600  and  800  thalers  an  increase  of  200 
thalers  per  annum  is  granted. 

(d)  If  the  amount  of  pension  is  between  800  and  900  thalers  it  is  increased  to  1,000 
thalers  per  annum. 

(e)  If  the  amoQut  of  pension  is  900  thalers,  or  more,  an  increase  of  100  thalers  per 
annnm  is  granted. 

The  time  spent  in  the  military  service  of  the  Empire  or  one  of  the 
states  constituting  the  Empire  is  counted  in  determining  the  length  of 
service. 

Participation  in  any  campaign  of  the  imperial  army  or  navy  is 
counted  as  adding  one  year  to  the  term  of  service. 

Throughout  this  code  previous  obligations  of  the  states  constitatiDg 
the  German  Empire  are  recognized  as  -binding  upon  the  Empire  in  the 
matter  of  pensions. 

Questions  of  rank,  title,  and  service  are  determined  as  follows,  as 
specified  in  paragraph  26 : 

The  highest  military  administrative  authorities  of  the  part  of  the  army  in  which  tlw 
officer  has  served  will  determine  the  amonnt  of  the  pension,  and  attend  to  all  the 
formalities  oonneoted  with  it. 

Paragraph  27  provides,  that  officers  less  than  sixty  years  of  age  are 
obliged  to  prove  disability,  but  at  sixty  years  of  age  they  need  not  fat- 
nish  any  proof  when  making  an  application  to  be  retired  with  pension. 

In  both  the  French  and  Gierman  systems  admission  to  invalid  soldiers' 
homes  forfeits  the  right  to  pension. 

In  both  the  French  and  Oerman  systems  no  increase  of  pension  can 
be  allowed  for  disability  later  than  five  years  after  the  right  to  pensioo 
has  arisen  on  account  of  increased  disability. 

The  granting  of  pensions  to  widows  is  designated  as  "  speciaL"  They 
accrue  to  those  whose  husbands  have  fallen  in  the  war  or  who  have  died 
from  wounds  either  during  the  war  or  later,  or  who  have  become  ill  of 
an  injury  received  during  the  war  and  havedied  in  consequence  "within 
one  year  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  for  the  whole  term  of  widowhood 
and  one  year  after  remarriage."  Widows  of  general  officers  are  allowed 
600  thalers :  of  staff  officers,  400  j  of  captains  and  lower  grades,  300.  An 
educational  grant  of  60  thalers  is  allowed  if  a  child  has  lost  its  mother, 
and  76  thalers  is  paid  for  every  child  of  an  officer  or  military  surgeon 
holding  the  rank  of  an  officer  until  the  completion  of  17  years  of  age. 
The  surviving  father  or  grandfather  and  the  surviving  mother  or  grand- 
mother will  be  paid  an  annual  sum  of  60  thalers  in  case  the  deceased 
was  the  only  support,  and  as  long  as  they  are  in  actual  need  of  soch 
assistance. 
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In  both  the  French  and  German  systems  special  reference  is  made  to 
the  consequences  of  the  circnmstances  connected  with  the  war  resulting 
in  extraordinary  trials  and  privations,  exposures,  and  dangers  to  life  and 
health,  malarial  inflnences,  &c. 

Similar  provisions  to  those  above  enacted  are  made  for  the  rank  of 
the  navy  and  their  widows  and  survivors. 

Paragraph  58  is  as  follows : 

Persons  classed  as  non-commissioned  o£Bcers  and  privates  of  the  army  can  claim  an 
invalid  pension  if  they  have  become  disabled  through  an  injury  received  in  the  serv- 
ice, or  after  the  term  of  service  of  at  least  eight  years. 

After  having  been  in  the  active  service  eighteen  years,  or  a  longer  period,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  prove  disability  for  claiming  a  pension. 

Paragraph  61  specifies  those  who  are  half  invalidb. 
Paragraph  63  specifies  those  who  are  invalids. 
Paragraph  64  is  as  follows : 

The  following  are  considered  as  provisions  for  invalids:  A  pension,  an  increase  of 
pension,  a  certificate  for  appointment  in  the  civil  service,  admission  to  «  Soldiers' 
Home,  an  employment  in  the  garrison  service. 

Paragraph  65  is  as  follows : 

The  invalid  pensions  granted  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  entitled  to 
a  pension  are  divided  into  five  classes  for  every  grade.  The  amounts  paid  per  month 
are  as  follows : 


First 
cUas. 

Second 
ola«8. 

Third 
olua. 

Foarth 
oImm. 

Fifth 
class. 

ntolar*. 
14 
12 
It 
10 

Tkattrt. 

11 

9 

8 

7 

Thalen. 
9 
7 
6 

5 

Thaten. 
7 
6 

4 
3 

Thaler$. 
s 

Swtond  MtrpftMit 

4 

'Hb^r  D«ni^M>iiiinim1on44  offic^rtt 

3 

Privates 

2 

These  pensions,  graded  according  to  the  different  ranks,  are  granted 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  6. 
Paragraph  66.  The  invalid  pension  of  the  first-class  is  granted — 

(o)  After  a  term  of  service  of  thirty-six  years,  without  any  necessity  for  the  person 
to  prove  that  he  is  an  invalid. 

(i)  To  entire  invalids  who  (1)  after  a  term  of  twenty-five  years,  or  (2)  through 
injaries  received  in  the  service,  h-ave  become  entirely  unable  U>  earn  a  living,  and 
who  need  constant  care  and  attendance. 

Paragraph  67.  The  invalid  pension  of  the  second  class  is  granted — 

(a)  After  a  term  of  service  of  thirty  years,  without  any  proof  of  being  an  invalid. 

(6)  To  entire  invalids  w^ho  (1)  have  become  entirely  unable  to  earn  a  living,  after 
a  term  of  service  of  twenty  years,  or  (2)  through  injuries  received  in  the  service. 

Parag^ph  68.  The  invalid  ]>en8ion  of  the  third  class  is  granted: 

(a)  After  a  term  of  service  of  twenty-four  years  without  any  proof  of  being  an  in- 
valid. 

(J)  To  entire  invalids  who  (1)  have  almost  entirely  become  unable  to  earn  a  living 
after  a  term  of  service  of  fifteen  years,  or  (2)  through  an  injury  received  in  the  service. 

Paragraph  69.  The  invalid  pension  of  the  fourth  class  is  granted  : 

(a)  After  a  term  of  service  of  eighteen  years  without  proof  of  being  an  invalid. 

(6)  To  entire  invalids  who  (1)  have  partly  become  unable  to  earn  a  living  after  a 
term  of  service  of  twelve  years,  or  (2)  through  some  injury  received  in  the  service. 

Paragraph  70.  The  invalid  pension  of  the  fifth  class  is  granted : 

(a)  lb  entire  invalids  who  (l)have  become  incapacitated  for  any  military  service 
af^«r  a  term  of  service  of  eight  years;  or  (2)  througii  an  injury  received  in  the  service 
lueutioned  in  paragraph  59  under  a,  b,  and  d. 

(b)  To  half  invalids,  who  (1)  have  become  incapacitated  for  service  in  the  field  or 
at  sea,  after  a  term  of  service  of  twelve  years,  or  (2)  throngh  an  injury  received  in 
the  service,  mentioned  in  paragraph  59  under  a,  b,  and  d. 
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Paiugrapb  71.  Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  who  have  become  probably 
invalids  thron^h  the  war  receive  an  increase  ot  pension  of  2  thalers  per  month  in 
addition  to  their  pensiou. 

Faraf^aph  72.  Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  who  provably  by  iqjnriea  re- 
ceived in  the  service,  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  have  lost  some  limb,  have  becom* 
blind,  or  have  been  seriously  and  incurably  Injured,  receive,  in  addition  to  their  pen- 
sion and  their  increase  of  pension,  an  additional  amount  for  such  loss  or  injury.  Thi« 
additional  amount  is  6  thalers  per  month : 

(a)  For  the  loss  of  a  hand,  a  foot,  an  eye,  if  the  person  has  not  the  full  use  of  the 
other  eye. 

Blindness  in  one  eye  is  considered  eqnal  to  the  loss  of  the  same : 

(b)  For  the  loss  of  speech ; 

(c)  For  the  loss  of  power  to  move  a  band,  arm,  or  foot  to  snch  a  decree  as  to  maks 
it  eqnal  to  the  loss  of  a  limb. 

This  additional  amonnt  may  likewise  be  granted : 

(d)  For  serious  injury  to  other  important  external  or  internal  parts  of  the  body, 
which  in  their  consequences  as  to  the  ability  to  earn  a  living  must  be  considered 
equal  to  a  loss  of  a  limb. 

The  additional  amounts  mentioned  under  a,  b,  c,  d  can  only  exceed  the  snm  of 
twelve  thalers  per  month  in  case  the  person  has  become  an  invalid  by  a  wonnd  or 
external  injury  (paragraph  59,  a  and  6)  received  In  the  service. 

The  above  limitation  does  not  apply  to  the  additional  amount  of  six  or  twelve 
thalers  per  month  paid  for  blindness  in  one  or  both  eyes. 

Paragraph  73.  Invalids  who  have  lost  one  limb  are  considered  entirely  nnable  to 
earn  a  living,  and  those  who  have  lost  both  limbs  or  both  arms  and  cannot  exist 
without  some  one  to  take  care  of  them. 

Paragraph  74.  Non-commissioned  officers,  from  the  first  sergeant  downward,  are, 
after  a  term  of  eighteen  years  of  service,  granted  an  increase  of  pension  of  hi^  » 
thaler  per  month  for  every  additional  year  of  service,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  they 
have  become  entire  invalids. 

The  pension  which  is  increased  in  this  way  must  not  aside,  from  the  additional 
amounts  mentioned  in  paragraphs  71  and  72,  exceed  the  entire  pay  of  the  place  which 
the  invalid  occupied  in  the  Army. 

Paragraph  94  grants  pensions  to  widows  of  those  who  died  in  the  serv- 
ice or  in  consequence  thereof  within  one  year  thereafter,  until  one  year 
after  remarriage,  or  through  life  if  they  remain  unmarried. 

Widows  of  first  sergeants  shall  receive  9  thalers  per  month ;  widows 
of  sergeants  and  non-commissioned  ofdcers  7  thalers  per  month ;  widows 
of  privates  5  thalers  per  month. 

Unenumerated  classes  have  the  rates  of  pension  based  npon  pay,  the 
rules  being  numerous  and  complex,  and  the  rates  corresponding  in  nam- 
ber. 

Paragraph  96  is  as  follows : 

For  every  child  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  paragraph  94  the  amonnt  of  3} 
thalers  per  month  is  paid,  to  aid  in  its  education,  till  the  completion  of  the  fifitc»entb 
year ;  and  if  the  child  has  lost  its  mother,  or  loses  her  during  that  period,  5  thalers 
per  month  is  paid. 

A  surviving  father  or  grandfather  and  the  surviving  mother  or  grandmother  re- 
ceive 3^  thalers  per  mouth  in  case  the  deceased  was  tneir  sole  support  and  as  long 
as  they  are  in  actual  need. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  German  as  in  the  French  system  there 
are  two  bases,  upon  either  one  of  which  a  claim  for  pension  may  be  es- 
tablished. The  first  is  length  of  service,  and  the  second  is  disability  in 
the  service.  The  basis  of  calculation  of  the  rate  to  be  paid  is  in  every 
instance  almost  that  of  the  rank  held  by  the  ofiScer  or  non-commissioned 
ofBcer  at  the  time  that  his  right  to  pension  accrues,  which  in  nearly 
every  instance  that  can  be  conceived  of  under  the  French  and  Grerman 
systems  is  the  time  of  discharge,  the  soldier  t^us  getting  the  benefit  of 
all  promotions  made  during  his  term  of  service. 

THE  SPANISH  SYSTEM. 

The  Spanish  system  of  pension  laws  presents  some  peculiar  featores. 
Under  date  of  June  9.  ISiSS,  a  royal  order  issued  from  the  ministry  of 
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war  tbat  to  prevent  suffering  or  privations  on  the  part  of  applicants  tor 
pensions  on  account  of  wounds  received  in  active  service  sucli  appli- 
cant shall  be  borne  upon  the  rolls  and  receive  pay  until  his  application 
has  been  passed  upon. 

Koyal  order  of  July  6,  1865,  was  issued  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice  of  wouuded  or  disabled  soldiers  begging  in  the  public  streets, 
wherein  it  was  provided,  first,  that  the  applications  from  generals,  offi- 
cers, and  soldiers  on  account  of  disabilities  incurred  in  battle,  or  by 
reason  of  hardships  of  service  shall  be  given  preference  and  expedited  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  military  bureaus ;  second,  the  military'  authori- 
ties are  carefully  to  inform  of  their  rights  all  soldiers  leaving  the  army 
on  account  of  disability  incurred  in  the  service,  whether  from  wounds 
received  or  from  sickness. 

Paragraphs  7,  8,  9, 10,  and  11  provide  for  rations  and  pay  to  be  given 
disabled  soldiers  at  their  homes  pending  decision  upon  their  applica- 
tions for  pensions,  either  through  the  civil  or  military  authorities,  as 
may  be  most  convenient.  They  are  to  report  once  a  month  to  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  their  place  of  residence. 
Soldiers  found  begging  are  to  be  arrested  and  investigated ;  but  if  their 
destitution  is  caused  by  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  superior  officer  the 
latter  is  to  be  suspended,  and  if  the  mendicant  is  not  in  need,  or  is  an 
impostor,  he  is  to  be  prosecuted. 

In  the  Spanish  law  the  pension  of  a  widow  ceases  during  the  period 
of  her  remarriage,  and  is  resumed  in  case  she  again  becomes  a  widow. 

Some  of  the  rates  of  pensions  paid  under  the  law  of  Spain  are  here 
annexed. 

If  by  reason  of  wonnd  or  other  accident  of  war  a  soldier  loses  his 
sight  cr  the  entire  use  of  a  limb  he  receives — if  colonel,  32,000  reals 
($1,600);  if  lieutenant-colonel,  25,000  ($1,250);  if  a  major,  22,000 
($1,100) ;  if  a  captain,  15,000  ($750) ;  if  a  lieutenant,  8,000  ($400) ;  if  a 
sublieutenant,  6,000  ($300). 

The  real  in  our  money  is  worth  about  5  cents. 

After  20  years  of  service  a  sergeant  receives  per  month  $6;  after  26 
years  of  service,  $7.60 ;  after  30  years  of  service,'  $8.  A  sergeant  en- 
tirely disabled  by  accidental  injuries  received  in  the  service  shall  receive 
the  regular  retired  rate  of  pension  per  month,  from  $2.25  to  $6.75 ; 
corporals  and  privates  of  all  branches  of  the  service  receive  as  service 
pensions  after  20  years  of  service,  or  in  cases  of  total  disability,  from 
$2.25  to  $7.60  per  month.  In  case  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  or  in 
the  operations  of  war,  these  amounts  are  slightly  added  to.  In  case  of 
decorations  additional  pensions  are  given. 

In  the  Spanish  system  also,  both  service  and  disability  are  recognized 
as  furnishing  a  basis  for  pensions. 

THE  RtlSSIAN   SYSTEM. 

In  the  Bussian  system  retirement  to  all  officers  is  allowed  after 
twenty-five  years  of  faithful  service,  on  half  pay,  and  after  thirty-five 
years,  on  full  pay.  An  officer  retired  on  account  of  permanent  ill-health 
is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  one-third  of  his  salary  after  ten  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  to  two-thirds  of  his  salary  after  twenty  years,  and  to  the  full 
amount  after  thirty  years. 

Any  officer  or  employ^  having  contracted  an  incurable  disease,  such 
as  paralysis,  insanity,  or  blindness,  is  entitled  on  retirement  to  one-third 
of  his  salary  after  five  years  of  service,  to  two-thirds  after  ten  years 
of  service,  and  to  the  tall  amoant  after  twenty  years  of  service. 
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The  pension  of  a  retired  officer  ceases,  first,  when  he  reenters  the 
Government  service ;  second,  when  he  enters  without  jiermission  the 
service  of  a  foreign  Government,  and  third,  if  he  remain  abroad  for  over 
live  years  without  special  permission. 

Pensions  are  granted  to  widows  and  children  of  deceased  officers. 
Widow's  pension  terminates  bj  death,  remarriage,  entering  a  monas- 
tery, or  by  judgment  of  a  court  of  law.  The  widow's  rate  is  one-half 
of  that  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  one-half  of  the  remaining  one- 
third  to  each'  child  of  a  pensionable  age  np,  to  the  total  amoant.  The 
pensionable  age  ceases  with  girls  at  eighteen  and  with  boys  at  twenty- 
one.  Children  under  these  ages  are  eutitled  to  i>ensiou  if  not  supported 
in  educational  institutions,  provided  the  girl  does  not  marry.  The  pro- 
)>ortiou  of  pension  to  each  minor  is  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  father,  or 
the  total  amount  among  the  entire  family. 

In  cases  of  an  incurable  disease  rendering  children  unable  to  snpport 
themselves  they  retain  their  pension  until  death. 

Three  grand  divisions  of  wounded  officers  are  made,  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  which  receive  as  pension  the  full  amount  of  pay  with- 
out regard  to  length  of  service.  To  carefully  look  after  these  wonnded 
men,  there  is  appointed  by  the  Empire  a  special  permanent  committee 
to  better  provide  for  wonnded  officers,  for  their  tiamilies,  and  their  in- 
terests. This  committee  extends  its  care  to  all  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  have  received  wounds 
or  injuries  in  battle,  or,  in  general,  in  carrying  out  the  different  duties 
connected  with  the  service,  and  also  to  the  surviving  families  or  chil- 
dren of  officers,  provided  such  officers  have  not  adequate  means  of 
subsistence.  A'  general  is  regarded  as  having  adequate  means  if  he  have 
30,000  rubles,  or  the  equivalent  thereof.  Any  other  officer,  if  he  ha.<« 
one-half  this  amount. 

The  amount  of  pensions  paid  to  commissioned  officers  ranges  in  the 
first  rank  from  300  to  1,716  rubles,  the  first  being  for  an  ensign  or  cor- 
net, and  the  last  being  for  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  general.  Their  fam- 
ilies receive  for  the  same  grades  from  128  to  1,143  rubles.  The  widow 
of  an  officer  killed  in  war  is  entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  her  husband's 
pension ;  and  in  case  of  her  death,  the  children.  The  wounded  soldiers 
committee,  in  default  of  both  widow  and  children,  may  grant  the  pension 
to  the  deceased  officer's  parents,  or  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  as  long  as 
they  are  minors. 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  wounded  in  war  or  in  time  of 
peace  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  the  service,  are  entitled,  to  pen- 
sion from  the  invalid  fund  in  various  sums  ranging  fbom  14.28  to  57.15 
rubles. 

The  pension  system  in  Bnssia  seems  to  be  rather  in  the  natnre  of  a 
mutual  insurance  company  operation.  The  fund  was  established  in 
1869  by  a  donation  from  the  imperial  treasury  of  7,500,000  rubles.  All 
the  beneficiaries  legal  and  possible  of  this  fund  were  from  thenceforth 
assessed  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amounts  of  their  salaries  until 
the  date  of  the  first  payment  of  pension,  which  began  about  the  year 
1865.  The  fund  had  then  increased  to  18,000,000  rubles.  In  1880  the 
principal  of  the  fund  reached  the  sum  of  68,000,000  of  rubles.  The 
number  of  beneficiaries  it  will  be  seen  is  very  small. 

■Statistics  and  facts  are  lacking  as  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Knssian 
pension  system.  It  consists  of  grants  made  probably  at  the  will  of  the 
Czar  from  the  military  treasury,  which  cannot  be  calculated  and  which 
are  not  tabulated. 

There  seems  to  be  qo  other  pension  system  in  operation  in  Bossia. 
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THE  ITALIAN  AND  TURKISH  SYSTEMS. 

There  are  no  striking  featares  in  the  Italian  and  Turkish  systems. 
Their  main  features  are  largely  like  those  of  other  continental  nations, 
and  are  based  upon  the  sanie  considerations;  first,  of  service,  and  sec- 
ond, of  disability. 

THE  CHINESE  SYSTEM. 

The  most  complicated  and  minutely  detailed  system  for  the  granting  of 
pensions  is  that  of  the  Empire  of  China,  which  still  retains  in  force  orders, 
regulations,  and  statutes  dating  from  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  amendments  as  late  aS  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  in  the  case  of  other  nationi>,  the  pension  is  for  both  ser- 
vices and  disability.  The  service  age  is  fixed  at  sixty  years.  The  amount 
of  pension  depends  not  only  upon  the  service,  but  upon  the  quality  of 
the  service  and  the  character  and  degree  of  peril  to  which  exposed  dur- 
ing service.  If  a  man  was  in  the  army  and  disabled,  but  not  in  active 
campaigning,  in  many  instances  he  wonld  be  entitled  sim)>ly  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rank  that  he  may  have  attained,  but  would  not  be 
granted  pay  or  a  pension.  In  some  instances  if  a  man  has  sons  or  a 
sou  in  the  imperial  service  his  support  devolves  upon  them  and  pension 
is  not  allowed.  Divisions  are  made  of  wounded  soldiers  into  classes 
according  to  the  length  of  time  assigned  for  recovery.  Five  such  classes 
have  been  created :  Wounds  are  known  as  first  class,  second  class,  third 
class,  &c.  For  a  considerable  time  difi'erences  were  made  in  the  amonut 
of  pensions  to  be  allowed  for  wounds  made  by  spent  cannon-balls.  Gratu- 
ities were  given  on  account  of  wounds  suffered  in  the  service  by  the  regu- 
lar attendants  of  th6  members  of  the  Banner  Gorps,  so  called.  Sacri- 
fices and  the  sacred  rites  of  religion  were  to  be  performed  at  the  graves 
of  militia  men  leaving  no  heirs.  A  difference  was  made  in  losses  to 
marines  and  soldiers  of  the  Coast  Guard  exposed  to  peril  in  the  outer 
and  in  the  inner  seas,  the  frontier  service  being  regarded  as  more  hon- 
orable. Under  certain  circumstances  provisions  are  made  for  the  widow 
and  for  the  son  of  a  soldier  killed  in  the  service.  Those  who  served 
and  were  killed  or  disabled  in  the  front  ranks  are  regarded  with  dis- 
tinguished consideration.  Those  who  suffered  disablement  in  what  may 
be  called  the  "subordinate  services,"  such  as  guard  duty  or  train-guard 
duty,  who  were  in  the  rear  of  an  army  and  in  positions  less  exposed  to 
the  actual  dangers  of  war  receive  correspondingly  less,  and  the  pen- 
.sion  system  is  made  a  prolongation  and  continuance  of  the  rewards 
oliiered  for  valor  and  honorable  service  in  battle. 

The  military  forces  of  the  empire  are  composed,  first,  of  the  Eighth 
and  Manchu  Banner  Corps ;  second,  the  Army  of  the  Green  Standard 
or  Chinese  provincial  forces;  and,  third,  the  irregulars,  or  Braves. 

All  descendants  of  the  Mongolian  and  Chinese  soldiery  of  the  con- 
quest are  enrolled  in  the  Eighth  and  Manchu  Banner  Corps. 

The  Army  of  the  Green  Standard  is  employed  to  garrison  strategical 
points  throughout  the  provinces,  to  act  as  custodians  of  the  treasury, 
granaries,  gaols,  to  escort  prisoners  of  war,  to  convoy  treasures,  and 
to  i)erform  other  miscellaneous  duties.  The  pensions  given  vary  ac- 
cording to  which  of  these  great  corps  the  applicant  may  have  rendered 
service  in.  The  regulations  themselves  for  the  granting  of  pensions 
seem  originally  to  have  sprung  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the 
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imperial  power,  which,  during  two  and  a  half  centnries  of  time,  hare 
gradually  beeu  molded  into  a  system  whose  rules  in  full  cannot  be 
reproduoed,  but  the  spirit  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate.  As 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  code  it  may  be  stated  that  the  word 
"  gratuity,"  employed  where  we  would  use  the  word  "  pension,"  means 
literally  "  a  mark  of  compassionate  distinction,"  and  is  conferred  by 
the  emperor,  and  by  him  alone,  and  must  not  be  considered  as  acquired 
under  a  specified  condition  of  age  and  service  alone.  This  is  the 
gratuity  pension  which  still  exists,  nor  can  any  of&cer  or  soldier  claim 
it  as  a  right,  the  granting  of  it  being  entirely  optional  with  the  sovereign. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
MINOR  CHTLDHEN. 

The  number  of  minor  children  entitled  to  pension  is  diminishing  and 
must  continue  rapidly  so  to  do.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  additional 
amount  allowed  them  of  $2  per  mouth  is  inadequate  for  their  ordinar}- 
support'.  This  is  far  less  in  amount  than  the  cost  of  the  support  of 
charity  children  in  any  of  our  great  institutions,  no  odds  how  ably 
conducted,  and  there  should  be  enough  allowed,  which,  coupled  with 
a  reasonable  exertion  upon  their  part,  would  prevent  them  from  suffer- 
ing. The  amount  of  $5  per  month  does  not  seem  to  me  excessive,  and 
where  incurable  and  disabling  disease  exists  the  pension  should  con- 
tinue during  life. 

DATE  OF  DEPENDENCE. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  phraseology  of  the  act  of  June  16. 
1880,  should  be  amended  to  conform  to  the  wise  and  kind  intention  of 
its  framers.  Under  the  proper  construction  of  that  act  its  benefits  are 
limited  to  those  who  were  entitled  to  its  benefits  at  the  very  date  of  its 
approval,  and  those  who  subsequently,  from  aggravation  of  their  malady, 
become  totally  helpless  are  barred  from  its  privileges. 

DATE  OF  widow's  PENSION. 

Under  existing  law  a  widow's  pension  certificate  can  only  bear  date 
from  the  day  on  which  she  flies  her  application.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  relations  of  husband  and  wife  makes  us  know  that  the  last 
thought  which  often  occurs  to  the  widow  is  that  of  the  pecuniary  re- 
sults of  death.  Moreover  there  is  a  sense  of  delicacy  which  prevents  a 
woman  from  immediately  making  application  to  be  availed  of  the  re- 
sults of  her  husband's  death,  and  so  between  cares,  delicacy,  and  some- 
times ignorance  of  right,  long  intervals  elapse  between  the  death  of 
the  husband  and  the  filing  of  the  application  of  the  widow.  In  such 
cases  as  may  hereafter  arise  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  should  allow 
the  commencement  of  the  pension  to  date  from  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band, where  the  other  conditions  required  by  the  law  are  present. 

DOUBLE  PENSIONS. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  section  4718  B.  S.  be  so  amended  as  to 
prohibit  the  payment  of  more  than  one  pension  to  one  and  the  same 
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])er8on ;  and  to  prohibit  the  receipt  in  bis  or  ber  own  right  of  a  pension 
by  a  person  receiving,  for  the  same  period  of  time,  an  accrued  pension 

SUBSEQUENT  PROMOTIONS  TO  PENSION-SEEVIOES. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  year  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  presented  to  Congress  a  request  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  which  declares  that  a  i>ension  shall  be  graded  according, 
to  the  rank  of  the  claimant  at  the  time  that  the  injury  was  received, 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  such  claimant  might  subsequently  have 
been  promoted  for  meritorious  services  and  in  good  faith.  One  instance 
will  iUustrate  many :  was  a  sergeant  in  the regi- 
ment. He  contracted  a  malady  which  would  have  been  at  the  time  a 
sufficient  reason  for  his  discharge  from  the  military  service,  but  he 
waived  this  right  given  by  his  condition  and  served  with  gallantry  and 
distinction,  followed  by  his  malady,  it  is  true,  through  more  than  four 
years  of  war.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  mustered  out  as  full  colonel 
and  brevet  brigadier-general,  having  won  everj'  step  intermediate  by 
honorable  service.  He  died  shortly  after  of  the  disorder  which  had 
followed  him  from  the  time  of  his  first  service. 

In  allowing  the  pension,  the  claim  being  well  established,  the  Com- 
missioner was  obliged  to  say  to  the  widow,  that  under  existing  law 
the  only  pension  that  could  be  allowed  her  was  that  of  the  widow  of  a 
sergeant,  and  that  all  that  her  husband  had  since  heroically  performed 
availed  nothing  in  determining  her  pecuniary  rights.  The  suggestion 
of  the  Commissioner  is  that  the  rank,  subsequently  acquired  bona  fide, 
should  be  considered  by  the  Commissioner  in  determining  the  amount 
of  pension  to  be  allowed. 

DEAFNESS. 

I  desire  to  renew  my  recommendations  made  in  my  reports  for  1885 
and  1886  as  to  additional  legislation  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  deafness  from  the  service.  The  present  rate  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  degree  of  disability  resulting,  and  I  respectfully  recommend 
that  a  total  of  $30  per  month  tor  total  deafness,  (with  intermediate  grades, 
to  be  determined  according  to  the  degree  of  disability,)  be  fixed  by  law. 
The  number  of  applicants  under  this  provision  is  and  would  be  very 
small,  and  the  amount  to  be  disbursed  inconsiderable. 

AMPUTATIONS. 

SoQie  discretion  should  be  lodged  in  the  Commissioner  in  correcting 
discrepancies  in  rates  of  pension  for  loss  of  limbs,  or  Congress  should  be 
asked  by  direct  enactment  to  establish  a  table  of  rates  for  loss  of  limbs. 
The  existing  laws  upon  this  point  are  inharmonious  and  are  unjust. 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason  why,  if  the  amputation  of  a  leg  at  the  hip 
joint  entitles  a  claimant  to  $45  per  month,  the  loss  of  a  leg  and  arm 
should  together  be  rated  at  but  $36.  If,  again,  $45  be  taken  as  a  proper 
pension  for  a  leg  amputated  at  the  hip  joint,  then  the  disability  for  per- 
forming manual  labor  from  the  loss  of  the  foot  and  the  hand  should  not 
be  graded  at  a  less  figure.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  loss  of  a 
single  limb  is  an  entire  disablement  for  the  performance  of  manual  labor, 
in  consequence  of  the  nervous  and  other  afflictions  which  follow.   There 
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are  certainly  many  instances  in  which  the  loss  of  two  members  of  the 
body  is  followed  by  an  equally  great  disability. 
The  law  fixes  the  following  ratings  for  ampatations : 

Anipntation  ataboalder  or  bip  joint $45  00 

Total  disability  of  arm  or  leg '. 36  W 

LoRs  of  one  band  and  one  foot 36  OU 

Total  disability  in  one  band  and  one  foot .'■    36  00 

Amputation  at  or  above  elbow  or  knee 36  00 

LoHMof  aband  or  afoot 30  00 

SUBSEQUENT  SERVICE  IN  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  BY  CONFEDERATES. 

I  beg  ta  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  act  of  March  3, 1877,  dis- 
criminates unjustly  against  claimants  who,  having  previously  served 
in  the  Confederate  army,  subsequently  served  honorably  in  the  United 
States  Navy.    The  act  I  respectfully  submit  should  be  amended  to  read: 

Tbat  tbe  lav  probibitioK  tbe  payment  of  any  money  on  acconnt  of  pensions  to  any 
person,  or  to  tbe  widow,  cbildren,  or  beirs  of  any  deceased  person,  wbo,  in  any  man- 
lier, engaged  in  or  aided  or  abetted  tbe  late  rebellion  against  tbe  antbority  of  tbe 
United  States,  sball  not  be  constrned  to  apply  to  snob  persons  aa  afterward  Volan- 
tarily  enlisted  in  tbe  Army  or  Navy  of  tbe  United  States,  and  wbo,  wbile  in  such  serv- 
ice, incurred  disability  from  a  wound  or  injury  received  or  disease  contracted  in  tbe 
line  of  duty. 

The  addition  of  the  words  "  or  Navy  "  makes  the  law  fair  to  all  classes 
intended  to  be  covered  by  it. 

PAYMENTS  TO  UNFIT  PERSONS. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  altered  and  amended  as 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  shall  be  aathorized  to  order  the 
payment  of  pension  to  the  wife  of  a  pensioner  or  to  a  suitable  person 
in  behalf  of  the  children  of  a  pensioner,  in  cases  where  the  pensioner 
shows  by  his  habits  that  he  is  an  nnflt  person  to  receive  or  disburse 
such  pension,  or  because  of  his  incompetence,  not  arising  perhaps  to 
the  degree  of  lunacy,  but  such  as  to  prove  him  a  spendthrift,  or  in 
cases  where  he  is  an  inebriate,  or  in  cases  where  his  money  is  spent 
upon  improper  persons  or  in  improper  ways.  The  law  as  at  present 
existing  limits  the  power  of  the  Oommissioner  very  greatly  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  authorizes  him  to  direct  payment  to  the  wife  or  guardian 
only  in  cases  of  insanity  or  other  mental  incapacity,  or  imprisonment 
for  offenses  against  the  laws.  Payments  so  ordered  made  to  any  per- 
son other  than  the  pensioner  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  or  children 
should  of  course  be  made  only  upon  bond  properly  executed. 

DEPEin)ENT  MOTHERS  AND  FATHEBS. 

The  commencement  of  the  period  of  dependence  on  the  part  of  a 
father  or  mother  in  order  to  establish  the  right  to  pension  is  now  fixed 
at  the  soldier's  death.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  recognition  of 
dependence  and  the  claim  of  the  father  and  mother  upon  the  son  for 
support  is  too  narrowly  bounded  by  fixing  the  period  of  dependence  at 
the  moment  of  the  death  of  the  son.  If  the  condition  of  depoidenoe 
has  arisen  without  fault  of  the  father  or  mother  at  a  period  sabseqnent 
to  the  death  of  the  sou — that  is,  if  that  condition  of  affairs  is  shown  to 
exist  without  fault  upon  the  part  of  the  parents,  which,  if  the  son  had 
been  living,  would  have  thrown  the  burden  of  support  npon  him,  that 
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condition,  it  seems  to  me,  shoald  be  recognized  in  the  law.    The  greater 
the  age  the  greater  the  natural  right  and  claim  on  the  son  for  support. 

Nirw  AGENCIES. 

For  years  the  center  of  the  pension  population  of  the  United  States 
has  been  steadily  moving  towards  the  west  and  the  south,  so  that  tlio 
four  largest  western  agencies,  as  shown  by  their  annual  reports  for  th(! 
year  1887,  are  paying  an  average  of  34,628  pensioners.  The  addition 
of  the  Mexican  War  pensioners  under  the  act  of  January  29,  1887,  still 
further  increased  this  ratio,  and  throws  the  center  of  the  pension  popu- 
lation still  farther  to  the  west  and  south.  I  have  therefore  in  my  esti- 
mates, submitted  for  transmission  through  the  Treasury  Department, 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  two  additional  agencies.  Power  is 
loilged  in  tlie  President  to  establish  agencies  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions wherever,  in  his  judgment,  they  should  be  established,  looking 
to  the  public  interests  and  those  of  the  pensioners ;  but  the  provision 
is  nugatory  unless  appropriation  be  made  for  the  i)ayment  of  expenses. 
I  have  asked  for  the  additional  salaries  of  two  pension  agents  and  a 
very  small  additional  amount  for  clerk-hire,  limiting  the  extra  call  for 
this  service  to  $10,000  per  year  at  both  agencies. 

I  believe  that  the  expeditious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  these  pension 
agents  requires  the  establishment  of  additional  agencies.  Trne  econ- 
omy in  this  matter  consists  in  thoroughly  equipping  the  govermeutal  serv- 
ice. '  The  agencies  now  existing  are  being  worked  to  their  full  capacity. 
More  work  is  being  done  by  them  than  since  the  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— more  than  has  ever  been  accomplished  by  an  equal  number.  A 
delay  of  a  few  days  is  always  the  occasion  for  loud  and  discontented  com- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  pensioners  who  are  to  be  ])aid,  and  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  urging  the  additional  expenses  for  and  on  account  of  the  agencies 
of  the  sums  above  specified  and  amounting  to  $18,000. 

MEXICAN  SERVICE  PENSION  ACT  OP  JANXTABY  29,  1887. 

I  am  gratified  to  report  that  the  work  upon  the  Mexican  service  pen- 
sions under  the  act  of  January  29,  1887,  in  the.  Old  War  and  Havy 
Division,  with  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Pecord  Division,  and  by 
the  volunteered  service  out  of  office  hours  of  numbers  of  employes,  was 
so  advanced  that  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  eight  thousand  of  these 
pensions  had  been  granted.  I  asked  for  an  additional  appropriation 
and  for  leave  to  employ  an  additional  number  of  clerks  for  this  service. 
Congress  decided  not  to  grant  the  increase,  so  I  was  compelled  to  dehi.v 
the  current  work,  to  indefinitely  postpone  and  thus  virtually  defeat  tlm 
operations  of  the  Mexican  pension  act,  or  to  avail  myself  of  the  extra 
services  of  the  employes  in  the  Bureau.  I  acknowledge  with  satisfac- 
tion that  very  many  ^mong  them  rendered  these  services  cheerfully, 
]>lea8antly,  and  efficiently.  I  desire  also  to  mention  in  this  connection 
the  services  of  the  Certificate  Division,  which  worked  with  unceasing 
zeal,  thereby  making  the  promises  of  the  law  good  to  these  aged  vet- 
erans. 

I  renew  my  request  for  additional  clerical  force  during  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year,  that  1  may  be  enabled,  without  making  extra  demands 
upon  the  clerks  now  in  the  service,  to  complete  and  satisfy ^he  Mexican 
pension  claims.    They  are  those  of  aged  persons  who  have  waited  a 
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period  of  nearly  forty  years  for  the  display  of  their  coantry's  gener- 
osity, and  aid  to  reach  them  must  be  speedily  extended. 

SUMMARY  OF  TABLES. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  snmmary  of  the 
tables  annexed  to  this  report.  They  show  a  condition  of  bosiuess  that 
is  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  I  submit  it  without  farther  comment. 

Table  No.  1  shows  as  follows  : 

There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  406,007  pensioners,  classified  as 
follows:  294,445  Army  invalids;  85,010  Army  ^idows,  minor  children, 
and  dependent  relatives;  3,281  Navy  invalids;  1,973  Navy  widows, 
minor  children,  and  dependent  relatives;  1,069  survivors  of  the  war  of 
1812,  and  11,831  widows  of  those  who  served  in  that  war;  7,503  sur- 
vivors of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  895  widows  of  those  who  served  in 
said  war,  which  latter  class  have  been  added  to  the  rolls  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1887. 

There  were  ^ded  to  the  rolls  during  the  year  the  names  of  55,194 
new  pensioners,  and  the  names  of  2,707  whose  pensions  had  been  pre- 
viously dropped  were  restored  to  the  rolls,  making  an  aggregate  of 
67,901  pensioners  added  during  the  year. 

During  the  same  period  the  names  of  17,677  pensioners  were  dropped 
from  the  rolls  for  various  causes,  leaving  a  net  increase  to  the  rolls  of 
40,224  names. 

The  average  annual  value  of  each  pension  at  the  close  of  the  year  is 
shown  to  be  $130.10,  a  gain  of  average  annual  value  over  last  year  of 
$7.87.  The  aggregate  annual  value  of  all  pensions  is  $52,824,641.22,  an 
increase  of  like  value  for  the  year  of  $8,116,633.78. 

The  amount  paid  for  pensions  during  the  year  was  $73,467,581.87,  an 
increase  in  amount  over  the  previous  year  of  $9,669,750.26,  the  difference 
between  the  amount  paid  and  the  annual  values  being  due  to  first  pay- 
ments, including"  accrued  "and  "  arrears." 

The  amount  paid  to  44,019  new  pensioners  during  the  year  upon  first 
payment  was  $25,166,900.06,  and  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
several  pension  agents  14,683  of  this  class  unpaid  at  the  close  of  business 
on  the  30th  day  of  June,  on  which  there  was  due  $3,924,783.11. 

Table  No.  2  shows  as  follows : 

There  were  17,67'f  pensioners,  .whose  names  were  dropped  from  the 
rolls.  They  have  been 'so  classified  as  to  show  the  number  of  widows 
with,  and  those  without,  minor  children;  the  number  of  minor  children 
who  were  pensioned  in  their  own  right,  and  the  number  of  dependent 
mothers  and  fathers.  It  also  shows  the  whole  number  of  pensioners  <mi. 
the  roll,  with  a  like  subdivision  of  the  widows'  class. 

Table  No.  3  exhibits  the  amount  of  appropriations  and  balances  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  1886-'87. 

Table  No.  4  exhibits  the  amount  paid  out  on  account  of  pension  by 
each  agent,  under  each  item  of  appropriation,  as  shown  by  their  aoooants- 
curreut.  This  table  also  shows  a  disbursement  of  $19,941.95  for  pay- 
ment of  arrears  of  pensions  in  cases  where  the  original  pension  was 
granted  prior  to  January  25, 1879,  and  the  date  of  commencement  of 
pension  was  subsequent  to  discharge  or  death.  The  act  of  January  25, 
1879,  provided  for  arrears  of  this  class,  and  the  disbursements  have 
been  kept  separate  from  those  of  regular  pensions.  Of  the  funds  to 
pay  this  d^ss  there  remains  a  balance  of  $433,741.58,  which  is  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  appropriations,  covered  into  the  Treasory  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 
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Table  No.  5  shows  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  each 
agency,  by  the  several  classes,  and  compares  the  aggregate  number 
with  that  of  the  previous  year,  showing  in  each  class  the  net  increase 
or  net  decrease.  It  also  shows  the  net  increase  to  the  rolls  during  the 
year,  which,  as  before  stated,  was  40,224. 

•  Table  No.  6  shows  the  number  of  original  pension  claims  of  each 
class  filed  year  by  year  since  1861,  the  number  allowed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  each  year.  In  this  state- 
ment it  appears  that  628,272  claims  have  been  filed  during  that  period 
on  account  of  disability,  and  364,886  claims  have  been  filed  on  account 
of  death,  alleged  to  be  due  to  causes  originating  in  the  service,  claims 
for  this  latter  class  having  been  filed  by  widows,  minor  children,  and 
dependent  relatives.  There  have  been  allowed  of  the  invalid  claims 
367,424 ;  of  the  widows  and  dependent  relatives'  claims  240,662 ;  a  total 
of  608,086. 

Since  1871,  79,164  claims  for  pension  on  account  of  service  duriiig  the 
war  of  1812,  provided  for  by  the  acts  of  1871  and  1878,  have  been  tiled. 
Of  this  number  34,714  have  been  filed  by  the  surviving  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  44,450  have  been  filed  by  the  widows  of  those  who  served 
iu  that  war.  Only  17  original  survivors'  claims  have  been  filed  under 
this  law  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  only  312  on  account  of  widows 
for  the  same  period. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  aggregate  1,091,200  pension  claims  have 
been  filed  since  1861,  and  in  the  same  period,  676,948  claims  of  all 
classes  have  been  allowed.  The  number  of  pensioners  upon  the  rolls  at 
the  close  of  each  year  is  stated.  The  amount  paid  for  pensions  since 
1861  has  been  $883,440,298.36. 

Table  No.  7  shows  the  different  monthly  rates  of  pension  to  Army 
and  Navy  invalids,  together  with  the  number  of  pensioners  of  these 
classes  and  of  each  of  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  151  differ- 
ent rates  of  pension  paid. 

Table  No.  8  gives  the  location  and  geographical  limits  of  each  pen- 
sion agency,  the  name  of  each  agent,  and  the  balance  of  funds  remain- 
ing to  his  official  credit  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Table  No.  9  shows  the  number  of  Army  invalid  claims  allowed  each 
year  since  1861,  classified  and  arranged  so  that  in  each  year's  allowance 
it  is  shown  in  what  years  the  claims  were  filed.  The  whole  number  of 
invalid  claims  filed  each  year  since  1861  is  given,  and  it  is  shown  what 
percentage  of  the  number  of  claims  filed  each  year  has  been  allowed. 

Table  No.  10  exhibits  the  amounts  paid  for  pension  each  year  since 
1871  for  pensions  to  the  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812  and  to  the  widows 
of  those  who  served  in  that  war. 

Table  No.  11  shows  the  number  of  each  class  of  claims  on  the  files  of 
this  Bureau  at  the  commencement  of  the  year;  the  number  filed  during 
the  year,  and  the  number  admitted;  the  number  rejected  during  the 
same  period,  and  the  number  of  each  class  pending  and  on  the  rejected 
files  at  the  close  of  the  year.  There  is  also  shown  in  this  table  the 
number  of  bounty-laud  claims  received,  allowed,  rejected,  and  remain- 
ing on  file. 

Table  No.  12  is  a  comparative  statement  of  pension  claims  of  all 
classes  settled  by  allowance  and  rejection  during  the  years  1881, 1882, 
1883, 1884,  1885, 1886,  and  1887. 

Table  No.  13  shows  the  number  of  each  class  of  Army  pension  claims 
filed  since  1861  on  account  of  disability  or  death  from  causes  originat- 
ing in  the  service  since  March  4,  IHOl.  It  also  shows  the  total  num- 
ber admitted  under  6ach  class  nauio*],  so  arranged  as  to  show  these  re- 
sults by  military  service  in  each  State  and  Territory. 
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Table  Ko.  14  exhibits  the  issue  of  certificates  from  this  Bnreaa  dnr 
ing  the'  fiscal  year  begiuuing  July  1,  1886,  and  closing  Jane  30, 1887, 
and  shows  a  grand  total  of  112,340  certificates.  This  table  also  shows 
that  during  the  year  55,194  original  certificates  were  issued,  a  greater 
number  than  ever  before  issued  in  any  year  by  this  Bureau. 

Table  So.  15  shows  in  brief  the  operations  of  the  special-examinatiou 
division  of  this  Bureau  during  the  year.  It  sets  forth  the  number' of 
claims  acted  upon  by  said  division,  the  amount  of  savings  accredited  to 
this  service,  and  the  exi»enditure  on  account  thereof,  except  salaries. 

TabJe  No.  IG  shows  the  number  of  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  from  the  decisions  of  this  Bureau  during  the  vear — a  total  of 
2,599. 

Table  No.  17  shows  the  number  of  names  and  addresses  furnished  to 
ditt'urent  divisions  of  this  Bureau  and  to  claimants,  in  the  consideration 
of  pending  claims  during  the  year — a  total  of  158,227. 

Table  No.  18  exhibits  the  work  done  by  the  Mail  Division  of  thia 
Bureau  during  the  year.  It  shows  the  amount  of  money  received  io 
the  mail,  the  amount  of  postage  stamps  received,  as  well  as  the  enor- 
mous correspondence  of  this  Bureau.  $1,263.59  werereceived  in  money; 
9,808  postsige  stamps  were  received ;  450,806  letters  of  inquiry  were  re- 
ceived ;  and  1,607,675  letters  were  sent  ontduriiig  the  year.  This  table 
also  shows  that  2,234,331  pieces  of  mail  matter  were  received,  examined, 
and  distributed  to  the  proper  divisions  of  this  Bureau  during  the  yettr. 

Table  No.  19  exhibits  the  number  of  men  in  service  from  each  State 
and  Territory  in  the  war  of  1861-'65,  and  the  number  of  men  when  re- 
duced to  the  basis  of  three  years'  term  of  service. 

Table  No.  20  shows  the  number  of  pensioners  in  each  county  of  each 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  in  each  foreign  country, 
on  the  pension  rolls  June  30, 1887,  together  with  the  amount  paid  su 
current  pension  in  each  of  said  counties  and  foreign  countries  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  3, 1887. 

The  summary  of  this  table  shows  the  number  of  pensioners  in  each 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  in  foreign  countries  oir 
the  pension-rolls  June  30, 1887,  and  the  amount  paid  as  current  pension 
in  each  State  and  Territoi-y  and  in  foreign  countries  for  the  June,  1887, 
ouarter. 

THK  NEW  PENSION  BUILDINQ. 

The  new  Pension  building  is  nearing  completion.  I  have  informa- 
tion from  the  architect  in  charge  that  he  cannot  add  elevators,  having 
no  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  There  are  spaces  left  in  the  build- 
ing for  two,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  moderate  cost  for  each  of  them 
will  be  $7,000.  In  the  estimates  submitted  through  the  Treasury  to 
Congress  I  have  asked  for  the  sum  of  $14,000  for  the  two  elevators. 

I  desire  to  say  here,  in  addition  to  the  mere  formal  statement,  that 
l)robnbly  more  people  enter  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  who  are  unfit  to 
ascend  and  descend  stairs  than  in  any  other  Government  building  any- 
where. Thousands  of  people  come  from  great  distances  to  see  about 
the  adjudication  of  their  claims  who  are  too  weak  or  too  lame  to  moont 
even  the  ea«y  steps  to  the  new  Pension  building  without  assistance 
and  without  discomfort. 

A  large  number  of  those  employed  in  the  ofBce,  and  who  by  the  as- 
signment of  the  divisions  to  quarters  are  compelled  to  occupy  the  third 
and  fourth  stories,  arc  not  fit  physically  for  the  exertion  involved  io 
ascending  and  descending  the  stairs. 
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Tbe  report  of  the  saperintendent  of  the  building  shows  that  at  the 
time  the  Census  OfSce  was  dismantled  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  fell  heir 
to  its  long  used  and  much  abused  furniture.  It  has  been  patched,  re- 
paired, revamped,  and  revamished ;  it  is  old  and  rickety,  and  should  be 
condemned  and  replaced  with  new;  and  an  appropriation  has  been 
asked  for  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  the  proper  replacement. 
And  so  with  regard  to  other  suggestions  made  by  the  superintendent, 
which  have  received  the  Commissioner's  consideration  and  approval — 
notably  the  item  for  repairs  and  improvement,  the  necessity  for  which 
always  exists  in  every  building,  even  when  new ;  for  it  will  not  be  found, 
as  a  rule,  completely  adapted  to  its  purposes  until  tried  and  added  to 
in  those  minute  and  inexpensive  details  which  go  to  fit  it  for  actual 
occupancy. 

The  great  passage-ways  are  left  without  wainscoting,  and  the  walls 
will  constantly  become  defaced  by  the  passing  thousands.  No  ordinary 
care  can  prevent  this.  A  wainscoting  of  tile  or  marble  should  be  added 
at  an  early  date.  Estimates  covering  these  expenses  are  submitted 
elsewhere. 

The  experience  of  the  past  summer  has  demonstrated  that  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  new  Pension  building  are  substantially  uninhabitable  and 
cannot  be  used  except  as  file-rooms,  owing  to  the  great  heat  thereof. 
The  record  of  the  thermometer  will  demonstrate  this,  and  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  future  use  of  the  building  should  take  into  view  the  fact 
that  the  upper  story  can  substantially  never  be  used  except  as  above 
stated.  The  building  was  not  designed  originally  for  such  use,  and  no 
modification  that  ha«  been  or  will  be  made  can  completely  remedy  the 
trouble. 

OtnBBBNT  WOBK. 

In  addition  to  the  current  work,  the  great  volume  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  tables  heretofore  cited,  the  old  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Pen- 
sions Lave  been  carefully  overhauled,  with  a  view  to  admitting  such 
claims  as  by  inadvertence  might  have  been  passed  when  they  were 
really  ready  for  admission.  This  overhauling  has  resulted  in  adding  a 
considerable  number  of  claimants  to  the  pension  list,  and  I  do  not  now 
know  of  cases  completed  which  are  not  disposed  of.  The  Bureau  of 
Pensions  is  now  engaged  upon  current  business.  This  condition  of 
affairs  has  been  brought  about  in  part  by  the  earnest  exertion  of  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  Dr.  Ains- 
worth,  who  has  had  charge  in  the  War  Department  of  the  certification 
of  surgical  records  to  the  Bureau  of  Pensions.  Most  gratifying  re- 
sults have  followed  their  prompt  and  vigorous  interposition,  and  as  a 
rule  at  this  time  reports  called  for  from  the  Surgeon-General  are  re- 
ceived back  into  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  fully  honored  in  the  period  of 
five  days.  The  vast  arrears  which  existed  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
have  been  cut  off,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  Secretly  of  War  and  his 
able  assistants  for  very  much  of  the  good  results  which  mark  the 
record  of  the  year. 

KSTIMATES. 

The  estimates  which  I  have  submitted  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 

law,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  are  just  and  reasonable  in  every  respect.    I  ask  especially 

that  no  curtailment  may  be  made  of  the  amounts  to  be  paid  for  the 
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Special  Examination  Division,  which  must  be  from  time  to  time  en- 
larged to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  service  and  the  multiplication  of 
crime. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  convictions,  reimbursements, 
and  repayments  have  been  made,  and  a  wholesome  regard  for  the  power 
of  the  Government  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  criminal  classes. 
With  high  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  0.  BLACK, 
Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Washingion,  D.  C,  September  10, 1887. 
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EEPOBT  OF  THE  CHIEF  CLERK. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  7,  1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  statement  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the 
bnsiuess  transacted  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  a  report  showing 
the  operations  of  the  admitted  files  and  the  certificate-of-disability  section  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  'SO,  1887,  together  with  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the 
absences  during  the  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  those  granted  in  the  two  years  pre- 
vious. 

The  chief  clerk  has  control  of  such  of  the  clerical  force  and  em])loy€s  as  are-not  as- 
signed to  any  particular  division. 

He  is  intrusted,  also,  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  entire  force. 

He  receives  daily  reports  of  the  attendance  of  the  clerical  force  from  each  chief  of 
division,  and  keeps  proper  record  of  the  absences  of  all  employes. 

Ho  also  has  charge  of  the  reviewing  and  signing  of  otficial  letters  written  in  the 
Bureau  relative  to  pensions  or  the  general  business  of  the  Bureau. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  bnsiuess  in  the  Bureau  forces  the  chief  clerk 
to  {rive  much  of  his  time  to  personal  calls  from  claimants,  attorneys,  and  others  who 
dusire  to  know,  and  who  may  have  the  right  to  know,  the  status  of  pension  claims ; 
and  he  is  compelled  to  make  frequent  examination  of  cases  on  file.  He  issues  permits 
to  draw  pension  in  cases  where  pension  certificates  have  been  lost. 

The  issnance  of  permits  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  chief  nf  the  Certificate  Divis- 
ion is  to  pensioners  who  make  application  by  mail.  The  chief  clerk  issues  permits 
only  to  those  who  apply  in  person. 

The  chief  clerk  also  has  charge  of  the  admitted  files,  wherein  are  arranged  and  classi- 
fied all  allowed  pension  claims,  and,  np  to  July  1  lost,  of  the  certificate-of-disability 
section,  where  are  filed  and  recorded  certificates  of  disability,  medical  surveys,  and 
death  certificates  forwarded  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

By  your  order  the  certificate-of-disability  section  was  transferred  to  the  Becord  Di- 
vision, to  which  its  duties  are  closely  assimilated. 

The  assistant  chief  clerk  has  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  pay-rolls,  the  records 
of  the  employ^,  complaints  against  any  of  the  clerical  force,  the  record  of  appoint- 
ments, dismissals,  and  other  changes  in  the  office,  and  performs  such  miscellaneous 
work  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  assigned  him  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  total  number  of  admitted  cases  in  the  files  on  the  30th  of  June  was  603,307,  of 
which  367,841  were  invalid  cases,  and  235,366  widows,  minors,  and  dependents.  The 
actual  nnmber  of  cases  drawn  by  the  adjudicating  divisions  from  the  files  during  the 
year  was  249,554. 

Id  the  certificate-of-disability  section  there  were  on  file  on  the  30th  of  June 
126,398  certificates  of  disability,  11,128  reports  of  medical  surveys,  and  6,592  death 
certificates. 

During  the  year  there  were  received  firom  the  War  Department  828  certificates  of 
disability,  and  4,749  were  applied  to  cases  pending  in  the  different  adjudicating 
divisions. 

From  the  Navy  Department  there  were  received  331  reports  of  medical  surveys 
and  death  certificates. 

Of  the  former  215  and  of  the  latter  51  were  applied  to  cases  pending  in  the  Old 
War  and  Navy  Divisions. 

The  following  table,  which  has  been  compiled  from  the  official  records,  shows  the 
amount  of  absences  by  reason  of  annual  leave  and  sickness  daring  the  last  three 
fiscal  years. 
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Abaeuees  during  fiscal  yean  ending  June  30,  1885,  1886,  and  1887. 


Data. 


Tear  endlne  Jane 
30,1885. 


AnniuL      Sick. 


Tear  ending  June 
80,188& 


Annual.       Stok. 


Tear  ending  Jmt 


Annnal.      Sick. 


July 

Anjcant.... 
September. 
October.... 
Ifovember . 
December  . 
JTanoary ... 
Febmary .. 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

Total 


Dayt. 
8,247 
6,28s 
4,288 
5,3IC 
5,8M 
3,728 
1,032 

MS 
1,518 

766 
1,258 
1,252 


Day. 
1,«7 
1,524 
1,550 
2,343 
2,004 
1,614 
1,940 
1,658 
1,870 
1.266 
900 
738 


Day: 

2,540 

6,022 

5,271 

3,639 

2,276 

3,540 

4'i6 

695 

626 

038 

1,328 

1,280 


Day: 

398 

610 

1,013 

763 

706 

664 

940 

792 

1,833 

1,014 


Day: 

3,588 

7,935 

6,637 

4,624 

2,417 

3,269 

681 

654 

839 

1,079 

1,125 

879 


36,580 


18,731 


28,638 


10,114  I      33,625 


Dum. 
M! 

M 

i,m 

Ml 

817 
<T4 

m 

854 
1,W 

m 
re 
•n 


ICW 


T«ir  ending  June  80, 1885.— Aggregate  time  lost  daring  year,  54,311  days,  or  33.4  per  emploji 
Average  nnmber  of  working  days  dnring  year,  266.90. 

Tear  ending  June  30, 1886.— Aggregate  time  lost  daring  year,  38,652  days,  or  25.5  per  employA.  At- 
erage  number  of  working  days  ofaring  year,  281.38. 

Tear  ending  June  30, 1887.— Aggregate  time  lost  daring  year,  44,512  days,  or  29.2  per  employi.  At- 
erage  number  of  working  days  daring  year,  276.10. 


As  compared  ^rith  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  there  were  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  5,860  more  days  lost,  while  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1885,  there  is  a  gain  of  9^799  days,  or  26  years  10  months  and  9  days. 

There  is  a  noticeable  di  fferenou  in  the  amount  of  time  lost  by  reason  of  sickness  in  each 
of  the  last  two  years,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1884-'85.  While  18,731  dajii 
of  sick-leave  were  granted  from  Jnly  1,  1884,  to  Jane  30,  1885,  there  were  bat  10,114 
days  of  sick-leave  applied  for  from  July  1, 1885,  to  Jane  30,  1886,  and  10,887  in  fiscsl 
year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

While  more  time  was  lost  by  the  clerical  force  daring  the  year  jost  closed  than  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  average  of  annual  leaves  amonnted  to  but  22  days,  and 
of  sick-leaves,  7|  days. 

Had  the  clerks  in  the  Bureau  taken  the  full  30  days,  which  is  generally  allowed 
them,  the  aggregate  of  annnal  leaves  alone  for  the  year  would  have  oeen  45,900  da;i. 

On  the  30tn  of  Jane,  1887,  there  were  borne  on  the  pay-rolls  of  the  office  1,540  offloen 
and  employ^,  as  compared  with  1,623  in  the  year  1884-'85,  and  1,511  in  the  fisoal 
year  188o-'86. 

The  average  nnmber  of  working  days  of  the  clerical  force  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1885,  was  266.9,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  281.38,  and  intte 
last  fiscal  year,  276.0. 

I  am,  sir,  very  lespectfbUy,  

D.  I.  MURPHY, 

Hon.  John  C.  Black,  Clu^CltHt. 

Cvmmiuioner  of  Penriont. 
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Table  4. — Amount  di^humed  at  United  Statetpention  ayeiuies  duritj 


Acenciea. 


Augusta $2,202,591  64 

Boston 3,887,190  63 

Chicago 6,139,473  01 

Columbus 7,457,740  83 

Concord 2,408,248  07 

Den  Moines 4,428,362  22 

Detroit 3,742,993  83 

Indianapolis 6,257,421  28 

Knoxvifle 4,084,021  52 

LouiaviUo  2,376,025  24 

Milwankie 3,917,902  19 

New  York 3,240,237  00 

PliiladHlphia 3,766,375  10 

PiltsliutKh    3,614,390  18 

San  Fiautisco 627,686  98 

Syracuse 4,63], 518  53 

Topoka 5,734,837  38 

Washington 3,757,714  39 

Total 


Army  pensions. 


72,274,72;  82 


S"  • 

ill 


$35,542  07 

73 

40 
94 


94,800 

132,881 

32,907 

92,828 

59,489 

121,230 

51,629 

35,631 

66,444 

26,163 

44,282 

59,126 

7,870 

55,181 

108,  264 

26, 451 


1, 089, 724  92 


I 


*4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,999 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,999 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


71,999  99 


$3,493 
9,865 

14,221 

14,  518 
4,792 
6.914 
6,890 

13, 175 
7,294 
3,710 

•  7, 176 
8,998 
8,744 
6,664 
2,726 
9,025 
9,214 

10,350 


$428  00 


$87  58  $13  20 


1,780  00 
675  00 
1, 135  00 
1,200  00 
1,000  01 


1,796  04 
4,833  34 


2,000  00 

640  00 

1,010  00 


100  00 


114  32 
38  00 
28  36 
«l  Oj 


.1. 


102  29 
20  25 


20  44 
13  49 


78  30 
i8"75 


2, 000  00 118  00   39  52 


147, 772  99  18,  497  39583  12  428  40  9,000 
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tkeJUcal  ]fear  endiiig  June  30,  1887,  as  shown  by  aceountt  current. 


Anny  pwiaions— 
Contiiioed. 

Uezicao  war  penaions. 

Navy  penaions. 

>> 

g 

1 

1 

t 

a 

00 

• 
1 

& 

a< 

1 

i 

1 
1 

0 

$2,246,555  65 

$195  31 
1,033  23 
1,833  15 
8,916  27 

466  62 
1,233  21 
1,  466,  S2 
4,538  95 
10,548  11 
4,665  09 

766  60 
1,753  99 
2,375  76 
1.424  18 
3, 191  51 

84158 
7.262  94 
5,639  77 

'$i33'82 
66  66 
166  65 
66  66 

"83  "33 

316  63 

299  97 

99  99 

33  33 

208  31 

833  30 

66  66 

66  66 

33  33 

266  64 

266  64 

$195  31 
1,166  55 
1,899  81 
4,082  92 
533  28 
1,283  21 
1,4(9  85 
4.  60  58 
10, 848  08 
4,765  98 
•799  92 
1.962  30 
2.709  06 
1,490  84 
3,258  17 
874  91 

$2,246,750  96 
4,  257,  311  82 
6,447,613  87 
7, 618, 179  94 

3,  940,  555  34 
6,253,111  50 
7, 612, 029  85 

$3i2,'267  28 
185,794  60 

$3,322  65 
2,4(7  20 

$315.589  98 
188,201  80 

M.sioM 

2,067  67 

119  60 

739  47 

853  92 

2,027  50 

8.450  05 

2,050  47 

643  64 

1,>6S96 

153  18 

90  48 

412  27 

2, 450, 960  83 

2,451,618  21 

4,533,880  66 

4,535,853  34 
8,817,682  36 
6,404,580  27 

3. 815,  32  •  59 

6,397,702  18 

4,147,411  75 

4,161,709  88 
2,426,441  94 

2, 419,  616  49 

3, 997,  869  U 

3. 990, 212  67 

3,284,644  87 
3,823,814  26 
3,686,696  97 

192, 749  33 
173,  938  61 

996  49 
1,207  00 

198,745  8- 
175, 145  61 

3,482,206  96 
4,001,822  06 
3,688.278  29 

643,260  68 
4,701,201  93 

21.783  95 

273  00 

22,056  95 

668,988  07 
4,702,076  84 
5.864,765  95 

5,856^915  84 

7,529  58 
5,906  41 

320  53 
940  00 

3,801,178  65 

230,'770  57 

1,603  30 

232,373  87 

4,040,398  93 

73,612,734  16 

53,148  68  2,458  08 

5^  606  76  1,  117,  304  34 

1     ■ 

9,889  04 

1,127,203  98 

19,  941  95 

74,815,486  85 
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Table  7. — Statement  shomng  the  different  monthly  rates  of  pmgion,  and  the  ntamberpti- 
sioned  at  each  rate,  of  the  Army  and  Navy  invalide  on  the  roll  June  30, 18»7. 


Bate. 

Aimy. 

Navy. 

Total 

Sate. 

Army. 

Navy. 

ToU. 

$1  00 

1,109 

22 
1 

■■'279 

16 

2 

27 

1 

i' 

10 
530 

ei' 

........ 

i' 

325 

1 

2' 

5' 

1 
27 

""Yoe 

i' 

2 

9 

""''s' 
5 

161 
2 
8 

is' 

12 

15 
2 

3' 

i' 

235 

26" 

1 

1,131 

1 

6 

30,823 

1 

8 

1 

26 

278 

22 

2,179 

1 

1 

1 

397 

66,946 

487 

1 

1 

2 

1,349 

2 

272 

18 

a 

1 
22 

1 
15 

1 

41,977 

75 

4 

4 
11 

1 

2 
261 

1 
1,017 

23 

1 

67,686 

1 

14 

1,«« 

12 

376 

19 

2 

1 

36 

13 

14,610 

16 

38 

2 

1 

18 

1 

70 

510 

23 

2 

26 

1 

1 

22 

22,595 

1 

18 
241 
729 

$13  00 

258 
1 
11 
12 
31 
14 
4,795 

18 
8 
11 

2,182' 

3 

1 

17 

is' 

3 

1 
34 

5 

2 

ii 

\ 

8 

7» 
2 
3 

i' 

16 
2 

4 

21' 

5 
1 
2 

1 

i' 

30 
2 

i' 

I 

2 

i" 

164 

6' 

2" 

2' 

1 

r 

142 
2 

i' 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

IS 
1 

i 

« 

»' 

2!S 

1  25 

13  12 

1 

1  87 

6 
30,544 

1 
8 

1 

lu 

276 

22 

2,152 

13  25 

a 

2  00 

18  33 

11 

2  12 

IS  50 

M 

2  121     

13  76 

U 

2  25 

14  00 

489 

2  38 

14  12 

1 

2  50                  

14  25 

a 

2  68 

14  50 

1 

2  061  

14  75 

u 

loo!;::;::::::::::::::: 

15  00 

i,» 

a  12  

15  25 

I 

3  25 

1 

15  50 

i 

3  33                            .  .. 

15  82 

1 

3  76 

387 
65,416 

487 

1 

1 

2 

1,288 

2 

270 

18 

22 
15 

IS  76 

8 

4  00 

16  00 

19 
6 
1 

18 
2,527 

13 
5 
957 
2 
18 
124 
12 
12 

tiae 

4  12 : 

16  25 

^is 

4  26 

16  50 

a 

4  62 

16  66 

• 

4  68 

16  681 

1 

4  6««                     .       ..  . 

16  75    

n 

5  00*::::::;:::::::::::; 

17  00 

IM 

6  25 

17  25 

1 

6  33 

17  50 

U 

5  331 

17  75 

i 

6  «i. 

18  00 

m 

5  62t 

18  25 

I 

5  66 

18  60 

u 

5  66* 

18  75 

la 

5  75; 

19  00 

u 

5  87* 

19  26 

11 

6  oo; 

41,652 

74 

11 
258 

19  50 

1 

6  25 

20  00 

1,02 

9 
2 

4 
102 
1 
1 
1 
3 
12,317 

375 

1 

1,M) 

6  37 

20  75 

6  50 

21  00 „. 

8  66 

21  26 

6  661 

22  00 

6  Ts!:::::::::::::::;::: 

22  60 

W 

7  00 

28  00 

7  25 

23  26 

7  50 

990 

•    2 

21 

1 

56,880 

1 

14 

1,292 

10 
367 

1 

28 

8 

14,449 

14 

30 
2 
1 
1 
1 

68 
495 

21 
2 

28 
1 
1 

16 
22,360 

18 
221 
728 

23  50 

7  66 ,.... 

23  75 

7  75 

24  00 

11  tu 

7  871 

24  50 

8  00:., 

2S  00 

H 

8  12* 

25  25 

8  25:::::: 

25  75 

8  50 

26  25 

1 
3 
1 

6 

1 

8  68 

26  75 

8  75 

27  00 

9  00 

27  50 

9  25 

28  50 

9  37 

29  00 

9  371 

30  00 

9,5W 

«n 

9  so!::.:.  ::::::  :: 

80  75 

9  75 

31  25 

96 

« 

10  00 

32  00 

10  25 

82  60 

10  50 

33  00 

1 

10  62 

34  00 

JO  68 

35  00 

1 

10  76 

36  50 

10  87 

38  00 

2,998 

>,<* 

1100 

38  SO 

1125 

40  00 

28 

1138 

40  25 

11  331 

42  00 

^1^ 

1 

1,286 

^1 

11  50! 

46  00 

(U 

11  66 

48  00 

11  661 

47  00 

11  76' 

BO  00 

i,n 

12  00 

72  00 

lU 

12  121 

100  00 

1 

12  25 

Total 

12  60 

294,446 

3,281 

j»7,n 

12  75 
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Table  9. — Army  invalid  elainu  allowed  each  year  since  July  I,  1861,  akouring  ia  mi 

years,  giving  also  the  whole  number  filed  each  year  and  On 


Tears  In 
which  tbo 

The  several  years  in  which  the  daiaisiran 

claima  were 
filed. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1886. 

1867. 

it>«8. 

1869. 

1870. 

187L 

1872.    1873. 

1874. 

U!& 

1882 

1863 

305 

258 
3,657 

131 
9,331 
7,303 

27 
1.138 
8,458 
10,045 

19 

517 

844 

7,819 

12,724 

20 

395 

582 

1,863 

9,29j 

3,586 

12 

235 

253 

685 

2,511 

3,626 

1,841 

11 

185 
166 
417 
1,150 
1,132 
1,692 
2.238 

12 
143 
114 
223 
529 
525 
421 
2,208 
1.010 

20 
296 
239 
382 
732 
724 
502 
1,284 
3,094 
342 

6          6 
166|      110 
139        96 
198      132 
440       251 
349       336 
218        196 
493        300 
1, 889       ''OOi 

M 

m 

107 
1«0 
211 
IM 

172 
1^ 

4 

ISM 

m 

1865 

n 

]gOS 

IB 

1867    . 

1S9 

1868 

s 

1889 

la 

1870         .... 

441'     «3 

1871 

1.946, 
434 

1,056 
1.638 
1.322 

438 

1.018 

1.76! 

791 

M 

1872 

in 

1873 

in 

m4 

"-Z 

1875 

1876 

1877 

^ 

1878 .     . 

1870 

1880 

1881    .  . 

' 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

Toua.... 

305 

3,91516,766 

14,680 

21,923 

15,718 

8,«I3 

6,991 

5^215  7,612 

6,018 

8^2611  5,519  S,9r 

1 

Kora ^The  nnmber  of  loTalid  cWms  filed  In  1887,  as  repotted  in  this  table,  excladee  280  cM  im 

Jn  this  table,  ezolades  old  war  inTiUida,  which  are  Indaded  in  the^ninl>er  of  Aimy  invalids  as  repoctal 
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year's  allouianot  ike  number  of  those  which  tcere  filed  each  year  and  allowed  in  the  report 
peroentage  of  the  number  allowed  out  of  those  filed  each  year. 


allowed  and  the  nnmber  allowed  each  year. 

Nnmber 

Per  cent. 

of  invalid 
claiius 

of  claims 
allowed 

IS76. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Total. 

filed  each 
year. 

of each 
year'efllini;. 

5 

7 

4 

5 

24 

78 

.IS 

18 

9 

16 

16 

17 

1,083 

1,362 

79.5 

121 

13» 

147 

135]    281 

415 

392 

384 

263 

280 

269 

248 

19,  522 

26, 380 

74.0 

«4 

126 

101) 

100     228 

395 

328 

305 

240 

264 

220 

226 

16,  008 

20,  263 

79.0 

m 

iia 

122 

92l     172 

335 

234 

284 

189 

204 

168 

160 

24,  125 

27,  299 

88.3 

145 

1K7 

2U2 

158     2,57 

477 

368 

335 

>>:,;-, 

236 

219 

208 

31,  072 

35,  799 

88.8 

8S 

154 

1»» 

104      190 

339 

281 

26i 

2l-'2 

263 

187 

184 

12,  993 

15,  905 

81.7 

56 

62 

59 

49      109 

177 

99 

124 

93 

190 

80 

92 

6,121 

7,292 

83.9 

124 

97 

102 

54      143 

312 

267 

208 

180 

282 

141 

141 

8,898 

11,  035 

80.6 

1«7 

107 

132 

12i:    220 

451 

379 

319 

243 

363 

233 

234 

lU,  345 

12,  991 

79.6 

214 

1411 

125 

lOO;    228 

368 

293 

243 

218 

241 

211 

•    165 

6,684 

8,837 

75.0 

27« 

276 

214 

153     251 

404 

328 

288 

231 

314 

226 

193 

8,617 

8,  8.57 

74.7 

D42 

4«1 

2,^1 

123      257 

454 

330 

274 

209 

221 

197 

186 

7.005 

8,  728 

80.9 

606 

593 

243 

188      328 

497 

384 

312 

213 

365 

2.54 

213 

6,879 

9,302 

73.9 

2,24a 

1,  I6S 

48H 

273      455 

7.-.8 

659 

478 

349 

461 

323 

277 

8,763 

11,926 

73.5 

624 

2,  595 

1,844 

608      758 

1.219 

905 

773 

578 

6:!0 

570 

565 

11,660 

17,  030 

eas 

777 

2,217 

I,  464  1,  063 

1,570 

1,  0.50 

1,006 

700 

740 

698 

618 

11,912 

16,532 

72.1 

908 

2,  568  1,  806 
778  2  BR5 

2,  385 
7,707 

1,400 
4,865 

986 
4,  116 

888 
2,298 

879 
2,045 

811! 
1,819 

773 
1,618 

13,  409 
27,  991 

18,  812 
30,  835 

71.3 

76.0 

26;t 

2,358 

9,825 

17,  626 

12,  277 

9,706 

9,  529 

7.880 

69,464 

110,673 

82.8 

155 

157 
133 

1,350 

1,485 

582 

1,651 

2,  326 

2,579 

917 

1,499 
2,  245 
2,517 
2,434 
810 

1,  555'   1-  4(i3 

7,830 
11,382 
12, 145 

9,  179 

18,  4!i5 
29,  004 
35,  039 
28,062 

42.4 

2,607 
3,  279 
3,092 

2,  520 

3,  188 
2,736 

39.2 

34.7 

31.7 

3,001 
883 

3,443 
5,842 
1,506 

8, 1.54 
6,725 
1,506 

27,959 
35,  202 
36,204 

29.1 

19.2 

4.2 

7,303 

7,102 

7,073 

9,718 

20,  912 

22,615 

31,758 

27,117 

27,225 

31,  552  34  702 

357,  541 

616,  683 

iHTaUda,  which  are  indoded  in  Table  Ko.  6.    The  nnmberof  inraiid  ol^ms  allowed  ia  1887, : 
intobieNo.  1. 
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Tabus  10.— £(a(eine»<  of  the  ammmtpaid  for  pension!  to  the  turvivon  of  the  war  ofVS\i, 
and  to  the  toidom  of  thoee  teko  lerved  im  tluU  tear,  tince  1871. 


Tltatl  year  of— 


SorriTon. 


Wldoira. 


Toteldi>l«i» 
meDU. 


.871  (bom  Fetmuiy  14, 1871) 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878<(eN>m  Ibroh  8, 1878) . . .  . 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

Total 


$2,665  05 

1,977,415  84 

2,078,a0«  98 

1,588,882  95 

1,856,699  86 

1,089,037  18 

934,657  82 

7fil,918  47 

1,014,625  6« 

700,  710  30 

621,612  80 

478,274  85 

857,334  81 

278,888  85 

207,782  80 

144,389  69 

105,887  01 


$511  00 

335,998  83 

689,303  59 

616, 016  40 

633,000  21 

445,772  95 

361, 548  9] 

294,  572  05 

2,  111-'.  609  54 

L'.  6,-s,  (168  14 

2,381.800  95 

2, 024, 207  63 

1,  882,  542  41 

1,  688,  303  09 

1,518.202  39 

1, 458.  .CM  44 

1, 765,  r«2  86 


13,794,980  91 


20,845,010  69 


|3,0NCi 
Z.313,4N4T 
2, 702,  >u  n 
2,2W,8«tK 

1.888,  aw  07 

1, 534, 8U  U 
1.29e,2M73 
1.063,4M9 
3, 207,85  It 
3. 448,7*  S3 
8.008,41115 
3,602,41148 
2,239,8ns 
1,96MMN 

i.72s,ae:u 

l,6d3,2MN 

1,871,41117 


84, 638,  ma 
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Table  13. — Statement  o/  Ike  nuiuber  of  each  elaes  of  Army  petuion  claims  filed  during  the 
fieenl  year  ending  June  30, 18H7,  on  account  of  disability  or  death  from  causes  originating 
since  March  4, 1861 ;  also  the  total  number  admitted  of  each  class  named,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  State  or-Territorial  military  organizations. 


Stntee  and  Territo- 
rie*. 


Alabamft 

Arkansa* 

California 

Colorado 

CoDDectlcDi  ......... 

Delaware 

norida 

OeorKta 

Illlnoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KansaA .^. 

Ken  tacky....* 

Louisiana. . .......... 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassaohoMtta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miasimippi 

Miaaouri. 

Debraska 

Nevada 

New  flampahire 

New  Jemey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennaylvania 

Kbode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Teuneasee  .....J...«. 

Texaa  

Vermont 

Tirninia 

■Weat  VirRlnia 

WiDconsin 

Dakote 

Diatriot  of  Columbia 

Indian  Territory 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

W  aahtngton  Ter 

r.8.Anny 

IT.  S.  Volimteers 

n.  &  Colored  Troops. 
Veteran  Bes.  Corps . . 

Total 


Invalid. 


46 

140 

81 

38 

451 

101 

21 

2 

2,  ISO 

8,782 

1,230 

343 

1,825 

46 

887 

249 

980 

1,645 

388 

2 

1,706 

33 

9 

250 

378 

3,413 

85 

6,524 

17 

2,811 

145 

0 

726 

9 

451 

8 

720 

1,517 

8 

31 

6 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1,034 

280 

2,093 

1 


136 

36 

28 

333 

81 

S 

4 

3,242 

4,020 

1,349 

285 

1,416 

16 

912 

224 

858 

1,823 

425 

■O 

1,416 

32 

3 

294 

398 

3,480 

52 

5,367 

5 

2,995 

108 

0 

644 


4 

798 

1,457 

3 

82 

2 

0 

4 

I 

0 

960 

171 

701 

20 


36,204  1*34,702 


Widows. 


12 

28 

13 

3 

132 

29 

3 

1 

876 

904 

311 

69 

386 

15 

231 

87 

436 

323 

85 

3 

408 

22 

2 

111 

150 

.107 

23 

1,374 

3 

925 

52 

0 

16T 

2 

128 

0 

137 

845 

2 

14 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

245 

70 

493 

1 


9,717 


2 

16 

4 

4 

68 

5 

1 

1 

587 

640 

183 

29 

184 

6 

154 

33 

177 

214 

40 

2 

199 

24 

1 

73 

89 

811 

8 

724 

0 

458 

19 

0 

95 

0 

80 

2 

74 

216 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

176 
36 

185 
3 


5,380 


Minors. 


5 

14 

0 

2 

27 

10 

0 

0 

309 

317 

87 

25 

110 

8 

23 

15 

49 

86 

10 

0 

157 

0 

0 

20 

20 

160 

6 

281 

1 

142 

3 

0 

60 

0 

16 

0 

22 

56 

0 

4 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

6 

260 

0 


2,325 


1 

9 

0 

0 

11 

3 

2 

0 

158 

185 

34 

13 

43 

2 

15 

7 

23 

42 

7 

0 

77 

0 

0 

16 

13 

90 

1 

127 

0 

75 

2 

0 

43 

0 

9 

0 

16 

34 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

34 

9 


1,179 


Mothers. 


0 

4 

1 

1 

23 

4 

0 

0 

186 

188 

81 

14 

84 

2 

62 

18 

71 

119 

12 

1 

72 

1 

0 

22 

26 

246 

6 

278 

0 

219 

7 

0 

52 

0 

33 

0 

36 

90 

0 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

10 

227 

0 


2,277 


2 
12 

0 

2 

31 

6 

1 

0 

261 

28b 

186 

19 

12C 

1 

64 

17 

77 

156 

26 

2 

118 

0 

0 

34 

28 

342 

4 

352 

0 

364 

9 

0 

81 

0 

40 

2 

S3 

ISO 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

115 
14 

177 
3 


Fathers. 


1 

3 

0 

0 

14 

4 

0 

0 

113 

128 

63 

9 

66 

4 

41 

U 

87 

62 

8 

3 

88 

1 

0 

16 

15 

165 

0 

162 

0 

138 

2 

0 

27 

0 

22 

0 

24 

52 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

4 

62 

0 


3,104  ll,3U 


1 
3 
2 
2 

11 
7 
0 
0 
109 
121 

48 
6 

82 
1 

M 
6 

33 

71 
7 
1 

41 
0 
0 

24 

24 

168 

0 

162 

0 

186 

1 

0 

27 
0 

25 
0 

27 

63 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

35 
8 

29 
0 


1,334 


Total  of  all 
classes. 


64 

189 
95 
44 

847 

148 

24 

3 

4,613 

6,299 

1,742 

480 

2;  240 

Ti 

1,034 

380 

1,573 

2,215 

603 

9 

2,380 

57 

11 

419 

589 

5,091 

100 

7,619 

21 

4,235 

209 

0 

1,022 

11 

650 

6 

939 

2,060 

11 

52 

62 

0 

7 

0 

1 

1,444 

370 

3,125 

2 


51,837 


39 

175 

42 

34 

454 

8i 

9 

5 

4.337 

5,226 

1,749 

351 

1,823 

•  26 

1,189 

287 

1,168 

2,306 

504 

15 

1,846 

56 

4 

441 

532 

4,891 

65 

6,732 

5 

4,C57 

139 

0 

890 

i 

09:< 

8 

978 

1,920 

4 

44 

3 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1,320 

238 

1,100 

28 


45,888 


*  This  nnmber  does  not  Indode  old  war  iiiTalids. 
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Table  16. — Ifumbei-  of  appeah  filed  during  the  fincal  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 


DiTlBioiM. 

Invalids. 

Widowa  aud 
dependent 
rehUvea. 

Attomeva' 
fees,^. 

Total 

401 
403 
651 
213 
112 

130 
201 

33 
51 

573 

WesterD 

65S 

Middle 

217 

97 

MS 

Sontbero  

79                   21             aia 

Old  WarsndKavy 

34                         7 

153 

1 

Total 

1,780 

670 

149 

2,599 

Table  17. — Showing  the  number  of  names,  with  addresteg,  tupplied  to  dititiont,  and  upon 
mieoellaneoua  calU;  also  the  number  ofaddremes  tupplied  to  names  etpeeiallg  detignated 
bg  claimant*  or  others  during  the  fiscal  gear  ending  Ji»e  30,  1887. 


Date. 

1 

1 

s  a  Ml 

C 

S 

1 
•"1 

SI 

CD 

i 

J, 

4 

CD 

§1 

m 

i 

2 

a 
g 

11 

t 

18M. 

July 

2,006 
1,806 
1,664 
2,072 
1.686 
2,002 

2,119 
2,382 
3,282 
2,696 
3,103 
3,391 

11, 012 
0,288 
9,170 

11,881 
0,883 

10,632 

11,899 
13,040 
18,423 
13,305 
18.101 
20,684 

1,854 
1,797 
1,651 
2,148 
1,786 
2,891 

2,862 

2,780 
3,420 
3,577 
2,772 
3,066 

2,033 
1,309 
2,090 
8,204 
6,865 
3,680 

4,076 
3,770 
4.643 
4,546 

3,004 
3,582 

1.463 
1,455 
1.1U 

Aui^Bt ..................... 

September 

October 

388 
604 
634 

736 
1.017 
1.004 

776 
913 

1,104 

KoTember .................. 

70 
72 
86 
82 
72 
84 

271 
211 

430 
318 
387 
274 
227 
104 

76 
76 

73 
72 
101 
114 
103 
178 

1,134 

2,417 

1,871 

December......... 

1887. 
January....     .............. 

KebraMT ................... 

4,442 

Msrcb 

7,300 

April 

10,596 

M^';:::::::::::::::;:::::: 

4.694 

Jane....... 

3,796 

Total 

28,200 

158,227 

29,604 

7.514 

520 

2,312 

793 

41.800 

42,146 

Table  18. — Showing  number  of  men  furnished  bg  each  State,  Territorg,  and  District  of 
Columbia,  from  April  15,  1861,  to  close  of  war. 


States  aiid  Teiritortea. 

Number  of 
men  far- 
nlshed. 

Aegreftate 

reduced  to  a 

three  yeara' 

atandiing. 

States  and  Tenitoriea. 

Number  of 
men  fur- 
nished. 

Aggregate 
reduced  to  a 
three  veara' 

atanaing. 

2.656 
8,280 
16,726 
4.903 

1,611 

7,836 

.      15, 725 

S  RB7 

New  York 

448,850 
3,166 

318,180 
1,810 

337,936 
23,236 

302,270 
3,156 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

California      .......... 

240.514 
1.773 

Ore  fion..... ........... 

Connecticut............ 

65. 864               fio!  623 

Pennaylrania 

'266.517 

Delawaro 

12.284 
1,290 

10,322 
1,290 

Rhode  laland 

17.866 

Florida      

South  Carolina. ..'••... 

Georgia 

Tenneaaee ............ 

31,092 

1.965 

33,288 

26,304 

Illto& 

250,002 

196,363 

76,242 

20,149 

75,760 

5,224 

70,107 

46,638 

146,730 

87,364 

24,020 

545 

109,111 

3,157 

1,080 

33,037 

76,814 

214, 1.13 

153,576 

68,630 

18,706 

70,832 

4,654 

66,776 

41,275 

124,104 

80,111 

19,693 

545 

86,530 

2,175 

1,080 

30.  849 

57,908 

Texas 

i,«e 

29.068 

Virginia 

Kansas 

Weat  Viririnia 

Wiaoonaln „.. 

Dakota ?... 

32,068 

91.327 

306 

16,634 

3,530 

27.714 

70.260 

206 

Maine 

Uiatriot  of  Colombia .', 
Indian  Territory 

11,506 

Maryland 

3,530 

Mfuukanh  nMittn 

Micbican 

New  Mexico 

6^661 

4,432 

Utah 

Hlsaiaaiimi 

Washington  Terrltoiy. 
U.  S.  ArmT   

064 

064 

Mlaaniiri 

U.  S.  Volunteera 

V.  S.  Colored  Troops  .. 
Total 

03,  Ml 

01.780 

New  Hampshire 

2,772,408 

2,330,272 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 


Table  No.  20. — Shotcing  the  number  of  pattUmtrt  in  faok  countg  of  eadk  State  and  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  Stafet,  and  in  eaon  foreign  antntry,  and  the  amount  paid  at  enrmil 
pention  in  eeuih  of  eaid  amntitB  and  foreign  countrittfor  the  quarter  ending  June  3, 1887. 


Connty. 

So. 

Amount. 

Connty. 

No. 

Ameont 

Alabama. 
Antansft  ■•.•> 

3 

4 

9 

8 

15 

3 

IS 

17 

12 

16 

6 

» 

5 

23 

13 

3 

19 

& 

9 

6 

10 

36 

9 

8 

48 

$114  00 
102  00 
3O0  00 
252  00 
456  00 
84  00 
426  00 
658  00 
896  00 
486  00 
168  00 
468  00 
168  00 
747  00 
414  00 
108  00 
616  00 
177  00 
824  00 
198  00 
294  00 

1,266  00 
812  00 
2U00 

1.889  00 

Aritona  Tarritor^. 
A  paohe  .  > ■ .  ^ 

13 
30 

4 

7 

31 

5 

1 
24 

3 
29 

6 

1394  0( 

BBldw&k 

CoohUe 

433  7S 

Barbonr. ..........  •...•■ 

Gila 

210  0* 

Bibb 

282  SO 

Bloant 

8S7  K 

Bnilook 

Mohavo ,,,-  ...... 

116  01 

Bntler 

Navajo  Indian  reserva- 
tion     .    , 

Cftlhonn... 

24  09 

Pima 

519  St 

Pinal 

42  00 

ChUton 

Yavanai .. 

94iN 

Tama 

84  00 

Clarke 

Total 

Clay ..,......*.... 

152 

8,788  00 

Artamat. 
A  rtan<w4i 

Coffee 

29 
2 
26 
181 
77 
4 

Colbert 

Coneouli ................ 

COOIA     ... 

99900 

Aaliley 

Baxter 

HOI 

Twoe 

Cnllmftn  ... 

Benton...............  . 

^«44*0 

^326  00 

SIM 

Dale 

DallM 

Bradley 

DeKalb 

Galhoim 

CanoU.. 

in 
1 

85 
39 
9 
6 
8 
U 
11 
100 

s 

6 
9 
6 
4 
S6 
69 
26 
70 
14 
86 
14 
18 
16 
68 
28 
27 
31 
M 

8,8«T» 

a*  M 

KnoAinblA 

9 

16 

18 

17 

3 

8 

6 

7 

62 

49 

11 

22 

22 

8 

58 

6 

V 

53 

3 

18 

22 

80 

5 

16 

60 

5 

9 

10 

21 

2 

14 

U 

7 

U 

8 

U 

U 

3(8  00 
510  00 
438  00 
354  00 
96  00 
96  00 
204  00 
192  00 

1,701  00 

1,688  00 
334  00 
669  00 
600  00 
240  00 

1,248  00 
210  00 
276  00 

1,631  00 
9600 
383  00 
684  00 
882  00 
129  00 
886  00 

1,062  00 
186  00 
290  00 
878  00 
606  00 
72  00 
378  00 
416  00 
204  00 
806  00 
262  PO 
408  00 
870  00 

Chieot 

Btowah 

Clark 

1.94101 

l,aS9  7S 

sio  01 

Fayette 

Clay 

Franklin 

Clebnmo. ...... .......  . 

Cleveland 

GT«ene 

252  01 

Hale .-... 

Conway......  . 

1  514  M 

Craigbead 

'270  N 

>,Z4SH 
112  00 

Jefferson ................ 

Crittenden 

Tjomar 

Cross 

216  tt 

Dallas 

812  M 

Lawrenoe  •....•. ........ 

Desba 

144  M 

Lee 

sa  M 

Lowndes ................ 

Franklin 

I.8S7M 

Macon 

Madison 

Oariand 

2,«3eM 

Grant ....*... 

Marira 

Marshall 

Hemnstead     ..  . 

405  01 

Mobile 

Hot  Spring 

Howard 

Monroe 

73S0I 

1,78SW 

71S0I 

MorgM  ................. 

iBU^d. 

689  75 

Ptokens 

786  01 

Pike 

Johnson 

S,SITM 

Kandolpfa 

La  Fayette 

Russell. 

Lawrence 

26 

6 

2 

4 

69 

86 

121 

19 

17 

• 

4 

29 

U 

44 

11 

11 

39 

• 

8 

IS 

40 

flSS  01 

SaintClair 

Lee 

lis  01 

Sompter... 

Little  River    ... 

SIS  41 

Talladen 

2,1X6  71 
801  71 

TallapMsa 

Tnni^uoosa 

4.014  01 
3,282  01 

Walksr 

v»i«n 

lllller 

Wiloox.. 

7 
U 

216  00 
432  00 

Ulaeissltroi 

Wlnaton 

Monroe  . 

72  01 

Montgomery 

1,062  01 

ni  n 

Total 

976 

29,888  00 

1. 443  01 

6 

136  00 

Onaohita 

Abuka. 

Perrv 

382  01 

PbUlipa 

839  01 

The  Territory... 

Pike....".";;." 

411  01 

Poiniiett 

Polk 

Total 

6 

135  00 

444M 
1,914  SI 

Pope 
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Table  No.  80. — Showing  the  number  of  pensioners,  <f-c. — Contiuaed. 


County. 

No. 

Amonnt 

.  Coanty. 

Ko. 

Amount. 

Artatwo*— Continned. 
Pniiie 

26 

137 

30 

12 

17 

39 

36 

159 

10 

16 

8 

6 

15 

210 

39 

5 

35 

»716  SO 

4,422  75 

048  00 

315  00 

480  00 

1,448  00 

1,086  00 

4,725  00 

282  CO 

480  00 

228  00 

180  00 

360  00 

6.206  00 

834  00 

104  00 

95100 

Colorado. 
Arapsho.....          ...... 

434 

S 
59 
78 
66 
41 
17 

6 
28 
21 

1 

9 
17 
19 
77 
45 
-       32 
12 

1 
87 

8 

9 
28 
80 
35 
73 
05 
13 
22 
26 
10 
15 
21 
87 
20 

8 
16 
11 

5 
22 
107 

S 

»I2,883  50 

PalMki 

Rand^h..., 

Saint  Francis 

Bent 

Boulder ..... 

1,759  50 
2,258  50 
2,018  25 
1.096  25 
816  00 

Saline 

Scott 

Clear  Creek 

Searcy 

Coneloa 

CostlUa 

204  75 

Sevier : 

756  00 

Sharp 

Delta 

685  00 

Stone 

Dolorea 

Doaelae ................ . 

6  00 

Union 

192  00 

EaSel.................. 

SOS  25 

Woehinffton 

Blbert 

489  00 

White... 

BlPaxo 

2,706  00 
1,29150 
1,067  00 

Woodmflf 

Yell 

Oarfleld 

Total 

2,587 

83,268  50 

Orand I 

24  00 

1,060  50 
333  00 

Oa^fomia, 

134 

2 
14 
49 
18 
39 
17 

4 
24 
70 
52 

9 
23 
26 

9 
525 
11 
12 
46 
11 
18 

5 
40 
69 
28 
62 

6 
101 
13 
103 
178 
984 
80 
44 

4 

60 

155 

67 

46 

6 
23 
67 
78 
22 

9 
30 

7 
79 
10 
30 
37 
18 

4,024  25 

48  00 

324  00 

1,390  00 

471  00 

1,027  01) 

623  50 

120  00 

702  00 

1,907  00 

1,411  75 

220  00 

606  00 

720  00 

320  00 

18,870  00 

318  00 

236  00 

1,204  00 

387  00 

612  00 

110  25 

1,162  00 

1,531  75 

738  00 

1,401  00 

135  00 

2,520  50 

342  00 

3,694  75 

.6,02150 

30,640  75 

2,069  00 

1.268  00 

126  00 

1,298  60 

5,160  00 

2,003  00 

1,  365  00 

96  00 

543  50 

2,453  00 

2,608  00 

549  00 

228  00 

276  01 

168  00 

2,386  50 

286  60 

1,066  00 

961  00 

464  00 

Hinsdale 

282  00 

Alameda 

Jefferson........... 

778  50 

I^ake 

2,204  08 
1,13100 
2,427  00 

LaPlata 

Butte .... 

Larimer............  .... 

1,867  50 
336  00 

Colosa   -. 

Logan.. 

Contra  Costa..... 

Mesa 

603  00 

881  00 

El  Dorado 

Onrav. ....... ........... 

291  00 

pSk. ;:.::.:::... :...:.: 

376  25 

Hnmboldt 

Pitkin 

495  00 

Invo ............  ... 

Pueblo... 

2,566  00 

607  50 

Lake 

Rostt 

198  00 

555  00 

IioaAnseles  ....    .  .  .. 

Sail  Juan.............. .. 

222  00 

Marin.7. 

San  Migael... ........... 

84  00 

MaripMa. ^ 

553  50 

Mendooino .' 

■Weld 

2,878  SO 

Merced........... ...... 

WasbiogtoQ 

222  00 

Modoc 

Total 

CotmeetieuL 
Fairfield 

Mono..............  ,,,, 

1,603 

49,961  83 

Napa..... ,. 

1,106 
943 
519 
208 

1,243 
760 
220 
460 

Nevada 

Placer  ..' 

31  862  25 

Hartford 

28, 788  75 

%^crainento 

Litchfield 

14,133  26 

Middlesex 

6,99879 

New  Haven 

36, 829  25 

22,34.1  25 

Tolland 

6,606  25 
13, 142  50 

Windham 

Sw  I.oia  Obiapo 

S»n  Mateo  ...' 

Total 

5,519 

160,699  25 

Datola  Territory. 
Aurora 

Santa  Clara 

76 

37 

175 

14 

Santa  Cmz.... 

Sbaata 

2,250  00 

Sierra 

1,064  25 

•8,762  75 

178  50 

SisUjoa   .  .- 

Beadle 

Solano 

Beneon...... 

BilUnKS  

Stanialana 

Booflomme 

Boremau ................ 

60 
1 
2 

89 
128 

84 
7 
4 
2 

61 
9. 

14 

2,175  00 

Setter    -.--       -••. 

24  00 

Bottineau 

74  00 

Trinity 

2,502  00 

Talar«                   .    . 

Brown  .................. 

3.697  50 

Bml6 

2,660  25 
150  00 

Bofialo 

Yolo 

Buford   

132  00 

Yuba 

Burdick 

162  00 

2,017  60 
282  70 

Total      . .    , 

3,662 

109,505  01 

Botte 

Campbell 

32100 
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County. 


DakataTetritonf—CoDVi. 


Case 

Cavelier 

CbarlesMis. 
Clark 


Ctoy 

Coungton. 
CuBter  .... 
Daviion.... 

Day 

Bend 

Dickey. , 
Donguia 


Eddy. 

Sdmonds 
mmoDs 

FaUBiTer.... 

Faulk 

Flannery 

Foster 

6a«fleld 

Grand  Forks . 
Orant 


HamU 

Hand 

Hanson  ..... 
Harding..... 
Haghes..... 
Hathinson . . 

Hyde 

Jeraold  

Kidder 

Kingsbury  .. 

Lake 

La  Moure ... 
IjkWieDoe ... 

Linoobi  

Logan 

M^-ook 

UcHenry ... 
Mcintosh... 

McLean 

MoPheraon.. 
MarshaU.... 

Mercer 

Meyer 

Miner 

Minnehaha.. 

Moody 

Morton 

Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembina 

Pennington . 

Potter 

Bamsey ..... 

Banaom 

Klohland.... 

Boberts 

Bolette 

Sanom 

Sargent ..;.. 
Shannon  .... 

Spink 

Stanley 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steele 

Stevens 

Stutsman  ... 

SoUy 

Todd 

Towner 

Traill 

Tomer 

Union 

Viilard 

Walsh 

Walworth... 


So. 


Amonnt. 


IS 
2 

to 

67 

7 
87 
65 
42 

1 
M 
2« 
30 
45 
12 
95 
«4 

9 
7« 
56 

6 
66 

4 
13 

7 
16 
21 

3 

4 
40 
86 
44 

1 
13 

4 
10 
63 
25 
80 
25 
40 
18 
10 
53 
19 

6 
1!8 

4 

1 

6 
13 

3 


62,544 

84 

1,308 

1,608 

1,832 

2,424 

1,215 

8,045 

2,140 

1,473 

1,966 

738 

809 

1,753 

463 

881 

933 


396  00 

78  00 

1,952  00 

1,743  00 

156  00 

1,249  00 

1, 752  76 

1,398  00 

30  00 

1,801  60 

750  00 

772  76 

1,324  50 

473  00 

2,634  50 

1,920  99 

363  00 

2, 403  75 

1,830  GO 

187  60 

1,893  00 

123  00 

426  00 

180  00 

319  60 

660  00 

72  00 

102  00 

1,369  50 

2,923  00 

1,291  50 

12  00 

652  50 

84  00 

823  25  I 

1,673  00 

996  00 

779  00 

858  00 

1,572  00 

528  00 

318  00 

1, 519  00 

363  00 

138  00 

3,291  25 

150  00 

24  00 

162  00 

438  00 

69  00 

776  26 

789  00 

84  00 

252  00 

291  25 

2,166  00 

2,420  26 

S  00 

619  50 

468  00 


Coonty. 


i>aiotaI%rri(ory— Cont'd. 


Ward  .... 
Wells.... 
Tankton . 


Totel 

iMawars. 


Kent 

Kew  Castle . 
Snssux 


Total 

DUtriet  of  Columbia. 
Washington 


Total 

Florida. 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brevard  

Calhoun  ...... 

CUy 

Columbia..... 

Dade 

Duval 

Escambia.... 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

HillsboroDgb  . 

Holmes 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

La  Fayette 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 

Polk    

Putnam 

Saint  John's . . 

Santa  Rosa 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington  .. 


Total. 


Georgia. 


Appling  . 
Baker  ... 
Baldwin . 
Banks... 
Bartow  .. 
Berrien.. 

Bibb 

Brooks... 
Brvan  ... 
Bulloch .. 
Burke  ... 
BntU  .... 
Calhoun.. 


No. 


Amount. 


8,397 


621 
143 


887 


3,507 


3,587 


722 


•24  00 

18  00 

2,4e6«0 


102,459  49 


6,706  60 

:^  130  75 

6,608  50 


28.446  26 


153,061  7> 


163,051  79 


1,835  75 

84  00 

•64  00 

391  SO 

108  00 

774  50 

264  00 

282  00 

2,316  26 

1,467  75 

267  •» 

192  00 

30  00 

I,]2«2» 

1,680  00 

182  00 

273  00 

248  SO 

216  00 

129  00 

S75  00 

uoe 

66  9* 

23SS0 

I,4ZS  00 
737  00 
ST6  00 

>,08»26 
•6(00 

1,887  «" 
886  76 
156  OC 
437  76 
186  00 
156  66 

1,SS8  2S 

24  60 

<t7I0 


24,97160 


73  60 
60  00 
182  06 
162  00 
S4CI0 
64  60 
686  25 


16  00 


24  00 
U3  00 
96  60 
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Tabus  No.  20. — Showing  the  number  of  pennioners,  ^o. — Continaed. 


County. 


STo. 


Amoont. 


Ooonty. 


Ko. 


Amoont 


Owryto— Coatinaed. 


Camden 

Campbell 

Camdl 

.  Catooea 

Charlton 

Ciiatluun 

Chattahoochee. 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobh 

Colfee 

Colquitt 

Colombia 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dawaon. 

Decatnr 

DeKalb 


Doagt 

Dooly 

Doogherty.. 

Donelaa 

Barly 

Bcbols 

£ffineham... 

Elbert 

Emanoel.... 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd , 

Forsyth 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

etlmer 

Olaaeook... 

Glynn 

Oordon , 

Oreene 

OwUmett ... 
Babersbam. 

Kail 

Hancock. ... 
Haralson.... 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Hooaton 

Irwin 

Jaoknon  — 

Ja«»er 

.Jo£for8on ... 

Jofaiuon 

Jooea 

X.aiir  «9n8 . . . . 
X«e0-  ---.-..- 

Liberty 

Xincoln 

r^-vradea... 
X.ampkin  .. 
ttalMiSie... 
jtfolmtoab  .. 


Madlaon 

jtfariain.. 

Keri'OTather .. 

BflUer 

urutom. 

k£i«otaell 

ICocu-oo 

hCon-tKomery . 

M:or<Ean 

IX  amy 

fa»oogee.... 


«24l>0 
198  00 
720  00 
90  00 


S79  00 

24  00 

317  00 

372  00 

216  00 

108  00 

304  00 

30  00 

S12  00 

60  00 


252  00 

192  00 
48  00 
48  00 

450  00 
57  00 

566  25 
42  00 
24  00 

114  00 
84  00 
72  00 
24  00 


72  00 

36  00 
903  00 

86  00 

640  00 

168  00 

108  00 

2,342  50 

1,082  00 

36  00 
167  00 
474  00 
20100 
366  00 
522  00 
516  00 

72  00 
306  00 
166  00 
132  00 
182  00 
204  00 
216  00 


306  00 
96  00 

144  00 
24  00 

174  00 
24  00 


120  00 

96  OO 

48  00 

720  00 

36  00 

36  00 

24  00 

72  00 

96  00 

60  00 

60  00 

84  00 

78  00 

204  00 

96  00 

108  00 

S34  00 

348  00 


Oeoryio— Continned. 


Newton 

Ooonee 

Oglethorpe.. 
Panlding.... 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pile 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Pntnam 

Qoitman 

Babnn 

Randolph  ... 
Kichmond.... 
Backdate.... 

Schley  

Screven  

Spalding 

Stewart 

Snmter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro... 

Tattnall 

Taylor 

Telkalr 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Towns 

Tronp 

Twiggs 

Union 

TTpson 

WUker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster  .... 

White 

Whitfield... 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

WilUnaon... 
Worth 


Total 

Idalto  Territory. 


Ada 

Altoras 

Bear  JLake  . 
Bingham  .. 
Bois« 


Cnster 

Idaho 

Kootenai 

liOmbi 

NesPeroes... 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Shoshone 

Washington  . 

Total... 


lUinoii. 


Adams 

Alexander . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Boreaa 

Calhonn 

Carroll 

Cass 


880 


239 


613 
108 
175 

97 
191 
313 

SO 
151 
152 


9342  00 
36  00 


156  00 
110  00 


238  00 
114  00 


96  oO 

135  00 

108  00 

180  00 

564  00 

168  00 

48  00 

84  00 

292  00 

72  00 

234  00 

loSOO 

72  00 

96  00 

60  00 

36  00 

182  00 

188  00 

689  00 

264  00 

36  00 

822  00 

120  00 

661  00 

36  00 

«150 

72  00 

108  00 

72  00 

86  00 

294  00 

876  00 


120  00 
72  00 
24  OO 


27,981  60 


878  00 

1,161  SO 

146  00 

878  00 
102  00 
174  00 
174  00 
288  00 
294  00 
318  00 
1,128  00 
132  00 
156  00 
380  00 
330  00 


6,529  50 


25,742  25 
3,466  50 
5,349  00 
2,129  25 

6,270  OU 
9,493  50 
1,866  00 
4,198  Ou 
4,887  75 
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CSonoty. 


J{ttnoi*— ContinneiL 

Champaign 

ChrisUon 

Clark 

Clay 

Clioton 

Coles 

Cook 

Ctawford 

Cnmberiand 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

DoocUm 

Da  Page 

Edgar 

Edwarda 

Effingham  ............. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin. 

Folton 

Galhttin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroqnois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  DariesB 

Johnson  

Eane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSaUe 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston  

Lonn 

Hobooongh 

HcHenry 

McLean 

Haoon 

Haoonpin 

■Madison 

Marion 

ManhaU 

Mason 

Massao 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Momtrie 

Ogle :.... 

Fsoria .'.... 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pnlaeki 

Putnam......-.....'.... 

Bandolpb 

KicbhkDd 

Bock  Island 

SaintChtlT , 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 


No. 


571 

7n 

415 

4S» 
121 
283 
2,816 
278 
221 
210 
267 
2M 

90 
243 
122 
317 
254 
101 
373 
540 
224 
227 
115 
819 
330 
160 
lOO 
229 
360 
288 
279 
334 
117 
119 
2tl 
401 
181 
126 
367 
172 
466 
250 
240 
248 
233 
361 
224 
601 
836 
324 
300 
463 
ISO 
182 
237 
161 
234 

69 
237 
339 
146 
332 
472 
253 
235 
388 
338 
142 

47 
335 
346 
264 
289 
430 
461 
198 
166 
367 

91 


Amount. 


$20,454  00 
9,048  00 
12, 619  25 
15,198  00 
3,409  60 

8.680  00 
92,792  75 

8,694  75 
6, 420  76 
6.790  50 
7,260  00 
6,581  60 
2,914  00 
10, 218  25 
8,688  50 
9, 579  75 

3.080  60 
3, 120  76 

15, 840  56 

16,366  75 

6,497  29 

7.081  60 
3,716  25 

10,684  50 
11,303  47 
6,007  50 
3, 168  25 
7,168  50 
11,085  75 
16,076  50 
8,88150 
11, 029  50 
3,429  00 
6,38100 
10,652  75 
11,089  00 
6,643  00 
3,646  00 
12,339  00 

4.681  75 
16, 401  25 

7, 347  75 
1,368  60 
6,727  60 
6,678  00 
12,750  00 
17,612  98 

10,  676  50 
11,096  25 
10, 379  25 

8,056  50 

13,  979  26 

'  4. 114  60 

6,887  60 

9,003  00 

4,632  00 

7,206  75 

1,425  00 

10,400  4« 

10,437  00 

8,638  25 

10,721  50 

13, 738  60 

8,652  99 

6,741  00 

12, 894  75 

13, 224  76 

4, 806  75 

1, 404  00 

11,710  86 

11.  396  00 
8, 202  25 
8.8J0  SO 

13,  928  25 
17, 137  98 
6,251  25 
5, 381  25 
11,418  00 
2,736  75 


County. 


/Btnoif— Continued. 

Stephenson  

Tasewell 

tJnioD 

VermUion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

Total 

Indiana. 

Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

BUokfonl 

Boone.... 

Brown  ................ 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clatk 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

DaTiees... 

Dearborn 

Decator 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dabois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Foontain 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

Gibfion 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington 

Jaekson 

Jasper  

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Kdoz 

Koeoinsko 

Lagrange 

La  Porte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

MiMnl 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Newton... 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 


No. 


249 
818 
256 
667 
)51 
181 
205 
246 
359 
279 
338 
346 
301 
160 


29,547 


Amount. 


192 
420 
611 
114 
101 
389 
213 
199 
356 
366 
464 
419 
453 
328 
376 
380 
355 
809 
242 
369 
135 
240 
303 
270 
209 
329 
3(0 
599 
861 
263 
290 
329 
34« 
291 
249 
545 
163 
334 
436 
387 
287 
331 
S3» 
19« 
167 
187 
494 
316 
I,4IC 

an 

316 
807 
a5« 
421 
474 
ISO 
329 
•I 
3S7 
448 


«7.3St7S 
6,86615 
8,987  49 
18,783  00 
4,779  7S 
6,10150 
6,645«9 
13,819  58 
1M45  3S 
&24T75 
10, 690  24 
11,359  0* 
9.884  25 
4,33eM 


962,368  01 


4,M«S0 

lS,47S5t 

17.8WM 

3,489  OS 

2,SI8  9« 

11. 608  25 

7,aa9M 

&M175 

10.T6tS 

12,681  00 

14.70191 

12,50175 

IL  457  91 

9,4T4S0 

11,  742  75 
12,063  25 

ii,a6iao 

8,334  W 
«,M7M 

11, 125  M 
4,IM«S 

07,18125 
8,M6T5 
8,]RM 
6kM9«9 

a,  mi* 

mm  it 

2a,M»1S 
11.M6S* 

lO^TStS* 
10.M6  6* 

8,6>r«> 
•.turn 

4,M7» 

•.4ai« 
i4,«ai9 

12,  saw 

».  10*75 
10.U3S 
9.5M** 

6,an«* 

4,t69S 
6.6M76 
17,  MB  75 

601,  ar» 
8;.4»<» 

I0,I*iS 

6.aam 

1I.8NI> 
1I,8KS 
1«.SM» 

3.1Mtt 
11,1«0« 

tMtSi 
11.  OH  4* 
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County. 


No. 


Amount. 


County. 


Mo. 


Amount. 


Indiana — ConUnned. 


Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Poeey 

PaUski 

Patnam 

Randolph 

Eipley 

Rush 

Saint  Joaeph . 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer  

Starke 

Steaben 

Snllivan 

Switzerland.. 
Tippecanoe  ... 

Tipton 

Union 

Yanderbnrgh. 
Vermillion .... 

Vigo 

'Wabash 

Warren  ...... 

Warrick 

Washington- 
Wayne 

Welle 

White 

Whitley 


Total. 


Indian  Tenitoru. 


Cherokee  Nation 

Cherokee  Outlet 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Nation 

Chickasaw  Nation 

Choctaw  Nation 

Creek  Nation 

Kansas  Nation 

Eickapoo  Nation 

Kiowa  and  Comanche 
Nation 

Public  Land  Strip 

Osage  Nation 

Otoe  and  Missonria  Na- 
tion   

Pawnee  Nation 

Peoria  Nation 

Ponca  Nation 

Pottawatomie  Nation... 

Sac  and  Fox  Nation 

Seminole  Nation 

Wyandotte  Nation 


Total 


Iowa. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee ... 
Appanoose... 

Aodnbon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk  . 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan 

Buena  Vista. . 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 


238 
ii02 
431 
141 
254 
200 
310 
41S 
404 
171 
254 
152 
814 
430 

86 
320 
392 
231 
614 
202 

64 
360 
202 
732 
303 
147 
296 
306 
436 
171 
255 
175 


20,691 


117 
2 

2 
27 
35 
18 


105 
101 
159 
264 

86 
256 
234 
176 
166 
218 

86 
171 

90 

99 
166 


*7,123  SO 
(1^26175 

11,019  60 
4,985  00 
8,050  60 
6,868  00 

10,801  26 

11,769  00 

14.791  75 
6,602  00 
7,720  60 
4,845  50 
0,630  25 

13,  TIB  00 
2,296  00 

10,821  00 

12,268  50 
7,820  00 

20,748  75 
7,826  00 
1,065  00 

10,837  60 
8,453  76 

24,  001  50 
8,331  00 
3,  921  00 
7,403  25 

10, 117  50 

13, 018  50 
4,8CB  00 
7,822  60 
4,612  90 


080,400  24 


3,815  25 
30  00 

38  00 

686  00 

747  00 

1,410  00 


102  00 

24  00 

600 

36  00 
428  00 


24  00 

18  00 

112  00 

070  60 

18  00 


8,469  75 


3,027  25 
3,277  60 
4,  815  60 
10,  018  60 
2,  020  50 
7,292  26 
8,807  50 
4,704  00 
4, 143  75 
6, 805  75 
2,551  60 
4,063  60 
2,067  00 
2,  287  75 
3,880  00 


Imea — Continned. 

Cedar  

Cerro  Gordo ........ . 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

DesUoines 

Dickinson 

Dnbuqne 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd  

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Hemy 

Howard 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeflerson 

Johnson  

Jones 

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lnoas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

MUls 

MitcheU 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola '. 

Palo  A.Uo"IIII"I." 

Plymouth 

Pocahoutas 

Polk 

Pottawattamie 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold ...;.. 

Sao 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioox 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

tTmon 

Van  Baron..; 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 


106 

*2,91150 

145 

4,877  00 

87 

2.397  00 

194 

5.918  00 

167 

4,992  00 

70 

2,536  00 

191 

6,451  50 

223 

8,690  75 

63 

1,658  00 

208 

6,194  60 

183 

6,978  90 

234 

10,43175 

158 

6^882  75 

248 

7,950  00 

59 

3,523  60 

224 

8,688  11 

25 

507  00 

288 

9,870  25 

128 

4, 140  75 

112 

4,236  76 

160 

4,623  25 

166 

4,915  98 

42 

939  00 

201 

4,010  00 

117 

8,602  00 

33 

1,025  25 

222 

7,182  00 

241 

6,888  25 

260 

0,047  00 

159 

7, 181  76 

70 

1,70100 

67 

1,083  99 

163 

4.797  76 

8,217  75 

837 

10,648  50 

220 

8, 148  75 

170 

8,188  00 

232 

7.43175 

338 

11,810  60 

102 

8,558  00 

470 

18, 113  00 

636 

16,080  26 

222 

7.033  57 

181 

6,035  25 

64 

1,266  00 

198 

6,717  00 

842 

0,669  5( 

374 

10,317  04 

238 

7,29100 

90 

2,620  00 

109 

2. 967  04 

101 

2,618  04 

159 

6, 190  Of 

186 

5,708  01 

308 

10,240  75 

101 

3,618  04 

82 

3,478  81 

100 

6,330  25 

65 

2,345  00 

95 

2,883  00 

42 

1,080  00 

426 

12,484  61 

163 

7,239  00 

189 

5,859  60 

173 

5,110  50 

92 

2,897  75 

196 

6,187  50 

95 

2,005  00 

88 

2,782  00 

198 

4,869  00 

165 

5, 172  00 

216 

8,763  00 

182 

6,813  75 

282 

9,034  50 

411 

15,258  00 

.187 

2,081  00 

252 

8,163  00 

■259 

9,808  00 

140 

3,998  00 
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Coim^. 


No. 


Amoaot. 


Cannty. 


Ko. 


/otMi— Continiied. 


Winn«bMO .. 
Winneahiek. 
Woodbury.. 

Worth 

Wright 


183 

200 

42 

U2 


Total 

Katuat. 


17,870 


Allen 

Andenon 

Atchison 

Barber 

Barton 

Bonrbon 

Brown 

Bntler 

Chase 

Chaataoqna... 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne 

Clart 

CUy 

Ckmd 

Coffey 

Comanche  .... 

Cowley 

Ciawlord 

Davis 

Decatur 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

Edwards 

Elk 

ElUs 

KUinrorth 

Flnoey 

Ford 

Franklin 

Goto 

Graliam 

Greeley 

Greenwood.... 

Hamilton 

Barper 

Harvey 

Hodgeman.... 

Jackson 

JeflSorson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kingman..... 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lone 

Leavenworth. 

Lincoln 

Linn.......... 

Logan.. 

Lyon 

llcPheraon  ... 

Marion 

Marshall 

Meade 


MltcheU 

Montgomery . 

Horns 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Keoeho 

Ness 

Norton 

Osage..., 

Osbomu 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

PbUllr« 


145 
806 
216 
110 
189 
801 
128 
838 
100 
157 
210 

85 

78 
145 
286 
245 

SO 
440 
303 
124 
100 
222 
160 
298 

60 
209 

81 
152 
148 
152 
2M 

81 

ee 

83 
218 

08 
128 
231 

07 
120 
149 
211 
162 
184 

40 
877 

58 


28 
254 

170 
174 
198 

77 
178 
148 
458 
158 

48 
201 
205 

07 
137 
243 
257 
184 
U2 
204 


01,286  75 

7,063  50 
6.167  25 
1.169  26 
3,414  00 


546^122  47 


4. 175  76 
9,904  50 
7,298  60 
3,436  50 
5.848  25 
9,141  76 
4, 146  75 
9,739  75 
3,001  60 
5,357  76 
6,744  25 
1,046  50 
2,235  00 
4, 742  25 

8.127  76 
6,964  50 
1,521  00 

14,055  25 
7,880  50 
3,920  25 

2.128  25 
6,089  25 
5, 106  75 
7,  873  DO 
2,244  00 
7, 166  75 
1,900  25 
4,309  25 
4,244  75 
4,229  75 
6,655  75 
1,830  75 
1,854  00 
1,718  00 
6, 170  26 
2,778  00 
3,928  75 

6.887  00 
3,008  00 

3.735  25 
4,387  25 

6.888  60 
8,40150 

4.736  00 
075  00 

13,407  75 
1,660  75 

20,  774  75 
3, 372  76 
6,294  25 
776  25 
7,037  25 
6,253  76 
4,000  00 
6,327  25 
1,645  76 
6.084  50 
8,806  26 

14,086  00 
4,577  25 
1,172  25 
8,633  00 
6,858  76 
2,568  00 
3,635  00 
6,753  00 
7,120  00 
5,513  60 
6,268  50 
5,196  00 


iTanfcu— Continned. 


Pottawatomie . 

Pratt 

Bawlins 

Reno 

Bepubllc 

Bice 

BUey 

Books 

Bush 

BosseU 

Saint  John 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seward 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Somner ...... 

Thomas 

Trego 

Wabaonsee ... 

Wallace 

WaahiDEton  .. 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte.... 


189 
123 

64 
303 
130 
168 
156 
158 

81 
134 

21 
170 

30 
376 

83 
600 

33 

51 

m 

4-'> 
345 

44 

60 
108 

24 
183 

42 
280 
127 
200 


Total* 

Sentuety. 


17,481 


Adair 

AUen 

Anderson 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

BeU 

Boone 

Bourbon....... 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken  

Breathitt 

Breckinridge  . 

Bullitt.- 

Bntler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carlisle.' 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

ChrisUan 

Clark  

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden ... 
Cumberland... 

Davlee 

Edmonson .... 

Blllott 

Bstm 

Fayette    

Fleming      .... 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

OaUatin 

Oarrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 

Greene 


240 

146 

84 

23 

130 

48 

21 

50 

48 

120 

87 

54 

31 

138 

47 

144 

40 

27 

188 

6 

45 

158 

113 

82 

60 

117 

140 

66 

150 

160 

88 

17 

131 

106 

117 

30 

W 

IS 

82 

80 

«4 

28 

216 
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County. 


No. 


Amoimt. 


Coooty. 


No. 


Amount. 


XtiUmty-  Continued. 


Oreenap 

Hanooek 

Hudlu 

Hmrlui 

Harrison 

Hart 

Hendenon.... 

Heniy 

Hickman  ..... 

Hopkins 

Jaokaon 

Jeffenon 

Jemamlne .... 

Johnson 

Kenton 

Knott 

Knox 

LaBae 

lAorel 

Lairrenoe 

Lee 

LesUe 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Llringston.... 

J«B»n 

Lron 

HcCnwken .. 

McLean 

HaiUaon 

Masoffln 

Muton 

Uarakall 

Martin 

Maaon 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 
Morgan...... 

MahlenlnirK  • 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen ........ 

Onsley ... 

Pendleton.... 

Perry  

Pike 

Powell 

PnlaaU 

Bobertson — 
Bookcastle... 

'  Bowan 

Boasell 

8cott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd 

Trige 

Trimble 

Union 

iwarren ...... 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Webster 

WWtley 

Wolfe 

Woodford 


Louiiiana. 


84 
43 

131 

28 

1 

178 
67 
76 
12 
68 
78 

953 
28 
86 

203 

8 

72 

92 

106 

126 

49 

14 

7 

185 

118 
42 
96 
26 
62 
66 

123 
88 

131 
26 
68 

123 
36 
15 
91 

168 

237 
72 
28 

138 
77 
67 

217 
23 
5t 
98 
•  125 
19 
68 
26 

190 
17 
79 
32 

122 
83 
69 
33 
20 

161 
61 
25 
19 
84 

214 

136 
84 
37 
86 
19 
27 


$>,621  26 
1, 168  26 
3,248  25 

978  00 

46  00 

6.347  60 

1,726  00 

2,646  00 

534  00 
1,785  00 
2,430  76 
31,369  25 
1,200  60 
2,628  26 
6,003  76 

217  00 
2,206  00 

3. 105  76 
4,306  75 
2,981  25 
],180  25 

618  00 

192  00 

4,782  75 

4,103  26 

1,328  00 

2,628  00 

805  60 

1,587  76 

1,374  00 

3,362  25 

1,824  00 

8,855  00 

987  60 

1,671  00 

8,  282  76 

800  00 

321  00 

3.106  00 
5^264  75 
7, 416  76 
2,293  50 

860  25 
3,991  75 
2,247  75 
1,341  00 
5,869  50 

677  50 
1,284  50 
3,164  25 
3.172  60 

432  00 
1,684  00 

788  75 
6,026  75 

655  SO 
2,023  SO 

8U  00 
3,891  00 
1,050  00 
1,987  00 
1,224  00 

660  00 
4,442  26 
1,497  00 

798  00 

610  00 

749  00 
5,808  75 
3,966  00 
2,864  50 
1,020  00 
3, 213  76 

528  26 

756  76 


Acadia 

Ascension  ... 
Aasnmptton  . 
AvoyeUes.. 


Bienville.. 

Bossier 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 

CaldweU 

Cameron 

Catahoula 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

DeSoto 

East  Baton  Bonge  . . 

East  Carroll 

East  Feliciana 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

La  Fayette 

LaFonrche 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 

Ouachita 

Plaquemines 

Points  Coapee 

Rapides 

BedBlver 

Blchland 

Sabine 

Saint  Bernard 

Saint  Charles 

Saint  Helena 

Saint  James 

Saint  John  Baptist.. 

Saint  Landry 

Saint  Martin 

Saint  Mary's 

Saint  Tammany .... 

TanKipaboa 

Tensas 

Torre  Bonne 

Union 

Vermillion 

Vernon 

Washington 

Webster 

West  Baton  Bonge. 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana 

Winn _ 


11 
9 

14 
5 

35 

13 

24 
6 
6 
7 

13 
1 

15 
1 

U 
4 

12 
6 
2 

11 
466 
3 
4 
4 

IS 
2 


Total. 


Total. 


10,462 


313,089  50 


Mains. 


Androso<^gin. . 
AroostooE...... 

Cumberland  ... 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebeo 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobscot  

Piscataquis... 

Sagadahoc 

Somerset 

Waldo 


«i2  00 
640  00 
198  00 
168  00 
148  00 
24  00 
60  00 
821  OO 
204  00 


827  00 
264  00 
430  50 
144  00 
996  76 
435  00 
384  00 
138  00 
186  00 
168  CO 
366  00 

24  00 
537  00 
108  00 
312  00 
132  00 
348  00 
207  00 

60  00 

300  06 

16^287  00 

86  00 

24  00 
219  00 
288  00 

60  00 


156  00 
69  76 


132  00 

126  00 

186  00 

366  00 

72  OO 

376  SO 

448  60 

649  00 

198  00 

84  00 

78  00 

84  00 


132  00 
24  00 
72  00 


60  00 
204  00 


26,984  00 


769 

26,970  00 

607 

19^166  00 

1,089 

36,242  24 

480 

18,877  00 

661 

19,947  00 

2,326 

77,749  26 

729 

22,902  75 

654 

17,956  60 

737 

24,092  61 

1,908 

60,611  17 

372 

11,608  75 

316 

9,221  75 

743 

21,492  00 

1.044 

85,937  59 
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Table  No.  20. — Showing  the  number  ofpen*Umer$,  >fo. — Cuntlnoed. 


County. 


Na 


Aiaonnt. 


Connty. 


Ko. 


Amonot 


Ifain*— Continaed. 


Wubington. 
York 


Total 

MmryUmd. 


AUegbany 

AoneArondel ... 

BidtimoFe 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

CeoU 

Charles'. 

Dorobester 

Frederiok 

Garrett 

Hartford 

Howard 

Kent.. 

Hontgomeiy 

Prince  George'*., 
Queen  Anne's  ... 

St.  Uary's 

Somerset 

Talbot , 

Washington  ..... 

Wioomloo 

■Worcester 


Total 

Mat$aehutttt. 


Barnstable.. 
Berkshire... 

Bristol 

Dnkes 

Essex 

Franklin.... 
Hampden... 
Hampshire.. 
Midi&esex.. 
Kantncket.. 

Norfolk 

Plymoath... 

Suffolk 

Worcester.. 

Total. 


MSehigan. 


Alcona 

Alger 

Alwgan 

Alpena 

Antrim  ..... 

Arenao  

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Bensie 

Berrien 

Branch  

Oalhoon  — 

Cass 

Charlevoix. . 
Cheboygan . 
Chippewa... 

Clare  

Clinton 

Crawford... 

Delta 

Baton 

AlDIDOv  ■  a  •  a  • 

Genesee  . . . . 
Gladwin  .... 


MS 
730 


14,012 


4,178 


290 

623 

l,Vi6 

39 

2.976 

473 

7M 

4S8 

3,337 

64 

945 

1,196 

3,248 

2.706 


18,131 


♦37,688  75 
24.541  2S 


457,782  92 


179 

M07  25 

73 

2,682  25 

299 

77,  664  75 

K 

340  00 

68 

),654  00 

151 

5,785  75 

240 

7,187  00 

19 

250  00 

64 

2,761  00 

m 

7,  111  85 

60 

1,089  00 

119 

8,872  00 

34 

1,152  00 

67 

1,609  00 

30 

810  00 

31 

929  00 

54 

1,491  50 

34 

633  00 

60 

1,223  00 

78 

2,888  00 

210 

6,381  60 

71 

1,886  00 

63 

1,765  00 

135.672  85 


9,738  00 
18,015  26 
81, 547  60 

1,891  00 
91, 024  71 
16. 108  25 
42,468  00 
14, 028  76 
106,497  25 

2,276  00 
31,406  26 
37,651  60 
lOfl.  008  00 
86, 318  26 


596,862  71 


19 

792  00 

6 

189  00 

600 

15, 132  46 

74 

2,370  00 

134 

3,629  98 

27 

567  00 

8 

174  00 

437 

13,707  50 

184 

6,023  00 

76 

1,  997  25 

660 

28,820  86 

604 

18,473  70 

759 

19.292  62 

868 

12,863  00 

110 

4, 118  00 

106 

2,875  00 

27 

723  00 

84 

2,490  00 

461 

14,069  62 

84 

1, 178  26 

41 

1,476  00 

648 

22,  769  00 

196 

6,834  00 

637 

22,539  00 

6 

150  00 

JfieA^^on— Continaed. 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Honghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia  

loeco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Uaokinao , 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee ...... ...... 

Midland 

Missaokee 

Monroe 

Montcalm , 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Xewaygo 

Oaklana 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqnelale 

Roscommon 

Saginaw 

Saint  Clair 

Saint  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolpraft 

Shiawassee 

Tnscola 

TanBuivn , 

Washtenaw 

Wa.vne 

Wexford 

Total 

JfiniMfoto. 

Aitkin 

Anoka 

Becker 

Beltrami 

Benton 

Big  Stone 

Bine  Earth 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa 

Chisago 

Clay 

Cook 

Cottonwood 

Crow  Wing 

Dakota 


165 
429 
S«7 

24 
124 
635 
254 

15 
9 
196 
5W 
254 

64 

545 

7 

71 
269 

50 
731 
281 

80 
279 

85 
2 

44 
119 
187 

72 
132 

19 
818 
486 

13 
462 
198 
46S 
217 

20 

14 
205 

12 

4S 

260 

8 

21 
516 
299 
421 
144 

IS 
574 
387 
730 
857 
1,226 
11* 


19,903 


7 
110 
66 

1 
22 
43 
247 
79 
15 
83 

7 
28 
49 
42 

2 
45 
46 
04 


(3,602  00 

18,374  75 

16,365  00 

525  75 

1, 640  00 

17,992  00 

5,884  00 

1.185  00 

210  00 

5,769  00 

21,999  00 

10,603  00 

2,297  00 

18,  566  99 

346  00 

4,344  SO 

9,007  SO 

1,  SIS  «e 

28,587  00 

10,006  00 

9S7T0 

10,082  00 

4.509  00 

MOO 

1.050  00 

1.TC4  41 

7. 1*1  00 

1.548  00 

3,927  00 

498  00 

13,663  00 

14,096  00 

884  00 

12,985  77 

5,671  35 

13,756  41 

6,451  00 

E70  09 

615  00 

4,210  69 

354  00 

1.498  00 

8,962*8 

282  01) 

477  09 

12.540  7S 

9,8n  00 

»,31>0« 

3,638  09 

«78  09 

16,317  00 

12, 033  as 

23,287  SO 

10,651  W 

40. 17*  75 

fi.l30  0« 


643,424  7* 


SIS  00 

S,S7*73 

1,840  00 

22  SO 

729  75 
1,033  00 
7,598  SO 
2,  SIX  00 

43B0* 

2,tmM 

I6(M 

857  0* 
1,281  0* 
1,233  0* 
36  00 
1.SS7  •• 
1.381  XS 
l.SiS  TS 
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Table  No.  iW. — Showing  the  number  of  pentxotum,  ^e. — Continued. 


Codh^. 

No. 

Amoont. 

Coonty. 

Ko. 

Amoont 

Oodm 

08 

70 

ITS 

2S0 

170 

128 

42 

900 

74 

22 

12 

2 

St 

2 

41 

1 

16 

3 

207 

20 

125 

100 

20 

78 

100 

38 

70 

184 

80 

52 

78 

13 

180 

171 

30 

08 

68 

47 

430 

53 

53 

202 

43 

61 

104 

32 

102 

146 

100 

31 

SO 

71 

10 

109 

68 

103 

121 

36 

12 

213 

100 

41 

02,724  75 

2,147  60 

6,350  25 

8,310  75 

4,068  00 

3,708  00 

1,134  00 

20,272  25 

2,232  00 

750  00 

297  00 

24  00 

1,088  00 

24  00 

1,074  00 

18  00 

438  00 

128  00 

6,813  00 

482  00 
3,41100 
8,450  75 

702  00 
9^800  50 
2,844  25 

972  00 
1,880  00 
4,918  00 

714  00 
1,824  00 
2,403  25 

390  00 
5,164  50 
4,680  00 

483  00 
1,995  00 
1,984  00 
1,605  00 

14,639  00 
1,654  00 
1,692  00 
6^789  00 
1,06125 
1,602  75 
2,079  00 

813  00 
2,830  50 
3,044  25 
3,470  25 

768  00 
1.307  25 
2,280  00 

400  50 
4,862  00 
1,012  50 
3,885  75 
3,375  00 

on  26 

25125 
5,885  00 
4,487  00 
l,17u00 

Clay 

2 

5 

IS 

5 

17 

1 

1 

4 

8 

15 

23 

4 

6 

4 

8 

3 

14 

12 

3 

17 

15 

0 

5 

4 

•60  00 

I)oii%a 

IMdmH 

Copiah 

342  00 

FUlnorB ................ 

Corington... ...... ...... 

132  00 

Fianklin 

72  00 

Qfant    

Oreene  ....••.•••....••.. 

30  00 

00  00 

HoDolon ................ 

naniHMik 

204  00 

Hnbbanl 

Harrison 

488  00 

laantl 

Hinds 

ItMca 

102  00 

Issaquena  ............... 

174  00 

S-.iwKtrAKI 

Jackson ................ 

208  00 

gj^y"" 

Jasper................... 

64  00 

SOO  00 

534  00 

Linooln 

Lafayette 

438  00 

619  00 

ICoLeod 

Lawrence  ............... 

312  00 

Hanball 

Leake 

Martin 

Lee 

144  00 

Meeker 

Le  Plore. .......... ...... 

M<I1^  X,*n  . ,    

12 

4 
IS 

00  00 

Mower. ................. 

Madison 

610  00 

Momy 

\rar)nn         

Nicollet 

MarshaU 

14 
13 

4 
0 

357  00 

iroblee 

Monroe 

428  00 

Korman 

Olmsted 

182  00 

Otter  Tail 

If ewton.. ........ ..••.... 

Pine 

3 
0 
6 
0 

10 
8 
0 
1 

11 
8 
3 
4 

84  00 
204  00 

Pipe  Stone 

Oktibbeha 

p<ak 

Panola 

168  00 

Pone 

pSe :;::;;::;:::;:.:::. 

Bedwood 

Poncotoo  ............... 

150  00 

BenvUIe 

Prentiss 

198  00 

Bice 

Book 

BanMn 

318  00 

Saint  Lonia 

Scott  

252  00 

Scott 

Sharkey 

Simpson................ 

108  00 

Sibley 

Smith 

Steama 

Son  Flower.............. 

Steele 

Tallahatohie 

1 

11 
10 
10 
8 
5 
00 
19 
1 

13 
14 

24  00 
264  00 

Steven* 

Tate... 

Tippah 

Todd 

TiafioBsioffo...... 

228  00 
48  00 
144  00 

TraTone ................ 

Tunica 

Wabaaba 

Union... 

Wadena 

2,394  00 
534  00 

Waaooa....... .......... 

Washinffton....... 

30  00 

Webster 

HTflkin 

'WflMn'on  ,        .   

408  00 

Winoii*.*. - 

Winston... ......••. 

Wrieht 

13 

8 

Tellow  Medicine 

Yaioo 

Total 

Total 

7,074 

212,279  26 

048 

23,211  71 

Jfiwouri. 
Adair 

Adams 

97 
8 
9 

11 
4 

12 
8 

13 
6 
5 
8 
7 

8,890  25 
264  00 
274  60 
318  00 
90  00 
444  00 
252  00 
414  00 
180  00 
156  00 
144  00 
258  00 

272 
124 

80 

82 
121 
157 
236 
123 

88 
113 
291 

00 

9,304  50 
3,828  00 
2,443  50 
2,33175 
4,07175 
4,07100 
0^84100 
3,789  75 
2,817  00 
3,098  25 
8^867  00 
1,711  00 

Alcon 

Amite 

Atchison 

Attala 

Andiain ............. 

Benton.. 

BoliTar 

Calboon 

Bates 

fThiflkasaw 

Bollinger 

Cbootaw 

Boone"............. 

Claiborne 

Buchanan  .............. 

Clarke 

BuUer 

INT  87  V  2 70 
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■ 

Tabib  No.  30.— Shoving  ike  number  of  p«n»Umen,  <f«.— Continaed. 


Cano^. 


JHImtoH— Cantiiioed. 


CaMvrell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Oinrdaao. 

Carroll 

Carter 

Caas 

Cedar , 

CbarltoD 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

CUnton 

Cole 

Cooper  

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallaa 

DaTieas 

SeKalb 

Dent 

Vooglaa 

Danklin 

TranUin 

Gasconade ...... 

Gentry 

Greene  

Omndy 

Harriaon 

Henry 

Hiokory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron 

Jackann 

JaapM 

Jeneraon 


Jell 
Jobnaon.. 

Knox 

iMslede 

La  Fayette.. 
Lawrence ... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 


Livingston . 
MoI><niald.. 


Ifadiaon 

Maries 

Marlon 

Meroer 

Miller 

Mlsaiaaippi... 

Monitean 

Monroe 

MoDtgooiery . 

Morgan 

Kew  Madrid  . 

Newton 

Kodaway 

Oregon 

8SS :::::::: 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pnlaski 

Potnam 

Balls 

Randolph  .... 

Ray.... 

KeyiK*|s 

Wptoy „ 


No. 


170 
80 
74 

188 

ise 

I 
197 
114 
138 
112 
164 
74 
127 

n 

101 

7S 

108 

188 

171 

81 

8t 

81 

42 

151 

33 

172 

Z7> 

242 

236 

157 

80 

ISO 

74 

140 

76 

7S0 

840 

126 

207 

lie 

136 

102 

181 

120 

63 

288 

180 

108 

8M 

86 

85 

219 

194 

214 

17 

90 

66 

108 

99 

12 

160 

293 

42 

64 

56 

10 

42 

150 

104 

161 

63 

180 

58 

263 

51 

146 

122 

18 

66 


Amtnmt, 


H 127  25 
1.866  00 
1,842  00 
5,995  50 
6,340  00 
160  00 
0,060  00 
3,313  50 

4. 146  00 
3,360  00 
4,714  75 
2,359  50 
3,400  50 
2,953  50 
3,217  50 
2,490  00 
8,364  50 
8,510  50 
4.938  00 
1,887  25 
2,413  00 
1,977  00 
1,635  00 
4, 484  26 
1,029  75 
5,545  25 
8.221  26 
7,190  25 
7,266  75 
4,548  00 
2,329  50 
4,875  60 
2, 331  50 
4,  371  75 
2,254  60 

24,00150 

10,551  13 

3,675  00 

6,  051  00 

3.147  00 
4,668  75 
2,635  26 
6,135  75 
4,752  00 
1,422  00 
8,208  00 
5,084  25 
8,132  75 

12,342  00 
1,086  00 

849  00 
7,002  76 
5,988  00 
3,287  00 

432  00 
2,362  60 
1,656  00 
2,530  50 
3,150  00 

282  00 
5,701  00 
8,238  00 
1,284  00 
1,026  00 
1,541  25 

207  00 
1, 611  00 
4,514  75 
1,965  75 
4,878  75 
1,911  00 
4,845  00 
1,746  00 
8,178  00 
1,S88  60 
4,053  00 
3,960  00 

668  00 
2,214  00 


Connty. 


Jfiwouri— Continued. 


Saint  Cbartes 

Saint  Clair 

Saint  Francois 

tjointe  OeneTisTe . 

Saint  liOnis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Soott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard  ...A..... 

Stone 

SnlUvao 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Wairen 

W^aahlngton 

Wayne 

'Webater 

■Worth 

Wright 


Total. 


Montana  TenUortf. 


Beaver  Head 

Chotean 

Coster 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge 

ITergQs 

Gallatin 

Indian  Reservation. 

Jefferson 

Lewta  and  Clarke. . . 

Modiaon.... 

Meagher 

Miasonla 

Silver  Bow 

Yellowstone........ 


Total 

Iftbnuia. 


Adams.... 
Antelope.. 

BUIne 

Boone..... 
Brown  — 

BnflUo 

Bnrt 

Butler  .... 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry.... 
Cheyenne  . 

Clay 

Col&x 

Coming... 
Custer .... 
Dakota.... 

Dawes 

Dawson ... 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas... 
Ihinly  .... 
FUlmoie... 
Franklin  .. 
Frontier... 
Fomas.... 

Gagfc 

Garfield... 
Gosper.... 


Ko. 


64 

126 

78 

36 

1,450 

122 

158 

125 

48 

7 

141 

73 

66 

302 

64 

154 

188 

41 

112 

70 

166 

109 

135 


1^189 


879 


127 
103 
13 
77 
W 
2U 
74 
119 
118 
81 
41 
81 

a 

156 

61 
62 

165 
10 
60 
03 
69 
70 

832 
46 

148 
80 
56 

141 

185 
IS 
U 


AmoonL 


$1.917  75 
4,01ia 
2,0S0M 
I.8t8N 

4«,7atB 
3,S9IN 
4,4a4N 
4,10IW 
1,2SIM 
SMOt 
4,«a>N 
1.9MN 
Z,06IS 
8.15>n 
3.  IBM 

4.mm 

SvONS 

i.mw 

2.305  91 
4,06  N 
S,U6N 

s,7aw 


483,27311 


ina 
sa*> 

9MW 
65;« 

1,014  » 
»0M 

l,t61« 


1.201  N 
7250 

i.oeiM 

1.077W 
7I9« 

sas 


lO^SMH 


4,Mrn 

a.S74« 

aaon 

1.7I6W 

6,mn 
i.sssn 

a,ia»n 

1,M»M 
I.0t«M 
STIN 
1.814> 
4.I17S 
1.8WN 

i.sa«* 
4,  Sin 

1.48BW 
1.318  81 

1,00>M 
%I44M 
«V7t6SI 
1.  796*0 

>,ntsi 

l.l06«t 
1,466  n 

4,ans 

«i9  6* 

mm 
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Coanty. 


Ho. 


Amount. 


Coamtf. 


■So. 


Amoant. 


Jfrftnuio— Continued. 


Greeley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Howard 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Kearney 

Keith 

KeyaPaha 

Knox 

Lancaster 

Lincoln 

Lofcan 

Lonp 

Uadison 

Uerrlok 

Nance 

ITemaba 

KnckoUs 

Omaha  Beserre . 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Bed  Willow 

Kicbardaon 

Saline 

Saiky 

Saanders 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sionz 

Stanton  ......... 

Tlwyer 

Valley 

Waslungton 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

Tork 


Total 

Jfooda. 


Chnrebill — 

Donglas 

Elko 

Esmeralda.. 

Eareka 

Homboldt... 

Lander 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Hye 

Ormsby 

Storey 

Washoe 

White  Pin*. 


Total 

JVew  AomptMrs. 


10 
186 
83 
S8 
10 
00 
203 

to 

118 
101 
03 
C4 
45 
80 
2S1 
SO 
IS 
»l 
77 
07 
»7 
87 

to 

1 
100 
8S 

SI 
28 
78 
78 
100 
142 
104 
24 
125 
100 
74 
80 
85 
80 
161 
78 
CO 
25 
148 
27 
14« 


8,720 


101 


BeIkD^> 

Carroll , 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Orafton 

HUlsbonmgh. 
Merrimack'.... 
BoeUugham.. 


418 
374 
460 
333 
660 
1,276 
888 
916 


$336  50 
4,075  45 
2,312  26 
2,581  50 

552  00 
2,209  50 
6, 992  00 
1,679  00 
3,085  SO 
8,073  SO 
1,633  50 
1,605  00 

952  00 
2, 674  SO 
8,004  75 
1,611  00 

194  00 

503  00 
2,075  25 
2,636  00 
1,138  60 
8,296  75 
1,860  00 
■i*  00 
2,880  75 
2,284  60 
1,060  00 
1,089  00 
2,256  00 
2,183  00 
2,  816  25 
4,890  SO 
5, 8S9  50 

531  75 
2,  911  25 
2,830  75 
1,856  25 
1,  620  00 

780  75 

870  00 
4,856  00 
2,082  00 
2,115  00 

844  25 
3,809  60 

510  00 
4.38125 


188,467  61 


48  00 

42  00 

303  00 

102  00 
96  00 
79  00 

231  00 
159  00 
120  00 
18  00 
609  00 
493  00 
714  00 

103  50 


8,207  50 


13,745  49 
11, 300  7S 
14,749  50 
11,238  99 
28, 000  25 
41,45SS0 
80,812  40 
29.478  75 


Nem  HampMn-CimVi. 

Stafford.... 

Sullivan 

Total 

Ntv)  Jtrtey. 

Atlantic 

Bergen 

Bnrlineton 

Camden 

Cape  May 

Cumberland 

Essex 

Gloncester 

HadsoD 

Hunterdon 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Monmoath 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaio 

Salem 

Somerset 

Snssex 

Union 

Warren 

Total 

New  Mtxieo  TerrUory. 

Bernalillo 

Colfax 

DoBaASa 

Qrant 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Bio  Arriba 

SanMicnel 

Santa  E% 

Sierra 

Socorro  

Taos 

Valencia 

Total 

NtwTork. 

Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattarangns 

Caynga 

Chantaoqna 

Chemnng 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Colombia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie , 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee. 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lenis 

Livingston 

Madlmn 

Monroe 

Montgomery 


639 
434 


6,303 


201 
99 
636 
686 
110 
404 

1,167 
261 
737 
231 
722 
321 
638 
302 
232 
452 
224 
133 
174 

.  384 
256 


8,450 


280 


917 

774 
933 
841 
792 
933 
646 
746 
661 
824 
827 
861 
510 

1,188 
646 
474 
478 
330 
252 
82 
579 

1,008 

2,730 
341 
476 
581 

1,097 

m 


116.703  25 
14,10175 


208,792  72 


6,402  00 
3,838  00 

18,907  00 

19, 108  00 
2,96175 

11,729  00 

84,440  90 
7,351  80 

21,718  76 
7,346  26 

22,440  50 
0, 120  75 

18,870  66 
8,753  25 
6,82125 

12,990  60 
6,018  60 
3.904  60 
4,864  00 

11.640  76- 

10.706  25 


249.324  05 


1,03126 

321  00 

807  60 

750  00 

483  00 

34126 

62  00 

1,862  00 

1.127  80 

340  60 

703  00 

108  DO 

105  00 


7,14100 


31.163  15 

22,568  00 

28,604  75 

24,790  00 

25,682  00 

28,625  92 

18,914  00 

25,036  78 

19, 601  SO 

10,807  00 

9,910  26 

15,830  80 

18k  773  75 

36,638  00 

20,132  00 

13,461  SO 

13,896  25 

9,669  25 

7,690  00 

2.164  60 

17.026  50 

31,827  00 

90,701  25 

9,296  50 

14,641  00 

16,060  25 

36,360  80 

»,42i27 
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Comity. 


Sew  Tort— Conttoned. 

KewTork 

Ifiasan 

Oneida 

Onondaga ,.. 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oewego 

Otsego 

Patnam 

Queens 

Senssdaer 

Bichmond 

BockUnd 

Saint  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Sohoyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Snffolk , 

SnlUTin 

Tioga , 

Tompkins 

Ulster •. 

.Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

rates 

Total , 

UTortk  OaroOita. 

i^lamanoe .............. 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beanfort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Bmnswiok.... 

Bnnoombe 

Barke 

Cabarros.. 

CaUkpeU 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Colombns 

Craven , 

Cnmberland , 

Cnrrltaok 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

fornih 

franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

HaUflkz 

Harnett 


No. 


4,3S7 
475 

1,260 

1.164 
484 
887 
309 

1,284 
000 
61 
452 
848 
193 
124 

1,097 
688 
137 
280 
?17 
862 

1,744 
277 
512 
605 
483 
644 
539 
641 
612 
581 
432 
270 


42,018 


Amonnt. 


«154,812  83 

1^416  50 

42,314  75 

38,044  50 

15,028  50 

29, 612  75 

8,860  50 

39, 038  60 

17,460  50 

1,764  00 

13,604  00 

27,206  75 

6,215  00 

3,600  25 

84,900  25 

17,022  76 

4,100  50 

7,260  50 

8,733  00 

11,311  75 

64,387  87 

0,299  00 

14, 125  50 

17,747  76 

13,249  76 

19,524  75 

17,744  25 

16k7M25 

16^897  60 

17, 082  75 

12,128  26 

7,834  26 


1,317,484  34 


246  00 

72  00 

24  00 

78  00 

603  00 

942  00 

498  00 

222  00 

102  00 

1,563  26 

467  00 
270  00 
330  00 
376  00 

1,012  00 

438  00 

160  00 

168  00 

1,666  00 

84  0« 

102  00 

234  OC 

180  00 

1,778  26 

306  00 

300  00 

456  00 

200  25 

06  00 

288  00 

17100 

198  00 

618  00 

132  00 

36  00 

204  00 

84  00 

84  00 

84  00 

468  00 
246  00 
132  00 


Connty. 


North  Oorotifio— Cont'd. 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

IredeU 

■Taokgon 

Johnaton. ......... ...... 

Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin .................. 

Meoklenbnrgh 

MitcheU 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

NewHauover 

Northampton 

Onslow , 

Orange 

PamUco 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk- 

Bandolph 

Bichmond 

Bobeson 

Bockingham 

Bowan 

Bntberford 

Sampson 

Stanly 

Stokee 

Surry  

Swain 

Transvlvania 

T.virell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washlngtoa 

Watauga 

Wayne 

WUkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Tancey 

Total 

Ohio. 

Adams 

Allen 

Aslilaud 

Ashtabula .., 

Athi>u8 ............ 

Auglai/.A 

Bt^lmont 

Brown 

Bntler 

Carroll 

Champaign............. 

Clarke 

Clermont ........... 

Clinton .. 

Columbiana... 

Ct):i«ho<;tun.... .......... 

Ci'ajvfottl ...... 

Cuyahoga..... ......... 

Darko 

Dcflsnoe 


No. 


1,228 


«7 
338 

334 

008 
647 
228 
600 

616 
397 
160 
320 
478 


498 
28T 
»> 
1,160 
271 
318 


Amoont. 


•318  « 

snm 

815  « 
U8W 
228  CO 

lasoi 

4B1H 

108  « 
2TBM 
276  H 
3MN 
GS5M 

i,8e8n 
sasn 

441M 

],7S1N 

18*  N 

128  W 

iisn 

788M 
18tN 
laiM 

sa« 

884M 

T06M 

■ON 

45eM 

a>« 

1S8N 

2M0( 

VKtt 

72  Oi 

n4« 

WM 

281N 
90M 
180  N 
7SM 
«MM 
378M 
S»M 

3aeM 

S76W 
84  W 
38  «t 
(80  0* 
108  •< 
4»W 
408  04 
438N 
8W0I 
144  W 
2BN 
7«3:» 


29l9M» 


17,873  8 
8,088  75 
9;S50«« 

17,687  0* 

17,SeS7» 
<^S12W 

14,ClfS 

u,vnm 

15,  857  S 
4,006«t 

11,S03TS 
U,02SS» 
14, 018  SO 
USMOO 

16.  MOTS 
8,9t4TS 

e.aa8s 

86^747  25 

7.  SMS* 

8.  nan 
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CoDnty. 


OAio— CooUoocd. 


Delavsre  .... 

Kri* 

Vairfleld 

Favette 

VruUin 

Fulton 

GiUl* 

Qekoga 

Greeoe 

Onernaey .... 
Hamiltoa  .... 

Banoook 

Haidln 

Earriwm 

Henry 

Highlmnd 

Hooking  ..... 

Holmea 

Haion 

Jaokaon 

Jettaemm 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawnooe.... 

UcUof 

Logan 

Lotatn 

Lncaa 

Madiaon 

Haboning 

Uarioo 

Medina 

Meigs 

Meroer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Moiigan 

Morrow 

Mnskingnm.. 

Noble 

OMava 

Paulding 

Perry , 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam , 

Richland 

Boa* 

Saodnaky .... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Sunmilt ...... 

Trumboll 

Tnacanwas.. 

TJnlon 

Van  Wert.... 

Vinton 

Wanen 

Waahington  .. 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot 


Total. 


Ortgon. 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas . 

cnatsop 

Colnmbla... 
Voat 


Ko. 


26S 
1,222 
328 
460 
192 
42» 
3M 
2,101 
3<8 
MS 
210 
340 
425 
298 
218 
408 
295 
362 
437 
234 
641 
S44 
329 
364 
660 
262 
36.3 
252 
187 
669 
213 
438 
424 
3,040 
312 
317 
626 
286 

lis 

835 

389 
205 
289 
246 
207 
314 
696 
516 
309 
496 
632 
187 
563 
372 
522 
830 
380 
395 
195 
290 
755 
429 
388 
615 
323 


Amount. 


39,606 


«11,43S25 

8,922  75 

12.336  25 

8.476  00 

37,699  13 

14,325  50 

13,162  25 

5,970  75 

12,999  00 

11,483  87 

67,655  63 

10, 197  25 

14,899  09 

6,688  60 

10,328  60 

13, 102  60 

8,641  50 

6,287  00 

12,630  76 

8,957  26 

10,941  50 

14,38150 

8,152  26 

19,608  75 

17,781  75 

10, 227  76 

12,361  87 

20,483  27 

7,908  76 

11, 109  76 

6,481  60 

5,986  75 

18,210  12 

5,275  SO 

14.272  60 

12,514  25 

104,647  60 

10,397  00 

10,763  60 

19,489  60 

8,656  75 

5,609  76 

9,511  60 

11,474  25 

5,395  60 

8,266  00 

7.468  60 
6,685  60 
9,026  00 

17, 713  76 
16,603  75 
8,859  00 
15,478  00 
19,068  75 

5.469  00 
16,368  62 
11,504  00 
16,003  60 

9,693  26 
12,196  00 
11,286  00 
5,580  76 
8.684  50 
22,947  53 
12,932  25 
II,  136  60 
17,485  00 
10,688  75 


Connty. 


1,215,372  78 


31 

1,010  00 

43 

1,060  60 

67 

1,801  25 

20 

402  26 

18 

436  00 

35 

991  50 

Ortgtn — Continood. 


Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 

OiUiam 

Grant 

Jackson 

Josephine... 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Linn 

Marion 

Morrrow 

Multnomah . 

Polk 

Tillamook... 
TTmatUla.... 

Union 

Wasco 

Washington. 
YamHiU.... 


Total 

Penntyhania. 


Adams....... 

Allegheny.... 

Armstrong... 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Cbrion 

Clearfield .... 

Clinton 

Colombia 

Crawford 

Camberland.. 

Danphin 

Delaware.... 

Elk 

Brie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon.. 

Indiana^ 

JeflFerson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna. 
Lancaster..... 
Lawrence.... 

Lebanon  

Lehigh 

Luieme. 


Lycoming. 
MoKeanT.. 


Mercer. 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Korthampton 

Horthnm berland .... 

Perry 

Phihidelphia 

Pike 

Potter 


Ko. 


11 
9 
35 
20 
18 
61 
16 
14 
6 
66 
60 
71 
15 
170 
17 
15 
46 
55 
87 
51 
37 


1,083 


2,330 
673 
896 
623 
768 
713 
1,361 
■  443 
497 
454 

61 
239 
684 
643 
483 
386 
237 
239 
844 
417 
765 
397 

96 
888 
600 

88 
387 
137 
844 
601 
648 
614 
201 
549 
1,193 
439 
405 
296 
922 
566 
S6S 
570 
261 
176 
643 
173 
542 
446 
362 
7,877 

64 
457 


Amount. 


nsiso 

164  00 

1,84109 

685  09 

444  00 

1.911  00 
484  09 
390  09 
132  09 

1,780  00 
1,878  00 

1.912  00 
869  00 

5)082  00 

460  00 

878  09 

1,138  50 

1,614  60 

1,286  25 

1,488  09 

968  00 


29,698  25 


8,600  00 
66,912  50 

19,  moo 

11,691  25 
16,814  25 
24,294  48 
21,957  25 
43,6-6  00 
12,866  26 
14,620  00 
12,292  00 

1.629  00 

7,975  50 
18,24100 
17,941  00 
14,120  00 

1^827  75 

6,306  75 

7,166  60 
24,430  00 
12,741  00 
23.177  60 
11.667  75 

2.667  00 
27,074  67 
17,116  73 

1.772  00 
11,536  00 

3,622  00 

9,698  00 
17,494  24 
17,665  00 
16,112  60 

6,564  87 
16,068  25 
87,92185 
12,662  25 
11.870  00 

7,466  75 
26,390  80 
14,866  25 

9,496  25 
16,006  76 

8,805  75 

5)050  60 
18,407  26 

5,47126 

16,608  75 

13,457  00 

10,332  00 

1172,998  69 

1,924  80 
14,496  75 
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CouQty. 

Ko. 

AmounL 

Penntyloanui~C  od  Vd. 
SohorUdU 

*74» 
243 
680 
tl 
080 
988 
280 
402 
366 
533 
276 
.    710 
808 
6I« 

$20,634  25 
6,842  25 

Sny^r 

Somerset 

Sallivan 

15803  25 
2,856  00 

19, 348  74 

Tiosa 

30,  340  50 

0,253  50 

Venaiiffo.. .............. 

10,745  00 
9  S68  00 

Warren........... ...... 

14, 609  75 

Wftyne.. ...... .......... 

8  304  25 

WesttnorebtDd .......... 

22,109  02 

8,680  SO 

York 

19, 388  49 

Total 

41,016 

1, 166, 368  45 

Bhodeltland. 
Bristol 

76 

140 

121 

1,S»1 

204 

2,261  25 

4,82(1  50 

4,438  60 

Provideiice.............. 

36,008  00 

WMhlogton  ............ 

5,963  60 

Total 

1,841 

68,481  75 

South  Carolina. 
Abbeville    

18 
11 

10 

6 

4« 

11 

69 

15 

8 

6 

IS 

9 

15 

11 

2 

12 

3 

3 

8 

12 

10 

6 

7 

1 

2 

10 

8 

14 

25 

16 

8 

8 

8 

10 

884  00 

Aiken    

661  00 

264  00 

Barnwell 

216  00 

Beaufort 

1,486  CO 

228  00 

1,563  00 

Cheater 

376  00 

Chesterfield............. 

875  00 

Clarendon  ...........•■> 

156  00 

411  75 

318  00 

Bdffefiud 

456  00 

F^^eld 

294  00 

60  00 

360  00 

108  00 

78  00 

Kershaw.. ...... >.*.•-.• 

262  00 

346  00 

872  00 

Lexinston .............. 

180  00 

Marion 

212  00 

36  00 

72  00 

Oconee. 

872  00 

2tj8  00 

Pickens 

378  00 

Richland 

930  00 

540  00 

Samter     .n... ......... 

160  00 

Union 

84  00 

WilUamsbiiTKh 

York 

227  55 
300  00 

Total 

400 

12,433  00 

I^tuuei. 

178 
41 
20 
26 

160 

106 
91 
42 
78 

195 
10 

4,877  25 

Bedford 

1,148  60 

361  00 

Bledsoe 

Blount 

747  00 
6, 168  76 

Bndley 

3, 118  00 

Caniptiell 

2,634  00 

Cannon  ................. 

510  00 

CaiToU 

2,492  00 

4,499  60 

Cheatham 

300  00 

Coanty. 


IVnneMM— Continued. 

Chester 

Claiborne 

CUy 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett 

j  Camberland ••.. 

Davidson 

Decatlir 

Dekalb 

Diokaon 

Dyer 

Payette 

Fentreaa 

Franklin 

Gibson 

QUes 

Grainger 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman 

Harden 

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Heuderaon............. 

Henry 

Hickman 

Houston 

Humphreys 

Jackson 

Jaroes .1.... 

Jefferson 

Johnson  

Knox 

Lake 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence.. 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

London  

MoMinn ............... 

MoKairy 

Macon 

Uadison 

Harlon 

Marshall 

Maury 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Moore _ 

Morgan 

Obion... 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Khea 

Roane  

Robertson 

Ratherford 

Soott 

Seqnatohie 

Sevier  

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Xronsdale 

TTnlcol 

Union 

Van  Bnren 

Warren 


No. 


19 
IS 
49 
US 
4 
34 


Amount. 


11 

$338M 

96 

1745  00 

41 

1,427  00 

1U5 

a,ma) 

40 

1.S06S0 

11 

3M00 

21 

374  00 

200 

«,77«2S 

19 

6MM 

89 

2,268  25 

SI 

1,600  to 

10 

304  •• 

16 

40B«* 

38 

1,113  0* 

31 

i.mo* 

23 

TOBO* 

82 

2,8S0W 

112 

S,  146  16 

366 

10,T9B7S 

12 

SSI2S 

84 

2,«M7S 

171 

4,8W7S 

47 

s,9oe» 

H 

S4«W 

42 

I.  SUM 

18S 

St  604  0* 

10 

4W<* 

67 

I.  see** 

26 

gn«* 

88 

i.o«a«» 

26 

7W*0 

14 

ano* 

85 

i.oat«* 

06 

2,375  9* 

187 

6,S)-««* 

136 

S.M1  26 

657 

17, 171  a 

4 

•e** 

12 

3*sa* 

n 

i,oe3«* 

7 

204** 

88 

1,U7«* 

162 

3.K7e*e 

120 

4.882  73 

6» 

2,3W0* 

81 

s,o6eo* 

81 

eMo* 

40 

t6i7e* 

SO 

8E7eo 

69 

I.  Ml  0* 

71 

s,on2s 

170 

8,044  0* 

46 

i,7ne* 

8 

73  0* 

68 

1.7W08 

27 

sne* 

43 

aese* 

31 

enc* 

42 

I,3r*25 

69 

i.n5e» 

56 

1,985  e* 

78 

24«3  3S 

211 

^oase* 

14 

5ai« 

84 

i,<n** 

42 

1.(0  •• 

9 

SMt* 

160 

4,*a6  3S 

132 

4,2U  «• 

64 

•      1,813  •• 

8 

318  00 

89 

XSWSO 

4S 

^3W*» 

;4M«* 

114  •* 
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County. 

No. 

Amount. 

County. 

No. 

Amoant. 

52 
39 
80 
63 

*9,667  60 
1,874  00 
1,823  00 
1,035  00 
882  00 
1,716  00 

T«ziM— Continued. 

10 
6 
12 

«46«0 
94  00 

WoftklAy 

Guadalupe .............. 

880  00 

White  .'. 

Hale....'. 

WiUiunton 

Hall 

Wlleon 

Hamilton 

to 

468  00 

HannfonI 

Tfrtal 

6^763 

205,08119 

4 

98  00 

ItenM. 

15 
2 

366  00 
42  00 

Harria 

Andenon  ............... 

Harriaon 

Haakell 

15 

2 

16 

4 

2 

21 

12 

18 

a 

2 
38 
14 

a 

7 
4 

31 
1 
2 

29 
5 

8SS00 
144  00 

48S  00 

84  00 

Hidalso 

108  00 

Hill... 

486  00 

4 

4 
7 

18 
S 
2 

41 

100 

9 

19 

23 
4 
8 

17 

108  00 

108  00 

150  00 

324  00 

66  00 

48  00 

1,164  00 

2,986  25 

306  00 

412  00 

664  00 

J44  00 

198  00 

474  00 

Hood 

480  00 

Austin - 

Hopklna ................ 

438  00 

Bftnderft  ............... 

Hooaton  ................ 

U6  00 

ItMferon 

48  00 

Barlor* 

Hunt - 

8U  50 

Jack 

388  00 

Bell 

204  00 

UexnT... — ... 

tTaaper 

276  00 

78  00 

790  00 

Bowie      

24  00 

48  00 

Bnuos - 

746  60 

Kendall 

78  00 

Bnrleeon ................ 

Kent 

Burnet      .  .     ..       ... 

21 
17 
1 
6 
18 
3 
7 

546  00 
466  00 

18  00 
124  50 
503  25 

78  00 
204  00 

Kerr 

11 
1 

18 
1 

43 

13 
2 
6 
5 
7 
2 

11 
1 
8 

878  00 

Caldwell   

24  00 

Calttoon  ................ 

Kinney 

Knox 

834  00 

CallahMi                   ... 

34  00 

Lamar .................. 

713  25 

Cftup  ...■••..  ■•-•••.■•— 

Tfamnanaa 

444  00 

La  Salle 

48  08 

ObfrniWnt 

Lavaea.. 

144  00 

Clierokee  .  ............. 

11 

7 

2 
52 
11 

9 
11 

1 
48 
13 

405  00 
174  00 
114  00 

1.332  00 

300  00 

330  00 

252  00 

24  00 

1,280  00 
360  00 

Leo 

138  00 

CUy 

Leon .' 

186  0* 

Liber<7  

34  00 

Collins 

Limeatone 

288  08 

Colorado 

Live  Oak 

24  OOi 

Comal ;. 

Llano 

Lubbock  ........•.■>..•• 

192  00 

MoCulloch. 

8 
49 
2 
3 
13 
1 
8 

68  00 

Cook 

McLennan  .............. 

1,044  75 

Coryell 

McUuUeo 

48  00 

Uadlaon 

Marion 

99  00 

Crookett 

812  00 

6 

95 

15 

35 

•  17 

156  00 
2,422  UO 
438  00 
798  00 
432  00 

Martin 

88  00 

I^las 

Maaon 

163  00 

Solta 

Bentoi 

Maverick 

1 

8 
2 

34  00 

Do  Witt 

Medina 

319  00 

Diokana ... 

Menard 

147  00 

IMminit                    .     .... 

8 
1 

135  00 
12  OO 

Midland 

DoDley  ...  ............. 

Milan 

26 
7 

89 

15 
6 
1 

IS 

24 
3 
3 
8 
2 
1 
3 
0 
4 

29 
1 
4 
1 
6 
« 

14 

818  00 

UiiTal 

Mitchell 

849  SO 

14 

2 

25 

It 

294  00 

72  00 

590  25 

353  50 

840  00 

Kdwmrds... 

Montsomerv ............ 

841  36 

T^^*?.::::z:"z 

Motley  

130  00 

SlPuo 

34  00 

Kacojcdocbea..... ....... 

336  OO 

Erath 

is 

16 

61 

13 

2 

sis  00 

348  76 

1,274  76 

342  00 

18  00 

Navarro 

549  00 

K»ll» 

Newton, 

96  00 

Nolan 

Nneoea  ................. 

66  00 

Fayette 

73  00 

Fisher 

Ooblltree 

66  00 

Oldham 

Orange.................. 

18  00 

FortBnid 

3 
3 
2 
6 

36 
IS 

2 
14 

1 
131 

48  00 
100  00 

48  00 
132  00 
819  00 
'384  00 

72  00 

324  00 

600 

3,318  75 

72  00 

FraaUiB 

Palo^nto 

103  00 

Panola 

108  00 

Frio 

Parker 

765  00 

Pecos  

24  00 

Gilleepie 

PoU 

90  00 

Oollad 

Potter 

54  00 

GMiialee 

Preaidio 

174  00 

Gray 

Qntyaon 

Raina 

144  00 

Ked  River 

387  00 
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Table  No.  W.— Showing  the  number  ofpengionen,  4'c. — Continned. 


CooDtf. 


No. 


Tesnu— Coo  tinned. 


Beeves 

BeAi^o 

Kobertaon 

RoekweU 

Knnnels 

Spsk 

Sabine 

San  Aainiatine . 
Sui  Jacinto  .... 
SanFatriolo.... 

Kan  Saba 

Scnny 

SbaokeUord.... 

Shelby 

Smith 

Somerrell 

Starr 

Stephens 

Rtoneirall 

Tansnt 

Taylor 

Throckmorton  . 

Titna 

Tom  Green 

Travia 

Trinity 

Tyler 

upshnr 

Uvalde 

Val  Verde 

Van  Zandt 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Waabington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wllbarfter 

WUliamaon 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wood 

Tonng 

Zapauk 

Zavalia 


Total. 


tnah  Ttrritory. 


Beaver 

Box  Elder... 

Cache 

Davis 

Emery 

Qarfleld 

Iron 

Joab 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan 

PlTJto 

Rich 

Salt  Lake  ... 
San  Jnaa.... 
San  Pete  .... 

Sevier 

Snmmlt 

Tooele 

TTiDtah 

UUh 

Wasatch 

Washington.. 
Weber 


Total  . 


2,280 


4» 


Amonnt 


«3<00 

•H  00 

2!W  00 

2S2  00 

7K  UO 

216  00 

216  00 

12  00 

36  00 

18  00 

126  00 


249  00 
435  00 
456  00 

84  00 
114  00 

42  00 


2,557  50 
423  00 

72  00 

86  00 
.  318  00 
1,084  50 
420  00 
210  00 
300  00 
222  00 
156  00 
345  00 
192  00 
114  00 

8t  On 
412  50 
325  SO 

66  00 
105  00 
321  75 

»7  50 
IKMOO 
216  00 
1,055  00 
866  00 
279  75 

48  00 

45  00 


59,  558  75 


272  25 
80  00 

44100 
84  00 

207  00 
96  00 

312  00 

120  00 
48  00 

108  00 
24  00 
24  00 


1,390  50 


354  00 

258  OO 

246  00 

204  00 

84  00 

481  BO 

24  00 

324  00 

1,098  00 


6,288  25 


Connty. 


Termtnt. 


Addi«>n..... 
Bennington.. 

Caledonia 

Chittenden .. 

Essex 

Franklin 

Grand  Isle... 

Lamoille 

Orange  

Orleans 

Rutland 

Washington. 
Windham  ... 
Windsor 


Total. 


Virginia. 


Accomack 

Albemarle 

Alexandria 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox.. 

Angoata 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetonrt 

Bmnswlok 

Baohanan  

Buckingham.... 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfldd  ...>. ... 

Clarke 

Craig 

Calpeper 

Cnmberland 

Dickenson..... 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Faaqnier 

Floyd 

Flnvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Giles...  

Olonoester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene..... 

Greenville 

Halirax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Higbfaod 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 

Eingand  Queen 

King  George 

King  WllUam 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lnnenbnrgh 

Hadiaon 

Mathews 

Meoklenbnrgh 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 


Mo. 


458 
855 
601 
446 
148 
453 
47 
868 
488 
681 
639 
761 
486 
658 


6,886 


8 

29 
• 

• 
10 
10 

2 
40 

88 

20 
18 
IS 
IT 
25 
• 
f 
8 
7 


• 
27 
16 
122 
11 
S 
8 
2 
4 
6 
7 

a 

18 
62 
15 

8 
19 
IS 
18 

7 
18 


Amonnt. 


$13,464  SO 
9i486  51 
IShflOl  SS 
18,877  M 
4,120  a* 
18,718  » 
1.908  09 
U.12*  75 
U;92»2S 
17,  CM  9* 
20,182  M 
22.996  75 
14,666  SO 
18;  681  75 


190,280  21 


1,8T7  00 
1.486  90 
1,873  90 
IM  0* 
Z8«  «0 
1,184  OS 

mm 

1.711  99 
288  99 

LOSS  CO 
«o  as 

276  90 
5SS  00 
80  09 
408  99 

1,001  OS 
648  90 
613  09 


110  75 
1,011  09 
282  09 
ISO  00 
S8B09 
3S4  99 
M99 

1.2?  •• 

40i9T5  7S 
S19  09 
1,284  99 
078*0 
S40  09 
540  09 
588  09 
886  01 
lot  N 
MS  99 
sot  99 


900  0* 

sas  9* 

5,710*0 
30*09 
138  99 
843*0 

130  00 
13190 
ISO  9* 
210  •• 
30*9 
048  9* 
I,  SOB  75 
000  09 

stoa* 

334*0 

480*0 
601  M 
MO** 

so4*e 
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Uonnty. 


ITiwotwi*— CoDtiiiiied. 

Onat 

Oreen 

Ureenljkke 

Iowa........... 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneaa 

Kencaba 

Eewannee 

LaCroaae 

La  Fayette 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette .. 

Marqnctte L. 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oatasamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Bacine 

RiohlaDd 

«ook 

Saint  Croix 

Sank 

Sawyer 

filiawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Temon 

Walworth 

Washbnm 

'WaaUugton , 

Waokeuia 

Waupaca • 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 

Total 


Wgontittg  Ttnitorii. 


Albany. 
Carbon.. 


No. 


647 
312 
183 
132 
188 
281 
822 

«0 

63 
227 
ISO 

SI 

46 
131 
104 

46 

123 

1,286 

434 

82 
337 

35 

83 
182 

83 
288 

20 
142 
478 
338 
160 
486 
9 

79 
214 

31 
140 
299 
804 

22 

85 
184 
825 
274 
382 
151 


18,S79 


Amount. 


tl0,6S0SO 
0,408  25 
4,203  00 
4,684  60 
5.643  75 
8,895  76 

10,866  25 
],9U00 
1,728  00 
8,485  25 
6,247  00 
1.467  00 
1,428  00 
3,  S17  25 
8, 859  25 
1,358  00 
3,485  60 

40,497  26 

1^864«2 
1,876  SO 
6,775  60 
982  00 
2,636  25 
6,079  00 
2,192  25 
9,846  60 
408  00 
4,263  60 

13,812  60 

10,668  60 
4,348  00 

16,714  00 

180  00 

1,032  00 

6,712  75 

1,16100 

4,916  50 

9,283  25 

9, 176  75 

656  00 

704  60 

6,235  00 

9, 467  60 

8,424  76 

11,630  75 
4,354  25 


409,432  87 


988  00 
486  00 


County. 


Wyoming  Tnritory— Cod- 
tinned. 

Crook 

Fremont 

Johnson 

Laramie 

Kational  Park  Beserrs- 

tion 

Sweetwater 

Uinta 


Total. 


Faniijn  anmtrttt. 

Australia 

Austria-BunKary 

Belgium 

Bermudas 

British  Columbia. 

Canada 

Cape  Colony 

ChM 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador  

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Guatemala 

Hawaiian  Kingdom 

Holland 

IndU 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia ^ 

Malta 

Mexico 

New  Zealand. 

Korway 

Peru 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Swltserland 

Kicara^na 

TTnited  States  of  Colom- 
bia  

Uruguay 

Netherlands 

Honduras 

.TotsL 


No. 


196 


8 

10 
9 
2 
3 
854 
1 
2 
2 
9 

12 
1 

29 

341 

888 

1 

6 

17 
1 

14 
4 
1 
2 
5 
1 
9 
1 

a 

7 
15 
49 

1 

1 
I 
1 
1 


1. 821 


Amount. 


(347  00 

snoo 

354  OO 
1,574  50 


172  50 
SOS  00 


5,008  00 


188  00 

507  00 

612  00 

108  00 

4200 

28,870  57 

18  00 

174  00 

36  00 

825  SO 

775  00 

12  00 

1. 560  00 

16.400  75 

17,  S49  75 

6100 

173  50 

824  00 

34  00 

760  oe 

3i«ao 

SO  00 

72  00 
303  00 

86  00 
S48  00 

10  00 

150  75 

823  00 

714  00 

2,143  00 

U7S 

600 
90  00 
34  00 


Ta^TWfiT 
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PoUtloal  dlTiaions. 


Alabama 

Alaaka  Territorjr 

Arizona  Territory . . . . 

Arkanaaa 

Ciilifomia 

Colorado 

Connoctioat 

Dakota  Territory  . . . . 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Idalio  Territory 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts 

MicbijEan 

Minnesota 

Misblisippi 


Knmber 
of  pen- 
sioners. 


97S 

6 

152 

2,587 

3,552 

>,693 

5,S19 

3,397 

887 

3,597 

722 

880 

239 

29,547 

29,691 

263 

17,379 

17,481 

10,462 

869 

14,012 

4,178 

18, 131 

19,003 

7,074 

648 


Amount 

paid 

per  qoorter. 


129, 888  00 

135  UO 

3,788  00 

83,269  50 
109,505  OL 

40,961  83 
100, 699  25 
102,459  49 

28,  446  25 
153,  061  79 

24,  971  60 

27,  981  SO 
6,529  50 
962,368  03 
980,  400  24 
8, 469  76 
546, 122  47 
519, 863  60 
313, 089  SO 

26,984  00 
457,782  92 
135, 672  85 
595, 862  71 
643, 424  79 
212,  279  25 

22, 211  75 


Political  dlTlsioDs. 


Missouri 

Montana  Territory 

Nebraska 

Kevada 

New  Hampshire. ...... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  Territory. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Shode  Island 

South  Carolina........ 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah  Territory 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  Territory 

■West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyominir  Territory  . . 
Foreign  countries 

Grand  total 


Number 
of  pen 
signers. 


16,189 

379 

6,720 

101 

6,302 

8,459 

239 

42.013 

1.226 

39,506 

1,033 

41,016 

1,841 

400 

6,763 

2,280 

220 

a,  326 

2,863 

909 

5,022 

13,879 

196 

1,821 


399, 03: 


Amount 

paid 

perquarter. 


ti83, 273  311 

10,940  5U 

188,407  51 

3.207  50 

208, 702  72 

249, 324  05 

7, 141  00 

1,317,484  34 

29,994  60 

1,215.372  78 

29,698  25 

1, 155, 868  45 

53,481  75 

12,433  00 

205.081  19 

59,5.'>9  75 

6,288  25 

190, 290  21 

102, 199  75 

27.260  60 

13a  465  62 

409,482  87 

6,008  00 

73,798  57 


12,387,588  90 


Mote.— The  discrepancy  between  the  total  number  of  pensioners  as  shown  by  this  summary,  and  as 
shown  bv  Table  S  of  this  report,  is  accounted  for  by  the  naoiber  of  pensioners  who  up  to  J  une  30, 1887, 
had  not  forwarded  to  the  pension  agents  Touchers  for  the  payment  due  June  4,  1887,  and  whose  post- 
olBce  addieases  could  not  therefore  be  definitely  asoertained. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  MAIL  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30, 1887. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  yon  herewith  the  aonual  report  of  the  Mail  Division 
for  the  fiscskl  year  ending  on  this  date.  In  doing  so  I  desire  to  call  yonr  personal  at- 
tention to  the  enormoas  mails  that  have  been  received  and  sent  ont  for  the  period 
embraced  in  this  report.  The  volume  of  work  for  the  fiscal  year  It^,  which  was 
withont  precedent  in  the  history  of  this  Barean,  is  here  not  only  readied  hot  sar- 
paseed. 

Received 2,234,331 

Sent 1,792,052 

A  brief  snmmary  of  the  natnre  of  the  work  of  this  division  may  not  be  devoid  of 
interest.  All  mail  received  is  cat,  examined,  marked,  stamped,  assorted  and  distrib- 
nted  to  the  various  divisions  of  this  Bureau  on  the  day  of  its  arrival.  A  large  por- 
tion of  it  is  recorded  in  books  kept  for  that  purpose  by  name,  character,  service,  and 
destination.  The  system  of  records  in  force  here  now  includes  all  papers  of  value 
and  importance  to  the  cases  to  which  they  are  to  l>e  applied. 

To  do  the  largest  amount  of  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  the  fewest  er- 
rors, is  the  principle  upon  which  this  division  is  condaoted.  The  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  this  work  has  gradually  decreased,  while  the  volume  of  work  baa  grad- 
uaTly  increased,  nntil  now,  when  we  are  handling  the  largest  mails  with  the  smallest 
force  we  ever  had.  ' 

The  Congressional  work  alone  sometimes  swells^  to  eleven  thousand  commanica- 
tions  in  one  month.  The  passage  of  the  Mexican  war  pension  bill  in  .Janaary  last 
naturally  increased  onr  work ;  for  in  addition  to  the  twenty  thousand  applicatioDs 
filed,  there  was  a  prodigious  influx  of  inquiries.  The  classification  of  the  mail  im- 
mediately upon  its  receipt  from  the  post-ofiloe  is  faultless,  and  should  we  be  called 
npon  to  produce  any  letter  in  a  mail  of  ten  thousand  pieces,  it  can  be  done  in  a  very 
little  time.  The  outgoing  mail  is  so  arranged  that  letters  leaving  the  Bareaa  at  4 
o'clock  reach  the  boxes  of  attorneys  and  correspondents  before  6  o'clock. 

There  is  no  delay  whatever  of  matter  in  transit ;  everything  is  sent  to  the  post- 
office  promptly  npon  its  receipt  by  this  division. 

I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  subordinates  that  I  should  testify  to  their  zeal  and  in- 
dustry. As  a  role  they  are  pains-taking  and  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  do  justice  to 
the  (Mvemment.  Our  force  has  been  drawn  npon  by  other  divisions  as  emergencies 
arose,  and  we  are  now  but  twenty-six,  a  minimum  force  with  a  maximum  amoont  oi 
work. 

Very  respectfully, 

M.  A.  MANNmO, 
Chief  Mail  ZNrMuw 

General  John  C.  Black, 
Commiisioner  of  Pensiona, 


REPORT  OP  THE  RECORD  DIVISION. 

July  1, 1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  operations  of  this  division 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

This  division  has  charge  of  the  records  of  the  late  war,  in  which  a  record  is  kept 
of  all  applications  for  pension  made  under  act  of  Jnl^  14,  1863. 

All  original  applications  (war  of  1861-'65)  and  applications  for  increase  of  pension 
are  received  in  this  division  direct  iiom  the  Mail  Division.  The  original  claims  are 
searched,  jacketed,  numbered,  and  recorded.  Applications  for  increase  are  simply 
jacketed. 

This  division  is  also  in  receipt,  from  the  Mail  and  other  Divisions,  of  evidence,  let- 
tors  of  inquiry,  Congressional  inquiries,  &o.  This  class  of  work  requires  to  be  briefed 
and  searched  upon  the  records,  it  being  the  special  duty  of  this  division  to  supply 
from  the  records  the  name,  number,  or  service  to  each  piece  of  evideuce  or  letter  of 
inquiry  when  that  important  data  has  been  omitted  by  the  claimant  or  attorney,  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  as  speedily  as  possible  the  case  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  amount  of  evidence,  &c.,  received  from  the  Mail  Division  dirieot  comprises  bot 
a  small  portion  of  what  passes  through  this  division.  That  portion  received  from 
other  divisions  consists  or  such  as  have  insufficient  data,  errors  in  numbers,  service, 
&o,,  in  fact  nearly  every  division  in  receipt  of  such  matter  has,  in  a  minority  of  cases, 
to  oonsnlt  the  records  before  applying  evidence. 
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Tbe  first  iDstallment  of  Mexican  war  applications  to  be  jacketed  by  this  division 
was  received  March  2i,  1887,  for  which  I  detailed  a  force  of  three  clerks. 

These  applications  after  being  jacketed  are  forwarded  to  the  old  War  and  Navy 
Division  where  they  are  numbered,  after  which  they  are  retnmed  to  this  division  »nd 
recorded  upon  the  alphabetical  and  combination  records. 

Tbe  first  installment  to  be  recorded  by  this  division  was  received  March  39,  ISHT, 
since  which  time  this  work  has  been  prosecuted  vigorously. 

The  first  admitted  cases  (Mexican  war)  were  received  April  26, 1887.  These  are  en- 
tered upon  the  alphabetical  certificate  and  combination  records. 

The  first  rejected  cases  (Mexican  war)  were  received  Jnne  6, 1887.  These  are  deeiK- 
nated  npon  the  alphabetical  records  by  tbe  letters  "Rej"  opposite  the  name  of  the 
claimant. 

Upon  coinpletioD  of  the  above  work  pertaining  to  the  Mexican  war  it  is  forwarded 
to  the  Old  War  and  Navy  Division. 

Considerable  time  is  consumed  in  searching  npon  the  alphabetical  records,  evi- 
dence, letters,  &.C.,  not  having  the  necessary  data  to  identify  a  claim  npon  the  State 
records.  The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  names  contained  in  some  of  the 
combinations  on  the  invalid  and  widows'  records  respectively,  through  which  a  piece 
of  evidence,  &c.,  has  frequently  to  be  searched,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  obtain  the  desired  information : 


Combination. 

Invalid. 

Vridova. 

Bar 

4.833 
«,6U 
4.789 
6. 887 
5,232 
^316 
8,113 
4,545 
9,1S7 

S,«W8 
3,705 
3,tl6 

Bn> 

............ .................... 

Car 

Bur 

4,131 
2,99a 

Mil 

Mo.  C 

3,218 

Smi 

4,B7S 

Stn 

2,850 

Wil 

5,720 

Very  respeotfnilj. 


Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commitsioner. 


C.  R.  FAUIiKNER, 

Chief  of  Becord  DivUiou. 


REPORT  OF  THE  OLD  WAR  AND  NAVY  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Julji  15, 1687. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  snbmit  the  report  of  the  Old  War  and  Navy  Divis- 
ion of  this  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last. 

The  di vision  roll  on  the  1st  of  Jnly,  18S6,  contained  the  names  of  45  employ^  ex- 
clusive of  the  chief  and  assistant  chief. 

On  June  30  last,  the  roll  contained  the  numes  of  95  employes,  of  which  namber  S4 
represented  a  temporary  detail  from  other  divisions  of  the  Bureau,  assigned  for  work 
in  connection  with  the  adjudication  of  Mexican  service  pension  claims  nndsrtheact  of 
January  29,  1887.  This  latter  foi  ce  was  retnmed  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  tbe 
actnal  strength  of  tbe  division  was  71  people. 

The  average  number  of  employes  per  month  for  the  year  was  55;  average  per  month 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  50. 

For  the  reason  that  all  claims  for  pension  on  aocoant  of  disability  or  death  resalt- 
ing  from  service  both  in  Army  and  Navy  in  all  wars  and  in  time  of  peace,  from  1775 
to  tbe  present  time,  excepting  those  due  to  Army  service  in  the  late  war,  and  all 
claims  for  service  pension  or  bounty-land  numbering  in  all,  admitted,  rejeoted,  and 
pending,  are  assigned  to  this  division,  nearly  one  million  are  on  file,  with  the  volumi- 
nous and  complicated  records  relating  to  them,  a  force  larger  proportionat«]y  than 
that  employed  on  similar  work  in  other  adjudicating  divisions  is  oonstautly  required 
upon  record  and  file  work  and  miscellaneous  correspondence. 

The  several  separate  and  distinct  kinds  of  qlaims  received  and  adjudicated  in  this 
division  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

First.  Old  war  pension  claims — including  all  claims  by  soldiers  or  their  widows  or 
orphan  children — for  disability  or  death  due  to  service  in  Regular  Army  or  Volunteers. 
Sea  Fencibles,  Rangers,  or  Milit^ji^i  prior  to  Mi^rcb  4, 1861,  eotitlsd  nnder  Uwa  paaaed 
prior  to  July  14,  1862. 
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No  i>eD8ioii  for  service  iu  the  Revolutionary  war  lias  been  allowed  daring  the  paat 
year,  and  althongh  claims  by  heirs  have  been  made,  they  were  without  merit,  or 
foandatioD  in  law. 

Second.  Navy  invalid  pension  claims  and  claims  for  pension  by  the  widows  and 
minor  children  of  sailors,  whether  the  service  was  rendered  prior  to,  daring,  or  snb- 
Neqneat  to  the  late  war,  and  claims  by  dependent  relatives  of  those  who  have  served 
nince  March  4,  1861,  a^  well  as  service  pension  claims  under  the  act  of  March  2,  l«j67 
(sections  4756,  4757,  Revised  Statutes),  of  those  sailors  who  have  rendered  either  ten 
or  twenty  years'  faithfnl  service. 

Third.  Claims  by  soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army  or  their  widows,  minor  children,  or 
dependent  relatives,  on  account  of  disability  or  death  due  to  service  rendered  in  or 
suuseqneut  to  the  war  of  1861,  including  those  volunteers  of  the  late  war  who  were 
members  of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Hancock's  Corps,  the  United  States  regiments 
composed  of  persons  from  the  rebel  army  who  were  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  the 
Mississippi  Marine  Brigade,  the  Gunboat  J^^otilla,  the  Ram  Fleet,  general  and  sta^oEB- 
cers  of  volunteers,  provost-marshals  and  enrolling  officers  j  in  brief,  members  of  all 
organizations  whose  officers  were  commissioned  by  the  President,  except  snch  colored 
troops  as  did  not  belong  to  the  Regular  Army. 

Fourth.  The  service  pension  claims  of  the  war  of  1813,  acts  of  Febrnary  M,  1871, 
and  March  tf,  1878.  A  few  claims  of  this  class  are  now  being  allowed  to  soldiers  mod' 
their  widows. 

Fifth.  Service  pension  claims  of  the  Mexican  war,  act  of  Jannary  29,  1887. 

Sixth.  Bonnty-land  claims  of  every  character.  Land -warrants  are  granted  only 
for  service  rendered  prior  to  March  3,  1855,  and  in  a  recognized  war.  The  necessary 
examinations  and  searches  to  prevent  the  issne  of  duplicate  warrants  demand  much 
time  and  careful  labor. 

While  the  adjudication  of  claims  in  the  other  acljudicating  divisions  of  the  Barean 
pertain  wholly  to  the  war  of  1861-1865,  and  tJie  claims  are  settled  under  laws  of  com- 
paratively recent  enactment,  in  the  Old  War  and  Nav/Division  the  adjudications 
have  reference  to  all  wars  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  including  the  war 
for  American  Independence,  and  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  all  peosioa 
and  bonnty-land  legislation  from  that  early  period  to  the  present  time. 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  original  rolls  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  other  early 
books  and  papers  invaluable  for  reference  in  connection  with  the  wars  prior  to  MSI. 
have  been  preserved  in  this  division.  The  value  of  these  records  in  eonnectioo  with 
the  settlement  of  Mexican  service  pension  claims  (act  of  January  29  last)  it  wonldte 
impossible  to  estimate. 

Following  the  necessary  preliminary  work  on  these  cases,  experienced  men  in  the 
Bnreau  were,  by  your  orders,  assigned  to  assist  the  Old  War  and'Navy  Division,  t 
the  result  is  the  adjudication  of  nearly  one  half  the  claims  filed  to  June  30. 

The  variety  of  labor  performed  in  the  Old  War  and  Navy  Division  makes  it  ii 
possible  in  the  space  allotted  to  a  report  to  explain  the'  method  of  proeedore  ftoi 
receipt  to  settlement  of  each  kind  of  claim.    A  fair  understanding  may  be  gatlti»«d 
from  the  following  statement  as  to  the  method  of  business  in  the  division. 

Declarations  for  bonnty  land,  or  for  such  claims  for  pension  as  are  adjodicated  is 
this  division,  except  for  army  service  in  the  late  war,  when  received  in  th«  Baw*. 
are  sent  at  once  from  the  Mail  Division,  after  having  the  date  of  receipt  stamped  npoa 
them. 

The  records  are  then  searched  for  duplicates  and  claims  on  acconnt  of  tbe  immn 
service  by  persons  having  a  prior  title,  and  in  case  of  all  claims  for  service  prastoa 
iiad  other  old  war  pension  claims,  search  of  records  is  made  for  any  claim  for  MMUkty 
land,  which,  if  found,  is  applied  to  the  pension  claim  as  proof  of  service  or  disabitit'. 

Not  infregnently  the  claim  of  tbe  soldier  or  of  his  widow  for  land  wamnt  tar- 
nishes, in  connection  with  the  declaration  for  service  pension,  all  or  nearly  all  ;>>« 
evidence  required,  including  evidence  of  service,  identity,  marriagv,  death,  ^l... 
widowhood,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  claim. 

Claims  are  jacketed,  numbered,  and  recorded,  charge  slips  are  pnt  in  th»  fiks.  mk* 
their  receipt  is  acknowledged. 

The  letters  referred  to  this  division  making  inqairies  (mainly  for  historind  sori»- 
ties)  for  information  in  connection  with  the  early  wars,  particularlv  the  war  otf  tW 
Kevolntion  and  the  war  of  1812,  keep  one  clerk  employed  in  searchiing  lecorda  mhI 
writingreplies. 

With  respect, 

J.  R  COIT. 
Chief  Old  ITor  and  .Very  i>irMiM. 

Hon.  JoHX  C.  Black, 

CommimUmer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EASTERN  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  JWIy  5, 1887. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  order  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port, showing  briefly  the  methods  of  abjudicating  claims  in  the  Eastern  Division,  and 
the  character  of  the  work  performed. 

METHODS  OF  ADJUDICATION. 

The  items  of  basiness  transacted  in  the  Eastern  Division  of  this  BnreaaoonBist  in 
the  adjudication  of  the  claims  of  invalids,  widows,  and  dependent  relatives  for  pen- 
Hions,  and  the  increase  and  restoration  of  pensions  of  all  claimants  on  account  of 
service  in  the  several  commands  organized  and  accredited  to  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

All  cases  are  inclosed  in  jackets,  on  one  side  of  which  are  given  the  number  of  the 
claim,.date  of  filing,  the  name,  service,  date  of  enlistment,  date  of  dincharge,  name 
of  disease  or  disability  for  which  pension  is  claimed,  and  the  post-offlce  aSdreas  of 
claimant  and  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  claimant's  attorney. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  jacket  the  examiner  notes,  briefly,  all  calls  and  the  char- 
acter of  every  step  taken  by  him  in  the  completion  of  the  case.  When  in  the  opinion 
of  the  examiner,  and  the  chief  of  the  division  or  his  assistants,  the  case  is  considered 
complete.-  the  examiner  arranges  the  evidence  and  briefs  the  case,  when  it  is  recorded 
by  a  clerk  of  the  division  and  forwarded  by  a  messenger  to  the  chief  of  the  Board  of 
Review. 

From  the  brief  outline  here  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  examiner  is  required  to 
enter  into  an  extended  correspondence  in  order  to  collect  the  record  evidence,  medi- 
cal and  lay  testimony,  sufficient  for  the  proper  aud  equitable  abjudication  of  claims 
for  pension,  and  possibly  there  may  have  been  complaints  entered  by  claimants,  or 
by  some  one  in  their  behalf,  during  the  past  year ;  but  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that 
did  the  complainants  fully  understand  the  patient  and  painstaking  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  examiner  necessary  to  complete  the  various  classes  of  claims  for  pension  and 
the  laws  regulating  the  same,  there  would  be  general  commendation  rather  than  com- 
plaint. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  work  performed,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  order  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  to  the  chiefs  of  the  a4jndicating  divisions  to 
examine  all  "  old  cases"  pending  in  the  files  of  theirseveral  divisions,  the  examineraof 
this  division  have  examined  every  claim  filed  prior  to  the  19th  day  of  March,  1885. 
In  such  examination  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  action  in  11,464  of  this  class  of 
claims  and  to  write  11,312  letters  completing  calls  for  evidence  and  making  inqniries 
of  the  whereabouts  of  claimants. 

One  of  the  very  gratifying  results  in  overhauling  these  claims,  some  of  which  have 
been  pending  for  a  score  ofyears.  was  the  fact  that  a  number  were  found  by  the  ex- 
aminers ready  for  admission  and  others  only  awaited  some  minor  requirements  to  com- 
plete them,  which  were  readily  obtained.  As  a  result  of  this  labor  a  number  of  just 
claims  of  long  staudiug  have  been  admitted  and  the  claimants  made  happy  la  the 
receipt  of  their  certificates  for  pension. 

Another  class  of  work  performed  in  this  division  also  demands  notice  in  this  con- 
nection. We  refer  to  calls  made,  by  letter,  from  members  of  Congress,  attorneys, 
claim  agents,  claimants,  aud  persons  often  wholly  unconnected  with  the  case,  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  status  of  clniras  long  since  adjudicated  and  rejected,  claims  pen- 
ding, claims  for  increase,  rerating,  and  restoration.  So  great  is  this  demand  that  it 
requires  a  force  of  the  best  equipped  clerks  to  examine  the  cases  and  answer  this  olass 
of  correspondence.  We  have  seen  no  less  than  six  of  these  inqniries  in  one  single 
case,  where  the  examiner  was  called  upon  to  give  as  many  times  the  same  informa- 
tion, when  the  claim  all  the  time  was  awaiting  calls  made  on  the  claimant  for  evi- 
dence to  complete  the  case. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  such  cases  within  the  past  fiscal  year ;  yet,  if  a  re 
spouse  is  not  promptly  made  in  each  case,  it  often  occurs — that  the  inefficiency  of  the 
service  is  speedily  proclai  med. 

Possibly  there  may  not  be  any  relief  from  this  more  than  useless  work  of  the  ex- 
aminer, yet  the  fact  exists  that  much  of  this  labor  should  be  given  to  the  legitimate 
and  current  work  of  adjudicating  claims  pending  in  this  division. 

We  further  find  from  the  reconls  of  this  division  that  out  of  all  the  claims  snb- 
mitted  by  the  examiners  to  the  Board  of  Review  for  final  action  during  the  year  only 
7i  per  ceut.  of  those  acted  upon  were  returned  to  the  division  for  furuier  consideia- 
tion. 
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We  also  find  from  the  records  of  the  Special  Examination  Division  t 
the  original  claims  pending  in  that  division  only  1,519  belong  to  the  sen 
Eastern  Division. 

These  facts  are  submitted  in  justice  to  the  examiners  of  the  division,  wh 
for  the  year,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  show  a  remarkable  state  of  efficiency. 

CONDITION  OP  FILES. 

Clamfled  statement  ghowing  the  number  of  elainit  of  all  elatBes  filed  prior  to  J 
'and  filed  after  June  30,  1880,  and  prior  to  March  19, 1885,  and  those  filed 
the  total  on  file,  pending  and  rejected,  July  1,  1887. 


Clasa  of  claims. 


0:  i^nnl  invalid  claims : 

Peuilinz 

Kejected 


Total  . 


Oilzlnal  dependoDts'  claims: 

Pemliuir 

Brjo-ted 


Totel  . 


Invalid  increase  claims  pending   

L>f  pendents'  increase  claims  pending  . 


Total 

Aggregate. 


•El 
ft— 

1-3 


10, 020 
13, 352 


24,272 


4.051 
7,521 


U,B72 


35,844 


11,  086 
6,423 


16,509 


6,407 
1,605 


7,012 


23,621 


a" 


=a2 
fa 


11,370 
1,195 


12,5«5 


8,657 
629 


4,186 


18, 875 
146 


19,021 


85,772 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  number  of  cases  pending  i 
the  division  had  272  cases  pending  in  the  Medical,  and  1519  in  the  Special, 
tion  Divisions.  We  have  nodataastotheezactnumberpendin^in  the  Boa 
view  and  Re-review  and  the  Law  Division  and  on  appeal.  It  will  approxir 
2,539  cases,  making  a  grand  total  of  99,467  cases  belonging  to  the  origina 
and  rejected ;  original  dependent  and  rejected ;  invalid  increase  and  dej 
crease  files  of  the  Eastern  Division,  July  1,1887. 

As  to  the  status  of  pending  claims,  1  am  pleased  to  say  that  action  has  1 
in  all  original  and  dei)endent  claims  filed  prior  to  April  1,  1887.  The  mil 
work  of  the  division  has  heea  brought  up  to  the  18th  of  Juue,  and  the  n 
jadicating  increase  claims  is  well  along,  there  being  no  cases  of  this  clai 
without  action  filed  prior  to  May  Ist  of  this  year.  All  evidence  received 
cascH  is  at  once  applied,  and  the  claim  charged  to  the  examiner.  In  all  orig 
I>ending,  the  cases  either  await  the  receipt  of  evidence  called  for  by  the  ex 
are  in  course  of  examination.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  the  present  six 
work  and  the  present  force  all  claims  pending  in  the  division  can  receive 
tention  as  soon  as  completed  by  the  claimants. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.  J.  HILLIG 
Chief  Eastern 

Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions. 


REPOKT  OF  MIDDLE  DIVISION. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jul, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  compliance  with  your  direction,  t 

showing  the  operations  of  this  division  during  the  fiscal  >ear  ending  Jnne 
The  number  of  claims  of  various  classes  in  the  division  on  the  first  da 

1867,  and  the  number  of  letters  and  circulars  written  during  said  year,  ie 

the  accompanying  tables. 
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I  invite  especial  attention  to  the  cumber  of  Congressional  inquiries  answered  by 
letter. 

Prior  to  November,  1886,  the  clerks  eugaged  in  the  adjudication  of  claims  in  this 
division  were  divided  into  three  sections.  During  that  month,  by  your  order,  they 
were  subdivided,  making  seven  sections.  This  change  enabled  the  chiefs  of  Hections 
to  consider,  personally  and  carefully,  all  claims  submitted  for  Bnal  action,  thus 
meeting  the  object  and  attaining  the  advantages  contemplated  l)y  your  orders. 

A  short  time  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  a  great  amount  of  rois- 
oellaueouB  correspoudence,  some  of  which  was  more  than  two  years  in  arrears,  came 
to  this  division  because  of  the  abolition  of  the  Miscellaneous  Division.  Early  iu  the 
year  this  work  was  brought  np  to  date.  Action  taken  by  this  division,  based  upon 
the  papers  on  file  in  the  cases,  was  sometimes  found  to  have  been  erroneous,  wlien 
considered  in  connection  with  papers  that  had  been  many  months  on  tile  in  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Division.     Such  errors  can  be  and  are  now  avoided. 

There  is  one  other  of  yonr  orders  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  viz,  that  authorizitif; 
the  i}resent  method  of  hrieftng.  I  refer  to  this  particularly  for  the  reason  that,  in  inv 
opinion,  by  thus  simplifying  the  work,  the  settlement  ot  claims  has  been  expedited 
more  than  by  any  other  change  ipade  during  the  year. 

To  me  the  results  accomplished  by  this  division  during  the  past  year  are  very 
gratifying.     . 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  P.  DAVIS. 
Chiffof  Middle.  Divition. 

Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commimoner. 


Pieces  of  evidence 487,051 

Congressional  letters 16,907 

Clainu  reopened  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

Original  invalids 2,iSti 

Widows 332 

Total 2,554 

Letters  and  circulars  written : 

Letters 172,608 

Circulars 271,500 

Total 444,168 

Pending  original  clain^a. 

Filed  prior  to  July  1,  1880: 

Original  invalids 13,096 

Widows  and  dependents 4,3y0 

Filed  after  June  30,  1880,  and  prior  to  March  19,  1885 : 

Original  invalids 12,595 

Widows  and  dependents 4,371 

Filed  since  March  19,  1885 : 

Original  invalids 16,742 

Widows  and  dependents 5, 179 

Pending  increase 20, 166 

Total 76,C6l 

Hejecled  original  claims.  ■ 

Filed  prior  to  July  1,  1880: 

Original  invalids 12, 102 

Widows  and  dependents 5,9i?l 

Filed  after  June  30,  18c0,  and  prior  to  March  19,  1885 : 

Original  invalids 7,045 

Widows  and  dependents 2,00*^ 

Filed  since  March  19,  1885:  ' 

Original  invalids y."iC 

Widows  and  dependents 515 

Total 28,601 
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REPOET  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  DIVISION 

Washington,  D.  C,  Ju 

Sir:  In  compliance  nitli  yonr  reqneBt  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  tl 
report  of  the  claims  pending  in  the  Sontbern  Division,  the  methods  of  pi 
lowed  in  the  disposition  of  cases,  and  the  general  efBciency  of  the  cler 
the  division. 

There  are  now  in  the  files  of  the  division  cases  divided  as  follows : 


With 

arrears. 


WithoDt 
arrears. 


Filed  prior 

to  Mar.  17, 

1885. 


FUcd 
Mai 

181 


Invaliil  pending... 
Widovs  pending. 


7,569 
3,962 


24,657 
10,374 


Invalid  and  widows*  pending.. 


iDTiilid  rejected... 
Widows'  rejected . 


7,382 
«,S99 


6,353 
9,!73 


Invalid  and  widows'  rejected. 


Invalid  pending  and  rejected.. 
Widows  pending  and  rejected. 


Original  oases  of  all  kinds  . 


11,809 
5,184 


5,744 

4,724 


Certificate  cases  in  the  flies  and  pending  . 


There  are  now  pending  in  the  Southern  Division  30,116  cases  carrying  arr 
if  allowed  on  au  average  of  $'2,200  per  case,  would  amount  to  $66,25,'),'2U0. 

Claims  for  pension  on  account  of  service  dnring  the  war  of  18Gl-'i>5  in  oi 
from  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Nor 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  TeJtai 
Kentncky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,, and  in  the  United  States  colored  troops 
to  this  division  for  adjudication.  When  received  they  are  placed  in  thi 
merical  order,  the  claims  of  soldiers  on  account  of  their  own  disabilities 
in  one  numerical  series,  and  those  of  widows,  minors,  and  dependent  rela 
other. 

These  claims  are  sent  to  examiners  for  consideration  in  regular  order,  a 
they  can  be  handled  with  the  limited  force  of  the  division. 

The  records  of  the  regiments  from  the  southern  and  border  States, 
United  States  colored  troops  are  notably  meager  as  compared  with  tb 
ments  from  other  Stntes,  necessitating  calls  upon  claimants  for  evidence  ' 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  be  obtained  from  the  War  Department  were 
equally  complete  with  those  of  other  regiments. 

The  proportion  of  illiterate  claimants  and  witnesses  in  the  cases  before  ( 
is  large,  obviously  increasing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  from  them  satis 
dence. 

The  regiments  and  companies  were  composed  of  men  drawn  from  over 
of  country,  unacquainted  with  each  other  before  their  enlistment,  an( 
after  discharge,  so  that  the  obtaining  of  evidence  from  comrades  is  ati 
difficulty. 

The  help  which  is  given  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Survivors'  Division  ha 
lessened  this  difficulty,  but  even  where  the  names  and  addresses  of  comi 
obtained,  it  is  found  that  the  recollection  of  events  twenty-three  or  twent; 
ago  is  indistinct,  when  it  is  not  strengthened  by  an  acquaintance  with 
prior  or  subsequent  to  the  service. 

It  is  noticed  in  a  marked  degree  in  elaims  on  account  of  service  in 
troops ;  and  in  claims  of  colored  widows,  minors,  and  dependent  relal 
evidence  is  required  in  regard  to  their  relations  to  the  soldier  prior  to  hie 
it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  obtaiuc 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  examiners  of  ori 
the  average  number  of  oases  in  the  hands  of  each  examiner,  the  average 
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pending  cases  to  each  examiner,  and  the  average  number  of  cases  disposed  of  by  each 
examiner : 

Number  of  cases 46,562 

Average  number  of  examiners 65 

Average  number  of  cases  to  an  examiner  .; 716 

Number  of  cases  in  process  of  actual  adjudication 34, 164 

Average  number  of  such  cases  to  au  examiner 5Si6 

Admitted  duriug  the  y«-ar 12,253 

Averiige  admitted  to  an  examiner..... 188i 

Rejected  during  the  year 6,773 

Submitted  for  special  examination  1,217 

Total  number  of  cases  disposed  of 20,243 

Average  number  of  cases  disposed  of  to  an  examiner 311 

During  the  past  year  172,580  pieces  of  evidence  and  87,247  inquiries  rektting  to  cases 
in  this  division  have  been  filed.  Eight  file  clerks  have  been  engaged  in  sorting,  stamp- 
ing, and  filing  this  correspondence  and  evidence  with  the  cases  referred  to,  and  in 
drawing  from  the  files  the  cases  which  are  from  day  to  day  sent  to  the  examiners. 
When  any  evidence  is  filed  with  a  case,  a  slip  bearing  the  number  and  title  of  the 
claim  is  placed  in  a  pigeon-hole  bearing  the  name  of  the  examiner  who  has  charge  of 
the  case,  and  these  slips  are  a  guide  to  the  file  clerks  by  which  they  draw  cases  for 
examiners  in  the  order  in  which  evidence  is  filed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  in  the  files  evidence  for  three  cases 
which  could  not  be  located  and  have  not  yet  been  found,  and  of  the  mass  of  evidence 
received  during  the  year,  all,  except  such  as  related  to  the  three  cases  mentioned,  has 
been  applied  to  the  claims  to  which  it  belonged.  This  record  is  a  sufficient  index  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  file  clerks. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  W.  WEAR, 

Hon.  John  C.  Black,  Chief  Southern  Divition. 

Committiouer  of  Pensions. 


BEPORT  OP  THE  WE8TEBN  DIVISION. 

Washikotok,  D.  C,  .Tilly  13,  1887. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  directions  for  a  report  of  the  operations  of  this  divit- 
ion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

This  division  is  charged  with  the  adjudication  of  claims  arising  out  of  servioe  per- 
formed during  the  late  war,  in  military  organizations  from  the  States  of  Illinoia, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Ot«gon, 
and  California  and  the  several  Territories. 

Table  A  shows  the  amount  of  cnirespondenoe  involved  in  the  abjudication  of  olaimi 
and  in  ausweriug  letters  of  inquiry  relating  to  them. 

Table  B  is  au  exhibit  of  miscellaneous  work  performed. 

Quite  a  large  amount  of  the  correspondence  represented  in  these  two  tables  is  ne- 
cessitated by  inquiries  in  relation  to  claims,  made  by  persons  other  than  the  claimaiit 
or  attorney. 

On  November  1,  1886,  the  force  employed  in  the  adjudication  of  claims  was,  in 
compliance  with  your  order,  subdivided  into  sections.  Ten  sections  were  thns  or- 
gan ized,  over  which  competent  examiners  were  placed,  with  instructions  to  inspect 
the  claims  submitted  by  the  examiners  to  the  Board  of  Beview,  and  to  supervise  the 
examinations  under  the  immediate  direction  Of  the  chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  of  the 
division.  The  adoption  of  the  system  has  resulted  in  increased  efficiency  and  in  the 
promotion  of  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  procedure. 

There  was  made  during  tlie  year  a  thorough  examination  of  all  claims  which  weie 
received  prior  to  March  17,  1885,  and  which  were  still  pendiug.  The  work  of  exam- 
ination was  assigned  to  competent  oxaiLiuers,  with  instructions  to  make  the  proper 
calls  for  evidence  in  all  cases  in  which  the  pending  call  was  foand  to  be  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  rulings  and  practice  of  the  Bureau,  to  renew  all  proper 
calls  for  evidence  iu  cases  whore  the  call  was  made  over  two  years  previously,  and  to 
adjust  all  claims  found  to  be  admissible  under  present  rulings.  The  resnlt  was  most 
satisfactory,  disclotiiDg  many  claims  admissible. 

The  number  uf  claims  on  the  files  of  this  division  July  1, 1887,  is  shown  in  table  C. 
This  nnmber,  however,  does  not  include  claims  belonging  to  this  division  which  were 
then  temporarily  in  possession  of  other  divisions  on  reference. 

The  work  during  the  past  six  months  has  progressed  so  satisfactorily  that  I  am 
unable  to  ofier  any  suggestions  looking'  to  the  improvement  of  the  present  system. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  A.  ASPmWAIX, 

General  John  C.  Black,  Commissioner.  Chief  of  Wentem  Division. 
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Table  B. — Miscellaneous  icork  from  November,  IS96,  to  June,  1887,  tiictiMire. 
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0 

7 
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12 

35 

7 
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1 

1,485 
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6 
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8 
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28 
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31 
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5,480  ..... 
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38     92 
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19 
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13 
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12,495 

160   770 

98 

988 

1,487 

27,198 

127 

166 

350 

90 

45, 446     58  i    H 
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Table  C. — Number  of  claims  in  Western  Division  files  July  1,  1887. 


Class 


Pending  invalid 

Rejeet**d  invalid 

Pemling  depciidt'uts 

Kejfcted  di^pendcnts 

Invalid  increase  and  restoratiou 

Dependent  increase  and  restoration  . 
Accrued  pension 


Total. 


Filed  prior  f'ljV^SS  Filed  since 
to  Jnne  30,  i  P'^JiIT"'!  March  19, 


19, 1885u 


16.085 
4,858 
5,729 
1,701 
2,668 
13 


13,343 

934 

5,737 

475 

21,440 

86 

814 


31,054  I         42,329  i 


I 


Total 


41,»1« 

nm 
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25,  la 

IS 
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104, 1« 


REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1887. 

Sin :  In  snbmittinf;  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  Medical  Division  of  this  Bo- 
reaii  for  the  ^ear  ending  June  30,  1887,  it  ia  necessary  tliat  the  tabulated  items  shonld 
be  accompanied  by  some  explanatory  statements,  in  order  that  it  may  convey  a  prop« 
idea  of  its  magnitude  and  the  propriety  of  the  methods  employed. ' 

The  classification  of  work  and  organization  by  sections  as  adopted  at  the  begio- 
niug  of  the  previous  year  i.s  as  follows: 

(1)  General  and  constitutional  diseases.  ' 

I'i)  iDJiiries  and  diseases  of  head,  brain,  and  nervons  system. 

(:{)  Injuries  and  diseases  of  eyes  and  other  organs  of  special  sense. 

(1)  Injuries  and  diseases  of  tliorax  and  thoracic  organs. 

(5)  Injuries  and  diseases  of  abdomen  and  abdoiniual  organs. 

(6)  Injuries  and  diseases  of  pelvis,  pelvic  and  urinary  organs. 

(7)  In.juries  and  diseases  of  extremities. 

(8)  Mudical  examinations. 

Special  instructions  are  now  written  for  examinations  in  the  following  classes  of 
cases,  to  wit: 

(1)  111  all  cases  where  pensioners  are  receiving  third-grade  rate,  or  $24  per  month, 
for  disability  equivalent  to  loss  of  hand  or  foot,  satisfactory  evidence  being  required 
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to  show  that  the  disability  has  so  increased  as  to  prevent  tlie  perforn 
maonal  labor,  before  an  examination  can  be  ordered. 

(2)  In  all  second-grado  cases,  or  where  the  pensioner  is  receiving  $30  p 
a  disability  of  such  degree  as  to  prevent  the  performance  of  any  manual 
factory  evidence  being  required  to  show  that  the  disability  has  so  increi 
pensioner  requires  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  others,  and  that  su 
IS  prrmancnt,  before  order  for  examination  can  be  made. 

{:})  All  cases  coming  within  the  act  of  August  4,  1886,  providing  spec 
amputatiou  of  limbs,  with  certain  provisions  respecting  the  use  of  art 
and  certnin  rates  also  for  total  disability  of  limbs. 

(4tli)  In  uU  cases  where  increase  of  pension  has  been  denied  u 
gronnds,  or  the  claim  for  pension  rejected  on  medical  grounds  and  reo 
]ieal,  or  by  filing  new  and  material  evidence. 

(5)  In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  examination  shall 
any  other  than  the  regular  boards,  of  examining  surgeons  at  their  stat 
places  of  meeting,  such  special  instructions  always  being  prepared  not  wi 
of  superseding  or  taking  the  place  of  the  general  instructions  supplied 
ing  surgeons,  but  with  a  special  view  to  the  elucidation  of  doubtful  poii 

To  the  eighth  suction  are  refem^dall  cases  for  examination  in  whie 
structions  are  necessary.  To  this  section  also  was  assigned  the  class  of  • 
under  the  act  of  August  4,  1886. 

When  pension  claims  reach  the  Medical  Division  they  are  first  arran; 
fied  for  distribution  to  the  proper  sections,  where  they  pass  into  the  J 
medical  examiners,  who,  considering  the  medical  evidence,  determine 
cases  are  medically  established,  and,  in  case  of  admission  fix  the  degree  < 
The  action  of  the  medical  examiner  is  snbject  to  review  and  approval  by 
section.  Thecase  then  pas.ses  to  the  reviewer  for  finalfxamiuatiou.  If 
found  correct,  it  is  ready  for  the  signature  of  the  medical  referee,  whu 
the  medical  action. 

Tbe  assistant  medical  referee  and  the  two  qnalified  surgeons  constitui 
ining  board  of  the  Bureau,  act  as  chiefs  of  section,  and  otherwise  a8.sist 
referee  in  the  supervision  and  management  of  the  details  connected  with, 
to  the  medical  work  proper  of  the  division. 

Tbe  advantages  of  classification  in  attaining  uniformity  of  rates  has,  1 
jnstiliod  all  that  ivas  expected.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  also,  that 
miscellaneous  ca.se8,  30,111  were  acted  on  during  the  first  half  of  the  y< 
6,0'-'5  during  the  latter  half.  This  great  difference,  if  it  means  anythiuc 
indication  of  better  methods  throughout  the  Bureau,  and  more  careful  c 
in  tbe  Medical  Division.  So  that  while  the  total  number  of  ca«es  acted  ii 
what  less  than  the  year  previous,  the  difference  is  altogether  in  the  nui 
cellaneous  cases,  the  nnmberof  original  and  current  cases  being  prop( 
excess. 

Our  relations  with  the  boards  of  examining  surgeons  have  been,  with  i 
tious,  pleasant  and  satisfactory  ;  their  work  well  done  and  certificates  : 
promptly  rendered. 

Tbe  changes  adopted  with  these  accounts  April  1,  has  imposed  doub 
us  in  that  respect,  dnring  the  quarter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  to  \ 
counts  for  tbe  quarter  ending  March  :{1,  at  the  same  time  as  those  foi 
ending  June  30.  The  gain  in  point  of  time,  however,  has  been  very  gre 
pleased  now  to  report  the  amount  of  surgeons'  fees  for  the  year  endin, 
s  very  much  earlier  date  than  ever  before.  It  is  probable  also  that  t 
some  additions  yet  to  make  to  the  amount  of  surgeons'  fees  for  the  ' 
The  amount  is,  however,  likely  to  be  small,  as  we  believe  the  methods  m 
Lave  effectually  broken  up  the  dilatory  habits  of  the  boards  in  reudei 
counts. 

The  amount  of  .work  performed  durijig  the  year  can  be  seen  from  the 
ing  tabulated  statements,  but  can  hardly  be  comprehended  without  a  lii 
tion. 

All  medical  examinations  ordered  within  the  Bureau  are  sent  to  the  M 
ion  to  be  recorded,  and  the  certificate  of  examination,  when  made,  is  reci 
Medical  Division,  where  it  is  also  recorded,  and  examined  as  to  its  fnllue 
■with  tbe  daily  report  and  quarterly  account  of  the  board  corresponding, 
to  the  correctness  of  the  account,  and,  if  satisfactory,  is  accepted,  as  to 
tificate  and  the  account.  If  not,  it  is  returned  to  the  board  lor  correcti< 
ment,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  labor  involved  in  the  correspondence  is  very  great,  for  the  reast 
Tolves  the  examination  of  large  numbers  uf  cases  withdrawn  from  the  : 
purpose,  and  as  each  one  must  cover  the  particular  point  or  points  invo 
be  nti  generis.    No  printed  forms  or  circulars  can  be  employed. 
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The  number  of  orders  for  exsmioation  recorded  and  mailed,  the  nninber  of  certifl- 
categ  of  examination  received,  examined,  recorded,  and  compared  with  their  ooire- 
spending  aceoiiiits,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  sum  total  of  said  ao- 
oonnts,  and  the  gmallness  of  the  separate  items,  indicates  much  fatthfol  and  patient 
labor,  and,  in  ray  opinion,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 

As  to  the  principal  work  of  the  Medical  Division,  the  adjudication  of,  or  rating  of, 
claims,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  medical  examiners  have  also  done  their  part  faith- 
fully and  well. 

No  arrearage  of  work  has  accumulated  daring  the  year,  but  it  has  been  prevented 
only  by  diligent  application — howwell,  is  shown  by  the  daily  record. 

As  for  all  minor  matters  of  service  in  the  division — files,  &c.— everything  is,  Ithink, 
in  perfect  order. 

For  more  particular  information  and  details  reference  is  made  to  tabulated  state- 
mants  accompanying. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

Medieal  Sefene. 

Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commissioner  of  Pentiont. 


li'umber  0/  cases  which  received  medical  action  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887 ;  iikii- 
ier  of  medical  examinations  made,  certificates  of  examination  reoeived,  foe*  of  exanUm- 
ing  surgeons,  4'0. 


, 

Claims  abjudicated. 

Surgeons'  certtfloates. 

Examinations 
in  which 
special  in- 
structions 

were  written 

Quarter  ending- 

Carrent. 

Hlscella- 
neoas. 

Total. 

Received 

and 
accepted. 

Betamed 

for 
correction. 

Letters 
wiitten 

September  30, 1886 

Deoemb«r31,  1886 

March  31, 1887 

June  30, 1887 

Total 

34,890 
84,588 
34,459 
38,092 

15.934 
14. 172 

2,837 
3,248 

40,824 
48.760 
87,296 
41,340 

40,054 
41.615 
88.264 
51.896 

4.420 

2,638 

1.013 

985 

6,231 
9,658 
4,341 
3.882 

6K 

746 
8»7 

ffi6 

182,029 

36,191 

168.  ao 

171.829 

9,056 

24,107  1      8,074 

Of  the  total  number  of  current  claims  ad.)udicated  during  the  year,  13,241  of  that  nnmber  wen 
adjudicated  under  the  proTiaions  of  the  act  of  August  4, 18fe6. 

Consolidated  report  of  cases  in  Medical  Dieision  at  end  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1887.     . 
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from  March  17,  1885,  to 
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29  '  6  .. 

Special  examiners'  divis- 
ion  
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August  4, 1886 
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328 
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Total  number  of  cues,  1,831. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LAW  DIVISION. 

Washinoton,  d;  C,  Jul 

Slit:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  Iny  report  of  the  work  dom 
clerk  of  this  Bnrean,  and  the  clerks  assigned  to  duty  in  the  division  ki 
Law  Division,  of  which  I  am  in  charge,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3 

I  have  not  fonnd  reason  in  the  past  tixcal  year  to  make  any  change  in 
zation  of  the  division  as  constitnted  at  tbe  date  of  my  last  report. 

The  force  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Law  Division  is  subdivided  and  assig 
sections,  known  respectively  assectious  A,  B,  andC.  The  especial  duties 
assigned  to  sectiou  A.beiug  to  prepare  briefs  and  submit  proposed  report 
appeals,  together  with  the  work  incident  to  the  dockets,  correspondenc 
indexes,  and  references,  pertaining  to  the  proper  disposition  of  pending  a] 
especial  duties  of  the  clerks  assigned  to  section  B,  being  the  receipt,  ent 
lication  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  attorneys  acTmitted,  from  tim 
practice  before  this  Bureau  ;  the  changes  of  addresses,  record  of  deaths, 
.all  the  necessary  matters  incident  to  a  systematic  and  complete  record  ol 
standing  of  the  attorneys  practicing  before  this  Bureau.  I  may  state,  as 
terest,  that  by  actual  count  the  number  of  attorneys  admitted  to  practic 
Bnrean  now  exceeds  the  number  of  .53,000,  and  that  the  labor  of  keeping 
large  a  nunil>er  of  individuals,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  Unite 
quires  a  system  and  method  involving  no  little  labor  and  skill,  Sectiqn 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  all  petitions,  recommendations,  and  tb 
ing  to  the  appointment  of  notaries  public,  under  section  4714,  for  final  a 
Commissioner  of  Pensions.  Further,  this  section  is  charged  with  all  coi 
relating  to  the  official  character  of  justices  of  the  peace,  notaries  publi 
officers  who  either  are  or  are  not  registered  upon  the  records  of  this  Bure 
fied  to  act  in  their  several  capacities  under  the  State  laws. 

Section  C  is  more  especially  charged  with  the  disposition  of  all  qncstic 
the  recognition  of  attorneys  in  pending  claims  before  this  Bureau,  of  dii 
tions  of  fee,  and  the  application  of  tbe  rules  of  practice  in  claims  pending 
so  far  as  the  same  anect  the  individual  rights  of  the  attorney  in  any  { 
And  further  with  the  general  supervision  of  such  proceedings,  criminal  o 
as  are  necessary  to  be  had  upon  the  part  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pension 
the  discipline  of  attorneys,  either  for  criminal  acts  or  violations  of  the  ri 
tioe. 

As  a  suggestion  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  of  the  various  t 
branches  of  the  work  falling  under  the  general  direction  and  supervisio: 
clerk,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  there  are  eighteen  distin 
rate  classes  and  subdivisions  of  laborincident  to  the  administration  of  the 
division,  each  so  distinct  and  separate  as  to  require  series  of  separate  let 

This,  then,  is  a  grueral  stateiiteiit  of  the  organization  of  the  Law  Div 
dal«  of  this  report.    The  whole  number  of  clerks  employed,  including  mes» 

Taking  up  briefly  the  general  summary  of  the  work  done  by  each  sec 
division  in  Section  A,  the  appeals  pending  and  unreported  upon  July  1,  1H> 
2,665;  the  appeals  received  from  July  1, 1886,  to  June  27, 1887,  numbered  5 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  there  were  appeals  to  be  dispose 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  to  the  number  of  5,254. 

This  number  of  appeals  was  disposed  of  as  follows: 

There  we^  reopened  and  allowed  561 ;  appeals  to  the  number  of  1,935  n 
adversely  to  the  appellants ;  660  cases  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  with  n 
distinct  conditions,  with  special  opinions  either  npon  medical  (|iie.sti 
special  conclusions  of  fact ;  and,  upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  June 
vrere  submitted  without  report.  So  that  during  the  fiscal  year  a  doc 
appeal  cases  was  finally  disposed  of  in  this  division,  leaving  pending  ant 
npon  July  1,  1887,  appeals  to  the  number  of  1,596. 

Upon  the  1st  of  February  I  issued  instructions  that  the  number  of  re' 
appeals  from  the  action  of  tbe  Commissioner  of  Pensions  should  be  strict 
between  February  and  June  30,  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Conimissit 
sions  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  1,997  appeals,  and,  except 
Us  action  was  affirmed. 

In  Section  C  during  the  current  year  contested  questions  of  recognil 
have  been  received  and  entered  upon  the  docket  to  the  number  of  5,6 
tested  matters  of  this  same  description  to  the  number  of  11,979  (whicb 
coarse,  includes  a  vast  arrearage  of  work)  have  been  disposed  of  by  tl 
4,564  have  been  referred  to  other  divisions,  5,831  letters  have  been  wri 
appeals  reported  to  the  Secretary  where  attorneys  were  dissatisfied  with 
this  Bureau. 
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And  I  desire  here  to  call  the  Commissioner'H  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
contested  questions  of  recognition,  fee,  and  the  like,  the  namber  of  appeals  is  so 
slight  as  to  justify  the  Conclusion  that  under  this  administration  attorneys  are  sat- 
isfied both  with  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  and  with  the  reasons  ^ven  by 
htm  for  such  action,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  advise  the  Commissioner  that  at 
the  close  of  this  fiscal  year,  complaints,  appeals,  and  the  like  upon  the  ])art  of  attor- 
neys have  lessened  bo  materially  as  practically  to  leave  the  administration  of  this 
branch  of  the  law,  by  the  Commissionerof  Pensions,  in  the  same  accord  with  practi- 
tioners before  this  Bureau  as  is  usually  to  be  found  between  any  judicial  tribunal  and 
the  members  of  the  bar  practicing  before  it. 

The  Commissioner  will  observe  that  it  was  only  subi>equent  to  January  1  that  I 
was  charged  with  any  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  criminal  prosecutions,  except 
only  such  as  pertained  directly  to  the  violation  of  the  law  by  attorneys,  and  that 
since  that  date  of  75  criminal  prosecutions  of  attorneys  presented  through  the  crimiaal 
desk  of  the  Law  Division,  13  convictions  have  been  baa,  I  acquittal,  and  1  dismissal 
before  a  United  States  commissioner,  the  remaining  :<6  cases  pending  in  the  courts, 
and  of  this  remaining  30,  from  the  care  with  which  the  prosecutions  were  considered 
and  directed,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  proportion  of  convictions  and  acquittals 
will  stand. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  M.  WARD, 

Late  CUrk. 

Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commiiaioner  of  Pensions. 


Appeals  on  the  docket  and  unreported  on  Julv  1,  1886 2,655 

Appeals  received  from  July  1.  1886,  to  June  27,  1887 , 2,599      5,254 

Apjieals  reported  on  from  July  1,  1886,  to  June  27,  1887: 

Reopened 561 

Reports  with  cases 1,335 

Reports  of  cases  (miscellaneous  conditions) 6(i0 

Cases  without  reports  (June  27) 502 

3,668 

Pending  unreported 1,596 

Examiners  are  now  working  on  practically  the  appealed  cases  of  November  1, 1S86. 

Report  of  work  hy  Section  C,-Lau>  Division,  from  July  1, 1886,  to  June  30, 1887. 

Cases  received  for  consideration 617 

Cases  in  which  fiual  action  has  beeu  taken 510 

Cases  referred  to  s>.  E.  Division  for  iuvestigation 75 

Cases  in  which  partial  action  has  beeu  taken,  fiual  action  delayed  by  attend- 
ing circumstances 121 

Cases  still  remaining  to  be  acted  upon 3 

Cases  submitted  for  prosecution *..  153 

Cases  retnrned,  uo  indictment  found 2 

Convictions 47 

Acquittals 26 

Cases  pending  in  the  courts 126 

Letters  written  to  attorneys  in  which  unlawful  or  improper  conduct  was  al- 
leged against  them 525 

Letters  written  to  members  of  Congress  .'. 66 

Letters  written,  classed  as  niiscellaueous 1,570 

Letters  written  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  divers  matters 

not  otherwise  classed » 177 

Ceports  mode  to  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative  to  suspension 

Rand  disbarment  of  attorneys  and  restoration  to  practice 23 

ases  in  which  unlawful  fees  have  been  refunded  upon  the  action  of  this  di- 
vision   77 

Aggregate  amount  refunded dollars.. 5, 275  43 

Certifications  of  evidence 1H6 
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ence  and  record  section  has  charge  of  all  tbe  general  correspondence.  In  fact,  alloOT- 
respondence  whether  general  or  special,  excepting  that  of  the  chief  and  the  Boper- 
Tising  examiners,  is  taken  iu  charge  by  this  section,  which  also  sends  the  credibil- 
ity inqairies  to  the  field. 

The  anditing  section  receives,  records,  and  andits  the  daily  reports  and  expense 
acconnts  of  the  examiners  in  the  field,  and  oondncts  all  correspondence  relating 
thereto. 

Cases  passing  to  and  from  the  division  are  handled  and  recorded  by  the  files  sec- 
tion. Those  received  into  the  division  at  times  come  direct  from  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner,  but  generally  from  the  several  adjndicating  divisions,  tbo  Boards  of 
Review  and  Re-review,  Medical  Division,  Law Division.&c,  with  a  slip  indicatiog  the 
object  of  the  reference ;  if  for  investigation  in  the  field,  the  points  to  be  determined 
are  specifically  set  forth.  The  case  is  recorded,  the  essential  points  in  thedeclaration 
are  copied,  also  the  slip  of  reference,  and  snch  transcript  mode  from  other  papers, 
giving  names  and  residences  of  witnesses,  as  may  be  necessary.  These  copies  and 
transcripts  constitute  a  file-slip,  which  enables  the  Commissioner  to  keep  track  of  the 
case,  answer  promptly  all  inquiries  abont  it,  and  to  build  up  a  new  case  withont  ex- 
pense or  tronblo  to  the  claimant,  shonld  the  papers  be  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  mail  or 
elsewhere.  Soon  after  the  special  examiner  who  is  nearest  the  claimant's  home  re- 
ceives the  case,  be  informs  the  latter  by  printed  notice  of  the  fact  of  his  having  it, 
and  gives  the  probable  date  of  beginning  the  examination.  Not  more  than  two  days 
before  said  date,  the  examiner  calls  in  person  npon  the  claimant  and  arranges  with 
him  the  exact  date  the  examination  is  to  begin.  At  this  time  the  claimant  is  also  in- 
formed that  it  is  his  right  and  privilege  to  be  present  in  person  or  by  attorney  (or 
both)  during  the  examination,  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  to  iotrodnce  in  his  own 
behalf  the  testimony  of  any  one  having  knowledge  of  the  matters  involved.  When 
the  examination  shall  have  begnn  and  all  sources  of  information  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
claimant's  home  become  exhansted,  ho  gives  the  special  examiner  a  statement,  with 
names  and  addresses  of  additional  wHnesse^,  setting  forth  what  he  expects  to  prove 
by  them,  and  whether  he  has  been  given  full  opportunity  to  be  present  during  the  ex- 
amination. If  he  lias  any  complaint  to  make  as  to  its  fairness,  or  about  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted,  or  desires  to  introduce  any  farther  testimony  before  the 
examiner,  or  to  be  notified  of  any  further  examination  of  his  claim,  he  so  states  at 
this  time.  The  case  is  then  returned  from  the  field  with  a  report,  reviewed  nnder  the 
supervision  of  theliead  of  the  district,  with  the  object  of  directing  the  attention  of 
the  special  examiner  to,  and  requiring  compliance  with,  any  essential  point  iu  the  slip 
of  reference  that  may  have  been  omitted  in  the  examination.  When  the  special  ex- 
aminer shall  have  complied  with  his  instructions,  the  case  again  goes  to  the  field  into 
the  hands  of  another  examiner  located  in  the  vicinity  of  any  other  witness  or  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  is  desired  in  the  claim. 

It  thus  goes  from  place  to  place  nntil  all  desirable  and  accessible  testimony  shall 
have  been  obtained,  when  it  is  finally  retamed  from  the  field  and  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Review  for  their  consideration. 

Cases  involving  criminal  acts,  whether  of  claimants,  attorneys,  affiants,  or  other 
persons  in  connection  with  pension  claims,  in  going  to  and  from  the  field,  pass  through 
the  criminal  section,  where  letters  of  instruction  to  the  special  examiners  are  generally 
prepared — if  not  already  prepared  by  the  Law  Division.  When  sufficient  proof  hu 
been  obtained  to  warrant  the  institution  of  criminal  or  civil  proceedings,  the  case 
with  report,  coming  from  the  field,  is  referred  to  the  Law  Division,  with  the  view  of 
having  it  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution. 

At  the  outset  of  the  investigation  of  a  certificate  case,  if  there  bo  apparent  crime  or 
wrong  against  the  Government,  payment  is  (generally)  suspended  (pending  investi- 
gation) by  a  circular  letter,  or  by  telegram  iu  an  urgent  case,  to  the  pension  agent 
where  tbo  pensioner  receives  payment.  The  Third  Auditor  receives  similar  notinca- 
tion.  When  the  suspension  is  made  for  cause  other  than  criminal,  that  is,  where  the 
pensioner  is  rated  too  high,  or  where  the  disability  has  ceased,  &c.,  he  is  given  sixty 
days'  notice  within  which  to  file  evidence  to  meet  the  contemplated  action  of  the 
Barean,  the  reason  for  which  action  is  commnni^ated  to  him.  If  no  evidence  be  filed 
within  the  designated  time,  the  case  is  sent  to  the  Board  of  Review  for  reissae  to  re- 
duce rate.  If,  however,  evidence  be  filed,  it,  with  the  case,  is  retamed  to  the  medical 
referee  for  his  consideration. 

In  all  cases  of  suspension,  payment  is  resnmed  or  the  pensioner's  name  is  dropped 
fh>m  the  rolls  so  soon  as  snch  action  is  warranted  by  the  facts,  known  in  the  Bnrean  or 
ascertained  by  investigation  in  the  field,  and  the  claimant  and  the  attorney  of  record 
tin  so  notified. 

The  nnmber  of  cases  received  and  handled  in  the  division  daring  the  year  1887  (in- 
dependent of  about  15,000 1812  inquiries)  is  above  5,000  more  than  were  received  any 
preceding  year — more  than  4,000  of  which  were  distributed  to  the  field  force  daring 
the  montu  of  May,  this  being  about  GOO  in  excess  of  any  month's  woi-k  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  division.    Of  the  number  of  cases  disposed  of  in  1887,  aboat  ana- 
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Cases  submitted  for  the  action  of  tbo  Uoanl  are  received  by  the  file  clerks,  who 
place  them  in  systematic  order  in  the  order  of  receipt.  From  that  point  the  files 
section  note  all  the  whereabouts  of  the  case  in  the  course  to  its  tinal  adjudication — 
whether  to  the  Re-review  Board,  the  Medical  Division,  the  Raters,  the  Adjudicating 
Divisions,  and  so  on ;  so  that  at  any  moment  an  account  of  it  can  he  eiven. 

Sometimes  in  the  handling  of  so  many  thousand  cases  a  brief  and  tbe  jacket  refer- 
ring to  it  become  separated.  Whenever  this  is  discovered  a  "  mismatched  "  brief  or 
case  is  at  once  sent  to  a  "  clearing-house, "  and  in  this  systematic  way  the  tendency 
constantly  is  that  the  proper  case  and  brief  meet  each  other  without  delay.  The 
"  mismatched  "  cases  are,  however,  very  rare. 

If  a  paso  is  made  special  by  the  Commissiouer,  on  account  of  need,  it  goes  to  one 
clerk,  whose  records  are  so  systematized  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  suck  a  caae 
to  rest,  from  oversight  or  any  cause,  in  this  Board. 

The  evidence  and  correspondence  relating  to  cases  that  are  forwarded  to  the  Boani 
to  be  placed  with  cases  pending  before  it,  are  also  received  by  the  files  section  and 
then  placed  with  the  case,  or  the  whereabouts  of  the  case  are  noted  and  thu  paper 
forwarded  at  once  to  it. 

This  forwarding  section  of  the  Board  handled  and  charged  over  I(i2,000  cases  dur- 
ing the  year  and  numbers  of  them  many  times  over.  This  required  incessant  indus- 
try, sometimes  long  after  the  usual  office  hours  and  the  use  of  tho  utmost  labor-sav- 
ing methods  of  noting  the  record  in  each  case. 

The  records  have  also  contained  an  entry  of  these  cases  by  the  record  clerks,  from 
which  careful  reports  have  been  made  day  by  day  and  month  by  month. 

The  cliiefs  of  the  reviewing  sections  are  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of 
work  in  these  sections. 

If  a  reviewer  needs  work,  his  chief  at  once  notifies  the  chief  or  assistant  chief  of 
the  Board  of  it,  and  to  such  reviewers  a  certain  number  of  cases  are  charged  in  the 
order  of  the  date  of  their  receipt.  No  person  knows,  in  advance  of  its  review,  int» 
whose  bauds  a  case  will  be  placed  for  examinutioii.  The  reviewer  who  receives  it 
proceeds  to  make  a  careful  and  conscientious  examination  of  the  evidence,  and  to 
enter  his  findings  on  the  brief,  the  wound,  injury,  or  disease  proved  to  have  arise.t 
in  the  service,  the  facts  as  to  its  continuance,  or  that  of  an  allege<l  sequence.  Thi« 
action  forms  the  basis  of  the  medical  action  in  the  case. 

The  reviewer  is  guided  by  the  rulings  of  the  Commissioner  in  his  general  work. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  he  endeavors  to  be  broad  and  humane  and  to  avoid 
narrowness,  ^t  the  same  time  ho  must  be  watchful  to  protect  the  Governmeut 
against  any  imposition  that  may  bo  sought  to  be  practiced  against  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  body  of  men  acting  on  their  honest  convictions,  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  rulinjjs  and  practice  of  the  Bureau,  will  reach  exactly  uni- 
form decisions,  but  the  effort  is  const'antly  made  to  make  them  substantially  so,  by 
the  publication  of  the  percentage  of  cases  that  each  objects  to,  and  by  thedecisioiu 
and  instructions  of  the  Commissioner  and  his  chiefs. 

After  the  Judgment  of  the  reviewer  is  entere<l  it  receives  general  supervision  by 
the  chief  of  section. 

The  case  then  ^oesto  the  Board  of  Re-review  for  concurrent  action. 

If  such  action  isreaohed,  the  legal  status  of  tho  case  is  fixed,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioner.  Cases  that  require  medical  action  are  then  sent  to  tho  Medical 
Division,  where  the  medical  questionsnre  settled.  If  the  action  has  been  favorable,  the 
case  goes  to  the  raters  where,  the  rates  allowed  under  all  the  laws  since  1861  ar«  eu- 
terea  on  the  brief,  alter  which  the  case  is  ready  for  tho  certificate  division,  where  a 
certificate  is  written. 

If  the  action  has  been  unfavorable,  the  case  is  returned  to  the  adjudicating  divisioD 
from  whence  it  came,  that  a  letter  of  rejection,  or  one  pointing  out  the  deticieucies 
of  proof,  may  be  written. 

1  am,  very  respectfally,  • 

J.  R.  ViN  MATER, 
Chief  Board  of  Keritv. 

Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commitiioiur  of  PenaioM. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  RE-REVIEW. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Ju 

Mr.  Commissioner:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  herewith  my  report  • 
ntion  of  cases  by  the  Board  of  Ke-review  during  the  tiHcal  year  euding  J 

This  Board  nuder  your  orders  is  charged  with  the  re-review  of  all  cas 
final  action  in  original  claiuis,  claims  for  additional  or  new  disabilities, 
torntion  to  and  dropping  of  names  from  the  rolls,  and  claims  for  accrued  [ 
such  cases  as  may  be  referred  to  it  directly  by  yourself. 

Claims  under  the  act  of  January  29, 1887  (Mexican  war),  are  not  consii 
Board. 

The  records  show  that  daring  the  fiscal  year  the  Board  received  for  re 
the  Board  of  Review  ttiJ,761  cases,  and  directly  from  yourself  69t)  cases. 

Of  the  classes  of  cases  coming  before  the  Board,  S'.WO  were  approved  f 
and  certificates  were  issued,  aud  13,9t2C  cases  were  rejected,  and  10,654  c: 
turned  to  the  adjudicating  divisions  for  atlditioual  testimony,  as  they  wer 
fnllv  proven. 

The  698  cases  referred  to  the  Board  for  report  to  you  for  yonr  personal  c 
or  for  answer  by  letter  to  the  claimant  were  outside  of  the  current  wi 
from  the  Board  of  Review,  and  a  majority  of  them  was  submitted  to  ; 
personal  consideration  and  direction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  number  of  cases  submitted  by  the  adjndicat 
for  action,  10,654,  or  W.9  per  cent.,  were  retnrned  by  the  Board  of  Re-r 
ready  for  final  disposition. 

Of  the  number  of  cases  submitted  by  the  divisions  for  rejection,  all  w 
or  so  many  of  them  that  those  returned  for  further  consideration  consti 
insignificant  percentage  of  the  whole. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Board  is  as  follows : 

One  chief  of  Board,  one  chief  of  section,  twenty-nine  re- reviewers,  and 
in  charge  of  files,  records,  and  correspondt-nve.    This  has  been  the  fore 
18,  1887,  but  prior  to  that  the  force  was  variable,  the  exigencies  of  ib 
•met  by  temporary  detail. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make 
statement  of  the  work  performed  by  the  individual  members  of  the  fi 
safely  say  that  duriof^  the  year  each  and  every  ouo  of  the  Boaid  has  g 
efforts  to  the  accompli^hmeutof  the  work  assigned  us,  and  that  wheueve 
necessary  to  work  over  the  regular  ofiJce  hours,  it  has  been  done  with 
cheerfulness  and  willingness. 

The  Board,  as  now  constituted,  has  shown  its  ability  to  re-review  an 
each  day's  work  within  the  day  received,  and  it  afibrds  me  great  satis 
able  to  report  such  fact. 

Under  your  order  T>f  November  1,  1886,  the  method  in  the  Board  is  as 

Upon  receipt  of  the  cases  from  the  Board  of  Review  they  are  at  once  d 
the  re-reviewing  members,  and  are  acted  upon  by  them  without  delay.  1 
consideration,  first,  of  the  declaration  or  application  as  to  its  couformil 
in  the  matter  of  its  execution,  and  to  the  rules  of  the  office  in  the  mattei 
of  its  allegations ;  second,  cousideratiou  of  the  reports  from  the  varioo 
Departments,  such  as  the  War  and  Navy  and  the  Treasury ;  third,  con 
the  testimony  filed  by  the  claimant,  and  fourth,  consideration  of  the  r< 
examining  surgeons  of  this  Bureau. 

As  many  cases  have  voluminous  reports  of  testimony  taken  by  the  t- 
iners  of  this  office,  it  may  be  safelyestiuiated  that  each  case  requires,  ou 
the  reading  and  cousideratiou  of  mauy  pages  of  written  matter  before  i 
posed  of  by  the  re-reviewer. 

Under  the  order  referred  to,  it  is  necessary  for  both  Boards  to  coucnr  i 
action  in  the  dispositiou  of  cases,  and  as  there  must  be  differences  in  jud. 
disposition  of  so  large  a  number  of  cases,  it  follows  that  there  are  cases 
Boards  can  reach  no  common  conclueion|  and  it  also  foUo'ws  that  of  the  ca 
to  the  adjudicating  divisions  by  the  Boards,  that  the  chief's  of  those  divi 
disseut  from  the  action  proposed  iu.some  of  them.  The  settlement  of 
ences  lies  in  an  appeal  to  you.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that,  so  far,  tl 
the  cases  submitted  on  appeal  for  yonr  decision  is  not  large. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

P.  W.  1 
Chief  of  the  Board  of 

General  John  C.  Black, 

Commuaiontr  of  Pentiont.   ' 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CERTIFICATE  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  15,  1887. 
Sir  :  lu  compliance  with  your  iDstractions  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  follov- 
IDg  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Certificate  Division  for  the  fiscal  year  endine 
June  30,  1887. 

DCTIE8  OF  THB  DIVISION. 

The  principal  work  of  this  division  comprises  the  issoing  of  pension  certificates 
and  the  papers  supplementary  thereto  and  making  permanent  record  of  the  issue. 
In  addition  the  following  business  is  intrusted  to  the  division : 

(1)  The  adjudication  of  claims  for  duplicates  of  lost  certificates. 

(2)  The  issae  of  "  permits "  for  payment  when  pension  certificates  are  mislaid  or 
loat. 

(3)  The  transfer  of  pensioners'  names  from  one  agency  to  another  npon  change  of 
residence. 

(4)  Certifying  to  the  Sargeon-General  the  disability  of  pensioners  applying  for  arti- 
ficial limbs,  commutation  therefor,  and  trusses. 

(5)  The  cancellation  and  filing  of  superseded  certificates  returned  by  pension 
agents. 

(6)  Preparation  of  reports,  as  follows :  (a)  Of  all  disabilities,  pathologically  classi- 
fied, for  which  pensions  are  granted,  (ft)  Of  allowances  of  pension  by  States  and 
counties,  with  monthly  rates,  (c)  Of  allowances  by  name  and  post-office  address  for 
such  newspapers  as  publish  these  lists  (furnished  daily  for  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  newspapers),    (d)  Of  special-act  cases. 

(7)  Miscelianeons  correspondence.  ^ 

ROUTINE  or   BDBIMESS. 

As  the  principal  work  of  this  division,  the  issuing  of  certificates,  is  of  a  nnifonn 
character,  a  description  of  the  coarse  of  procednre  for  one  day  will  exhibit  the  methods 
of  work,  varying  only  in  the  daily  amount  accom|>li8hed,  dnring  the  year. 

Admitted  oases  approved  for  issne  are  received  in  bulk  from  the  Board  of  Review 
each  day  at  3  p.  m.  They  are  sorted  by  a  messenger,  alphabetically  by  names  for 
originals  and  by  certificate  numbers  for  reissues,  and  placed  on  tables  convenient  to 
the  entry  clerks  for  their  action  at  9  a.  m.  the  next  day. 

Each  case  is  entered  upon  the  permanent  record  by  name,  service,  agency,  and  certifi- 
cate number,  and  the  synonym  (if  any)  of  the  organization  to  which  the  soldier  be- 
longed is  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  brief.  The  course  of  the  case  is  then  briefly  as 
follows : 

(1)  It  goes  t«  the  certificate  section  for  preparation  of  the  certificate  and  order  to 
inscribe. 

(2)  To  jacket  section  for  admitted  jacket  and  admission  slip  for  the  proper  s4}iidi' 
eating  division. 

(3)  To  notice  section  for  fee  order,  notice  of  issne  to  the  Anditor  of  the  Treasory 
(and  the  Second  Comptroller  in  Navy  cases),  notice  to  the  claimant,  notice  to  the 
attorney,  and  envelopes  addressed  to  claimant  and  attorney. 

(4)  To  mailing  section,  for  sorting  and  addressing  the  completed  papers  to  their 
destination. 

(5)  To  record  clerks,  for  final  entry  on  the  permanent  record  of  dates  of  issne  and 
mailing,  rates,  commencement  and  ending,  disabilities,  amount  dne,  &.c. 

The  cases  are  fijially  sent  to  the  Record  Division,  the  pension  certificates  are  care- 
fully reviewed  in  connection  with  the  "  brief,"  sorted  according  to  class— original 
(invalid  or  widow,  &c.),  reisene,  increase,  duplicate,  accrued,  the  various  acts,  &o., 
entered  upon  a  daily  report  slip  under  their  proper  headings,  and  forwarded,  with  the 
brief  and  a  duplicate  report  slip,  to  the  Commissioner's  room  for  Inspection  and  sig* 
nature. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  besides  the  complete  records  to  be  made,  the  issne  of  eaeh 
peusion  certificate  involves  the  preparation  of  the  following  additional  docnments: 
(1)  order  to  inscribe ;  (3)  admitted  jacket ;  (3)  admission  slip ;  (4)  notice  to  claim- 
ant (if  minors*over  twenty-one,  one  to  each) ;  (5)  notice  to  attorney ;  (6)  fee  order 
(except  where  there  is  a  fee  contract) ;  (7)  notice  to  anditor ;  (8)  addressed  envelopes ; 
(9)  slip  showing  State  and  connty  address  and  rate ;  (10)  slip  showing  name  and  post- 
offlce  address. 

To  complete  each  issue  the  name  of  the  pensioner  is  written  an  average  of  taa 
times. 
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It  is  charged  with  the  settlement  of  all  olaiins  under  the  foIIowiDg-descriiied  acts: 

January  25  and  March  3,  1879.    Granting  arrears  of  pensions. 

March  1,  1879.  Granting  civil-service  arrears. 

March  3,  1883.  Granting  increase  from  $18  to  $24  and  from  $24  to  $36  for  cer- 
tain disabilities. 

March  3, 1885.  Granting  $37.50  per  mouth  for  amputation  at  the  shonlder  joint. 

March  19, 1886.  Granting  increase  to  $12  per  month  to  widows,  minors,  and  d»- 
pendents. 

August  4, 1886.  Granting  increase  from  $24  to  $30  per  month  and  from  $30  to 
$36  and  $45  per  month  for  certain  disabilities.  It  also  issues  all  supplemental 
certificates  under  said  acts  of  March  19, 1886,  and  August  4,  1S86. 

It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  explaining  to  the  proper  pension  agents  the  money 
value  of  all  allowances  covering  periods  for  which  pension  was  previously  allowed, 
the  cases  in  point  being  described  as  "  reissues." 

It  is  charged  with  all  correspondence  with  pension  agents  and  accounting  oflScers 
of  the  Treasury  in  explanation  of  the  ofiBcial  action  of  this  Bureau ;  in  directing  the 
payments  of  all  attorneys'  fees,  when  certified  by  the  Law  Division ;  in  the  acceptance 
ur  rejection  for  payment  of  touchers  submitted  by  the  agents  to  this  Bureau  for  eon- 
sideratioD  ;  with  regard  to  complaints  from  pensioners  and  others  relative  to  delays 
on  the  part  of  peusion  agents  in  the  payment  of  pensions ;  also  with  pensioners  and 
others  relative  to  title  to  pension  under  any  of  the  acts  hereinbefore  referred  to. 

It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  depositing  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  all 
moneys  illegally  paid  out  of  pension  funds  and  recovered  through  tlie  Special  Exami- 
nations Division  and  referred  to  this  division  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  with  the 
essential  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  explanation  of  the 
said  recoveries,  in  order  that  they  may  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  proper  appropriation,  and  of  making  all  computations  of  illegal  or  other  improper 
payments  to  pensioners,  and  also  in  collating  the  necessary  data  for  certain  tables  in 
the  Commissioner's  annual  report  and  in  the  preparation  in  proper  form  of  said 
tables. 

It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  submitting  wee1<ly  a  tabulated  statement  showing* 
the  amount  of  fnnds  to  the  credit  of  each  ot  the  eighteen  ageiita  for  the  payment  en 
pensions  under  each  item  of  appropriation,  and  since  March  7, 1887,  it  has  furnished 
a  weekly  report  to  the  Commissioner  for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
under  a  system  inaugurated  just  prior  to  that  date,  showing  the  amount  and  character 
of  work,  m  the  aggr^ate,  performed  by  the  division. 

There  is  no  worE  pending  and  undisposed  of  in  this  division  at  this  date. 

AMOUNT  OF  KEGDLAR  ROUTINK  WORK  PKRFORMED  BY  THB  AGENTS'  DIVISION  DUR- 
ING THE  FI80AI,  YEAR  1887. 

During  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1886,  and  ending  June  30, 1887,  the  follow- 
ing routine  work  was  performed  by  the  Agents'  Division,  oonaisting  of  an  average  of 
fourteen  clerks  and  one  messenger : 

Number  of  pension  requisitions 468 

Number  of  notices  to  agents  of  requisitions ...\... 468 

Number  of  reimbursement  req^nisitions 1,492 

Number  of  refundment  requisitions 395 

Number  of  lost-check  requisitions 76 

Number  of  certificates  issued,  act  August  4, 1886 10,090 

Number  of  notices  to  Third  Auditor,  act  August  4,  1886 10,030 

Number  of  instnictions  of  agents  in  reissue  cases 3,329 

Number  of  arrears  certificates  issued,  acts  January  25  and  March  3, 1879 39 

Number  of  allowances,  March  3,1883 ' 40 

Number  of  allowances,  March  3,1885 18 

Number  of  attorneys'  fees  ordered  paid,  from  Pebruary  26, 1887,  to  July  1, 1687.        683 

Number  of  letters  wiitten 7.592 

Number  of  cases  tabulated  for  Table  9,  of  the  Commi^ioner's  Annual  Beport.  34,650 
Number  of  address  cards  of  residence,  service,  &c.,  written  for  Army  and  Navy 

Survivors  Division  since  March  1,  1887 15,430 

Number  of  cases  charged  to  Medical  Division  for  adjudication  nnder  the  act 

August  4, 1886 : 7,878 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  0.  BELX., 
Chief  JgenW  DMtiom 
Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commitiioner  of  Pentioni, 
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EEPOBT  OP  THE  AEMY  AND  NAVY  SURVIVORS'  Dl 

Washington,  D.  ( 

SiK.-  la  oomplisnce  with  your  petsonftl  iostniotions,  I  have  the  h0 
following  report  in  regard  to  tlie  force  employed  »nd  the  work  perfcn 
and  Navy  Survivors'  Division  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  36 

It  is  the  business  of  -this  division  to  farnish  the  post-omce  addn 
whose  evidence  is  necessary  to  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims. 

The  principal  work  of  the  division  is  divided  into  four  sections ;  H 
to  answering  calls  from  adjudicating  divisions,  which  are  of  two  cl 
quests  for  names  and  po8t-o£Bce  addresses  of  officers  and  comrades  g 
and  requests  for  post-office  addresses  of  comrades  whose  names  hal 
by  the  claimant  and  whose  evidence  he  presumes  will  satis&ctori 
claim.  From  the  records  on  file  in  this  division  it  is  an  easy  matte 
of  comrades  called  for,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  miscellaneous  servl 
service,  or  United  States  colored  troops. 

The  records  of  the  division  are  kept  upon  service  cards  prepared  t 
pnrpose ;  they  give  name,  late  rank,  company,  regiment,  dates  of  eix 
charge,  and  present  post-office  address,  and  are  filed  by  company, 
and  arm  of  service.    If  a  call  is  made  for  officers  and  comrades  or  t 
and  regiment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  file  clerk  to  issue  the  cards  of  thai 
in  lieu  thereof  the  receipt  of  the  clerk  who  calls  for  same.    This^ 
cards  and  passes  them,  together  with  the  call,  to  the  reviewer,  who  < 
class  of  work,  and  in  turn  passes  the  same  to  the  entry  clerk,  when  H 
supply  the  post-office  addresses  to  names  especially  designated,  and 
will  average  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  received,  is  not  such 
The  cards  of  the  company,  and  often  of  the  whole  regiment,  have  t« 
the  names  specified.    In  four-fifths  of  such  calls  the  Adjutant-General 
troops  is  searched  in  order  to  verify  the  name  or  service,  or  both.    Fi 
is  designated  as  a  member  of  a  certain  company,  and  an  examiuatic 
said  company  does  not  furnish  his  post-office  atldress;  by  reference, 
tory  it  is  found  that  he  has  been  transferred  to  another  company,  or 
staff,  and  with  these  additional  data  we  are  often  enabled  to  find  li 
files.    After  sncb  search  additional  cards  are  made  in  order  to  show  t 
tinuous  service  from  date  of  enlistment  to  date  of  discharge.    Th 
other  complications,  such  as  bad  spelling,  inability  of  examiner  to 
ant's  handwriting,  and  the  fact  that  claimant  has  spelled  names  t 
matters  that  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is  always  m 
only  the  best  clerks  upon  this  class  of  work.    Sixty  per  cent,  of  tbi 
satisfactorily  answered  from  information  already  on  file,  and  the  I 
percent.,  are  then  turned  over  to  the  section  devoted  to  corresponder 

The  correspondence  is  conducted  as  follows:  If  the  call  is  for  tfa 
officer,  correspondence  is  hod  with  one  or  two,  sometimes  three, 
for  some  trace  of  his  whereabouts.  A  second  correspondence  is  often 
by  the  fact  that  the  soldier's  last  known  address  is  given, and  in  order 
closing  the  call,  the  postmaster  is  commnnicated  with,  and  if  not 
the  inq airy  with  positive  information,  he  can,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
Fnlly  H5  per  cent,  of  this  class  of  call  is  satisfactorily  settled  in  tl 
rules  apply  to  calls  from  all  adjudicating  divisions  except  those  fn 
and  Navy  Division,  where  a  different  course  is  pursued ;  in  these  a 
goes  daily  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  obtains  tberefroi 
last  known  post-office  address  of  the  officers  on  duty  with  the  compai 
at  the  date  of  the  incurrence  of  claimant's  disability.  The  post- 
are  then  obtained,  either  from  the  files  or  through  correspondence 
with  this  branch  of  the  work,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  a  sii 
survivors  of  the  Navy.  Cards  have  been  prepared  especially  for  N 
bear  on  the  reverse  side  a  circular  fully  describing  the  aim  of'^the  Bui 
nection,  and  during  the  past  year  a  large  number  have  been  sent  ou< 
.  the  United  States  Navy,  with  very  gratifying  results.  It  is  quite  a 
rence  to  receive  from  one  man  eight  or  ten  cards  with  a  request  for 
order  to  show  his  continnous  service  from  the  date  of  enlistment  to  I 

The  second  section  df  this  division  is  devoted  entirely  to  answer 
claimants,  or  their  attorneys,  for  lists  of  officers  and  comrades,  and  ft 
addresses  of  comrades  whose  names  they  specify ;  fully  two-thirds  o 
ceived  are  of  the  latter  class.  The  work  of  this  section  is  conducted 
principle  as  that  adopted  in  the  section  where  the  calls  from  adjudi< 
are  answered,  with  this  exception,  the  letters  are  divided  among  the 
clerk  conducts  hia  own  correspondence. 
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The  third  division  of  the  work,  althongh  simple,  is  very  important,  and  comprises 
the  carefully  compiled  records  and  post-office  addresses  of  surgeons,  inclnding  sur- 
geons of  the  United  States  Army,  United  States  volauteera,  and  contract  snrgeoos 
who  were  in  charge  of,  or  on  duty  in,  the  eeneral  post  and  field  hospitals  thronghont 
the  loyal  States  during  the  war.  The  clerk  who  has  charge  of  this  work  has  bad 
some  years'  experience,  and  is,  therefore,  versed  on  all  points  relative  to  service,  &e., 
and  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  verification  and  accuracy  of  this  record.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  roster  of  surgeons  United  States  volunteers,  in  which  the  ad- 
dresses are  kept  verified  to  date  as  far  as  possible,  we  have  also  the  addresses  of  more 
than  five  thousand  surgeons  United  States  Army  and  contract  surgeons,  who  were  not 
only  on  duty  in  hospitals,  but  also  with  batteries  of  light  artillery  and  other  inde- 
pendent commands,  and  nearly  all  of  these  addresses  have  been  obtained  during  the 
past  two  years.  It  has  always  been  a  difficult  matter  to  supply  this  class  nf  evidence 
in  pension  claims,  the  majority  of  claimants  forgetting  even  the  name  of  the  surgeon 
who  treated  them ;  if,  however,  they  can  give  the  place  and  date  of  their  treatment, 
every  efibrt  ismade  to  furnish  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  surgeon,  and 
in  this  connection  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Surgeon-Qeneral's  Office,  where  all 
calls  from  this  division  are  made  special,  and  receive  prompt  action.  All  reqaeets 
received  in  the  division  for  post-office  addresses  of  surgeons,  whether  from  adjudi- 
cating divisions  or  from  claimants  or  their  attorneys,  are  first  sent  to  the  sur- 
geon's records,  and  when  all  possible  information  has  been  supplied  therefrom,  they 
then  pass  through  the  regular  routine  of  other  calls. 

The  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  miscellaneous  work,  before  describing  which  I  de- 
sire to  say  something  relative  to  the  prisoner-of-war  record.  When  this  division  was 
first  established,  it  was  decided  to  maintain  in  connection  therewith  a  record  of  Union 
ex-prisoners  of  war,  showing  full  history  of  military  service  and  captivity,  also  present 
post-office  address ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  sufficient  numberof 
clerks  on  duty  in  the  division  to  transact  the  business  thereof  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
the  record  of  Union  prisoners  was  greatly  neglected  and  comparatively  nothing  done 
to  establish  it  nntil  July,  1886.  Circulars  were  then  prepared  and  issned  to  the  com- 
manders of  all  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repnulic,  and  the  work  of  establish- 
ing and  completing  this  record  was  begun  in  earnest  October,  1886.  I  have  had  only  one 
clerk  to  spare  for  this  work,  and  the  progress  has,  therefore,  been  very  slow,  bnt  at  this 
date  fully  ten  thousand  cards  have  been  received,  which  give  the  soldier's  fnll  his- 
tory, and  by  the  end  of  another  year  I  hope  to  have  these  and  all  other  prisoner-of- 
war  cards  arranged  in  some  record  form  wuere  they  will  be  a  matter  of  ready  refer- 
ence, and  my  experience  has  already  proved  to  me  that  this  class  of  information  will 
greatly  aid  in  the  adjudication  of  the  pension  claims  of  Union  ex-prisoners. 

During  the  past  year  the  average  number  of  clerks  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Survivors'  Division  was  43;  the  average  number  on  duty,  36.    In  closing  I  moat 
earnestly  i-ecommend  that  the  present  force  be  largely  iaoreased  to  enable  me  to  close 
ont  arrears  of  work  pending. 
Very  respectfully, 

FRANK  A.  BUTTS, 

Chief  of  Ditition. 

Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Comminioner  of  Peiuiong. 


REPORT  OF  STATIONERY  AND  ACCOUNTS  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Julg  20, 1887. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  accom- 
panying report  of  the  Stationery  and  Accounts  Division  for  the  year  ending  Jane  'JO, 

1887. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THB  DIVISION. 

The  duties  of  this  division,  as  prescribed  by  your  official  order  creating  it  a  year 
ago  last  June,  are  to  take  charge  of  all  the  stationery,  and  the  printing,  binding,  and 
engraving,  of  all  blanks,  record  books,  pension  certificates,  pension  checks,  &c.,  used 
by  the  Bureau,  the  pension  agencies,  the  special  examiners  in  the  field  and  the  pen- 
sion examining  surgeons  throughout  the  country,  and  to  audit  all  the  acccrunts  of 
whatsoever  nature  pertaining  to  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  after  they  hare  b«eB  piniml 
upon  by  the  respective  chiefs  of  division  to  which  they  apply. 
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PENSIONS. 

THS  METHOD  OF  WORK. 

All  the  stationery,  printing,  binding,  and  engraving  for  the  Boi 
reqaisition,  signed  b^  the  Commissioner,  upon  the  honorable  Seol 
rior.  This  is  again  issued  from  this  division  upon  properly  appn 
an  account  being  kept  with  each  division  and  each  employ^  of  tne  I 
ery  drawn. 

The  principal  accounting  woric  of  this  division  is  in  connection 
examining  surgeons  throughout  the  country,  who  number  aliout  { 
cates  of  examination  and  the  daily  reports  of  the  persons  examini 
mitted  to  the  Medical  Division,  where  the  certificates  are  examine) 
returned  for  correction,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  daily  reports,  cb 
action  taken,  are  then  forwarded  to  this  division.  < 

When  the  reports  are  received  by  this  division  they  are  stamped 
reoeipt,  as  are  all  other  papers  received  by  the  division,  and  after  b< 
see  if  they  are  properly  checked,  the  number  of  examinations  are  coi 
due  calculated  and  indorsed  on  the  face,  when  they  are  entered  ai 
snch  a  way  as  to  show  the  name  of  Board  or  surgeon,  together  with  i 
county,  and  State,  and  the  number  accepted,  with  amount  of  fees, 
arranged  that  at  any  time  the  total  number  of  examinations  that  hi 
the  fiscal  year  can  be  lold,  together  with  the  number  that  have  been 
rection,  the  nnmber  that  have  been  received  back  corrected,  and  the 
standing.  They  are  then  entered  upon  the  ledger  accounts  with  ei 
civil,  special,  expert,  and  foreign  surgeons.  These  ledgers  are  so  ar 
State  and  oonnty  comes  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  number  of  ei 
the  amount  of  fees  for  any  particular  board  or  snrgeou  can  be  found 

The  ledger  and  day-book  are  kept  closely  checkM  with  each  other 
ancles,  and  the  daily  reports  are  hied  in  the  division  for  reference,  t 
ing  provided  for  each  Board  and  surgeon,  arranged  in  the  same  alpl 
which  the  accounts  are  kept. 

At  the  close  of  each  quarter  the  quarterly  acoonnts  of  each  Board  c 
have  been  rendered  in  duplicate  in  conjunction  with  the  daily  repor 
to  this  division  after  having  been  passed  upon  by  the  Medical  Divisic 
with  the  ledger  accounts  and  with  the  daily  reports  with  which  th( 
they  are  indorsed  as  correct  and  sent  to  the  Commissioner  for  bis  ap 
returned  to  the  Boards  or  surgeons  to  be  presented  to  the  proper  p 
payment.  If  there  is  any  discrepancy  between  the  accounts  and  t 
Bureau,  they  are  returned  for  correction,  unless  it  be  merely  a  mistak 
proper  fee  iixed  by  law ;  in  such  cases  the  accounts  are  approved  for  tl 
the  law  fixes  for  the  nnmber  of  examinations  reported.  Every  aci 
closed  upon  the  ledger  is  entered  upon  a  book  which  is  called  a  "  Reg 
approved,"  and  which  shows  at  any  time  the  numl>er  of  examina 
cost,  that  have  been  approved,  the  date  of  approval,  the  name  of  I 
and  the  place,  the  class  of  examinations  and  whether  of  Army  o 
agency  at  which  it  is  payable,  the  total  amounts  showing  the  liabil 
appropriations  for  fees  of  examiuing  surgeons  for  Army  and  Navy  ap 

This  division  also  scrutinizes  and  audits  the  monthly  expense  ac 
special  and  detailed  examiners  in  the  field,  after  they  have  been  pai 
chief  of  the  special  examination  division,  and  keeps  an  account  of  th 
for  the  salaries  of  ofiScers  and  employ^  as  well  as  the  appropriations 
of  Army  and  Navy  pensions,  and  for  clerk-hire,  fuel,  light,  and  coni 
of  the  pension  agencies ;  all  requisitions  for  funds  drawn  against  the 
priations  by  the  Agents'  Division  passing  throogh  this  division  for  rei 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  books  of  this  division  are  checked  at  regular  intervals  with 
Special  Examination  Divisions,  and  a  statement  made  every  Monda 
transmitted  through  the  Commissioner  to  the  honorable  Secretary  o 
the  condition  of  every  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  fori 
cies,  for  the  Army  and  Navy  pensions,  and  for  the  fees  of  examininji 

The  cost  of  the  stationery  used  by  the  Bureau  during  the  past  yes 
This  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  is  due  mainly  to  the  1 
work  of  the  Bureau,  but  partially  to  the  necessity  of  shifting  the  di' 
the  work  on  the  building  progressed,  and  which  naturally  caused 
stmction  of  many  little  items  of  stationery  which  had  to  be  repla< 
printing  and  binding  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  $47,219.30. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  this  work  o> 
chief  among  them  is,  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  was  very  largely  ii 
previous  year;  and  this,  of  course,  required  a  considerable  increase  in 
and  records.  The  passage  of  the  Mexican  pension  bill  also  required 
new  blanks  and  records,  both  for  the  Bureau  and  pension  agencies ; 
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major  part  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  appropriation  for 
printing  and  binding  the  year  previous  to  this  being  so  nearly  exhausted,  a  large 
amount  of  work  had  to  be  held  up  nntil  the  beginning  of  this  year,  thus  making  toe 
cost  of  printing  and  binding  for  the  first  month  exceed  the  ordinary  expense  by 
t7,000  or  $8,000. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  the  Bnrean  and,  inoidentaliy,  of  this  di- 
Tision,  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  during  the  post  year  reqnisitions  have  been 
made  for  11,068,675  blanks,  8,222,000  checks,  175,500  certificates,  2,800,000  envelopes, 
and  1,819  record  books,  which  are  issued  from  this  division.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  one  handred  and  eighty-one  medical  examinations,  costing  (719,109.54, 
were  reported  for  audit ;  of  this  number  6,562  were  returned  for  correction,  of  which 
137  are  still  outstanding.  Quarterly  vouchers  were  approved  for  110j233  medical  ex- 
aminations, costing  $526,446.07,  for  the  past  year,  and  f&,419  examinations,  amonntiog 
to  $374,908.71,  for  1886  and  prior  years. 

The  expenses  for  the  Bnrean  for  the  past  year  are  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Salaries,  officers  and  employto. 
Salaries,  special  examiners.... 


Per  diem  and  aepeiuet,  tpeeidt  examineri. 


Detailed  special  examiners 

Per  diem ♦12»,«I7  00 

Expenses 70,882  94 

Travel  on  snbsidiied  railroads 1, 191  S2 


Special  examiners 

Per  diem »144,468  00 

Expenses 80,318  03 

Travel  on  subsidized  railroads 801  52 


Deficiency  special  examiners  per  diem,  1882, 1883,  and  1884. 


Total. 


Amonnt  ex- 
pended. 


$1,706,894  45 
203,458  25 


201,89146 


•225,650  55 
1,632  25 


2, 33»,  ;2S  96 


Balance  nn- 
expended. 


«41,855  55 
6,541  75 


82,457  99 


1, 367  75 


132,223  04 


Appropris- 
tioo. 


»1, 806, 750  00 
210, 000  00 


320,000  00- 


190,00  00 


3,000  00 


2.  531,  750  00 


*  This  overdraft  of  $35,650  55  is  cliargeable  to  appropriation  "Detailed  examiners,"  1320,000. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 


Hon.  John  C.  Black, 

Commitaioner  of  Peniiona. 


C.  F.  GILLIAM, 
Chief  Stationery  and  Aocounts  Division. 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  BUILDING. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  — ,  1887. 

Dear  Sir  ;  In  presenting  yon  this  report  of  the  workings  of  the  fbrces  assigned  to 
duty  under  the  Superintendent  of  bnilding,  I  have  the  honor  to  suggest  snob  changes 
as  seem  to  me  are  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  service  and  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  property  of  the  Burean. 

The  messenger  force  of  the  Bnrean  is  composed  of  25  messengers,  at  an  annnal  sal- 
ary of  $840,  and  20  meseneer  boys,  at  a  salary  of  $400.  This  force  is  as  efiicient  as  it 
well  can  be,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  for  the  prompt  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  nnmerons  divisions  of  the  ofiBce. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have  in  the  Pension  bnilding  a  compe- 
tent plumber  and  gas-fitter.  The  building  is  honey-combed  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  gas,  water,  and  steam  pipes  which  require  constant 
care  and  watching,  and  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  practical  man  always  at  hand  in  case 
of  emergency.  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  a  plumber  at  a  salary  of  $900  per 
annum  be  asked  for. 

The  salary  of  the  captain  of  the  watch  onght  to  be  increased.  That  officer  now  re- 
ceives $840  per  anunm.    This  should  be  increased  to  at  least  $1,000. 

A  specific  appropriation  for  miscellaneous  repairs  of  the  bnilding  will  be  neoeasary. 
The  annnal  appropriation  for  this  purpose  for  the  Patent  Office  bnilding  is  ^,500. 
There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  work  of  a  miscellaneous  character  to  be  done  aboot  the 
new  building  and  I  suggest  that  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  be  asked  for. 
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BOOM. 

I  desire  to  renew  the  recotnmeDdation  of  my  predecessors  that  the 
Patent  Office  be.furnished  with  more  room  and  greater  facilities,  and 
that  the  model  hall  and  library  rooms  be  restored  and  repaired.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  those  most  conversant  with  the  subj^t  that  the  loss  of 
time  and  convenience  to  the  office  force,  due  to  the  present  arrangement 
of  rooms,  the  inconveniences,  discomforts,  and  lack  of  fauilities,  and  the 
remoteness  of  divisions  from  each  other,  &c.,  if  properly  economized  - 
and  applied,  would  furnish  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  tlie  rental  for  a  build- 
ing sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  Bureau  in  this  city. 

decisions  op  federal  courts. 

I  also  renew  the  recommendation  made  by  the  last  Commissioner  that 
Cougress  should  be  requested  to  make  provision  requiring  the  clerks  of 
the  Federal  courts  to  furnish  the  Patent  Office,  for  pablication  iu  the 
Official  Gazette,  certified  copies  of  all  decisions  and  opinions  rendered 
hereafter  in  patent  cases  in  such  courts,  as  rapidly  as  they  are  entered. 

necessary  legislation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  legislation  is  needed 
with  reference  to  the  subjects  of  the  following  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States :  Section  4885,  relating  to  the  date  of 
patents ;  section  4887,  relating  to  limitation  of  patents ;  section  4S9S, 
relating  to  assignments,  &c.,  of  patents ;  section  4930,  relating  to  reim- 
bursement of  money  paid  through  mistake  into  the  Treasury. 

More  specific  consideration  of  this  subject  will  appear  in  the  aoDaal 
report  of  the  Oommissioner  to  Congress. 

I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  report  a  serious  defalcation  in  the  office  of 
the  financial  clerk  of  this  Bureau  when  it  was  in  charge  of  the  late  Mr. 
Levi  Bacon.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  June,  1887,  neces- 
sitated a  settlement  of  his  accounts,  and  an  investigation  disclosed  the 
fact  that  there  existed  a  shortage  of  $31,091.61.  As  against  this  defici- 
ency there  were  found  due  bills,  miscellaneous  memoranda,  &c.,  wb«re 
Mr.  Bacon  had  advanced  and  loaned  the  public'  money,  amonuting  to 
$15,011.01,  leaving  net  cash  unaccounted  for,  $16,080.60.  Of  this  latter 
fund  ($16,080.60)  the  sum  of  $11,525.60  is  public  money  belonging  to  the 
revenues  of  the  office.  The  remainder,  $4,555,  belongs  to  the  attorneys' 
fund,  made  up  of  deposits  with  the  financial  clerk  from  time  to  time  by 
attorneys  to  meet  the  charges  and  fees  they  are  required  to  pay  in  their 
business  transactions  with  the  office.  It  will  be  obsei-ved  that  this  short- 
age of  $16,080.60  will  be  increased  to  the  extent  that  the  aggregate  of 
the  due  bills  and  miscellaneous  items  falls  short  of  collection.    Thus: 

The  total  shortage  is : 

Actnal  cash  nnacconnted  for $16,060  60 

Represented  in  dne  bills,  &o 15,011  01 

31,091  61 
From  the  aggregate  of  these  dne  bills,  &.C,  there  has  since  been  collected 
thesnmof 8,668  80 

Leaving  the  present  deficiency 22,^8  61 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  something  more  will  yet  be  collected 
npon  these  due  bills,  &c.,  bat  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  amount. 
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PATENTS. 

The  following  statements  exhibit  in  detail  the  b*asiD( 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887: 

Nomber  of  appHcatioDS  for  patents 

Number  of  applications  for  design  patents :. 

Number  of  applications  for  reissue  patents.... 

Number  of  applicatious  for  registration  of  trade-marks 

Number  of  applications  for  registration  of  labels 

Number  of  caveats 

Total 

Nnmber  of  patents  granted,  including  reissues  and  designs 

Number  of  rrade-marl<8  registered 

Number  of  .labels  registered i 

Total 

Number  of  patents  withheld  for  non-payment  of  final  fees 

Nnmber  of  patents  expired 

KECEIPT8  AN'D  EXEBXDITCRUS. 

Receipts  firom  all  sources 

Expenditures  (including  printing  and  binding  and  contingent 
fNsnses) 

Surplus 

BALANCE  IN  THB  TRBASUKY  OP  THE  UNITBP  STATES  ON   ACCOCNT 

JnneSO,  1886 

June  30,  1887 

Total 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 


Jone30,1884 
June  80, 1886. 
Jaoe  30, 1886. 
Jane  »0, 1887. 


Reoeipl 


«l,  145,  K 
1, 074,97 
].2a6,l( 
1, 150,  M 


Attention  is  called  to  a  typographical  error  on  page  4 
record  of  my  predecessor  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  Und 
"  Receipts  and  expenditures,"  the  receipts  should  read 
instead  of  $1,200,1(>7.80,  and  the  expenditures  should  re 
instead  of  $882,249.63. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  expenditures  for  th( 

above  state«l,  viz 

and 


is  accounted  for  in  tiie  fact  that  certain  salaries  on  aco 
tions  were  refunded,  the  same  having  been  disallowed  I 
Department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENTON  J, 
The  Secbetabt  of  the  Intebiob.  ( 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  RAILRC 


Dkpabtment  of  the  Inteb 

Office  Gommissioneb  of  Bai 

WeuhiT^gton,  D.  C,  Septeti 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  apCcoantants 

were  employed  from  June  3  to  July  6  of  this  year,  in 

books  and  accounts  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 

panics,  and  at  the  same  time  the  engineer  and  I  inspect 

property  of  those  and  other  companies  under  our  super 

UNION  PAOIFIO  BAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  as  now  existing; 
January,  1880,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  original  com] 
sas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  Denver  Pacifi 
Telegraph  Company.  Its  length,  according  to  the  con 
is  1,832.45  miles.  It  operates  besides,  « twenty-one  b 
by  independent  organizations  in  which  it  has  a  contrc 
Their  total  length  is  2,761.95  miles.  Of  these  4,594  mi 
aided  by  the  Government  with  land  and  bonds,  viz,  1,0^ 
Division,  extending  from  the  Omaha  Bridge  (inclusive) 
393.94  of  the  Kansas  Division,  measured  westward  from 
in  Kansas  City. 

The  tracks  of  both  these  divisions  are  in  excellent 
ditches  sufficient,  the  road-beds  well  raised  and  levele( 
and  rails  accurately  and  firmly  laid.  There  is,  however, 
want  of  proper  ballast,  materials  for  which  the  countr; 
niph.  The  bridges,  culverts,  workshops  and  equipments, 
and  rolling  stock  are  in  excellent  order.  In  the  exten 
in  Omaha  there  are  ample  means  of  maintaining  the  ne 
of  rolling  stock;  and  the  branch  establishments  at  Ai 
ver.  Grand  Island,  North  Platte,  Cheyenne,  Eawlins,  an( 
well  located  and  equipped  to  make  all  the  repairs  thi 
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necessary  along  the  roads.    Their  baildiags  are  sabstantial  and  com- 
niodions 

Daring  the  year,  13,810  tons  of  steel  rails,  making  145  miles  of  track, 
and  S35  tons  of  iron  rails,  making  6  miles  of  track,  were  laid  in  the 
Union  Division,  at  a  total  cost  of  $122,634;  and  425,648  cross-ties 
were  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $237,704.  Also,  the  sum  of  $172,405  was  ex- 
pended in  repairing  the  bridges  of  the  division. 

In  the  Kansas  Division  11,606  tons  of  steel  rails,  making  120  miles  of 
track,  and  615  tons  of  iron  rails,  making  7  miles  of  track,  were  laid,  at  a 
cost  of  $141,428;  and  137,406  cross-ties  wer6  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $87,215. 
The  sum  of  $54,825  was  expended  in  repairing  bridges. 

The  company  owned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  351  engines,  300  passen- 
ger cars,  including  38  Pallman,  and  6,250  freight  cars,  besides  steam 
shovels,  snow-plows,  &c. 

Twenty-three  million  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  have  been  received  from  the  sale  of  lands 
granted  by  the  Government,  the  average  price  being  $2.54  per  acre. 
Seven  milliou  fifty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  acres,  valued 
at  $14,004,270,  were  still  unsold  at  the  end  of  the  year  1880. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  company  is  exhibited  by  the  following 
statements : 

Capital  ttock  and  funded  deht  Union  Paoifio. 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 
[Pkr  Talne  of  shares,  $100.] 


Aatboriied  by  law  or  charter.. 
Amonnt  oatataodlng 


Kaiaber 
of  shares. 


010,000 
608,005 


Value. 


*ei,  000, 00* 
eo,  808,500 


FtTNDEO  DEBT. 


First  mortgage,  tTnios  DiTision 

Land  grant,  union  DiTision 

SlnlclDg  fund,  ITnion  DiTision 

Sinking  fund,  reeistored.  Union  Division  . . . 

Omaha  Bridge,  Union  Division 

Collateral  tmst  0  per  cent..  Union  Division. 

Eastern  Division^^ansas  Division 

Middle  Division,  Kansas  Division 

Denver  Extension,  Kansas  Division  

Leavenworth  Branch,  Kansas  Division 

Consolidated  mortgage  Kansas  Division 

Income,  Kansas  Division 

Income  anbordinated,  Kansas  Division 

Ohejenne  Branch,  Kansas  Division 

Denver  Extension,  coupon  certifloatee 

Leavenworth  Branch,  oonpon  certificates... 

Trust  fives,  coupon  certificates 

Tiustflves,  registered 

Omaha  Bridge  renewal 


Total. 


Coapon  or 

registered 

Dond. 


C 
C 
C 
R 
0 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
S 
C 


Bate  of 
interest 

per 
annam. 


Date  of 


Percent 
0 

7 
8 
8 
8 
0 
0 
6 
0 
7 
6 
7 
7 
7 
0 
0 

s 
s 

6 


1860-1889 
1867-1869 
1873 
1873 
1871 
1879 
1865 
1860 
1869 
li*60 
1879 
1866 
1866 
1869 
1874 
1874 
1888 
1883 
18^ 


Term, 
years. 


Amoant. 


.10  *27, 229,000  00 
20  2,03«,e00  00 
20  U,  377, 000  00 
20  1  1, 971,  000  00 
1, 519,  000  00 
4, 4»,  000  00 
2,240,000  00 
4.063.000  00 
6, 242, 000  00 
18,000  00 
14,855,000  00 
45,950  00 
03,250  00 

e,  000  00 


il 


St]  so 

4,552,000  00 

1^000  00 

291. 000  00 


sLoag^mso 


•  Inoladlng  (613,000,  held  in  Denver  extension  trust. 
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Revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1886k 

RRYENUB. 

Earnings '118,004,831  73 

ProfltH  on  bonds  of  other  companies 707,280  72 

Dividends  on  stocks  of  other  companies 352,222  00 

Interest  on  bonds  of  other  companies 687,780,66 

Profits  on  miscellaneons  investments 39,464  53 

Interest  on  miscellaneous  investments..... 353,671  99 

Beceiptsof  the  land  department 2,573,045  62 

Miscellaneons  laud  receipts 13,015  93 

Interest  repaid  on  Kansas  Pacific  consolidated  mortgage 1|  113, 600  00 

Profit  and  loss 96,887.7« 

Total 24,141,740  96 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  expenses 10,283,425  57 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 2,517,371  67 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt 2,680,359  58 

Discount  and  interest  (floating debt) 67,223  96 

Losses  on  miscellaneous  investments 76,403  68 

Company's  sinking  fund  requirements 591,965  00 

New  construction , t606,891  34 

New  equipment 785,216  28 

Adjustment  old  construction  accounts... 3,964  42 

Expenses  of  the  land  department {1,392,337  S3 

Premium  on  bonds  redeemed 56,828  35 

Due  United  States $949  779  62 

Total 20,011,766  98 

Surplus 4.129,973  98 

Vomforative  ttatement  of  the  Jinandal  condtUon  of  the  Union  Paafie  BoMieay  Company 

December  31,  1886-1885. 


UABiums. 


Firat-morteaKe  bonds 

iDtereat  on  game,  due  and  Mcrned 

Interent  on  same,  aeomed— not  di|e  . . . . 

Onited  States  sniisidj  bonds 

luterest  on  same  paid  by  United  States. 

Otber  funded  debt 

Interest  on  8ame,dne  and  unpaid 

Interest  on  same^  aeomed— not  doe 

Dividends  nnpaid 

Bills  payable . 

Aooonnts  payable 

Pay-rolls  anavoachers 

Called  bonds 


Total  debt.. 
Capital  stock 


Total  stock  and  debt . 


Tear  ending 
Beoember  31, 


$40, 70S,  000  00 

1, 060, 300  00 

160,  lU  B8 

33, 638,  512  00 

38, 130, 481  02 

1140,660,127  50 

202,244  24 

689, 377  S9 

09,807  27 


294, 03*  00 

8, 892,  748  22 

96,000  CO 


169,499,747  31 
60, 888,  600  00 


220,368,2^81 


Year  endinfc 

December  81, 

1885. 


t41,437, 

1,060, 

171, 

33, 539, 

36, 118, 

40, 620, 

202, 

602, 

71 

4,115, 

483, 

2,828, 

50, 


000  00 
780  00 
324  88 
512  00 
110  30 
682  50 
237  90 
778  97 
878  02 
000  00 
079  48 
075  25 
000  00 


161, 200. 459  40 
60,868,500  00 


222,068,859  40 


Differenee. 


Inoreaae  or 
decrease. 


Decrease  . 
Decrease  . 
Decrease  . 


Increase.. 
Increase.. 
Increase . . 
Decrease  . 
Decrease . 
Decrease  . 
Decrease  . 
Inoreaae.. 
Increase.. 


Netdeoreaae. 


Decrease 


Antount. 


$731,  OWM 

480  09 

S,Z10M 


2,012,37«7t 

12«,445«> 

•  34 

1S,4M«« 
2,07«TC 

«,ii5,oeoo« 

189,  043  as 

1,  IM,  670  97 

46,000  M 


1.700l7»0* 


J,700,TU«( 


*  Exceeds  company's  statement  by  $198,098.14,  earnings  fitna  Pnllman  cars. 

t  Less  thekn  company's  statement  by  $588,697.22,  constmction  of  Omaha  bridge  not  being  "new  eao- 
stmotion." 

;  Inclndlne  $1,118,600  paid  by  trustees  of  Kansas  Paolflo  consolidated  mortgage  to  the  eompaay  ta 
be  used  in  tne  payment  of  intereat  on  the  bonds,  and  which  sum  is  shown  as  "  levenae." 

j)  Exceeds  company's  statement  by  $141,746.82. 

fl  $013,000  Denver  extension  bonds  held  in  tnut  are  dedacted  by  company  from  fuoded  debt 
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Comparative  statement  of  the  finanoial  condition  of  the  Union  Paoifie 
December  31,  1886-1885— Continued. 


Cost  of  road,  flxtnrea,  and  equipment.. 

Land  contracts,  land  ca«b,  &u 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  baud 

Cash  on  hand 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by 

company , 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Hisoellaneous  investments 

Advances  payable  in  stocks  and  bonds 
SlaUnx  fund  in  bands  of  trustees— com- 

Bulsreoeivable 

Accoonts  receivable 

I)ne  flrom  other  companies  on  account 
of  traffic 

Bepaid  the  United  States,  unsettled  ac- 
counts, &o 

Total 

Surplus — 


Tear  endbiK 

December  31, 

1886. 


1161, 283,  (88  21 

18,  «M,  518  67 

2,880,218  35 

80«,4S7  90 

768,638  33 

38,746^437  70 

7SS,  749  03 

5,697,670  44 

94.48eK3 

451,133  84 

4,831,775  48 

208,318  01 

23,450,727  56 


257,592,821  23 


37,224,573  92 


Year  endlns 

December  31, 

1886. 


tlS9, 29«,  018  95 

18,159,289  81 

1,683,432  02 

725,887  15 

2.313,918  60 

42,448,776  76 

680,800  63 

3,415,280  SO 

692,920  62 

354,300  00 

3,425,077  11- 

130,422  30 

20,950,896  27 


254,180,010  81 


32,111,05141 


Increi 
decn 


Tncrea 
Increa 
locrea 
Increa 

Deoret 
Decrei 
Increa 
Increa 

Deorei 
Increa 
Increai 

Increa 

Increai 


Net  In 


Increa 


In  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company's  statement 
for  the  year  1885,  those  of  the  Omaha  Bridge  were  not 
in  the  statement  of  those  earnings  made  in  this  offic< 
eluded.  Becaase  in  its  October  term  1875,  the  Supreme 
that  the  initial  point  of  the  "aided"  road  is  on  the  ea 
Missoori,  and  that  the  bridge  consequently  is  a  part  ( 
road,  the  whole  of  which,  "  including  the  bridge,  is  to 
connected  and  continuous  line."  And  in  its  October 
court  decided  that  the  net  earnings,  for  5  per  cent,  of  ^ 
pany  is  liable  to  account,  "  must  be  regarded  as  embracii 
lugs  and  income  derived  by  the  company  from  the  railrc 
all  the  appendages  and  appurtenances  thereof,  includii 
bridge  at  Omaha,  its  cars  and  all  its  property  and  apparal 
connected  with  its  railroad." 

The  company  also  omitted  the  earnings  of  its  Pulk 
statement  of  last  year,  but  they  were  included  in  thai 
because  those  cars  are  included  by  the  Supreme  Court  ii 
company's  property,  the  earnings  of  which  are  liable  fo 
the  Government,  viz,  •  •  •  « its  cars  and  all  its  pr 
paratus  legitimately  connected  with  its  railroad."  Th 
pealed  to  you,  who  sustained  this  ofSce.  The  company  I 
case  before  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Under  the  authority  of  your  decisions  last  year,  both 
are  included  in  the  following  accounts. 

In  its  accounts  of  new  construction  the  company  ii 
penditures  on  the  Omaha  Bridge.    But  the  opinion  o 
INT  87  V  2 73 
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Gourt  on  the  subject  is  that  ''the  expenses  chargeable  to  earnings  in- 
clude the  general  expenses  of  keeping  np  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany, and  all  expenses  incurred  in  operating  the  works  and  keeping 
them  in  good  condition  and  repair ;  whilst  expenses  chargeable  to  cap- 
ital include  those  which  are  incurred  in  the  original  construction  of  the 
works,  and  in  the  subsequent  enlargement  and  improvement  thereof 
The  work  on  this  bridge  has  made  an  enormous  ''enlargement"  The 
original  structure  had  a  single  raifroad  track;  the  present  one  has  two, 
and  two  carriageways,  also  new  stone  piers  and  abutments. 

Estimate  of  the  amounts  due  the  United  States  hy  the  Union  Paeiflo  BaUway  Companjffor 

the  sear  1886. 

UmON  DIVISIOK. 

United  States: 

Passenger 182,357  44 

Freight 135,449  97 

Mail 460,819  81 

Expieaa 743  67 

Telegraph 977  38 

■■ $680.348  27 

.Commercial: 

Faaseoger* , 2,733,313  04 

Extra  baggage 43,725  2R 

Freight 7,780,503  82 

Company  freight 471,546  88 

Express 316,689  35 

Telegraph 8,059  15 

Car  service,  balance 8,419  59 

Rent  of  bnildings  and  track 75,542  00     • 

Train  and  station  pririleges 36,019  00 

Miscellaneoos 86,015  43 

11,542,833  54 

Total  earnings 12,223,181  81 

BXPSaSBS. 

Condaoting  transportation 1,605,821  26 

Maintenance  of  way 1,322,306  67 

Motive  power 2,118,470  37 

Maintenance  of  cars 673,867  94 

Oeneral expenses  and  taxes 1,134,386  92 

Intereston  first-mortgage  bonds 1,633,740  00 

New  conatrnction 544,808  20 

New  equipment 442,197  03 

Total  expenses 9,475,596  39 

Net  earnings 2,747,583  42 

Twenty-flve  per  cent,  eqnals 686,895  Ki 

*  Exceeds  amonnt  reported  by  company  f  150,977.63,  income  from  Pullman  sleeping- 
cars.    Earnings  apportioned  on  basis  of  sleepinjf-oar  mileage. 
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D0>  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Fiveper  cent,  of  net  earnings $137,379  17 

One-balf  of  amoant  of  GoTornment  transportation 340, 174  1! 

Applicable  to  interest  account 

One-half  of  amount  of  (Jovernment  transportation  ....        340, 174  1' 

Applicable  to  sinking  fund 

Total 

KANSAS  DIYISION— AIDED  ROAD. 
BABRINGS* 

United  States: 

Passengers 5,830  6J 

Freight 10,742  » 

Mail 68,781  2J 

Express 101  7( 

Commercial : 

Passenger* 1,043,665  W 

Freight >....  2,769,268  9( 

Extrabaggage 11,812  T 

Company  freight 73,410  5! 

Express 82,098  31 

Miscellaneons 34,958  5! 

Total  earnings 


Condaoting  transportation 530,402  3( 

Maintenance  of  way -. 488,358  & 

Motive  power 589,139  7( 

Maintenance,  of  cars 198,388  6! 

General  expenses  and  taxes 319,754  8! 

New  constraction 19,317  9i 

New  equipment 168,831  4( 

Total  expenses 

Net  earnings ' , 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings 

DUB  THE  DarrSD  STATES. 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings , 

One-half  of  the  amonnt  of  Government  transportation 


10TAL  DUE  FBOM  VmOE  PACmC  BAILWAT  COMPANT. 

Account  of  Union  Division....^ ^ 

Acconntof  Kansas  Division 

Total , 

*  Exceeds  amonnt  reported  by  company  $25,993.22  income  from  Pa 
cars.    Earnings  apportioned  on  basis  of  sleeping-oar  mileage. 
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Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses  Vecemher  31,  1886  and  18c5. 
[Aided  portion.] 


IAEHIKG8. 


TTuitodSUtes: 

Pa«BeDger 

Freight.... 

MaU 

Express 

Telegraph 

Extra  baggage  . 


Commeroial: 

Paasenger 

Freight 

Extra  baggace. . . . 
Company  freight . 

Express 

Telegraph ,. 

Uisoellaneons . . .. 


Total  earnings. 


KXPIHSE8. 


Condnctiag  transportation 

Maintenance  of  way 

Motive  power 

Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

Interest  on  tirst-mortgage  bonds. 

New  constroction 

New  equipment 


Total  expenses . 
Not  earnings 


1886. 


$88,188  09 

146, 192  93 

529,601  10 

845  37 

977  38 


765,  804  87 

3, 765, 978  51 

10,549.772  72 

55,538  05 

544, 957  4t 

398,787  72 

2, 050  IS 

240, 954  54 


16,323,852  97 


2,130,223  62 

1,810,665  31 

2, 707. 610  07 

872, 250  63 

1,454,141  74 

1,  633,  740  00 

564, 126  12 

611,  028  40 


1885. 


«80,442  82 

161,695  21 

522,712  57 

695  16 

2,752  95 

l2  18 


768,  310  89 

3,543,131  28 

10,468,797  39 

48,400  18 

504,338  43 

445, 358  40 

12,518  28 

239, 917  08 


16,030,77193 


1, 915, 216  05 
1,897,764  95 
2,448,990  66 

726, 144  OS 

1.  393, 990  53 

1,63:<,740  00 

22,401  14 

154, 847  67 


Increase. 


»7.745  27 


6,888  53 
150  21 


222,847  23 

80,975  33 

7,137  87 

40, 618  98 


293, 081  04 


Decreaae. 


#15,502  28 


1,775  57 
12  18 


2,506  08 


46, 570  68 

10,459  13 

1.037  46 


221,007  67 
412.900  86 
258,619  41 
146,112  58 
60, 151  21 


541,664  98 
456,180  82 


11.789,79198       9,093,165  05 


2.096,636  93 


4, 531,  060  99       6,  337,  616  88 


1,803,555  89 


Eeports  of  the  Treasury  Departmeut  sliow  settled  accoants  and 
money  paid  into  the  Treasury  December  31,  1886,  as  amounting  to 
$-J2,003,056.79,  or  $456,670.77  less  than  the  amonnt  claim(fti  by  the 
company,  as  follows: 

Trauoportation  applied  to  interest  account |14, 64!2, 836  47 

Cash  payments  applied  to  interest  account 438, 409  58 

Total  interest  account  .» i... $15,081,248  05 

Trau8x>ortation  applied  to  sinking-fund  account $4, 9*27, 302  67 

Cash  payments  applied  to  siniting.fand  account 1, 421, 714  46 

Accumulated  interest  on  sinking-fund  investments 572,891  61 

Total  sinking-fund  account 6,921,806  74 

Total  credits  December  31,  1886 22,003.056  79 

Amount  of  credits  claimed  by  the  company 22,459,727  56 

Difference 456,670  77 

In  my  report  of  last  year,  reference  is  made  to  the  allowance  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  of  constructive  mileage  to  its  branches, 
and  to  the  fact  that  examination  had  been  made  by  the  accoantants  of 
this  o£Qce  to  ascertain  how  much  such  allowances  afi'ect  the  net  earnings 
of  the  aided  portion  of  that  road.  But  the  moltiplicity  of  acouoots  of 
the  very  extensive  system  made  it  impracticable  to  carry  the  investigs- 
tioa  beyond  the  bosiness  of  one  month,  that  of  Jaly,  1885.    The  flgnres 
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below  show  the  effect  of  these  allowances  on  the  earnings  c 
road  in  tliat  time: 


■ 

On  the  baste 
ofoonstmct' 
It*  mileage. 

Ontbebai 
ofaotaal 
mileage. 

innoB  Diviuoa. 

$gS,0li7  88 
312,817  72 

»87,386< 
820,046 

Freight 

Total 

3»7,905  10 

416, 132 

KAXBAS  DIVI6I0II. 

(Between  Kansas  City  and  the  394th  mile  post] 
Paasencer 

17,  OSS  48 

«2,os«oe 

10,297 
70,4S« 

Freight 

Total 

7B,U1  S4 

80,753 

Total  for  both  diTtoions ^... 

477,016  64 

606,186 

The  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bail  way  Company,  at 
promised,  on  the  7th  of  February  of  this  year,  "  to  have  1 
kept  in  such  a  manner  as  hereafter  to  show  the  proceeds 
all  and  each  of  sach  allowances." 

Union  Pacifto  Sailway  igstcm — Conttruetive  mileage  aJUmanct 


Passenger. 


Union  Paet^  RaUway. 


TTnlon  DiTision : 
Bridge 


Sast  of  Cheyenne,  for  each  mile  carried . . 

West  of  Cheyenne,  for  each  mile  carried . 

nsas  Division',  for  each  mile  carried 

Leavenworth  Branch,  for  each  mile  carried. . . 
Denver  Pacific,  for  each  mile  earned 


50  cents  per  passenger. . 


1  mile  Is  allowed 

1|  miles  are  allowed.. 

1  mile  is  allowed 

do 

1)  miles  are  allowed  . 


AvaeUiary  Una. 

Colorado  Central : 

Jaleshnrg  Branch,  for  each  mile  carried 

Broad  itange,  for  each  mile  carried 

Karrownnice,  for  each  mile  carried 

Denver  and  Bonlder  Valley,  for  each  mile  carried  . . 
Denver  and  Middle  Park,  for  each  mile  carried  . . . . 
Denver,  Sonth  Park  and  Pacific : 

East-bound,  for  each  mile  carried 

West-bonnd.  for  each  mile  carried 

Echo  and  Park  City,  for  each  mile  carried 

Georgetown,  Breckenridge  snd  Leadville,  for  each 

mile  carried. 
Golden,  Bonlder  and  Cariboo,  for  each  mile  carried. 
Ureeley,  Salt  Lake  and  Pacific,  for  each  mile  carried . 


Jnnction  City  and  Fort  Keartiey,  for  each  mile  car- 
ried. 

Kansas  Central,  for  each  mile  carried 

Laramie,  North  Farli  and  Pacific,  for  each  mile  car- 
ried. 

Lawrvnce  and  Emporia,  for  each  mile  carried 

Montana  Railway,  for  each  mile  carried 

Uarysville  and  Bine  Valley,  for  each  mile  carried . 

Omaha,  Niobrara  and  Black  Hills,  for  each  mile  car- 
ried. 

Oregon  Short  Line,  for  each  mile  carried 

Salina  and  Sonthwestem,  for  each  mile  carried 

Salt  Lake  and  Western,  for  each  mile  carried 

Solomon  Bailnad.  for  each  mile  carried 

Utah  and  Northern,  for  each  mile  carried 

Omaha  and  Repnblican  Valley,  for  each  mile  carried 


Local  rates 

H  miles  are  allowed  . 

Local  rates 

li  miles  are  allowed  . 
Local  rates 


Jo 

2  miles  are  allowed. 

do 

Local  rates 


.do. 


1|  miles  are  allowed  . 


H  miles  are  allowed  ... 


Local  rates  . 
do 


1|  miles  are  allowed 

Ij  miles  are  allowed  ... 
Local  rates  are  allowed 
H  miles  are  allowed 


do 

do 

Local  rates  are  allowed 

1)  miles  are  allowed 

li  miles  are  allowed 

li  miles  are  allowed  .... 


3ceni 
*4p< 
lmU< 
Umi 
ImU. 

I}mi 


Umi 

Local 
Umi 
Local 


2  mill 
Local 


Broai 
nai 
rat 

Umi 

3  mil 

Umi 

Um< 
IJ  mi 
Loca 
U  ml 

liml 
Uml 
£oca 
Uml 
Uml 
liml 


1158    REPORT  OP  THE.  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 
CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  was  leased 
for  ninety-nine  years  from  April  1, 1885,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany of  Kentucky,  and  is  operated  by  that  company.  The  accountants 
of  this  office  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Central  Pacific 
carefully  in  Ban  Francisco  in  the  second  half  of  Jnne.  I  inspected  the 
road  and  its  principal  branches  in  Jane  and  July. 

This  property,  including  track,  road-bed,  bridges,  culverts,  station 
buildings,  workshops  and  tools,  was  in  excellent  condition,  the  ditches 
are  ample,  the  road-bed  well  raised,  and  the  ties  and  rails  accorately  and 
firmly  laid.  In  the  extensive,  well-equipped  shops  at  Sacramento  any 
work  can  be  done  a  first-class  railroad  can  require,  and  those  at  Carliu 
and  Wadsworth  are  well  placed  and  equipped  to  make  repairs  becoming 
necessary  on  the  road.    There  is  a  good  library  at  each  station. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  236  engines,  321  passenger  cars,  and 
4,463  freight  cars,  besides  construction  cars,  snow-plows,  sweepers,  &c 

The  company  has  acquired  by  patent  2,402,384  acres  of  land,  and  sold 
2,086,584  acres,  and  has  received  from  all  sales  $7,318,478.  There  are 
still  315,800  acres  owned. 

The  length  of  the  aided  road  from  Ogden  to  San  Jos6  is  858.87  miles; 
but  so  much  of  it  as  lies  south  and  west  of  Sacramento  is  not  in  the 
route  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  by  the  unaided  road  from  Sacramento 
through  Benicia,  not  only  49.88  miles  the  shorter,  but  with  no  sensible 
grade,  while  the  longer  and  aided  road  crosses  a  range  of  hills  which 
have  summits  more  than  700  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  completion  of  the  California  and  Oregon  BaUroad,  and  acqui- 
sition by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  of  the  Oregon  and  Oalifomii 
Bailroad,  nearly  finished,  by  opening  a  route  from  Portland  to  tbf 
Central  Pacific,  promise  to  increase  the  business  of  the  latter  greatlj. 
It  is  295  miles  from  the  northern  terminus  of  the  California  and  Oregoo 
Boad  to  Boseville,  where  it  joins  the  Central  Pacific  by  its  easten 
branch,  and  300  from  that  terminus  to  Davis,  where  its  western  braoch 
meets  the  Central  Pacific.  The  two  branches  join  at  Tehama,  105  miks 
from  Boseville  and  110  from  Davis. 

Like  the  Union  Pacific,  this  company  owns  and  operates  Pallmaa 
sleeping  cars,  but  does  not,  like  that  company,  include  their  eamiogt 
in  "  income  from  investments  outside  of  the  system,"  but  from  the  Ik- 
ginning  added  them  to  those  of  their  ordinary  passenger  cars,  without 
suggestion  or  prompting. 

In  the  repairs  of  track,  inclnding  materials,  the  sum  of  $313,75218 
was  expended  during  the  year,  and  that  of  $24,105.21  in  the  repair  of 
bridges. 

The  construction  of  new  sidings  and  spurs  cost  $15,234.41 ;  of  sec- 
tion, cook,  and  fhel  houses,  $566.69 ;  additions  to  corrals,  $841.97.  For 
land  for  the  stations  at  Humboldt,  Bye  Patch,  and  Beno,  $14,142.5$ 
were  paid. 
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In  the  company's  report  the  sum  of  $3,393.16  for  machinery  and  tools 
in  shops  was  charged  to  new  construction,  and  that  of  $27,600.49,  for 
the  same  objects,  to  operating  expenses. 

Capitat  $to<it  and  funded  d«bt  of  the  Central  PaeMo  BailToad  Company,  December  31, 1866. 

CAPITAI.  STOCK. 
IPu  TElne  of  aluuva,  $100.] 


Aathorizad  by  Uw  or  charter 

Total  iasaed 

Amoantootstandlilg,  inoladlog  (724,600  held  in  tnut  for  company* 
Inoreaae  daring  the  year 


ITiimber  of 
sharea. 


1,000,000 

680,000 

080,000 

53,912 


Amoont. 


1100,000,000 

08,000,000 

88,000,000 

5,881,200 


*  On  aeconnt  of  eonatmction  of  California  and  Oregon  Divialon,  from  Delta  to  Oregon  boundary 
ine. 

F0XDSD  DEBT. 


Deaignation  of  lien. 


Conpon 
orreg- 
iatered. 


Bate  of 

interest  per 

annum. 


Dateof  issne. 


Term 
yean. 


Amoont. 


Callfomia  State  aid 

Extended  to  Jolv  1,1888 

Central  Paoifle  first  mortgage  "  A  " 

Central  Pacific  first  mortgage,  "B,0,andD". 

Central  Pacific  first  mortgage  "E" 

Central  Paciflo  first  mortgage,  "F,  O,  H, 

•     andP' , , 

Western  Pacific  (old  issae) 

Western  Pacific  first  mortgage  "A  and  B" . 

California  and  Oregon,  "A?' 

California  and  Oregon  Oirision,  "B".... 
San  Franoisco,  Oalland  and  Alameda. .... 

San  Joaqoin  v^ey 

Land  grant,  first  mortgage ., 

Land  grant,  second  mortgage 

Fif^.yearbondaof  1886 

Income 


Psresnt 


|No  interest. 
0 
6 
6 


July    1,18M 


20 


Jnly  1,18«5 
Jnly  1,1840 
Jan.    1, 1867 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jnly 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
Oct. 
Got. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Uay 


1,1868 
1,1865 
1,186S 
1,1868 
1,1872 
1,1870 
1, 1870 
1,1870 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1878 


Total. 


•281,000 
3,000 
2,905,000 
3,883,000 
3,997,000 

15,508,000 
111,000 
2,624,000 
6,000,000 
5,800,000 
687,000 
6,080,000 
4,670,000 
5,000,000 
1,373,000 
3,286,000 


61,607,000 
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1162    REPORT, OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

Statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Central  Paoifio  Railroad  Company /«r  the 
year  ending  Deoember  31,  1886. 

RKTXNUE. 

Earnings $15,066,801  43 

DiTidendB  on  stocks  of  other  companies 7,200  00 

Receipts  of  the  land  department 376,190  43 

Interest  on  sinking  fands  of  company 463,446  66 

Sacramento  River  steamer  earnings.... 138,810  CO 

Total 16,05«,448  58 

EZPENDITDRBS. 

Operating  expenses , 7,526,473  92 

Rentals  of  leased  lines 1,223,479  59 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds .w 1,671,180  00 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt 1,916,940  00 

Interest  on  other  debt 205,743  38 

General  and  legal  expenses,  and  taxes  on  lands 136,193  03 

Sacramento  River  steamer  expenses,  inclnding'taxea 147,715  66 

Sinking  funds  requirements — company 1,266,946  66 

New  constmction  ....' 111,082  36 

New  equipment 46,212  86 

Expenses  of  land  department 70,602  92 

Land  receipts  paid  trosteesof  land  mortgage ^ 367,614  43 

Dne  the  United  States.., '. 418,27156 

Total 15,098,456  36 

Surplus 953,992  16 

Comparative  statement  of  the  financial  oondilion  of  the  Central  Paoi/io  Bailroad  Compamf 

December  31, 1886-1885. 


UABiums. 

First-mortgage  bonds 

United  States  Bubsidr  bonds 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds,  accrued 
but  not  dne. 

Other  funded  debt 

Dividends  nnpald 

Bills  payable 

Acoonnts  payable,  paj-rolls,  and  vouchers 

Trustees  land-grant  mortgage 

Sinking  funds  uninvested 

Total  debt 

Capital  stock 

Total  stock  and  debt 

A88BTB. 

Cost  of  road  (including  Oregon  extension) 

Cost  of  equipment 

Keal  estate  other  than  road 

Shops  and  machinery 

Cash  on  hand • 

Company's  stocks  and  bonds  ovned  by 
company. 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Miscellaneous  investments 


Year  ending 
Sec.  31, 18g£ 


$27,853,000  00 
27,855,680  00 
30,970,497  01 

33,844,000  00 

9.263  00 

2,500  00 

883, 981  80 

1,413,381  18 

988,995  00 


Tear  ending 
Deo.  31, 1885. 


$27,853,000  00 
27, 855,  680  00 
29,299,156  21 

30, 411, 000  00 

12,837  00 

252,500  00 

2,231,703  53 

1, 107, 24«  75 

767  00 


123,  799,  277  79     119,  023,  890  49 
68,  000,  000  00       59,  275,  500  00 


191, 799, 277  79     178, 299, 390  49 


153,557,630  45 

8.529,838  84 

1,527,127  84 

2,393,961  62 

951,247  77 

724,500  00 

1,074,442  47 
651, 186  64 


Diffnence. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Increase.. 

Increase.. 
Decrease  . 
Decrease  . 
Decrease  . 
Increase.. 
Increase . . 


Amonnt. 


Increase. 
Increase . 


Increase . . 


142,307,327  02 

8,573,207  84 

1,516,045  21 

2.393,961  62 

7,234  86 


1,074,440  21 
651, 186  54 


Increase. 
Deoreaae 
Increase. 


Inoraase. 
Incraase. 


liicTeue. 


11.671.340  le 

8, 433. 060  W 

S,574M 

250, 000  0« 

l,367,7tlB 
306,114  11 
988. 128  •• 


4,77»vS87a» 
8, 724, 500  CO 


13,4aa.887  3l 


11,260,  an  41 

4S,«»«» 

u,oai> 


944,  oun 

724,5«»« 
346 
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Comparative  statenunt  of  ike  finaneial  eotidittom  of  the  Central  Paeifio  JBailroad  Company 
Deeember  31, 1886-1885— Continoed. 


Tear  ending. 
I>ec.31,imC 

|9,  543,  022  83 

261,485  14 
9,670,245  80 

756,992  16 

1,413,331  18 

1,116,657  95 

2.1,  500,  000  00 
7,  750,  000  00 

Tear  ending. 
Dec.  31, 1885. 

♦8,276,076  17 

317,596  M 
9;  251, 974  48 

744,973  42 

1,107,246  75 

1, 124, 128  55 

24, 000, 000  00 
7,760,000  00 

Difference. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Amount 

>mm— continoed. 
Sinking  fonds  in  liands  of  tmstees— com- 

TTnlted  States  transportation  and  sinking- 
fond  acconnta. 

Due  from  United  States,  unsettled  ae- 
oonnts. 

Tmstees  of  land  mortgage  for  redemption 
of  bonds. 

Land  contracts,  deferred  payments  on  time 
sale*. 

Farming  lands  unsold,  estimated  valne*. . . 

Water  front  in  San  Ftancisco,  Oakland, 

Increase.. 

Decrease  . 
Increase.. 

Increase.. 

Increase.. 

Decrease  . 

Decrease  . 

«1, 366, 946  68 

56,11180 
418,27156 

12,018  74 

306,114  43 

7,470  60 

500,000  00 

and  Sacramento. 

Total  Mntitn  .■- uj 

213,421,800  28 

209,  095,  399  57 

Increase . . 

14,826,400  00 

31,622,522  49 

30,796,009  08 

Increase.. 

826,513  41 

*  The  company  explains  in  its  report  tliat  "  on  account  of  conflioting  and  overlapping  grants,  ad- 
verse claims,  desert  lands,  and  lands  liable  to  be  lost  in  consequence  offatlure  to  pay  costs  of  survey, 
selection,  and  taxes,  &e.,  the  quantity  of  these  lands  to  accrue  and  their  value  cannot  be  closely  esti- 
mated."   It  is  very  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  above  eatimate  is  even  an  approximation. 

Comparative  etatement  of  earnings  and  expenaei  of  the  Central  Paeifie  Railroad  Company. 

r Aided  road,  800. 66  miles.) 


Tear  ending 
Deo.  31, 1886L 


Tear  ending 
Dec  31, 188& 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Amount. 


■ABimos. 

United  States: 

Passenger '. 

Freight 

Hail 

Commercial : 

Passenger 

Freight 

Express 

MlsceUiuieons 

Total  earnings 

Kxrixsis. 

Conducting  transportation 

MainteD<uice  of  way 

Motive  >iower.,.. 

Hainteuance  of  cars 

Qeneral  expenses  and  taxes 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes 
Interest  on  flrst-mortgage  bonds. ... 

New  construction 

If  ew  equipment 

Total  expenses , 

Ket  earnings 

Doe  the  tTnited  States 


611, 988  06 

26,863  93 

306,342  46 

l,9U,05ei6 

3,833,514  78 

104,827  60 

296,841  46 


912,990  37 

31,068  93 

298,882  09 

1,729,290  67 

3,550,142  86 

106, 404  18 

220,435  63 


Decrease 
Decrease  . 
Increase. 

Increase.. 
Increase . 
Decrease . 
Insreaae . 


6,523,434  45 


5,949,214  73 


Increase. 


528,049  66 
448,683  60 
1,251,697  29 
234,450  88 
893, 248  87 


628,049  41 
407,626  65 
1,067,422  78 
208, 074  51 
955,  908  41 


Increase. 
Increase . 
Increase. 
Increase. 
Decrease 


3,366,080  30 

1,671,180  00 

22,829  24 

1,802  63 


3, 167, 081  76 

1,671,180.00 

35,563  25 

211,840  75 


Increase . . 


Decrease 
Decrease 


5,051,892  17 


5,085,665  76 


1, 471,  542  28 


863,548  97 


418,271  58 


386,118  83 


Decrease 


Increase. 


Increase. 


«1,002S1 
4,705  00 
7,460  87 

214,765  49 

283.371  92 
1, 576  68 

75,905  83 


574,219  72 


25 
41,006  95 
184,274  51 
26,376  37 
62,659  64 


188,988  64 


12,734  01 
210,038  12 


33,773  59 


607,993  31 


32,152  73 
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1164    EEPOBT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR. 

EtUmate  ofammntd%e  to  ih«  United  States  from  {ke  Central  Pati^  Railroad  Compamgfor 

the  year  1886. 

(AUed  road.) 

XARNINQS. 
United  States: 

Passenger 111,988  06 

Freight  26,363  93 

Mail 306,342  46 

1344,694  45 

Commercial : 

Passenger .• 1,944,056  16 

y      Freiglit 3,833,614  78 

Express 104,827  60 

Sleeping-cars 160,669  19 

Extra  baggage 24,385  81 

Telegraph 30,000  00 

Miscellaneoos 81,286  46 

6,178,740-00 

Total  earnings 6,523,434  45 

EXPENSES. 

Condncting transportation 528,049  66 

Maintenance  of  way 448,633  60 

Motive  power 1,251,697  29 

Maintenance  of  cars 234,450  88 

General  expenses  and  taxes 893,248  87 

Total  operating  expenses  and  taxes 3,356,080  30 

3,167,354  15 
Dednct : 

Intereston  flist-mortgage  bonds..,. 1,671,180  00 

New  construction 22,829  24 

New  eqnipment 1,802  63 

1,695,811  87 

Net  earnings  (25  per  cent,  equals  $367, 885.57) 1,471,542  28 

DDE    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One-half  Oovemment  transportation  on  aided  line 172, 347  22 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings 73,577  11 

To  credit  of  interest  account 245,924  33 

One-half  Ooyemment  transportation  on  aided  line 172, 347  23 

To  credit  of  sinking-fund  account 172,347  23 

Total  for  the  year '. 418,271  56 

Beports  of  the  Treasary  Department  show  settled  accoants  and 
money  paid  into  the  Treasary,  December  31,  1886,  as  amonnting  to 
$9,463,317.60,  or  $963,920.61  less  than  the  amount  claimed  by  the  com- 
pany, as  follows : 

Transportation  applied  to  interest  account |5, 412, 097  70 

Cash  payments  applied  to  interest  aceoont 648,271  96 

Total  interest  account $6,060,369  66 
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BAILBOAD   ACCOUNTS.  1165 

Transportation  applied  to  sinking  fond  acconnt |2, 453, 401  49 

Cash  payments  applied  to  sinkiiig  fond  account 633, 992  48 

Aocnmnlated  interest  on  sinking  fn&d  inyestments 316, 553  97 

Total  sinking  fund  account |3,4<»,947  94 

Total  credits  December  31,  1886 9,463,317  60 

Amonnt  of  credit«  claimed  by  tbe  company* 10,487,238  11 

•- 

Difference 963,930  51 

CONDITION  OP  SINKING  FUND. 

The  sinking  fnnds  of  the  CTnion  and  Central  Pacific  companies  held 
by  the  Treasarer  of  the  United  States  December  31, 1886,  amounted  to 
$10,324,756.68,  the  Union  Pacific  having  to  its  credit  $6,921,808.74  and 
the  Central  Pacific  $3,402,947.94. 

•  The  premiam  paid  on  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific to  December  31, 1886,  amounted  to  $1,322,053.81  and  interest  re- 
ceived to  $572,891.61.  For  the  Central  Pacific  the  premiam  amounted 
to  $218,963.73  and  the  interest  to  $316,553.97. 

Since  the  creation  of  these  funds  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
made  the  following  investments  to  December  31, 1886 : 


Chanwter  of  bond*. 


TTnion  P»- 
oiflo. 


Central  Sa- 
ciflo. 


TotaL 


Fnnded  loan  of  1881,  5  per  cent,  extended  at  Speroent 

Fnnded  loan  of  JnlylZ,  1882,  at  8  per  cent 

Fnnded  loan  of  1907, 4  per  cent 

CorrenoyBives,  anbeid;  bonds 

Principal 

Law  8  per  cent,  bonds  redeemed 

Present  principal 

Preminmpaid 

Total  cost c 


«25«,450  00 

1,620,000  00 

A478,«S0  00 

791,000  00 


«73a,700  00 

1,220,000  00 

199, 100  00 

444,000  00 


*993,16O0O 
2,840,000  00 
4,«77,7S0  00 
l,28S,0CO00 


7,148,100  00 
1, 620,  000  00 


2,599,800  00 
1,761,800  00 


9.745,900  00 
8,881,800  00 


6,528^100  00 
1,322,053  81 


838,000  00 
2U^M3  7« 


«,  384, 100  00 
1,541,017  54 


6^848^153  81 


1,056,963  73 


7, 905,  U7  54 


Included  in  the  above  investments  for  the  Union  Pacific  are  $260,000, 
invested  August  30, 1886,  in  the  4  per  cent,  funded  loan  of  1907  at  a 
premiam  of  $68,575,  and  $430,000  invested  December  11, 1886,  in  United 
States  currency  sixes  (subsidy  bonds)  at  a  premiam  of  $133,868.75. 

There  remained  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  uninvested  De- 
cember 31, 1886,  the  following  amounts : 

Credit  of  the  Union  Pacific |73,654  93 

Credit  of  the  Central  Pacific 2,345,984  21 

Total 2,419,639  U 

*  Inolnding  |756,993.12  mtsettled  acooonts  on  non-idded  road. 
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1166         BEPOBT  OF   THE  SECBETABT   OF   THE  nTTEBIOB. 
SIOUX  CITT  AND  PAOIFIO  BAILBOAD  OOMFAmr. 

The  mileage  of  this  company  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  107.42. 
There  are  now  61  miles  of  steel  rails  in  the  track,  an  increase  of  13 
miles  daring  the  year.  Additioos  have  also  been  made  to  the  fencing 
and  to  the  telegraph  line.  There  has  also  been  a  little  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  track,  made  by  putting  in  more  new  ties  and  keep- 
ing better  drainage,  bat,  as  there  has  been  no  ballast  ased,  it  can  only 
be  a  temporary  improvement.  There  will  be  a  new  passenger  house 
baiit  at  California  Junction  in  place  of  that  destroyed  by  fire,  and  also 
some  enlargement  of  sidings  at  that  station. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  12  locomotives,  5  of  which  are  equipped 
with  Westinghouse  brakes ;  14  passenger  cars,  all  of  which  have  West- 
inghouse  brakes  and  Miller  platforms  and  couplers ;  90  box,  20  stock, 
46  flat,  12  caboose,  and  40  miscellaneous  cars  in  road  repair  service. 

The  company  received  from  the  Government  a  grant  of  land  amount- 
ing to  41,398.23  acres,  which  was  sold  in  bulk  April  16, 1876,  to  the 
Missouri  Valley  Land  Company  for  $200,000. 

linaneial  eondilion  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  Deoember  31,  1886. 

UABIUTLES. 

First-mortgage  bonds (1, 688, 000  00 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds .'         98,190  00 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 1,628,320  00 

Interest  on  same,  paid  by  United  States 1,806,344  69 

Dividends  unpaid !f,%7  51 

Pay-rolls  and  Yoachers 61,524  46 

Total  debt 5,215,236  68 

Capital  stock 2,068,400  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 7,283,636  68 

ASSETS. 

Boad,  fixtores,  and  equipment 5,537,733  68 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 64,035  30 

Cash 15,947  56 

Dne  from  the  United  States 140,984  26 

Accounts  reoeirable 54,770  34 

Due  firom  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic 10,365  35 

Total  assets .-. 5,823,836  49 

Deficit 1,450,800  19 
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1168         EEPOBT   OP   THE   SECRET ABY  OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

CENTRAL  BRANCH  UNION  PAOIPIO  BAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  sabsidized  line  extends  from  Atchison,  Kans.,  to  Waterville,  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  It  is  leased  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  is  operated  by  that  company  in  connection  with  the  extensions 
west  from  Waterville,  making  a  division  of  406  miles,  one  branch  termi- 
nating at  Lenora,  another  at  Stockton,  Kans.  Some  improvements  have 
been  made  in  station  baildings  and  in  the  track,  steel  rails  being  laid 
throughout  the  main  line,  and  nearly  5  miles  more  being  ballasted  with 
stone.  There  have  been  more  fences  put  up,  and  the  whole  property 
seems  in  somewhat  better  condition  than  it  was  last  year,  except  in  the 
Atchison  shops  and  yard,  which  were  no  better  than  in  1885;  but  new 
baildings  and  enlargement  of  the  yard  were  to  be  commenced  this  year. 

The  rolling  stock  is  in  gidod  working  order,  but  no  increase  has  yet 
been  made. 

This  company  received  from  the  Government  245,000  acres  of  land. 
During  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886,  it  received  from  the  sale  of 
lands  (49,302.33,  and  there  are  outstanding  on  time  sales  $79,372.87. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  Deoemher  31, 

1886. 

UABLUTIES. 

l^st-moTtgage  bonds $1,600,000  00 

United  States  snbsidy  bonds 1,600,000  00 

Interest  on  United  States  subsidy  bonds 1,685,808  86 

Other  funded  debt v. 630,000  00 

Accounts  payable 120,670  90 

Total  debt 5,836,479  16 

Capitalstook 1,000,000  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 6,836,479  16 

ASSRT8. 

Boadand  fixtures $4,000,061  41 

Company's  stock  and  bonds  owned  by  company 15,400  00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 108,337  76 

Acoonnts  receivable 515,171  87 

Government  transportation  withhold 294,907  40 

Total  assets : 4,933,878  44 

Deficit 1,902,600  72 
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Amount  of  bond»  issued  in  aid  of  PeuAfio  BaiVroadtf  the  interest  paid  tkereon  bg  ike  Vnitei 
Slates,  and  the  amounts  repaid  by  ike  several  companies  to  December  31,  1886. 


Union  Pacific, 

Inolndinj; 
Kansas  Faciflo. 

Central  Pacific, 

including 
Western  Paoiac. 

Sionz  City 
and  Pacific. 

Ceatral  Branch 
Union  Paelfie. 

Priooipnl  of  bonds  laaued  by  tbe 

633,539,512  00 
38. 130, 481  02 

627,855,680  00 
30,970,497  01 

$1,628,320  00 
1,806,244  69 

61,600,000  00 

Interest  paid  theraon   by  tbe 
United  States 

1,885,808  21 

Total  debt 

71,668,903  02 

58,  828, 177  01 

3,434,564  69 

3,485,806  M 

Leas  ttansportatioo  services  per- 
formed and  money  paid  into  tbe 
Treasury: 
Transportation  applied  to  in- 
terest account 

14,642,838  47 

438,409  68 

4,927,202  67 

1,421,714  46 

572,891  61 

6,412,097  70 
648,27190 

2,452,40149 
633,992  48 
310,553  97 

209,269  71 

277,095(4 

Casb  payments  applied  to  in- 

6,926(1 

Transportation    applied    to 

Cash   payn^ents  applied   to 

Tntereat  on  sinking  fund  io- 

Total  credits 

22,003,056  79 

9,463,317  00  i            209,280  71 

284,0:2  55 

49,666,938  23 

49,362,859  41  |        8.225.294  98 

3,  201,  785  71 

Bzcess  of  interest  paid  by  United 
States  over  all  credits 

16,127,424  23 

1 
21,507,179  411         1.596.974  98 

1,001,785  71 

The  slow  rate  of  increase  of  the  siaking  fond  and  the  figures  of  the 
above  table  prove  that  existing  laws  are  inadequate  to  prodace  snms 
sufficient  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  subsidized  companies  to  the  Ooveni- 
ment;  and  judicious  new  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  provide  even 
for  the  annual  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the  interest  of  tbe 
subsidy  bonds. 

NOETHEEN  PACIFIC  BAILBOAO  OOMPANT. 

It  was  not  practicable  to  inspect  this  road.  The  mileage  operated 
is  as  follows : 

■unm. 

Main  line,  Ashland,  Wis.,  to  Taooma,  Wash 1,9BLI 

Pacific  Division,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  Portland,  Oreg , ....      141. 7 

Total  distance,  Ashland  to  Portland 1 2,183.< 

Branches  and  leased  lines 957.9 


Total  mileage 3,0eL5 

IJpou  the  completion  of  the  Cascade  Switchback,  the  company  wu 
enabled  to  carry  much  of  its  Pacific  coast  business  over  its  own  lines 
to  Tacoma,  thus  becoming  free  from  many  of  the  complications  insepi- 
rable  from  its  former  dependence  upon  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navi- 
gation Company.  More  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  track  is  now  laid  with 
steel;  that  on  the  mountain  grades  being  66  pounds  per  yard,  66.pomid 
rails  being  used  on  the  remainder  of  the  road.  The  average  nnmbe 
of  ties  is  nearly  2,700  per  mile.  More  than  one- half  of  the  road  is  now 
ballasted  with  gravel.    There  are  4.5  miles  of  double  track  and  420.1 
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RAILROAD  ACCOUNTS. 

miles  of  sidings.  The  rolling  stock  owned  and  in  use  i 
locomotives,  251  of  which  have  Westinghoase  train  l 
these  have  ten  drivers,  and  weigh,  ready  for  service,  t 
There  are  285  cars  of  all  kinds  used  in  the  passenger  an 
ice,  all  equipped  with  Westinghonse  train  brakes,  Millei 
platforms.  In  freight  service  there  are  9,517  cars,  2,573 
the  Westinghonse  train  brakes.  Tliere  are  ased  in  road 
1,172  cars. 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  received  by  this 
the  Government  by  patent  and  certification,  Decembei 
13,845,072.50,  of  which  5,977,060,99  acres  have  been  sold 
sales  the  company  has  received  $21,324,039.07,  and  there 
ing  on  time  sales  $3,758,836.63. 

Fi»aneial  condition  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  Dec 

LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds 

Other  funded  debt 

Interest  on  fnnded  debt 

Bills  and  acconnts payable ,... 

Pay-rolls  and  vonchers 

Trastees  land-grant  mortgage 

Net  land  sales  to  be  credited  to  property  acconnt 

Earnings  invested  in  equipment 

Accnmulated  sinking  fnnd 

Total  debt 

Capital  stock 

Total  stock  and  debt 

A88BTB. 

Road  and  iixtares '. -• 

Equipment 

Land  contracts  and  land  cash 

Fnel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 

Cash 

Company's  stock  and  bonds  owned  by  company 

Other  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 

Dne  from  the  United  Sta^s 

Sinking  fund  in  the  hands  of  trnstees 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 

Cash  in  bands  of  trustee  applicable  to  retirement  of  bonds. 

Suspense  accounts 

Total  assets 

flnrplus 
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REPORT   OF   TUE   8KCREVABT   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 


ComparaUve   gtatement  of  the  earnings  and  eij)tn$ei  of  lAe  Horthem  Pao^fiv  JMlrtad 

Company. 


TearendinK 
Sec.  31. 1686. 


Tear  endlne 
Dec.  31,1885. 


Difference. 


Inoraaaeor 
decrease. 


Acnoont. 


PaiiBeager. 

I'leiKht , 

Mall. 

Express 

Hiscellaneoaa. 


Total. 


SXPIKBES. 

Condnctini;  transportation. . 

Haiotonanceofway 

MottTeponer 

'  Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expeoaos  and  taxes. 


Total 

Ket  earnings 

AverOKe  miles  operated . 


(3, 023,  KG  ei 

8,(08)431  47 

340, 630  58 

2«g,eM  07 

89, 242  10 


12,820,5(173 


1,824,800  96 

1,378,781  47 

],«)£,  845  27 

692, 044  00 

641,842  47 


6.439,800  17 


5,  890, 2S1  56 


2,776.27 


*2, 872, 603  94 

7,  714, 634  66 

464,  S74  OS 

::46.  913  15 

50,975  06 


Increase.. 
Increase.. 
Decrease., 
Increase.. 
Increase.. 


«1S1.082  6; 

803,796  81 

115, 037  47 

11,741  K 

38.267  M 


11,349,700  86 


Increase. 


(T9,8S0t<7 


1.590,204  04 

1, 289. 002  82 

1,942,758  46 

674,271  30 

615,  6U  56 


6,012,409  14 


5,  337,  291  72 


2,603.11 


Increase. 
Increase. 
Decrease. 
Increase. 
Increase. 


234,102  02 
8a,  096  63 
M,4IS  1* 

117.772  61 
20,830  91 


Increase. 


426,891  61 


Inoreaae. 


Increase . 


552,  as*  M 
173.11 


OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  lines  operated  and  owned  by  this  company  are : 

lUles. 

East  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Ashland,  Oreg 342. 7ii 

Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Corvallis 96. 7S 

Branch,  Albany  Junction  to  Lebanon,  Oreg 11.60 

Total 451.(0 

♦ 

The  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  by  an  agreement  made  with 
this  company  and  the  Central  Pacific,  which  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  has  secured  the  control  of  the  Oref^on  and 
California,  so  that  the  gap  between  Ashland,  Oieg.,  and  the  Northern 
terminus  of  the  Central  Pacific  shall  be  completed  during  the  year  1887, 
and  the  whole  road  be  operated  by  the  Sonthem  Pacific  Company  as  a 
continuous  line  between  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  San  Francisco. 

Kearly  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole  track  is  uoV  laid  with  steel  rails 
weighing  56  pounds  per  yard.  The  ties  are  of  red  and  yellow  fir  and 
cedar,  averaging  2,640  to  the  mile.  There  is  abundance  of  coarse  and 
fine  gravel  upon  the  road,  of  which  good  use  has  been  made,  all  the 
lines  being  ballasted  except  34  miles. 

The  company  has  43  locomotives,  20  being  fitted  with  Westinghonse 
brakes,  42  cars  in  passenger  service,  2  only  being  without  Westing- 
house  brakes  and  Miller  platform  and  couplers;  593  freight  cars,  25 
of  which  have  Westinghonse  train  brakes,  and  218  cars  for  road  repair 
service.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  three  Pullman  sleeping  can 
leased. 
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1176    BEPOKT  OF  THE  8ECBETABY  OF  THE  INTEBIOR. 

'  Tbo  whole  namber  of  acres  of  land  patented  to  this  company  on 
December  31, 1886,  was  2,956,176.96,  of  which  it  has  sold  and  conveyed 
1,368,580.45,  and  yet  retains  the  title  to  1,587,596.51.  The  total  amount 
received  from  laud  sales  is  $4,771,448.21,  and  there  are  outstanding  oa 
time  sales  $912,140,37. 

Finaneial  condition  of  the  Chicago  and  Korthwettem  SaiUeay  Company,  December  31, 1886. 

UABIUnES. 

First-mortgage  bonds $66,954,500  00 

loterest  on  same 461,715  87 

Other  funded  debt ..'. 28,704,000  00 

814,999  18 

48,78850 

1,715,75109 

800,356  56 

219,124  00 

125,000  00 


Interest  9n  same 

Dividends  unpaid 

Pay-rolls  andvoucbers '. 

Dne  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic. 

Accoants  payable 

Land  notes ,... 


Total  debt , 99,244,235  80 

Capital  stock,  including  proprietary  companies 74, 976, 8Jj0  S3 


Total  stock  and  debt 174,221,056  W 


AS8RT8 

Eoad  and  fixtures - 142,478,805  67 

Equipment 24,269,077  95 

Beal  estate  other  than  road -. 200,000  00 

Land  contracto,  land  cash,&.e 1,696,000  00 

Fuel,  materia],  and  stores  on  hand 1,651,648  69 

Cash 3,495,220  39 

Company's  stock  and  bonds  owned  by  company 702,000  00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 16,387,002  14 

Due  from  the  United  States 156,570  00 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 1,186,999  23 


Total  assets 192,223,384  07 


Surplus 18,002,268  34 

Comparative  Btatement  of  the  earninge  and  expense*  of  the  Chicago  and  yorthweatem  Bail- 

way  Company. 


Paasencer 

Freight 

Mull.... 

Kxpreiw 

UisoellAneoiu  . 


Totid. 


IXFKXBE8. 

Coadncting  tniMportation .. 

Haintunnnce  of  way 

Motive  power 

Maintenance  of  oars  

General  oxpenaes  and  taxes  . 


ToUl. 


Net  eamincs . . 
Hilea  operated. 


Tear  ending 
Deo.  31,  im. 


«5, 843, 824  05 

It,  31)4,  M9  90 

483, 408  20 

382,080  48 

243,823  03 


26,348,847  21 


4,SU,Mt  38 

3,008,330.1:1 
4,427.642  00 
1,273,2:3  20 
1, 300,602  81 


14,324,786  44 


11,024,060  77 
4^01.'35 


Tear  endins 
Dec  31,  1885. 


t-^  482, 243  80 

17, 794,  937  45 

479,  Utj8  »4 

S8S,  108  74 

155,  679  67 


24, 301, 058  66 


3,974,l<'i5  74 
2, 952, 330  2:1 
4, 414, 653  US 
1,366,035  01 
1,215,943  80 


13,934,394  52 


1«,  368, 084  II 
3,049.06 


DiSbrence. 


Inoreaae  or 
decrease. 


Increase. 
Increase.. 
Increase. 
Decrease 
Increase. . 


Increase. 


Increase. . 
Increase.. 
InoMasu.. 
Decrease  . 
Increase. . 


Inoreaae. 


Increase.. 
Increase.. 


Amount. 


«3«i,<siaa 

599,71!  51 
4,379  2) 
«,U8  2« 
88.143  95 


1,047, 788  K 


.SI«,1»M 
56,600  10 
2,981(1 
93,422  35 
8«,«S8tt 


no,  391  99 


0B?,tNfl 
1.09S.9 


DvGoo 


sL 
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service,  and  1,196  miscelluieoas  can  used  in  the  road-repair  drpait- 
ment. 

There  have  been  added  in  niincMS  and  Nebraska  21  wles  of  eteami 
track, -making  the  totid  276  miles.  The  vhole  aaia  liae  ia  HlJanw  aad 
Iowa  is  nov  laid  with  steeL  Upon  the  ^Nebraska  aad  K^tw  Kms 
there  are  now  1,350  miles  of  steel  rails.  Thoe  has  beca  a  gemenl  im- 
provement made  upon  the  track  and  buildings,  as  veO  as  ia  tW  raai- 
bed.  Near  Holdredge  the  company  has  been  boming  ciaj  iafia  1 
which,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  seems  to  be  sadsfKtocy. 

This  compan.T.  including  the  various  rompiain  vitk  ' 
consolidated,  has  received  from  the  Govemaoit  2.7S1.TU.TT  aocs  af 
land,  of  which,  as  shown  by  the  last  annual  report  «f  tkis  < 
315.9S  acres  had  been  sold,  and  the  company  tibea 
acres.  Since  then  no  report  has  bera  received  fivaa  tke  eaafaaj  ml 
the  operations  of  its  land  department,  nor  of  its  i 

Cmmjf»r»lin  tUttwumt  *f  tht  t«i  uimft  mad  oftmaa  »f  tW  Oaeif . 


ascBxaHTT  as.2K«r:3 

Fyt«kl 1X3K.mHi  nsK^c 

Vail } 

Kin  11 ;  I,TS,ai  B  LTl^SMC 


T<f*d _     a«.73t«»ai     aiaK.^31 


OfitiiigtM'MM H.«a.«BIJ       U.«S.nB-1L 


*fil  III!  ill'il,!! —....-.-.- l£2KaS«6       CIB&^A 


4^«iM  xmme 


DCBr^rs  AXD  siorx  cur  KAiLKo.ii>  cmD'xsT. 

Tks  raadr  extendiag  fnm  Dobaqae.  fowa^  to  bvs  FaO^  ^ 
ikilesloag.  It  has  beca  operated  hj  the  Il&aim  Codzai. 
Coapany  since  October  1. 18ST,  aader  a  k«»  rsmnii;^  \*musx 
fi«a  that  date. 

Iheie  has  beea  BO  iaqpectkia  of  the  roai  tites  Tcac    Iba  ^ 
dws  not  own  any  eqaipaeat. 

It  has  receivetl  frna  the  United  States  a  gnu  of  Jl&dsr.di 
land,  bat  has  £ukd  to  repot  to  this  flttee  wfcK  afi^HRtaiB^  f 
been  Bode  of  it.    No  report  of  its 
this  offic«  lor  tke  y«ar  1S8S. 
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SAINT  JOSEPH  AND  GRAND  ISLAND  RAILROAD  OOMPANT. 

Inspection  of  this  road  was  made  in  July.  The  mileage  now  operated 
ia  320.70,  as  follows : 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Elwrood,  Kans.,  (bridge  over  Miasonri  Biyer  and  ap- 

proacbee) .68 

Elwood,  Kans.,  to  Union  Pacific  Railway  at  Qrand  Island.Nebr 250.^ 

Branch,  Fairfield,  Nebr.,  via  Satton,  to  Stromsbnrg  69.00 

The  track  has  been  kept  np  tolerably  well,  though  bat  little  ballast 
has  been  used.  Siqce  the  last  inspection  many  new  ties  have  been  pat 
in  tlie  track,  the  road-bed  has  been  improved  a  little,  and  the  old  iron 
rails  removed,  so  the  main  line  is  now  relaid  with  steel.  The  new  lines 
proposed  to  be  bailt  for  this  company  are  from  Fairfield  southwest  to 
Alma,  iN'ebr.,  about  75  miles,  and  from  McCool,  on  the  Stromsbnrg 
branch,  39  miles  from  Fairfield,  in  a  southerly  direction  about  40  miles, 
to  the  main  line  near  Fairbury,  Nebr. 

The  rolling  stock  has  been  kept  in  very  fair  condition,  and  has  been 
somewhat  increased. 

Mnanoial  condttiou  of  the  Saint  Joteph  and  Grand  liland  Jiailroad  CompaHy,  DeocMbcr 

31, 1886.. 

LIABILITIES. 

First  mortgage  bonds {6.956,000  00 

Interest  accrned,not  due f  0,000  00 

Other  funded  debt 1,701,  IPO  43 

Coupons  unpaid 44,850  00 

Kansas  City  and  Omaha  Railroad  Company,  subscription 263, 200  00 

Accounts  payable 31,071  99 

Total  debt 9,146,308  43 

Capital  stock 4,600,000  00 

Total  stock  and  debt 13,746,308  4S 

ASSETS. 

Cost  of  road  and  fixtures 13,188,841  36 

Cash  on  baud  and  accounts  receivable 236,200  48 

Kansas  City  and  Omaha  Railroad  Company, construction 2;i9,2b7  77 

Trustees' equipment  and  improvement  fusd 95,322  10 

Total  assets 13,749,651  61 

Surplus 3,343  19 


Google 


RAILUOAt)   ACCOtJNTS. 

Comparalire  tlatiiueut  of  the  eaminiia  a*d  eTpenaet  of  the  Saint  Joid 

Railroad  Company.  j 


Paasenicer 

Freisht 

Mail. 

Esprras 

Miscetlaneoiu  . 


Total. 


BXrSNSKS. 

Condaotine  tranaportalion. . 

Matiit«Dance  uf  way 

Motivepower  

Maintcuance  of  cant 

8aiDtJoiiephbrii1|:o 

General  expense*  niid  taxes. 


Total 

ITet  earning* 

Average  mile*  oporated  . 


Tear  endine 
Dec.  31, 18811. 


Tear  endlne 
Deo.  31, 1885. 


i 

■A 


«221,013  27 

87«,2I«2S 

17, 558  2-2 

21,900  00 

32.  Ml  12 


tlM,038  S3 

850,605  87 

14,683  35 

21, 900  00 

IS,  801  30 


1,169,424  86         1,697,029  05 


204,436  06 
187,992  46 
161,213  SO 
26,235  06 


^ 


238, 782  02  Dl 
19  J,  825  6S  Dt 
167, 513  26  IX 


82,585  77 


34,906  93 
20, 183  14 
76,  (22  93 


662,462  85  I 


730, 333  94 


50^962  01 


306,095  11 


252  5J 


252  52 


IM 
IH 
Id 


D( 


Id. 


HANNIBAL  AND  SAINT  JOSEPH  RAtLBOAD  003 

The  mileage  of  this  road  is  as  follows : 

Mainline,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  Saint  Joseph 

Branch,  Cameron,  Mo.,  to  Kausas  City 

Branch,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  to  West  Quincy 

Branch,  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Winthrop,  Mo 

Leased  lines  in  Saint  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  Atchison,  &.C 

Total 

Tbe  track,  road-bed,  and  bridges  bave  been  well  ke; 
terially  improved  siuce  the  line  came  nnder  the  direct 
Chicago,  Barlingtou  and  Qoincy  Railroad  Company. 

The  road  was  inspected  in  Jane. 

Financial  condilion  oj  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  Com, 

1966. 

UABIUTIES. 

Fonded  debt 

Accounts  payable 

Total  debt 

Capital  stock 

Total  stock  and  debt 

ASSETS. 

Road  and  fixtures 

Kqnipment 

Farmers' Loan  and  Trust  Company 

Investments 

Snndry  advances 
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Accounts  and  bills  receivable $350, 118  S9 

Balance  of  cash  accounts 179,33i  20 

Land  department 2,307,713  34 

Profit  and  loss 368,142  62 

Material  on  hand 161,333  10 


Total  assets 25,151,424  1 


Surplus 2,198,070  93 


Comparative  ttatement 

of  the  earnings  and  expeiuee  of  13^  JBiftnntial  ani  Saint  Joitfk 
Hailrocul  Company. 

Tear  ending 
Deo.  81,  1886. 

Tear  endine 
Dec.  31,  1883. 

Difference. 

IncreaAoor 
deoiesse. 

Amoont. 

BABKIKoa. 
PaAseDger 

$585, 137  13 

1,507,696  02 

«1,266  72 

«3S7,Og6  03 

1,461.768  84 

415,026  90 

Deoreue  . 
Inoreaae.. 
Increaae.. 

$1,99SM 

45,837  11 
«,2S9R 

MiscelUoeous 

Total 

2,513.999  87 

2,483,892  67 

Increaae . . 

SO  107  !• 

ODeratinff  cxncnsoB 

1,876,175  39 

1, 890,  m  27 

Decrease  . 

u,oatt 

637,824  48 

573,695  40 

Increase.. 

6t,12>« 

MISSOIIEI  PAOIPIO  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  company  owned  and  operated  on  December  31, 1886, 1,103  miles 
of  road,  viz: 

MOM. 

Main  line,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  owned 494 

Branch  lines,  owned : 48B 

Branch  lines,  leased 121 

The  property  is  kept  in  good  serviceable  condition  in  all  departments; 
improvements  are  made  to  increase  the  stability  of  the  road-bed,  iron 
trnsses  and  girders,  with  good  stone  masonry,  being  put  in  place  of 
wooden  bridges.  Steel  rails  weighing  52  to  63  pounds  per  yard  are  laid 
upon  978  miles,  and  iron  rails  of  from  52  to  66  ponnds  are  laid  apou  125 
miles  of  the  branches.  Abont220  miles  are  ballasted  with  stone,  gravel, 
and  cinder. 

The  equipment  consists  of  229  locomotives,  159  cars  in  passenger 
service,  and  8,830  freight  and  road-repair  cars. 

The  lines  embraced  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  system  which  were 
owned,  operated,  and  controlled  by  that  company  December  31,  1886, 
were  as  follows : 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway 1, 1(B 

Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway 90 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway 1,3SE 

International  and  Great  Northern  Railroad 7!i 

Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson  Railroad 50 

Central  Branch  Union  PaciSo  Railroad 3^ 

Sedalia,  Warsaw  and  Southern  Railroad 43 

Total 4.«: 


L 
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There  are  049  miles  of  track  laid  with  steel  rails  weighing  from  52  to 
63  ponnds  per  yard.  The  eqnipmeut  consists  of  176  locomotives,  123 
cars  in  passenger  service,  and  5,7U3  in  freight.aiul  road-repair  service. 

The  new  lines  now  under  construction  in  Texas  will  probably,  diiriDg 
the  year,  add  more  than  100  miles  to  the  present  length  of  the  road. 

The  number  of  acres  patented  to  December  31, 18S6,  is  622,950.98,  all 
of  which  has  been  sold  or  forfeited.  The  total  amoont  received  from 
the  sale  of  lands  is  $2,276,782.82,  and  there  .are  oatstanding  on  time 
sales  942,047.49. 

Finaiietal  condition  of  the  Mi»iouri,  Kantat  and  Texa*  Bailway  Company,  December  31, 

1886. 

Ill  A  BIUTIB  8 

Fnmlflddobt .' $44,574,534  66 

laternHt  on  same 1,042,656  70 

Accounts  payable 10,263  53 

Laud  aocounts 1,102,281  3! 

Totoldebt 46,729,736  21 

Capitol  stock 46,414,676  45 

Total  stock  and  debt 93,144.413  66 

A8SBT8. 

Rood,  fixtures,  and  equipment 68,591,352  01 

Equipment  trust  fund ; 543,451  00 

Real  estate  other  than  road 124,136  58 

Cash 41,992  71 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  company 18,445,786  06 

Dno  iVotti  other  companies 1,597.292  M 

Total  assets 89,344,011  3i 

Defloit 3,800,401  34 

CoNiparattre  itatement  of  H«  oamingt  and  expentes  of  ike  Miiiouri,  Kantat  and  Tezn 

JSailtcay  Compamy. 


BAUaKOS. 


DilTi 


T«*r  andliiE      Tear  •adiafc 
Deo.  SI.  18M.     Dm.  31.  1889>.  I  j. 


Xmnamt. 


I 


I 


p»w»a(«r ti.sa^n>vi  *I,S>^TiaM 

Kr»i«hl I  Sh4TQt741M  4,8avaS*8Si 

M*» UI,«<TM  18Mt»«S 

Kipnw 1«,«MM  1«^44S88, 

UiMcliuwoas •S.SMU  T3,CSta 


XtKTt 


%tBi,iaiX!     lamue. 


TW»1 7.«1.«0»*  

BXFKSSM. 

CondmtiajctraMportaUoB 1.4M^«aM  LMlia  S 

MaiM«MMeof  ««y ■  I.ia,«WC:  1.MT,1M1* 

M<>l<\vp«w«r 1,318, 4TC  71  l.lMtM4S* 

IfaOatMHOwof  our* »I.»S  !•  tn.at«* 

i>MMnl«xpraM*aadtwtM 147. (MM  13i.iM  41 


IK 
IH 


Total. 


4.S»;.7S3M        4.«S.M1»     Ith— - 


ra.4Ka 


XrtMniajrt X,3S.( 

Av«nc^  <■>>)*•  op*'***'-.- 


L7Mi,SSS  C!     bnvnr 


i^Google 
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Comparative  *tattment  of  the  earning!  and  eiqienses  of  the  Saint  Loui*,  Iron  Mountain  a»i 
Southei-n  Railway  Company. 


■ABNISOa. 

PnneLKer 

Frolsbt 

M»ir. 

Expreu 

Mlgcellaneoo* 

Total 

EXFKMSEB. 

Condaotia;  transportation  . 

Hainteiunce  of  way 

Hotive  power 

Maintenance  of  cars 

General  expenses  and  taxes 

Total ... 

Net«aTnlngB 

ATerane  miles  operated 


Tear  ending 
Deo.  31, 1888. 


«1, 291, 260  43 

5,572,227  08 

170, 793  IS 

1S2, 485  23 

124,845  83 


7,311,«I2  10 


1,551,537  83 
875,884  73 

1,043,734  78 
340,287(0 
158,806  73 


3.868,331  88 


8,443,280  13 


823.00 


Tear  ending 
Beo.  31, 1885. 


$1,262,571  40 

5,692,700  69 

168,981  56 

168,067  85 

U8,308  77 


7,311,639  27 


1,4»),803  45 
733,924  63 

1,  089,  662  19 
809,638  58 
128,803  79 


3,692,222  64 


3,619,416  83    Secrsaae. 


Difference. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Increase . 
Decrease. 
Increase . 
Decrease. 
Increase. 


Deereaae. 


Increase. 
Increase. 
Decrease. 
Decrease. 
Increase. 


Increase . 


923.00 


Affloaiit 


828, 681 13 

2O,4IB0l 

1,81157 

13,S«!!C3 

5,S3IW 


271! 


121, 2M» 
141, 9MU 

45,817  « 
es,3S«« 
28,1IIIH 


176,  IN  31 


176,  U6U 


SAINT  LOUIS  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  mileage  reported  as  owned  December  31, 1886,  was  929.6.  The 
line  fi-om  Van  Biiren,  Ark.,  to  Paris,  Tex.,  174  miles,  which  is  nearly 
completed,  will  make  a  good  connection  with  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Bailway  and  the  lines  to  Galveston,  Tex. 

The  company  has  made  liberal  expenditures  upon  new  sidings,  nev 
station  buildings,  and  equipments.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of  11' 
locomotives,  92  cars  in  passenger  service  and  3,983  used  in  freight  and 
road-repair  service. 

linawAal  condition  of  the  Sisint  Louin  and  San  FraniAtoo  Baiheaj/  Company,  Deemi' 

31, 1886. 

LIABIUTISS. 

Fint-moHicage  bonds $20, 212, 500  » 

Other  funded  debt 5,666,500  00 

Interest  on  funded  debt 668,878  3 

Bills  and  accounts  payable,  pay-rolls,  vonohers,  and  amoonts  doe 

other  companies : 3,893,781(8 

Dividends  unpaid 160,  OB  3« 

Total  debt 30,601,682  » 

Capital  stock 30, 000,000  » 

Total  stock  and  debt 60.601,628  (« 

A88ET8. 

Road,  fixtures,  and  equipment 51,078,054  C 

Fuel,  materials,  and  stores  on  hand 83,1S8  V> 

Cash :...;. 2l3,eoo# 

Company's  stock  and  bonds  owned  by  company 3,809,05500 
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ASSETS. 

Bealeetate,  otiier  tlum  rmd |8,0»M 

Land  contracts,  Ac t 8,514  88 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  band 49  548  53 

Cash  on  hand 68.896  58 

Land  department 3,688  49 

Bills  and  aoooontsreoeiTable..... 45,746  IS 

Cashinhvids  of  tensteee 468,000(10 

Total 646,465  54 

Sarplns 460, 806  8J 

Comparatite  itatement «/  tke  ear»ing»  and  tiftnta  of  Ike  MemphU  and  Little  Bode  Bail- 

rotd  Com^€atg. 


KAKsnos. 

PasMager 

ITceight 

Hair. 

Bxpreu 

MiaocDanaons    (deduction:    balaooe  ear 
aervioa.) ■ 

To«al 

KXFEXSIS. 

Condaetiagtiuspoitatioii....... — 

Maintenanee  of  my 

HotSrs  power... 

Maintenance  of  cara 

(zeneial  expenses  and  taxea 

Tosa 

Ifeteanilnga 

ATenge  milea  operated.. 


Yearendinc 
Deo.ll,18H. 


«3Sa,35B7« 

3S7,n0  38 

M,7M  M 

s,ags8 


Tn,n»  71 


223,08!  99 
191,  S58  90 
102,892  «9 
27. 176  G9 
e6,54fi  81 


CIXSSTTS 


Teareodinjt 
Dec.31.188S. 


1«,S81  93  , 


U3 


«3Ul917  79 

SSI,  S16  82 

14,705  50 

30,407  92 

4,323  76 


712,024  27 


191. :;«  96 
15^821  73 
89,  M9  10 

at,  an  45 

55,720  51 


DUIfareiMse. 


Increase  nr 
decrease 


lacreaae. 
Increaae. 
Increase. 
Decrease 

Increaae. 


Increase. 


Increase. 
Increaae. 
Increase. 
Increase. 
Increase. 


517,970  75  !  Increase. 


194,05352     Decreaae 


135 


Decreaae 


•441); 

n,maa 
43a 

4,868a 

i,a64M 


60,  MS  44 


31.8M«I 
35,S3;n 

ilaua 

i974M 

le.ssst 


•4,S87«I 


n.«na 


ATCHISON,  TOPEKA.  AND  SAIiTA  p£  BAILKOAO  COKPANT. 

Inspection  of  this  road  was  made  in  Jnne.  The  mileage  has  been  in- 
creased considerably  since  the  last  report,  and  was,  December  31, 188/i, 
as  follows : 

Hila. 
The  Atchison  system 1.696 

The  Sontlieni  Kansas  system €3D 

The  Sonorasystem 350 

The  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Western  system 401 

Lines  in  Kansas  owned  jointly  with  other  oompaniea.... 96 

Total 3.373 
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AS8BT8. 

Boad  and  fixtures $29,308,018  V 

Equipment 9,421,079  2b 

Interest  ip  auxiliary  roads 61,096,225  55 

Seven-eighths  interest  in  steamship  City  of  Topeka 131, 517  97 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 1,940,302  13 

Cash 1,878,592  77 

Bondd  of  auxiliary  roads  owned  by  company ; 1,740,000  00 

Pottawatomie  land  account 25,283  07 

Miscellaneous  inyestments 3,'653,855  II 

Due  from  the  United  States 322,559  87 

Sinking  fund  in  hands  of  trustees 31,799  16 

Bills,  notes,  and  accounts  receivable 3,314,186  59 

Advances  to  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 3, 069, 057  10 

Due  from  other  companies  on  account  of  traffic ; v.  279,386  10 

Duo  from  other  companies  on  account  of  advances 1,565,981  61 

Dae  from  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Western  Bailroad  Company 1,344,516  49 

Total  assets 119,112,360  91 

Surplus -• 7,526,849  69 

Comparatiee  BtatemeKt  of  the  eamin^i  and  expenses  of  the  Atdkison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

Bailroad  Company. 
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ATLA.NTIO  AND  PAOIFIO  BAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  mileage  operated  by  this  compaDy  is  now  aa  follows : 

unss. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  toMqjave,  Cal 815.3 

Gallup  to  Coal  Bank 3.3 

Prescott  and  Arizona  Central  toPrescott,  Ariz 74.0 

Arizona  Mineral  Belt  Bailway 18.0 

Total '. tflO.6 
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1192    EEPOET  OF  THE  SECBETAEY  OP  THE  INTERIOB. 
TEXAS  AND  PAOIPIO  EAILWAT  COMPANY. 

The  only  report  received  from  this  company  related  to  the  New  Or- 
leans Pacific  division,  and  this  a  very  meager  one,  the  mileage  bein^ 
same  as  last  year.  Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  track  is  now  laid  with 
50-ponnd  steel  rails.  The  average  number  of  ties  is  2,800  per  mile ;  there 
are  only  89  miles  ballasted. 

The  rolling  stock  consists  of  41  locomotives,  14  cars  in  passenger  serv- 
ice, equipped  with  Wcstinghonse  train  brakes,  Miller  platforms  and 
couplers;  847  cars  of  all  kinds  are  used  in  freight  and  road  repair  serv- 
ice. 

This  company  has  received  from  the  United  States  67,969.70  acres  of 
land,  but  in  Its  report  to  this  office  states  that  no  sales  have  as  yet  been 
consummated. 

The  report  of  the  company  gives  no  account  of  its  financial  condition 
or  the  business  of  its  road. 

SOtTTHEEN  PACIFIC  EALBOAD  COMPANY  OP  CALIFOBNIA. 

An  inspection  of  this  road  was  not  practicable.  The  mileage  is  us 
follows : 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  Tres  Pines,  owned 100.49 

Camad^ro,  Cal.,  to  San  Miguel,  owned 125.99 

Huron,  Cal.,  to  State  line  near  Tama,  owned SS8.61 

Log  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  San  Pedro,  owned 84.C 

Mojave,  Cal.,  to  Needles,  owned 343.51 

Total  owned 1,022.25 

CastroTille  Junction  to  Monterey,  leased 1S.U 

Pajaro  to  Santa  Crnz,  leased 21.!f 

Aptos  to  Monte  Vista,  leased 5.(R 

Total  length  of  road 1,063.:^ 

The  line  from  Mojave  to  the  Needles  is  operated  by  the  Atlaatic  and 
Pacific  Bailroad  Company. 

Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  track  is  now  laid  with  steel  rails  weigh 
ing  56  and  GO  pounds  per  yard.  The  iron  rails  are  of  66  pounds'  vreight. 
The  ties  are  general!}'  redwood  or  red  cedar,  from  2,640  to  2,972  per  mile. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  rolling  stock :  83  locomotives,  68  <^ 
which  have  the  Westingbouse  train  brakes,  128  cars  used  in  passeagM 
service,  and  2,005  cars  for  freight  and  repair  service. 

Work  upon  the  extension  of  the  road  south  from  San  Miguel  is  bein^ 
rapidly  pushed  forward,  so  that  trains  may  soon  be  running  from  Sat 
Francisco  to  Templetown,  about  222  miles,  and  from  Newhall  north 
ward  to  Santa  Barbara,  94  miles,  which  will  be  an  increase  of  uearir 
100  miles  of  new  road. 

There  had  been  ]>atentcd  by  the  Government  1,329,015.07  acres  ci 
land  to  December  31, 1886,  of  which  1,024,009.58  acres  had  been  adki 
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REPORT  OF   RAILROAD   ENGINEER. 


Department  op  the  Inteeioe, 
Office  Commissioner  of  Kailroads, 

Washington,  September  1,  1SS7. 
Sir:  I  have  the  houor  to  submit  the  followlug  i-eportof  the  iiisi)eetion 
of  railroads  coniiuj:  uiuler  the  sapervisioii  of  this  Bureau,  niailo  diiriiij; 
the  mouths  of  Juno  and  July  of  the  present  year,  and  embraciiijj  the 
following  roads :  Sioux  City  and  Pacilic;  Central  Branch  Union  Pauitic; 
Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph;  Missouri  Pacific;  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mount- 
ain aiul  Southern;  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe;  Southern  Kansas; 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska;  Sauit  Joseph  and  Grand 
Island ;  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacitic. . 

SIOUX  city  and  pacific  railroad  company. 

The  inspection  was  made  in  June,  in  company  with  the  general  man- 
ager and  his  assistants. 
The  mileage  operated  December  31,  188G,  Vas  107,42. 

UOm. 

Mai  a  line,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  l'"'remont,  Nobr 101.58 

Brannli,  California.  J nuctiou  to  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa 5.84 

The  sidings  on  main  line  and  branch  amount  to  22.58  miles.  There 
are  now  in  the  track  Gl  milesof  GO  i)ound  steel  rails,  and  4G.52  miles  of 
56-pound  iron  rails.  Angle  bars  are  used  upon  the  steel  and  plain  fish 
bars  upon  the  iron  rails.  Some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
track  since  last  year,  the  surface  being  now  quite  fair.  Many  new  lies 
have  been  put  in  and  the  drainage  improved,  but,  as  the  track  is  with- 
out ballast,  a  good  surface  and  lino  cannot  be  maintained  at  all  times. 

A  new  passenger  house  is  being  built  at  California  Junction,  and 
some  improvements  made  iu  the  sidings. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  the  telegraph  line,  so  that  there  are  now 
310  miles  of  wire  in  use.  The  road  is  very  well  fenced,  the  additions 
during  the  past  year  having  increased  the  total  length  to  217.69  miles. 
The  rolling  stock  is  in  good  condition,  having  been  slightly  increased 
during  the  year.  It  now  consists  of  12  locomotives,  5  of  which  are 
cquii)ped  with  Westinghouso  brakes,  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  being 
55.37  tons ;  14  passenger  cars,  all  of  which  have  Westinghouse  brakes 
and  Miller  platforms  and  couplers ;  90  box,  20  stock,  46  flat,  12  caboose, 
and  40  miscellaneous  cars  iu  freight  and  road  service. 

The  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroatl,  which  extends 
northwesterly  from  Fremont,  Nebr.,  into  Dakota  and  Wyoming  Territo- 
ries, is  now  operating  a  line  into  Rapid  City,  Dak.,  with  a  branch  to 
Douglas,  Wyo.,  also  other  branches  in  Nebraska,  making  a  total  of  800 
miles,  which  should  considerably  increase  the  business  of  the  Sioux  City 
and  Pacitic  Railroad  Com-pany. 
1194 
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LEASED  ROADS. 

Hausibal  Union  Depot  Company's  track —  .17 

Between  Quincy,  111.,  and  Palmyra,  Mo '. .  1.96 

Saiut  Joseph  Union  Depot  Company's  track .38 

Chicago  and  Alton  Bridge  and  Atchlsoii  Union  Depot  Company... .44 

Kansas  City  Union  Depot  Company's  track .87 

Total  leased 3.28 

The  track  and  iroad-bed  have  been  well  kept  up,  and  are  in  mnch  bet- 
ter condition  generally  than  at  the  time  of  last  inspection,  which  was 
soon  atter  the  road  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Chicago,  Bnrling 
ton  and  Quincy  Railway.  The  road-bed  has  been  widened  in  many 
places,  grades  have  been  reduced,  and  the  cuttings  better  drained ; 
many  new  ties  and  steel  rails  have  been  used,  more  ballast  pat 
under  the  track,  and  the  surface  as  well  as  alignment  made  much 
better.  -    - 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  bridges  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  station  buildings. 

The  shops  at  Hannibal  are  not  in  any  manner  equal  to  the  usual 
standard  of  this  company's  buildings.  After  the  machine  shop  was 
burned  in  1884,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  old  tools  were  destroyed, 
there  was  nothing  further  done  to  improve  these  shops  except  by  pnr- 
chasing  some  new  machinery  and  making  temporary  changes  to  give 
room  for  doing  the  small  amount  of  work  allotted  to  them.  The  force 
has  been  mostly  employed  in  rebuilding  freight  cars,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  repairs  of  rolling  stock,  also  in  constructing  locomotives,  of 
which  there  were  five  well  advanced. 

HISSOUBI  PACrFIO  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  company  owned  and  operated  upon  December  31, 1886, 1,103 
miles  of  road,  viz : 

lOlMt. 

Main  line,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  owned 494 

Branch  lines  owned 4c8 

Branch  lines  leased ISl 

The  property  is  kept  in  good  serviceable  condition  in  all  depart- 
ments ;  improvements  are  made  in  the  stability  of  the  road-bed,  such  as 
patting  iron  truss  bridges, •iron  girders,  and  good  stone  masonry  in 
place  of  wooden  structures.  The  passenger  equipment  is  kept  fully  up 
to  the  standard  of  progressive  railways,  while  there  seems  to  be  close 
supervision  to  check  any  tendency  towards  useless  expenditure.  Nine 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles  of  the  track  of  the  above  lines  toe  laid 
with  steel  rails,  weighing  52  to  63  pounds  per  yard ;  125  miles  of  tiie 
branches  are  laid  with  iron,  from  52  to  56  pounds  per  yard.  There  are 
23  miles  of  second  track  on  the  main  line,  and  numerous  sidings,  equal- 
ing about  32  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  road ;  cross-ties  are  laid  so 
as  to  average  about  2,895  to  the  mile. 

There  are  78  miles  ballasted  with  stone,  108  miles  with  gravel,  and 
34  miles  with  cinder.  A  little  more  than  752  miles  of  fence  is  now 
built. 

The  equipment  consists  of  229  locomotives,  52  of  which  are  equipped 
with  automatic  train-brakes;  159  cars  used  in  passenger  service,  all 
equipped  with  Miller  platforms  and  couplers  and  ;^utomatic  bsakes; 
8,33U  cars  are  used  in  freight  and  road  repair  service.  i.'.i  • 
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The  Little  Bock  shops  are  of  wood ;  they  are  qaite  small  and  very 
mnch  crowded,  not  having  machinery  and  tools  enough  to  do  theworic 
of  the  rond  promptly  nor  with  economy.  The  engine  hoase  is  too  small 
to  cover  one-half  of  the  engines  stationed  there,  and  couseqaently  much 
of  the  ordinary  repairs  to  them  mast  be  done  in  the  open  yard.  The  pas 
seuger  house  is  apparently  too  small  for  the  business  of  so  important  s 
station,  being  inconvenient  and  mnch  crowded.  The  iron  bridge  over 
the  Bed  Biver  at  Fnlton,  Ark.,  which  was  built  in  1880,  appears  to  be 
in  excellent  condition. 

Texarhana. — ^The  passenger  honse,  which  was  burned  some  time  ago, 
has  not  been  replaced  on  account  of  a  failure  to  agree  with  other  parties 
interested  upon  a  satisfactory  location.  The  engine  house  and  other 
buildings  are  of  wood,  and  small  for  the  business  of  such  a  large  towu. 

The  company's  report  of  December  31, 1880,  showed  that  in  the  main 
line  and  branches  there  were  then  24  miles  of  track  laid  with  40-ponnd 
iron,  4  miles  with  45-pound,  34  miles  witb  52-]>ound  and  96  miles  witb 
66-pound,  in  all  158  miles  of  Iron ;  there  were  28  miles  laid  with  52- 
pound  steel,  235  miles  with  56-pound,  405  miles  with  60  pound,  86  miles 
with  .63-ponnd,  and  11  miles  with  76  pound  rails,  making  in  all  763 
miles  laid  with  steel. 

The  rolling  stock  at  same  date  was  15ii  locomotives,  62  passengercani, 
43  baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars  in  passenger  service;  the  freight 
equipment  was  2,383  box  cars,  627  stock,  866  tiiit,  304-  coal,  128  refrig- 
erator, 80  caboose,  and  27  ior  road-repair  service,  making  in  all  4,315. 
Additional  engines  and  cars  have  been  purchased  and  are  now  tmog 
delivered. 

The  Memphis  Branch  Bailway  is  being  constructed  for  this  company 
between  Bald  Knob,  Ark.,  and  Hopefleld,  opposite  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
this  will  be  90  miles  in  length,  and  may  prove  a  valuable  feeder  to  the 
Missouri  Pacific  system. 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  F±  RAILROAD  OOIIPANT. 

The  inspection  of  this  year  was  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  maio 
line  between  Lawrence  and  Goolidgc,  near  the  western  boundary  of 
Kansas.  • 

The  total  mileage  operated  by  this  company  December  31, 1886,  was 
3,373  miles,  viz : 

Tbo  Atcbison  system I........  I,6B6 

The  Southern  Kansits  system 630 

The  Sonors  system 3S0 

The  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Western  system 401 

Leavenworth  to  Meriden,  Kans.,  one-half  owned XI 

Bnrlinf;ame  to  Manhattan,  Kans.,  one-half  owned % 

Wichita  to  Cnllison,  Kans.,  one-naif  owned 43 

III  addition  to  these  lines  the  company  is  interested  in  tiio  following 
roads  directly  connected  with  it,  which  are  considered  to  be  valuable 
feeders  to  the  Atchison  system : 

MOM. 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F^  Railway S€7 

California  Southern  Railroad *U 

Atlantic  and  PaciUc  Railroad  and  branches 918 

Indian  Territory  lino,  Arkansas  City,  Kans..  to  Red  River,  Tex.,  which  will  be 
finished  in  July,  1887 '. 858 

and  will  make  the  whole  system  to  be  6,601  miles. 

The  Chicago,  Santst  F6  and  California  Bailway,  uOw  being  bnttt 'be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  Chicago  for  this  company,  will  be  450  miles  long, 
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Nickersdn  has  abundance  of  sidings,  2-8tor.v  passenger  Louse,  2j-8ta]l 
engine  Iiouse,  small  repair  shops,  and  elevated  coal  chute  with  40 pockets. 

Sterling  has  combination  honse,  now  being  enlarged. 

EUinwood,  janction  with  branch  from  Florence,  has  2-8tory  passen- 
ger honse,  small  freight  house,  O-stall  stone  engine-honse,  elevated  coal 
track,  tank,  and  liberal  station  grounds. 

Qreat  Bend. — A  branch  is  in  operation  from  here  to  Ness  City,  C5  miles 
west. 

Larned  is  junction  point  with  branch  to  Bnrdette.  The  crossing  of 
the  Denver,  Memphis  and  Atlantic,  a  branch  of  the  Missonri  Pacific 
Railway,  is  about  one  mile  north  from  the  station. 

Kinsley. — ^The  Hutchinson  branch  comes  in  near  the  east  end  of 'the 
station.  There  is  a  combination  house,  hotel,  and  eating  bouse  of  wood ; 
3-stall  wooden  engine  honse  with  tank,  windmill,  and  steam  pamp;  ele- 
vated coal  chutes ;  stone  foundation  is  now  laid  for  new  ofSces. 

Dodge  has  small  passenger  bouse,  large  freight  house,  S-stall  engine 
house,  tank,  elevated  coal  chutes,  and  liberal  side  tracks. 

Garden  City  has  a  wooden  passenger  building,  new  freight  house,  and 
long  side  tracks. 

Coolidge  has  elevated  coal  track  with  40  chutes,  good  24-stall  engine 
house,  high  tank,  oil  house  of  stone,  office  and  smith  shop  of  wood, 
stone  honse  for  jramping  engine,  hotel,  2-8tory  passenger  house,  ice 
house,  and  a  convenient  building  for  the  use  of  train  men.  The  sta 
tion  grounds  are  of  good  width  and  length. 

The  track  between  Lawrence  and  Coolidge  is  in  excellent  condition; 
the  drainage  is  good,  ballast  is  of  sufficient  depth  in  nearly  all  places, 
defective,  ties  are  promptly  replaced  by  good  oak  ties ;  there  were  but 
few  defective  rails  in  the  main  track,  and  new  rails  were  on  hand  to  re- 
place them.  Many  of  the  uld-fashioned  stubs  have  been  removed  and 
excellent  safety  switches  put  in  their  places.  New  buildings  have  been 
put  up  at  seveial  stations,  and  enlargements  made  at  others,  giving  ev- 
idence that  the  whole  property  is  kept  not  only  in  good  order,  but  is 
being  improved  to  keep  up  with  the  increase  of  business. 

A  new  iron  bridge  of  103  feet  span,  an  iron  girder  of  30  feet,  and  90 
feet  of  new  trestle  have  been  put  up  during  the  year,  and  additions 
made  to  the  arch  and  box  culverts. 

SOUTHBEN  KANSAS  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  main  line  was  inspected  in  June  in  company  with  an  assistant 
of  the  chief  engineer,  the  portion  examined  being  from  Lawrence  to 
Cherryvale. 

The  Southern  Kansas  System  comprises  the  following  lines : 


Lawrence  to  end  of  track  sonlh  from  CoffeeTille,  Kadb 143.33 

Lawrence  Junction  to  Holliday 45.87 

Ottawa  to  Emporia SC.  42 

Barlington  Junction  to  Bnrlington.. 42.SI 

Cbannte  to  Frontenao 5L00 

Cherry  Vale  to  Medicine  Lodge 181.54 

Wellington  to  Hunnewell 18.35 

Attica  10  Kiowa 82.41 

Kxt<<nsion  from  Kiowa,  Kans.,  into  Indian  Territory 69. 17 

Total  in  operation  December  31, 1886 630.30 

The  principal  improvements  between  Lawrence  and  Cherry  Vale  are 
as  follows: 

Ottawa. — New  freight  house  of  wood,  and  a  large  amonnt  of  grainrg 
done,  giving  abundance  of  track  room,  which  has  been  much  n^ded  at 
this  station. 
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Colony. — New  wooden  passenger-house,  more  side  tracks,  and  a  good 
arrangement  of  switches  and  transfer  tracks. 

Chanute. — Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  grounds ;  a  new 
combination-house  has  been  built,  also  an  elevated  track  for  coal-chutes, 
and  liberal  additions  made  to  the  sidings. 

Cherry  Vale. — At  this  station  there  is  a  moderate  sized  passenger-honse 
of  wood,  part  of  it  having  two  stories;  coal  platform,  small  house  for 
supplies,  an  elevated  water-tank,  sand-house,  small  smith-shop,  G-stall  - 
engine-house  of  wood  in  tolerable  order.    The  yard  is  kept  in  very  cred- 
itable condition  and  has  sufScient  sidings.  • 

The  track  is  kept  in  quite  fair  condition  generally,  but  there  are  still 
many  rails  considerably  worn,  and  not  a  few  defective  ties  that  should 
be  removed ;  ballast  is  also  needed  on  much  of  the  road,  and  probably 
could  be  put  under  the  tra«k  at  moderate  cost,  for  there  are  many  places 
where  a  good  quality  of  stone  that  can  be  easily  broken  can  be  obtained 
from  the  cuttings,  particularly  upon  the  northern  portion  of  the  road. 

The  rolling  stock  is  in  good  order  and  apparently  sufficient  for  pres- 
ent needs,  and  the  whole  property  seems  to  be  well  cared  for,  which 
might  be  expected  of  such  an  important  part  of  the  Atchison  system. 

The  extension  of  the  line  from  Kiowa,  Kans.,  southwesterly  towards 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  steadily  prosecuted  with  the  intention  of  having  about 
150  miles  more  in  operation  early  in  the  autumn  of -1887. 

BURLINGTON  AND  MISSOURI  RIVER  RAILROAD  IN  NEBRASKA. 

Inspection  was  made  in  July  of  the  line  extending  from  Denver,  via 
Kenesaw  and  Lincoln,  to  Omaha.  The  mileage  operated  by  this  com- 
pany is  2,100  miles  as  follows : 

MIlM. 

Pociflo  Junction,  Iowa,  to  Kearney,  Nebr , 196 

Oinaba  to  Oreapolis,  Nebr '. 17 

Oinaba  to  Asbland,  Nebr 31 

Ashlaad  to  Wahoo,  Nebr 19 

Crete  to  Wymore,  Nebr 42 

Nebraska  City  to  Ravenna,  Nebr 181 

Ravenna  to  Whitman,  Nebr 166 

Nebraska  City  to  Beatrice,  Nebr 94 

Central  City  to  Hastings,  Nebr 47 

De  Witt  to  Superior,  Nebr 85 

Falls  City  to  Nemaha,  Nebr 2f> 

Atchison,  Kans.,  toColumbns,  Nebr 220 

Table  Rock  to  Red  Clond,  Nebr  147 

Fairmont  to  Chester,  Nebr 48 

Odell,  Nebr.,  to  Concordia,  Kans ." 72 

Republican,  Nebr.,  to  Oberlin,  Kans 78 

Edgar  to  Curtis,  Nebr 154 

Hastings  to  Oxford,  Nebr 106 

Kenesaw,  Nebr.,  to  Denver,  Col 372 

This  shows  an  increase  of  470  miles  of  branch  lines  constructed  dur- 
ing the  year,  principally  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  Ne- 
braska. 

More  than  500  miles  of  new  lines  are  now  being  built  for  this  company 
in  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

There  has  been  considerable  improvement  made  in  the  condition  of 
road-bed  and  track  during  the  past  year ;  many  new  sidings  have  been 
made,  some  have  been  enlarged,  and  extensions  made  to  some  of  the 
station  buildings. 

Denver  has  a  large  brick  freight-house  with  two  stories  for  the  office 
portion.  At  some  distance  from  this  is  the  shop  yard,  which  has  a  10- 
INT  87  V  2 76 
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stall  brick  eiiginebouse  \rith  wooden  roof,  the  baildiog  beiug  lather 
sbort  for  the  iisual  leugth  of  the  ordinary  locomotive.  Part  of  this  is 
used  for  repair-shop,  having  a  small  engine  with  upright  boiler,  pmn|> 
for  water  supply  to  tank,  planer,  upright  drill,  lathe,  and  a  few  other 
tools  for  wood  and  iron  work  needed  in  small  repairs.  The  ofiBce  aud 
supply  building  is  cf  wood ;  there  is  a  good  iron  tarn-table  and  high 
water  tank.    The  track  room  is  rather  small. 

Akron  has  two  story  combination-house,  hotel  aud  eating  house,  5- 
stall  brick  engine-house,  partly  used  as  repair-shop,  tank,  ice-bouse, 
and  yard  of  good  size,  and  kept  neatly. 

Culbertson. — A  branch  is  being  built  from  here  towards  Gheyenue, 
Wyo.  The  station  buildings  are  two-story  combination-boose,  pumi)- 
house,  tank,  and  windmill. 

McGook  is  a  division  terminal ;  it  has  a  large  combination-house,  ice- 
house, two-story  hotel  of  wood,  15-8tall  brick  engine-house,  part  nse«l 
as  a  machine  shop,  mechanic's  ofBce  of  wood,  and  large  sheds  for  coul. 

Oxford  has  two-stall  engine-house  of  wood,  turn-table,  tank,  windmill, 
two-story  hotel  and  eating-house,  small  freight  house,  and  a  new  pas- 
senger house  nearly  finished.  The  junction  with  line  to  Amboy,  Wy- 
more,  and  Atchison  is  2.2  miles  east  of  the  station. 

Holdredge  has  become  quite  au  important  station ;  the  buildings  are 
a  large  combinatioq-house,  tank,  ice-bouse,  turn-table  and  steam  pump. 
The  branch  from  Edgar,  which  joius  the  main  line  at  this  place  aud  in 
now  in  operation  westward  as  far  as  Curtis,  will  soon  be  extended  to 
connect  with  the  Cheyenne  line  now  being  built  from  Culbertson. 

Kenesaw  is  the  junction  point  with  the  subsidized  iH>rtion  of  the  road. 

Hastings  is  an  important  station ;  the  Saint  Joseph  and  Grand  Island 
liailway  crosses  here;  the  branch  to  Amboy  leaves  here;  the  junction 
with  branch  to  Central  City  is  about  2  miles  east  irom  the  station. 

Sutton. — ^The  Fairfield  branch  of  Saint  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Bail- 
way  crosses  about  a  mile  east  from  the  station. 

Fairmont  i»  junction  point  with  the  branch  to  Chester;  has  Isu-ge 
combination-house,  elevated  coal-shed,  t<ank,  windmill,  and  stock  peus. 

Crete. — A  good  business  station ;  has  2-stall  wooden  engine-house, 
turn-table,  new  tank,  large  combiuatiou-house,  aud  coal-shed ;  junction 
with  branch  to  Beatrice.  The  new  line  being  built  from  here  north- 
ward to  Milford  will  shorten  the  distance  considerably  between  Beatrice 
and  Columbus. 

Lincoln. — ^Tbis  station  has  been  enlarged  and  much  improved  since 
liist  year ;  the  buildings  are  of  good  size,  the  yard  is  well  arranged, 
and  a  largo  number  of  side  tracks  are  laid. 

Ashland. — The  brauch  from  Wahoo  comes  in  at  this  station.  Tbe 
new  line  to  Omaha  crosses  the  South  Platte  Biver  about  2  miles  north- 
east from  tbe  station ;  tbe  main  line  passes  eastward  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  to  Plattsmouth. 

Oreapolis. — The  branch  lino  from  here  to  Omaha  is  16.3  miles  long; 
tbe  distaucoito  Plattsmouth  is  4.3  miles. 

As  usual  with  the  lines  of  tbe  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  svs- 
teui,  this  property  is  well-managed  and  kept  in  an  improving  condi- 
tion) si)lit  switches  are  being  used  considerably;  mauy  trestles  hare 
been  filled  with  earth,  using  cast-iron  i)ipes  for  waterways  instead  of  ma- 
soury.  About  3  miles  east  from  Holdredge  tbe  company  has  fitted  a 
place  for  burning  clay  into  a  fair  quality  of  ballast,  which  in  tbe  slioft 
time  it  has  been  tried  seems  to  answer  the  purpose  tolerably  well,  and 
is  made  at  very  moderate  cost. 
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SAINT  JOSEPH  AND  GRAND  ISLAND  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Inspectiou  was  made  iu  Jaly,  passing  over  tbe  road  in  the  regular 
train.    The  mileage  is  now  320.7,  as  follows : 

UUes. 
Saint  Josepli,  Mo.,  to  Elwood,  Kans.,  being  the  Miasoari  River  bridge  and  its 

approaches .88 

Elwood,  KanH.,  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr 260.82 

Fairfield,  Nebr.,  via  Sutton  to  Stromsbnrg 69.00 

The  track  has  been  kept  np  tolerably  well,  though  but  little  ballast 
has  been  used.  Since  the  last  inspection  many  new  ties  have  been  put 
in,  tbe  roadbed  improved  a  little,  and  new  steel  rails  laid,  so  that  now 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  main  line  has  been  relaid  with  steel.  The  roll- 
ing stock  has  been  kept  in  very  fair  condition  and  has  b^en  somewhat 
increased. 

Atchiton  and  Nebraska  Junction. — ^The  Atchison  lino  of  the  Burling- 
ton and  Missouri  Eiver  Bailway  crosses  here  at  grade,  and  about  one- 
half  mile  west  the  Nebraska  line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  crosses  under  the  road. 

HXavcatha  station  is  the  junction  place  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Bailway ;  the  buildings  are  small  and  used  jointly. 

Sabetha  is  a  small  station ;  the  Nebraska  branch  of  Chicago,  Bock 
Islamd  and  Pacific  Bailway  crosses  under  the  road  about  one  mile 
west.  Near  Beattie  and  Home  stations  at  several  points  a  good  quality 
of  stone  ballast  can  easily  be  obtained. 

Marysville  is  a  good  business  station,  has  large  combination-house, 
tank,  cattle  pens,  and  steam  pump  at  Blue  Biver,  where  a  new  iron 
bridge  with  stone  abutments  has  been  built.  The  Beatrice  branch  of 
the  Union  Pacific  crosses  here. 

Hanover  station  has  ordinary  coal-shed  with '  hand-boxes  for  load- 
ing into  tenders,  engine-house  of  wood  with  7  stalls,  iron  turn-table, 
combination-house  of  moderate  size  with  a  good  yard,  at  tbe  east  end 
of  wh«)h  the  Concordia  branch  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Biyer 
Bailway  crosses.  There  is  excellent  stone  for  ballast  between  here  and 
Hollenburg,  Kans.  At  Endicott,  Nebr.,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
Biver  Bailway  is  crossed. 

Fairbury. — From  this  station  for  about  IJ  miles  west  the  Nebraska 
branch  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific  is  nearly  parallel  with 
this  road  up  to  its  point  of  crossing.  About  4  miles  beyond  the  station 
will  be  the  junction  point  of  the  new  line  to  McCool  station,  on  the 
Fairfield  and  Stromsburg  branch. 

The  crossing  of  the  Hebron  branch  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
Biver  Bailway,  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  west  from  the  station  of  Bel- 
videre, 

'  Edgar  is  a  good  business  place  with  small  station  buildings.  The 
De  Witt  branch  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Biver  Bailway  crosses 
at  east  end  of  the  station. 

Fairfield  has  small  combination-house,  3-stall  wooden  engine-house, 
tank,  steam-pump,  stock-pens,  and  sufficient  sidings.  The  junction, 
with  new  branch  to  Stromsburg  via  Sutton,  is  about  a  half  mile  east 
from  the  station.  , 

Hastings. — At  this  station  there  is  9,  good  freight-house  and  new  ice- 
house, but  tbe  other  buildings  are  small. 

Grand  Island  is  the  terminus  of  the  road,  where  connection  is  made 
with  the  m^in  line  of  Uniou  Pacific  Bailway,  which  company  owns  the 
buildings  and  station  grounds. 
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The  following  branch  lines  are  now  being  built  for  this  company: 
Prom  Fairlield  southwest  to  Alma,  2^ebr.,  abKjut  75  miles,  and  fix)m  Mc- 
Cool  Junction,  on  the  Stromsburg  branch  (which  is  39  miles  northward 
from  Fairfield),  in  a  southerly  direction  about  40  miles,  to  the  main 
line  near  Fairbury. 

CHICAGO,  EOCK  ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Inspection  was  made  in  the  mouth  of  July  of  the  roa<l  between  Coun- 
cil Blufb  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  31G  miles,  309  of  which  constitute  the 
land-grant  portion.    The  mileage  now  operated  is  1,489.90,  viz : 

VSim. 

Chicago, ni.,t.o  Council  Blnflfs,  owned 499.20 

Davenport,  Iowa,  to  Leavenworth  and  Atchison,  Kans.,  owned 384.50 

WashiDgton,  Iowa,  toKnoxville,  owned 77.S0 

Branches  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  owned . ......     183.70 

Leased  lines  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri 345.00 

The  road  bed  is  maintained  of  good  width  and  is  kept  in  excellent 
order.  The  track  is  very  well  ballasted,  generally  with  good  gravel, 
andis  kept  in  excellent  surface  and  allignment,  and  well  drained.  There 
are  still  very  many  stub  switches  in  use  where  the  split  switch  would 
be  preferable.  The  water  stations  seem  to  be  abundant  and  the  other 
station  buildings  generally  appear  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  business. 
Iron  trusses  with  good  masonry  have  in  many  places  been  built  instead 
of  renewing  the  former  wooden  trestles,  and  the  bridges  of  all  kinds 
appear  to  be  kept  in  good  repair. 

N'eola  is  a  small  station ;  the  Chic{igo,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Bafl- 
way  crosses  about  one-fourth  mile  west  from  the  station. 

Avoca. — Branches  are  in  operation  to  Harlan  and  Carson  from  here ; 
the  pafisenger-house  was  burnt  in  January  last  and  has  not  been  re- 
built ;  there  is  a  small  freight-house,  two  large  tanks,  wooden  turn- 
table, 2-stall  wooden  engine-house,  and  very  good  yard. 

Atlantic.— Branchea  to  Audubon  and  Griswold  meet  here;  the  boild- 
ings  are:  2-staIl  wooden  engine-house,  wooden  turn-table,  affd  lai^ 
passenger-house. 

Menlo  has  a  medium-size  combination-house,  plenty  of  sidings,  and  is 
junction  point  of  branch  to  Guthrie. 

Stuart,  100  miles  from  Council  Blufis,  has  a  large  engine-house  and 
machine-shop  of  brick,  two  large  tanks,  elevated  coal-bins,  stock-pens, 
and  wooden  freight-house.  . 

Bea  Moines  has  large  yard,  abundant  sidings,  large  station  buildings 
of  brick ;  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Des  Moines  Eiver  seems  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent order ;  branches  to  Winterset,  Indianola,  and  to  Keoknl^  con- 
nect here. 

Newton. — The  branch  to  Monroe  leaves  the  main  line  about  one-fourth 
mile  east  from  the  station ;  there  is  a  brick  combination-house  of  good 
size;  station  grounds  are  quite  large. 

West  Liberty. — The  Burlington,  Cedar  Bapids  and  Korthern  Bailvay 
crosses  at  this  station. 

Wilton. — Branches  are  in  operation  from  here  to  Muscatine  and  to 
Lime  Kilns. 

Davenport,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  quite  a  large 
station ;  is  the  point  of  junction  with  the  line  to  Atchison,  ^nt  Joseph, 
Kansas  City,  &c.,  also  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
Railway. 

All  the  equipment  of  this  company  seems  to  be  in  good  working  order, 
and  well  adapted  for  a  first-class  railway. 
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The  following  lines  have  been  built  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  under 
the  charter  of  the  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bailway  Company, 
which  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific;  from 
Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  southwesterly  via  Topeka  and  Herrington,  to  Hutch- 
inson, Kans.,  245.3  miles  ;  also  from  Herrington  to  Wichita,  Kans.,  73 
miles,  and  from  Horton  Junction,  Kans.,  northwesterly,  via  Pawnee  and 
Beatrice,  to  Nelson,  Nebr.,  1G6.4  miles,  being  484.7  miles  now  in  opera- 
tion, with  the  prospect  of  further  extensions  to  be  soon  put  In  use. 

BAILBOAD  PBOGBESS. 

The  use  of  automatic  train-brakes  and  improved  couplers  upon 
freight  cars  has  during  the  past  year  made  decided  advances ;  the  care- 
ful trials  that  were  made  upon  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
track  near  Burlington,  Iowa,  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association, 
having  resulted  in  dearly  showing  the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained 
by  their  use.  It  is  stated  that  on  June  1,  1887,  at  least  55,000  freight 
cars  had  l)een  fitted  with  automatic  train-brakes  by  the  Westinghouse 
Company,  and  that  the  selection  of  proper  couplers  will  probably  result 
in  the  choice  of  some  kind  of  vertical  hooks. 

The  use  of  steel  rails  seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  and  heavier 
patterns  are  becoming  more  common,  as  would  of  necessity  follow  the 
increased  weight  of  rolling  stock.  The  old  forms  of  wooden  bridges  are 
steadily  being  given  up  for  steel,  iron,  and  heavy  combination  desigus 
of  much  greater  strength  than  were  in  general  use  ten  years  ago,  and 
in  all  these  improvements  the  land-,grant  lines  are  keeping  pace  with 
the  older  railways  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

The  extension  of  some  of  the  older  roads  and  construction  of  new 
lines  were  pushed  so  rapidly  that*he  total  length  of  main  track  reported 
as  finished  December  31,  1886,  was  137,986  miles,  the  largest  increase 
being  in  Kansas,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Texas.  Should  the  same  rate 
continue  throughout  the  year,  as  now  seems  quite  likely,  the  total  may 
reach  nearly  150,000  miles. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  coarteous  treatment  shown  by 
the  railway  officers  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  during  this  inspec- 
tion. 

Respectfully, 

THOS.  HASSARD, 

Bail  oad  Engineer. 

Hon.  J.  E.  Johnston, 

Commisaumer  of  Bailroads. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION, 


Department  op  the  Inteeior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washinqton,  I).  C,  September  30, 1887. 

PiR :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Office  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887 : 

I  was  appointed  by  the  Presidept  on  the  3d,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  5th  of  Angust,  1886 ;  but  having  obtained  your  permission 
to  arrange  my  private  business  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of 
my  duties,  I  did  not  assume  i)er8onal  charge  of  the  Office  until  the  27th 
of  September  following. 

Upon  assuming  charge  of  the  Office,  I  deemed  it  best,  after  consulta- 
tion with  you,  to  re-organize  it,  and  reduce  the  number  of  divisions  from 
seven  to  three,  thereby  promoting  efficiency  of  service  and  directness  of 
responsibility. 

These  divisions  are,  respectively,  the  Division  of  Eecords,  Library 
and  Museum  Division,  and  the  Division  of  Statistics. 

This  was  rendered  necessary  to  systematize  the  work  and  to  distrib- 
ute H)  so  a8  to  insure  promptness  and  accuracy  in  its  performance. 

To  the  Division  of  Eecords  was  assigned  the  correspondence,  index- 
ing, and  filing  of  all  communications,  and  the  distribution  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Office. 

The  Library  and  Museum  Division  is  charged  with  all  the  books,  pam- 
phlets, journals,  apparatus,  and  other  articles  in  the  collections  which 
its  name  implies. 

The  Division  of  Statistics  is  charged  with  the  preparation  and  print- 
ing of  the  aunual  report  and  other  publications  of  the  Office. 

To  the  supervision  of  each  of  these  divisions  was  assigned  an  expe- 
rienced chief,  who  became  responsible  for  the  proper  dispatch  of  the 
work  therein.  This  plan,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  worked  a<lmirably,  and 
has  enabled  the  Office  to  respond  promptly  to  all  the  calls  that  have 
been  made  upou  it  for  information,  to  bring  up  much  work  previousl 
in  arrears,  and  to  perform  the  routine  duties  assigned  to  it  by  law. 

During  the  year  1886-'87,  this  Office  has  received,  written  letters 
11,006; 'acknowledgments,  43,990;  documents,  4,825,  besides  about 
20,000  replies  to  statistical  forms  of  inquiry ;  and  has  sent  out  19,354 
written  and  printed  letters,  and  distributed  218,520  copies  of  documents. 
The  statistical  forms  related  to  the  Keport  for  1885-'86,  and  the  result 
appears  in  the  appendices  to  the  volume  for  tli.it  year,  recently  com- 
pleted. 
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Tbe  documents  received,  above  mentioned,  comprising  school  reports, 
educational  jonrnals,  treatises  and  other  works  and  pamphlets  on  edu- 
cational subjects,  have  been  catalogued  and  filed  in  tbe  Library  nud 
Museum  Division,  wherein  the  card  catalogue  of  the  general  collection 
of  boobs  has  been  carried  very  far  towards  completion,  and  the  special 
catalogue  of  tbe  articles  in  the  Museum  prepared.  This  collecti'>n  of 
educational  apparatus  and  appliances  has  never  received  the  attention 
which  its  value  and  extent  demand,  partly  on  account  of  the  want  of 
space  for  an  adequate  display  of  the  same.  Feeling  that  it  should  be 
made  serviceable  to  some  extent,  I  have  caused  a  selection  of  the  arti- 
cles to  be  made ;  have  made  some  additions  in  order  to  make  the  selec- 
tions complete,  and  have  caused  the  same  to  be  cleaned,  prepared,  cat- 
alogued, cased,  and  displayed  in  accordance  with  tbe  most  approved 
methods  used  in  such  cases,  following  the  general  plan  furnished  by 
the  liTational  Museum.  I  believe  that  visitors  to  this  Office  will  find  this 
collection  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  ever  before  for  educational 
purposes,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  have  access  to 
the  articles  for  examination,  comparison,  and  study. 

The  Museum,  as  now  exhibited,  will,  I  believe,  he  a  genuine  surprise 
to  almost  any  one  not  connected  directly  with  the  Office.  I  desire,  with 
your  permission,  to  print  a  catalogue  of  the  Museum  as  soon  as  circufti- 
stances  will  permit.  That  portion  of  the  Museum  now  exhibited  con- 
tains approximately  two  thousand  five  hundred  objects  and  series  of 
objects. 

The  value  of  the  Office  library  is  well  known  to  educationists  of  every 
grade,  and  it  has  been  used  during  the  past  year  by  several  professors 
and  other  investigators  of  educational  subjects. 

The  library  now  contains  19,200  volumes  and  60,000  pamphlets,  be- 
sides many  thousand  duplicates  which  are  used  for  exchange  and  dis- 
tribution. During  the  year  1,700  volumes  and  15,000  pamphlets  were 
added  to  the  library,  indexed,  and  filed ;  8,0(X)  cards  for  the  catalogue 
were  written,  and  over  300  cards  giving  references  to  investigators  on 
various  topics  were  prepared.  Some  of  these  cards  were  the  result  of 
very  elaborate  research,  and  were  prepared  with  great  care  and  labor. 

Many  of  tbe  books  in  the  library  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  Museum  are  pecuniarily  of  great  value,  a  large  number  being 
the  donations  of  foreign  Governments,  and  native  and  foreign  authors 
and  inventors.  These  parts  of  the  collection  could  not  be  duplicated  if 
scattered  or  destroyed. 

The  Library  Division  has  also  prepared  th^  greater  part  of  a  very 
complete  '-index  to  the  publications  of  the  Bureau"  since  its  foandation 
in  1867,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  now  nnder  review.  This  index 
will  be  found  in  an  Appendix  of  this  volume,  and  will  add  greatly  to 
the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  examine  these  publications. 

These  catalogues  and  indexes  will  hereafter  be  kept  np  to  date. 

On  entering  the  Office  I  found  that  the  Annual  Beport  for  1884-'85  was 
not  completed.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  situation,  I  de^^med 
it  best  to  forward  the  completion  of  this  Report  and  other  unfinished 
work,  and  then  to  concentrate  all  the  efforts  of  the  Office  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Report  of  1885-'86,  so  that  it  might  be  issued  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  make  way  hereafter  for  the  preparation  of  the  an- 
nual reports  immediately  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

The  Report  of  1884-'85  was  completed  and  sent  to  the  printer  in  Jan- 
nary.  This  work  was  done  in  tbe  Statistical  Division  and  required  tbe 
entire  time  of  part  of  the  division  for  four  months. 
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The  Circular  of  Information  respecting  the  teaching  of  ronsic  in  the 
public  schools  was  also  completed,  edited,  and  sent  to  the  printer ;  and 
another  circular  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  department  of  su- 
perintendence of  the  ^National  Educational  Association  for  the  year 
1885-'86  was  also  edited  and  printed. 

The  Special  Beport  of  Education  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
consisting  of  three  parts,  has  also  been  printed  and  distributed  since 
I  assumed  charge  of  the  OfBce. 

The  second  part  of  the  Special  Report  on  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 
has  been  completed,  revised,  and  a  small  part  of  it  printed  during  the 
year. 

This  work  was  undertaken  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
dated  February  2, 1880,  directing  the  Bureau  to  "  furnish  the  Senate 
with  a  statement  of  all  the  information  relative  to  the  development  of 
instruction  in  drawing  as  applied  to  the  industrial  or  fine  arts  in  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the.  public  schools 
and  other  institutions  of  the  country,  with  special  reference  to  the  util- 
ity of  such  instruction  in  promoting  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

I  deem  it  important  to  complete  this  woirk,  in  order  that  no  further 
delay  may  occar  in  laying  the  information  in  the  possession  of  the  Of- 
fice before  the  Senate.  The  work  {las  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  I.  Edwards 
Clarke  since  its  inception.  The  second  part  will  cover  at  least  one 
thousand  pages,  and  there  are  to  be  two  additional  volumes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  another  special  report  on  Indian  Education 
and  Civilization,  undertaken  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
dated  February  23,  1885,  has  been  continued  and  completed  under  the 
editorial  charge  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  assisted  by  a  portion  of  the 
clerical  force  in  the  Division  of  Statistics.  This  volume  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  cover  at  least  seven  hundred  printed 
pages. 

A  portion  of  the  Beport  of  1884-'85,  comprising  a  list  of  libraries 
other  than  private  and  containing  three  hundred  volumes  or  over,  was 
reprinted  and  largely  distribnted  in  response  to  a  general  request  from 
correspondents  of  the  OflBce. 

Circular  No.  1, 1887,  containing  a  Historical  Account  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  Ph.  D.,  associate  professor  of  history  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  and  has  been  received  with  singular  favor.  This  forms 
part  of  a  series  of  historical  monographs,  which,  with  your  approval,  I 
have  made  arrangements  to  publish  at  suitable  times.  Considerable 
work  in  this  direction  has  been  done  during  the  year  with  reference  to 
the  history  of  higher  education  in  the  universities  and  college^  of  the 
older  States  in  the  Union,  with  special  reference  to  the  period  anterior 
to  the  war  of  the  Eevolution. 

Circular  of  Information  No.  2, 1887,  also  by  Professor  Adams,  con- 
tains material  similar  to  the  foregoing,  respecting  the  Study  of  History 
iu  the  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  United  States. 

Circular  of  Information  No.  3, 1887,  which  contains  the  proceedings  of 
the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation held  in  this  city  in  March,  1887,  together  with  numerous  ad- 
dresses delivered  thereat,  has  been  prepar^  and  edited  during  the 
year,  and  will  be  printed  before  this  report  appears. 

Prof.  E.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  in  course 
of  preparation  a  Circular  of  Information  respecting  the  Teaching  of 
Political  Economy  in  our  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning. 


Mr.  Edward  H.  Ketcbam,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  in  coarse  of  prep- 
aration a  circular  upon  school  architecture,  with  special  reference  to 
graded  schools. 

The  Beport  of  1885-^86  was  taken  np  and  pushed  forward  rapidly, 
and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  by  the 
15th  of  last  June,  and  will  doubtless  be  printed  before  the  meeting  of 
Congress. 

THE   PLAN  AND  SCOPE  OP  THE  PRESENT  BEPORT. 

Upon  examining  the  previous  reports  of  the  OflBce,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  without  violating  the  spirit  or  lessening  the  usefulness  of  the 
series,  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  promptneas  of  its  publication,  the 
variety  of  its  contents,  and  the  value  of  its  deductions  by  saitable 
changes  in  the  method  of  its  preparation  and  the  details  of  its  arrange- 
ment. 

These  changes  may  be  summarized  by  saying  that  they  contemplate 
the  absolute  avoidance  of  duplicate  mention  of  facts,  the  omission  of 
columns  in  the  statistical  tables  which  experience  ha6  shown  cannot  be 
filled,  the  anion  and  printing  together  of  text  and  tables  wherever  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject,  and  the  addition  of  many  convenient  ratios 
and  comparisons. 

Following  the  lines  of  this  plan,  forms  of  inquiry  were  systematically 
revised,  and  in  many  cases  simplified.  These,  printed  in  a  convenient 
shape,  were  distributed  to  all  the  systems  and  schools  upon  the  lists  of 
the  OflBce,  amounting  to  nearly  fifteen  thousand. 

The  current  literature  of  edacation  was  carefully  examined,  both  for 
facts  and  opinions  of  value.  The  printed  reports  of  States  and  cities, 
the  catalogues  and  cirgulars  of  public  and  private  schools  of  every 
grade,  and  other  documents  were  also  examined  with  care  for  suitable 
material. 

Having  determined  what  facts  could  be  best  stated  in  tabular  form, 
blank  sheets  for  such  tables  were  prepared  in  advance,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  schools  were  inserted  therein.  When  the  forms  were 
received  back  from  our  correspondents,  the  statistical  facts  therein 
given  are  promptly  tabulated  as  received ;  meanwhile  such  portions  of 
the  text  as  did  not  require  consultation  of  the  tabular  matter  were 
hastened. 

In  this  report  of  the  operations  .«f  the  OflKce  I  have  not  included  any 
discussion  of  educational  topics,  preferring  to  insert  them  with  the  facte 
and  statistics  reljiting  thereto,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendices  to 
this  report. 

In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  indicated  in  my  report  for  last  year, 
the  statistics  relating  to  public  and  private  instruction  of  all  grades 
and  kinds  in  the  United  States  presented  in  this  volume  will  be  found 
more  thoroughly  systematized  and  more  fully  analyzed  than  heretofore. 

The  statistics  of  State  and  Territorial  systems  previously  published 
by  the  Office,  were  in  my  first  report  somewhat  remodeled  and  extended ; 
and  some  new  tables  of  comparative  statistics  were  computed  within 
the  Office  from  the  material  in  its  possession.  Those  gave,  in  system- 
atic shape,  (1)  the  increase  or  decrease  during  the  year  of  each  item 
for  each  State ;  (2)  the  ratio  which  each  item  in  each  State  l>ore  to 
every  item  in  the  same  State,  thus  enabling  the  educational  status  of 
each  State  to  be  compared  with  that  of  every  other;  for  instance,  the 
comparison  of  the  enrollment  of  New  York  with  that  of  Delaware  fur- 
nished no  valuable  result,  but  the  ratio  of  enrolment  to  school  popnla- 
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TioQjOr,  m  otaerwora8,tae  percentage  01  tuescuooi  popaianon  enrol  lea, 
in  the  two  States,  does  enable  them  to  be  comimred  on  the  same  plane. 
Soch  percentages  were  luUy  given. 

Tabular  sammaries  by  geographical  sections  were  introdaced  in  my 
first  report,  thus  enabling  broader  comparisons  and  generalizations  to  be 
instituted. 

The  work  of  improvement  on  the  lines  referred  to  above  has  been 
continued  and  enlarged  in  the  present  volume.  The  most  important 
difference  in  the  method  of  presenting  the  statistics  of  city  and  town 
systems  in  the  repcirts  for  1885-'86  and  1886-'87  consists  in  the  intro- 
duction in  the  latter  of  a  comparative  table  similar  in  purpose  to  those 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  respecting  State  systems. 

The  statistics  have  been  extended  to  those  cities  whose  population  is 
4,000  or  more.  The  census  of  1880  made  that  number  the  dividing  line 
between  the  urban  and  the  other  population,  and  this  standard  has  been 
adopted  as  the  lowest  limit  of  population  of  "  cities "  by  this  Bureau. 

Though  only  a  single  column  has  been  added  to  the  table  of  abstract 
statistics,  the  value  of  the  figures  there  shown  is  vastly  increased  by 
the  deductions  drawn  from  them  in  t^ie  comparative  table  that  follows. 

In  the  blanks  sent  out  for  1885-'86  superintendents  were  asked  to 
state  "the  average  number  of  scholars  per  teacher;"  the  "average  cost 
]>er  capita  of  pupils  in  average  attendance,  based  upon  cost  of  super- 
vision and  instruction,"  and  upon  "  incidental  and  contingent  expenses;" 
and  the  "  tax  for  school  purposes  upon  the  total  property,  assessed  and 
estimated."  All  these  questions  are  omitted  in  the  inquiries  for  the 
18S6-'87  report  Instead,  all  these  calculations  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature  are  made  in  this  (Mce,  thus  insuring  uniform  methods  of  com- 
putation. 

Further,  the  population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  has  been 
determined  iu  each  case,  and  averages  are  made  upon  that  basis,  as 
well  as  upon  the  average  attendance  upon  the  schools.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  upon  equal  terms  this  is  absolutely  necessary,  since  the 
"legal  school  age"  is  so  variable  as  to  make  comparison  impossible 
unless  uniform  bases  were  established. 

The  new  tables  show  the  percentage  of  "  enrollment  to  population  0  to 
14  " ;  of  "  average  daily  attendance  to  population  6  to  14,  and  to  enroll- 
ment , "  the  "  average  number  of  days  that  each  person  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  14  have  been  instructed ; "  the  "  average  number  of  days  of  at- 
tendance of  each  pupil  enrolled ; "  the  "  number  of  sittings  for  each  100 
pupils  enrolled  and  for  each  100  pupils  in  average  attendance;"  the  "  av- 
erage number  of  sittings  toabuilding  ; ""  the  number  of  pupils  in  average 
attendance  to  each  teacher ; "  "  ratio  of  male  teachers  to  whole  number;  '* 
"  ratio  of  high-school  enrollment  to  total  enrollment ; "  "  ratio  of  private 
school  enrollment  to  total  public  and  private  school  enrollment ;"  "  ratio 
of  total  public  and  private  enrollment  to  population  6  to  14 ; "  "  number 
of  volumes  in  libraries  to  each  100  pupils  in  average  attendance;" 
"  assessed  value  of  property  per  capita  of  iwpulation  6  to  14 ; "  "  value 
of  school  property  per  capitii  of  population  6  to  14,  and  average  at- 
tendance ;  "  "  ratio  of  value  of  school  property  to  total  assessed  valua- 
tion ; "  "  amount  raised  by  city  tax  per  capita  of  population  6  to  14, 
and  average  attendance ; "  "  ratio  of  amount  raised  by  city  or  town  tax 
to  totat  assessed  valuation;"  "salaries  of  superintendents  and  teachers 
per  capita  of  population  6  to  14,  and  average  attendance ; "  and  finally, 
*"  ratio  of  salaries  of  superintendents  and  teachers  to  total  assessed 
valuation." 


The  "  narrative  matter  "  in  this  connection  is  a  more  important  feat* 
nre  than  in  my  last  report,  and  the  educational  qaestions  arising  there- 
from are  treated  with  somewhat  more  fullness. 

The  statistics  of  secondary  instruction  have  been  rendered  more  com- 
plete by  the  addition  of  public  high  schools,  while  the  subdivisions 
adopted  for  the  table  correspond  more  exactly  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  schools  considered,  and  therefore  better  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
details. 

Those  familiar  with  the  educational  history  of  the  past  few  years  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  evidence  it  affords  of  vital  force  in  the 
superior  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  great 
and  growing  interest  manifested  by  foreign  stndents  of  edacation  in  the 
details  of  their  organization,  equipment,  and  conduct. 

The  number  and  varied  character  of  these  institutions  make  it  exceed- 
ingly difBcult  to  devise  a  scheme  suited  at  once  to  the  just  representa- 
tion of  individual  institutions  and  to  the  record  of  particulars  common 
to  a  class.  The  former  is  necessary  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  genius  and 
growth  of  our  institutions,  and  the  latter  to  show  their  relation  to  edu- 
cational problems  of  universal  moment. 

The  twofold  purpose  could  not  be  completely  accomplished  in  the 
time  available  for  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report,  but  all  depart- 
ures from  the  scheme  formerly  employed  in  this  division  of  the  report 
have  been  made  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  treatment  of  details,  here  as  in  the  division  of  secondary  iostmc- 
tion,  has  been  determined  by  the  consideration  of  the  information  of 
chief  importance  to  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  country. 

The  general  condition  and  progress  of  education  during  the  year  un- 
der review  thus  set  forth  is  discussed  and  exemplified  in  connecUon 
with  the  tables  and  statistics  above  described,  and  needs  no  further  ex- 
emplification here.  An  examination  of  the  appendices  will  show  that 
the  condition  and  progress  heretofore  characteristic  of  American  edu- 
cation have  been,  in  general,  maintained  during  the  year  1886-^7. 
There  may  have  been  here  and  there  retrogressions  and  reactions,  but 
these  are  more  than  balanced  by  healthy  growths  and  judicious  im- 
provements. The  subjects  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion in  the  year  1885-'86,  still  continue  to  be  the  main  objects  of  inter- 
est in  the  following  year. 

Among  notable  events  of  the  year  in  the  educational  world  may  be 
mentioned  the  celebration  by  Harvard  University  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  ;  the  formal  assumption  by 
the  corporation  of  Yale  College  of  the  name  of  "  Yale  University,"  as 
more  exactly  expressing  the  extent  and  importance  of  its  present  work 
in  education ;  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  incori)oration  of  Colum- 
bia College,  and  the  opening  by  that  institution  of  its  "  School  of  Li- 
brary Economy;"  the  various  experiments,  public  and  private,  insti- 
tuted for  the  introduction  and  application  of  manual  and  industrial 
training  in  the  schools,  both  public  and  private. 

ALASKA. 

The  duty  of  making  needful  and  proper  provision  for  the  edacatioo 
of  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  having  been  devolved 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  provid- 
ing a  civil  government  for  Alaska,  May  17,  1884,  section  13,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  having  been  designated  to  carry  out  these 
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purposes  by  the  order  of  the  Hod.  H.  M.  Teller,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
beariu^date  March 2, 1885,and  thesame  order  having  been  continued  in 
force,  with  anthority  to  prepare  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  schools,  after  consultation  with  you  a  system  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  i»ablic  schools  in  the  Territory 
was  prepared,  which  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  promulgated  by 
you  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  1887.  These  rules  and  regulations  are  con- 
tained in  an  Appendix  of  this  report. 

This  plan  was  at  once  foi-warded  to  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Swineford,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  appointed 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  with  the  request  that  they  would 
at  once  organize  under  it. 

The  receipt  of  these  regulations  was  promptly  acknowledged  by  him, 
and  I  was  informed  that  the  board  had  organized  by  the  election  of 
the  Hon.  Lafayette  Dawson,  judge  of  the  district  court,  as  president, 
and  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  as  secretary. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  education  will  add 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  the  schools  in  Alaska, 
and  that  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  its  educational  affairs. 
The  education  of  the  native  inhabitants  is  a  duty  we  owe  them  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  acquisition  with  Russia.  They  stand 
upon  the  same  footing  in  all  their  personal  and  civil  rights  with  our 
own  citizens,  and  upon  the  organization  of  a  Territorial  government 
will  necessarily  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

In  the  meantime  they  should  be  prepared,  by  having  the  advantages 
of  education  extended  to  them,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  new  re- 
lations, and  to  meet  the  requirements  and  discharge  the  duties  of  our 
civilization. 

Schools  were  organized  in  1885  at  many  places  in  the  Territory  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  United  States  agent  ot 
education.  In  order  that  the  condition  of  education  in  that  Territory 
for  the  past  year  may  be  properly  presented,  I  append  the  report  of  Dr. 
Jackson  for  the  year  1886-'87. 

I  am  satisfied,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  Territory 
and  by  a  careful  personal  inspection  during  my  recent  visit,  that  the 
sum  of  $50,000  may  be  wisely  expended  in  the  organization  and  support 
of  its  schools,  and  I  therefore  recommend  an  appropriation  of  this  sum 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  bo  sanctioned  by  you  and 
that  it  will  be  made  by  the  next  Congress. 

FINAL  BEMABKS. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness 
and  courtf  sy  that  you  have  shown  me  in  the  management  of  the  Office 
of  Education  and  iu  my  personal  intercourse  with  you,  and  to  assure  you 
of  my  sincere  personal  regard  and  esteem. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  H.  R.  Dawson, 

Oommisaioner. 

The  Secbexaby  of  the  Inteeioe, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  ALASKA. 

The  following  report  of  the  general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska  is 
inserted  as  a  partDf  this  report,  in  order  that  the  latest  information 
about  this  interesting  subject  may  be  promptly  communicated  to  the 

Mends  of  education : 

General  AcEiiT  ok  Education  in  Alaska, 

Sitka,  AUuka,  May  2,  18S7. 
Hon.  N.  H.  E.  Dawson, 

JjMted  States  Comvtiteioner  of  Edu^iation  : 

Sir:  The  work  of  edacation  in  Alaeba  for  1886-'87  was  greatly  hindered  by  the  deUv 
of  Congress  in  making  the  appropriation.  Until  it  was  definitely  Icnown  faow  mnu 
would  t>e  appropriated  for  education  no  plan  of  work  conld  he  arranged.  Until  the 
appropriation  was  actually  made  the  ofQce  was  left  in  doubt  whether  it  would  bt 
able  to  enlarge  the  work,  or  merely  continue  existing  schools,  or  disband  them. 

The  appropriation  was  not  made  until  August,  1886.  In  the  mean  time  the  trading 
vessels  that  sail  from  San  Francisco  to  Behnug's  Sea  in  the  spring  and  retam  in  Uw 
full  had  all  sailed,  and  with  them  the  only  regular  opportunity  of  sending  teachers 
and  school  supplies  to  Western  Alaska.  To  wait  until  the  following  spring  would 
involve  the  delay  of  another  year  in  establishing  the  schools.  Under  the  circam- 
stauces  there  was  no  alternative  bnt  to  charter  a  vessel  for  the  work  of  the  Bareao. 
This,  in  addition  to  meeting  a  necessity,  enabled  the  Commissioner  to  secure  reliable 
information  couceruing  the  edncatioual  needs  of  the  principal  centers  of  popolation 
among  the  civilized  Russians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimo  of  Southern  and  Soatbwesten 
Alaska. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  public  agitation,  which  resulted  in  secunogschoob 
for  Alaska,  the  Commissioner  had  sought  diligently  fur  reliable  and  explicit  informa- 
tion concerning  that  unknown  region.  When,  in  1885,  the  reaiMJusibility  of  establish- 
ing schools  in  that  section  was  placed  upon  him,  ho  more  than  ever  felt  the  need  of 
the  iuformatiou  that  was  necessary  for  intelligent  actiou  in  the  school  work.  Ad 
application  was  theu  made  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  be  isnied 
instructions  to  the  commanding  ofBcer  of  the  United  States  steamship  Pinta,  then  is 
Alaskan  waters,  to  take  the  general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska  on  a  toor  of  in- 
spection along  the  coast.  A  combination  of  circumstances  prevented  the  ship  fiom 
making  the  trip. 

The  necessity  which  arose  in  the  fall  of  1886  of  sending  the  teachers  furnished  the 
long-dcsiied  opportunity  of  securing  the  needed  information. 

The  schooner  Leo,  of  Sitka,  was  chartered,  because  the  terras  were  lowest,  and  be- 
cause the  vessel  had  auxiliary  steam-power,  which  enabled  it  to  get  in  and  oat  of 
harbors  and  through  the  narrow  channels  between  the  islands,  where,  without  this 
auxiliary  power,  we  would  Iiave  been  delayed  weeks. 

The  cruise  proved  a  stormy  one,  consumiiig  104  days.  Falsing  through  the  eqoinoc- 
tial  storms,  wc  encountered  the  early  winter  gales  of  that  high  latitude.  We  lott 
two  sails,  were  stranded  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  nearly  lost  a  sailor  overboard,  w^hile  re- 
peatedly great  seas  washed  completely  over  us. 

Laying  our  course  for  Atkha,  one  of  the  Aleutian  group  of  islands,  the  stormi 
finally  lauded  us,  September  21,  at  Kudiak,  900  miles  to  the  eastward  of  oar  destitu- 
tion. Kadiak  Island  is  the  western  limit  of  forests  along  the  southern  coast  of  AlaskA. 
It  is  also  near  the  eastern  limit  of  the  lunuit,  or  civilized  Eskimo  popalation. 

The  first  European  or  Bussian  settlement  on  this  island  was  made  by  611^017 
Slielikoff  in  1784 ;  and  soon  after  a  school  (the  hrst  in  Alaska)  was  organized  for  the 
children  of  the  Kussians.  Also  the  iirst  church  building  in  Alaska  was  erected  on 
this  island.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the  Russian  capital  and  the  chief  seat  of  their 
operations  in  America.    A  tombstone  in  the  Russian  cemetery  bears  the  date  ITUI. 

The  village  has  a  pleasant  look,  and  consists  of  43  log  houses,  23  roagh-boaid 
houses,  and  12  painted  ones.  It  has  a  Russian  creole  population  of  3Q3,  of  whom  143 
are  children.  There  are  20  white  men  in  the  settlement.  The  Rnssian  school  has 
been  extinct  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  fur  years  the  people  had  been 
looking  for  another.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  permitted  to  give  them  a  good 
school.  Prof.  W.  E.  Roscoe,  au  experienced  teacher  from  California,  with  his  vik 
and  baby,  was  stationed  at  this  place,  and  received  from  the  people  a  very  warm  wel- 
come. He  had  been  landed  bnt  a  few  hours  when  a  delegation  of  adults  waited 
upon  him  and  asked  that  a  night  scbool  for  instruction  in  English  might  hf  estab- 
lished for  the  married  people. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Mclntyre,  the  eflicieut  general  ngent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  furnished  a  Hchool-rooiu  free  of  rout  aud  iu  many  ways  gave  imfiortsnl 
help  to  the  teacher.  Valnablo  assistance  was  also  received  from  Mr.  Ivau  PettoC 
deputy  collector  of  customs. 
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'OppoBit'e  Kauiuk  is  Woutl  Island,  with  50  biigut  ottiluren.  The  patnarch  of  toe 
village  gatberud  thutii  iut'U  a  room  aud  then  made  a  touching  appeal  for  a  suhool.  It 
waa  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  said  to  them,  as  subsequeutly  I  was  compelled  to  say 
to  mauy  others,  "  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  a  school,  but  loannot."  Theiue»Ker 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  $15,000  for  the  education  of  the  ten  or  twelve  thousaud 
children  of  Alaska  necessarily  deprives  the  inaiority  of  them'of  any  school. 

To  the  north  of  Wood  Island  is  Spruce  Island,  where  a  Rassian  monk,  at  his  own 
expense,  kept  up  a  school  for  thirty  consecntive  years.  He  died  and  his  school  was 
discontinned.  To  their  entreaties  for  a  school  we  had  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  They  are 
a  well-to-do  people,  with  humble  but  pleasant  homes.  They  have  a  number  of  cows, 
make  batter  and  cheese,  aud  raise  potatoes.  The  men  are  mostly  hunters  of  the  sea^ 
otter. 

Still  farther  north  is  Afognak  Island,  with  146  school  children.  A  school  was  es- 
tablished among  them,  with  Prof.  James  A.  Wirth  in  charge.  While  superintending 
the  unloading  of  the  school  supplies  through  the  breakers  we  were  invited  by  oneof. 
the  villagers  to  a  lunch  of  rice,  fried  chicken,  potatoes,  eggs,  bread,  and  sweet,  fresh 
butter,  cakes,  home-made  preserves,  and  Russian  tea  served  in  glass  tumblers. 

From  Afognak  we  visited  Karluk,  with  its  118  children  :  Akhiok,  48 ;  Ayakhabalik, 
72  J  and  Kagniak,  45.  All  of  these  groups  of  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  and  healthy 
children  had  to  be  refused  schools  for  want  of  funds.  At  some  of  these  villages  the 
lutlics  of  our  party  were  the  first  white  women  ever  seen. 

From  the  Kadiak  group  of  islands  nine  days'  battling  with  the  waves  brought  us 
to  Unalashka,  in  Uehring  Sea.  This  is  the  commercial  port  of  Western  Alaska,  and 
contains  a  population  of  340, 132  of  whom  are  minors  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Mr.  S.  Mack,  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  Dr.  Call,  the  company 
physician.  Collector  Barry,  and  Commissioner  Johnston  did  all  in  their  power  to  make 
oar  visit  pleasant.  At  this  village  a  school  of  24  pupils  was  in  operation  under  the 
control  ot  the  Russian-Greek  Chnrcb.  The  teacher.  Tsikoores,  was  born  in  Greecs 
and  partly  educated  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Greek  Chnrcb  has  d|^ring  the  year  16  general  holidays  and  200  minor  ones, 
which  are  celebrated  more  or  less  by  the  Alaska  churches.  One  of  the  holidays  ob- 
served  while  we  were  at  Unalashka  was  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ap- 
pearing to  the  Greek  army  one  thousaud  years  ago  and  leading  them  to  victory. 

American  citizens  who  have  never  heard  a  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  nation  are  tanght 
to  pray  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  celebrate  his  birthday,  and  commemorate  the  vic- 
tories of  ancient  Greece.  Upon  one  occasion,  trying  to  inform  them  that  we  had  come 
from  the  seat  of  Governmcut  at  Washington  to  open  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  schools,  we  found  that  the  only  American  city  they  had  ever  heard  of  was  Sail 
I<Yanci8co.  After  laboring  with  them  one  man  was  found  who  had  somehow  heard 
of  Chicago.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  were  unknown  re- 
gions. 

In  the  mountains  back  of  Unalashka  u  volcano  was  in  active  eruption. 

From  Unalashka  we  sailed  to  Unga,  the  center  of  the  cod  fisheries  of  the  North 
Pacific.  Unga  has  174  children.  At  this  point  we  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Carr 
to  establish  a  school.  On  this  trip  a  complete  census  was  taken  of  the  population, 
from  Kadiak,  westward,  to  Attn,  and  in  a  total  popnlation  of  3,840, 1  numbered  1,649 
children.  These  are  children  of  a.civilized  people  who,  by  the  terms  of  article  3  of 
the  treaty  of  1867,  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  are  declared  to  be  citizens, 
and'are  guaranteed  all  the  "  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  and  yet,  after  nineteen  years  of  total  neglect,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment only  gives  them  three  teachers. 

rUKON  VALLEY. 

On  June  29, 1886,  Rev.  Octavtus  Parker,  who  had  been  appointed  teacher  for  the 
Yukon  Valley,  with  his  family,  reached  Saint  Michael,  Alaska. 

^  The  original  contract  between  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  called  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  good 
Hcliool  in  tho  Yukon  Valley. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  perfecting  arrangements  and  transporting  supplies 
in  time,  the  secretary  of  the  mission  society  requested  permission  for  the  teacher  to  lo- 
cate the  first  year  at  Saint  Michael,  on  the  seaboard.  In  order  to  secure  a  commence- 
ment of  school  work  in  that  distant  section  the  Commissioner  consented  to  the  change, 
although  it  was  known  that  there  were  but  few  children  at  the  place. 

This  past  winter  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  has  commissioned  Rev.  John  W. 
Chapman  to  establish  a  school  at  some  suitable  village  in  the  Yukon  Valley.  Mr. 
Chapman  is  now  en  route  to  that  northernmost  school  in  the  United  States. 

BETHEL. 

The  Moravian  party,  who  were  sent  in  the  spring  of  1885  ftom  Pennsylvania  to  es- 
tablish a  school  in  the  valley  of  the  K09k9kwim  River,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on 


the  18th  of  May  and  reached  their  destination  on  the  13th  of  Jnly.  The  materiak 
for  their  dwelling  were  not  all  received  until  about  the  12th  of  Angust. 

A.  small  frame  building,  I'i  by  14  feet,  was  begun,  and  so  far  completed  that  thej 
were  able  to  move  into  it  on  the  10th  of  October,  at  which  time  the  arctic  winter M 
that  region  had  set  in  with  its  usual  severity.  Ou  December  29  the  thermometer 
registered  50.6  degrees  helow  zero.  This  was  the  coldest  of  the  season.  In  Jannaix 
the  thermometer  registered  40  degrees  above  zero.  Failing  to  secure  a  school-room, 
they  were  unable  to  hold  regular  sessions  of  school.  However,  they  were  visited  by 
huudreds  of  Eskimo,  who  remained  with  them  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according 
to  circumstances.  These  received,  as  far  as  i>08sible,  special  instructions,  the  living-' 
room  of  the  house  being  used  as  a  school-room. 

During  the  sunmier  of  1886  a  school-house  was  erected,  and  regular  instruction  i» 
being  given. 

NUSBAGAK. 

In  the  spring  of  18.S6  Mr.  Franli  E.  Wolff  was  sent  to  Bohriug  Sea  to  erect  a  school- 
house  aud  residence  at  Niishagak.  He  reached  there  August  21,  erected  and  inclosed 
a  frame  building,  24  by  38  feet,  with  an  addition  of  12  feot,  and  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vauia  for  the  winter. 

Last  month  (April,  1887),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolff  and  two  children  and  Miss  Mary  Haba 
left  for  Nnshagak  to  open  the  school. 

KLAWACK. 

About  midway  between  the  north  and  south  endsof  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  on  the 
west  coast,  is  an  important  fishery  at  Klawack.  Tbe  fishery  and  a  saw-uiill  con- 
uccted  with  it  have  drawn  around  them  a  large  native  population.  Forseveral  years 
past  their  leading  men  have  asked  for  a  school.  This  place  was  supplied  with  a  school 
last  fall,  and  Prof.  L.  W.  Currie,  of  Xorth  Carolina,  who  has  had  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  teaching  among  Indians,  was  placed  in  charge.  The  progress  of  the  school 
has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  want  of  a  suitable  and  comfortable  sebool-room. 
Last  fall,  when  it  became  time  to  open  the  school,  the  teacher  at  Haines  announced 
her  resignation,  and  it  was  January  before  I  was  able  to  secure  another  teacher.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Salmon  Ripinsky,  who  taught  last  year  at  Unalashka,  was  appointed 
teacher. 

The  schools  at  Juneau,  Hoonah,  Killisnoo,  Sitka,  Wrangell,  and  Jackson  were  con- 
tinued under  the  former  teachers,  and  have  been  doing  a  good  work.  They  all  lack 
suitable  school  buildings. 

In  September  last  Prof.  Asa  Saxman,  an  experienced  teacher  from  Pennsylvania, 
was  sent  to  Loriug.  At  this  point  a  fishery  had  been  established,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  opening  industry  would  at  once  attract  and  coucentrate  at  that  point  tbe 
scattered  natives  of  Southeastern  Alaska.  This  expectation  not  being  realized.  Pro- 
fessor Saxman  was  removed  in  November  to  Port  Tocgass. 

In  December  last,  in  company  with  Mr.  Louis  Paul,  a  native  missionary,  he  took  a 
canoe  aud  started  out  to  find  a  better  location  for  the  school.  Failing  to  retom  io 
due  time,  two  search  parties  wore  sent  out,  who  found  the  canoe  wrecked.  No  trace 
was  found  of  the  bodies.  In  tbo  drowning  of  Professor  Saxman  the  schools  in  Alaska 
lost  one  of  their  ablest  teachers. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  school  year  1886-'87  are  compiled  from  the  montblj 
reports  of  the  schools  as  far  as  they  have  been  received  : 
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As  near  as  I  can  gather  from  the  reports  now  in  and  my  knowledge  of  the  schools 
from  which  reports  are  not  yet  received,  there  are  at  least  1,250  children  in  the  Alaska 
schools. 

The  g^at  need  of  the  schools  is  suitable  school-houses.  These  will  require  a  larger 
appropriation.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  for  education  in  Alaska  is  the  smallest  amount 
that  should  be  asked  of  Congress  for  the  year  1887-'88. 

Tbankiug  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  work,  I  remain,  with  great 
respect, 

Years,  truly, 

Shkldon  Jackson, 

Omeral  Agent, 
EST  87  T  2 77 


REPORT 

OK  THB 

VISIT  TO  ALASKA 

OF  THE 

HON.  N.  H.  R.DAWSON, 

COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


Depaetment  op  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  1, 1887. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  my  visit  to 
Alaska,  made  in  obedience  to  your  letter  of  instructions  of  the  15th  of 
July  last.  In  that  letter  I  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Territory  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  into  all  matters  relating  to  its  educational  af- 
fairs and  public  schools.  I  was  instructed  to  see  that  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion recently  promulgated  by  your  order  of  the  15th  of  June  was  put  into 
operation,  and  that  the  schools  of  the  Territory  were  made  to  conform 
to  the  same  in  its  requirements ;  to  examine  the  present  condition  oi 
education  among  the  children  of  school  age  without  reference  to  race; 
to  decide  what  provision  fbr  the  building  of  school-houses  was  needed, 
and  to  direct  in  what  manner  the  school  fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
should  bo  used,  so  far  as  I  deemed  necessary,  and  to  make  a  detailed 
re|)ort  upon  the  points  covered  by  these  instructions. 

I  left  Washington  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  proceeded  via  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Kailroad  toPortland,Oreg.,and  thence  by  steamer  throngb 
the  inland  passage  to  Alaska. 

I  was  a  passenger  on  the  Ancon,  and  passed  through  the  famoivt 
Alexander  Archipelago,  studded  with  its  thousand  islands.  The  ship 
stopped  at  nearly  all  the  villages  and  settlements,  affording  nie  an  ex- 
cellent oi>portuuity'of  seeing  the  country  and  conversing  with  its  in- 
habitants. 

Islands,  mountains  glaciers,  inlets,  and  channels  appear  all  alon; 
this  inland  passage ;  the  eye  is  delighted  at  every  turn  by  a  snccessioo 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  islands  are  never 
out  of  sight,  and  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  like  emeralds  iu  a  crotrn 
of  diamonds.  The  atmosphere  is  so  calm  and  pure  that  you  are  hardly 
conscious  that  you  are  breathing  the  elixir  of  life.  The  waters  are 
as  smooth  and  clear  as  those  of  an  Alpine  lake.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil 
can  depict  adequately  the  beauties  of  the  landscape.  Banges  of  lofty 
mountains,  rich  in  forest  and  verdure,  with  snow-capped  summits  and 
glaciers  covering  .large  areas,  are  nearly  always  in  sight.  All  is  wild, 
weird,  and  grand.  Mounts  La  Perouse,  OrilloQ,  aad  Fairweatiier,  and 
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many  others  equally  imposiug,  rising  from  9,000  to  15,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  with  immense  glaciers  debouching  from  their 
frozen  summits,  are  successively  seen,  while  Edgecumbe,  whose  fires 
have  slumbered  for  a  hundred  years,  with  its  crown  of  volcanic  scoria 
glistening  in  the  sunlight,  appears  like  a  sleeping  giant  resting  from  his 
labors.  From  its  frozen  summit  cascades  come  leaping  down  its  sides 
like  threads  of  silver  until  lost  to  view  in  the  forest  line. 

Many  of  the  grasses  flourish  luxuriantly;  red  and  white  clover,  tim- 
othy, and  red-top  grow  as  if  they  were  indigenous.  Swine  and  fat  cat- 
tle may  be  observed  feeding  on  the  excellent  natural  pasturage,  which 
is  abundant  during  the  whole  spring  and  summer.  The  gardens  pro- 
duce Irish  potatoes,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  turnips,  lettuce, 
green  peas,  and  other  vegetables. 

Forests  of  spruce,  yellow  cedar,  and  hemlock  clothe  nearly  all  the 
mountains  and  islands.  Some  of  the  trees  are  veritable  giants,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  and  ttom  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base. 

These  forests,  the  minerals,  fisheries,  and  the  trapping  and  hunting 
of  wild  animals,  afford  the  Indian  and  the  white  man  the  means  of  an 
easy  support,  and  promise  to  provide  the  Territory  with  rich  industries. 
Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  most  of  the  mountains.  The  Tredwell 
mine,  on  Douglas  Island,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  United 
States.  The  mill  and  machinery  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  half  a  mUliou 
of  dollars,  and  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty  stamps.  Many  tests  of 
the  quartz  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sitka  and  Berner's  Bay  and 
other  points  have  been  made  with  most  promising  and  encouraging 
results. 

The  climate  of  Southeastern  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  sur- 
prisingly moderate  and  temperate.  The  meteorological  summary  for 
the  year  ending  August  31, 1885,  furnished  by  the  signal  ofiicer  at  Sitka, 
shows  that  the  mean  temperature  during  the  mouths  of  September, 
October,  November,  December,  January,  February,  March,  April,  May, 
June,  July,  and  August  was,  respectively:  49.9,  42.7,  43.1,  32.1,  35.9, 
37.2,  40.7,  42.1,  49.7,  54.3,  56.S,  and  58.3. 

This  mild  cUmate  is  due  to  the  warm  Japan  current  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  sweeps  against  the  American  continent  at  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Island,  in  latitude  53  degrees  north.  Here  the  current  divides 
into  two  streams,  one  going  northward  and  westward  along  the  coast 
of  Alaska,  and  the  other  southward  along  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  and  California. 

I  reached  Sitka,  the  capital,  on  the  13th  of  August.  En  route  I  visited 
Fort  Tongass,  Port  Chester,  Fort  Wrangell,  Loring,  Juneau,  Douglas 
Island,  Chilcat,  Haines,  and  Sitka.  The  steamer  stopped  for  several 
hours  and  parts  of  days  at  each  of  these  points.  At  all  of  these  towns 
schools  have  been  in  operation  since  1885. 

The  schools  were  in  vacation,  but  I  met  and  conversed  with  several  of 
the  teachers,  some  of  the  native  children  who  attended  the  schools,  and 
with  many  adult  Indians  and  citizens.  Most  of  these  children  and  some 
of  the  Indians  speak  English. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Sitka  I  found  that  Governor  A.  P.  Swineford, 
the  Hon.  Lafayette  Dawson,  judge  of  the  Federal  court  for  the  district 
of  Alaska,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general  agent  of  education  in 
Alaska,  who  had  been  appointed  meml^rs  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
had  promptly  organized  the  same,  and  were  proceeding  to  reorganize 
the  schools.  I  met  these  gentlemen  in  consultation  frequently  and  dis- 
cussed fully  the  condition  of  educational  affairs  in  the  Territory, 


In  order  to  make  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  present  ye«r 
go  as  far  as  possible  toward  supporting  the  largest  nomber  of  schools, 
it  was  found  expedient  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  below  the 
sum  formerly  paid  them.  This  was  made  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  present  schools.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  reduction  was  ac- 
cepted cheerfully  by  the  teachers.  iSchooIs  have  been  organized  at  the 
following  places:  Yukon  River,  Bethel,  Nushagak,  Unga,  Kadiak. 
Afognak,  Haines,  Eillisnoo,  Fort  Wrangell,  Elawak,  and  Jackson,  with 
two  each  at  Juneau  and  Sitka. 

The  population  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  these  places  is  esti- 
mated at  1,757,  and  the  school  attendance  for  the  year  1886-'87  was  1,118. 

The  appropriation  for  the  present  year  will  barely  maintain  these 
schools,  includiug  the  building  and  repair  of  school  houses  and  the  por- 
chtise  of  supplies  of  stationery  and  fuel. 

While  at  Sitka  I  consented  to  the  erection  of  two  school  buildings, 
one  at  Sitka  and  one  at  Juneau,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  each ;  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  school-house  at  Killisnoo,  and  to  the  repair  of  the  school- 
room at  Fort  Wrangell. 

The  Board  of  Education,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  educational 
wants  of  the  Territory,  urgently  recommend  the  immediate  organiza- 
tion of  schools,  with  the  erection  of  proper  school-houses,  at  the  follow- 
ing points : 

Unalashka,  Belkofsky,  Morshevoi,  Wood  Island,  Spruce  Island, 
Baguck,  Ayakhatalik,  Cook's  Island,  Yakatak,  Hoonah,  and  Metls- 
kahtla. 

This  would  require  for  th&  first  year  an  outlay  of  $10,500  to  build 
school-houses,  $9,000  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  besides  $3,400  to  pro- 
vide supplies  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  aggregating  $23,900.  At 
these  places  the  population  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  esti- 
mated at  1,097. 

The  Board  of  Education  also  recommend  that  schools  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished at  the  following  places : 

Karluk,  Katmai,  Cold  Harbor,  Orlova,  Umnak,  Skailakh,  Sashetno, 
Atkha,  Kluckguan,  Atoo,  and  Akhiok. 

The  population  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  these  places  is  esti- 
timated  at  836.  In  order  to  establish  schools  at  these  points  it  would 
require  an  expenditure  for  buildings  of  $11,000,  for  teachers'  salaries  o( 
$12,800,  and  for  supplies  $3,300,  amounting  to  $27,100. 

In  transmitting  to  me  the  above  recommendation  the  board  ase  the 
following  language : 

For  yonr  guidance  iu  preparing  the  estimates  of  appropriations  for  ndacation  a. 
Alaska  for  tne  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  the  Territorial  Board  of  Educatia 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yoa,  aa  a  preliminary  report,  the  following  tables,  mai 
to  recommend  that  yon  urge  npon  Congress  the  importance  of  making  an  approprU- 
(ion  snfficient  to  establish  these  new  schools. 

Tables  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  aggregate  $77,100.  New  mining  camps,  like  Douglas  Cit.v 
itnd  Berner's  Bay,  and  fisheries,  like  Loriug  and  Tongass  Narrows,  will  also  probsUt 
reqnire  schools  soon,  so  that  for  one  year  an  appropriation  of  $85,000  could  be  wiaelV 
used  for  education.  After  the  necessary  buildings  are  erected,  the  annual  «xpe<M 
need  not  be  so  great. 

The  tables  referred  to  in  this  communication  are  appended  to  this  it- 
port. 

I  met  the  teachers  at  Fort  Wrangell,  Junean,  Eillisnoo,  Dooglss 
Island,  Ghilcat,  and  Sitka,  and  obtained  from  them  all  the  informatJon 
they  couid  give  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  native  childreu  nuder 
their  care.  They  all  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  natives  are  both  cap» 
ble  and  willing,  and  learn  readily. 
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luey  esteem  id  »  great  aisiinccioa  1:0  ue  auie  ro  reaa  ana  wnte  £jng- 
liab.  lu  this  desire  they  are  sustained,  as  a  general  rule,  by  their  pa- 
rents  and  friends.  Many  of  the  natives  speak  English,  and  some  of  them 
are  fairly  educated  in  the  elementary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  They  are  all  clothed  in  civilized  garb,  and  I  did  not  see 
one  who  wore  his  native  dress.  All  seem  anxious  to  adopt  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  white  man.  Many  have  substantial  and  comfort- 
able houses,  some  costing  as  much  as  two,  three,  and  four  thousand 
dollars.    These  houses,  as  a  general  rule,  are  built  of  logs  and  plank. 

Many  of  them  are  good  carpenters,  and  a  few  are  skilled  artisans  in 
metals  and  wood.  They  make  some  articles  of  jewelry  and  carve  artist- 
ically iu  wood  and  stone.  They  are  generally  industrious  and  self-sup- 
portiug;  make  good  miners  and  laborers,  and  are  excellent  sailors. 
They  are  largely  engaged  iu  fishing  for  the  canneries,  catching  large 
quantities  of  aalmon,  cod,  and  halibut.  They  are  also  successful  hunt- 
ers, killing  many  bear,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  goats,  and  fur-bearing 
animals,  with  large  numbers  of  waterfowl.  They  live  principallj'  upon 
Qsh  and  the  flesh  of  these  animals,  and  derive  a  considerable  income 
from  the  sale  of  furs  and  skins. 

Many  of  these  people  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  are  members  of  the  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Prot- 
estant churches.  They  have  generally  abandoned  the  heathen  prac- 
tices of  their  fathers,  and  seem  to  have  accepted  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  man  in  his  religion  and  customs. 

The  population  of  Alaska,  by  the  most  reliable  estimates,  is  about 
35,000.  Of  this  population,  about  25,0U0  are  found  iu  that  section  of 
the  Territory  westward  from  Kadiak,  including  the  villages  along  the 
coast  and  islands,  to  the  end  of  the  Aleutian  peninsula.  These  contaiu 
about  4,000  Creoles  and  Aleuts,  who  are  civilized,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent educated.  They  reside  mainly  on  the  islands  and  are  generally 
members  of  the  Greek  church. 

In  the  southeastern  section  of  the  Territory  the  whit©  population  is 
estimat«d  at  2,000,  residing  principally  at  Sitka,  Juneau,  Douglas  Isl- 
and, Wrangell,  Killisnoo,  and  some  smaller  points,  while  the  natives 
number  seven  or  eight  thousand. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  native  Alaskans,  as  a  rule,  are  provi- 
dent and  industrious,  quiet,  peaceable  citizens,  submitting  cheerfully 
and  readily  to  the  authoritj'  of  the  law.  My  own  observation  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  these  people  coincides  with  the  opinion  of 
Hon.  A.  P.  Swineford,  as  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph  of  his 
report  for  October,  1885 : 

TliCHe  people,  it  should  be  understood,  are  not  Indians.  Their  appearance,  habits, 
language,  complexion,  and  even  their  anatomy  niark  them  as  a  race  wholly  different 
and  distinct  from  the  Indian  tribcH  inhabiting  other  portions  of  the  United  States. 

They  are  far  superior  intellectually,  if  not  in  physical  development,  to  the  Indians 
of  the  plains,  are  industrious,  more  or  less  skillnil  workers  in  woods  and  metals,  and 
that  they  are  shrewd,  sharp  traders  all  who  have  had  dealings  with  them  will  be  will- 
ing to  testify.  They  yield  readily  to  civilizing  inilnences,  and  can,  with  mnch  less 
care  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  native  tribes  elsewhere,  bo  educated  np  to  the 
standard  of  good  and  intelligent  citizenship.  Just  in  proportion  to  their  educational 
progress  they  shonid  have  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  and  the  duties  and  pen- 
alties of  full  citizenship  imposed  upon  them. 

From  all  the  information  I  could  gather  the  school  population  of 
the  whole  Territory  may  safely  be  estimated  at  from  five  to  six  thousand. 
The  white  population  is  increasing  as  the  mines,  fisheries,  and  other 
resources  of  the  country  are  being  developed.     Tbdse  industries  are 
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sion  of  the  general  land  laws  over  the  Territory  woald  lead  to  a  large 
immigration  from  the  United  States  and  British  America. 

There  are  conflicting  opini6ii8  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  native 
popnlatiou,  bnt  the  general  opinion  is  that  this  population  is  not  decreas- 
ing. I  conid  form  no  opinion  upon  this  subject  myself,  and  have  had 
to  rely  entirely  upon  the  opinion  of  rpsidents  of  the  Territory. 

The  plan  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  promulgated  by  yom 
order  of  the  15th  of  June,  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  education,  and 
will  be  observed  and  stiictly  enforced  in  all  its  provisions.  I  had  fre- 
quent consultations  with  the  members  of  the  board,  and  found  them  all 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Department  npon 
the  subject  of  education,  and  they  will  use,  I  am  confident,  all  of  their 
influence  and  authority  to  enforce  the  same.  A  copy  of  this  plan  is 
appended  to  this  report. 

They  have  prescribed  and  adopted,  with  my  approval,  rales  requir- 
ing the  children  between  the  ages  -of  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
within  two  miles  of  any  Government  school,  to  be  sent  by  their  parents 
or  guardians  to  school  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  during  which  the 
schools  shall  be  open.  These  regulations  were  deemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  advantages  of  education  provided  for  the  children 
of  the  Territory  by  the  Government.  The  schools,  so  far  as  I  was  able 
to  ascertain,  by  examination  and  consultation  with  ofQcials  and  citizens, 
are  well  conducted,  and  the  teachers  are  competent  and  prompt  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

After  consultation  with  the  board,  as  already  stated,  I  decided  that 
at  least  $5,000  of  the  present  appropriation  should  be  used  to  build 
school-houses  at  Juneau  and  Sitl^a,  to  complete  the  school-house  at  Kil- 
lisnoo,  and  to  repair  that  at  Wrangell.  I  deemed  the  erection  and  repair 
of  the  school  buildings  at  these  places  absolutely  necessary,  after  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  buildings  that  had  been  in  use.  They  did  not 
,  afford  suitable  accommodation  lor  the  teachers  and  children. 

The  cost  of  building  is  made  expensive  by  the  fact  that  all  the  lum- 
ber used  for  building  purposes  in  the  Territory  has  to  be  purchased  at 
Tacoma  or  Portland.  There  are  immense  forests  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock, which  afford  abundant  timber  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  United 
States  laws  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  lumber  for  sale. 

i  was  the  recipient  of  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  at  the  hands  of 
citizens  and  oflacials  whom  I  met.  To  th?  governor,  the  jndge  of  thp 
district  court,  the  general  agent  of  education,  the  collector  of  the  port, 
the  marshal,  and  clerk,  I  am  specially  indebted  for  many  attentions, 
and  also  to  Commander  J.  S.  Newell,  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Pinta:  Lieutenant  Jas.  A.  Turner,  U.  S.  Navy ;  the  late  district  attorn^, 
Hon.  M.  D.  Ball ;  Mr.  Maurice  E.  Kenealy,  editor  of  the  Alaslcan  ;  Hon. 
James  Sheakley,  U.  S.  Commissioner  at  Fort  Wrangell ;  and  Mr.  George 
Kosirometinoff,  United  States  interpreter,  all  of  whom  gave  me  every 
opportunity  and  facility  to  prosecute  the  objects  of  my  visit. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  great  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aastin, 
and  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Kclley,  of  the  Presbyterian  I^lission  School,  at  Sitka, 
nud  of  their  excellent  staff  of  teachers.  This  school  is  well  managed,  is 
doing  good  work,  and  deserves  to  be  fostered  by  the  Government. 

It  has  within  its  walls  over  one  hundred  children,  all  of  whom  are  well 
clothed,  well  behaved,  and  attentive  to  their  studies.  It  has  trained  a 
number  of  carpenters,  who  are  now  valuable  citizens  and  a  great  ae- 
quisition  to  the  community. 
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Board  of  Education,  attesting  its  approval  of  the  interest  and  policy 
of  the  Department  in  the  schools  of  the  Territory : 

At,a  meeting  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Edacation  held  at  the  office  of  Jadge  Daw- 
son, at 4  o'clock  p.  m.,  Aagnst  %,  ISST,  Qovemor  Swlneford  introdnced  the  following 
resolntiooB,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Beeolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  iioard,  as  well  as  of  all  other  friends  of  edncatioii 
in  Alaska,  are  dne  to  the  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the 
kindly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  rising  generation  manifested  by  him  in  sending 
hither  the  Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  tho  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  personally  ex- 
amine into  and  report  npon  the  educational  needs  of  our  Territory. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  are  likewise  dde  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
tho  Hon.  N.  H.  K.  Dawson,  not  only  for  the  excellent  plan  devised  by  hira  for  tho  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  of  education  in  Alaska,  but  as  well  for  the  zeal  manifested  by  him 
in  personally  investigating  the  condition  of  the  schools  already  established,  together 
with  the  necessity  for  others,  to  tho  end  that  ho  may  be  able  to  intelligently  report 
and  recommend  such  further  action  by  Congress  as  will  fully  supply  tho  educational 
needs  of  tho  whole  Territory. 

Wo  look  upon  his  visit  to  us  at  this  particular  time  as  being  fraught  with  promises 
of  great  good  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children  of  school  age  in  Alaska,  who 
are  now  being  permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  feel  that  we  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  him  for  the  enconragement  given,  nor  yet  for  the  uanj[  valuable  suggestions 
which  have  enabled  us  to  pnt  his  educational  plans  into  practical  and  successful  op- 
eration. 

Unolttd,  That  the  secretary  b«,  and  be  is  hereby,  instiacted  to  forward  a  certified 
copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Commissioner  of  Education,  respectively. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education  estimates 
the  amount  needed  for  the  support  and  organization  of  the  schools  in 
the  Territorj',  and  the  building  of  school-houses,  at  $77,100. 

The  members  of  tho  Board  desire  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  increa.se 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  to 
all  the  children  in  the  Territory. 

In  order  to  do  this  successfully  they  advise  an  appropriation  of  tho 
abov-c  amount  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  think  this  sum!  is  ex- 
travagant or  too  large,  if  it  be  tho  purpose  of  Congress  to  provide 
schools  for  the  whole  population  of  the  Territory,  and  to  extend  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  to  all  of  the  children  within  its  limits. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  all  of  these  schools  cannot  con- 
veniently be  organized  and  provided  with  suitable  buildings  within 
one  year,  I  would  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  education  in  Alaska  be  placed  at  $50,000.  This  sum  will  sup- 
port the  present  schools,  with  some  additions,  and  allow  $20,000  to  be 
used  in  the  erection  of  school-houses  at  places  where  they  are  greatly 
needed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Government  owns  no  school -houses  at 
any  of  the  points  where  schools  are  now  established,  except  at  Sitka, 
Jonean,  Killisiioo,  and  Fort  Wrangell.  At  all  other  points  buildings 
have  to  be  leased.  I  can  see  no  good  and  sufficient  reasons  to  postpone 
the  establishment  of  schools  at  all  the  points  where  they  can  be  sup- 
ported and  have  tho  attendance  of  a  moderate  number  of  children.  If 
the  natives  are  to  be  civilized,  the  earlier  tho  proper  means  are  adopted 
to  educate  them,  the  better  for  them  and  the  better  for  the  country ; 
they  will  the  sooner  become  citizens  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  State 
by  their  intelligence. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the  sum  of  $50,000  can  be  wisely  and 
judiciously  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  and  I  hope  that  an  appro- 
priation of  that  amount  "will  bo  recommended  by  you  in  your  estimates. 

I  feel  great  confidence  that  the  creation  of  a  Territorial  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, with  the  rales  provided  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  will 


insare  an  honest  an<l  faithful  administration  of  the  educational  affiun 
of  the  Territory,  and  a  wise  and  jndicions  expenditure  of  the  appropria^ 
tions  made  for  tliat  purpose.  The  aid  and  assistance  of  a  local  board 
I  deem  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  edaca- 
tional  affairs  of  that  distant  and  isolated  district.  The  familiarity  of 
its  members  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  Territory  must  be  of 
great  advantage  in  the  organization  and  management  of  its  public 
schools. 

During  my  voyage  to  Alaska  Mr.  William  Duncan,  the  distinguished 
English  missionary,  was  a  passenger  on  the  same  steamer.  He  has  col- 
lected at  the  mission  of  Metlakahtla,  near  Port  Chester,  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, a  community  of  twelve  hundred  Indians.  Thirty  years  ago  he 
found  them  the  slaves  of  a  degraded  barbarism,  indulging  in  cannibal- 
ism, and  practicing  all  the  disgusting  rites  of  their  pagan  ancestors. 
They  have  been  converted  under  his  ministrations  to  Christianity,  and 
in  their  Arcadian  village  have  gathered  around  them  many  of  the  com- 
forts and  appliances  of  civilization.  The  village  is  situated  on  a  plateau 
of  level  land,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  sea.  It  consists  of  over 
one  hundred  dwellings,  well  built,  some  having  four  or  Ave  rooms,  with 
many  of  the  modern  conveniences  and  gardens  around  them,  two  large 
school-houses,  a  large  public  hall,  several  shops  and  stores,  a  handsome 
Gothic  church,  built  of  yellow  cedar,  and  equal  in  architectural  design 
and  finish  to  many  of  the  churches  in  our  towns.  They  own  a  steamboat, 
saw-mill,  salmon  cannery,  a  large  store,  brick-yard,  and  other  invest' 
ments.  Under  the  practical  and  sensible  teaching  of  Mr.  Duncan,  who 
has  trained  them  by  slow  degrees  to  habits  of  cleanliness,  industry,  and 
self-reliance,  these  Indians  have  been  converted  from  the  customs  of 
their  savage  condition  and  have  become  Well-behaved  and  industrious 
citizens.  The  children  have  all  had  the  advantages  of  schools  and  relig- 
ions teaching,  while  a  large  number  of  the  adults  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  same  training.    Many  of  them  are  educated  and  intelligent. 

On  account  of  some  differences  that  have  arisen  between  Mr.  Duncan 
and  the  civil  authorities,  as  to  the  title  of  the  lands  upon  which  these 
Indians  have  built  their  village,  and  also  with  the  church  authorities, 
they  have  determined  to  remove  to  the  United  States,  and  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  American  Government.  Mr.  Dun- 
can has  visited  Washington  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States  in  the 
interest  of  these  people,  and  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  in  charge  of 
them  as  their  temporal  and  spiritual  friend. 

The  point  selected  by  the  Indians  for  their  new  settlement  is  on  An- 
nette Island,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  the  sonthem  boundary  of  Alaska, 
near  Port  Chester.  At  this  place  the  steamer  landed  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  7th  of  August.  Mr.  Duncan  had  been  absent  since  last  No- 
vember in  the  United  States.  He  was  met  upon  the  beach  by  a  num- 
ber of  these  people  who  had  come  over  beforehand  in  their  canoes,  and 
had  built  several  cabins  and  store-houses.  Attended  by  a  number  of  UK- 
passengers,  Mr.  Duncan  was  received  by  them  with  a  warm  and  cordial 
welcome.  Their  meeting  was  exceedingly  impressive  and  touching.  Old 
men  and  women,  young  girls  and  boys,  all  gathered  around  this  good 
man  and  expressed  with  tears  their  intense  joy  and  satisfaction  at  hia 
return.  Two  large  United  States  flags  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  were  immediately  raised  upon  an  improvised  flag-staff,  and  the  In- 
dians and  passengers  all  gathered  around  their  folds,  under  the  shade  of 
the  large  trees  upon  the  shelving  shore. 

As  I  participated  in  this  interesting  ceremony,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Duncauj  I  quote  the  following  description  of  it  &om  the  report  of  a  eor- 
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''•       t6  the  Portland  Oregonian : 

The  day  was  a  perfect  one,  and  the  yisitors  were  at  once  put  on  shoi-e.    A  more 
lovely  place  than  this  harbor  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.    It  is  semi-circular  in  shape , 
k         opening  ont  through  a  number  of  small  islands  to  the  westward.    Ou  the  east  and 
rr         north  were  wild,  ragged  mountains,  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge,  aud  on  the  south 
is  a  low  green  shore,  skirted  by  a  gravel  beach  that  winds  in  and  ont  in  beautiful 
■  curves.    The  place  was  entirely  uninhabited,  except  by  thirty  or  forty  of  the  men  of 

Metlakahtla,  with  their  families,  who  bad  come  ou  as  an  advance  guard.    The  re- 
Ic         mainder,  in  all  about  one  thousand  people,  men,  women,  aud  children,  will  come  as 
:         800D  as  provision  can  be  mode  for  them  and  the  means  of  transportation  shall  arrive. 
The  exercises  were  impromptu  and  Mr.  Duncan  first  addressed  his  people  in  their 
^'         native  tongue.    He  told  them  of  his  trip  to  the  United  States,  and  concluded  by  in- 
'.         trodncing  Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  then 
upon  on  ofiBoial  tonr  of  Alaska,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  make  an  address  upon 
''.         this  occasion.    In  Mr.  Dawson's  address,  interpreted  by  Mr.  Duncan  into  the  native 
'"         language,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  understand  English,  they  were  im- 
pressively told  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the  great  American  Government,  under 
whose  protection  they  were  coming,  and  were  assured  that  when  its  flag  was  raised 
over  them,  they  would  be  protected  in  their  lives  and  liberties,  that  their  homes  and 
lands  would  be  assured  to  them,  and  that  their  edncation  and  welfare  would  be  the 
cherished  care  of  the  great  Government,  to  which  they  had  intrusted  themselves. 
>r  He  congratulated  them  npon  their  advent  to  American  soil,  and  assured  them  that 

f  ■        they  would  have  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  the  Government  in  their  new  homes, 
and  that,  although  the  general  land  laws  of  the  United  States  were  not  now  in  force  in 
^'"        t  he  Territory,  that  they  would  not  be  distui-bed  in  the  use  and  possession  of  any  lauds 
'"         upon  which  they  might  settle  and  build  houses,  but  that  when  those  laws  were  ex- 
.j,-         tended  over  the  country  they  would  doubtless  be  allowed  to  enter  and  purchase 
these  lands  and  hold  possession  of  them  in  preference  to  others.    In  the  mean  time 
they  would  have  the  same  advantages  of  education  open  to  them  which  are  now  ex- 
1  tended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory.     Efforts  had  been  made  to  imjiress 

■;         them  with  the  idea  that  the  American  Government  was  unfriendly  aud  would  show 
.^..         them  no  kindness.     This  impression  Mr.  Dawson  successfully  dispelled  in  bis  address, 
which  was  received  with  great  satisiUction  by  the  Indians.    When  he  concluded,  the 
'-         flags  were  raised,  the  ship  saluting  them  as  they  went  up  with  its  battery  of  one  gun. 

>  '        The  natives  then  sang  "Sock of  Ages,"  exquisitely,  in  their  native  tongue.    Rev.  Dr. 
,{'.        Fraser,  of  San  Francisco,  in  a  touching  prayer,  then  commended  the  now  settlement 

to  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  after  which  all  united  in  singing  old  "  Coro- 
:'  nation."  One  of  the  principal  chiefs,  or  selectmen,  Daniel  Ne-ash-kuui-ack-kem,  then 
'.i-        replied  to  Mr.  Dawson's  address  in  a  short  speech,  as  follows : 

I,  "  Chiefs,  I  have  a  few  words  of  truth  to  let  yon  know  what  our  hearts  are  saying. 

I ,'        The  God  of  heaven  is  looking  at  our  doings  here  to-day.    Yon  have  stretched  out 
your  hands  to  the  Tsein-she-ans.    Your  act  is  a  Christian  act.    Wo  have  long  been 
knocking  at  the  door  of  another  government  for  justice,  but  the  door  has  been  closed 
■;,  ■        against  us.    Yon  have  risen  up  and  opened  your  door  to  ns,  and  bid  ns  welcome  to 
:,•,•        this  beautiful  spot,  upon  which  wo  propose  to  erect  our  homes.    What  can  our  hearts 
say  to  this,  but  that  wo  are  thankful  and  happy.    The  work  of  the  Christian  is  never 
'■••         lost.    Your  work  will  not  be  lost  to  yon.    It  willlive,  and  you  will  find  it  after  many 
days.    We  are  here  only  a  few  to-day  who  have  been  made  happy  by  your  words ; 
.•'         but  when  your  words  reach  all  of  onr  people,  numbering  over  a  thousand,  how  much 
',         more  joy  will  they  occasion.    What  shall  wo  say  further  to  thank  you  t    Wo  were 
-^         told  that  there  were  no  slaves  nnder  the  flag  of  England.     For  a  longtime  our  hearta 
'^        relied  on  this  as  the  truth.    We  were  content  and  happy  ;  but  we  now  find  that  our 
.;'        reliance  has  been  misplaced.    These  promises  have  been  broken  ;  that  nation  has  set 
.;         at  uanght  its  own  laws  in  its  treatment  of  ns,  and  is  dealing  with  us  as  with  slaves. 
*;"..        We  come  to  yon  for  protection  and  safety.    Our  hearts,  though  often  troubled,  have 
not  fainted.    We  have  trusted  in  God,  and  He  has  helped  us.    We  aro  now  able  to 
:?        sleep  in  peace.    Onr  confidence  is  restored.    God  has  given  us  His  strength  to  reach 
.,;        this  place  of  security  and  freedom,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Him  for  His  mercy  and  lov- 
ing kindness.    We  again  salute  you  from  onr  hearts.    I  have  no  more  to  say." 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  reply,  which  was  delivered  in  the  musical  intonations  of 

>  bis  native  tongne,  with  a  grace  and  eloqaence  that  did  credit  to  the  picturesque 
;;        forum  in  which  he  stood,  Dr,  Fraser  gave  the  benediction.    The  passengers  and  na- 
tives then  joined  in  oneronsing  cheer  for  the  old  flag,  that  mnst  have  impressed  the 
Metlakahtlans  with  the  fervor  and  zeal  of  American  patriotism, 

' ;  It  was  an  eventful  day  in  the  ^history  of  these  people,  and  none  who 

witnessed  this  ceremony  in  the  light  of  the  serene  skies  which  canopied 
the  heavens,  aud  the  beautiful  landscape  of  sea,  mountain,  and  foresti 
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bighest  feelings  of  devotion  and  enthusiasm. 

At  sanset  a  large  bell,  which  had  been  brought  over  by  the  Indians 
and  hung  to  the  limb  of  a  giant  hemlock,  was  tolled  for  the  first  time 
at  the  new  home,  and  a  number  of  the  passengers  went  from  the  ship 
and  joined  the  Indians  in  their  evening  service  of  prayer  and  praise. 

The  Indians  will  all  remove  from  Metlakabtla  during  the  fall  to  their 
new  location,  where  they  propose  to  rebuild  their  honses  and  re-estab- 
lish their  community.  In  expatriating  themselves,  they  give  up  com- 
fortable homes  and  abandon  property,  all  the  fruit  of  their  own  labors, 
which  has  cost  them  over  $100,000.  Tliese  sacrifices  have  all  been  ma^le, 
as  they  believe,  for  the  sake  of  conscience  and  religious  freedom,  and  for 
the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberties. 

The  story  of  Metlakahtia  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  age,  and  teems 
with  incidents  of  surprise  and  gratification.  The  removal  of  its  entire 
population,  under  all  the  circumstances,  making  the  sacrifice  of  homes 
and  property,  is  well  calculated  to  challenge  the  admiration  and  excite 
and  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  country.  The  event  is  so  notable  and 
extraordinary  that  I  have  not  deemed  it  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  re- 
port of  my  visit  to  Alaska.  I  have  strongly  recommended  these  people 
to  the  attention  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education,  and  have  re- 
quested the  establishment  of  a  school  among  them  and  the  appointment 
of  one  of  their  number  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Duncan  has  declaretl  his  in- 
tention to  become  an  American  citizen,  and  has  taken  out  his  naturali- 
zation papers.  He  has  been  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  tlic 
governor  of  Alaska.  I  would  commend  his  colony  to  the  fostering  ciire 
of  the  Government,  and  trust  that  the  situation  and  condition  of  thei<e 
people,  who  have  expatriated  themselves,  will  attract,  as  they  deserve, 
the  attention  and  legislative  care  of  Congress. 

I  returned  to  Washington  on  the  19th  of  September,  having  trav- 
eled, in  making  this  visit  to  Alaska,  over  ten  thousand  miles  by  laml 
and  water.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  picture  the  scenery  of  this  part 
of  our  continent.  Its  calm  and  placid  sea?,  its  picturesque  islands,  its 
marvelous  glaciers,  its  magnificent  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  are  the 
wonderful  features  of  its  physical  beauty  and  grandeur.  Its  immense 
forests  of  hemlock,  spruce,  fir,  and  cedar,  the  abundance  and  richness 
of  its  minerals,  its  furs  and  fisheries,  all  promise  to  make  it  one  of  the 
wealthiest  portions  of  our  American  empire,  and  refute  the  theories  of 
those  who  depreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  its  acquisition. 

I  have  the  honoi>  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  H.  R.  Dawson, 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior,  Commisnoner. 

WaMngton,  T).  G. 


Mules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  puhlio  schools  and  education  in  the  Territory  of 

Alaska. 

By  virtoo  of  tho  power  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  May  17,  1884,  authorizing  him  to  make  needful  and  proper  provisiou  for 
the  education  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  without  reference 
to  race,  until  such  time  as  perninnent  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  same,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  and  regulations  for  tho  government  of  the  public  schools  in  Alaska  sic 
hereby  promulgated : 

I.— Gr-NEnAI,  MANAGEMENT. 

Section  1.  The  general  supprviBion  and  management  of  public  education  in  Alaria 
i*  hereby  committed  to  the  Commissioner  of  EducatioD,  subject  to  the  direction  aod 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  • 
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as  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education,  to  whom  shall  be  committed  the  local  man- 
agement of  the  schools  in  that  Territory,  subject  to  the  general  management  and 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  governor  of  the  Territory,  the  jodge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  time  be- 
ine,  and  the  general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska  shall  constitute  this  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  general  agent  shall  bo  secretary  of  said  board  and  shall  keep  a 
record  of  its  proceedings. 

Sr.c.  3.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  held,  at  snch  times 
as  said  board  may  appoint,  in  the  town  of  Sitka,  in  said  Territory. 

Sec.  4.  The  Territorial  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioner  of  Education — 

(a)  To  select  and  appoint  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  to  prescribe  their 
duties,  and  to  fix  their  salaries : 

(b)  To  provide  general  rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools  and  the  attendance 
of  the  children; 

(c)  To  prescribe  the  series  of  text-books  to  be  nsed  in  the  public  schools  and  to  re- 
quire all  teaching  to  be  done  in  the.English  languai^e; 

(d)  To  select  the  location  and  supervise  the  erection  of  the  school-bonses,  to  pro- 
vide plans  for  the  same,  and  to  lease  houses  for  school  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  Requisitious  for  all  materials  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  articles  of 
school  furniture,  supplies  of  books,  stationery,  and  other  necessary  materials  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  must  be  made  by  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education  upon  the  Com- 
missioner of  EduoatioD,  and  when  such  requisitions  are  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner they  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval,  and, 
when  approved  by  him,  the  supplies  will  be  purchased  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  paid  for  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.C.  The  Board  of  Education,  at  least  three  months  inadvanceof  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year,  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  detailed  estimates  of 
the  probable  necessary  expenses  for  the  support  of  the  Temiorial  schools  for  the  next 
liscal  year,  including  therein  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  the  pay  of  school  oflflcers 
and  teachers  and  other  employ^,  traveling  expenses  of  the  general  agent  and  the 
district  superintendents,  rents,  fuel  and  lights,  furniture,  school  books,  apparatus, 
and  all  other  necessary  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

Sec.  7.  All  salaries,  expeuditnres,  and  other  claims  for  the  payment  of  educational 
.expenses  in  Alaska  must  be  audited  by  the  Territorial  Board  of  Education,  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and,  when  approved  by  him,  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval,  and  when  so  approved,  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Territorjr. 

Sec.  8.  In  cases  of  special  emergency  the  Board  of  Education  may  incur  expendi- 
tures for  immediate  necessary  school  purposes  in  advance  of  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Edncation,  but  such  liabilities  shall  be  only  for  unforeseen  and  neces- 
sary purposes,  aud  shall  in  no  case  exceed  $100. 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  such  extraordinary  expense  is  incurred  the  Board  shall  make  an 
immediate  report  thereon,  in  writing,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  incurring  said  expense,  aud  transmitting  properly  signed  and  audited 
vouchers  for  the  payment  thereof. 

Sec.  10.  In  the  preparation  of  estimates.  Touchers^  and  other  official  forftis  and  pa- 
p<irs  the  blanks  approved  by  the  Treasury  and  Interior  Department,  will  be  used  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  U.  For  his  service^  each  member  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Edncation  hereby 
established  shall  raceive  the  sum  at  $200  per  annum. 

Skc.  12.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  Territorial  Board  shall  make  a  report  to 
fbo  Commissioner  of  Edncation,  transmitting  the  hereinafter-mentioned  report  of  the 
gener.tl  agent,  and  containing  their  opinions  and  recommendations  respecting  the 
subjects  thereof,  and  such  other  topics  as  shall  be  deemed  by  them  proper  for  the 
general  welfare  of  edncation  in  Alaska.    . 

II.— The  general  agemt. 

Section  1.  A  superintendent  of  edncation,  to  be  known  as  the  general  agent  of 
oducution  in  Alaska,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall 
hold  the  position  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary,  and  until  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed. 

lie  shall  receive  from  the  Qovemment  for  his  services  as  general  agent  an  annual 
salary  of  f  1,200. 

Skc.  2.  The  general  agent  of  edncation  shall  reside  at  Sitka,  and  shall  be  provided 
will)  an  office,  with  the  necessary  furniture,  stationery,  fuel,  and  lights.  He  shall 
not  leave  the  Territory  witbont  the  written  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 


Sec.  3.  It  sball  be  the  daty  of  tbe  general  agent  to  exercise  general  supervision  sod 
Biiperinteudence  over  tbe  public  ^cbools  and  teachers  in  the  Territory,  subject  to  tbe 
approval  of  tbe  Territorial  Board  of  Educatiou. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  visit  each  school  district  and  each  school  in  tbe  district  of  Sitka 
at  least  ouce  a  year.  He  may,  ouce  a  year,  in  each  district,  hold  a  teachers'  associa- 
tion, at  such  time  and  place  as  iu  hig  judgment  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  tbo 
public  schools.  The  schools  in  the  district  of  Sitka  shall  be  under  his  immediate 
supervision. 

Sec.  5.  Tbe  general  agent  sball  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  to  tbo 
Territorial  Board  of  Education,  which  report  shall  embrace — 

(a)  The  number  aud  general  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  Territory. 

(2i)  The  rules  and  regulations  xirescribed  by  the  Board  of  Edacation  for  the  govern- 
ment of  tbe  schools  and  the  duties  of  the  teachers. 

(c)  Tbe  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-6ne  years  in  tbe 
Territory,  the  number  of  children  attending  the  public  schools,  the  number  attend- 
ing other  schools,  aud  the  number  not  attending  any  school. 

(d)  The  names,  ages,  residence  of  the  teachers  aud  other  oflScers  employed  in  the 
schools,  and  tbe  amount  of  their  respective  salaries. 

(e)  The  time  spent  by  the  general  agent  in  the  Territory  and  the  time  spent  by  him 
in  visiting  the  schools. 

(/)  And  any  and  all  information  and  suggestions  that  may  be  useful  for  tbe  ad- 
vancement of  education  in  tbe  Territory,  or  that  may  be  required  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Skc.  6.  It  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the  general  agent  to  keep  an  inventory  of  school  books, 
school  furniture,  aud  other  property  received  by  him  from  the  Government,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  term  of  office  he  shall  deliver  to  his  successor  all  of  tbe  books  and  pa- 
pers of  his  office,  taking  a  receipt  therefor. 

III.— School  districts. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska  is  divided  into  three  school  districts,  which  shall  conform 
to  the  geographical  divisions  known  as  Sitka,  Kadiak,  and  Unalashka,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Sitka,  comprising  all  Southeastern  Alaska,  with  an  area  of  28,930  nqnare 
miles. 

Sec.  2.  Kadiak,  comprising  the  region  from  Monnt  Saint  Elias  westward  to  Zak- 
haroff  Bay,  with  an  area  of  70,884  square  miles. 

Sec.  3.  Unalashka,  comprising  tbe  region  from  Zakharoff  Bay  westward  to  the  end  of 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  an  area  of  431,54l>  square 
miles. 

Sec.  4.  In  tbe  districts  of  Kadiak  and  Unalashka  the  district  superintendent,  the 
United  States  deputy  collector  of  customs,  aud  the  United  States  commissioner  at 
Kadiak  and  Unalashka  shall  constitute  and  are  hereby  appointed  a  school  committee 
The  supervision  of  tbe  schools  iu  these  districts  sball  be  under  these  committees,  and 
all  reports  of  tbe  progress  and  condition  of  the  schools,  with  recommendations  for 
the  location  of  hew  schools,  and  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  shall 
be  made  to  the  general  agent  by  said  committees,  and  for  their  services  as  members  of 
such  committees  the  deputy  collectors  and  commissioners  shall  be  allowed  $100  each 
per  annum. 

Sec.  5.  Iu  each  of  these  two  last-named  districts  or  divisions  the  Territorial  Board 
of  Kducation  shall  appoint  one  of  the  teachers  to  act  as  district  superintendent. 
These  superint«ndentfi  sball  visit  the  schools  of  their  districts  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  keep  the  general  agent  informed  of  their  condition  and  wants  as  to  school  build- 
ings, the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  perform  their  dnties,  and  all  reports  shall  be 
made  to  tbe  general  agent  by  the  snperintendents  through  the  committees  of  their 
districts.  Tbe  district  superintendent,  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  teacher,  shall  be 
paid  the  sum  of  $'200,  which  shall  be  in  full  payment  of  his  services  and  traveling  ex- 
penses as  such  superintendent. 

Sec.  6.  Tbe  children  sball  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  and  the  use  of  school 
books  printed  in  any  foreign  language  will  not  be  allowed.  The  purpose  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  make  citizens  of  these  people  by  educating  them  in  our  customs,  meth- 
otls,  and  language.  The  children  are  primarily  to  be  taught  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
tbe  English  Tangn age.     Vocal  music  may  also  bo  taught  in  the  schools. 

Sec.  7.  The  Sitka  training  school  should  teach  the  primary  branches  of  industrial 
education.  Tbe  boys  slionld  be  taught  shoemaking,  carpenter  and  cabinet  work, 
printing,  and  such  other  trades  as  are  of  use  in  the  Territory,  while  the  girls  should 
be  instructed  in  intelligent  housekeeping  and  household  industries. 

Sec.  8.  A  common  school  should  be  itstablisbed  in  every  settlement  where  there  are 
children  in  sufficient  number,  and  at  least  one  school  in  every  tribe  of  Indians  or  na- 
tive settlement. 

Comfortable  school  houses  must  be  provided.  These  schools  must  bo  open  to  all 
ohUdreo  without  reference  to  race,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

iSeonrtary  nf  the  Jnierttr, 
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Sitka,  Alaska,  Augugtv4, 1887. 
Dear  Sir  :  For  your  guidoiice  in  prepariug  estimates  of  appropriations  for  educa- 
tion in  Alaska  for  tbo  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  the  Territorial  board  of  edn-  < 
cation  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  as  a  preliminary  report  the  following 
tables,  and  recommend  that  you  will  nrge  npon  the  Secretary  the  importance  of  ob- 
taining an  appropriation  sufficient  to  establish  these  new  schools.-  Tables  1,  2,  and 
3  aggregate  |77,100.  New  mining  camps,  like  Douglas  City  and  Berner's  Bay,  and 
fisheries  like  Lonng  and  Tou^ass  Narrows,  will  also  probably  require  schools  soon,  so 
that  for  one  year  an  appropriation  of  |85,00ti  could  be  wisely  nsed  for  education  in 
Alaska. 

After  tbo  necessary  buildings  are  erected,  the  annual  expenses  need  not  be  so 
great. 
By  order  of  the  Board. 

Sheu>on  Jackson, 

Secretary, 
Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson, 

Commissioner  of  Mdueation,  Watkington,  Z>.  C. 


Table  1.- 


-Estimates  for  the  support  of  existing  schools  in  Alaska  for  the  year  endiug  June 
30.1889. 


Places. 


Token  Biver , 

Bethel 

Nushagak 

ITnca 

KadUk 

Afognak 

Uaioea 

Jiinean ■ 

KUIIsnoo 

»itka  

FortWrangeU 

Klawack 

Jackson 

General  agent 

Board  of  Edncation 

Three  district  snperinteDdents 

Three  school  commissioners 

Travelling  and  contingent  expenses . 


Total 


Salaries. 


1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

2,000 

800 

1,800 

1,000 

1,200 

800 

1,200 

600 

600 

300 


18,700 


Buildings. 


$1,200 
1,500 
1,200 


1,200 
.1,000 


6,100 


Supplies. 


*1S0 
ISO 

'  150 
ISO 
150 
ISO 
ISO 
150 
ISO 
200 
200 
200 
ISO 


1,000 


2,200 


Population 

under  2) 

years. 


74 
143 
146 

60 
245 
•.•00 
SOS 
110 
132 
144 


1,757 


School  lit* 
teodnut-e 
18ti0-'87. 


3:! 
SO 
30 
46 
218 
125 
108 
106 
168 
123 


1,118 


Tabls  3 — Plaees  in  Alaska  where  schools  are  urgently  needed,  with  estimate  oj  expenses 

for  the  same. 


Plaoea. 

Salaries. 

Buildings. 

Supplies. 

Population 

under  21 

years. 

rTnflJaMhka                          ............•....*>•--->•-•••• 

♦1.200 

800 

1,200 

800 

800 

300 

1,200 

1,200 

tl.SOO 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

(400 
400 
400 
3U0 
300 
300 
300 
400 
300 
ISO 
150 

132 

Belkolakv .--- 

91 

30 

Wooil  iHland                  --   .....     ...................... 

50 

IB 

45 

72 

•100 

Yakatat                  ..............-■-■ 

*200 

800 
800 

•ISO 

Uetlakahtla    

1,000 

♦2U0 

Xotol                             .  .- 

0,100 

10,500 

3,400 

1,097 

^^timated. 
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TABue  3. — Places  in  Alaska  loliere  sdhooU  ought  to  be  established. 


Places. 


Salaries. 


BoilOings. 


SappUea. 


Popnlatka 

niMer  21 

yean. 


Karluk 

Katinai 

Old  Harbor. 

OrloTa 

TJmDalc..... 

Kkilafch 

Saahetno  ... 

Atkha 

jGucqnuu.. 

Attoo 

Akhiok 

Total 


$1,200 
1,200 
800 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


♦1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

tooo 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1300 
30O 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


118 

71 

a 

» 
40 

sa 

41 
200 

a 

48 


12,800 


U,000 


3,300 
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REPORT 


OF  TUB 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL 

FOR  THE  INSANE. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL,  JUNE  30,  lOST. 


VISITOES: 


JOSEPH  M.  TONElt,  M.  D., 

President  of  the  Board. 
JAMES  C.  WELLING,  LL.  U. 
Adui.  JOHN  J.  ALMY.  U.  S.  N. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  GANGEWEK. 
Mrs.  AMELIA  J.  ROWLAND. 


Hon.  WM.  A.  MAURY. 
JOHN  MOORE,  M.D., 

Sukgeon-Gknkral,  U.S.A. 
F.  M.  GUNNELL,  M.  D., 

Surgkon-Genkral,  U.S.N. 
Rev.  BYRON  SUNDERLAND,  D.  D. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD : 
Messrs.  TONER,  GUNNELL,  and  MOORE. 


CHAPLAINS  : 


Rev.  JOHN  CHESTER,  D.  D. 
Rev.  A.  FLORIDUS  STEELE. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  PARSON. 


Rev.  THOMAS  B.  HUGHES. 
Rev.  W.  8.  EDWARDS,  D.D. 


MEDICAL  OFFICERS: 

W.  W.  GODDING,  M.  D.,  Suptrintendent  and  ex-officio  Secretary  of  Board  of  Vititorg. 
A.  H.  WITMER,  M.  D.,  First  Anistant  Physician  in  charge  of  Female  Department, 
M.  .1.  STACK,  M.  D.,  Second  Assistant  Physician  in  charge  of  Male  Department. 
A.  C.  PATTERSON,  M.  D.,  Third  AssUtant  Physician  and  Chief  Clerk.     . 
J.  C.  SIMPSON,  M.  D.,  Fourth  Assistant  Physician. 
J.  E.  KENNEY,  M.  D.,  Night  Medical  Inspector. 
J.  W.  BLACKBURN,  M.  D.,  Special  PalhologUt. 
J.  V.  CALVBR,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentist. 
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REPORT 

OF 


THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS, 


Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  15, 1887. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  law  creatiiig  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  its  Board  of  Visitors  respectfully  submit  this  their  thirty- 
second  annual  report. 

In  the  following  enmmary  and  tables  will  be  found  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  movements  in  population  and  the  statistics  in  general  of 
the  hospital  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1S87  : 

SUMMARY. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Bemalnini:  Jane  30,  1886 

Admitted  dating  year  ending  Jtme  30, 1887 

Whole  number  nnder  treatment 

DI8CBAB0K0. 

Becovereil 

Iroproved 

Unimproved 

Died 

Total  discharged  and  died 

Bemainiug  Jane  30, 18S7 

Admiitions  and  discharges. 


166 

206 


1,172 


991 


301 
62 


S2 


311 


1,207 


1,S39 


72 
66 
3 
92 


1,302 


BUfAonxo  jtjm  30, 1886. 

*™.,  J  White... 

•*™y {.Colored.. 

v....  <  White... 

*'"y {Colored.. 

Marine  Hospital  Service {c!ilored:: 

civuuf {Sfo'r'^d:: 

ASmTTED  Dl'BitIf  THK  TEAR  188C-°87. 

■^™y Jcoioi^:: 

INT  87  V  2 78 


Males. 


203 
87 


106 
2 


601 
67 
18 

290 


108 


966 


Females. 


216 
82 


298 


>01 


Totals. 


604 
S7 
18 


109 
1233 


1,267 
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ADmrriD  ddbiso  tbx  tiab  18iJ6-'S7— Coutinned. 

ir%rr 

Uarlne  Hospital  Serrloe: 


f  White.. 
•J  Colored. 


5  White., 
'i  Colored. 


cwiufo ISJJld:: 


uudbb  tbbatuiht  odbixo  tbi  teas. 


Army 

TSlitTj 

Marine  Hospital  Serriae. 
ClTHUfe 


J  White... 
'  { Colored.. 

J  White.. 
- )  Colored.. 

J  White... 
■  {Colored.. 

5  White... 
' )  Colored.. 


DIBCRABOED  DUBiXO  TBI  YKxa-Seeovered. 
Army 

TStvry 

Marino  Hospital  Service Jcotored"! 

ct^«f« ISK^:; 


J  White... 
i  Colored.. 

{White... 
( Colored.. 


C  White... 
\  Colored 


DIBCBABOKD  DUBISO  TBB  TBAB— /m;>roVni. 

Aimy 

Marine Hoapital  Seryioe {^^V. 

Civil  life 


J  White 
(Coiared.. 


DISCBABGID  dubiho  TBB  TBAB— Unimprorcd. 
Army 


JWUte... 
{Colored.. 


c'^ufc {^^: 


DXCBADBb  DOBIKO  TBB  TBAB. 
Army 

ir»Ty 

Marine  Ho.i.it.1  Service fStoJ^d" 

«»-ufe {ffi^:: 


{White... 
I  Colored.. 

{White... 
)  Colored.. 


Male*. 


11 


261 
116 


BBXAIXIKa  JUXB  30, 1887. 


Aimy. 


{White... 
-)  Colored.. 


TOS 
<6 

21 

877 


617 


206 


1,172 


67 


49 


73 


Vemales. 


256 
103 


61 


869 


15 


16 


10 


Totala. 

8 
3 

148 


2tt 


963 


15 


17 


U 


713 
65 
21 

736 

22 
3 
2 

45 

31 

8 

82 

1 

2 

IB 
4 
2 

47 


1.535 
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BbKAIKOIO  JUKB  so,  J887— Contiiraed. 

■».„  C  ■White... 

**^ i  Colored.. 

HKrlneHospltelSerrloe {Stored 

c'^fl"'* {SKiid 


215 
87 


Malet. 

68 
U 


Femalea. 


Ml 


222 
86 


311 


Totals. 


14 

GIO 


1,303 


The  patients  from  civil  life  remaiuing  Jane  30, 1887,  are  classified  as 
follows : 


Male*. 

Females. 

ToUL 

41 

219 

.  87 

6 

18 

282 

•      8 

5 

S9 

'  601 

TTnited  States  convicts  and  criminalB  .................................. 

iO 

10 

Total < 

802 

808 

010 

Monthly  changes  of  population. 


Admitted. 

Date. 

1 

tH 

1 

1 

1 

H 

Died. 

•  c 

1 

a 

1 

1 

July,  1888 

14 
ID 
8 
25 
10 
14 
13 
12 
16 
82 
S3 

28 
18 
li 
U 
27 
19 
18 
IT 
15 
20 
41 
89 

9 
21 
6 
7 
18 
4 
8 
5 
« 
15 
9 
6 

18 
26 
9 
8 
16 
7 
8 
6 
9 
16 
12 
S 

8 
8 

a 
...... 

1 

3 

1 
1 
2 
8 

12 

11 
18 

25 

Aoeast.1880 

33 

SeSamber.  1888 

16 

Oelober.1888 

12 

November,  1888 

28 

Deeamtier.  1888..... 

14 

13 

Febrnflrr.  1887 

12 

Uaivb,  1887 

20 

Aptil,  1887 

22 

Hay.  1887 

24 

June,  1887 

18 

Total 

KM 

sa 

288 

108 

83 

Ul 

78, 

18 

93 

233 
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-Apoplexy 3 

Apoplexy — hemorrhagic —  1 

Aspby  sj  a — from  food  i  n  larynx 1 

Brigbt's  disease 1 

Bronchitis 2 

Carcinoma 1 

Cardiac  dilatation  with  pericarditis..  1 

Cardiac  valvular  disease 1 

Cerebritis 1 

Diarrhcea 4 

Empyema 1 

■Epileptic  convulsions 6 

Exhaustion  and  inanition 10 

Fever — pernicious  intermittent 1 

Fever— tvpho-malarial  with  pericardi- 
tis ....' 1 

Gangrene — pulmonary 1 

Gangrene — senile 1 

General  paralysis 2 

General  paralysis  with  apoplexy 1 

General  paralysis  with  bulbar  paraly- 
sis    7 

General    paralysis  with  epileptiform 

cooTnlBiooa 9 

General  paralysis  with  peritoaitia 1 


General  paralysis  with  pnenmonis... 

General  paralysis  with  palmonary  gan- 
grene 

Meningitis— difibae  sapparatlw ...... 

Meningitis — ciironio  lepto  withcardiae 
failure 

Organic  disease  of  brain 

Organic  disease  of  bnua  witk  oardi— 
valvular  disease . 

Orgaaie  disease  of  brain  with  epileptio 
convnlsions 

Organic  disease  of  brain  with  perito- 
nitis  

Pachymeningitis  intemahemonfasgiea 

Paralysis — bulbar 

Peritonitis 

Phlebitis 

Phthisis 14 

Pbtbisis  with  palmonary  congestion. . 

Pneumonia 

Puenmonia — typhoid 

Seneotus 

Septicemia  from  cystotomy 


Total 98 


IhtratioH  of  the  menial  disease,  on  admission,  of  those  tcho  recovered. 


Under  10  days 5 

Between  10  and  20  days ,. 5 

Between  20  and  30  days 5 

Between  1  and  2  months 15 

Between  2  and  3  months 9 

Between  3  and  4  mouths 8 

Between  4  and  5  months 4 

Between  6  and  Smooths...... 6 


Between  1  and  2  years 5 

Between  2  and  3  years. 3 

Between  3  and  4  years ........ .  2 

Between  4  and  5  years... . .... S 

Between 8  and  9  years 1 

Between  20  and  25  years 1 

Between  30  and  40  years 1 

Total 72 


Duration  of  mental  disease  of  those  who  died. 


Lessthanone  month 4 

One  month 1 

Three  months 1 

Eight  mouths 2 

One  year 4 

Two  years 16 

Three  years 10 

Fouryears 4 

Five  years 7 

Six  years 8 

Seven  years 2 

Eight  years 4 

Eleven  years  ..*. 2 

Thirteen  years 6 


Fifteen  years 3 

Seventeen  years 3 

Nineteen  years .................      S 

Twenty-one  years............ ...      S 

Twenty-two  years... 3 

Twenty-three  years..... 

Twenty-fonr  years 

Twenty-five  years 

Twenty-nine  years 

Thirty  years 

Thirty-three  years j... 

Unknown 2 


Total 
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LBM  TBAX  MX  MOtTTHB. 
Army 

■Sktj 

Umrhie  Hospital  Serrloe 

CiTttUfe 

LESS  TBUI  02fB  TEAS. 

Army 

"Skvj 

Uailne  Hospital  Serrloe 

ClTUUfe 

OHS  TO  TWO  TKASa. 

Army 

Kavy 

Ifarioe  Hoapital  Servioe 

ClTflllfc 

OTBB  TWO  TIABS. 

Army 

H«Ty 

Harioe  Hoipltal  Servioe 

CtTUUft 

OVXB  TBBBS  T>ABS. 

Amy 

lf»Ty 

Xarine  Hospital  Servioe 

Civil  lifc 

OVBB  fOUB  TIAIS. 

Amy 


f  WTiite... 
(  Colored . . 

{While... 
{Colored.. 

JWlilte... 
i  Colored.. 

tWlilte... 
(Colored.. 


<  White... 
(Colored.. 

C  White..  . 
(Colored.. 

C  White... 
(Ccdored.. 

{White... 
{Colored.. 


5  White... 
(Colored.. 

J  White... 
( Colored. . 


{White... 
(Colored.. 

{White... 
(Colored.. 


{White.. 
(  Colored . 


{White... 
(Colored.. 

{White  .. 
)  Colored . 

{White... 
(Colored.. 


{White.. 
{Colored.. 


{White... 
(Colored.. 

{White... 
(Colored.. 

{White... 
(Colored.. 


5  White.. 
(Colored. 


Males. 


31 


2< 


10 


M 


20 


4B 


10 


10 


Females. 


80 


12 


SO 


12 


Totala. 

26 
4 

66  I 

12 
1 

11 

81 

2 

8 
25 


14 


24 


01 


28 


u 
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Mfurauon  oj  autait  on  aamtttion — uontunea. 


JUlM. 


oriB  FOUB  TU.BS— oontinaed. 

«•'? {colored. 

Marine  Hospital  Service {^JSdl 

C'vUHfe ^SfJ^-: 

nva  TO  TBH  TSASS. 

*™.„  {White.. 

■^"■y {Colored. 

^'-y ^ iSSJSd: 

Marine  Hoapltal  Service {cSJredl 

c'^'"* {^^■. 

TK3X  TO  TWlU'iT  TBAB0. 

A,^-^  J  ■White.. 

■*^™y }  Colored. 

v.-™  C  White.. 

^"^ {colored. 

Marine HoeplUl  Service {Stored! 

c'-"«'« {Z^: 

07RB  TirBSTT  XMJiBa. 

^y ISJo'^i 

^-y {^i^: 

Marine  Hoipltal  Service {Stored: 

Civil  life  C  White.. 

^'^"  "* {  Colored. 

VHKIIOWH. 

Armv  {White.. 

■*™' {Colored. 

Naw  {White.. 

•""^ {colored. 

Marine  flon.ltU  Seme {ShJJ^: 

«»'«"'• {SKiti: 

BOT  QWAOK. 

c'-""^' {SS.'r'ti-: 


u 


u 


16 


» 
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KaUve  bora. 

Foreign  botn. 

Difttrict  of  Colombift. 

795 
492 

512 
568 
369 

;o7 

164 

76 

65 

67 

67 

80 

49 

40 

54 

81 

26 

84 

85 

21 

14 

28 

12 

15 

7 

18 

18 

10 

14 

8 

8 

8 

3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1,844 

878 

If  ew  York 

UftrylaDti  .............................. 

157 

Virginia 

Fr;ilKO 

62 

67 

Ohio..'..* 

Sci.lhiiia           

24 

Maine 

Italy              

26 

Bltnoift 

17 

IS 

24 

Hichisan 

Spain 

Wisconsin........ •.■•••. ••■.•-•.-.>.... 

Holland  .....•.....••..•••.•....••..... 

Khode  Island 

MeX:.:'.::::::::::::".::":::."::::: 

KorthCaioUna 

Saxony  ..••.•■..•••■•>■•>•■■••••■••-.>. 

Malta: 

Sonth  Carolina..  •.••••  •«..•...........■• 

Bnenos  Ayres  ..■••...■.■•.••>.•■•••... 

Costa  Biea 

jlluissippi 

Bavaria... •••..•.■•■•■••••••• ■••••■.«-. 

Loi^siana.. ..........  ^  a. . 

Sicily. : 

WMt  Viririnia. .... — J — 

British  Colombia 

Kinii)u..T       1.  ^ 

British  Dossesslons  .................... 

East  Indies  (British) 

Texas  ...••.•••••••••••••>>•■.•..••••>•> 

West  Indies  (British)  ................. 

Cuba 

China 

Coast  of  Africa 

Oroson  ................................. 

Cvnras  ................................ 

Total 

3,882 

Weat  Indies  (Hayti) 

Total 

3,780 

NatlTe  b<wn 

• 

..1,882 
-.3,780 
..      371 

..  8^013 

Total 

Form  of  dioeoM  {»  (koM  ix&mMUA. 

Disease. 

i 
1 

eg 

a 

5 

Total. 

Disease. 

1 
1 

1 

M 

\i 
1 

TotaL 

2.178 

1,149 

880 

1,845 

128 

134 

2 

68 
69 
64 
44 
13 
21 

3,282 

1,208 

944 

1.689 

189 

165 

2 

1 

■  426 

4 

4 

73 

18 

2 

428 

Kleptomania  ..••.■,.... 

4 

ICelanohoUa 

Nymphomania  ......... 

4 

Imbecility 

8 

79 

Dementia,  senile......... 

Oplam-eaters ........... 

16 

Psro«i« 

idiocy 

1 

1 

1 

Xyphomania  (Bell's  dls- 

10 

U 

Total 

DiffasesappiiratlTemen- 
inxitis.;:. 

1 

6,845 

268 

6,013 
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Tabular  ttatement  of  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  6,913  eaiee  treated  linee  the  openiiig  of 
the  tR8<itutioit  became  insane. 


Age. 


IBM. 


Admitted. 


1887. 


trnder  lOyears 

Between  10  and  15  yeara 
Bet  (Teen  15  and  20  years 
Between  20  and  25  j^ears 
Between  25  and  yo  j-eara 
Between  30  and  35  yeara 
Between  85  and  40  yeara 
Between  40  und  45  yeara 
Between  45  and  50  yeara 
Between  60  and  60  yeara 
Between  CO  and  70  yeara 
Between  70  and  80  yeara 
Between  80  and  90  years 

Over  90  years 

Unknown 

Kotins&ne 

Totia 


12< 

71 

886 

1,086 

1,248 

1,077 

79< 

6S4 

882 

414 

348 

81 

13 

1 

ISO 

10 


a,«4B 


268 


IM 
71 

3K 
1.12 
1,OT 
1,101 

ni 

M 
488 

m 

i» 

M 
14 
1 
1(1 
11 


6,*U 


As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  volunteers  of  the  Army  and  Narj 
under  treatment  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  entered  tbe 
service  from  the  following  States: 


StoteB. 

Army. 

Kavy. 

Total. 

Steles. 

Amy. 

Karr.    TetsL 

New  York  .   .       ........ 

64 

63 

42 

S3 

10 

27 

10 

13 

8 

8 

3 

10 

29 

6 

11 

1 

i 

64 

S3 

42 

33 

10 

27 

10 

13 

8 

8 

3 

10 

20 

6 

12 

1 

Kansas 

10 

1 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

Minnesota 

" 

New  Uexico. ........... 

1 

West  Virginia 

3 

Rhode  Island 

1 

Colorado 

1 

Unknown .............. 

2             11 

Total 

Maine 

SJ4 

3  1         Z7> 

(jahfomia              ........ 

Private  patients. 


-Male. 

Female. 

TotsL 

4 
1 

b 

% 

Admitted  during  the  year..................................  ........... 

1 

6 

5 

S 

5 

U 
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aummury  uj  tv*i*»  uumiBVfVH*. 


Mole. 


Female. 


Both 
sexes. 


Eereentages  of  cases  TecoTored  . . , 
Peroentagee  of  cases  impiOTed — 
rercentages  of  cases  unlmproTed 

Perceotages  of  cases  died 

Percentages  of  cases  remaining . . 


41.13 
14.45 
2.35 
24. 2« 
17.81 


27.82 
17.88 
4.90 
20.83 
23.07 


100.00 


100.00 


Sa54 
15.12 
2.85 
24.66 
18183 


100.00 


These  tables  show  that  1,535  cases  were  under  treatment  during  the 
year,  the  daily  average  having  been  a  fraction  over  1,253.  Both  of 
these  figures  are  higher  than  ever  before.  The  whole  number  of  ad- 
missions WHS  268,  and  oat  of  a  total  of  233  discharges,  72  are  reported 
to  have  recovered  and  92  have  died.  This  shows  a  little  more  than  30 
per  cent,  of  recoveries  on  discharges,  and  a  death-rate  of  almost  exactly 
6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  under  treatment.  This  mortality  is 
unexpectedly  low,  and  in  view  of  the  advanced  age  of  a  majority  of  the 
patients,  we  cannot  look  lor  its  continuance  daring  the  present  year. 
The  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  who  make  so  considerable  a  proportion  of 
our  population,  are  already  veterans,  and  each  succeeding  year,  while 
it  thins  their  ranks,  adds  to  the  infirmities  of  the  survivors.  One  death 
from  asphyxia  occurred  in  a  general  paralytic  when  swallowing  food. 
That  door  to  death  would  seem  to  be  always  open  in  this  form  of  disease, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  use  great  care  in  administering  food  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  paralysis.  Aside  from  this  no  unusual  accident,  no 
special  epidemic  or  calamity  has  come  to  disturb  the  annals  of  a  quiet 
hospital  year.  Where  for  a  term  of  years  this  becomes  the  uniform 
record,  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  to  be  thankful  for  an  immunity 
which  in  a  hospital  crowded  like  this  means  so  much. 

Farm  and  garden  produeU. 

Apples,  14&buabel8,  at  7.5  cents $108.75 

Asparagus.  1,469  banches,  at  6  cents 88.14 

Beans  (Lima), 26i  bushels,  at $1.30 .• 34.45 

Beans  (string),  501  bushels,  atT&cents 375.75 

Beets,  200  bushels,  at  70  cents 140.00 

Cabbage,  20,.547  heads,  at  Scents 1,643.76 

Cabbage  sprouts,  52  barrels,  at$l 53.00 

Cantaloupes,  5,5d9,  at  10  cents 555.90 

Carrots,  52  bushels,  at50  cents 26.00 

Celery,  17.640  bunches,  at  5  cents 882.00 

Chickens,  3  doz.,  at  $4 12.00 

Corn  (green),  993  doz.,  at  15cents 148.95 

Cacunibers,  402  doz.,  at  10  cents 40.20 

Currants,  270  qCiarts,  at  15  cents 40.50 

Ducks,  1  doz.,  at 6.00 

Eggs,  1,170  doz.,  at  25  cents 292.50 

Egg-plants,  1,757,  at  6  cents 105.42 

Figs, 96 quarts,  at2ocenta 24.00 

Grapes,  5,27cl  pounds,  at  5  cents *. 263.90 

Honey,  56  pounds,  at  25  cents 14.00 

Kalo,  311  barrels,  at  $2 622.00 

Leeks, 3,610 bunches,  at  3  cents lOaSO 

Lettuce,  13.103  heads,  at  3  cents 393.09 

Milk,  67,057  gallons,  at  25  cents 16,764.25 

Onions,  8,115  bunches,  at  2  cents ' 162.30 

Onions  (sets), 20  bnshels,  at$4 80.00 

Onions,  12U  bushels,  at  65  cents , 78.93 
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Oyster-plants, '2,805  banobes,  at3  cents $84.1S 

Parsley,  5,590  bnncties,  at2ceQt8 .  111.80 

Parsnips,  106  boshels,  at  75  cents _ 61.00 

Peaches,  233iba8helB,  at  |2.... f. 467.50 

Pears,  741  bushels,  at|1.50 112.13 

Peas,  143  bushels,  at  11 143.00 

Peppers,  4  bushels,  at$l 4.0<i 

Pork,  25,58v!  pounds,  at  7  cents 1,790.74 

Potatoes  (Irish),  449  bushels,  at  70  cents 314.30 

Quinces,  56  bushels,  at  |2.50 140.(0 

Radishes,  2,6S6  bunches,  at  2  cents 53.72 

Ebobarb,  1,113  bunches,  at  2  cents 22.*il> 

Squash  (summer),  1,238,  at  1  cent 12.3? 

Sqnash  (winter),  30  bushels,  at  50  cents 15. 0» 

Strawberries,  1,130  quarts,  at  12  cents 1^6i* 

Tomatoes,  597  bushels,  at  60  cents 358.  *> 

Turnips,  644}  boshels,  at  45  cents 290. 0:t 

Sale  of  stock 269.00 

Total 27,467  95 

The  following  products  were  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  consequently 
are  not  a  part  of  the  profits : 

Corn-fodder  (gteen),  9  sores,  at  $35 $315.00 

Corn-fodder  (dry),  45  tons,  at  $15 675.00 

Grass  (green),  12  acres,  at  $35 420.  Ol> 

Hay,  250  tons,  at  $13 3,250.00 

Kale,  46  barrels,  at  $2.50 115.00 

Rre  (green),  9  acres,  at  $35 31Si.0«* 

Rye  (dry),  75  tons,  at  $13 i«5.0O 

Turnips,  78  bushels,  at  45  cents ^ 35^11* 

Total 6,100.10 

This  is  very  much  the  usual  result  of  farm  labor.  Some  items  snow 
a  decrease  from  former  years,  others  a  notable  increase ;  that  of  the  milk 
product  is  especially  gratifying  not  only  to  us  but  to  the  household  who 
consume  it.  But  of  the  farm  and  grounds  it  is  not  enough  to  tabulate 
the  yield  in  agricultural  products,  it  is  what  they  afford  in  other  ways 
wherein  their  great  value  lies ;  healthful  occupation,  breathing  spaces, 
invigorating  walks,  restful  places  full  of  healing  balm,  these  are  the 
plants  of  perennial  root  that  blossom  and  bear  their  fruit  there  all  the 
year  roand ;  all  of  which  has  been  detailed  often  enoagh  before.  The 
problem  of  labor  in  its  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane  was  also 
fnliy  discussed  in  our  last  report,  and  to  what  was  then  said  we  can 
only  add  that  the  experience  of  another  year  confirms  us  in  the  opiuiooii 
then  expressed. 

The  institution  has  now  apparently  reached  a  permanent  popalation 
of  1,300,  the  uuml>er  remaining  June  HO,  1887,  being  1,302 ;  and  nnl««s 
the  number  of  inmates  should  rapidly  increase,  which  increase  we  con- 
fidently hope  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  District  Commissioners 
to  provide  for  some  of  their  imbecile  and  harmless  chronic  classes  else- 
where will  prevent,  this  year,  with  the  completion  of  the  buildings  already 
provided  by  Congress,  will  witness  the  end  of  the  overcrowding  whidi 
has  existed  here  ever  since  the  close  of  the  war,  increasing  many  fold 
the  difhcnlties  incident  to  the  management  of  an  institation  like  this, 
interfering  as  it  does  with  the  comfort  of  its  inmates,  and  rendering 
practically  impossible  anything  like  a  satisfactory  classification. 

Tbequestionis  often  asked,  Whatareour  accommodations  for  so  exten- 
sive a  household  t  And  since  many,  even  members  of  Congress,  on  visit- 
ing ns,  are  surprised  to  find  St.  Elizabeth  so  much  of  a  place,  a  brief 
description  of  the  present  hospital  buildings  and  a  statement  of  the 
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here.  In  soolt  statement  we  may  be  permitted  to  so  far  anticipate 
the  fatare  as  to  eoiisider  as  finished,  bnildings  foe  wbicli  the  appropria- 
tions have  been  made,  and  which  will  be  completed  and  occupied  dnr- 
ing  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  main  hospital  edifice,  built  of  common  brick,  of  which  the  first 
foundations  were  laid  in  1853  and  whose  latest  extension  was  completed 
during  the  present  year,  is  an  imposing  pile  of  buildings  fronting  the 
Capitol,  and  standing  on  the  high  grounds  of  the  soathern  bank  of  the 
Anacostia  River,  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  The  distance  from 
the  Capitol  by  highway  is  3  miles.  It  is  built  on  the  so-called  Kirk- 
bride  plan,  somewhat  modified,  after  designs  of  the  first  Superintendent, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Nichols.  The  architecture  is  collegiate  gotbic ;  the  buildingcas- 
tellated  in  appearance,  and  crowning  the  hill  and  overlooking  the  river 
as  it  does  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  This 
main  edifice,  with  a  frontage  in  a  right  line  of  948  feet  but  with  reced- 
ing wings,  consists  of  a  central  administrative-building  and  two  wings 
extending  on  either  hand,  the  wings  themselves  subdivided  into  eleven 
sections  of  from  two  to  four  stories  in  height.  Their  subdivision  into 
wards,  with  separate  dining  rooms,  bath  rooms,  and  closets,  provides  for 
the  distribution  into  more  than  thirty  families,  or  classes,  of  the  six  hun- 
dred insane  persons  who  are  here  gathered  under  one  roof.  Here  most 
of  the  recent  ciises,  some  convalescent  and  many  of  those  suffering  from 
active  and  violent  excitement,  are  cared  for ;  the  division  into  distinct 
sections  admitting  of  this  without  any  great  disturbance  of  the  one  class 
by  the  other. 

Two  detached  bnildings  for  the  colored  insane,  male  and  female  re- 
spectively, formed  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  hospital.  These  at 
first  accommodated  twenty  of  each  sex,  a  provision  mostly  in  single 
rooms.  The  extensions  of  these  bnildings  recently  provided  for,  to- 
gether with  those  previously  made,  will  increase  the  capacity  of  each 
lodge  to  one  hundred  beds,  for  the  most  part  in  associate  dormitories. 
The  African  is  gregarious  in  habits,  and  the  social  character  of  this  ar- 
rangement suits  him.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  type  of  insanity  ren- 
ders segregation  necessary.  A  race  distinct  from  the  whites,  with  pe- 
culiarities and  ways  of  their  own,  they  are  more  at  home  in  quarters  by 
themselves  and  happier  in  their  associations  than  scattered  through 
the  bnildings,  as  necessity  has  compelled  in  our  more  crowded  days. 

The  Atkins  Hall  is  one  of  a  distinct  group  of  detached  buildings  that 
have  grown  up  from  time  to  time  as  the  necessity  of  providing  room  be- 
came urgent.  This  hall,  also  plainly  built  of  ordinary  brick,  is  constructed 
on  a  plan  departing  somewhat  widely  from  that  of  the  main  building. 
It  is  a  provision  for  fifty  inmates,  mainly  in  a  large  associate  dormitory, 
and  the  class  selected  is  the  quiet  men  who  work  every  day.  Some  are 
convalescent,  some  will  make  the  hospital  their  home  for  life,  but  all  labor 
contentedly  together  on  the  farm  or  in  some  of  the  various  departments 
where  work  may  be  found.  Atkins  Hall,  with  its  sense  of  freedom  and 
special  diet  adapte<l  to  working  men,  its  parole,  its  open  doors,  its  un- 
grated  windows,  and  privilege  to  play  at  games  or  sit  and  smoke  when 
work  is  over^  it  is  a  reward  of  merit  to  live  there;  it  is  their  house, 
their  castle,  where  for  the  most  part  they  live  content.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  these  fitty  men  are  selected  from  well-nigh  a  thousand ; 
onght  it  to  be  strange  that  at  lea«t  that  number  should  be  found  who, 
going  at  large  every  day  to  their  work,  and  believing  it  a  home  and  not 
a  prison,  need  no  bars?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  found  to  be  many 
more  of  these  contented  working  men,  and  the  overflow,  amounting  to 
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fully  fifty  more,  finds  lodging  and  like  open  qnartera  in  the  Belief  Build- 
ing, so  called  from  the  relief  from  overcrowding  it  afforded.  This  boild- 
iog,  also  of  brick,  plainly  bat  substantially  built, j^ffers,  six  wards,  or 
divisions,  for  the  claasification  of  two  hundred  ana  fifty  male  patients, 
of  varying  degree  of  mental  infirmity,  some  of  whom  work  at  brush  and 
mat  making  in  a  shop  within  the  building,  having  for  the  most  part 
liberty  to  come  and  go  within  the  grounds  of  their  iuclosnre. 

The  third  building  of  this  group,  known  as  the  Home,  is  occupied  by 
insane  men  from  the  I^ational  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 
This  gives  liberal  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  ar- 
ranged in  four  groups,  something  like  one-third  of  whom  have  single 
dormitories.  The  lower  story  of  this  building  is  devoted  to  the  aged, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  classes  requiring  special  care,  and  they  have  both 
day  and  night  nurses,  also  a  diet  suited  to  their  needs,  with  dining- 
room  to  themselves.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  epileptic  in- 
sane. They  have  also  a  night  nurse  and  their  own  dining-room.  This 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  this,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  trying  class  of  the  insane.  It  may  be  said  here  that  a  similar 
day  and  night  provision  is  made  for  a  part  of  the  female  epileptic  in- 
sane in  a  ward  in  the  main  hospital  building.  A  more  complete  pro- 
vision for  this  troublesome  class  would  be  an  entirely  distinct  depart- 
ment, with  wards  especially  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  this  may  well 
be  considered  in  providing  buildings  in  the  future  as  tbey  may  be  re- 
quired. 

The  remaining  building  of  this  detached  group  ia  a  common  dining 
hall  giving  comfortable  seating  capacity  for  six  to  eight  bondtcd 
patients.  Two  classes  have  already  been  noted  that  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient to  bring  there,  and  there  are  others  whose  violence  or  the  charac- 
terof  whosediseasewouldrenderthem  unsuitableforit.  But,  after  making 
all  due  allowance  for  these,  it  is  probable  that  three-fourths  of  all  the 
inmates  can  safely  take  their  meals  together.  The  gain  to  be  expected 
Arom  the  use  of  a  common  dining  hall  is,  economy  in  provisions  and  in 
the  service  of  the  food;  that  the  meals,  being  kept  warm  by  steam- 
tables  and  special  appliances,  will  be  more  palatable  when  served;  that 
they  may  be  more  readily  supervised  by  the  medical  ofiScers  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  food  and  its  service  is  likely  to 
be  more  satisfactory  than  when  scattered  through  so  many  ruoms  at  all 
points  of  the  institution.  Moreover,  the  orderly  coming  and  going  is  a 
wholesome  moral  treatment  for  the  disease  and  is  a  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  life  in  the  wards.  The  dining  hall  itself  is  a  boildiog 
whose  inside  dimensions  are  60  by  140  feet,  oj>en  throughout,  with 
ample  side  windows,  also  receiving  light  and  veutilation  from  a  gallery 
of  windows  above.  Certainly  it  is  a  bright  and  cheerful  room,  well 
adapted  to  its  use.  It  is  fitted  with  an  elevated  platform  or  stage  at 
one  end,  admitting  of  music  or  other  diversion  at  the  meals,  and  should 
it  ever  be  thought  desirable  to  return  to  the  original  plan  of  distinct 
dining  rooms  for  each  ward  this  will  afford  an  amusement  hall  of  con- 
siderable greater  capacity  than  the  present  chapel  and  lecture  room. 

This  group  of  detached  buildings  may  be  taken  as  fairly  illostiating 
the  segregatebuilding  provision  for  the  insane  to  the  number  of  450 
eases  selected  from  nearly  1,000  male  patients.  These  structures  have 
been  built  at  a  coat  not  exceeding  $137,000,  or  about  $300  per  capita. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  are  selected  cases^  and 
that  no  expense  for  kitchen,  laundry,  or  executive  building  is  included. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  provide  these  it  would  not  be  safe  to  estiraatf> 
the  cost  at  less  than  $400  per  patient,  and  if  all  classes  of  the  insane 
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be  an  unreasonable  figure.  It  seems  proper  to  make  this  statement 
here,  as  this  hospital  has  been  quoted  as  making  provision  for  the  in- 
sane in  comfortable  quarters  at  an  expense  of  $150  per  inmate.  This 
was  only  for  a  selected  class  in  Atkins  Hall,  the  provision  being  by 
associate  dormitory.  The  comparative  advantages  of  the  congregate 
and  the  segregate  plan  of  buildings  for  the  care  of  the  insane  can  hardly 
be  discussed  here.  -It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  we  have  both  on 
the  same  grounds ;  that  for  some  years  we  have  made  use  of  a  modified 
segregate  provision  for  aconsiderable  proportion  of  our  male  population, 
and  have  on  the  whole  been  satisfied  with  the  result. 

But  the  detached  building  which  promises  the  most  for  the  future 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  hospital,  one  entirely  distinct  from  the  last- 
mentioned  group  as  well  as  from  the  main  building,  is  a  special  depart- 
ment for  the  convict  and  homicidal  classes.  This  is  a  strongly  con- 
structed, nearly  fire-proof,  brick  building,  made  light  and  cheerful,  but 
provided  with  more  than  the  ordinary  safeguards  against  escape.  The 
structure  consistsof  a  four- story  central  building  with  projecting  bell 
tower  and  two  wings  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  central  build- 
ing, standing  four  square,  is  45  feet  in  diameter,  and  provides  in  its  dif- 
ferent stories  a  main  iron  stairway,  a  common  dining  hall,  rooms  for 
the  resident  medical  officer  and  warden,  two  large  workshops  for  the 
inmates,  and  rooms  for  the  attendants.  These  latter  open  directly 
upon  the  wards,  four  in  number,  situated  in  the  wings,  which  extend  88 
feet  south  and  west  from  the  central  building.  Exclusive  of  the  base- 
ment story  each  wing  contains  two  wards  of  fifteen  single  rooms,  with 
iron  stairs  at  the  remote  end,  opening  into  an  inclosed  coart.  The  bath 
rooms  and  water  closets  are  placed  in  a  projecting  tower,  having  a  ven- 
tilation distinct  from  the  ward.  All  is  made  as  nearly  fire  proof  as 
possible  while  making  use  of  wooden  floors  and  casings. 

This  building,  now  being  constructed  under  contract,  is  likely  to  be 
ready  for  occupation  before  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  when  so  occupied 
will  provide  for  sixty  men  of  the  following  classes : 

First.  The  convict  insane.  Those  persons  who,  having  been  convicted 
of  crime  in  the  XJnited  States  courts,  are  found  to  be  insane  or  have  be- 
come so  while  serving  sentence  in  the  penitentiaries  and  are,  on  the 
request  of  the  Attorney-General,  sent  here  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Second.  The  criminal  insane.  Men  who,  being  under  indictment  for 
crime,  are  found  to  be  insane,  and  on  certificate  of  the  United  States 
courts  are  sent  here  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Third.  Military  prisoners.  Soldiers  who,  for  desertion  or  other  crimes 
under  military  law  and  while  serving  sentence  in  military  prisons,  have 
been  found  insane.  These  are  sent  here  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

Fourth.  Especially  dangerous  and  homicidal  persons  from  whatever 
source  received.  This  is  a  class  very  difficult  to  care  for  in  the  ordinary 
wards  of  a  hospital ;  liable  to  outbreaks,  a  source  of  constant  anxiety, 
and  the  danger  of  whose  escape  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  commu- 
nity. This  class  will  have  a  ward  to  themselves,  distinct  from  the  con- 
victs, but  within  the  walls  of  the  same  building  and  having  the  security 
which  it  affords. 

The  advantages  of  such  provision  for  the  classes  enumerated  are 
greater  freedom  within  restricted  limits  and  at  the  same  time  greater 
security  for  these  men.  That  opportunity  for  regular  employment,  most 
essential  to  tbeir  treatment,  will  be  aflbrde<l  which  conhl  hitherto  only 


be  obtained  by  the  introdactioa  of  an  element  of  danger  into  the  wards 
or  by  hazarding  the  escape  of  the  convict  in  sending  him  oat«ide  to 
work.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  measnre  of  content,  satisfaction  even, 
with  one's  lot  goes  with  steady  employment,  and  to  this  rale  of  sodal 
existence  the  insane  man  is  no  exception. 

Bnt  great  as  will  be  the  advantage  to  the  chiss  provided  for  in  this 
bnilding  over  the  present  most  unsatisfactory  arrangement  it  is  small 
compared  with  the  gain,  hardly  to  be  measured,  that  will  come  to  the 
rest,  who  are  thus  relieved  from  the  constant  presence  and  associatioa 
of  this  most  undesirable  class.  To  nine  perfectly  harmless,  insane  per- 
sons we  add  one  dangerous  lunatic,  and  we  must  bnild  bars  around 
them  all.  With  the  criminal  element  removed  what  need  has  St.  Eliza- 
beth for  all  these  grated  windows  that  only  keep  out  the  sunshine  t 
Why,  but  for  this  dangerous  factor,  should  this  be  a  prison  which  was 
meant  for  a  homet  The  hospital  will  seem  another  place  without  them. 
Less  restraint  about  it,  more  unbarred  doors,  with  here  and  there  win- 
dows standing  wide,  the  woodbine  and  ivy  replacing  the  lattice  guards. 
If  some  such  progress  be  not  possible  then  there  is  no  gain  in  classifi- 
cation. 

We  still  lack  a  suitable  infirmary  bnilding  for  our  siok  and  feeble 
men  distinct  from  the  structures  for  the  control  of  the  insane,  to  be  bnilt 
on  the  plan  of  the  modern  hospital  for  the  sick  and  fitted  with  all  the 
appliances  for  their  restoration  and  care.  But  this  is  included  iu  the 
estimates  of  the  coming  year,  and  we  hoiie  in  the  next  report  to  count 
it  in  our  accomplished  wprk. 

There  are  buildings  for  the  employment  of  the  inmates,  cabinet,  car- 
penter, tailor,  mattress,  and  shoe  shops,  but  we  have  not  included  them 
in  this  review,  since  they  belong  rather  to  the  appliances  for  treatment 
than  buildings  for  the  lodging  of  the  insane. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  have  here  a  main  hospital  edifice  and  six  distinct 
buildings,  not  including  the  dining  hall,  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  with 
upwards  of  50  wards  for  the  classification  of  1,300  inmates  in  mure  than 
500  associate  dormitories  and  single  rooms.  It  is  an  instructive  censos 
and  suggestive  in  its  extent. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  cnrrent  expenses $260,  SM 

For  general  repairs  and  improvements SO,<XU 

For  special  improvements,  viz: 

An  infirmary  bnilding 30.009 

Water-tank  and  connections,  stand-pipe,  and  fire  escapes 4,50t 

Tower  clock 730 

Cement  flooring  and  finishing  rooms  in  basement  of  dining  hall l.tOt 

Porter's  lodge  at  lower  entrance 1,800 

The  estimate  for  current  expenses  is  for  support  in  the  hospital,  indnd- 
ing  clothing,  medical,  and  moral  treatment  of  an  estimated  average  nam. 
ber  of  1,275  indigent  insane  persons  who,  under  United  States  laws,  are 
entitled  to  treatment  here.  These  comprise  the  insane  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  the  National  Home  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  the  indigent  insane  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  United  States  convict  insane.  The  basis  of  estimate  is  ao 
annual  cost  of  $220  per  capita.  Of  late  years  Congress  has  ])rovided 
for  a  certain  portion  of  this  expenditure  in  the  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  making  the  ajipropriatlon  for  the  hospital  for  the  year 
1887  Congress,  in  committee,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  amount  properly  chargeable  to  the  District  appropriation. 
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fixed  upon  the  sum  of  $75,1 32,  and  it  was  so  ordered  for  that  year.  Tbe 
average  number  of  patients  from  the  District  of  Columbia  under  treat- 
mentduring  the  fiscal  year  1887  wa8556.  The  estimated  average  number 
to  be  cared  for  during  the  fiscal  year  1889  will  be  586.  Assuming 
$75,132  to  have  been  the  correct  proportion  when  tbe  number  was  556, 
the  appropriation  in  the  District  bill  for  1889,  following  the  same  ratio, 
should  be  $79,185,  leaving  the  sum  of  $201,315  to  be  appropriated  in 
the  sundry  civil  bill,  of  which  sum  it  is  asked  that  not  exceeding  $1,500 
may  be  used  as  hitherto  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  return  of  patients 
to  their  friends. 

Tbe  sum  of  $20,000  is  needed  for  general  repairs  and  improvements, 
iuclnding  care  of  grounds.  It  is  evident  that  a  hospital,  whose  patients 
have  iu  ten  years  increased  from  less  than  800  to  more  than  1,300,  and 
whose  accommodations  have  at  least  kept  pace  with  tbe  increase,  re- 
quires something  more  for  repairs  and  improvements  than  tbe  $10,000 
Hiveu  ten  years  ago.  Mnch  of  tbe  heating  apparatus  requires  to  be  re- 
newed; the  exterior  wood  work  of  the  entire  west  wing  needs  painting; 
interior  walls  and  ceilings  mnst  from  time  to  time  be  renewed,  and  if  the 
buildings  are  not  allowed  to  deteriorate,  which  should  never  be  permit- 
ted in  a  hospital,  some  wards  should  be  freshly  tinted  and  their  floors 
relaid.  That  floors  are  no  small  item  here  will  be  understood  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  actual  floor  space  at  St.  Elizabeth  is  more 
than  400,000  square  feet,  the  ground  actually  occupied  with  buildings 
being  more  than  4  acres.  When  the  class  of  occupants  is  considered, 
tbe  endless  need  of  repair  is  evident. 

In  accordance  with  the  modem  ideas  of  hygiene  in  hospitals  and  the 
"most  enlightened  care  and  curative  treatment"  of  tbe  insane,  which 
tbe  organic  act  creating  this  hospital  calls  for,  the  immediate  present 
want  of  the  institution  is  a  distinct  infirmary  building  for  hospital  pur- 
poses for  the  sick  and  acnte  febrile  cases.  The  great  danger  to  a  hos- 
pital that  retains  its  chronic  insane  is  that  it  will  degenerate  firom  a 
hospital  into  an  asylam.  Cnmtive  care,  tbe  most  approved  appliances 
of  tbe  modern  hospital  for  the  sick,  buildings  specially  adapted  in  their 
design  to  the  wants  of  this  class — light  and  airy,  fitted  with  batteries, 
medicated  baths,  special  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  those  light  ar- 
ticles of  food  which  it  is  so  essential  shall  be  inviting  and  palatable 
when  i>resented  to  tbe  sick ;  all  these  most  necessary  provisions  it  is 
proposed  to  make  here  to  enable  the  institution  to  keej)  abreast  of  the 
medical  science  of  to-day.  In  the  event  of  the  invasion  of  some  epi- 
demic disease  such  detached  building  would  become  indispensable. 
With  our  large  household,  as  at  present  situated,  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate  tbe  outbreak  of  a  contagious  disease  like  small  pox.  For 
such  infirmary  building,  with  space  for  the  nurses'  quarters,  beds  for 
sixty  cases,  with  bath-rooms,  kitchen,  closets,  and  everything  complete, 
including  beat  and  ventillation,  $30,000  is  needed. 

A  water  tank  for  the  storage  of  river  water  in  the  west  tower  of  the 
main  hospital  building  connected  with  the  fire  hydrant  system,  also  to 
be  nsed  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  sewerage,  is  imperatively  needed. 
Por  all  other  purposes  we  obtain  from  tbe  tubular  wells  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure,  sparkling  water,  whose  only  fault  is  a  small  amount  of 
iron  held  in  solution  by  fugitive  gasea.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
A\hich  these  wells  cannot  bo  pumped,  and  with  tbe  constantly  increas- 
ing consumption  of  water  for  building  purposes,  and  dnring  tbe  dry 
eeason  for  sprinkling  the  lawns,  supplying  the  lakes,  for  use  at  tbe 
stables,  and  in  the  numerous  water  closets  throughout  the  hospital  that 
limit  has  been  reached.  All  this  can  be  easily  and  permanently  guarded 
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against  by  providiDg  this  elevated  tank  for  the  river  water  and  making 
the  necessary  connections  for  its  use.  As  there  is  already  a  second  &■ 
inch  service  pipe  from  the  pump  house  at  the  river  as  well  as  duplicate 
pumps,  it  is  believed  the  whole  expense  of  the  change  need  not  exceed 
$4,500,  the  sum  asked,  for  which  the  additional  protection  against  fire 
thereby  afforded  will  be  more  than  an  equivalent. 

A  tower  clock  at  some  central  point  of  the  hospital  is  much  needed. 
Nothing  adds  more  to  the  comfort  and  order  of  a  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane than  a  standard  time-keeper  so  placed  as  to  be  visible  from  all 
quarters.  There  is  a  sense  of  companionship  to  the  inmates  in  the  very 
striking  of  the  hours.  The  sum  of  $750  is  asked  for  the  purchase  of 
such  clock. 

The  sum  of  $1,200  is  asked  for  cementing  the  basement  floor  of  the 
dining  hall  and  finishing  it  for  a  recreation  room  for  the  inmates  in  wet 
and  inclement  weather.  A  small  expenditure  here  will  make  available 
a  space  equal  to  that  of  the  dining  hall  itself,  for  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
mates at  times  when  the  lawns  and  groves  present  no  attractions.  A 
bowling  alley,  a  emokiug  room,  an  escape  from  and  a  shelter  oat  of  the 
storm,  when  once  provided  we  shall  wonder  how  we  ever  got  along 
without  it. 

An  improvement  much  needed  for  the  more  effectual  cnstody  of  the 
hospital  and  grounds  is  a  small  but  tasteful  brick  structure  for  use  a^  « 
gardener's  cottage  and  porter's  lodge  at  the  lower  hospital  entrance. 
This  is  at  present,  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  almost  constaotly 
open,  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety  resi>ecting  its  improper  use  as  s 
means  of  ingress  as  well  as  egress  from  the  grounds,  so  much  so  as  to 
necessitate  the  employment  of  a  day  watchman.  The  placing  of  a 
gardener's  cottage  at  that  point  would  obviate  this,  and  $1,200  is  asked 
ror  that  purpose. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  Board  has  lost  one  of  it» 
members  by  death — Judge  Cnppy.  His  association  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  had  b^u  most  pleasant,  and  at  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing in  April,  1887,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

Whereat,  This  Board  has  learned  with  profoond  regret  of  the  unexpected  deoeaM, 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1887,  of  Fletcher  P.  Cnppy,  esq.,  oneof  ite  members, 

Therefore  be  it — 

Betolved,  That  in  this  bereavement  we,  in  common  with  the  legal  profession  uid  tht 
eommunity  at  large,  mourn  the  loss  of  an  able  and  upright  lawyer,  a  wise  oonnseUor, 
Mid  a  distingnisheid  citizen — patriotic,  philanthropic,  and  ready  to  aid  in  every  good 
word  and  work. 

Be$olved,  That  as  personal  associates  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  this  botq>ital  witk 


Jndge  Cuppy,  we  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  warm  interest  and  Meodly  ayB- 
pathy  whica  he  has  always  manifested  in  oar  work,  aud  we  feel  that  the  inaane,  no 
leas  than  ourselves,  have  lost  in  him  a  friend  ever  patient  to  listen  to  their  appeal*, 


ready  to  console  and  anxions  to  aid  and  help  them  and  ns  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
Coorteons,  conscientious,  high-minded,  a  gentleman  in  the' best  sense  of  the  word  witk 
all  which  that  name  denotes,  his  genial  presence  will  be  sadly  missed  from  car  eooa- 
cils  and  oar  work. 

Eesolred,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minntes  of  the  Board,  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  bis  family. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Cross,  for  thirteen  years  the  chief  book-keeper  of  the  hos- 
pital, after  a  brief  illness  died  on  the  15th  of  May,  1887.  Mr.  Gross  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  late  war,  was  a  faithful  accountant,  very  aocarate 
in  his  work,  aud  the  loss  will  be  much  felt  at  the  hospital.  In  his  private 
life  he  was  genial,  upright,  and  generally  l)eloved.  Such  life  ended  in 
the  hospital  service  deserves  mention  in  its  report. 
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hospital  as  farm  steward  and  housekeeper  respectively,  resigned  their 
positions  early  last  aatumn  to  return  to  their  old  home.  Mr.  French  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  farm  for  nine  years,  and  nnder  his  efficient  and 
judicious  mauagemeut  manyimprovements  had  been  Introduced.  They 
take  with  them  our  best  wishes  for  their  future  prosperity. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  stjff  have  remained  without  change  and 
have  continued  their  efficient  work.  We  consider  the  hospital  fortunate 
in  retaining  the  services  of  such  able,  trained,  and  faithful  men  in  their 
respective  positions.  It  is  an  earnest  of  snccess  in  this  great  work  be- 
fore us. 

Wo  have  been  remembered  by  the  friends  of  former  years,  as  well  as 
by  some  new  ones,  with  aid  in  our  evening  entertainments,  in  gifts  of 
flowefv**  and  books,  and  pictures  for  our  wards,  and  in  other  ways  of  do- 
ing good,  all  of  whom  will  plea.se  to  consider  themselves  thanked  by  us 
and  the  inmates  without  more  particular  mention. 

In  our  report  of  two  years  .ago,  allusion  was  made  to  the  connection  of 
this  hospital  in  its  origin  with  that  world-famed  philanthropist  Miss 
Dorothea  L.  Dix.  At  an  advanced  age,  and  after  some  years  of  failing 
health,  during  a  part  of  which  time  she  was  an  honored  guest  of  this 
institution,  and  more  recently  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  at 
Trenton — another  of  the  hospitals  »lie  hatl  been  instrumental  in  found- 
ing— on  the  18th  of  July,  1887,  she  passed  peacefully  away.  This  is  not 
the  time  or  place  for  her  eulogy,  but  as  her  life  work,  her  first  care  and 
her  latest  thought  was  for  the  insane,  and  this  was  one  of  the  hospitals 
near  to  her  heart — a  child  as  it  were  of  her  own  creating — it  seems  fit- 
ting that  her  death  should  have  passing  mention  here.  The  mortal  form 
— all  that  was  perishable — has  gone  from  us,  bat  the  work  and  the  fame 
remain.  The  example  of  her  life,  the  devotion  without  a  parallel,  the 
loving  service  rendered  to  humanity's  saddest  sickness — 

"  To  otber  soals, 
The  cup  of  strength  in  their  great  agony," 

these  do  not  pass  away,  and  through  the  coming  time  the  soul-sick  ones 
rising  out  of  the  darkness  of  madness  into  reason's  tight  will  bless  the 
name  and  revere  the  memory  of  Dorothea  L.  Dix, 

We  are,  very  respectluUy,  your  obedient  servants, 

J.  M.  Toner, 

President  of  the  Board. 
W.  W.  Godding, 

Secretary  ex  officio. 
Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamab, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Washington,  JD.  C,  September  15,  1887. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  act  of  Congress  approved  June  4,  1880,  re- 
quiring the  Sni>erintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
to  make  a  report  to  Congress  annually  of  the  detailed  expenditnres  of 
the  hospital  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  statement. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  Godding, 

Superintendent 
Hon.  L.  Q.  G.  Lamar, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Dttaihd  $tateme»t  of  receipt*  and  expauUturm/or  ihefitoal  gear  emdktg  JmmtiO,  1887. 

BKCKIPTS. 

Appropriation  for  support $196,000.00 

Appropriations  for  baildings  and  gtovaAa 65,000.00 

Appropriation,  District  of  Colombia 75,198.00 

MiscellaneonB  receipts 17,490.11 

On  hand,  baildings  andgroanda 12,449.83 

366,001.34 

EXFKMDITURE8. 

Subsistence  : 

Flonr,  meal,  andcraokers |12,45S.13 

Ice 3,209.75 

Bntter,  cheese,  and  eggs 17,306.99 

Fresh  meats 29,345.87 

Smoked  and  salt  meats 7,847.64 

Poultry  and  fish 8,eM.02 

Tea  and  coffee 5,120.70 

Sugar  and  molasses.... 7,277,80 

Lard 751.57 

Fruits  and  vegetables 7,983.90 

Other  groceries -. 9,535.80 

House  furnishing,  fuel,  lights,  &c. : 

Furniture,  fixtures,  £o 2,320.63 

Bedding 6,036.15 

Table  and  towel  linen - ^         71&34 

Utensils,  crockery,  &c '     2,023.67 

Kitchen  fittings 1,146.55 

Laundry  supplies ! 2,816.35 

Carpets 330.57 

Hardcoal 2  303.44 

Soft  coal 10,416.52 

Wood 344.66 

Lights,  oils,  &o 1,340.78 

Making  brooms..'. 459.04 

Dry  goods  and  clothing,  books,  stationery,  and  miMellaneous : 

Boots,  shoes,  andslippers 2,161.18 

New  clothing 2,422.82 

Clothing  material 5,338.64 

Hats 237.71 

Notions 2,423.81 

Books  and  periodicals 771.60 

Stationery  and  postage 641.99 

Freight  and  hauling .'. 392.28 

Incidental  work 261.72 

Advertising 74.82 

Electrical  instrnment« 105.90 

Photographic  instruments 56.25 

Medical  supplies: 

Drugs,  medicines,  &o 1,999.16 

Alcimolio  stimulants 2,023.74 

Instruments 512.54 

Ketunung  eloped  patients < 150.00 

Amusement  of  patieuts 841.87 

Sending  patients  to  their  homes 297.96 

Refonded  board  money 30.72 

Farm,  garden,  and  stable; 

Feed 7,699.26 

Implements,  horseshoes,  &.0 411.72 

PUuits and  seeds.... 51&34 

Manures 469.20 

Livestock , 430.00 
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Harness  and  repairs f348.33 

Vehicles  and  repairs 1,149.70 

Hay  and  straw 764.40 

Incidental  expenses 38.00 

911,735.95 

Repairs  and  improvements : 

Lumber,  doors,  &e 5,297.16 

Hardware 1,170.40 

Engineers'  and  plnmbers'  supplies 3,044.10 

Paints,  oils,  and  glass 1,721.55 

Roofing 696.99 

Iron  worlt,  &o 901.87 

Plastering 710.65 

Sundry  small  repairs 310.60 

Fire  and  other  apparatus 479.88 

Masons' supplies 1,617.43 

Paths,  roads,  Ac 270.18 

Buildings 11,622.62 

27,843.43 

Salaries  and  wages: 

Superintendent,  physicians,  office,  &o 16, 321. 13 

Wardservice , 38,535.25 

Inside  domestic  department 13,067.70 

EnKiDeers*  department 6,737.84 

Farm  and  garden,  hauling  cofl,  Ao 21,344.45 

Sunday  serrice 526.00 

Mechanics  and  helpers 12,327.15 

Making  clothing 1,716.84 

Lanndfy 4,193.27 

114,768.63 

Coveiedinto  United  States  Treasury  on  support .95 

Covered  into  United  States  Treasury  on  buildings  and  grounds .  .58 

On  hand,  building  and  grounds  (oouTiot  building) 50,000.00 

Total 365,001.34 

Itemited  receipt*. 
1886. 

July    1.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Sarah  R.  Cox 65.00 

1.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Adolph  Berger 130.00 

2.  Cash  received  for  board  of  George  Beckman 65.00 

3.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Joseph  P.  Hntohins 599.:^' 

7.  Cash  received  for  board  of  F.  W.  Yeager 84.00 

7.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Christian  Potter 65.00 

7.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Bryan  Hall 65.00 

8.  Cash  received  for  board  of  John  Q.  Apfeld 20.00 

9.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Ward  R.  Parker 160.00 

9.  Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  ▲.  Oilleland 65.00 

9.  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth 45.00 

12.  Cash  received  for  board  of  H.Bnohlers 130.00 

13.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley 20.00 

13.  Cash  received  for  board  of  United  States  Soldiers' Home  patients.        461.44 

14.  Cash  received  for  special  attendance  on  RoUin  Perkins 75. 00 

14.  Cadi  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth 28.00 

19.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Marine  Hospital  patients ffid.  00 

20.  Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Teresa  Babbitt 20.00 

23.  Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  E.Cazenove 156.00 

27.  Cash  received  for  board  of  C.  K.Yancey 91.00 

27.  Cashreceivedfor  board  of  Mary  F.  Toulson 40.00 

28.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Howell 20.00 

30.  Cashreceivedfor  board  of  John  Weidman 91.00 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 158.88 

Aug-   2.  Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  A.  LeDuc... 22.86 

2.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Catherine  Riordan 10.00 

6.  Cash  received  for  board  of  S.  C.  Barrows I74.2H 

10.  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.R.  Hutchings 20.00 

U.  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth 28.00 

12.  Cash  received  for  board  of  EU7A  Bradley 20.00 
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1866. 

Aug.  14.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Jennie  M.  Lowell |9L(0 

14.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Teresa  Rabbitt.  - S0.0( 

18.  Cash  received  for  board  of  J.  K.  Laiidis .  1S.M 

30.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  F.  Tonlson 40.0) 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &o 77.« 

Sept.    2.  Cash  received  for  board  of  J.  H.  Norwood ....  80.* 

6.  Cash  received  for  board  of  J.  K.  Landis (&n 

10.  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.V.  Wads  worth '    aiW 

13.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley 90.W 

16.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Warren  Webster..... 418.i^ 

20.  Cash  received  for  board  of  S.  H.  Johnson 91.(!» 

21.  Cash  received  for  board  of  W.  H.  Hindes .  65.» 

21.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Kdward  Barchell 211.(» 

23.  Cash  received  for  board  of  George  Beckman 6S.W 

8H.  Cash  received  for  board  of  W.  L.  Harvey 80.61 

30.  Cash  received  for  l>oard  of  Mary  DeCaindry eB.V 

30.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c SLU 

Oct.      1.  Cash  received  for  board  of  W.  H.  Zepp 91.(» 

1.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Howell JLC 

8.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Adolph  Borger G^V 

2.  Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  A.  Gilleland iS.Ot 

5.  Cash  received  for  special  attendance  on  Bollin  Perkins .. TiOl 

6.  Cash  received  for  board  of  H.  Bnchlers 13a.lK 

6.  Cash  received  for  board  of  William  Griffith 130.ie 

6.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Bryan  Hall 6&.A 

7.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Christian  Potter fi.* 

9.  Cash  recei  ved  for  board  of  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  patients.  S00.71 
9.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  F.  Tonlson i. ....... .  40.»' 

11.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley 80.06 

12.  Cash  received  for  board  of  M.E.Cazenove..... IS&H 

15.  Cash  received  for  board  of  John  Weidnian 9l.ti 

15.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  DeCaindry 31.W 

18.  Cash  received  for  board  of  C.  K.  Yancey ...  9L* 

19.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Marine  Hospital  patients 909LC 

22.  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth Sg.M 

28.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  F. Tonlson ......  40.* 

30.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Jennie  M.  Lowell SLO' 

30.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 9K(h 

Nov.     6.  Cash  received  for  board  of  S.  C.  Barrows 130» 

10.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley 8&.4t 

30.  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth 8S,M 

30.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &.0 108.P 

Dec     8.  Cash  received  for  board  of  W.  8.  Harvey ..  tH* 

9.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  F.  Tonlson 4t.M 

20.  Cash  received  for  board  of  George  Beckman S.M 

24.  Cash  received  for  board  of  J.  K.  Landis 6&.* 

■    27,  Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley JO.*' 

27.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  F.  Tonlson sfli* 

28.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Adolph  Berger 6&.*i 

29.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Sarah  H.Johnson 9LW 

i!9.  Cash  received  for  board  of  W. H. Hindes fe* 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Edward  Bnrchell 81LI» 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  DeCaindry ^  91.B 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  A.  Gilleland sLh 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Bryan  Hall  ..'. {£.•< 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  E.  Cazenove la&W 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  United  States  Soldieia' Home  patientB.  49.  C 

31.  Cash  received  for  special  attendance  Rollin  Perkins  ....  ....  ....  Ti.9 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  H.  Bnchlers .• ^H 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  W.  H.  Zepp 9L(I 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Christian  Potter ....."  6.» 

31.  Cash  received  for  hoard  of  Marine  Hospital  patients ..II  85&ft 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley jt* 

31.  Caeh  received  for  board  of  John  Weidmao Olff 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth ..T."  *.» 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  C.  K.  Yancey ..'.',  9LW 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Uonora  O'Uonnelt laO 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c isL* 

1887. 

Jan.  24,  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth ...  S8.(t 
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1887. 

Feb.    3.  Cash  received  for  boani  of  F.  W.  Yagrr $58.00 

4.  Cash  received  for  board  of  S.  C.  Ban- >W8 130.00 

5.  Caah  received  for  board  of  Joseph  P.  Hntchins 260.63 

5.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  F.  Touluon 40. 00 

11.  Cash  received  for  board  of  J.  K.  Bradley 25.00 

12.  Cash  received  for  board  of  R.  Bamett 169.00 

19.  Cash  received  for  board  of  £.  B.  Wadsnrorth 28.00 

as.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Dancaii  Vance 14.00 

28.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 86.65 

Mar.    7.  Cash  received  for  board  of  J.  K.  Landis 65.00 

15.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley 20.00 

28.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mai-y  F.  Toiilson 80.00 

28.  Cash  received  for  board  of  W.  H.  Hindes 65.00 

28.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Edward  Burchell 211.00 

31.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  DeCaiudry 35.00 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 20.48 

Apr.    7.  Cash  received  for  board  of  United  States  Soldiers' Home  patients.  517.13 

11.  Cash  received  for  board  of  R.  Bamett •. 90.00 

12.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Bradley 20.00 

12.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Jennie  M.  Lowell.... 9l.00> 

16.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  DeCaindry 56.00 

16.  Cash  received  for  board  of  H.  Buchlers I:i0.00 

16.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Bryan  Hall 65.00' 

17.  Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  A.  Oilleland 65.00 

18.  Cash  received  for  special  attendance  on  Rollin  Perkins..... 75.00 

18.  Cash  received  for  board  of  J.  Kemiington 91.00 

18.  Cash  received  for  board  of  R.  Swan 307.00 

19.  Cath  received  for  board  of  Marine  Hospital  patients 793.28 

20.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Christian  Potter 65.00 

21.  Cash  received  for  board  of  S.  H.  Johnson 91.00 

22.  Cash  received  f(^  board  of  M.  E.  Cazenove 156.00 

!K.  Cash  received  for  board  of  John  Weidman '         91.00 

22.  Cash  received  for  board  of  W.  H.  Zepp 91.00 

26.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Otho  GartroU 120.00 

30.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 90.12 

May    2,  Cash  received  for  board  of  C.  K.  Yancey 91.00 

2.  Cash  received  for  board  of  J.  Kennington 12.00 

2.  Canh  received  for  board  of  Manr  F.  Tonlson 60.00 

3.  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadswortb 28.00 

3.  Cash  received  for  board  of  R.  Nicholas 1 260.71 

7.  Cash  received  for  board  of  S.  C.  Barrows 130.00 

9.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Eliza  Braidley 20.00 

13.  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wads  worth 28.00 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  dec 43.00 

June   9.  Cash  received  for  board  of  J.  R.  Bradley 20.00 

10.  Cash  received  for  board  of  M.  E.  Cazenove 156.00 

13.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  F.  Tonlson 40.00 

13.  Cash  received  for  board  of  John  T.  Moncrief 130.00 

15.  Cash  received  for  board  of  F.  M.  Latham 10.00 

17.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Jennie  C.  Lowell 91.00 

20.  Cash  received  for  board  of  .Joseph  P.  Hntcbins 65.00 

21.  Cash  received  for  board  of  E.  B.  Wadsworth... 28.00 

23.  Cash  received  for  board  of  F.  M.  Latham 10.00 

23.  Cash  received  for  board  of  B.  Stickney .* 40.00 

23.  Cash  received  for  board  of  Adolph  Berger 130.00 

30.  Cash  received  for  board  of  F.  M.  Latham..... 10.00 

31,  Cash  received  for  board  of  Mary  DeCaindry 91.00 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &.0 42.00 

•rotol 17,420.11 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


or 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION. 


Office  of  Sxtperintensent, 
Hot  Springs,  Arh.,  July  27, 1887. 

Sib  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  eabmit  the  following  report  of  the  opera> 
tions  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1887 : 

This  reservation,  embracing  four  sections  of  land,  is  2  miles  square, 
of  which  the  Arlington  Hotel  is  about  the  center. 

Two-thirds  of  its  surface  is  a  group  of  bold  elevations,  seamed  with 
gulches  and  narrow  valleys,  the  whole  everywhere  clothed  with  vigor- 
ous specimens  of  pine,  oak,  gum,  elm,  and  oUier  trees  indigenous  to  this 
latitude.  In  order  to  preserve  the  natural  forest,  which  gives  to  the 
landscape  its  chief  beauty,  the  Government  retained  the  mountain 
spurs,  with  their  rich  coating  of  verdur^  whilst  throwing  the  valleys 
open  for  settlement.  These  having  been  laid  out  in  building  lots,  many 
were  awuded  to  actual  settlers  or  claimants,  at  a  moderate  valuation, 
by  a  United  States  commission  sent  here  to  unravel  the  tangle  skein 
of  disputed  titles. 

Subsequently,  in  1882-'84,  sales  of  250  more  lots  were  made  at  pub- 
lic auction  by  authority  of  the  Department,  leaving  about  that  number 
still  in  possession  of  the  Oovemment,  to  be  sold  whenever  its  interest 
or  the  growth  of  the  city  makes  it  advisable. 

Just  east  of  the  center  of  the  reservation  is  Hot  Springs  Mountain, 
rising  500  feet  above  the  valley,  its  base  600  yards  wide  by  a  mile  long. 
Three  of  its  sides  are  abrupt,  but  the  fourth  has  a  uniform  and  mod- 
erate inclhiation  to  Hot  Springs  Creek,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  wonder 
which  gives  a  name  to  this  placie.  So  fisir  as  yet  discovered,  the  hot- 
water  area  is  included  in  a  space  1,200  feet  long  at  the  western  base  of 
the  mountain  by  300  feet  up  its  face.  Its  greatest  volume  now  issues 
from  tJie  lowest  level ;  but  the  large  mass  of  tufa  crop|iiug  out  on  the 
mountain  (a  remarkable  deposit  left  by  an  unknown  principle  of  the 
water)  furnishes  evidence  of  its  having  in  the  dim  past  flowed  in  a  cas- 
cade down  its  now  dry  face.  It  does  not  follow  ffom  the  statement  of 
this  theory  that  the  total  flow  has  diminished  in  ages,  but  rather  that 
its  course  has  been  changed  and  lowered  by  the  hand  of  man  in  his 
efforts  to  get  possession  of  it. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  insure  its  source  against  the  destruction  re- 
suiting  from  the  greed  and  rivalry  of  individuals  or  corporations,  Gon- 
gress  wisely  declared  that  the  ownership  of  this  unique  mountain  should 
forever  rest  in  the  Government,  and  reserving  it  absolutely  ftom  sale 
or  private  occupation,  made  it  a  permanent  reservation. 

1285 


On  its  soathern  slope  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  erected, 
upon  groand  allotted  them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  large  axtA 
imposing  baildings,  where  invalids .  of  the  Army,  Kavy,  and  Muine 
Corps  are  qaartered.  This  institution,  styled  the  (Jnited  Sti^»8  Army 
and  I^avy  Hospital,  has  lodging  for  not  qoite  one  hundred  patioitB, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  an  Army  surgeon,  with  a  quar- 
termaster as  financial  assiBtant.  Its  appointments  are  most  comfort- 
able^ not  to  say  elegant ;  and'  the  bath-house,  especially,  is  in  advance 
of  similar  establishments  generally,  having,  besides  the  nsnal  baUu, 
two  large  pools.  To  remove  every  chance  for  question  or  misunda- 
standing  as  to  the  amount  of  hot  water  needed  by  the  hospital  at  any 
timcj  it  was  thought  best  to  assign  it  a  speoiflc  share,  to  be  managed 
at  will.  Accordingly  a  board  of  Army  officers  and  myself  looked  the 
ground  over,  selected  a  very  hot,  bold  spring,  and  set  it  apart,  by  aa- 
Siority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  its  exclusive  use.  The  flow 
of  this  spring  is  twice  the  number  of  gallons  that  can  be  legitimately 
conaomed,  even  when  that  institution  is  filled  to  its  greatest  capacity. 

In  my  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  a  system  of  ander- 
ground  sewerage  just  then  completed  by  the  city)  one  branch  of  which, 
running  through  the  whole  front  of  the  permanent  reservation,  drained 
all  the  buildings  upon  that  domain.  The  wisdom  of  this  sanitary  meas- 
ure— where  buried  pipes  delivering  their  contents  1^  miles  below  the  dty 
limits  are  substituted  fbr  the  creek  channel — is  made  manifest  d^tyin 
the  greater  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  culvert. 

In  prosecuting  work  upon  the  creek  before  and  after  t^is  sabstito- 
tion,  the  change  for  the  better  was  always  apparent,  in  the  absence  of 
those  foul  odors  previously  emanating  &om  the  culvert  at  every  <^wd- 
ing.  At  times  and  under  certain  conditions  the  air  in  the  calvert  is 
stiU  foul,  from  the  presence  of  nnwholesome  matter  carried  into  k  by 
the  city's  neglect ;  but  when  the  outlying  districts  are  brought  into  the 
system  the  creek  water  will  be  as  pure  and  healthful  as  nature  made  it. 

Congress  having  appropriated  the  snm  of  $20,000  for  what  is  knofwn 
as  the  creek  improvement — chiefly  extending  the  arched  colveit 
which  had  been  constructed  under  previous  appropriations,  aloof 
Valley  street — estimates  were  submitted  to  the  Department,  and  tte 
public  invited  to  send  sealed  proposals  for  doing  the  work.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Walton  being  t^e  lowest  bidder  was  awarded  the  contract  at  #7.14 
per  cubic  yard  for  masonry.  Work  was  begun  early  in  December  aad 
prosecuted  daily  till  the  following  April,  when  the  appropriation  being 
consumed  operations  were  suspended. 

The  low  rate  at  which  the  contract  was  taken  and  the  comparadTely 
small  amount  of  rock  excavations  enabled  me  to  prolong  the  cnlvtct 
for  a  greater  distance  (620  linear  feet)  than  was  anticipated. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Park  and  Whittington  avenues — whesee 
two  short  branches  reach  out  to  receive  and  unite  the  water  drained 
through  those  valleys — the  culvert  traverses  the  reservation  front  and 
ends  about  160  feet  north  of  Malvern  Grossing. 

Its  total  length,  exolading  the  branches,  is  3,500  feet ;  17  feet  wide, 
with  an  average  height  at  the  crown  of  10  feet:  which  gives  ara^e 
water-way,  it  is  believed,  for  extraordinary  rain-falls. 

Under  the  last  contract  2,200  cubic  yards  of  rubble  masonry  wasbcdlt 
over  the  creek,  on  which  only  a  thin  laybr  of  earth  was  thrown,  leavinc 
to  the  city  the  task  of  filling  Yalley  street  (through  which  the  railvw 
is  buUt)  to  the  crown  of  the  aroh  at  its  own  convenience.  The  money 
thus  saved  was  used  in  the  more  important  work  of  filling  the  spaeaaa 
the  reservation  front,  between  the  culvert  and  bath-houses.    Seven 
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tuooaauu  cuuic  yarus  oi  uartu  huci  oroKeii  Hcuue  were  uuiMmitea  linere, 
the  eatire  area  leveled  and  graded  to  the  street,  and  a  gravel  foot-path 
laid  throaghoat  its  length. 

To  reclaim  this  frontage  from  farther  misuse  as  a  town  commons  and 
pablic  highway  it  has  been  inclosed  by  an  inexpensive  post  and  chain 
fence,  and  the  line  of  demarkation  separating  the  Government  from  city 
property  defined  and  settled.  The  division-fence  and  walk  are  plain 
and  meant  to  be  temporary,  but  will  serve  as  a  basis  and  gaide  for 
some  fatnre  time,  when  larger  means  will  admit  of  their  being  replaced 
by  something  more  substantial  and  ornate. 

Even  as  it  is,  the  change  in  the  reservation  worked  by  this  small 
outlay  of  money  and  labor  is  a  source  of  favorable  comment  by  every 
one ;  and  when  a  year  hence,  its  surface  is  set  in  grass  and  trees  it  will 
be  a  fresh  and  convenient  promenade  for  invalids. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  some  observations  were  made  which,  being 
applicable  with  equal  force  now  as  then,  I  incorporate  with  this. 

I  said: 

A  IS-inoh  pipe  (bnried  lowenoagh  to  receive  by  gravity  the  water  from  the  springs 
at  the  lowest  elevation)  is  laid  for  1,000  feet  along  the  reservation  front,  aud  is  con- 
nected by  lateral  pipes  of  3  and  4  inches  in  diameter  with  every  spring  not  otherwise 
utilized . 

A.  rongh  measnrement  of  the  volnme  of  hot  water,  thns  for  the  first  time  colleoted 
and  flowing  oat  throngh  this  main,  gives  300,000  gallons  per  day,  which  for  the  want 
of  leeervoirs  to  receive  and  store  it,  or  any  means  of  conveying  it  to  the  bath-hoases, 
is  temporarily  led  into  and  mingles  with  the  water  of  the  creek. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  again  asked  to  appropriate  the  sam 
(131,000)  embraced  in  the  Secretary's  last  annnal  report  for  supplying  reservoirs  and 
machinery,  whioh.are  absolutely  required  to  give  effect  and  use  to  this  300,000  gal- 
lons of  invaluable  water. 

Until  some  adequate  provision  is  made  for  storing  and  pumping  this  water  to  a 
height  f^om  which,  it  will  natnrally  flow  to  the  bath-tubs,  neither  the  Gh>vernment 
nor  invalids  can  reap  any  benefit  from  the  work  thus  far  completed. 

The  aystem  now  and  heretofore  advocated  has  been  adopted  for  the  service  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Hospital,  and  is  pow  in  process  of  execution  nnder  a  r%cent  special 
appropriation  made  for  that  purpose. 

I  beg  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  the  water-rent  be  increased  to 
$40  per  tnb  per  annum.  I  t)elieve  that  the  lessees  of  the  water  privileges  can  pay 
that  sum  and  still  make  a  fair  profit;  and  the  additional  revenue  accrniug  from  this 
source,  if  used  to  improve  and  beautify  the  grounds,  would  bring  a  substantial  re- 
turn to  the  lessees  themselves  in  the  greater  number  of  visitors  that  would  be  in- 
duced to  come  and  bathe  here. 

That  water  still  runs  to  waste,  benefiting  no  living  thing,  because  the 
Department  is  powerless  to  give  it  a  useful  direction  till  Congress  makes 
the  appropriation  asked  for.  With  the  number 'of  tubs  now  in  use  the 
supply  of  water  under  control  does  not  exceed  greatly  the  demand,  and 
when  this  number  is  nearly  doubled,  as  it  probably  will  be  before  the 
new  year,  how  they  are  all  to  be  filled  is  a  problem  whose  solution  has 
not  been  arrived  at.  I  trust  the  Fiftieth  Congress  will  recognize  the 
propriety  of  appropriating  the  snm  of  $31,000,  estimated  as  required  to 
build  two  reservoirs  and  equip  them  with  the  necessary  pipes  and  ma- 
chinery for  storing  and  distributing  this  now  wasted  water  at  points 
where  it  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  healing  the  infirm  whilst 
yielding  an  appreciable  income  to  the  Government.  People  come  here 
for  the  water  only,  and  to  deny  it  to  even  a  few  at  such  times  and  in 
such  abundance  as  is  healthful  would  be  a  hardship ;  but,  leaving  human- 
ity out  of  the  question,  the  Government  would  be  gradually  reimbursed 
.for  its  expenditures  by  the  larger  revenue  arising  from  water  rentals. 

Many  more  persons  have  taken  the  baths  during  the  last  year  than 
in  any  previous  one,  and  as  the  fame  of  this  water  is  steadily  spreading 
abroad  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  number  who  come  h^eafter 


will  grow  larger  year  by  year.  That  the  citizens  of  Hot  Springs  im« 
and  act  upon  this  idea  is  shown  in  the  many  hotels  and  lodging-boaacR 
being  added  to  the  existing  list,  and  the  Government,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  prudent  forecast,  should  be  prepared  to  meet  a  larger  demand  by  se- 
cnring  in  its  grasp  every  gallon  of  the  liquid  treasure  issuing  from  Hot 
Springs  Mountain. 

I  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  especially  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  building  known  aa  the  Free  Bath-Honse.  This  is  an  in- 
stitution set  apart  by  the  Ctovemment,  where  the  poor  and  diseased 
may  come  and  take  the  baths  without  price  or  question.  Nearly  or 
qnite  400  individuals  of  these  classes  avtul  themselves  of  this  graaons 
privilege  daily,  and  the  number  is  getting  larger,  so  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  coming  when  there trUl  not  be  room  for  alL  This  is  made  ap- 
parent by  a  glance  at  the  building,  which  consists  of  only  fbar  szimII 
rooms  (a  dressing  and  pool  room  for  each  sex).  The  pools  are  so  small 
(9  feet  square)  that  sometimes  standing  room  is  not  to  be  had  in  liiem. 
The  building  itself  is  a  piece  of  patch- work,  of  rude  construction,  throwB 
together  at  different  periods,  the  women's  side  being  contra<sted,  but 
fairly  comfortable  otherwise,  whilst  the  part  set  aside  for  men  is  * 
small,  flimsy  shanty,  uninhabitable  in  severe  weather.  Its  entire  ap- 
pearance and  reality  is  stunted,  mean,  and  shabby;  not  in  accord  wi& 
the  benevolent  designs  of  the  Department,  and  unworthy  to  be  owned 
by  this  great  Government.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  Oong^ress  be 
asked  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  96,000  with  which  to  erect  npon  tiie 
present  site  a  free  bath-house,  with  larger  and  better  pools  and  rooms, 
where  that  friendless  class  of  unfortunates  who  are  driven  to  it  by  dis- 
ease and  poverty  may  receive  humane  treatment  in  their  fight  for  health. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  charity  more  worthily  bestowed  or  one  which  wiU 
yield  richer  fruits. 

In  obedience  to  Department  instructions,  I  recently  made  a  special 
inspectioa  of  the  bath-houses  on  the  reservation,  and  pointed  oat  to 
the  lessees  such  alterations  and  improvements  as  the  Government  de- 
manded in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  lessees  gave  ready  acquies- 
cence to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  placing  those  houses  in  better 
order,  and  have  to  a  large  extent  refitted  them,  beside  diminishing  the 
waste  of  water,  through  a  better  system  of  piping.  It  is  understood 
that,  as  the  wooden  cooling  tanks  get  out  of  repair,  they  are  to  be  re- 
placed by  iron  ones  of  a  more  agreeable  appearance. 

As  a  matter  for  general  information,  I  submit  the  medical  history  of 

a  few  persons,  taken  almost  at  random,  who  have  been  taking  tiie  batlu 

at  the  Government  firee  pools. recently.    Many  more  testimonials  to  the 

virtue  of  the  water  could  be  added,  but  these  are  snfScient  specimens. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHABLES  W.  FIELD, 

The  Seoketaby  of  tjce  Iniebios,  Supenntendent. 

Washingtonf  D.  0. 


SUttements  of  the  tffeet  of  the  water  at  the  OotemtMut  Free  PooU  hy  per»o»$ 

there. 

N.  H.  T. ;  residence,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  age,  43 ;  afflicted  with  inflammatory  rfaeoma- 
iiam ;  occapation,  barber ;  says : 

"  I  commenced  bathing  at  the  Fno  Pools  December  S5, 1886,  bnt  left  off  bathiDS  fiv 
about  two  and  one-half  months ;  was  perfectly  helpless  when  I  commenced  Hitw-r: 
coald  not  walk  or  even  raise  my  hand  to  my  head ;  have  taken  no  medieine,  mm  I 
consider  myself  entirely  oared,  and  owe  it  entirely  to  the  Free  Pools." 
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•titatioiukl  Byphilis,  says :  , 

"  I  eommenoed  iwthing  at  the  Free  BatbinK  Pools  about  May  S5, 1887.  Wben  I 
MMBmenoed  I  ooold  not  walk,  was  almost  paralyzed,  was  almost  blind,  and  eoyeied 
wUh  fearfiil  aorea.  I  naed  some  meroory  and  potash,  bat  the  water  has  been  the  main 
inatmment  of  my  onre.  Now  I  feel  as  well  as  I  ever  did,  and  am  entirely  fi«e  from 
aoies;  my  sight  is  good,  and  mnaoles  in  fine  order,  I  can  tmly  say  that  the  Free 
Pools  have  been  the  means  of  saving  my  life." 

C.  B.  Z. ;  lesidence,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  age,  26 ;  afSicted  with  syphilis,  saye : 

"  I  commenced  bathing  at  the  Free  Pools  January  1, 1887 ;  was  fearfully  diseased ; 
covered  with  nloers ;  conld  not  walk,  and  if  I  bad  not  come  when  I  did,  I  believe  I 
woiild  have  died  in  a  week.  I  am  now  abont  well,  and  have  full  possession  of  all 
fiaonlties.  I  have  naed  some  mercory  and  potash,  bnt  the  water  has  been  the  princi- 
pal means  of  onring  me." 

H.  B.  (colored);  reeidenoe,  Saint  Panl,  Minn.;  occupation,  hotel  port«r;  age,  45; 
disease,  paralysis  of  entire  risht  side;  says: 

"  I  eommenoed  bathing  at  Tree  Bathing  Pools  on  7th  of  April,  1887  ;  right  side  oi 
head,  rip;ht  arm  and  leg  were  entirely  helpless.  Am  not  entirely  well,  bat  am  improv- 
ing rapidly ;  can  now  use  my  arm  and  leg  quite  well,  and  tiiink  in  a  few  weeks  I  will 
be  entirely  restored.    Have  need  no  medicine,  bat  owe  it  entirely  to  the  baths." 

£.  A.  D. ;  residence,  Wintmaet,  Madison  Connty,  Iowa;  age,  80;  disease,  eczema; 
says: 

"  I  have  been  troubled  with  eczema  all  my  life,  aad  have  been  created  for  it  since 
a  child,  but  without  any  relief  until  I  came  to  Hot  Springs.  Commenced  bathine 
May  13, 1887,  at  the  Free  Bathing'PooIs.  Wben  I  began  I  was  a  solid  scab  from  head 
to  foot ;  my  faoe  and  bands  were  so  sore  and  broken  out  that  I  wore  a  veil  over  my 
face  and  a  thin  pair  of  gloves  on  mv  hands.  To-day  I  am  a  new  man,  and  persons 
who  saw  me  when  I  came  often  £»il  to  recognize  me.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  water 
was  the  means  of  coring  me." 

M.  W.  (colored);  residence,  Sherman, Tex. ;  ooonpation,  carpenter;  age,  40;  disease, 
sciatica;  says: 

"1  commenced  bathinff  at  Free  Pools  March  6, 1886,  bnt  have  only  bathed  irregularly, 
not  half  the  time  rince  then.  When  I  begun  I  could  hardly  move  my  right  leg,  and 
had  the  most  excruciating  pains  in  back  and  right  hip.  Now  I  am  entirely  well,  and 
am  working  at  my  trade  eveiT  day  and  am  in  splenoid  health  generally.  I  ascribe 
my  cure  entirely  to  the  Free  Bathing  Pools." 

Hiss  E.  £.,  residence  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  says: 

"I  have  been  bathing  at  the  Free  Pools  since  last  August,  1886,  and  have  seen  a 
great  many  wonderful  cures.  I  have  been  afflicted  with  rheumatism  for  fifteen  years, 
and  not  able  to  walk  without  crutches  or  cane  for  eleven  years  until  last  month.  I 
feel  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Fpee  Bathing  Pools." 

Mrs.  J.  Ii.;  leeidenoe,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  age,  59;  disease,  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism: says: 

"  For  roar  weeks  was  confined  to  bed,  and  had  to  be  turned  over,  so  helpless  was  I. 
Finally,  they  carried  me  down  to  the  free  Pools.  Have  taken  eleven  baths  and  am 
almost  well.  Yesterday  I  walked  a  half-mile  without  assistance.  I  owe  everything 
to  the  wonderfbl  effects  of  the  baths  at  the  Free  Pools. " 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Mammoth  Hot  Speings,  Wtomino,  August  20, 1887. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  commanication  of  the  30th  nltimo,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  tiie  opwations  of  the 
office  of  the  Snperintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  Kational  Park  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1887,  and  to  the  present  date. 

My  last  report  was  dated  October  4, 1886.  The  visiting  season  for 
tooristswas  at  that  time  nearly  over,  all  the  hotels  of  the  Park  Associa- 
tion having  dosed  for  the  season  of  1886  by  the  15th  of  October.  A 
severe  snow-storm,  which  began  on  the  10th  of  the  month,  lasting  sev- 
eral days,  served  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  summer  visitors,  and 
so  seriously  interfered  with  the  operations  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
road-construction  that  work  was  suspended  for  the  season  and  the  par- 
ties withdrawn  about  the  20th. 

Upon  the  cessation  of  tourist  taravel  and  the  closing  of  the  Park  roads 
by  deep  snow,  the  detachments  which  had  been  stationed  at  the  differ- 
ent geyser  basins  for  their  protection  were  withdrawn,  and  the  services 
of  the  men  made  available  for  the  important  duty  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  the  large  game  which  was  being  driven  from  the  mountains  by 
the  early  and  unusually  heavy  snowfall.  The  professional  hunters  who 
surround  the  Park  commenced  their  operations  in  good  season,  and 
great  activity  and  vigilance  by  scouting  parties  were  requisite  to  pre- 
vent them  from  operating  within  the  borders  of  the  Park.  It  is  the 
practice  of  these  hunters  to  locate  camps  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Biver,  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  Park  on  its  northern  and 
eastern  borders,  and  thus  to  intercept  the  game  when,  driven  ont  of  the 
mountains  by  the  deep  snow,  it  seeks  the  lower  valleys  and  the  safety 
afforded  by  the  Park.  The  boundary  lines  of  the  Park  never  having 
been  ofQcially  surveyed  or  marked,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  debatable 
ground  on  its  border  which  encourages  hunters  to  encroach  upon  its 
Umits.  All  parties  found  near  the  borders  of  the  Park  were  warned 
off,  and  were  so  well  watched  by  scouting  parties  that  it  is  believed 
little  or  no  game  was  killed  within  the  Park.  Several  arrests  were 
made  under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  require  investigation,  but 
in  no  case  was  the  evidence  sufiKcient  to  warrant  action.  In  one  or  two 
instances  where  the  fact  was  established  that  the  game  had  been  killed 
ontside  of  the  Park  and  it  was  impracticable  to  get  the  meat  to  market 
without  taking  it  through  the  Park,  permission  to  do  so  was  granted. 
This  concession,  however,  gave  rise  to  injurious  reports  and  the  trans- 
portation through  the  Park  of  any  portion  of  the  carcasses  of  game 
animals  will  hereafter  be  discouraged  by  every  legitimate  method. 
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tones  of  Wyoming  and  Montana,  terminating  on  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, and  the  great  depth  of  the  snow  also  interfering  with  the  trans- 
portation of  meat  throagh  the  moontains,  the  active  operations  of  tiie 
hunters  ceased  and  a  period  of  comparative  quiet  and  fi^edom  from  an- 
noyance was  experienced. 

After  the  close  of  the  tourist  season  the  trains  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  on  the  branch  line  from  Livingston  to  Cinnabar  were 
ran  weekly  until  about  the  20th  of  January,  when,  in  conseqaence  of 
severe  gales  and  deep  snows,  they  were  discontinued,  only  resooung 
their  weekly  trips  in  the  middle  of  March.  Fortunately  the  stage  line 
from  Livingston  to  MammoHi  Hot  Springs  was  operated  with  skill  and 
energy,  the  mail  being  regularly  received  every  day  in  the  week,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  the  entire  winter. 

A  party  of  travelers  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Frederick  Schwatka, 
of  Arctic  fame,  arrived  in  the  Park  in  the  latter  part  of  December  fat 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Park  in  its  winter  aspect ;  but  owing  to  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Schwatka  and  the  ^ifficnlties  devdoped  by  the  light  and 
soft  character  of  the  snow,  the  expedition  was  only  partially  suooessfuL 
Mr.  F.  Jay  Haynes,  however,  the  photographer  of  the  party,  with  three 
companions,  succeeded  in  surmounting  all  obstacles  and  made  a  com- 
plete tour  of  the  Park,  securing  many  fine  views  peculiar  to  its  winta 
aspect.  The  difficulties  of  snow-shoe  travel  in  the  Park  are  such,  bow- 
ever,  that  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  winter  diversion. 

Although  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  snow  fell  tbroughoat  the 
elevated  area  of  the  Park,  the  quantity  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
was  not  excessive,  nor  could  the  winter,  when  the  weather  and  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  region  is  considered,  be  called  a  severe  one, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  meteorological  record  which  is  ap^ 
pended  to  the  report  (marked  A). 

During  the  month  of  April  I  had  occasion  to  arrest  and  expel  from 
the  Park  one  William  James,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Yellowstmie 
Park  Association,  for  trapping  beaver  on  the  Gibbon  Eiver,  near  the 
Norris  Hotel.  My  letter  to  the  Department  reporting  this  afEair  is  ap- 
pended to  this  report  (marked  B).  The  property  found  in  the  possession 
of  James  is  still  in  my  custody  awaiting  your  instructions.  Several 
other  employes  of  the  Park  Association  who  were  to  some  extent  im- 
plicated in  the  unlawful  acts  of  James  were,  at  my  request,  discharged 
from  the  employ  of  the  company  and  ceased  to  make  their  home  in  the 
Park. 

D,aring  the  month  of  May,  as  the  season  for  tourist  travel  approached, 
instructions  were  given  to  the  several  lease  holders  in  the  Park  re- 
quiring them  to  thoroughly  police  the  grounds  around  their  buildings 
and  place  them  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition.  This  work  was  at  onoe 
entered  upon  with  vigor  and  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Many  unsightly  barns,  stables,  and  stacks  were  destroyed  or  demol- 
ished and  removed  and  the  appearance  of  the  surroundings  of  all  of 
the  hotels  much  improved.  On  the  23d  of  May  a  team  left  this  place 
for  the  Lower  Oeyser  Basin,  and  by  free  use  of  shovels  and  axes  sue- 
ceeded  in  getting  throagh  to  that  point.  Upon  the  disappearance  of 
the  snow,  work  was  commenced  on  the  roads  by  parties  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Gapt.  Clinton  B.  Sears,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  the 
officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  road  construction  and  tepsur  in  the 
Park.  By  the  15th  of  June,  the  date  on  which  the  hotels  of  the  Park 
Association  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  guests,  the  roads  were  io 
good  condition  for  travel    Active  scooting  operations  were  reenmed 
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upon  CDe  disappearance  oi  cne  snow,  ana  lae  scanons  at  rne  ainerenc 
geyser  basins  and  at  the  Grand  GaSon  were  re-established  as  soon  as 
the  opening  of  the  roads  made  it  practicable  to  snpply  them  witb  snb- 
sistence  for  men  and  animals.  Copies  of  the  new  roles  and  regulations 
of  the  Park  were  widely  distribated,  and  have  been  of  great  atfiity  not 
only  in  affording  information  to  the  public,  bat  in  fixing  and  limiting 
the  duties  of  the  troops  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  Park. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  Jnly  one  of  the  stages  of  the  Park  Asso- 
ciation was  stopped  a  short  distance  within  the  Park  limits  and  the 
passengers  robbed  of  a  small  sum  of  money.  My  communication  re- 
porting this  afEair  is  appended  (marked  0).  In  the  first  part  of  Jnly  a 
large  nnmber  of  professional  tramps  and  hard  cases,  who  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  neighboring  towns  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  by 
the  authorities,  made  their  way  to  the  Park.  They  were  promptly 
taken  in  charge  and  warned  off,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  stage  affair 
was  the  work  of  the  advance  guard  of  this  army  of  tramps.  Since  the 
ejection  of  this  party  the  Park  has  been  quite  free  from  this  species  of 
annoyance. 

On  the  evening  of  Jnly  14  the  hotel  of  the  Park  Association  at  the 

orris  Cteyser  Basin  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  originated 
through  a  defective  chimney  fine,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  appliances 
for  extinguishing  fire  the  building  was  entirely  consumed  within  two 
hours.  Fortunately  no  person  was  injured,  and  alH  of  the  baggage  be- 
longing to  tourist  visitors  was  saved.  A  hotel  camp  was  at  once  estab- 
lished by  the  Park  Association,  and  having  in  view  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  traveling  public  I  permitted  the  company  to  begin 
the  erection  of  a  temporary  building  subject  to  your  approval. 

The  volume  of  travel  to  the  Park  during  the  present  season  has  to  ' 
the  present  date  fallen  somewhat  short  of  that  of  last  year  for  the  same 
period.  This  may  probably  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
effect  of  recent  legislation  with  reference  to  railroad  transportation 
rather  than  to  any  loss  of  interest  in  the  "  wonderland  of  the  world  " 
by  the  people. 

When  I  assumed  my  present  duties  I  found,  residing  atBound  Prairie, 
on  the  Oook  City  road,  a  Mr.  Z.  B.  Sowash,  who  kept  a  roadside  station 
or  stopping-place  for  freighters.  I  was  informed  by  my  predecessor  in 
of&ce  that  doubt  existed  as  to  whether  Mr.  Sowash's  place  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  Park  or  not;  but  after  investigation  I  was  convinced 
that  he  was  at  least  three  miles  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Park.  As 
an  order  for  his  removal  at  the  beginning  of  winter  would  have  involved 
considerable  hardship,  I  gave  Mr.  Sowash  verbal  intimation  that  he 
would  have  to  move  in  the  spring,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  last  served 
him  with  a  formal  notice  to  remove  within  thirty  days,  which  order  was 
promptly  obeyed. 

FOBEST  FIBES. 

TSo  forest  fires  of  any  magnitude  have  as  yet  occurred  in  the  Park 
during  the  present  year;  but  as  the  dry  season  is  not  yet  over,  it  is  prob- 
ably too  early  for  congratulations  on  this  subject.  ISeveral  fires  have 
been  discovered  and  extinguished  by  the  soldiers,  and  constant  vigi- 
lance and  activity  have  been  enjoined  upon  all  to  discover  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  such  fires  by  every  possible  means. 

LEASES  ANB  BUSINESS  PEBMITS. 

The  following  are  the  leases  now  operative  in  the  Park,  as  shown  by 
the  records  of  this  office,  viz :  John  P.  Yancy,  10  acres  upon  the  mail 
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route  firom  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Cook  City,  to  be  measured  ttom 
the  building  now  occupied  by  said  Yancy  as  a  central  point;  Helen 
S.  Henderson  and  Walter  J.  Henderson,  10  acres  of  land  at  Bfammoth 
Hot  Springs;  James  A.  Clark,  4  acres  of  land  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs; 
F.  Jay  Haynes,  4  acres  of  land  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  4  aextt 
at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin ;  Charles  Gibson,  foar  different  sites  in  ibn 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  containing  7  acres  in  all :  JSo.  1  at  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs,  Ko.  2  at  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  No.  3  at  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Yellowstone,  "So.  4  at  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 

From  a  communication  dated  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton, Jaly  28,  1887,  it  appears  that  on  the  6th  of  March,  1885,  a  lease 
was  granted  to  Mrs.  0.  M.  Finch,  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  of  10  acres  of 
ground  "lying  about  one-half  mile  from  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Biver  aTid  on  the  north  side  of  said  river,  and  about  one-hatf 
mile  from  the.  bridge  over  Crystal  Cascade  Creek  measured  nortJieast 
along  the  Yellowstone  trail."  Ko  steps  have  ever  been  taken  by  the  lessee 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  this  lease;  no  survey  of  the  described 
ground  has  ever  been  made,  and  no  buildings,  temporary  or  othwwise, 
have  ever  been  erected  thereon. 

The  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  lease  to  Mr.  Gibson  an 
exercised  by  a  corporation  known  as  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association, 
and  this  company  is  also  occupying  ground  and  buildings  at  the  Lowar 
and  Upper  Geyser  Basins.  The  nnsatisfactory  condition  of  matters  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Gibson's  lease  and  the  operations  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  Association,  as  related  in  my  last  report  and  as  you  have  since  beea 
fally  informed  by  letter,  still  continues ;  bat  pending  the  action  which 
has  been  taken  by  your  Department  further  comment  on  this  subject  is 
thought  to  be.  unpecessary.  The  other  lease-holders  in  the  Park  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  their  leases  in  all  essential  partion- 
lars. 

The  following  permits  have  been  granted  by  your  Department  for  the 
transaction  of  business  within  the  Park,  viz : 

Mr.  James  E.  Stnart,  artist,  July  26, 1887,  permission  to  exhibit  and 
offer  for  sale  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  hotel  paintings  in  oil  and 
water-color  of  the  geysers,  canons,  and  other  curiosities  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  such  paintings  being  his  own  personal  work. 

Louis  C.  Pettitt,  M.  D.,  July  26,  1887,  to  {Mractice  medicine  in  the 
Park  without  the  privilege  of  erecting  any  building. 

Bassett  Brothers,  of  Beaver  Oanon,  July  27, 1887,  permission  to  oon- 
tinue  to  furnish  transportation  to  visitors  within  the  Park,  pending  con- 
sideration by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  their  application  for  a 
lease  of  ground. 

Mr.  Elwood  Hofer,  August  3,  1887,  to  act  as  guide  and  engage  in  the 
business  of  outfitting  camping  parties,  it  being  understood  that  he  pro- 
poses to  reside  at  one  of  the  hotels  and  to  keep  his  horses,  &c.,  npoo 
ground  embraced  in  one  of  the  existing  leases. 

Under  the  authority  granted  by  Bnle  7  of  the  rules  and  regnlartaons 
of  the  Park  I  have  issued  licenses  as  guides  to  the  following-named 
persons :  W.  O.  Cannon,  June  13, 1887,  to  October  31, 1887 ;  Oie  Ander- 
son, July  11, 1887,  to  October  31, 1887. 

/  TSKSPASSEBS  WITHIK  THE  PABE. 

In  addition  to  the  before-named  persons  who  have  the  authority  of 
your  Department  to  transact  business  within  the  Park,  one  J.  W.  Pons- 
ford,  in  partnership  with  J.  L.  Sanborn,  have  possession  of  and  operate 
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known  as  "  Borrouette's  Bridge,"  wasconstnicted  in  1880ai>onthe  (rite of 
of  a  former  bridge  owned  by  0.  J.  Bammette  and  destroyed  by  theKez 
Penee  Indituis  in  1877.  I  have  attempted  no  inteiferonoe  with  the  bosineas 
as  condooted  by  these  pwties,  as  it  would  seraa  that  Hso  long  period  in 
.  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  carry  on  their  business  unmolested 
has  given  them  a  certain  right  of  possession  which  should  be  settled  by 
investigation  and  adjudgment.  A  statement  of  the  fitwt  that  free  travel 
through  the  National  Park,  the  "  pleasure  ground  of  the  people,"  is 
obstructed  by  a  toll-bridge,  whether  by  authority  or  otherwise,  should 
be  sufficient  to  caase  a  remedy  to  be  at  once  applied. 

One  J.  0.  HoGartney  has  aiao  several  buildings  within  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Park,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  drinking-saloon.  I  find  by 
the  records  of  this  office  that  a  communication  was  'addressed  to  Mc- 
Cartney by  the  then  superintendent  of  the  Park,  B.  O.  Oarpenter,  No- 
vember 17, 1884,  leqniiing  him  '<to  remove  himself  and  his  personal 
property  out  of  the  Park  within  thirty  days,"  and  that  thereupon  Mc- 
Cartney made  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he  believed  the  buildings  occu- 
pied by  him  not  to  be  within  the  Park  and  protested  against  the  execu- 
tion of  the  order  of  removal.  Upon  the  receipt  of  McCartney's  protest 
at  the  Deputment  of  the  Interior  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  Park  stating  that  ''pending;  examination  into  the 
subject,  it  is  deemed  proper  that  yon  should  not  insist  upon  compliance 
with  your  order  respecting  the  removal  of  the  buildings."  This  has  been 
considered  by  Mr.  McCartney  and  by  former  superintendents  a  suffi- 
cient authority  for  McCartney's  continued  residence  within  the  Park. 
On  the  14th  of  December  last  I  addressed  a  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  which  no  reply  has 
been  received. 

It  is  the  generally  expressed  opinion  of  the  community  that  McCart- 
ney's buildings  are  within  the  Park,  and  It  is  the  belief  that  he  has  the 
authority  of  the  Department  for  his  continued  residence. 

It  is  believed  that  the  before-named  comprise  all  of  the  persons  now 
doing  business  in  the  Park  who  have  not  the  authority  in  writing  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  required  by  the  published  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Park. 

HOTEL  AOOOimODATIONe. 

The  hotel  accommodations  within  the  Park  have  thus  fax  during  the 
present  season  been  adequate  to  the  demands  of  travel,  though  not  in 
all  cases  of  the  most  desirable  character.  A  domicile  in  tents  at  an  al- 
titude of  7,000  or  8,000  feet,  where  heavy  frosts  prevail  every  night, 
can,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  made  to  appear  comfortable.  It 
may,  as  a  novelty,  be  endured  for  one  or  two  nights,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  the  average  summer  visitor  prefers  to  seek  a  lower  altitude 
and  the  comforts  of  a  good  hoteL 

The  Cottage  Hotel  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  owned  and  managed 
by  the  lessees,  Walter  J.  and  Helen  L.  Henderson,  has  been  enlarged 
since  last  year,  and  is  now  a  weU-appointed  hotel  with  accommodations 
for  about  one  hundred  guests.  The  rates  at  this  hotel  are  $2.60  per 
day  or  $10  per  week. 

Sir.  John  F.  Yaucy  keeps  at  Pleasant  Valley,  on  the  Cook  City  road, 
a  comfortable  hotel  which  is  much  frequented  by  lovers  of  troat-flshing, 
and,  being  near  the  jaaction  of  the  horse-back  trail  from  the  Grand 
Oa&on  with  the  road,  is  a  convenient  stopping  place.    He  can  aocom- 


modate  comfortably  twenty  gaests,  and  hu  rates  are  92  per  day  or  f  10 
per  week. 

The  hotel  of  the  Park  Assodation,  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  is  at 
ample  dimensions,  and  is  well  equipped  and  conducted.  Workmen  am 
now  engaged  in  putting  in  the  requisite  appliances  for  electric  li^tt, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  security  from  fire  as  well  as  to  the  oonvenieiiee 
of  the  guests. 

The  loss  of  the  new  hotel  of  the  Park  Association  at  the  Korris  Gey- 
ser Basin,  by  Are,  on  the  14th  of  July,  was  a  serious  misfortune  not  aaij 
to  its  owners  but  to  the  visiting  public.  Since  its  destruction  Tisitma 
have  been  served  as  well  as  possible  in  tents.  The  temporary  sirueUire 
which  was  at  once  commenced  is  now  completed,  and  will  afford  sleep- 
ing accommodations  for  about  sixty  persons. 

The  Park  Association  still  maintains  at  the  Grand  OaQon  the  tea- 
porary  hotel  structure  which  was  erected  in  the  spring  of  1886,  supple- 
mented by  tents,  and  can  probably  accommodate  at  that  point  about 
seventy  guests.  Appreciating  the  necessity  for  some  accommodatioB 
for  visitors  at  the  lake,  I  have  permitted  Mr.  Gibson's  representatiTes 
to  pitch  some  tents  there  upon  the  condition  that  they  shall  be  removed 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  all  camp  debris  well  destroyed. 

The  hotel  at  the  Lower  Qeyaet  Basin,  formerly  known  as  MturshalTg 
Hotel,  is  under  the  management  of  the  Park  Ajssociation.  Two  "  cot- 
tages," so  called,  were  erected  at  this  place  in  the  spring  or  summer  <rf 
1^,  flanking  the  hotel  bnilding  on  either  side.  These  structores  seat 
to  be  needlessly  ngly  in  architectural  design,  resembling  nothing  to 
mnch  as  the  section  houses  of  a  railroad.  About  seventy  guests  can  be 
taken  care  of  at  this  point.  AU  of  the  buildings  at  this  place  are  of 
poor  and  mean  construction,  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  commodioos 
and  well-constructed  building  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  one 
hundred  guests. 

The  hotel  at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  is  still  conducted  in  the  bam- 
like  structure  left  by  the  Park  Improvement  Company.  It  is  in  a  mors 
dilapidated  condition  than  last  -year,  being  considered  not  worth  re- 
pairing. It  will  probably  accommodate  fifty  persons.  The  location  o( 
mis  building,  as  stated  in  my  last  report,  is,  contrary  to  law,  within 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  Old  Faithftil  Geyser. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  all  of  the  hotels  of  the  Park  Association  are 
well  conducted.  The  service  is  generally  excellent,  the  food  is  weO 
cooked,  and  the  beds  are  clean.  The  rates  charged  are  $4  per  day  for 
a  less  period  than  ten  days,  $3  i>er  day  beyond  that  time,  with  8x>ecial 
rates  t^r  longer  periods.  When  the  difficulty  of  providing  supplies  and 
service  at  these  remote  points  is  considered,  it  is  believed  that  these 
charges  are  not  excessive. 

In  closing  this  subject  I  urgently  invite  your  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  requiring  on  the  part  of  the  lessees  a  more  adequate  md  suit- 
able provision  for  the  comfortable  lodgingof  visitors. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

The  transportation  facilities  provided  by  the  lessees  within  the  Park 
have  been  excellent  in  character,  and  amply  sufficient  for  the  demands 
of  travel.  The  drivers  employed  have  been  generally  skillful  in  their 
profession,  and  sober,  intelligent,  and  reliable  men.  No  serious  acci- 
dents have  occurred,  and  no  complaints  of  negligence,  incivility  or  ex- 
tortion have  been  made.  The  enforcement  of  the  regulation  wlueh  foit- 
bids  *'  any  person  to  engage  in  business  In  the  Park  without  pomis- 
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of  ridding  the  Park  of  a  large  number  of  irresponsible  persons,  who  dar- 
ing the  summer  came  in  to  prey  upon  the  tourists.  A  considerable  busi- 
ness in  transportation  is  done  by  persons  residing  without  the  Park,  but 
no  instance  of  unfair  dealing  by  them  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

I  append  to  this  report  (marked  D)  the  rates  of  transportation  as. 
charged  by  the  three  lease-holders  at  this  place,  approved  by  me  and* 
submitted  for  the  action  of  the  Department  July  10, 1887. 

EOADS  OP  THE  PABK. 

The  travelled  wagon  roads  in  the  Park  are  at  this  date  as  follows : 

(1)  A  road  from  the  town  of  Gardiner,  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
Park,  to  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles.  The 
graded  portions  of  this  road  are  in  extent  as  follows :  From  Gardiner, 
via  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  to  near  Swan  Lake,  about  10  miles.  From 
Willow  Park  to  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  about  10  miles.  From  Gib- 
bon Meadows  to  the  bead  of  Gibbon  Oaiion,  about  6  miles.  From  the 
Lower  Geyser  Basin  to  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  9jJ  miles.  The  por- 
tion of  this  road  not  yet  graded  is  in  fair  condition  and  perfectly  safe 
for  travel,  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  having  been  expended  upon 
it  yearly  for  repairs. 

(2)  A  road  from  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin  via  the  Grand  Ca&on  and 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone  to  Lake  Outlet,  about  27  miles.  This  road  is 
graded  for  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  from  the  I^onis  Basin.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  road  is  in  fair  condition  at  this  date.  The  portion  ot 
the  road  between  the  Falls  and  the  lake  is  not  ordinarily  in  condition 
for  travel  before  about  the  middle  of  July,  the  altitude  being  such  as 
to  prevent  the  early  melting  of  the  snow. 

(3)  A  road  diverging  from  the  road  to  the  Lake  in  Hayden  Valley,  about 
8  miles  from  the  Falls  and  extending  to  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  via 
Mary's  Lake  and  Nez  Perc6  Creek.  The  distance  from  the  Falls  of  the 
Yellowstone  to  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  by  this  route  is  about  32  miles. 
The  road  is  ungraded,  but  in  fair  condition,  being  an  excellent  natural 
road  with  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  precipitous  descent  from  the 
plateau  between  the  waters  of  the  Madison  and  Yellowstone,  on  itd 
western  slope.  This  road  from  its  altitude  is  seldom  open  for  travel 
before  the  middle  of  July. 

(4)  A  road  from  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  to  the  western  border  of  the 
Park,  about  20  miles.  This  road  extends  beyond  the  Park  limits  to 
Beaver  Cation  Station,  a  stage  line  from  that  point  bringing  visitors 
to  the  Park  at  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin.  This  is  a  fair  mountain  road 
and  safe  for  travel. 

(5)  A  road  diverging  from  the  main  Park  road  near  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  and  extending  via  the  canoo  of  the  East  Gardiner  Eiver, 
Barronette's  Bridge,  and  Soda  Creek,  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
Park,  about  55  miles,  and  to  Cook  City,  some  5  miles  farther  on.  This 
road,  over  which  all  supplies  for  the  mining  camp  of  Cook  City  are 
freighted,  is  through  a  rough  and  hilly  country  and  throughout  the 
greater  i)ortion  of  its  extent  is  unimproved.  Some  slight  grades  have 
been  made  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  few  rude  bridges 
constructed.  The  road  has  been  chiefly  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  is  by  far  the  worst  road  in  the  Park,  being  well- 
nigh  impdssable  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  Toll  is  very  properly 
charged  at  Barronette's  Bridge,  as  it  could  not  otherwise  be  kept  in  re- 
pair by  private  means.    The  bridge  across  Lamar  Biver  is  in  a  very  di- 
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lapidated  conditioD  and  will  probably  not  last  more  than  a  year  or  tvo 
longer.  It  would  seem  to  be  eminently  proper  that  this  road,  within  tbe 
Park  limits,  should  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  Government,  tbe  Bar- 
ronette's  Bridge  claim  extinguished,  and  the  road  kept  in  proper  and 
safe  condition  for  travel. 

Summarizing  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  extent  of  the 
traveled  wagon  roads  in  the  Park  is  about  177  miles.  Tbe  portion  (A 
these  roads  which  has  been  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  as 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  17.  S.  Army,  amounting  to  about  41 
miles,  is  well  built  with  a  grade  about  18  feet  wide,  properly  ditdicd 
and  drained,  the  streams  being  crossed  by  well-constructed  bridges. 

In  addition  to  these  wagon  roads  there  are  a  number  of  trails  or  bridle 
paths  to  different  points  of  interest,  which  are  kept  in  condition  fot 
travel  by  Government  means. 

As  the  roads  of  the  Park  are  exclusively  under  the  control  of  an  oflBoet 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  and  as  his  estimates  for  road  cod- 
struction  and  repair  have  already  been  made  and  submitted  for  tbe  ac- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  his  Corps,  any  recommendations  on  the  subject  fhw 
me  may  be  superfluous;  but  nevertheless,  fbllowing  the  custom  of  t^"^ 
of&ce,  I  will  include  in  my  estynate  of  appropriations  the  sam  wiaek 
has  been  considered  sufficient  by  Capt.  Clinton  B.  Sears,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, U.  S.  Army,  the  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  road  constntc 
tion  and  repair  in  the  National  Park,  for  tbe  continuation  of  bis  woA 
during  tbe  next  fiscal  year,  which  is  $130,000. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  recommended  the  construction  of  a  good 
road  from  the  Upi)er  Geyser  Basin,  the  terminus  of  the  present  road,  t« 
the  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin ;  thence  around  tbe  southern  shore  of  Sho- 
shone Lake  and  across  the  continental  divide  to  the  west  aroa  of  Yd 
lowstone  Lake ;  thence  along  the  western  shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake  t<> 
Lake  Ontlet,  and  along  the  Yellowstone  Biver  to  the  Falls  and  Grand 
Caiion.  From  tbe  Falls  the  road  to  be  continued  down  the  Yellowstone 
to  a  junction  with  tbe -present  road  to  Cook  City,  the  latter  road  to  be 
improved  from  the  point  of  junction  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  B^iev- 
ing  this  scheme  to  be  substantially  in  accord  with  the  views  of  Captus 
Sears,  I  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation  that  a  sufficient  amoaot 
be  appropriated  to  warrant  the  beginning  of  this  work. 

This  National  Park  having  been,  in  the  words. of  the  statate,  "re- 
served and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occapancy,  or  sale  under  tlie 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  pari 
or  pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,"  has  become  a  i»- 
tional  trust ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  policy  which  refuses,  by  a 
proper  appropriation,  to  open  and  render  accessible  this  "  wonder  land' 
is  opposed  to  the  sentiment  which  created  the  Park  and  anwmthy  » 
great  nation  whose  treasury  overflows  with  accumulated  wealth. 

BOrmDABIES  OF  THE  FASK. 

The  following  are  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Park  as  defined  bj 

law : 

Commencing  at  the  Janotion  of  Gardiner's  Biyer  with  the  YeUowstone  Hirer  aa^ 
running  east  to  the  meridian  passing  10  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  most  eastern  paU> 
of  Yellowstone  Lake ;  thenoe  south  along  said  meridian  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  pav- 
ing 10  miles  south  of  the  most  southern  point  of  Tellowstone  Iiake ;  theqce  west  aioo^ 
said  paraJlel  to  the  meridian  passing  15  miles  west  of  the  most  western  point  of  XaA- 
son  Lake ;  thence  north  along  s^d  meridian  to  the  latitude  of  the  Janction  of  the  T^ 
lowstone  and  Gardiner's  Birers ;  thenoe  east  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
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11  aas  oeen  proposeu  lo  reciiiy  ana  caauge  laese  Dounaanes  as  loi- 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitade  where  said  paralleP 
is  interaeoted  by  the  western  boundary  of  the  Te'rritory  of  Wyoming ;  thence  dne  east 
to  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  meridian  of  110  degrees  west  longitnde ;  thence- 
doe  squtta  5  miles  ;  thence  dne  east  to  the  meridian  of  109  degrees  and  ^  minutes  west 
longit'ade ;  thence  dne  south  along  said  meridian  to  the  forty-fonrth  parallel  of  north 
latitade ;  thence  due  west  along  -said  parallel  to  its  point  of  intersection  with  the- 
west  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming;  thence  dne  north  along  said  boundary- 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

While  there  are  some  undonbted  advantages  to  the  Park  in  the  pro- 
posed changes,  there  would  be  a  very  serioas  disadvantage  in  permitting^ 
a  frontier  town,  with  its  saloons,  gambling  houses,  and  disreputable  re- 
sorts, to  approach  within  2  miles  of  this  place,  which  is,  and  will  of  ne- 
cessity oontinae  to  be,  the  headquarters  of  the  Park  and  the  principal 
resort  of  visitors. 

The  disorders  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Gardiner,  5  miles  distant, 
which  now  overflow  into  the  Park,  are  a  constant  and  serious  source  of 
annoyance.  Should  the  town  approach  to  within  the^  distance  permitted 
by  the  proposed  change  of  boundary,  and  the  present  condition  of  law- 
lessness, with  the  unrestricted  sale  of  liquor,  continue,  it  would  be 
well  nigh  impossible  by  the  present  methodsof  government  in  the  Park 
to  preserve  such  a  degree  of  order  here  as  would  make  the  place  pleas- 
ant and  desirable  to  visitors.  The  constant  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
a  change  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Park  has  probably  the  effect  of 
postponing  the  very  important  measure  of  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
present  boundaries.  1  have  embraced  in  my  estimate  of  appropriations 
an  amount  sufQcient  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  its  importance.  The  present  uncertainty  is  a  constant  invitation 
to  lawless  hunters  and  others  to  encroach  upon  the  Park,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  and  labors  of  those  charged  with  its  protec- 
tion. 

THE  PBOTECTION  OF  THE  FABK. 

The  Park  has  been  protected  during  the  past  year  by  means  of  the 
employment  of  the  military  force  under  my  command  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  accordance  with  law.  The  force  at  my  disposal  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  one  troop  of  cavalry^  the  maximum  strength  of  which 
is  three  commissioned  officers  and  sizty-fonr  enlisted  men,  bat  by  the 
casualties  of  service  the  ordinary  strength  of  the  command  is  much  be- 
low this  number.  Por  the  quartering  and  subsisting  of  this  force  the 
post  of  Gamp  Sheridan  has  been  established  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
Wyoming.  , 

The  buildings  of  this  post  are  eight  in  number,  as  follows : 

No.  1.  One  cottage,  of&cers'  quarters,  65  feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  16 
feet  high,  with  a  T  22  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  10  feet  high  (weather- 
boarded). 

No.  2.  Post  hospital,  44  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  10  feet  high,  with  an 
L  20  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  10  feet  high. 

No.  3.  Headquarters  office,  30  feet  long,  26  feet  wide,  10  feet  high. 

No.  4.  Men's  barracks,  130  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  10  feet  high,  with 
a  back  extension,  65  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  10  feet  high,  forming  with 
the  main  building  a  T. 

No.  5.  Storehouse,  100  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  10  feet  high. 

No.  6.  Guard  house,  26  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  10  feet  high. 

No.  7.  Cavalry  stable,  150  feet  long,  26  feet  wide,  10  feet  high. 
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Ko.  8.  Qaartermaster's  stable,  50  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  10  feet  higli. 

These  baildings  are  somewhat  i-oughly  coustracted,  and  are  of  a 
temporary  character,  but  afford  good  and  Pnfficieut  protection  for  men, 
animals,  and  sopplies,  and  are  not  unsigbt1.\ .  They  are  located  net^y 
south  of  the  building  known  as  the  8U])ei-intendent's  headqnarten, 
and  east  of  the  hot  spring  terraces. 

A  military  post  involves  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  garrison  for 
the  proper  care  and.  protection  of  buildings  and  supplies  by  military 
methods,  which  in  this  instance  correspondingly  reduces  the  number^ 
men  available  for  distribution  through  the  Park. 

Stations  have  been  established  within  the  Park  and  are  occapied  aa 
follows:  At  Soda  Butte  during  the  whole  year.  At  Noiris  Geyser  Basin, 
the  Grand  Gaiion,  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  and  Upper  Geyser  Basin  from 
June  1  to  November  1.  At  Riverside,  on  the  Madison  River,  from 
August  1  to  November  1. 

The  men  thus  stationed  make  daily  excursions  in  every  direction 
from  their  several  camps,  and  the  protection  thus  afforded  is  snpple- 
mented  by  constant  scouting  operations  directed  by  an  experienced 
scout  and  mountaineer  acquainted  with  all  of  the  trails,  and  indeed 
with  every  inch  of  ground  withiu  the  Park.  It.  is  believed  that  the 
measures  thus  taken  have  been  reasonably  efficient  in  protecting  the 
game  of  the  Park,  its  various  objects  of  wonder  and  beauty,  and  iU 
forests.  I  am,  however,  convinced  that  the  force  at  my  disposal  is  inade- 
quate to  the  proi>er  protection  of  the  Park  during  the  tourist  season. 
If  it  should  be  increased  by  two  additional  scouts  and  by  one  company 
of  iufantry  from  June  1  to  October  15,  it  would  probably  be  satficieiit 
during  the  next  year,  but  as  travel  to  the  Park  increases  and  the  game 
outside  of  its  limits  diminishes  a  much  larger  force  will  be  necessary  to 
give  proper  protection. 

In  my  last  report  I  alluded  to  the  necessity  whi(^  existed  for  an  es- 
tablished form  of  government  for  the  Park.  That  necessity  still  exists. 
It  may  be  possible  to  give  the  Park  sufficient  protectionJ[)y  the  employ- 
ment of  an  adequate  military  force  and  a  number  of  experienced  scoots. 
But  should  this  method  be  adopted  it  will  be  expedient  to  request  such 
legislation  as  shall  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territorial  courts  witiuo 
the  Park,  so  as  to  permit  the  same  powers  which  they  now  have  with  re- 
ference to  other  reservations,  and  the  enactment  of  a  stringent  law  for 
the  protection  of  the  game. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  park  protection  I  append  to  thu 
report  copy  of  an  order  issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  enlisted  men  of  my 
command  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duties  (marked  E),  and  for  conveit- 
ience  of  reference  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Park 
(marked  F). 

THE  GAME  AND  ITS  PROTECTION'. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  rules  for  the  protection  of 
the  game  in  the  Park  have  been  generally  well  observed  and  respected. 

One  or  two  isolated  instances  of  unlawful  killing  have  occored,  bat 
immense  herds  of  elk  have  passed  the  winter  along  the  traveled  road 
from  Gardiner  td  Cook  City  with  the  same  safety  which  herds  of  domes- 
tic range  cattle  enjoy  in  other  localities.  Several  stacks  of  hay  which 
had  been  placed  along  this  road  in  anticipation  of  winter  freighting, 
were  appropriated  and  doubtless  enjoyed  by  these  animals.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  any  accurate  estimate  concerning  the  number  of  elk  that 
passed  the  winter  in  the  Park ;  certain  it  is  that  the  nnmber  that  win- 
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tered  in  tbe  valley  oi  lAmar  Kiver  ana  ou  its  triDutanes  uave  oeeu  esti- 
mated by  all  who  saw  tbem  at  several  thonsands.  Tbe  elk  are  accas- 
tomed,  when  driven  out  of  the  moantains  by  tbe  snows  of  winter,  to  fol- 
low down  the  coarse  of  the  mountain  streams  into  the  lower  valleys. 
For  this  reason  but  little  efBcient  protection  can  be  afforded  to  this 
species  of  large  game  in  the  Park  except  upon  the  Yellowstone  Biver 
and  its  tributaries. 

The  elk  which  follow  down  the  outward  slopes  of  the  monntains 
safrouuding  the  Park  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Madison  and  the 
Gallatin  on  the  west,  or  tbe  Snake  Biver  on  the  south,  pass  beyond  the 
Park  limits  before  the  banting  season  permitted  by  the  Territorial  laws 
has  closed,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  tbe  banters  who  are  in  wait  for 
tliem.' 

A  small  number  of  bufGalo  still  remain  in  the  Park,  but  after  as  care- 
ful and  thorough  an  investigation  as  is  practicable  I  am  unable  to  state 
their  numbers  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  My  impression  is  that 
they  have  been  heretofore  somewhat  overestimated,  and  that  at  the 
present  time  they  will  not  exceed  one  hundred  in  number.  They  are 
divided  into  three  separate  henls.  One  of  these  ranges  between  Hell- 
roaring  and  Slough  Creeks;  in  summer  well  upon  these  streams  in 
tbe  moantains,  outside  the  Park  limits,  and  in  tbe  winter  lower  down 
on  small  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone,  within  the  Park.  If  the  reports 
made  several  years  ago  can  be  relied  on,  this  herd  has  rapidly  dimin- 
ished, and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  now  exceeds  some  twenty  or  thirty  in 
number.  Whether  or  not  this  decrease  has  been  due  to  illegal  killing 
by  hunters  or  to  other  causes  I  am  unable  to  say,  though  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  many  have  been  killed  within  the  past  two  years.  Another 
herd  ranges  on  Specimen  Mountain  and  the  waters  of  Pelican  Creek. 
The  herd  was  seen  by  reliable  parties  several  times  last  winter  and  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  forty  to  eighty.  A  traveler  on  the  Cook 
City  road  claimed  to  have  counted  fifty-four  near  the  base  of  Specimen 
Bidge.  A  scouting  party  which  I  sent  out  during  the  mouth  of  May 
found  but  twenty-seven  head  of  this  herd,  with  four  young  calves.  It  is 
possible  that  the  herd  at  this  time  was  broken  up  and  that  but  one  por- 
tion of  it  was  found.  The  third  herd  ranges  along  the  continental  di- 
vide and  is  much  scattered.  A  band  of  nine  or  ten  from  this  herd  was 
seen  several  times  this  spring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Geyser  Ba- 
sin. It  will  take  close  observation  for  several  years  to  determine  with 
any  certainty  the  number  of  these  animals,  or  whether  or  not  they  are 
diminishing  in  numbers.  It  is  practically  certain  that  none  have  been 
killed  within  the  Park  limits  daring  the  past  two  years,  and  yet  there 
is  an  equal  certainty  that  the  present  numbers  do  not  approach  those 
of  past  estimates. 

Large  numbers  of  antelope  ai-e  found  in  the  Park.  A  herd  of  some 
two  hundred  passed  the  winter  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Gardiner, 
pasturing  on  the  plain  between  the  Yellowstone  and  Gardiner  Eivers, 
south  of  the  town.  They  were  nnmolested,  though  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  occasionally  drive  them  back  towards  the  hills,  that  they  might 
not  get  beyond  the  Park  limits. 

The  mountain  sheep  are  found  iu  all  of  the  mountain  ranges  within 
tbe  Park.  A  band  of  seven  or  eight  spent  a  large  portion  of  the  winter 
in  the  cliffs  along  the  traveled  road  between  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
and  Gardiner,  and  they  became  so  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  travelers 
as  to  manifest  bat  little  more  timidity  or  wildness  than  sheep  of  the 
domestic  variety. 
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I  bkve  beard  considerable  anxiety  expressed  by  tbose  \rho  profess 
interest  ia  tbe  Park  lest  tlie  rule  whicb  protects  equally  all  animals  in 
the  Park  should  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  game  proper  by  causing 
an  undue  increase  of  tbe  carnivora.  But  while  it  is  true  that  there  are 
some  noxious  animals  that  are  not  worthy  of  protection,  chief  among 
which  is  the  skunk,  or  polecat,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  at  the  present 
time  more  injury  would  result  to  the  game  from  the  use  of  fire-arms  or 
traps  in  the  Park  than  from  any  ravages  which  may  be  feared  from  car- 
nivorous animals. 

THE  GEYSEBS  AND  HOT  SFBINGS. 

The  United  States  G«oIogical  Survey,  to  which  the  National  Park  is 
indebted  for  tbe  only  accurate  and  reliable  surveys  and  maps  whidi 
have  been  made,  has  now  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Ar- 
nold nague,  the  work  of  mapping  topographically  the  different  geyser 
basins  and  hot-spring  localities  throughout  the  Park.  Tbe  importance 
of  this  work  cannot  bo  overestimated. 

It  will  serve  to  fix  and  render  permanent  tbe  established  and  anthor- 
ized  names  of  the  different  objects  of  interest,  and  check  the  tendency 
which  has  prevailed  of  attaching  personal,  fanciful,  or  absurd  names  to 
nature's  most  grand  and  wonderful  objects. 

The  new  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Park,  together  with  increased 
watchfulness  and  care,  has  had  the  effect  of  suppressing  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  former  vandalism  which  was  rapidly  destroying  the  l^aiuy  of 
the  geyser  and  hot-spring  formations.  The  throwing  of  foreign  snb- 
stances  into  the  springs  and  geyser  vents  has  been  quite  effectoally 
checked.  The  number  of  foolish  visitors  who  have  found  pleasure  io 
defacing  the  beauties  of  nature  by  written  inscriptions  of  their  names 
is  less  than  that  of  previous  years,  though  I  regret  to  say  the  practice 
has  not  been  entirely  suppressed.  Nothing  short  of  the  arrest  and  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Park  of  a  number  of  these  offenders,  who  have  the 
outward  appearance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  probably  be  effecto)^ 
to  stop  the  practice. 

I  have,  as  far  as  practicable  with  the  means  at  my  disposal,  caused 
the  grounds  and  formations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  objects  of  interest  to 
be  cleaned  up  and  all  unsightly  objects,  such  as  old  tin  cans,  bottles, 
&c.,  to  be  removed. 

This  has  been  a  labor  of  love  on  tbe  part  of  the  soldiers,  as  it  cannot  be 
considered  any  part  of  their  duty  in  connection  with  the  Park.  I  dtade 
to  the  subject  chiefly  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  providing  a  certain 
sum  to  be  expended  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Park  in  keeping  it 
in  proper  order.  I  advocate  no  expensive  improvements  beyond  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  roads,  bridges,  and  bridle-paths  necessary 
to  make  accessible  tbe  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  Park ;  but  the  ac- 
cumulation of  unsightly  rubbish  which  is  brought  into  the  Park  by  tbe 
numerous  camping  parties  and  visitors  is  such  as  to  very  seriously  mar 
the  beauty  of  those  objects  which  are  the  attractive  features  of  the 
Park.  lu  my  opinion  this  "wonderland"  should  for  all  time  be  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  natural  and  primitive  condition.  No  appliances 
of  art  and  no  expenditure  of  money  can  improve  upon  this  condition. 
But  the  history  of  all  like  reservations  has  shown  that  where  large 
numbers  of  visitors  came  to  view  nature's  wonders,  a  constant  expendi- 
ture of  labor  is  essential  to  preserve  those  natural  oonditioos  which 
charm  and  attract  the  busy  workers  of  the  world. 
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xnere  are  now  scacierea  luroii^uont  lue  I'ariv  lonny  auanaoneu  ana 
noBightly  cabins  and  ebacks,  and  tbo  debris  of  a  bundred  camps.  I 
bad  boped  to  be  able  to  clear  np  aud  remove  much  of  tbis  old  material, 
but  the  press  of  otber  duties  baa  forbidden  the  employment  of  the  sol- 
diers for  tbis  work,  aud  I  bavo  not  bad  a  dollar  at  my  disposal  for  tbis 
or  any  other  purpose  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  Park. 

The  sign-boards,  which  bavo  been  previously  provided  under  more 
fortunate  circumstances,  showing  the  names  of  the  various  objects  of 
int(%rest  are  becoming  obliterated  by  the  action  of  the  weather  and 
should  be  renovated  and  replaced,  aud  others  should  be  provided  as 
new  objects  are  discovered  and  brought  to  notice.  The  appearance  of 
neglect  throughout  the  Park,  due  to  the  absence  of  any  appropriation 
for  its.  care  and  preservation,  must  be  a  source  of  mortification  to  any 
rigbt-minded  ofiKcer  performing  the  dnties  of  Superintendent,  and  who, 
by  pablic  opinion  at  least,  is  held  responsible  for  its  condition. 

1  bare  included  in  my  estimate  of  appropriations  a  modest  sum 
for  the  "care  and  preservation  of  the  National  Park,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  officer  charged  with  its  protection,"  and  trust 
that  it  may  receive  your  favorable  indorsement. 

APPEOPEIATIONS. 

I  inclose  with  tbis  report  my  estimate  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1889,  for  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  summa- 
rize the  items  as  follows,  viz : 

For  constraction  of  roads  and  bridges 9130,000 

For  care  and  preservation  of  the  Park,  the  sam  to  be  expended  by  the  offi- 
cer charged  with  the  protection  of  the  Park 3,000 

For  the  settlement  of  the  Barronette's  bridge  claim  (or  so  much  thereof  as 

may  be  awarded  by  a  daly  constituted  commission) 3,000 

For  accurately  sar\'eying  aud  marking  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Park ....  10, 000 

Total 145,000 

Before  closing  my  report  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  I  should  acknowl- 
edge with  thanks  the  assistance  given  me  in  the  protection  of  the  Park 
by  Mr.  Ed.  Wilson,  scout  and  guide,  who  has  always  been  zealous  and 
nntiring  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duties ;  by  the  officers  of  my  command, 
whose  valuable  aid  has  been  cheerfully  given ;  and  to  the  enlisted  sol- 
diers, who  have  shown  the  value  of  military  discipline  and  traming  in 
the  efficient  discharge  of  new  and  unaccustomed  duties  requiring  pa- 
tience, intelligence,  and  discretion. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

MOSES  HAERIS, 
Captain  First  Cavalry,  Actiiuj  Superintendent. 

The  Seceetaey  op  the  Intebioe, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Meteorological  record  kept  at  Mammoth  Boi  Springe,  Tellotcttone  IfatioHal  Fork,  frt 
November  5,  18tf6,  to  July  31,  1S87. 

NOVEUBBB,  U88. 


Self-rcKistering 
thermometer. 

Winds. 

State 
of  weather. 

Dates. 

1 

S 

s 
£ 

ii 

a 
£ 

n 

e 

Q 

1 

Bem»rka. 

1886. 
Nov.    .S 

o 
40 
46 
60 
42 
35 
32 
33 
42 
45 
25 
14 
14 
28 
30 
21 
28 
16 
10 
22 
21 
32 
33 
35 
34 
87 
39 

0 

8 
17 
20 
27 
10 

5 

7 
18 
19 

5 

—  5 
8 

12 

8 

14 

13 

—17 

—  C 
5 

10 
17 
16 
23 
28 
27 
25 

o 
24 

31.50 
38 

34.50 
25.50 
18.50 
20 
30 
32 
15 

4.50 
U 
20 
19 

17.50 
20.  50 
—0.50 

2 
13.60 
15.50 
24.  50 
24.50 
29 
31 
32 
32 

w. 

Liplit  breeze.. 

Fair 

-  • 

Q 

.  do 

7 

s 

do 

Clear 

8 

s\v. 

N. 

xw. 

N'V. 

sw. 

s. 

NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
SW. 
SW. 
SE. 

w. 

NW. 
NW. 
SW. 
SW. 
SW. 
SW. 

s. 

SW. 
SW. 
SW. 

Light  breeze.. 
Gentle  breeze. 
Fresli  breeze.. 
Light  breeze.. 
Strons  wind  .. 

Calm 

Gentle  breeze. 
Light  breeze.. 
High  wind  — 
Light  breeze.. 
Calm 

9 

do 

Light  snowfall  daring  night. 

10 
11 

...do 

Clear       .     .. 

12 

Fair 

13 
14 
15 

....do 

Cloady 

Snow  during  night. 

16 

17 

Cloady 

Fair 

Snow  in  the  morning. 

18 

....do 

19 

Gentle  breeze. 

Calm 

Gentle  breeze. 
Fresh  breeze.. 

....do 

20 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Light  snowfall  in  the  afteniavn. 
Snow  during  night. 

22 

Clear  

23 

Fair 

...do 

...do 

31 

25 

Light  breeze.. 

26 
27 

Strong  wind.  . 
Light  breeze.. 

Calm 

Light  breeze.. 
Calm 

Entire  clear. . . 
Fair 

28 
29 

Cloudy 

Fair  .". 

Snow  daring  day. 

30 

do 

Moot 

Uyii 

Qcai;. 

21.75 

Summarji  for  November,  1886. 

An  earthquake  occurred  at  Korris  and  Tioinity  at  1  a.  m.,  the  Ttli  instuit.  The  hotel  wae  iihakpa 
Tlolently,  dlahes  fell  ftnm  the  ahelves  In  the  china  closets,  and  lampa  were  thrown  from  their  braaket* 
Distinct  wavea  fallowed  during  the  following  few  days. 

Average  cloudiness  (scale  often) i.a 

Komber  of  days  on  which  cloudiness  averaged  8  or  more  on  a  acaleof  ten 4 

Xomberofdaysof  snow 9 

Depthof  snowfall  during  the  month inchea..  T.  5 

Temperature  during  the  month ;  » 

Highest 56 

Lowest — 17 

HesD..... a.7S 
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jaetcvrotoguxK  recvra  Kepi  at  jaamnioin  not  apnngt,  fc. — uoniinaea. 
DECEMBER,  1880. 


Self-reglateriog 
tbermomoter. 

WlDd». 

State 
of  weather. 

Bemarki. 

Ditte*. 

a 

S 

B 

a 

"a 

s 

1 

s 

£ 

1888. 
Deo.     1 

o 
40 

38 
33 
40 
38 
41 
87 
41 
8S 
31 
25 
82 
36 
34 
31 
35 
26 
38 
44 
26 
24 
25 
24 
34 
30 
18 
33 
41 
36 
36 
32 

y  m 

o  ' 

22 

25 
26 
30 
29 
21 
28 
84 
23 
11 
21 
22 
23 
18 
26 
18 
19 
15 
18 
17 
12 
13 
16 
19 
-10 
8 
5 
24 
26 
17 
21 

can.. 

c 
31 

30.80 

29.50 

35 

33.50 

31 

32.50 

37.80 

29.50 

21 

23 

27 

29.50 

26 

28.50 

26.50 

22.50 

26.50 

31 

21.50 

18 

18.50 

20 

26.50 

10 

18 

19 

32.50 

31 

26.50 

26.80 

SE. 

SE. 
SE. 
W. 

s. 
w. 

8. 

SE. 

8E. 

NW. 

SE. 

SW. 

8. 

S. 

SE. 

SW. 

NW. 

SW. 

S. 

SW. 

E. 

NW. 

SW. 

NW. 

SE. 

w. 

s. 

SE. 
S. 
SE. 
SB. 

Very    llRht 

breeise. 
Light  breeu.. 

Clear 

Snow  during  night. 

Light  snowfall  in  the  afternoon. 
Bun  at  intervals  during  day. 

Snow  during  night. 

Light  snowfall  in  the  morning. 

Snow  daring  night. 
Snow  at  and  during  night. 

Snow. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

2 

Fair   

3 

Cloudy 

Fair.: 

4 

....do 

6 

...do 

....do  

« 

....do 

....do  

7 

Light  breeze.. 
Gentle  breeze. 
C»Im 

...do 

8 

....do 

9 

Cloudy 

Fair 

10 

....do  

11 

.  do 

Clear  

12 

Gentle  breeze 

Fair 

13 

Clear 

14 

Light  breeze.. 
Gentle  breeze. 
Calm 

..do 

15 

Fair 

16 

Entire  clear... 
Clear 

17 

Light  breeze. . 
Calm 

18 

Entire  clear... 
Fair 

19 

Gentle  breeze. 
Calm 

20 

....do.  .. 

21 

Strong  wind  . . 
Freeh  breeze. . 
Strong  winds  . 
Strong  wind . . 
Fresh  breeze. . 
Calm 

...do 

22 

....do  

23 

..  do     .. 

24 
25 
29 

Cloudy 

Entire  cloudy. 

Cioadv 

Fair.. 

27 

....do 

Strong  wind.. 
Fre8hl>reeie.. 
Calm 

28 
29 

Cloudy 

....do 

30 

....do 

31 

....do 

FWr 

Uontb 

26.27 

■  Summary  for  December,  1886. 

Average  cloudiness  (on  a  scale  of  ten) 4.77 

Number  of  days  on  which  cloudiness  averaged  8  or  more  on  a  scale  of  ten 8 

Number  of  days  of  rain 1 

Number  of  days  of  snow 15 

Depth  of  snowfall  during  the  month inches..  34.5 

Temnerature  daring  the  month :  ° 

Highest 44 

Lowest -  10 


^ean. 


26.80 


Meteorological  record  kfpt  at  Mammoth  Hot  Spnnge,  ^e. — Contmoed. 
J.ANTTAET,  1887. 


Self-registering 
thermometer. 

Winds. 

State 
of  we&tber. 

Dates. 

S 

B 

3 

e 

p 
s 

"a 

i 

o 

24 

21 

20 

13 

—  3 

-  1 

—12 
—21 
-3 

6 
10 
15 
18 
20 
18 

8 

4 
10 
20 
12 
16 
12 
15 
12 

3 
10 

n 

10 
18 

22 
5 

d 

a 

d 
.2 

■s 

t 
Q 

£ 

Remarks. 

1887. 
Jan.     1 

o 

38 
39 
32 
22 
24 
38 

26 
6 
14 

27 
28 
30 
32 
38 
39 
20 
22 
29 
40 
28 
30 
24 
30 
32 
17 
21 
22 
18 
28 
30 
19 

0 

31 

30 

20 

17.60 

10.60 

18.50 

7 
—  7.50 

6.50 
16.50 
19 

22.20 
25 
29 

28.60 
U 
13 

19.50 
80 
20 
23 
18 

22.50 
22 
10 

15.50 
16.60 
U 
23 
29 
12 

W. 

SE. 
NW. 
SE. 
KE. 
W. 

K. 
SW. 
8W. 
SE. 

SE. 
NW. 

SE. 

S. 
SW. 

sw. 

SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
SE. 
W. 
SW. 

w. 

NW. 
SE. 
SW. 
NW. 
SW. 

S. 
NW. 
NW. 

Gentle  breeze. 
Strong  wind  . . 

Calm 

Oentle  breeze. 
Light  breeze.. 
Gtntle  breeze. 

,...do 

Fair 

2 
3 
4 

....do 

Clondy 

Snow. 
Do. 

5 
6 

Entire  cloudy . 
Fair 

Do. 

7 

Fair 

Clear 

....do 

afternoon. 
Snow  iu  the  forenoon. 

8 
9 

Calm 

Fresh  breeze.. 
Oentle  breeze. 
Freah  breeze.. 

....do 

Uentle  breeze. 
Strong  wind . . 

do 

Fresh  breeze. . 
StroDg  wind., 
nish  wind... 
Oale 

10 

Fair 

Light  snowfall,  forenoon. 

Snow. 
Do. 

.  11 

12 
13 
14 

Cloudy  

Entire  cloudy. 

Clondy 

Fsir 

15 
16 

Entire  cloudy. 
Fair 

Snow. 
Do. 

17 
18 

....do 

...do 

Do. 
Do. 

19 

...  do   

Bain  forenoon.    Snow  at  nisbt. 
Snow. 
Do. 

20 
21 

Fresh  breeze., 
do 

Cloudy 

Fair 

22 

Light  breeze. . 

Fresh  breeze.. 

....do 

...  do 

Strong  wind . . 

do 

Do. 

23 
24 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Do. 
Do. 

25 

..  do 

26 
27 

Cloudy 

Fair.. 

28 
29 

Qentle  breeze. 
Oalm 

Cloudy 

Entire  cloudy. 

Clondy 

Fair   

Snow. 
Do. 

30 

....do  

Do. 

31 

Light  breeze.. 

Light  SGOwfall,  afternoon. 

Month 

lym 

ean.. 

18.99 

Summary  for  Janjiary,  1887.  ' 

During  the  18th  heary  snow  fell  nearly  all  day,  accompanied  by  high  soutbessterlr  wind  (Force  5). 
.At  3.10  p.  ni.  on  the  IDtn  a  northwesterly  gale  set  in,  and  continued  until  5  p.  m.  Thermometer  Ml 
rapidly  from  38°  nt  3  p.  m  to  20°  at  5  p.  m.  Telephone  wires  and  poles  were  blown  down  in  several 
places  between  here  aud  N  orris. 

There  was  n  slighMjut  distinct  earthquake  shock  at  Norris  during  the  month.  Exact  infomutioB 
could  not  be  (ibtaiuiW,  because  the  lines  are  down. 

Solar  balos  were  observed  on  the  2d,  lunar  bales  on  the  2d  and  3d. 

Average  cloudiness  (scale  of  ten) Sl.K 

CloudioessaveragedSor  more  (scale  of  ten)  on daja..  7 

Number  of  days  of  rain 3 

Number  of  days  of  snow  23 

Depth  of  snowfall  during  the  month inches..  77 

Depth  of  snow  on  the  ground  at  the  close  of  the  month do U 

Temperature  daring  the  month :  ° 

Highest 4» 

Lowest '—21 

Kean l&S 
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jaeieoroutgxoat  recora  vepi  afjuammoia  noi  aprmgi,  ^. — vjonTinaea. 
FEBEUAKY,  1887. 


Date. 


Self-regtaterisg 
theimometer. 


i 
13 


■VTtad. 


■  ! 
I 

State    I 
of  weather.  ' 


Bemarka. 


U87. 

Feb.  1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

B 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1» 

20 

21 


24 


13 
—It 
16 
28 
SI 
45 
2U 
31 
26 
10 
25 
BO 
29 
IB 
3S 
33 
28 
2S 
28 
15 
24 
24 
25 
27 


47 


-28 
—30 
—IB 
—22 

—  2 
3 

16 
15 

—  4 
-16 

—  7 
18 
20 

4 

3 

10 

12 

3 

7 

-8 

0 

—  3 
7 

16 


Honthly  mean. 


-7.60 
-23 
-  1.60 
3 

14.60 

24 

22.60 

23 

11 

—  2  60 

9 

24 

24.50 

11.60 

21 

21.60 

20 

16 

18 
3.6 

12 

10.  SO 

16 

21.50 


13.60 
18.50 
29 
37.50 

~j&2 


THE. 

NE. 
NW. 

SB. 
SE. 

S. 

S. 
S£. 
NE. 
NB. 
8W. 

S. 

8. 

sw. 
s. 

sw. 
w. 

NW. 
NW. 
SE. 
SE. 
SB. 
8W. 
SW. 


SW. 
8. 
8. 


Calm 

..  do 

Liffbt  breeze.. 

...do 

...do 

Fresh  breeze. . 

...do 

Calm 

...do 

...do 

Liicbt  breeze. . 

Gentle  breeze. 

....do 

Calm  ...: 

...do 

..do 

Light  breeze.. 

Calm 

...do 

...do 

...  do 

Light  breeze.. 

Cato 

Frefh  breeze: 
high  wind 
at  night 

Gentle  Dreeze 

...do 

Calm 

Gentle  breeze. 


Clondy 

Fair 

...do 

Entire  cloudy. 

Fair 

Cloady  

Fab- 

Clondy 

Entire  cloady. 

Fair 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Clear  

Clondy 

Fair 

...do 

...  do 

EnUroolear... 

Fair 

Clear 

Fair 

Cloady 


Fair.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Clear. 


Snow. 

Snow  from  B  to  11  o'doclc  a.  m. 

Snow  at  interrala. 

Heavy  snow. 

Snow. 

Snow — rain,  afternoon. 

Light  snowiUl  at  Intervals. 

Snow. 

Heavy  snow. 

Snow. 

Snow. 

Do. 
Light  snowfall  at  intervals. 

Snow. 


Light  snowfall  at  intervals. 

Light  snowbll,  afternoon. 

Snow  at  night. 
Snow. 

Light  snowfoll  at  intervals. 


Smnmarg  for  the  month  of  February,  1887. 

Average  cloudiness  5.73 

Cioad&essaveiaged8ormoro(8oaleof ten)on days..  6 

Vomberof  days  of  lain 1 

ITnmberof  days  of  snow 19 

Depth  of  snowfall  daring  the  month ...inches..  46.5 

Depth  of  snow  on  the  ground  at  the  close  of  the  month i do....  4 

Tomperatare  doting  the  month :  ° 

Highest 47 

Lowest , —80 

Uasn  tempeiatnre ^ U.t 


1808 


HEPORT  OP  THE  SECBETABT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Meteorologieal  record  lupt  at  Mammoth  Hot  Spring*,  ^e. — Continoed. 
HAKCH,  1887. 


Date. 


18S7. 
Mar. 


Self-registering 
thermometer. 


Monthly  mean. 


I 


89.  M 
83 
19 
22 

80.80 

36 

88 

82 

88.  M 

46 

4S.60 

40.50 

40.50 

43 

38.  SO 

47 

45.60 

40 

27.50 

82.50 

28.50 

85 

88 

87.50 

87.  .V) 

27.60 

82 
44 

36 

81 


86.94 


Wioda. 


S. 
BE. 

N. 
BE. 
SW, 

W. 
8W. 
SW. 

B. 
SW. 
SW. 
SW. 

8. 
S£. 

S. 
SW. 
SW. 
NW. 

NW. 
SW. 
NW. 
SW. 
S. 

SW. 
SW. 
NW. 

SW. 

S. 

w. 

SE. 

S. 


Strong  wind.. 
Light  breeze.. 

Calm 

Oentle  breeze. 
Freah  breeze.. 
Genue  breeze 

Calm 

..do 

Light  breeze.. 

...do 

Oentle  breeze. 

Caha 

Freeh  beeeze.. 
Gentle  breeze 
Light  breeze.. 

Calm 

...do  

Gentle  breeze. 


Calm 

...do 

Freeh  breeze. . 

Calm 

Light  breeze.. 

Calm 

Fresh  breeze.. 
Gentle  breeze. 


Calm 

...do 

Gentle  breeze. 


Calm 

Light  breeze. 


State 
of  weather. 


Bemarka. 


Fair 

Cloady'.. 
Clear... 
Clondy  . 
Fair .... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
Cloody.. 
Fair  .... 
...do... 
Clear... 
...do... 
Fair.... 
Clotidy  . 
Clear... 
Fair..., 
Cloudy.. 


Clear ... 
...do... 
Fair  .... 
Clear... 
...do... 
Fair  .... 
..do... 
...do... 


Clear  

Fair 

Entire  doady 


Fair.. 
...do. 


Snow. 
Snow. 
Light  snowfUI. 


Sprinkling  forenoon. 


Light  rain  during  night 
Bain;  light  tain  and  anew ;  aleetisf 
afternoon. 


Snow  dnring  night. 


Light  snowlUL 

Sleeting  forenoon;  li^t  snow  after 

noon. 
Light  snow  forenoon. 

Bain;  aleeting afternoon;  anew  dor- 
ing  night. 

Snow  at  and  daring  night. 


Summary  for  March,  1887. 

Average  clondinees 4.77 

Clondineaa  averaged  8  or  more  (scale  of  ten)  on days..  1 

Nnmber  of  days  of  rain 3 

Nombor  of  days  of  sleet 8 

Number  of  days  of  snow 9 

Depth  of  snowfall  during  the  month Inchea..  C.5 

Depth  of  snow  on  the  ground  at  the  close  of  the  month do...  .5 

Temperature  daring  the  monib :  « 

Highest £• 

Lowest 2 

~ -. M.« 
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Hettorolcgioal  record  kept  at  Mammoth  Hot  Spriiig$,  jre. — Continued. 

APBIL,  1887. 


Belf-niKlBteriiig 
thermometer. 

WindB. 

Jtsie. 

B 

1 

i 

a 

i 

1 

a 

J 

State 
of  weather. 

Remarks. 

1887. 
Apr.    1 

3 

o 
52 
S4 

38 
51 
S3 
65 
«6 
48 
56 
47 
40 
47 

52 
SO 
58 
54 
53 

35 
44 
42 
31 
41 
42 
40 
49 

se 

62 
67 
70 

41 

0 

36 
22 

14 
16 
85 

28 
36 

o 
44 
38 

26 

33.50 

44 

46.50 

.11 

sw. 

SB. 

NW. 

W. 
8W. 

S. 

8. 
SW. 

s. 

NW. 

SB. 

S. 

NW. 
W. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

W. 

8. 

W. 
NW. 
NW. 

W. 
SW. 
SW. 

S. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

NW. 

Gentle  breeze 
Light  breeze . . 

...do 

Fair 

Cloady  

Fair 

Heavy  snow  afternoon;  2.50,  high 
S.  wind i  8.40,  gale,  NW,;  6.10, 
strong  gale. 

4 

Fresh  breeze.. 
Calm    

....do  

5 

....<lo 

6 

Lifibt  breeze.. 
tieDtle  breeze. 
Calm 

....do 

7 

...  do  

8 

as     41.50 

Cloudy 

Entire  cloudy. 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Light  rain. 

Light  anow;  rain  afternoon. 

Heavy  snow  8.40  p.ni.and  dniing 
night. 

9 
10 
11 
13 

28 
30 
29 
2« 

20 
30 
24 
31 
30 

21 
13 
28 
27 
22 
23 
18 
27 
32 
36 
38 
41 

33 

lean. 

42 

38.  .W 
34.50 
87.50 

36 

40 

41 

42.50 

41.50 

28 

28.50 

35 

29 

31.50 

32.50 

29 

38 

44 

49 

52.50 

5&50 

37 

..do 

Fresh  breeze., 
tientle  breeze. 
Fresh  breeze. . 

Ltftht  breeze. 

13 

....do  

14 

Calm 

do 

15 
16 

Gentle  breeze. 

Calm 

Strong  wind.. 

Fresh  breeze.. 

Calm 

Gentle  breeze. 
StronK  wind.. 
Fresh  breeze.. 
Calm 

Cloudy 

Fair   

Light  snow  and  rain. 

17 

18 

Cloudy  

Fair 

SleeUog,  followed  by  heavy  snow- 
fall. 

19 

....do  

20 

..do 

Snow  at  intervals. 

21 
22 
23 

Entire  cloudy. 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Snow. 

Ligbt  snow  and  rain. 

24 
25 

Light  breeze. . 

Cdm 

Light  breeze. . 
CaJin 

Cloady 

Fair.. 

Snow  at  night 
Light  snowfall. 

28 

27 

Cloudy 

Fair.. 

28 

Light  breeze. . 
Gentle  breeze. 

Strong  wind.. 

...do 

29 
30 

....do......... 

Cloudy 

4.15  to  4.35  p.  m.  sprinkling,  foUowed 
by  sti«ng  8.  gaJe  and  heavy  rain. 

UontI 

iljn 

38.92 

Summargfor  April,  1887. 

Average  cloudiness 6.08 

'  Clondiness  averaged  8  or  more  on day*..  11 

Vumberof  days  of  rain '. 5 

Number  of  days  of  sleet 1 

2? umber  of  days  of  snow 10 

Depth  of  snowfall  daring  the  month inohes..  14 

TeaoperatDre  daring  the  month ;  * 

.  Highest _ 70 

Lowest IS 

Mean „ ..„ S&9 
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Meteorological  record  kept  at  Mammoth  Hot  SpringB,  4'0. — CoDtioned. 
MAY,  1887. 


Self-registering 
tfaennometer. 

Wind*. 

State 
of  weather. 

Dates. 

S 

p 
g 

a 

S 

s 
S 
a 

a 

c 

27 

•-'2 

37 

39 

38 

40 

30 

36 

39 

42 

27 

27 

24 

23 

28 

30 

30 

40 

38 

35 

33 

28 

38 

42 

41 

37 

38 

38 

39 

39 

47 

^ 

1 

1 

Bemarka. 

1887. 
lUy    1 

3 

4 

0 

46 
57 
58 
58 
GO 
87 
48 
63 
75 
71 
46 
38 
36 
M 
56 
67 
74 
76 
67 
74 
55 
66 
77 
77 
67 
73 
74 
75 
76 
89 
81 

ym 

0 

36.  ."iO 

39.50 

40.  .lO 

48.50 

49 

63,50 

88 

49.50 

67 

60,  50 

86.50 

32,50 

30 

3S.  50 

42 

4:1.  50 

52 

68 

52.  .-iO 

64,50 

44 

47 

67.50 

69,50 

60 

60.  .';o 

57.50 

64 

64 

NW. 

S. 

sw. 

s. 
a 
a 

SB. 

sw. 
a 
w. 
vr. 

NW. 
Vf. 

a 
w. 

sw. 

a 

a 

sw. 
w. 
sw. 
sw. 

a 

a 

NW. 

w. 

SK. 

w. 

sw. 

SB. 

w. 

Freeh  breeze.. 
Light  breeze.. 
Fi-esh  breeze. . 
Gentle  breece. 
High  wind.... 

F»lr 

Uo 

<Jloudy 

Fair.. 

Snows  daring  nlfht. 
Bain. 

s 

,...do  

t 

Fredh  breeze., 
do 

Clear 

7 

Fair 

Light  SDOWlUL 

g 

Calm 

do 

9 

...do 

Bntire  clear  .. 
Entire  dear .. 

Cloudy 

Fair.. 

10 

....do 

II 

....do 

Snow. 

13 

....do 

IS 

...do 

...  do  

u 

...  do 

....do 

16 
16 

Fresh  breeze.. 
Calm ; 

Cloudy 

Clear. .•.. 

Snow. 

17 

....do 

18 

....do  

Fair .......... 

'RaI",  ■ftemooB. 

IS 

Light  breeze.. 
Gentle  breeze. 
Light  breeze.. 
GenUe  breeze. 
Light  breeze.. 
do 

...  do •.... 

* 

ao 

....do  

21 

Clear 

22 
23 

Bntire  clear .. 
Clear 

24 

Fair 

Sprinkling. 

25 

Calm 

Cloudy 

Clear. 

Ktbt. 

26 

Light  bieeie.. 

nreshbneze.. 
Calm 

27 

Fair 

28 

Clear 

29 

Entire  clear  . . 
....do 

SO 

hl^'."^::. 

SI 

Cloudy 

4.15  p.  m.  heary  min  aceomnsBied 
by  several  diatinet  peals  ortkn- 

Month 

41.31 

der.    10p.ni.,beaTyi*iBaBdkad. 

trlcal  detonations  and  nnmmas 
lightning. 

Summarffor  May,  1887. 

Areraee  cloudiness I.T 

CloudmesB  averaged  8  or  more  on ; days..  4 

Kumberof  daysofrain S 

Number  of  days  of  bail 1 

Number  of  days  of  snow 4 

Depth  of  snowfall  during  the  montii toehas..  Xt 

Thunderstorms ..^. ...... ............  1 

Temperature  during  (he  month  1 
mgl 


Ughest . 
Lowest .. 
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Meteorological  record  lej't  at  ilammolh  Hot  Springt,  <f'c. — Contiuned. 

JUNE.  1887. 


Seir-rreiateriDg 

thermometer. 

Dates. 

i 

g 

a 

*M 

J 

a 

a 

s 

S 

a 

a 

1887. 

o 

0 

o 

Jnne    1 

68 

43 

55.50 

2 

45 

30 

87.50 

8 

6S 

20 

45.50 

4 

SI 

39 

45 

5 

69 

37 

48 

6 

61 

38 

49.50 

7 

69 

36 

62.50 

8 

78 

40 

58 

S 

82 

46 

64 

10 

72 

39 

65.50 

n 

74 

41 

67.60 

12 

83 

44 

63.50 

u 

81 

40 

00.60 

u 

76 

46 

61 

16 

65 

45 

65 

16 

66 

41 

65 

17 

75 

46 

60.50 

18 

78 

50 

64 

19 

78 

.47 

62.50 

20 

71 

40 

55.60 

21 

75 

37 

66 

23 

85 

41 

63 

23 

76 

49 

62.60 

24 

81 

89 

60 

2S 

87 

51 

69 

?6 

68 

42 

60.60 

27 

73 

33 

53 

28 

«1 

30 

55.50 

29 

82 

38 

60 

30 

81 

42 

61.50 

Monthly  mean 

54.84 

Winds. 


SB. 
NW. 

8. 
8W. 
8W. 

8. 
SW. 

8. 
8W. 

8. 

W. 
SE. 

S. 

s. 

SB. 

8. 

W. 
NW. 
8W. 

W. 

W. 

w. 
s. 
s. 

s. 

s. 

NW. 

W. 
8W. 

W. 


Gentle  breeze. 
Hishwind... 
Gentle  breeze. 

Calm 

Gentle  breeze. 

Calm 

...do 

do 

...  do 

...do  

...do 

Gentle  breeze 
LiKht  breeze. . 

Calm 

do 


Fair 

Cloudy  

Fair 

.do 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Clear 

..do 

...do 

...do  

Fair 

Clear  

Entire  elear  . 

Cloudy 

Fair. 


Gentle  breeze.' do. 

Fresh  breeze..! do  . 

Calm 

Gentle  breeze. 
LifEht  breeze. . 

Calm 

Lijibt  breeze. . 

Calm 

Light  breeze. . 
Gentle  breeze. 

Strong  wind  . . 

Calm 

...do 

...do 

..  do 


Clear 

Fair 

Entire  clear  . 

...do . 

Fair 

...do 

...do 

Cloudy 


Fair 

Clear , 

Entire  clear  . 

Fair , 

....do 


High  NW.  wind  set  in  during  night. 
Snow. 

Bain. 
Sprinkling. 


Bain,  thnnder-stormintheaitemoon 
Light  roio. 

Bain  and  thunder-storm. 
Bain. 


Threatening. 

Bain,  strong  gale,  and  heavy  lain 
during  night. 


Sprinkling. 


Summary  for  June,  1887. 

Thunderstorms :  9th,  temperataro  at  the  beginning  of  the  rain,  2.20  p.  m.,  76° ;  during  the  stonn  at 
8.60  p.  m.,  70°  I  at  the  doseof  the  storm,  4.80  p.  m.,  74°;  14th,  no  considerable  fluctuation  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 

Average  cloudiness 3.68 

Cloudiness  averaged  8  or  more  on days..  3 

If nmber  of  days  of  rain 8 

Number  of  days  of  snow 1 

Depth  of  snowfall 1.5 

Temperatcn  during  the  month  t  ° 

Highest 87 

Lowest 26 

n 
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Meteorological  record  kept  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springt,  4e. — Continaed. 
JULT  1887. 


Self-refrlatering 
thermometer. 

Wind*. 

State 
of  weather. 

tea. 

a 

a 

a 
1 

a 

e 

1 

1 

a 

i 

Bemark*. 

1887. 
Julyl 

o 
76 
72 
83 
89 
90 
03 
84 
86 
8/ 
79 
77 

ea 

82 
83 

76 
81 
86 
82 
73 
73 
73 
75 
84 
85 
82 
65 
79 
81 

78 
86 

88 

0 

39 
40 
42 
49 
48 
52 
54 
40 
48 
60 
48 

39 
59 
52 

46 
51 
53 
52 
47 
SO 
45 
49 
39 
47 
40 
43 
40 
41 

39 

40 

R1 

0 

57.50 

56 

62.50 

69 

09 

72.50 

69 

63 

07.50 

61.50 

62.50 

01 
70.50 

s.  w. 
s. 
w. 

SW. 

w. 

S. 
NW. 
SW. 
SB. 

NE. 
SW. 

SE. 
E. 

Lixht  breeze  . 

Calm 

do 

Fair 

....do 

3 

Clear 

4 

«to 

do 

<lo 

...do 

0 

Gentle  breeze 
Fresh  breezo . 

Fair 

7 
8 

Clondy 

Clear  1 

Thander  between  2  uid  3  p.  m. 

9 

Light  breeze 

....do 

Gentle  breeze 

Light  breezo  - 
Gentle  breeze 
Fresh  breeze  . 

Fair 

10 

Clondy 

Fair 

Hain. 

Heavy  rajn  and  thonder-storm  dw> 

12 

...do 

13 

...do 

...do 

Rain,  1.15  to  2.20  p.m. 
Heavy  rain  and  thander-stonn  ;ll|jbl 
rain  at  night. 

15 

61  SE. 

66  1    W. 
69.50  1    SE. 

67  NW. 

60  SW. 
01.50    NW. 
5150  'NW. 

62  '    W. 
01.50        S. 
C«        '     S. 
01           SW. 
54        1  NW. 
59.50     NK 

61  W. 

58.50     SW. 

63  W. 
09. 50     NW 

Clear  

do 

G  cm  le  breeze. 
Fresh  breeze  . 

....do  

17 

Fair 

18 

...do ;.  . 

19 

Clondy 

.  do 

20 

Gentle  breeze. 
Light  breeze  . 

21 

Fair 

ISftio.  hail  *  thnndcr-Rtonn 

22 

Clear  

23 

Gentle  bieeze 

...  do 

24 

Fair 

25 

do 

Clear  

26 
27 

Fresh  breeze  . 
...do 

Fair 

Clear  

28 

High  wind... 

Fair 

2.50p.m.   Strong  westerly  gale  me* 
in  i  ended  with  rain  and  tfaBsder- 
stonu. 

29 

SO 
31 

Gentle  breeze. 
,.  do 

Fair 

....do  

1 

Monthly  mean. I  63.60  i 


Sammarg  for  July,  ISS7. 

Thnnder-atorpie :  Ist,  no  considerable  flnctoation  of  thermometer.  6tb,  thennometer  betweni  11 
and  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  93° ;  fell  rapidly  daring  the  approach  of  the  storm;  at  2  p.  m.,  70° :  2.20  p.  m..  69°: 
at  the  close  of  the  storm,  2.50  p.  m.,  62°.  lllh,  (luring  night.  14tli.  thermometer  at  12  m..  82° ;  fSrS 
rapidly  to  50°  atl  p.  m.  ]9tb,  accoropaniodwltb  strong  electrical  detonations;  thermometer  fell  fron 
66°  at '2. 40  p.  m.,  to  63°  at  the  close  of  the  storm  at  5.40  p.m.  2Uth,  passed  oTex.  2l8t,  t^mpersture,  7»=: 
12.35  p.  m.,  57° ;  at  the  close  of  storm,  1.15  p.m.,  51° ;  2  p.  m.,  62^.  28tb,  no  considerable  flactuatioB  of 
thermometer. 

ATerage  cloudiness 4.18 

ClondlDess  averaged  8  or  mure  on day*..    4 

Nnmber  of  days  of  rain 12 

Number'of  days  of  hail 3 

Temperatnre  during  the  month :  o 

Highest 93 

Lowest M 

Mean OLl 
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B. 

Dbpartmemt  of  the  Intksiob, 
Ybllowbtonb  National  Park,  Officb  of  Superintendent, 

MamTMtk  Hot  Springi,  Wyo.,  April  24, 1887. 

Sir:  In  the  month  of  January  last  one  William  James  went  to  the  Norris  Oeysei 
Basin  with  a  nnmber  of  teams,  nnder  an  alleged  contract  with  the  Park  AssociatiOD, 
to  hanl  Inmber  between  the  Grand  CaQon  and  the  Norris  Basin. 

The  depth  of  snow  having  rendered  the  hauling  of  Inmlier  impracticable,  he  sent 
back  the  largest  portion  of  his  ontfit,  bat  remained  himself  at  Norris. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  information  which  cansed  me  to  believe  that  James 
was  engaged  in  traftping  beaver  on  the  Gibbon  River,  near  Norris.  I  accordingly 
sent  a  party  on  the  iiOth  instant,  at  night,  on  snow-shoes,  to  tlfls  locality,  with  in- 
strnctions  to  make  diligent  searob,'  and,  in  the  event  of  finding  any  evidence  of  trap- 
ping operations,  to  arrest  Mr.  James  and  any  other  persons  whom  they  might  believe 
to  be  implicated  in  violating  the  rales  of  the  Park. 

The  party,  with  a  sergeant  of  my  troop  in  charge,  proceeded  to  the  locality  indi- 
cated, and,  having  found  three  beaver  traps  set  and  baited  along  the  Gibbon  Biver, 
went  to  the  Norris  Hotel,  and,  having  searched  the  premises,  fonnd  in  an  ont-bnild- 
ing,  which  was  used  by  James  as  a  store-house  and  granary,  five  beaver-skins  and 
one  lynx-skin. 

Having  fonnd  these  evidences  of  unlawfal  acts,  the  sergeant,  in  obedience  to  my 
orders,  arrested  James,  and,  having  reported  to  me  by  telephone,  sent  him  to  this 
place  on  the  22d  instant. 

James,  when  examined  by  me,  admitted  that  he  had  trapped  and  killed  the  beaver 
and  lynx,  and  also  that  he  had,  in  company  with  one  Brown,  an  employ^  of  the  Park 
Association,  killed  an  elk  near  the  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  in  the  month  of  February 
last. 

There  appearing  tbbeno  donbt  whatever  as  to  thegnilt  of  this  man  James,  I  have 
this  day  summarily  expelled  him  from  the  Park. 

The  property  fonnd  m  the  possession  of  James,  which  I  have  taken  charge  of,  con- 
sists of  the  following  articles,  viz ;  1  Martin  rifle ;  3  beaver  traps,  number  4 ;  5  beaver- 
skins,  1  lynx-skin,  4  horses,  2  sleds,  4  sets  of  harness,  3  chains,  3  pairs  of  blankets, 
1  A  tent,  1  whip,  1  coffee-pot,  1  £rying-pan;  also  a  small  quantity  of  bacon,  flour, 
coffee,  and  sagar,  about  four  days'  supply  for  one  man. 

James  states  that  the  two  sleds  belong  to  the  Park  Association,  and  that  two  of 
the  horses  belong  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  transportation 
in  the  Park  last  season.    This  statement  is  probably  correct. 

This  property  is  now  at  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  in  charge  of  Sergeant  John  Swan, 
of  my  iroop,  who  made  the  arrest,  where  it  must  remain  until  the  melting  of  the 
BDOw  shall  make  it  practicable  to  bring  it  to  this  place,  which  will  probably  be  in 
about  two  weeks. 

I  recommend  the  confiscation  of  all  of  this  property  which  James  has  acknowl- 
edged as  belonging  to  him,  and  request  that  I  be  iuMrmed  with  as  little  delay  as  prac- 
ticable what  disposition  I  shall  make  of  it. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

MOSES  HAEBIS, 
Captain  Firtt  Cavalry,  Acting  Superintendent. 

Hon.  H.  L.  MnLDROv, 

Aetina  Seorttary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Ybixowstone  National  Park,  Office  of  the  Superintendknt, 

Mammoth  Hot  Springi,  Wyo.,  July  7, 1887. 
Sib:  For  the  information  of  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  instant  one  of  the  stages  o€  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association  was 
stopped  by  footpads  abont  1  mile  from  the  town  of  Gardiner,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance' within  the  limits  of  the  Park,  and  the  passengers  robbed  of  money  to  the  amount 
of  $16.  The  robbers  appeared  to  be  new  at  the  business,  were  nervous  and  harried, 
took  what  money  was  given  them  without  searching  the  paasei.-ger8  for  more,  and 
took  no  watches  or  jewelry. 

The  town  of  Gardiner,  which  is  located  just  outside  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Park,  is  destitute  of  all  means  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  and  is  the  resort 
of  hard  and  worthless  characters  who  assemble  to  prey  upon  the  visitors  to  the  Na- 
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tional  Park,  and  who  have  been  excluded  from  the  Park  by  my  order,  ti  is  belieTvd 
that  this  outrage  was  committed  by  some  of  theee  hard  cases  from  the  toiro  of  Gar- 
diner. 

The  affair  faas  no  significance  with  reference  to  the  police  condition  of  the  Park, 
and  could  not  have  occurred  at  any  distance  within  its  border. 

Stages  entering  the  Park  at  night  will  hereafter  be  provided  with  a  mounted  escort 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  this  offense. 

All  possible  efforts  are  being  made  to  detect  and  arrest  the  culprits,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  may  be  successful. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

MOSES  HARRIS, 
Captain  First  Cavalry,  Acting  SuptrimtatitmU 
Hon.  H.  L.  MDLi>eow, 

A»gi$tant  Seeretarji  of  the  Interior. 


D. 

TBANSPOBTATION  BATES. 

(1)  Charles  Gibson  Yellowbtonb  Park  Associatiok. 

stage- route  fares. 

Single  tripa. 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to^ 

Cinnabar |1  50 

Norris  Geyser  Basin 4  00 

Lower  Geyser  Basin 7  50 

Upper  Geyser  Basin 9  00 

Grand  CaAon 7  50 

Tellowston  Lake 12  00 

From  Norris  Geyser  Basin  to- 
Upper  Geyser  Basin 5  00 

Lower  Geyser  Basin .....  3  SO 

Grand  Cafion 3  50 

Yellowstone  Lake 8  00 

From  Lower  Geyser  Basin  to— 

UpperGeyser  Basin 1  50 

Norris  Gteyser  Basin 3  50 

Grand  Canon 7  00 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs ...  7  SO 

From  Upper  Geyser  Basin  to^ 

Lower  Geyser  Basin 1  SO 

Norris  Geyser  Basin .' 5  00 

Grand  CaQon 8  50 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs - 9  00 

From  Grand  CaQon  to^ 

Norris  Geyser  Basin 3  50 

Lower  Geyser  Basin 7  00 

Upper  Geyser  Basin 8  SO 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs 7  SO 

Yellowstone  Lake 5  00 

Bound  trips. 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Lower  Geyser  Basin, 

Upper  Geyser  Basin  and  return,  with  stop-over  privileges 18  00 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin,  Lower  Geyser  Basin, 

Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Grand  Cafion  and  retom,  with  stop-over  privileges  ....  25  00 
From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Norris  Ctoyser  Basin,  Lower  Oeyaer  Basin, 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Grand  Cafion,  and  Yellowstone  Lake  and  ratum,  with 

stop-over  privileges 28  00 

Carriage,  two-horse,  and  driver: 

Per  day 10  00 

First  honr 4  00 

Each  subsequent  honr 9  00 
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Saddle-horse  or  pony : 

Per  day $»  60 

First  hour 1  00 

Each  subsequeot  hour ,;.....        50 

Pack-horse per  day..     1  50 

Guide,  with  saddle-horse do....    5  00 

(2)  Walter  J.  and  Helen  L.  Henokbsun,  Cottage  Hotel. 

Fare  to  and  from  Cinnabar... fl  50 

Trip  aronnd  the  park  with  two  or  more  persons each..  25  00 

Wagon  or  carriage : 

Two  horses  and  driver per  day..  10  00 

Foar  horses  and  driver.... do 15  00 

Single  horse  and  baggy ...do....  6  00 

Saddle  horse: 

Per  day 2  50 

.    For  one  hour : 1  00 

For  each  subsequent  hour 50 

Pack  animal per  day..  2  00 

Guides  or  cooks  for  damping  parties do 3  00 

Use  of  a  tent do 50 

Board  and  lodging  for  camping  parties,  each do 4  00 

Single  horse : 

To  hay  and  grain,  one  night 1  00 

To  one  feed  of  hay  and  grain 50 

Use  of  corral: 

Per  team  one  night 25 

Per  head 15 

For  trunk  to  and  from  Cinnabar each..  50 

(3;  Jambs  A.  Clakk. 

From  Cinnabar  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  in  carriage  (driver  included),  per 

Sersou 150 
lanimoth  Hot  Springs  to  Golden  Gate : 

One  person  in  carriage 1 2  50 

Three  or  more  persons X>Br  person..  1  00 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  East  Gardiner  Falls : 

One  person  in  carriage 4  00 

Three  or  more  persons perpersou..  1  50 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Norris  Geyser  Basin each  person..  4  00 

From  Norris  Geyser  Basin  to  Lower  Geyser  Basin do....  3  00 

From  Lower  Geyser  Basin  to  Upper  Geyser  Basin do....  2  00 

From  Norris  Geyser  Basin  to  Falls  or  Grand  Cafion do....  3  00 

Fonr-horse  team  and  driver  with  five  passengers'  outfit per  day..  15  00 

Two-horse  team  and  driver  with  three  passengers' ontfit do 10  00 

Regular  trip  through  Park : 

Saddle  horse  without  guide do....  3  00 

Guide  with  saddle  horse do 2  50 

Pack  horses  with  saddle  and  ontfit,  each do 1  00 

Packers,  guides,  and  cooks,  with  saddle  horse do 4  00 

Team  with  single-seated  carriage do 8  00 

Team,  with  single-seated  carriage  and  driver do....  10  00 

Team,  to  hay  and  grain,oveT  night 2  00 

Use  of  stall  in  bam ' per  day..  50 

Use  of  open  corral  over  night  for  stock 3  00 

Single  horse  to  grain 50 

£tock  in  herd,  nightorday each..  25 

Saddle,  without  horse per  day..  50 


E. 

Camp  Sheridan,  Wtominq,  June  2,  1887. 
OrdeusNo.  .37.1 

1.  Orders  No.  5,  dated  Camp  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  August  21,  1886,  is  hereby  revoked. 

2.  The  enlisted  men  of  this  command^  when  on  duty  within  the  limits  of  the  Tel. 
lowstone  Natioual  Park,  are  charged  with  its  protection,  and  will  under  all  oircam. 
atances  enforce  a  strict  compliance  with  the  established  rules  and  regnlations. 
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The  soldiers  ocoapyiug  the  detached  stations  for  the  protection  of  the  Park  win  not 
only  enforce  the  roles  and  reKulations,  but  will  exert  themselves  to  discorer  and 
prerent  the  spread  of  forest  fires,  to  protect  Tisitors  to  the  Park  ftom  any  abase  or 
extortion  by  stage  drivers  or  other  persons,  and  generally  to  preserve  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of  the  Park  and  the  foregoing  instroeUona 
soldiers  will  condnct  themselves  in  a  ooarteons  and  polite  but  firm  and  decidied 
manner. 

They  will  not  hesitate  to  make  arrests  when  necessary,  reporting  withont  delay  to 
the  commanding  officer  by  telephone  or  otherwise. 

By  order  of  Captain  Harris. 

GEO.  W.  GOODE, 
Second  Lieute»ant  Urit  Cavalrg,  Pott  A^mimmt. 


UVlxa  AXTD  BBGCLATIONS  OF  THE  TXLLOW8TONB  NATIONAL  PABK. 

Dbfartbibnt  of  the  Intbriob,  Wdthington,  April  4,  1887. 

(1)  It  is  forbidden  to  remove  or  injare  the  sediments  or  incmstations  aronnd  the 
geysers,  hot  springs,  or  steam  vents ;  or  to  deface  the  same  by  written  inscription  or 
otherwise;  or  to  throw  any  sobstance  into  the  springs  or  geyser  vents  j  or  to  iDjnie 
or  disturb,  in  any  manner,  any  of  the  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  won- 
ders within  the  Park. 

(S)  It  is  forbidden  to  ride  or  drive  upon  any  of  the  {^yser  or  hot-spring  formatioos 
or  to  turn  loose  stock  to  graze  in  their  vicinity. 

(3)  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  growing  timber.  Camping  parties  will  be 
allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel. 

(4)  Fires  shall  l>e  lighted  only  whnn  necessary  and  completely  extinguished  when 
not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  at  tul  times  to  avoid  aet- 
ting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

(5)  Hunting,  capturing,  injuring,  or  killing  any  bird  or  animal  within  the  Park  is 
prohibited.  The  ontSts  of  pei'sons  found  hunting  or  in  possession  of  game  killed  in 
the  Park  will  be  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

(6)  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  trai>8,  or  by  the  use  of  dmgs  or  explosives,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited.  Fishing  for  pnrposes  of  merehan- 
disc  or  profit  is  forbidden  by  law. 

(7)  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness in  the  Park  withont  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Department  of  tlie  Inte- 
rior. The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  U>  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides 
and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion. 

(8)  No  drinking  saloon  or  bar  room  will  be  permitted  within  the  limits  of  the  Park. 

(9)  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  diiplayed  within  the 
Park,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  gnidance  of  the  pub- 
lic, upon  buildings  on  leased  ground. 

(10)  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  oondnot  or  bad  be- 
havior, or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  mies,  will  be  summarily  removed  from 
the  Park  under  authority  of  the  statute  setting  apart  the  Park  "  as  a  pleaararing 
ground  for  the  people,"  and  i>roviding  that  It  "  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  oontM 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  and  publish  sneh 
rules  and  regolations  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  or  proper,'*'  and  who  "gMieraUy 
shall  b«  authorized  to  take  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  or  proper  to  folly 
carry  out  the  object  and  porposes  of  this  act." 

L.  Q.  C.  LAMAB, 

Sooretarn  of  M«  Interim: 
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Sm:  The  great  interest  which  has  been  manifested  by  Oongress  and ' 
the  people  generally  in  the  affairs  of  Utah  Territory  has  led  ns  to  believe 
that  the  following  statements  with  respect  to  the  Territory  and  its  citi- 
zens will  prove  to  be  interesting  information,  especially  so  in  view  of 
recent  events  which  have  transpired  in  the  Territory.  I 

ABSA.  ' 

Utah  Territory  has  a  maximnm  length  of  325  miles  by  a  breadth  of 
300.  Its  land  area  is  84.970  square  miles  (52,601,600  acres) ;  water  area, 
2,780  square  miles  (1,779,200  acres).  Nearly  13,000,000  acres  of  land 
have  been  or  are  now  in  progress  of  survey.  Up  to  July  1, 1887,  nearly 
4,600,000  acres  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Government. 

Valuation  of  property  auetteA  in  the  teveral  eountie*  of  the  Territory  of  Utah ;  aUo  the 
amount  of  property  atuuedxn  ihenametofno^ilormone,  railroad*,  We»ttrn  Vnion  Tel- 
egraph and  Telephone  Companiet,  for  theyear  1886  (mine*  not  included). 


Coontles. 

Total 
valauion. 

BelonKing 

to  non- 
Mormons. 

Aueaaedto 

railroads. 
Western  Un- 
ion Telegraph 
and  tele- 
phone com- 
pauiee. 

B6»T6r... ..-.-•••-.•-••-.••••••«•••-.-.•... ............... 

8771,806 

2,209^425 

2,075,460 

1,124,713 

825,011 

173,807 

434,415 

1,078,751 

206,518 

867,863 

897,626 

219,888 

3S0, 170 

12,457,625 

304,760 

1,257,833 

560,743 

1,725,080 

1,012,761 

139,825 

3,240,676 

856,658 

720;  151 

3,158,738 

8181,558 

180,805 

232,684 

74,314 

224,050 

25,376 

14,454 

85,151 

26,570 

151,675 

34,834 

48,125 

118,894 

4,690,790 

•160,000 

173,072 

•190,025 

•760,000 

107,216 

91,056 

506,182 

62,500 

71,783 

076,466 

$108,702 

Box  Elder 

1, 370, 071 

Caohe 

117,358 

Davla 

235,473 

Sin6rT.. .................................. ••••■•..... ...... 

425,380 

Oarileld 

lion  ..•..•.•..........••..■•••.•.■••...•••••..........•• 

Ja»b 

299,606 

Kme 

HUlard 

364,073 

Morccftn  ...............................  ................... 

185,589 

Ptuft 

Mch 

Salt  Lake 

626,795 

San  Joan 

San  Pete 

18,956 

Serler 

Sunmit 

407,000 

Tooele 

109,420 

TTintah 

Utah ■" 

528,475 

Waeatoh 

WaahinKton 

Weber '.'. 

405,210 

Totala 

36,665,802 

9,131,46» 

5,107,014 

*  Estimated.  In  Summit  County  the  estimate  was  made  npon  information  received  itom  a  member 
of  the  county  court ;  in  SeTier  and  San  Joan  Conntles,  upon  information  received  from  reliable 
■onrces. 
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The  non-Mormons  own  within  a  fraction  of  25.61  per  cent. ;  the  Mor- 
mons own  60.07  per  cent.,  assuming  that  all  the  remaining  property, 
excepting  railroads,  etc.,  belongs  to  them.  This,  however,  is  not  t£e 
&ct,  as  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  property  belonging  to  non- 
Mormons  in  the  different  counties  which  could  not  be  ideatified  as  to 
ownership.  The  railroads,  etc.,  represent  within  a  firaction  of  14.32  pa 
cent.  They  are  owned  by  non-Mormons,  except  a  minority  interest  in 
the  Utah  Central  and  one  other  small  road. 

POPULATION. 

The  first  census  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  taken  in  1850,  showed  the 
population  to  be  11,380;  thecensusof  1860,40,273;  of  1870,86,786:  and 
the  latest,  that  of  1880, 143,963.  The  gain  fi-om  1850  to  1860  was  28,893, 
or  250  per  cent. ;  from  1860  to  1870,  46,513,  110  per  cent.,  or  1,150  for 
every  1,000  of  population ;  from  1870  to  1880,  66  per  cent.,  or  660  for 
every  1,000.  The  total  gain  from  1870  to  1880  was  23  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  total  increase  from  1860  to  1870.  If  the  same  relative  gain 
has  continued  from  1880  to  1887,  the  increase  would  be  22  per  cent 
greater  than  from  1870  to  1880,  and  43  per  cent,  greater  than  from  1860 
to  1870,  or  a  population  in  1887  of  210,478.  We  estimate,  however,  the 
population  at  200,000.  The  prosperity  of  the  past  seven  years  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  Territory.  The 
leading  cities  and  towns  and  many  of  the  smaller  communities  show  a 
steady  and  gratifying  growth.  In  the  more  remote  counties  the  settle- 
ments have  been  gradually  creeping  to  places  formerly  the  habitat  of 
wild  animals  and  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Indian,  supposed  to  be  too 
desolate  for  habitation. 

Emery  county,  which  had  but  2  organized  precincts  in  1880,  has  13 
in  1887;  Piute  county,  4  in  1880,  has  11  in  1887,  etc  There  is  every 
reason  to  claim  that  the  same  relative  gain  has  been  maintained,  and 
that  Utah  now  has  a  population  of  at  least  200,000.  This  popalataon  is 
divided  into  two  elements.  Mormon  and  non-Mormon. 

THE  MORMON  ELEMENT. 

The  Mormon  element  consists  of  the  members  of  the  Ghurch  of  Jeeos 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Haints. 

On  April  1, 1887,  the  total  Morman  population  in  the  Territories  of 
Utah,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  States  of 
Nevada  and  Colorado,  was  162,383,  officially  classed  and  ranked  as  fel- 
lows :  Three  first  presidents,  11  apostles,  65  patriarchs,  6,444  seventies, 
3,723  high  priests,  12,441  elders,  2,423  priests,  2,497  teachers,  6,854  dea- 
cons, and  81,283  members;  total  officers  and  members,  115,699.  Chil- 
dren under  eight  years  of  age,  46,684.    Grand  total  of  souls,  162,383. 

In  the  Territory  of  Utah  the  total  number  of  officers  and  members 
and  children  under  eight  years  of  age  was  132,297.  (Children  are  bap- 
tized at  the  age  of  eight  and  received  as  members.) 

The  first  Mormon  settlement  in  the  great  inter-mountain  basin  was 
made  at  Salt  Lake  City,  July  24, 1847.  From  thence  the  settlements 
have  gradually  extended  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  wherever 
water  could  be  found  to  irrigate  the  soil,  until  now  they  reach  from  a» 
far  north  as  the  shores  of  the  Bear  Lake,  Idaho,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Gila,  Arizona,  on  the  south,  and  fh>m  the  western  part  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  to  southeastern  Nevada.    These  settle- 
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meuts,  with  bat  few  exceptions,  have  been  made  in  the  agricaltiiral  belt.  * 
At  first  the  settlers  experienced  many  of  the  hardships  incident  to  pio- 
neer life,  but  they  met  them  cheerfully,  and  were  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect before  them.  They  had  come  to  "  a  glorious  valley  to  locate  and 
build  up  Zion,"  and,  as  they  believed,  where  they  could  practice  undis- 
turbed by  human  laws  the  peculiar  teachings  of  their  religions  faith. 
They  found  a  fertile  soil,  formed  by  denudations  from  the  mountains, 
■which  has  always,  from  the  day  it  was  first  disturbed  by  the  plow-share, 
been  profusely  bountiful  in  its  yield,  and  the  declivities  of  the  mount- 
ains covered  with  bunch  grass  (wild  wheat),  which  furnished  rich  pas- 
turage to  their  cattle.  They  also  found  a  climate  not  surpassed  by  that 
of  any  portion  of  the  country,  wherte  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun  are 
tempered  by  the  cool  breezes  from  the  canons,  and  the  severity  of  the 
winter  is  softened  by  the  mountains  which  shelter  the  valleys.  These 
beantifnl  valleys  are  now  dotted  with  thriving  settlements,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  garden  watered  from  an  infinite  number  of  ir- 
rigating canals,  the  result  of  the  industry  of  the  people. 

These  settlements  have  been  organized  into  bishop's  wards,  and  these 
wards  into  stakes  of  Zion.  The  boundaries  of  the  wards  are  mainly 
co-extensive  with  the  precinct  lines,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  stakes 
with  the  county  lines.  There  are  in  Utah  293  wards,  in  Idaho  52,  in 
Arizona  28,  in  Nevada  C,  in  Colorado  4,  in  Wyoming  3,  and  in  New 
Mexico  2,  a  total  of  388.  There  are  in  Utah  18  stakes,  in  Arizona  3,  in 
Idaho  2,  in  Colorado  1,  and  6  partly  in  Utah  and  some  one  of  the  sur- 
roanding  States  and  Territories.  The  wards  are  presided  over  by  a 
bishop  and  two  counselors,  and  a  corps  of  officers,  priests,  teachers, 
and  deacons,  who  look  after  the  different  districts  into  which  the  wards 
are  divided.  The  stakes  are  presided  over  by  a  president  and  two 
counselors,  with  a  similar  corps  of  officers  to  assist  them.  The  entire 
church  is  presided  over  by  either  a  first  presidency  or  an  apostle's  quo- 
rum. Three  times  in  the  history  of  the  church  a  first  presidency  has 
been  organized ;  the  last  consisting  of  John  Taylor,  with  George  Q. 
Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  his  counselors.  The  death  of  John 
Taylor  has  dissolved  the  first  presidency,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  now  rests  upon  the  quorum  of  the  twelve  apostles,  of  which  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff,  an  aged  and  energetic  man,  is  president.  Ho  is  now  the 
virtual  head  of  the  church,  which  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
apostles,  it  is  presumed,  until  another  revelation  is  received  reviving  the 
first  presidency. 

The  wards  report  to  the  stakes,  the  stakes  to  the  head  of  the  church. 
There  are,  however,  other  officers  and  organizations  of  importance  in 
the  church.  There  are  seven  first  presidents  of  the  seventies.  The 
seventies  are  local  organizations,  consisting  of  a  quorum  of  seventy  eld- 
ers; each  of  these  organizations  is  governed  by  seven  presidents,  and 
each  of  the  seven  presidents  by  a  president.  There  is  a  presiding  bishop 
of  the  church  whose  most  important  duty  seems  to  be  the  collection  of 
the  tithes  (he  has  agents,  one  in  each  of  the  stakes),  and  a  bead  patri- 
arch who  blesses  the  people  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  There  is  also 
a  high  council  in  each  of  the  stakes  whoso  work  is  done  in  secret.  In 
«ach  of  the  ward  districts  the  quorum  of  teachers  are  directed  to  visit 
each  family  periodically  and  look  after  their  spiritual  welfare.  Each 
ward  has  a  meeting-house,  young  men's  mutual  improvement  society, 
primary  association  for  young  children,  and  a  relief  society. 

The  various  organizations  report  semi-annually,  and  there  is  kept  at 
the  church  office  in  Salt  Lake  City  a  complete  statistical  history  of  the 
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oharch.    The  namber  of  members,  marriages,  births,  deaths,  baptasnu, 
excommauicatioiis,  &c.,  are  set  forth  in  detail. 

The  Mormons  believe  in  the  Bible  (Old  and  New  Testament),  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  the  revelations  claimed  to  have  been  made  to  the 
prophets  of  the  charch.  These  revelations  relate  to  various  sabjects, 
Irom  the  apportionment  of  town  property  down  to  the  naming  of  charch 
officers  and  affiaiirs  connected  with  the  chnrch  government.  One  of  the 
revelations  known  as  the  "Word  of  wisdom "  counsels  the  people  not 
to  use  strong  drinks,  tobacco,  and  hot  drinks  (tea  and  coffee)  The  rev- 
elation commanding  polygamy  was  said  to  have  been  received  from  the 
Lord  by  Joseph  Smith  in  Nanvoo,  Hancock  Ooanty,  Illinois,  Jaly  12, 
1843.  Its  binding  force  npon  the  Mormon  people,  believing  as  they  do 
in  their  church  and  its  teachings,  will  be  understood  from  the  following 
extract: 

Por  behold,  I  reveal  auto  yoo  a  new  and  everlasting  covenant ;  and  if  y«  abide- not 
that  covenant  then  are  ye  damned,  for  no  one  can  reject  this  covenant  and  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  my  glory. 

In  the  church  government  obedience  is  exacted  from  every  inember. 
In  removing  from  one  ward  to  another  they  mast  secarc  a  recommend- 
ation  from  their  bishop,  which  certifies  to  their  standing  in  the  charch. 
Persons  desiring  to  be  married,  or  to  enter  into  polygamy,  mast  also 
secure  a  recommendation  from  the  bishop  of  their  ward.  Every  mem- 
ber must  hold  himself  ready,  irrespective  of  personal  considerations,  to 
leave  his  home  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  other  lands,  and  he  must  also 
be  ready  to  remove  his  family  and  effects  to  such  place  as  the  heads  of 
the  charch  may  direct  him  to  go.  The  Mormon  settlements  in  Arizona 
and  other  places  outside  of  Utah  were  made  iu  obedience  to  such  a 
command.  At  the  Utah  stake  conference,  held  February  27,  ISSl,  the 
names  of  twenty-nine  heads  of  families  were  announced  as  missionaries 
for  permanent  settlement  at  Saint  John's,  Ariz.  In  a  few  weeks  these 
families  were  on  their  way  to  make  a  new  home  in  a  strange  place.  At 
other  conferences  held  in  Southern  stakes,  at  different  times,  many  fam- 
ilies were  also  sent  as  missionaries  to  Arizona. 

The  Mormon  church  teaches  its  members  not  to  enter  the  Territorial 
courts  to  settle  their  difficulties.  It  has  provided  a  system  of  courts 
within  the  church.  First,  there  is  a  ward  court  known  or  designated 
as  a  "  bishop's  court,"  consisting  of  the  bishop  and  his  two  counselors. 
They  are  empowered  to  try  all  minor  cases  arising  among  the  people, 
both  of  a  temporal  and  spiritual  nature,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  npon 
trangressors.  For  a  long  period  they  assumed  jurisdiction  of  qaestions 
of  marital  separation  and  divorce ;  but  we  are  not  advised  as  to  whether 
this  jurisdiction  is  still  exercised.  From  this  court  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  "stake  court,"  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  stake  and  his  two 
counselors.  This  court  has  also  original  jurisdiction.  The  coart  of  last 
resort,  possessing  appellate,  original,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  is  the 
first  presidency,  or  the  apostles'  quorum,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
mandate  of  this  court  must  be  accepted  and  obeyed,  under'  penalty  of 
excommunication,  which  means  a  denial  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  charch, 
social  ostracism,  and  a  withdrawal  of  the  patronage  and  support  of  the 
Mormon  people. 

The  payment  of  tithing  and  other  donations  for  the  support  of  the 
church  is  vigorously  urged  as  a  religious  duty.    At  a  church  coufereoce  - 
President  John  Taylor  said : 

Ton  want  to  pay  yonr  tithing  honestly  and  sqaarely,  or  you  will  find  yoarselve* 
kntside  the  pale  of  the  chnrch  of  the  living  God. 
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The  amounts  collected  from  the  people  for  tithing  exceeded  $500,000 
annually.  In  1870  the  amount  was  $425,000 ;  in  1880,  $540,000.  The 
amount  received  for  temple  building  is  also  very  large.  At  the  October 
conference  of  1880  it  was  announced  that  the  uncompleted  Manti  and 
Logan  temples  had  cost  todate,  respectively,  $207,977.35  and  $252,147.78. 

The  building  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  was  commenced  September  G^ 
1853,  and  will  not  be  finished  for  years  to  come.  It  has  cost  millions 
of  dollars.  The  church  has  become  quite  wealthy.  In  1880  John  Tay- 
lor stated  that  the  church  held  $430,000  of  the  paid-up  capital  stock  of 
Zion's  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution,  which  pays  large  dividends, 
and  which  was  organized  by  Brigham  Young  for  tbe  purpose  of  depriv- 
ing non-Mormons  of  Mormon  patronage.  It  owns  or  did  own  the  Des- 
eret  telegraph  system;  the  Zion's  Savings  Bank;  the  Deseret  Even- 
ing News ;  the  Deseret  paper-mill ;  a  church  farm  south  of  Salt  Lake 
City  of  over  1,300  acres ;  street-railway  stock ;  stock  in  the  Deseret  and 
other  national  banks ;  railroad  shares  and  bonds ;  and  a  large  amount 
of  real  estate  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  elsewhere  of  great  value. 

The  heads  of  the  church  teach  and  impress  upon  the  people  to  be 
united  and  submissive  in  their  political  action  to  the  will  of  the  leaders 
of  the  church.  At  a  general  conference  of  the  church  President  Taylor 
said: 

We  have  to  lay  aside  oar  covetonsnesa  and  oar  pride  and  oar  ideas  that  are  wrong, 
and  be  united  in  oar  political  affairs,  in  oar  temporal  ttffairs,  under  the  direction  of 
the  holy  priesthood,  and  act  as  a  mighty  phalanx  ander  God  in  carrying  out  his  pur- 
poses here  npon  this  earth. 

In  connection  with  this  exercise  of  political  control  is  the  dream  of 
empire  which  all  through  their  history  has  cheered  them  with  its  pleas- 
ing illusions  of  future  power.  They  teach  and  preach  and  apparently 
believe  that  the  portion  of  the  country  in  which  they  now  reside  was 
set  apart  to  become  the  abiding  place  of  the  saints,  where  is  to  be 
erected  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  Their  missionaries  preach  that 
God  has  commanded  his  people  to  gather  to  the  mountains,  to  the  Zion 
of  the  Lord,  to  receive  their  inheritance  at  the  hands  of  his  servants. 
This  idea  is  very  clearly  set  forth  by  Brigham  Young,  in  a  remarkable 
thanksgiving  proclamation  from  him  as  governor  of  the  Territory,  dated 
December  19, 1851.  We  reproduce  the  opening  paragraph.  The  italics 
are  ours: 

It  having  pleased  the  Father  of  all  good  to  make  known  his  mind  and  will  to  the 
children  of  men,  in  these  last  days,  and  through  the  ministration  of  bis  angels,  to 
restore  the  holy  priesthood  unto  the  sons  of  Adam,  by  which  tbe  gospel  of  nia  son 
has  been  proclaimed  and  tbe  ordinances  of  life  and  salvation  are  administered,  and 
through  which  medium  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  communicated  to  believing,  williag, 
and  honest  minds,  causing  faith,  wisdom,  and  intelligence  to  spring  up  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  influencing  them  to  flow  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  to 
a  land  of  peace  and  health,  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  resources,  reatrved  of  old 
in  the  councih  of  etemitu  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  now  appropriated  ;  a  land  choice 
above  all  other  lands,  far  removed  from  strife,  contention,  divisions,  moral  and  phys- 
ical commotions  that  are  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the 
earth. 

The  church  leaders  have  been  very  much  disturbed  by  the  sale  of 
property  to  non-Mormons,  and  have  from  the  pulpit  urged  upon  the 
people  not  to  sell  their  inheritance  in  Zion,  that  has  been  entrusted  to 
them  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Lord,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of 
gain. 

The  people  are  very  tenacious  of  what  they  claim  to  be  their  rights, 
and  have  never  yielded  a  point.  They  stand  to-day  where  they  stood 
when  they  first  entered  the  Territory.    They  persistently  claim  that 
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they  Lave  been  persecnted.    September  29, 1851,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pren- 
dent.  Governor  Young  said : 

That  no  people  exist  who  are  more  friendly  to  the  Government  of  the  United  St»tw 
than  the  people  of  this  Territory.  The  Constitntion  they  revere,  the  laws  they  seeV 
to  honor.  .  Bnt  the  uon-execntiOn  of  those  laws  in  times  past  for  our  protection,  aod 
the  abuse  of  the  power  in  the  hands  of  those  we  have  supported  for  office.  cv»d  be- 
traying; us  in  our  hour  of  our  greatest  peril  and  extremity,  by  witbholdioe  <he  Ant 
execution  of  the  laws  designed  for  the  protection  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Similar  protestations  of  loyalty  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
down  to  a  very  recent  period. 

Undoubtedly  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  they  were  the  victims  of  many 
unlawful  attacks ;  but  there  has  always  been  somcthingin  their  methods 
which  have  excited  the  opposition  and  the  distrust  of  every  people 
among  whom  they  have  lived.  They  have  been  invited  and  ha!d  it  in 
their  power  while  in  Utah  to  settle  honorably  the  contest  which  has 
been  waged  between  the  Government  and  them.  All  that  has  been 
asked  of  them  is  to  acknowledge  the  supren;iacy  of  the  law. 

The  Mormons  control  a  territory  almost  as  large  as  the  area  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  combined,  and  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  a  tract  of  territory  as  large  as  that  of  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States  combined.  They  have  established  in  this  Territory  a 
religious  system,  with  a  political  attachment,  the  two  forming  a  strong 
compact  government,  with  the  power  of  control  centered  in  a  few  men 
who  claim  tbo  right  to  speak  by  Divine  right,  and  whose  advice,  couDsel, 
and  command  is  a  law  unto  tbe  people. 

The  majority  of  the  Mormons  are  a  kindly  and  hospitable  people. 
They  possess  many  traits  of  character  which  are  well  worthy  of  emula- 
tion by  others.  In  their  local  affairs  they  strive  to  suppress  the  vices 
which  are  common  to  settled  communities.  lu  matters  of  religion  they 
are  intensely  devotional,  rendering  a  cheerftil  obedience  to  their  church 
rules  and  requirements.  They  possess  many  of  the  elements  which 
under  wise  leadership  would  make  them  useful  and  prosperous  i>eople. 

• 

THE  NON-MOBMON  ELEMENT. 

The  strength  of  the  non-Mormon  element  cannot  be  accurately  stated. 
The  population  of  the  Territory  has  beep  given  at  200,000.  If  from 
this  be  deducted  the  strength  of  the  Mormon  element,  132,277,  we  have 
67,723  not  claimed  by  the  Alormon  church ;  but  of  these  there  are  many 
whose  sympathies  remain  with  it.  They  have  been  raised  in  Mormon- 
ism  and,  although  they  have  dritled  away,  they  probably  act  with  their 
former  friends  in  political  matters.  The  non-Mormon  strength  will 
probably  not  exceed  55,000. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  they  have  prosperous  commanities. 
mainly  engaged  in  business.  The  strength  of  the  element,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  mining  camps.  Gold  and  silver  mining  began  in 
Utah  in  1869-'70.  Since  then  a  vast  amount  of  capital  has  been  in- 
vested in  mines. 

The  great  body  of  the  Gentiles  are  equal  in  intellect,  courage,  ami 
energy  to  those  of  any  other  community.  When  they  went  to  Utah 
they  found  all  the  agricultural  land  that  had  water  convenient  already 
appropriated.  Both  the  land  and  the  water  had  been  secured,  and  land 
•without  water  is  practically  worthless  for  agriculture  in  that  Territory. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  the  mines.  These  they  searched 
for  and,  as  found,  opened.    This  is  work  that  none  but  superior  men  can 
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carry  through.  It  takea  capital,  coarage,  faith,  sagacity,  endurance, 
and  ceaseleas  work.  Of  all  the  mines  found  some  have  brought  rich 
returns.  Bat  of  these  a  vast  proportion  goes  for  labor,  for  supplies, 
for  machinery,  and  to  make  roads.  Silver  mines  are  generally  found 
among  almost  inaccessible  mountain  tops,  and  every  movement  con- 
nected with  them  is  costly.  These  mines  have  yielded,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  $96,000,000.  Quite  half  the  sum  has  been  paid  to  Mormons  for 
labor  and  supplies,  and  through  this,  from  a  very  poor  people,  they  have 
become  very  prosperous.  They  possessed  the  land  when  the  Gentiles 
went  among  them,  but  they  were  so  poor  that  some  whole  families  did 
not  secure  $10  in  money  throughout  the  year. 

What  the  Gentiles  have  been  able  to  accomplish  has  been  in  spite' of 
the  Mormon  combined  competition  and  opposition.  They  wrenched  from 
the  rugged  and  barren  mountain  tops  the  gold  and  silver  until  they 
owned  of  the  assessed  property  of  the  Territory  nearly  one-third,  ex- 
clusive of  railroad  property. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Little  Cottonwood  mining  district,  where 
mining  is  conducted  und<#  more  than  ordinary  difficult  circumstances, 
will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  toil  and  danger  which  attends,  and 
of  the  superior  abilities  required  for,  successful  mining.  This  mining  dis- 
trict is  located  in  Little  Cottonwood  Canon,  the  mouth  of  which  is  some 
15  miles  distant  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Entering  the  canon,  the  granite 
walls  rise  4,000  teet  above  the  valley.  The  granite  forms  the  cone, 
around  which  the  mountains  have  grown  until  their  peaks  are  13,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  nearly  8,000  feet  above  the  valley. 
Passing  up  th^  canon  the  granite  walls  continue  for  5  miles,  rising  in 
grandeur  far  above  the  tramway  which  transports  passengers  and 
freight  to  the  mining  town  of  Alta,  8  miles  above.  The  grade  is  over 
350  feet  to  the  mile.  Snow-sheds  cover  the  rails  nearly  the  whole  dis- 
tance. Leaving  the  granite,  we  pass  a  great  quartzite  reef,  interspersed 
with  shales.  Above  this  the  limestones  (the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous)  rise  in  succession.  In  the  limestones  the  ore  is  found, 
and  scattered  around  the  steep  declivities  can  be  seen  the  cabins  of  the 
miners.  The  rock  is  so  hard  that  the  average  cost  of  tunneling  is 
some  $10  per  foot.  Miles  of  tunnels  have  been  run  at  au  enormus  cost. 
The  snow  commences  to  fall  in  August  and  September  and  continues 
until  the  following  May.  The  average  fall  is  30  feet.  At  Alta  City, 
where  the  elevation  is  nearly  9,000  feet,  the  average  depth  covering  the 
ground  the  winter  through  is  16  feet.  The  citizens  communicate  with 
«ach  other  through  tunnels  run  under  the  snow.  The  tramway  is  closed 
in  the  early  fall,  and  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  valley 
below  for  six  months  of  the  year  is  by  a  hazardous  trip  down  the  ciiaou 
through  the  deep  snow.  The  snow  gathers  around  the  summits  of  the 
peaks  in  such  heavy  masses  that  snow-slides  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Since  1870, 132  persons  have  perished  in  this  canon  from  these  slides,  and 
the  town  of  Alta  has  been  repeatedly  swept  as  if  by  a  cyclone.  Many  of 
the  miners  work  in  the  mines  all  the  year  round.  One  has  built  a  cabin 
under  the  summit  of  "  Old  Baldy,"  a  peak  between  the  Little  Cotton- 
wood and  American  Fork  CaQons,  10,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  these  high  altitudes  the  rocks  which  lift  their  heads  through  the  soil 
become  bare.  The  tempests  have  left  them  naked  and  gray.  A  life  in 
these  vast  solitudes  is  not  very  enchanting,  and  yet  thousands  of  ener- 
getic, able,  and  patriotic  men  pass  their  lives  among  them,  the  great 
majority  deprived  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and,  by  unremitting 
•toil,  contributing  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  Territory. 
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Leaving  the  mining  camps  and  returning  to  the  valleys  we  find  tlM» 
non-Mormons  supplying  the  majority  of  the  capital  which  is  invested, 
in  the  different  avenues  of  business,  and  the  brains  which  give  Ufa  and 
force  to  the  different  channels  of  trade.  They  are  also  engaged  in  the- 
important  worli  of  educating  the  youth  of  the  Territory.  By  tbeir  ef- 
forts mission  schools  have  been  established  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogdeo^ 
and  nearly  every  community  of  importance  in  the  Territory,  whicU 
have  been  very  successful. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  established  it» 
first  school  in  1867.  Then  it  had  a  school  with  10  pnpils;  now  it  has  4 
schools  with  29  teachers  and  589  pupils.  The  Methodist  Church  opened 
its  first  school  September  20, 1870,  with  23  pupils ;  now  they  have  20 
schools  with  36  teachers  and  1,060  pupils.  The  Presbyterians  o|iened 
their  first  school  April  12, 1875,  with  30  pupils ;  now  they  ha  ve  33  schools 
with  67  teachers  and  2,110  pnpils.  The  Salt  Lake  Acsidemy  opened  it» 
doors  in  thefall  of  1878,  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
They  had,  in  1886,  22  schools  with  «  teachers  and  1,900  pnpils.  The 
Baptist  Church  came  into  the  Territory  in*884.  They  have  1  school 
with  Iteacher  and  74  scholars.  The  first  Catholic  school  was  commenced 
in  the  fall  of  1875 ;  they  now  have  6  schools  with  53  teachers  and  880 
pnpils.  The  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  opened  a  school  last  year  with 
1  teacher  and  35  pnpils.  A  grand  total  of  87  schools,  230  teachers,  and 
6,668  scholars. 

These  different  denominations  have  now  in  Utah  62  churches  of  the 
value  of  $453,950,  as  follows : 


DeoomiiiatioD. 

Prot«ataut  Epiaoopal 

Hethodlat 

CatboUo 

PrMbyterlao 

CoD^sregatioDal 

SvedUE  Latheian 

Baptist 

Joaepbite  Mormon 

Also  12  preaching  stations. 

The  non-Mormons  have  always  been  regarded  as  intruders  in  Utah, 
and  are  referred  to  as  "  outsiders."  Within  the  past  five  years  one  of 
the  first  presidency  of  the  Mormon  church  in  an  address  delivered  in 
ttie  Mormon  Tabernacle,  in  substance  said,  "  We  ought  never  to  have  let 
them  secure  a  foothold  here;"  and  this  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Mormon  people.  They  attribute*  the  troubles 
which  have  come  to  their  leaders  to  the  presence  of  these  "  outsiderR," 
and  not  to  the  awakened  public  sentiment  of  the  nation.  The  noo- 
Mormons  who  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  work  of  reformiug 
the  Territory  are  referred  to  as  "  aggressive  persons,  blatant  assail- 
ants of  the  religion  and  politics  of  the  majority  of  the  business  men  and 
people  of  the  Territory,  *' conspirators  and  adventurers."  In  illustration 
of  this  feeling  we  refer  to  the  organization  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  This  movemejit  was  made  under  the  lead  of  Gov- 
ernor West,  and  business  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  were  invited 
to  participate  and  to  work  for  the  common  benefit  of  all. 

The  prominent  non-Mormons  became  members  of  the  chamber.  The 
Deseret  Evening  Neics,  the  authorized  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
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llormoa  chnrch,  speaking  of  the  movement  and  referring  to  them, 
«aid : 

How  mnch  bannony  can  be  expected  in  snob  a  heterogeneous  commingliBg  of  an- 
"tagonistio  forces.  If  tbe  bnsiness  men  of  the  Territory  want  to  work  together  for 
bnsinete  purposes,  all  snch  plotters  against  the  peace  of  the  Territory  and  obstacles 
to  its  material  interest  will  necessarily  have  to  withdraw  or  be  removed  from  the 
■organization.  How  can  any  man  with  self-respect  fraternixe  and  hold  intimate  rela- 
tions with  persons  who  have  deliberately  plotted  and  labored  with  all  their  might 
to  misrepresent  him  and  his  friend  and  rob  them  of  every  political  right  that  is  val- 
aeA  by  tree  men.  Through  their  efforts  the  wives,  daagbters,  sisters,  and  mothers 
-of  the  business  men  who  are  invited  to  help  boom  these  agitators  into  influence  and 
prosperity  have  been  deprived  of  the  franchise  and  relegated  to  political  serfdom,  on 
■a  level  with  felons,  idiots,  and  lunatics. 

This  extract  thoronghly  explains  the  feeling  entertained  by  the  ma- 
jority against  those  of  the  minority  who  have  been  persistent  in  urging 
Congress  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  they  believe  to  exist 
there. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  was  organized,  is  prosperoas,  and  has 
proved  a  valuable  ally  to  tbe  business  community.  The  uon-Mormon 
element  has  brought  to  Utah  enterprise  and  capital,  the  school-book, 
and  the  Bible.  Their  mining  industries  have  created  a  market  for  the 
sale  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  Mormon  farmer,  and  employment 
for  the  surplns  labor;  their  schools  and  churches  are  promoting  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  the  non- 
Mormons  impress  as  as  being  enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
~who  are  warmly  attached  to  their  country  and  its  laws. 

THE  POLITICAL  HISTOET  OF  UTAH  AND  POLYGAMY. 

The  political  history  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  and  the  system  of  pln- 
ral  marriage  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  the  one  cannot  be  consid- 
ered separate  and  apart  from  the  other.  In  fact,  since  Jnly  24, 1847, 
polygamy  has  given  tone  to  the  political  policy  of  the  Mormon  people. 
Under  the  provisional  government  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  and  the 
Territorial  government  which  followed  after,  every  act  of  the  legislative 
■assembly  which  had,  even  remotely,  a  political  bearing,  was  voted  up 
■or  down  solely  upon  tbe  qaestion  of  it«  relation  to  the  overshadowing 
interest.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  strengthen  polygamy  which 
the  strength  of  forty  years  could  suggest,  and  every  chord  has  been 
struck  which  it  was  supposed  might  send  back  a  responsive  and  friendly 
note. 

The  result  has  been  that  nearly  every  man  of  prominence  in  the 
•church  became  a  polygamist;  the  controlling  intellect  of  Utah  became 
involved  in  the  practice.  They  filled  nearly  every  office  of  importance 
in  the  chnrch,  and  in  the  Territorial  and  county  governments,  and  had 
.  a  large  majori  ty  of  every  legislative  assembly  down  to  the  year  of  1882, 
when  the  "  Edmunds  law  "  disqualified  them.  Utah  was  governed  by 
men  who  seemed  determined  to  build  up  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
continent  a  polygamous  empire. 

The  statistics  for  1880  will  give  an  idea  of.  how  far  they  had  pro- 
gressed. 

The  census  found  a  population  of  143,962,  of  which  60,576  were  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age;  about  10,000  of  these  are  estimated  to  be 
non-Mormons. 

The  number  of  persons  then  living  in  polygamy  was  found,  after 
careful  inquiry,  to  be  about  12,000,  and  there  were  at  least  3,000  who 
.had  lived  in  polygamy,  but  a  separation  had  been  effected  by  death  or 
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otherwise,  inakiog  a  total  of  15,000,  or  30 per  cenr,,  of  Ibe  adalt  Mormoa 
population,  or  one  out  of  every  3J,  who  bad  entered  into  polygamy. 
While  all  did  not  enter  into  polygamy,  all  believed  it  right  as  a  divine 
revelation  and  upheld  it  in  those  who  chose  to  enter  into  the  relation. 
The  systt»ra  was  united  by  ties  of  kindred  with  nearly  every  Mormoa' 
family  in  the  Territory. 

Utah  was  controlled  by  the  bishops  of  the  church,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Brigham  Young,  from  July  24, 1847,  to  March  18, 1849,  at  which 
time  was  organized  the  provisional  government  of  the  State  of  Deseret. 
The  apostle  sof  the  church,  in  a  general  epistle,  said  they  had  petitioued 
Congress  for  the  organization  of  a  Territorial  government,  and  nntil 
the  petition  was  granted  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  organizing 
a  local  government.  Drigham  Young  was  elected  governor  of  the 
State.  The  most  important  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  new 
State  was  the  incorporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  section  3  of  which  we  here  produce,  under  the  form  of  law,  and 
which,  we  think,  directly  sanctioned  the  practice  of  polygamy : 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  ordained,  That,  as  said  chnrch  holds  the  coDstitDtiosal 
and  original  right,  in  common  with  all  civil  and  religions  commnnities,  "  to  woTsbip 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,"  to  reverence  commnnion  agreeably  to 
the  principles  of  truth,  and  to  solemnize  murriage  compatible  with  the  revelations 
of  Jesus  Christ;  for  the  security  and  fall  enjoyment  of  all  blessings  and  privilegni. 
embo<1ied  in  the  religion  of  Jesns  Christ  free  to  all ;  it  is  also  dvolared  that  aaid 
chnrch  does,  and  shall  possess  and  enjoy  continnally,  the  power  and  authority,  io 
and  bf  itself,  to  originate,  make,  pass,  and  establish  rules,  regulations,  ordinances, 
laws,  customs,  and  criterions  for  the  good  order,  safety,  government,  conveciencea, 
comfort,  and  control  of  said  chnrch,  and  for  the  punishment  and  forgiveness  of  all 
offenses,  relative  to  fellowship,  according  to  chnrch  covenants ;  that  the  paisnit  of 
bliss  and  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in  the  capacity  of  pablio  association  and  domestic 
happiness,  temporal  expansion,  or  spiritnal  increase  npon  the  earth,  may  not  legally 
be  questioned.  Provided,  however.  That  each  and  every  act  or  practice  so  estab- 
lished, or  adopted  for  law,  or  custom,  shall  relate  to  solemnities,  sacraments,  ceremo- 
nies, endowments,  consecrations,  tithings,  marriages,  fellowship,  or  the  reli^on* 
dnties  of  man  to  his  Maker ;  inasmuch  as  the  doctrines,  principles,  practices,  or  per- 
formances support  virtne  and  increase  morality,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with,  or 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  and  are  fonnded 
in  the  revelations  of  the  Lord, 

The  Edmunds-Tncker  act  of  March,  1887,  annulled  this  act,  and  di- 
rected the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  to  close  up  the  afiairs 
of  the  church. 

January  27, 1851,  the  news  reached  Salt  Lake  City  that  Congress  had 
created  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  that  President  Fillmore  had  ap- 
pointed Brigham  Young  Territorial  governor.  2fo  appointment  could 
have  been  made  which  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  iior- 
mons.  Brigham  Young  was  their  leader,  ruler,  and  prophet.  He  was 
reappointed  governor  by  President  Pierce,  and  served  till  July  11, 1857. 
The  influence  of  this  appointment  upon  the  future  of  Utah  was  fer- 
reaching.  It  enabled  the  Mormon  people  to  adopt  a  system  of  laws 
which  gave  them  absolute  control  over  the  Territorial  government,  and 
stripped  the  Federal  officers  of  all  authority  and  power.  At  an  early 
day  laws  were  passed  conferring  upon  probate  courts  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  district  courts,  and  owing  to  the  claim  and  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  by  these  probate  courts,  under  Territorial  laws,  the  district 
courts,  as  representatives  of  the  national  authority,  continued  to  bo 
practically  nullities  until  1874.  In  1874  (by  the  Poland  act)  Congress 
defined  and  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  grades  of  courts  in 
the  Territory. 

The  act  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  placed  the  power 
of  naming  jurors  for  the  courts  with  the  United  States  marshal ;  but 
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by  a  provision  of  the  act  imposed  at  its  last  stage,  the  power  to  name 
oue-balf  of  the  panel  was  restored  to  the  old  ageucy,-  by  reason  of  which 
acts  of  Congress  distasteful  to  Utah  remained  dead  letters  till  1882-'8», 
when  the  "  Kdmnnds  act"  disqualified  Mormons  from  jury  service  in 
polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  cases. 

In  1885  it  was  held  and  affirmed  in  the  case  of  Rudger  Clawson,  in- 
dicted for  polygamy,  that  the  distrif«t  courts  were  not  confined  to  the 
panel  so  named,  but,  after  its  exhansiion,  might  resort  to  an  open  venire. 
This  decision  removed  the  clog  from  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  which 
bad  existed  for  over  thirty  years  (the  resnlt  which  followed  from  theap- 
pointment  of  Brigham  Young  as  governor).  Prosecutions  and  convic- 
tions for  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  under  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress became  possible,  and  so  successful  and  efficient  have  these  prose- 
cutions been  for  three  years  past  that  a  great  number  of  convictions, 
particularly  for  the  latter  offense,  have  been  had,  and  a  large  number 
of  offenders,  Including  the  most  prominent  and  influential  leaders,  have 
fled  or  gone  into  concealment  to  avoid  conviction.  In  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  control  of  the  Territory,  an  independent  mili- 
tary organization  was  established  by  law  in  violation  of  the  organic  act 
which  makes  the  governor  of  the  Territory  "  commander-in  chief  of  the 
militia  thereof."  This  independent  organization  was  forced  to  disband 
by  Governor  Shaffer  in  1870.  Laws  were  also  adopted  for  the  election 
of  certain  officers  which  the  organic  act  imposes  upon  the  governor  the 
duty  of  appointing.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  has 
decided  the  power  to  appoint  lies  with  the  governor,  but  the  legislative 
assembly  persistently  refuses  to  remedy  the  wrong. 

In  1851  polygamy  was  publicly  proclaimed  as  a  tenet  of  the  church 
by  alleged  '*  Divine  revelation,"  by  Brigham  Young,  president  of  the 
Mormon  church  and  governor  of  the  Territory. 

At  a  special  conference  of  the  Mormon  church,  held  at  Salt  Lake  City 
during  the  same  year,  was  begun  the  controversy  between  the  Mormon 
people  and  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  has 
continued  till  the  present  time.  Judge  Brocchus,  of  the  Territorial 
supreme  court,  who  was  present,  rebuked  the  people  for  their  polyga- 
mous practices.  Bis  speech  was,  as  be  said,  "the  result  of  deliberation 
and  care.''  It  gave  great  offens«  to  Brigham  Young  and  the  Mormon 
people,  who  charged  him  with  falsifying  "  the  eternal  principles  of  truth," 
and  with  insulting  the  Mormon  women. 

From  1851  to  1862  polygamy  flourished  unchecked  and  uncontrolled. 
The  Mormon  people  claim  that  plural  marriage  during  this  period  was 
not  unlawful.  Certainly  there  was  no  statute  law  against  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  and  if  the  common  law  did  not  come  into  the  Territory  at 
the  time  the  United  States  acquired  possession  they  are  right,  but  it 
is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  common  law  was  in  full  force  during 
these  j'ears.    The  act  of  1862  provides  that — 

Every  peraon  having  a  busband  or  wife  living  who  marries  another,  whether  mar- 
ried or  single,  in  a  Territory  or  other  place  over  which  the  United  States  has  exclo- 
sive  jurisdiction,  is  guilty  of  polygamy,  and  shall  be  panisbed  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $300,  and  by  imprisonment  ^r  a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years. 

The  Mormon  people  claimed  the  law  was  not  constitutional.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  legislative  assembly  following,  Governor  Harding,  in 
his  message,  said : 

I  respcctfoll^  call  your  attention  to  an  act  of  Congress  passed  the  first  day  of 
July,  18G2,  entitled  "  An  act  to  pnnish  and  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  other  places,  and  disapproving  and  annulling 
certain  acts  of  the  Territorial  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.     I  am 
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•Trate  that  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  here  that  said  act  is  nnconstitntional,  and 
therefore  it  is  recommended  hy  those  in  high  authority  that  no  regard  be  paid  to  the 
«ame,  and  still  more  be  regretted,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  iu  some  instanees  it  hai 
been  recommended  that  it  ue  openly  disregarded  and  defied  merely  to  defy  the  same. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  warn  the  people  of  this  Territory  against  anch  dangeroos  aad 
disloyal  courses.  Whether  snch  acts  are  unconstitntioual  or  not,  it  ia  not  oeceasary 
for  me  either  to  afiBrm  or  deny.  The  individual  citizen,  under  no  circamstanoet 
whatever,  has  the  right  to  defy  any  law  or  statute  of  tho  United  States  with  impn- 
nity.  In  bo  doing  he  takes  upon  himself  the  risk  of  the  penalties  of  that  statote, 
whatever  they  may  be,  in  case  his  judgment  sbonld  be  in  error.  The  Constitotion  bai 
amply  provided  how  and  where  all  snch  questions  of  doubt  are  to  be  snbmitted  and 
settled,  viz,  in  the  courts  constituted  for  that  purpose.  To  forcibly  resist  the  exeen- 
cntion  of  this  act  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  if  the  whole 
oommnnity  should  become  involved  in  such  resistance  would  call  down  npon  it  the 
consequences  of  insurrection  and  rebellion.  I  hope  and  trust  that  no  such  raah  ooon- 
Bel  will  prevail.  If,  unhappily,  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  I  choose  to  shut  ray  eyes  to  the 
consequences. 

The  timely  advice  contained  in  the  Fecommendations  of  Governor 
Harding  was  not  heeded.  The  people  continaed  to  violate  the  law  with 
impnnity.  The  coarts  and  the  officials  were  powerless,  nnder  the  Ter- 
ritorial statutes,  to  enforce  and  execute  the  punitory  provisions  of  tiie 
law.  The  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  was  presented  of  the  will  of 
the  nation  being  ignored  by  a  few  men  who  claimed  the  sanction  of 
Divine  authority  for  their  acts.  It  is  reported  that  the  Mormons  make 
the  claim  that  they  were  led  to  believe  by  national  authority  that  the 
law  of  1862  was  not  to  be  enforced,  but  was  to  remain  a  dead  letter  on 
the  statute  books.  Certainly  this  was  an  error,  and  nothing  bat  the 
fact  that  the  time  of  Congress  was  occupied  with  matters  involving  tlie 
life  of  the  nation,  and,  after  the  war,  with  other  matters  of  importance, 
prevented  prompt  and  energetic  action  on  the  subject  Congress  has 
at  every  opportunity  taken  occasion  iu  the  most  signal  manner  to  ex- 
press its  abhorrence  of  the  practice  of  polygamy.  On  June  23, 1874,  the 
"  Poland  act "  became  a  law.  It  was  the  first  law  by  which  Confess 
had  struck  at  the  judicial  system  under  the  cover  of  which  the  Mormons 
had  so  long  rendered  the  district  courts  powerless.  The  jury  panel  was 
now  to  be  selected  by  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  and  the  probate 
judge  of  the  county  iu  which  the  terms  of  court  were  held.  Two  hun- 
dred names  were  to  be  selected  annually,  100  by  each.  The  experi- 
ment of  mixed  juries  proved  a  failure.  The  grand  juries  were  about 
equally  divided,  which  rendered  abortive  all  attempts  to  indict  polyga- 
mists.  In  1878  a  partial  relief  came  from  an  unexpected  source.  The 
legislative  assembly  passed  an  act  regulating  the  mode  of  procedure 
in  criminal  cases,  which  provided  for  challenges  for  actual  bias  to  be 
tried  by  triers  appointed  by  the  court.  When  the  case  of  Miles,  in- 
dicted for  polygamy,  was  reached  for  trial,  the  district  attorney  chal- 
lenged the  Mormon  jurors  for  actual  bias.  The  court  appointed  trien 
and  the  challenge  was  sustained.  The  Mormon  legislature  had  prac- 
tically adopted  the  California  cotle,  which  contained  this  provision, 
probably  not  anticipating  such  a  construction  by  the  court.  The  act 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Edmunds  act "  was  approved  March  22, 1882. 
A  penalty  for  polygamy  was  made  the  same  as  that  fixed  by  the  laws  of 
1862.  A  penalty  was  also  provided  "against  any  man  who  simultane- 
ously, or  on  the  same  day,  married  more  than  one  woman."  *'  Simulta- 
neous "  nuptials  was  an  expedient  adopted  to  protect  those  who  chose 
to  violate  the  laws.  The  law  further  provided  a  penalty  for  nnlawfkil 
cohabitation.  Heretofore  the  law  made  the  marriage  the  crime.  Not, 
the  living  together,  the  holding  out  of  two  or  more  women  to  the  wodd 
as  wives,  was  made  a  misdemeanor.    The  great  necessity  for  this  amend- 
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ment  arose  from  the  difficalty  of  secoriDg  the  conrictton  of  polyga- 
mists. 

The  entire  Mormon  community  conspired  to  conceal  the  evidence  of 
snch  marriages  until  the  statnte  of  limitations  would  prove  a  bar  to 
prosecution ;  then  the  polygamons  relation  would  be  openly  acknowl- 
edged. Berorethe  passage  of  this  act  the  Mormon  leaders  were  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  streets,  in  the  theaters,  and  other  public  places  with 
tiieir  polygamons  wives.  The  law  also  provided  for  amnesty  to  snch 
offenders  as  would  in  good  faith  renounce  polygamy.  Eighty-one  per- 
sons have  thus  far  been  amnestied  by  the  President.  The  issue  of  polyg- 
amous marriages  before  January  1, 1883,  were  legitimated. 

The  vital  importance  of  making  the  continuance  of  the  polygamic  re- 
lation a  misdemeanor  is  seen  in  the  incipient  contest  which  it  has  pro- 
duced in  the  Mormon  Church.  At  first,  several  of  the  persons  thus  ar- 
raigned promised  in  open  court  to  obey  the  laws  thereafter,  and  this  in 
the  £ace  ot  strenuous  opposition.  The  Beseret  N'ews,  the  Church  organ, 
editorially  proclaimed  that  no  Mormon  could  consistently  make  snch  a 
promise  without  violating  obligations  which  bound  him  for  time  and 
eternity.  Those  who  did  so  were  referred  to  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
make  their  neighbors  feel  that  they  had  incurred  disgrace.  In  thecase 
of  John  Sharp  decisive  action  was  taken.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in 
the  Territory,  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  who  had  secured  the  re- 
spect of  the  people.  He  had  the  courage  and  patriotism  to  appear  in 
court  smd  announce  his  intention  to  obey  the  laws.  He  was  promptly 
removed  from  the  office  of  bishop  of  the  twentieth  ward  of  Salt  L&ke 
City,  in  which  office  he  had  become  endeared  to  the  people  by  associa- 
tions extending  beyond  a  period  of  twenty  years.  It  was  thought  that 
bis  patriotic  force  would  have  an  influence  upon  others  and  encourage 
them  to  respect  the  law.    Hence  the  summary  treatment  he  received. 

During  the  two  years  ending  August  31, 1887,  but  two  or  three  per- 
sons convicted  of  unlawful  cohabitation  have  promised  to  obey  the  law 
to  escape  imprisonment. 

At  the  September  term,  1887,  of  the  third  district  court  the  first  two 
persons  convicted  of  unlawful  cohabitation  promised  to  obey  the  law 
for  the  future.  It  is  proper  we  should  here  say  that  an  opportunity  has 
always  been  given  to  these  people,  by  the  court,  to  escape  pnnishment 
by  a  promise  to  obey  the  laws. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Edmunds  law  of  1882  the  following  number 
of  persons  have  been  indicted  and  convicted  for  unlawful  cohabitation 
and  polygamy: 


OflbBM. 

Komber 
indicted. 

Xnmber 

OODTloMd. 

UdUwAiI  ooUUtetton 

Ml 
27 

289 

11 

Total 

MS 

303 

Many  of  the  persons  indicted  have  fled,  or  have  concealed  themselves 
to  escape  arrest 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  law  the  present  officers  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  Utah  are  entitled  to  special  commendation,  and  this  should 
also  include  the  late  able  and  efficient  prosecuting  attorney. 

While  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  oftienders  have  been  convicted, 
the  tension  produced  by  these  prosecutions  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Actuated  by  a  determination  not  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  natiOQa) 
INT  87  y  2 84 
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laws  where  they  forbid  crimes  saactioned  by  a  religions  creed,  it  is  do( 
sorprising  that  the  leaders  have  resorted  to  anusual  methods  to  defeat 
the  law,  and  so  great  is  their  inflaence  and  so  compact  their  organiza- 
tion, that  the  entire  membership  have  been  a  unit  in  aiding  and  aba- 
ting the  offenders  in  their  obstructive  course  and  in  escaping  the  pen- 
alty of  their  crimes.  The  law  of  1882  invites  the  Mormon  people,  throogh 
their  legislative  assembly,  to  bring  Utah  into  harmony  with  theexpressed 
will  of  the  nation  ;  to  recognize  the  fact  that  every  interest  must  remain 
sabordinate  to  the  general  welfare  and  be  subjected  to  the  ConstitatioD 
and  the  laws ;  to  cease  the  wretched  policy  of  evasion  and  resistance  to 
law,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  destroy  the  pablio  pride  and  result  in 
moral  decay:  and  to  correct  the  wrongs  which  have  so  long  held  Utah 
np  to  the  public  gaze  in  deplorable  pre-eminence- 
Governor  Murray,  in  his  message  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  1884, 
the  first  after  the  passage  of  the  Edmunds  act  of  1882,  and  again  in 
1886,  called  attention  to  the  invitation  to  the  Mormon  people  cont^ned 
in  th^  law,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the 
adoption  of  proper  measures. 

The  national  laws  relating  to  bigamy  and  polygamy  have  been  in 
eflTective  operation  for  about  three  years. 

Standing  face  to  face  with  the  law,  the  leaders  and  their  obedient 
followers  have  made  no  concession'  to  its  supremacy,  and  the  issue  is 
sqnarely  maintained  between  assumed  revelations  of  the  laws  of  the 
lapd.  As  late  as  August  23,  1887,  and  seven  weeks  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  State  constitution  at  Provo  City,  Utah,  a  patd;e 
reception  was  tendered  by  the  Mormon  people  at  their  meetiog-honse 
to  several  persons,  polygamists,  who  had  just  been  released  from  the 
penitentiary.  Among  the  speakers  were  two  of  the  stake  presideoey. 
two  bisliops  and  elders  of  the  church,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  po^ 
lygamists,  and  who  proclaimed  their  intention  to  live  in  the  fataieas 
tt^y  had  in  the  past. 

The  two  elements  of  population  are  divided  into  the  People's  party 
(Mormon)  and  the  Liberal  party  (son-Mormon).  Up  to  1870  the  Mor- 
mons had  no  opposition,  except  in  1867,  when  a  non- Mormon  candidate 
for  Delegate  to  Congress  received  105  votes.  The  Liberal  party  was 
organized  In  1870,  and  has  continued  to  maintain  its  organization  op 
to  the  present  time.  Its  highest  vote  was  polled  for  Philip  T.  Yn 
Zile,  candidate  for  Delegate  to  Congress  at  the  first  election  h^  nato 
the  law  of  March  22, 1882.  He  received  4,884  votes  against  33,0S» 
for  John  T.  Caine.  This  brings  as  down  to  the  registration  and  elec- 
tion of  1887. 

THE  REGISTRATION  AND  ELECTION  OF  1887. 

The  first  annual  election  since  the  act  of  Congress  prescribiBg  a  i^ 
istration  oath  for  voters  was  held  on  Angnst  1,  of  tiiis  year,  and  wu 
preceded  by  a  registration  nnder  that  act,  made  in  the  montlu  of  Mar 
and  Jime  last.  The  Commission,  after  careful  consideratioa,  to  aid  ia 
seonring  uniformity  of  action  by  the  registration  officers,  riiimiilsinl 
and  sabmitted  to  them  for  their  use,  as  an  advisory  act  on  the  part  <rf 
the  Commission,  a  form  of  registration  oath,  substantially  in  the  ^ 
of  the  act,  as  follows : 

Tbbbitort  of  Utah, 

Countu  tif ,  M  .- 


being  dnly  sworn  (or  affinned),  depoM  sad  t^j  tkat  I  mm 


twenty-one  yean  of  age,  that  I  have  tesided  in  the  Tenitoty  of  Utah  1 

it  past,  and  in  this  precinct  for  one  month  immediately  pieoeding  tiie  < 
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and  that  I  am  a  natiTO  bom  (or  nataraltzed,  as  the  case  may  be)  citizen  of  the  United 

States;  that  my  full  name  is ;  that  I  am years  of  age ;  that  my 

place  of  business  is ;  thati  am  a  (single  or)  married  man ;  that  the  name  of 

my  lawful  wife  is ,  and  that  I  wUlsnpport  the  Constitntion  of  the  United 

States,  and  will  faithfully  obey  the. laws  thereof,  and  especially  will  obey  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  22,  1^82,  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  section  5352  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  bigamy  and  for  other  purposes," 
and  that  I  will  also  obey  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1887,  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  amend  section  5352  of  the  Reviaed  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  in  reference  U>  bigamy,  and  for  other  purposes,' approved  March  22, 
1882,"  in  respect  of  the  crimes  in  said  act  defined  and  forbidden,  and  that  I  will  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  aid  or  abet,  counsel  or  advise  any  other  person  to  commit  any 
of  said  crimes  defined  by  acts  of  Congress  as  polygamy,  bigamy,  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion, incest,  adnltery,and  fornication. 
Sabscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this —  day  of ,  188 — . 

Deputy  Segittration  Officer  for Preoinot, County. 

Althongh  the  person  applying  to  have  his  name  registered  as  a  voter 
may  have  made  the  foregoing  oath,  yet  if  the  registrar  shall,  for  rea- 
sonable or  probable  cause,  believe  that  the  applicant  is  then,  in  fact,  a 
bigamist,  polygamist,  or  living  in  unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adul- 
tery, or  fornication,  in  our  opinion  the  registrar  may  require  the  appli- 
cant to  make  the  following  additional  affidavit : 

Tekbitort  of  Utah, 

County  of ,  «« ; 

I, ,  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  am  not  a  bigamist^,  polygamist,  or 

living  in  unlawful  cohabitation,  or  associating  or  cohabitating  polygamonsly  with 
persons  of  the  other  sex,  and  that  I  have  not  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  bigamy, 
polygamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adultery,  or  fornication. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  on  this day  of ,  188 — . 


Dqmty  BegUtration  Officer  for Precinct, County. 

NOTB. — ^Those  parts  of  the  above  forms  in  relation  to  being  "sworn  or  aflSrmed," 
and  as  to  being  a  "  native  born  or  naturalized  citizen,"  and  as  to  being  a  "  single  or 
married  man,"  should  be  changed  by  erasure  or  a  line  drawn  through  the  words  so  as 
to  be  applicable  to  the  case. 

Prior  to  the  registration,  and  under  the  date  of  April  4, 1887,  the 
central  committee  of  the  People's  party  (Mormon)  issued  an  address, 
advisory,  to  the  voters  of  the  party,  in  which  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  act  was  commented  upon,  interpreted,  and  explained,  and  the 
voters  informed  that,  as  to  male  voters,  there  is  nothing  in  the  act 
which  need  necessarily  reduce  their  numbers;  that  duty  called  them 
to  wakefulness  and  activity,  and  all  who  could  take  the  oath  were  urged 
to  do  so.    The  substance  of  the  interpretation  is  in  this  extract : 

The  question  that  intending  voters  need,  therefore,  ask  themselves  are  these : 
Are  we  guilty  of  the  crimes  in  said  act  j  or,  nave  we  the  present  intention  of  com- 
mitting these  crimes,  or  of  aiding,  abetting,  cansing  or  advising  any  other  i>erson  to 
commit  themT  Male  citizens  wlio  can  answer  these  in  the.  negative  can  qualify, 
nnder  the  existing  laws,  as  voters  and  office-holders. 

This  interpretation  does  not  seem  to  be  a  correct  exposition  of  the 
law,  and  is  well  adapted  to  quiet  the  conscience  of  the  voter  and  invite 
him  to  find  his  mind  free  from  any  intention  relating  to  the  subject 
The  clear  meaning  of  the  law  is  that  the  voter  must  have  a  present 
affirmativeintention  to  obey  the  law  in  the  future;  while  the  interpretation 
given  by  the  People's  party  invites  him  to  take  the  oath,  he  can  merely 
say  he  has  not  a  present  affirmative  intention  to  violate  the  law.  The  law 
prescribes  a  rule  of  action  to  bind  the  voter  for  the  future  which  can 
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not  be  broken  witbont  subjecting  bim  to  tbe  reproach  of  moral  per- 
jury. 

When  a  law  can  be  assumed  to  express  the  will  and  belief  of  a  people 
subject  to  its  provisions,  those  who  have  not  formed  the  intention  to 
violate  it,  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  the  intention  to  obey  it,  and  in 
snch  cases  the  distinction  between  an  actual  intent  to  obey,  and  &/ormml 
intent  to  disobey,  a  law  might  not  be  of  much  practical  importance,  for 
a  good  citizen  who  had  not  formed  an  intention  to  violate  the  law  might 
w^  be  assumed  to  have  an  intention  to  obey  it.  When,  however,  tbe 
law  expresses  neither  the  will  nor  the  belief  of  a  great  majority  of  a 
people,  the  assumption  of  the  intention  to  obey  cannot  be  affirm^  from 
the  absence  of  a  formal  intention  to  disobey,  and,  like  some  other  in- 
viting groand,the  field  of  no  intention  may  be  broad,  and,  to  tjiose  who 
may  wish  to  occupy  it,  very  desirable.  The  address  was  well  calcnlated 
to  invite  the  "  intending  voter "  to  silence  the  promptings  of  his  con- 
science in  relation  to  an  institution  which  they  claim  is  "  interwoven 
with  their  dearest  and  earliest  hopes  connected  with  eternity"  in  favor 
of  increasing  the  number  of  voters  of  the  "  People's  "  party.  The  ad- 
dress further  contained  tbe  remarkable  statement  that  this  was  *'  not  a 
time  to  indulge  in  "  bogus"  sentiment. 

Members  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  view  of  the  evasive  interpretation 
given  by  the  central  committee  of  the  "People's"  party,  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  form  of  oath  formulated  by  the  Commission,  and  asked  tbe 
Commission  to  recommend  a  form  of  oath  which  they  claimed  was  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law  within  reaeh  of 
the  conscience  of  the  voter,  as  follows : 

TSBBTTORT  OF  UTAH, 

Coimtfl  of •»•• 

I,  ——  — ,  being  dnly  swoia  (or  afiSnned),  depose  and  say  that  I  am  oTer 

twenty-one  years  of  age ;  that  I  have  resided  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  six  months 
last  past,  and  in  this  precinct  for  one  month  preceding  the  date  hereof;  that  I  am  a 
native-bom  (or  naturalized  as  the  case  may  he)  citizen  of  the  United  States;  tliat 

my  full  name  is ;  that  I  am  —  years  of  age ;  that  my  place  of  biuineas  is 

;  that  I  am  a  married  (or  single)  man  j  that  the  name  of  my  lawful  wife 

is ;  that  1  will  support  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States,  and  will 

faithfully  obey  .the  laws  thereof;  that  I  will  especially  obey  the  acts  of  Congreaa  pn>- 
hibiting  polygamy,  bigamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adultery,  and  fotbication ; 
that  I  will  not  hereafter  at  any  time,  within  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  while 
said  acts  of  Congress  remain  in  force,  in  obedience  of  any  alleged  revelation,  or  to  any 
counsel,  advice,  oc  command,  from  any  persons  or  sonrce  whatever,  or  ander  aaj  cir- 
cumstances, enter  into  plural  or  polygamous  marriage,  or  have  or  take  more  wives 
than  one,  or  cohabit  with  more  than  one  woman  ;  that  I  will  not  at  any  time  here- 
after in  violation  of  said  acts  of  Congress,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  or  abet,  oohumI 
or  advise,  any  person  to  take,  have,  or  to  take  more  wives  than  one,  or  to  cohabit  witk 
more  than  one  woman,  or  to  commit  incest,  adultery,  or  fornication ;  that  I  am  not  a 
bigamist  or  polygamist ;  that  I  do  not  cohabit  polygamonsly  with  persona  of  tbe  otlier 
sex,  and  that  I  have  not  been  convicted  of  any  of  the  offenses  above  mentioned. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  18- 


Deputy  Begittration  Officer  for Pfeowet, Counif. 

This  request  the  Commission  declined,  in  substance  holding  the  form 
prevloosly  recommended  contained  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  in 
the  languaee  of  the  law,  and  that  they  did  not  feel  authorized  to  recom- 
mend any  additions  to  that  form. 

The  discussion  settled  nothing,  but  only  brought  out  more  clearly  that 
no  test  oath  as  to  future  conduct  is  of  any  value  to  prevent  infiractaons 
of  the  law;  that  whether  a  law  will  or  will  not  be  violated  is  a  matto' 
depending  on  motives  and  conditions  which  no  test  oath  csm  readi  or 
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remove,  aud  the  probabilities  iu  the  case  will  be  largely  affected  by  the 
opinions  of  the  person  and  community  iu  which  he  lives  as  to  whether 
t  he  law  is  constitutional  and  morally  just,  and  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
hibited act  is  morally  and  religiously  right  or  wrong. 

In  all  of  the  election  districts  the  form  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  used  by  the  registration  officers,  although  the  other  form  was 
distributed  by  the  Loyal  League,  a  non-Mormou  organization.  In  one 
district  the  registrar  attempted  to  use  the  form  suggested  by  the  Lib- 
eral committee,  but  he  was  removed  and  another  appointed,  who  used 
the  Commission's  oath.  In  another  district  the  registrar  claimed  the 
right  to  ask  voters  questions  not  contemplated  by  the  law,  and  was 
promptly  removed. 

The  form  of  oath  suggested  by  members  of  the  Liberal  party  was 
first  used  in  the  third  district  court,  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice 
Zane,  and  is  now  used  in  the  district  courts  of  the  Territory  for  the 
qualification  of  jurors. 

The  total  registration  in  the  Territory  was  20,585.  At  the  general 
election  of  the  Territory  held  on  August  1, 1887,  there  were  13,396  votes 
cast  for  People's  party  candidates,  and  3,255  votes  for  Liberal  party 
candidates,  for  the  legislative  assembly. 

The  People's  party  elected  10  councilors  aud  21  members.  The  Liberal 
party  2  councilors  and  3  members.  The  Liberals,  if  they  had  regis- 
tered and  voted  their  full  strength,  conld  have  elected  at  least  1  member 
more  of  the  council  and  2-members  of  the  house.  The  total  vote  cast 
in  the  Territory  for  all  officers  was  16,901. 

The  returns  were  canvassed  by  a  board  consisting  of  five  reputable 
persons  appointed  by  the  Commission.  The  total  number  of  county, 
precinct,  and  municipal  officers  elected  was  470. 

THE  MOVE  FOB  STATEHOOD. 

The  present  year  has  been  marked  by  proceedings  to  form  a  consti- 
tution on  which  to  demand  admission  to  the  Union  of  States,  the 
fourth  attempt  for  that  purpose  in  the  history  of  the  Territory. 

Before.the  election,  and  on  June  16,  1887,  a  call  appeared  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  People's  party  (Mormon),  calling 
upon  the  people  of  Utah,  irrespective  of  party,  creed,  or  class,  to  as- 
semble in  mass  conventions  in  their  respective  counties  on  June  25, 
1887,  at  12  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  a  convention 
to  be  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1887,  to  fhime  a 
constitution  preparatory  to  an  application  to  Congress  for  admission 
to  statehood. 

The  non-Mormons  were  distrustful  of  the  move,  and  unitedly  declined 
to  join  the  convention  or  to  recognize  it.  They  eave  as  reasons  for  de- 
clining that  in  view  qf  the  past  history  of  Utah  it  was  a  proper  case 
for  Congress,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule,  to  say  when  the 
time  for  such  a  move  had  arrived,  and  by  an  enabling  act  give  it  au- 
thority when,  how,  and  by  whom  the  convention  should  be  called,  and 
how  conducted;  that  they  did  not  understand  this  sudden  and,  to 
them,  unannounced  call ;  that  the  entire  proceeding  was  carried  out-by 
the  dominant  party,  and  delegates  chosen  without  regard  to  forms  of 
election  or  disqualification  of  voters,  without  previous  discussion,  and 
&om  wholly  unauthorized  sources;  and,  above  all,  they  did  not  think  the 
attitude  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Utah  towards  the  laws 
and  authority  of  the  General  Government  bad  been  such  as  to  invite 
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the  full  confidence  of  Congress  in  their  fidelity  to  the  laws  and  Grovern- 
ment,  and  to  justify  that  body  in  granting  sovereign  statehood. 

The  convention  met  and,  with  surprising  unanimity,  adopted  a  pro- 
posed constitution,  which  declares  bigamy  and  polygamy  to  be  misde- 
meanors, and  affixes  punishment.  It  also  provides  that  no  farther 
legislation  shall  be  required  to  make  or  define  these  offenses ;  that  tbe 
provision  is  not  amendable  without  the  consent  of  Ckingress,  and  pro- 
claims the  separation  of  church  and  State.  The  instrument  is  silent  u 
to  the  offense  of  unlawful  cohabitation. 

*  The  Mormons  claim  that  having  taken  this  action  the  people  ought 
jiot  to  be  longer  denied  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  afEsurs,  atul 
in  the  selection  of  officials  to  carry  on  the  government ;  that  in  a  Terri- 
torial condition  citizens  are  deprived  of  the  rights  apd  powers  which 
are  the  strength  and  glory  of  American  citizenship ;  that  as  a  Territoty 
they  are  excluded  from  participation  in  affairs  that  vitally  concern  them; 
that  Utah  has  the  population,  the  material  interests,  the  intelligeQoe, 
the  stability,  and  the  regard  for  republican  principles  and  institations 
which  are  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  sovereign  State ; 
that  the  movement  for  statehood  was  not  sectarian,  partisan,  or  confined 
to  any  sectional  interest ;  but  that  the  call  was  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive and  included  citizens  of  every  creed  and  class;  that  the  convention 
adopted  a  constitution  in  good  faith,  which  is  as  liberal  and  fair  and 
as  patriotic  as  that  of  any  State ;  that  it  was  the  work  of  monogamoos 
citizens  acting  in  their  capacity  as  citizens ;  that,  until  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  otherwise,  their  action  should  be  accepted  in  good  foith,  and  the 
constitution  should  be  judged  by  its  plain  language  and  terms;  that 
the  question  of  whether  under  the  constitution  the  provisions  against 
polygamy  will  be  enforced  by  the  officials  of  the  proposed  State  is  a 
question  that  must  be  left  to  the  future,  and  that  time  alone  will  show 
that  every  community  proposing  to  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State  must 
be  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  prove  whether  or  not  they  will  carry  oat 
the  provisions  of  their  charter ;  that  they  have  never  been  accused  of  in- 
sincerity by  any  one  who  knows  what  they  have  endured  rather  tlian 
make  promises  they  did  not  intend  to  keep ;  that  the  religion  of  the 
people  should  not  be  dragged  into  the  consideration  of  measures  which 
are  purely  political ;  that  in  answer  to  the  assertion  that,  as  a  State, 
they  win  continue  to  build  up  their  church,  they  claim  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple have  the  constitutional  right  to  use  every  means  not  inoonsistoit 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  to  secure  converts  to  their  religions  £aith,  mi- 
restrained  by  any  constitutional  or  legal  provision ;  that  Congress  has 
not  the  right  to  interpose,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  admission  of 
the  proposed  State,  that  any  church  shall  cease  preaching  its  docttiDescff 
endeavoring  to  make  proselytes;  thatadmittingthereisnograntof  power 
ander  which  Congress  may  sanction  an  amendment  to  a  State  coastitB- 
tion,  shonld  Congress  refuse  to  act,  the  Constittyaon  can  not  be  amended 
in  respect  of  the  offenses  named ;  that  the  proposed  constitotion  does 
not  presume  to  say  that  the  President  or  Congr^  shall  exercise  the 
powers  granted  them,  but  leaves  the  matter  to  their  discretion ;  that  a 
Territory,  as  a  matter  of  right,  is  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Unioo  of 
States  whenever  it  possesses  the  necessary  population  and  has  a  ooo- 
stitntion  in  harmony  with  republican  institations ;  that  acting  thioagfa 
the  only  class  of  citizens  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  elective  fran 
cbise,  the  monogamous  Mormons,  they  have  met  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion by  a  constitution  which  provides  for  the  punishment  of  those 
offenses  which  have  excited  the  hostility  of  the  nation,  and  having  done 
so,  they  now  ask  to  be  allowed  to  hereafter  control  the  ^^irs  of  the 
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Territory,  astheConstitation  of  the  United  States  intended  tliey  should; 
that  the  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State  comes  from  a 
class  who  have  been  the  bitter  and  consistent  enemies  of  the  Mormon 
people,  and  who  are  inspired  by  the  hope  of  bringing  the  people,  while 
in  a  Territorial  condition,  within  their  power. 

The  above  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  summary  of  the  reasons  which  the 
Mormons  urge  in  favor  of  statehood  for  Utah. 

The  action  of  the  convention  and  the  result  of  its  labors  did  not  tend 
to  allay)  bnt  rather  to  increase,  the  apprehensions  and  opposition  of  the 
non-Mormons.  They  make  many  objections  to  the  admission  of  Utah 
as  a  State  at  present,  and  unanimously  declined  to  vote  upon  the  sub- 
ject or  in  any  way  recognize  the  move.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
some  of  their  objections : 

That  the  action  taken  is  without  authority  from  the  proper  source 
and  not  entitled  to  any  recognition,  and  is  accompanied  by  many  and 
strong  evidences  of  evasion  and  bad  faith  in  professing  an  abandon- 
ment of  polygamy  and  the  accompanying  social  evils,  with  the  intent  to 
acquire  statehood,  and  without  any  intent  to  restrain  and  punish  such 
offenses,  bat  merely  to  intrench  them  behind  statehood ;  that  the  his- 
torical attitude  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  towards  the  laws  on  this  v 
subject  had  not  changed  down  to  the  eve  of  calling  the  convention,  and 
that  until  then  the  Mormons,  their  press  and  pulpits,  had  not  ceased  to 
declare  the  laws  of  Congress  unconstitutional  and  their  enforcement 
persecution ;  that  though  the  press  and  pulpits  suddenly  became  silent, 
with  indications  in  a  few  places  of  a  muzzled  silence,  there  was  still  no 
sign  or  intimation  of  any  change  of  sentiment  in  words  or  acts,  and  the 
hostility  to  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  Federal  authority  was 
still  as  active  and  general  as  before ;  that  scarcely  any  Mormon  in  good 
standing  would  even  promise  to  obey  the  laws  in  the  future  to  escape 
punishment  after  conviction  in  court ;  that  they  were  unable  to  under- 
stand how  the  great  body  of  the  people  could  undergo  an  overnight 
conversion  on  the  subject  of  these  offenses,  when  the  day  before  their 
consciences  were  so  strong  that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  promise 
bedience  to  the  laws;  that  the  Deseret  Evening  News,  their  leading 
and  uncompromising  organ  had,  aft«r  the  framing  of  the  proposed  con. 
stitution,  and  before  the  election,  printed  an  editorial  leaving  the  ques. 
tion  to  the  voters  with  the  most  judicial  fairness,  but  ending  with  the  ad. 
vice  to  be  "  as  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves ; "  that  in  view 
of  their  past  history  the  first  evidence  of  a  bona  fide  intent  to  obey  and 
execute  laws  making  these  offenses  punishable  should  be  a  cessation  of 
hostility  to  present  laws  and  the  announcement  of  obedience  to  them ; 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  unanimity  in  the  convention  and  in  the 
subsequent  vote  of  the  people,  no  member  of  the  convention  or  voter  has, 
in  the  constitution  or  elsewhere,  declared  he  considered  or  believed 
either  of  the  offenses  named  is  or  should  be  a  misdemeanor  or  punish- 
able, but  the  provision  in  the  constitution  is  introduced  by  the  remark- 
able whereas,  for  the  reason  that  somebody,  perhaps  some  wicked  per- 
sons at  Washington,  deem  those  crimes  incompatible  with  a  republican 
form  of  government,  they  are  made  misdemeanors  and  punishable ;  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  the  incompatibility  should  be  limited  to 
a  republican  form  of  government,  or  why  it  should  not  extend  to  every 
form  of  civilized  government,  unless  full  force  is  given  to  the  dogma 
taught  by  the  dominant  sect,  that  the  only  true  and  rightful  govern- 
ment is  a  theocracy  in  which  the  powers  of  government  are  derived 
from  God  and  delegated  to  ministers,  who  govern  by  divine  right ;  that 
no  constitational  provision  can  execute  itself,  but  requires  prosecutors, 
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jurors,  aud  jadges,  all  of  whom,  under  statehood,  would  be  Mormons, 
and  if  a  whole  people  can  be  suddenly  converted  one  way  in  one  night, 
they  might  be  susceptible  to  a  reconversion  equally  sudden,  and  all 
the  prosecuting  powers  become  hostile  to  the  law ;  that  the  rales  of 
evidence  and  the  laws  of  marriage  under  statehood  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  State  legislation,  and  while  a  marriage  without  witnesses  mny 
be  good,  a  rule  of  evidence  that  it  requires  one  or  more  witnesses  to 
the  direct  fact  of  marriage  to  commit  polygamy  would  leave  the  con- 
stitntioDal  provision  worthless,  and  should  the  courts  adopt  the  mle, 
still  existing  in  some  States,  that  on  a  charge  of  bigamy  cohabitation 
and,  the  repute  of  marriage  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  marriage,  no 
new  law  or  rule  of  evidence  would  be  needed ;  that  it  is  historical  there 
are  many  polygamists  in  Utah,  and  as  such  marriages  are  conceded 
the  number  is  unknown,  and  so  far  as  the  constitution  is  concerned  all 
these  could  live  openly  with  their  numerous  families  as  soon  as  the 
Federal  law  ceased,  and  point  to  their  relations  as  the  reward  of  tiiose 
who  had  lived  up  to  the  privileges  of  their  religion ;  that  there  is  no 
grant  of  power  in  the  constitution  authorizing  Congress  to  sanction  or 
refuse  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  a  sovereign  State;  that 
the  people  of  a  State  can  not  deprive  themselves  of  the  power  to 
amend  a  constitution  the  creation  of  their  will,  nor  can  they  legislate 
to  bind  those  that  come  after  them  *,  that  the  Mormons  have  hithnto 
justified  their  opposition  to  the  Federal  laws  under  plea  of  conscienoe 
in  respect  to  religions  matters,  but  they  have  apparently  made  their 
consciences  a  marketable  commodity  and  statehood  the  exchangeable 
value  if  they  offer  in  good  faith  to  suppress  these  offenses,  unless 
their  religious  views  have  suddenly  changed,  of  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence or  pretense ;  that  the  claim  that  this  constitution  emanates  from 
and  is  the  work  of  non-polygamous  Mormons  is  no  argument  in  its  favor; 
that  good  citizenship  does  not  involve  only  the  question  who  in  fioet 
practices  polygamy,  but  also  who  believes  in  it  as  a  moral  and  religions 
right,  superior  to  all  human  laws,  and  hence  will  be  influenced  in  his 
conduct  by  such  belief;  that  the  non-polygamists  have  always  been  a 
large  majority,  but  have  in  every  way  upheld  the  polygamists,  have 
been  equally  active  and  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  the  laws,  and  with- 
out their  aid  and  support  the  polygamists  could  not  so  long  have  defied 
the  laws;  that  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  any  struggle  or  contest 
between  the  polygamists  and  monogamists,  but  all  have  acted  witii  the 
greatest  possible  harmony  and  vied  with  each  other  in  attaining  the 
wisdom  of  serpents  and  harmlessness  of  doves.  That  the  church  Iradov, 
who  control  in  such  matters,  have  never  manifested  in  any  manner  their 
intention  to  cease  to  enforce  the  practice  of  polygamy  by  their  people, 
but  that  their  silence  indicates  that  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is 
true ;  that  the  Mormon  church  has  never  abandoned  its  purpose  of  ulti- 
mately becoming  a  controlling  political  power,  and  adopts  this  method 
of  promoting  it;  and  further,  that  if  the  noo-iwlygamists  have  reached 
this  conclusion,  that  the  law  in  respect  to  these  offenses  is  superior,  and 
that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  citizens  ts  obey  the  laws  of  Congress  pre- 
scribing rules  of  conduct,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  announce  it 
and  give  some  evidence  of  their  good  Mtb. 

In  accordance  with  these  views  the  uon-Mormons  abstained  from  vot- 
ing on  the  subject  at  the  polls,  desiring  not  to  recognize  the  movement 
in  any  manner  whatever. 

Th  monogamous  Mormons  cast  13,195  votes  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tion, 500  votes  being  cast  against  it. 
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The  action  of  the  Mormon. people  in  adopting  a  constitntion  which 
forbids  polygamy  and  bigamy,  iu  view  of  their  past  history,  is  an  anom- 
aly which  demands  some  explanation.  In  all  its  Territorial  history, 
Dtah,  nnder  the  control  of  the  dominant  sect,  which  is  in  reality  a  polit- 
ical organization,  with  aims  and  methods  which  are  political,  has  stood 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  laws  of  Congress  on  these  subjects  aind  still 
maintains  united  efforts  to  nullify  them. 

To  arrive  at  a  fair  condnsion  of  the  opinions  and  purposes  of  the 
Mormon  people  with  respect  to  polygamy,  it  is  proper  that  the  views  and 
expressions  of  their  press  and  pnlpits  should  be  considered. 

The  Deseret  JTetrs,  iu  its  issue  of  October  6, 1880,  said : , 

But  we  claim  the  right  nnder  the  Constitntion  of  onr  country  to  receive  jnst  as 
many  Divine  communications  as  the  Almighty  chooses  to  bestow,  and  to  follow  these 
revelations  without  molestation  or  hindrance.  At  the  same  time  it  is  onr  intention 
to  abide  by  the  laws  of  our  country.  When  we  refer  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  we  wish 
to  be  understood  that  we  make  one  exception ;  that  is,  the  law  framed  and  pushed 
tttfough  Congress  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  us  from  obeying  a  revelation 
from  God,  which  we  have  followed  in  faith  aind  practiced  for  many  years. 

The  claim  thus  made  has  been  reiterated  by  the  first  presidency  of 
the  church  from  time  to  time.  In  their  address  of  July  24, 1885,  they 
said: 

We  cannot,  however,  at  the  behest  of  men,  lay  aside  those  great  principles  which 
Ood  has  communicated  to  us,  nor  violate  those  sacred  and  eternal  covenants  which 
we  have  entered  into  for  time  and  eternity. 

Nothing  has  transpired  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  views  thns  ex- 
pressed by  their  chnrch  organ,  and  most  prominent  leaders,  are  not 
entertained  by  the  Mormon  people  to-day. 

The  call  for  the  assembling  of  mass-meetings  to  appoint  delegates  to 
meet  in  convention  and  frame  a  constitution  was  evidently  the  result 
of  a  verj'  sudden  inspiration,  so  much  so  that  the  Deseret  2fewa  edi- 
torially said :  "  It  would  occasion  some  surprise."  There  had  been  no 
previous  discussion  in  the  press,  nor  among  the  i>eople,  in  relation  to 
such  a  movement,  which  was  conceived  and  carried  through  with  the 
utmost  haste. 

Within  fourteen  days  after  the  call  was  promulgated  delegates  ap- 
pointed to  frame  the  constitntion  had  met  in  convention. 

The  election  of  delegates  to  constitutional  convention  by  means  of 
mass-meetings  does  not  commend  itself  to  persons  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  the  important  duty  of  framing  a  constitution  for  a  sov- 
ereign State  approached  with  care  and  deliberation,  in  accord  with  the 
general  will  of  the  people,  and  under  proper  authority,  with  no  other 
aim  and  purpose  than  to  advance  the  interests  of  all  and  not  of  a  par- 
ticular class. 

The  provision  in  the  constitntion  with  reference  to  polygamy  and  big- 
amy is  as  follows : 

Sec.  12.  Bigamy  and  polygamy  being  considered  incompatible  with  "  a  republican 
form  of  government,"  each  of  them  is  hereby  forbidden  and  declared  a  misdemeanor. 

Any  person  who  shall  violate  this  section  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six 
months  nor  more  than  three  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  This  section  shall 
be  constmed  as  operative  without  the  aid  of  legislation,  and  the  offenses  prohibited 
by  this  sectiou  shall  not  be  barred  by  any  statute  of  limitation  within  three  years 
after  the  commission  of  the  offense ;  nor  shall  the  power  of  pardon  extend  thereto 
until  snch  pardon  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  crime  of  polygamy  is  to  be  a  misdemeanor  (in  every  other  State 
it  is  a  felony),  and  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and 
l>y  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  three  years,  whereas,  un- 
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der  the  federal  law  the  fiiue  is  fixed  at  a  sam  uot  exceeding  $500  and 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years. 

Under  the  Federal  law  polygamists  are  denied  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  hold  oflBce,  but  under  this  proposed  constitution  persons  who  have 
committed,  or  who  shall  hereafter  commit,  the  crime  of  polygamy, 
and  all  such  as  continue  to  live  in  that  crime,  will  be  invested  with  the 
fall  rights  of  citizenship.  Under  the  Federal  law  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion is  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $300  and  by  imprisooment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  six  months;  under  the  proposed  State  tbia  of- 
fense, which  perpetuates  the  evils  Of  polygamy  against  society  and  poB- 
terity,  is  to  go  unpunished. 

The  legislature  of  the  proposed  State  is  shorn  of  its  power  to  raise 
the  grade  of  the  crime  to  that  of  felony,  or  to  annex  any  disqualification 
on  conviction,  while  it  is  left  free  to  promote  polygamy  by  providing 
through  ihheritance  and  by  means  of  the  wills  for  the  maintenance  of 
polygamous  households,  and  to  deny  the  legal  wife  the  right  of  dower, 
or  other  rights,  as  heretofore. 

The  provisions  for  amendments  to  the  proposed  constitution  only  by 
the  consent  of  Congress,  and  for  pardon  of  convicted  polygamists  only 
by  approval  of  the  President,  are  incongruous  and  futile  and  need  not 
be  considered.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  they  are  open  to  the  criticism  that 
if  a  community  can  not  be  trusted  to  amend  a  constitution  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  powers  of  a  State  under  any 
form  of  constitntion.  And  if  it  can  not  be  trusted  to  deal  with  those 
who  have  violated  its  laws,  it  shonld  not  have  the  control  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws. 

If  Utah  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  the  following 
results  would  follow,  viz :  There  would  .be  an  immediate  cessation  of  all 
further  prosecutions  for  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  under  laws 
of  Congress.  Fo  prosecution  for  polygamy  would  ever  take  place  in 
the  State  nntil  the  ruling  power  in  tlie  State  chose  to  do  what  they  now 
arraign  the  Government  for — "  Persecute  "  for  a  crime  which  is  '*  an  es- 
sential part  of  their  religion."  This  claim  has  been  set  forth  in  a  formal 
way,  which  has  made  it  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  whole  Mormon 
population  of  Utah.  At  a  general  conference  held  at  Logan  April  6, 
1885,  a  resolution  was  adopted  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  pro- 
test and  address  to  the  President  and  people  of  the  United  States.  Such 
address  was  adopted  at  a  mass-meeting  held  May  2, 1885,  at  which  the 
Hon.  John  T.  Caine,  Delegate  from  the  Territory,  presided,  and  who  was 
.  deputed  as  the  agent  to  present  the  same.  In  that  document  is  formirilf 
proclaimed : 

As  to  leligioas  faith,  it  is  based  upon  evidence  wjiich  to  oar  minds  is  conclosiTc; 
convictions  not  to  be  destroyed  by  legislative  ensctmenta  or  jadicial  decisions ;  Ume 
may  enslave  tbe  body,  but  it  can  not  convince  the  mind.  To  yield  at  the  demand  ol 
the  legislator  or  jndge  tbe  rights  of  conscience  wonld  prove  ns  recreant  to  every  dot; 
we  owe  to  Ood  and  man.  Among  the  principles  of  oar  religion  is  that  of  immediate 
revelation  from  God;  one  of  the  doctrines  so  revealed  is  celestial  or  plnral  marriage, 
for  which  ostensibly  we  are  stigmatized  and  h  ated.  This  is  a  vital  part  of  our  religion, 
the  decision  of  courts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  mention  that  Mr.  Caine,  who  bore  so 
prominent  a  part  in  tbe  adoption  and  promulgation  of  the  address  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  made,  was  also  the  president  of  tbe  conven- 
tion which  adopted  tbe  proposed  State  constitution. 

Under  the  proposed  constitution  no  disqualification  would  follow  tbe 
commission  of  those  crimes ;  the  right  of  voting  would  be  fully  accorded 
to  the  ruling  class  now  disfranchised.  No  prosecution  wonld  ever  tabe 
place  for  continuing  that  crime  by  living  in  unlawful  cohabitation  and 
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uiultiplyiug  itii  fruits  to  the  degradation  of  i)osterity.  The  right  of 
dower  created  by  Congress  would  be  swept  away;  the  Utah  policy  has 
ever  been  to  deny  that  right  to  the  legal  wife,  and  make  her  rights  de- 
pend upon  the  testamentary  disposition  of  her  husband.  The  rights  of 
the  minority  population  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  majority  who 
regard  them  as  intruders  and  who  hare  always  used  political  power  in  a 
clannish  spirit.  In  illustration  of  their  spirit  in  such  matters  a  state- 
ment of  their  course  in  the  election  of  ofBicers  for  the  Deseret  University 
and  Territorial  Insane  Asylum  will  snf&ce.  The  university  was  incor- 
porated when  the  Territory  w&a  first  organized,  and  although  some 
fifteen  officers,  chancellor  and  regents,  are  elected  biennially  to  manage 
this  educational  institution,  which  receives  support  from  the  Territorial 
treasury^  not  one  representative  of  the  minority  has  ever  been  elected. 
For  the  insane  asylum,  built  by  an  appropriation  from  the  Territorial 
treasury,  a  certain  number  of  directors  are  elected  bienniaJly,  but  the 
minority  hate  never  been  accorded  a  representative,  a  privilege  and  a 
right  which  is  recognized  in  every  other  Territory  or  State.  Further, 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the  minority  have  a  majority  in  two  of  the  five 
organized  precincts,  the;^re  denied  any  representation  in  the  city  coun- 
cils, by  reason  of  an  election  law  which  requires  all  the  city  officers  to  be 
elected  on  a  common  ticket. 

The  Mormon  people  cannot  be  called  hypocrites.  They  boldly  pro- 
claim their  religions  belief  to  all  the  world.  Until  that  belief  shall  be 
changed,  if  they  be  true  to  their  creed,  polygamy  with  its  kindred 
evils  will  be  fostered  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The  leaders  of 
the  church  will  probably  do  in  the  future  what  they  have  done  in  the 
past.  They  do  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Government  to  call 
upon  them  for  any  support  in  its  contest  with  polygamy,  but  they  do 
recognize  the  divine  command  to  encourage  polygamy.  The  attitude, 
purpose,  and  determination  of  the  church  in  this  respect  has  been  fully 
developed.  In  the  case  of  W.  W.  Taylor,  son  of  John  Taylor,  who  died 
a  few  years  ago,  it  was  acknowledged  after  his  death  that  he  was  a  po- 
lygamist  and  yet  be  held  a  responsible  office  under  the  city  government 
of  Salt  Lake  City  ap  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Another  case  was  that 
of  Joseph  H.  Dean.  He  was  elected  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
city  council  of  Salt  Lake.  While  in  office  it  was  learned  that  he  was, 
and  had  been  a  polygamist  for  over  three  years.  The  leaders  of  the 
church  had  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  these  men  were  disqualified 
from  holding  office  under  the  Federal  law,  yet  they  acquiesced  in  their 
unlawful  occupancy  of  public  offices.  We  have  learned  of  similar  cases 
in  the  more  remote  counties.  The  non-polygamist  Mormons  were  also 
aware  that  the  men  referred  to  were  polygamists,  and  their  course  has 
been  in  harmony  with  that  of  their  leiaders,  as  it  will  probably  always 
be.  During  the  period  in  which  the  Government  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  ofi'enders,  they  have  unitedly  refused  to  extend 
any  aid,  but  have  denounced  the  prosecutions  as  persecution. 

For  these  reasons  the  Commission  has  been  led  to  fear  that  the  pro- 
vision in  the  proposed  constitution  making  polygamy  a  misdemeanor 
was  not  adopted,  nor  the  action  taken  with  any  purpose  to  suppress 
X>olygamy ;  that  it  does  not  indicate  an  abandonment  by  the  people  of 
Utah  in  the  manner  which  is  demanded  by  the  will  of  the  American 
people,  as  expressed  in  their  national  law ;  that  the  late  movement  for 
statehood  was  the  ofTspring  of  necessity,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  es- 
caping from  the  toils  which  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Goverument  and 
the  energetic  course  of  the  Federal  officers  had  wound  around  them. 
Bealizing  that  they  could  expect  no  aid  not  comfort  ftom  the  national 
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admiuistratiou,  aud  actaated  by  a  determiuation  not  to  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  national  laws  where  they  forbid  crimes  licensed  by  their 
creed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  in  Utah  should  resort  to 
some  expedient  to  get  relief  firom  their  dilemma.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts  it  is  evident  that  the  relief  sought  for  is  expected  in  statehood, 
and  that  this  expedient  is,  in  the  case  of  Utah,  inspired  by  more  than 
the  usual  motives  operating  in  other  communities,  which  are  composed 
of  homogeneous  American  population  in  accord  with  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  country. 

The  presentation  of  the  proposed  application  for  statehood  will  de- 
mand the  consideration  of  the  question  by  Congress  whether  the  coarse 
of  the  dominant  majority  in  Utah,  in  the  use  of  delegated  powers  in  a 
Territorial  condition,  has  been  such  as  to  induce  Congress  to  withdraw 
certain  of  yiese  powers  untU  the  perpetuated  evils  should  be  corrected 
(which  has  not  been  done). 

If  Utah,  as  a  Territory,  has  refused  to  recognize  the  force  and  validity 
of  national  laws,  and  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  can  it  be  reason- 
ably expected  as  a  State  it  will  do  so  f  Can  it  be  reasonably  expected 
that  crimes  and  evils  which  the  Oovernment  has  failed  to  suppress  with 
its  supervision  over  a  Territorial  government  will  be  suppressed  in  a 
State  ruled  by  the  mtgority  which  now  maintains  and  propagates  these 
crimes  and  evils  as  "  an  essential  part  of  their  religion  t " 

It  is  submitted  if  it  would  not  be  wise  to  continue  a  Territorial  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  National  Government  could  continue  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  these  evils  until  they  should  be  eradicated,  even  if  it  should 
be  necessary,  as  suggested  in  former  reports  (1884-'85),  to  take  all  po- 
litical power  from  those  who  have  not  sufficient  allegiance  to  recognize 
the  vaUdity  of  national  laws  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  and  that  no 
harmony  in  the  Union  could  be  maintained  with  a  State  ruled  by  a 
creed  which  claims  all  governments  but  its  own  to  be  illegal,  and  clums 
a  "  separate  pojitical  destiny  and  ultimate  temporal  dominion  by  di- 
vine right." 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  Utah  should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  Union  untU  such  time  as  the  Mormon  people  shall  manifest  by 
their  future  acts  that  they  have  abandoned  polygamy  in  good  fiuth,  and 
not  then  until  an  amendment  shall  have  been  made  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  practice  of  polygamy. 

We  append  to  this  report  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  Churches  of  Utah. 

POLYGAMOXIS  MABEIAGES. 

The  names  of  sixty-seven  men  have  been  reported  to  the  Commission 
who  have  entered  into  polygamy  during  the  year  ending  Jane,  1887. 
This  information  has  been  requested  of  all  registrars.  The  nnmba 
given  has  been  reported  by  non-Mormons,  there  being  no  instance  in 
which  has  a  name  been  reported  by  a  Mormon  registrar.  The  law  im- 
poses upon  the  Commission  the  duty  of  appointing  proper  persons  to 
perform  the  important  duty  of  registering  voters,  and  it  has  been  the 
uniform  policy  of  the  Commission  in  filling  these  offices  to  select  men, 
whenever  they  could  be  found,  who  were  in  open  and  avowed  sympa- 
thy with  the  law  under  which  they  were  acting.  The  necessity  for  this 
is  apparent.  The  registration  officers  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  lists  of  voters  at  the  annual  registration  in  Hay  and 
June,  and  the  biennial  registrations  in  September,  the  names  of  saeb 
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persons  as  h^ve  entered  into  polygamy.  Under  the  Utah  law  the  reg- 
istry list  continnes  firum  year  to  ^ear,  only  a  revision  is  made  by  the 
registrar;  therefore,  unless  he  is  disposed  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  disfranchises  polygamists,  this  vital  prin- 
cipal of  the  law  may  be  atterly  disregarded. 

LEGISLATIVE  APPOBTIONMENT. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3, 1887,  the  governor,  Utah  Commission,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Territory  were  appointed  a  board  to  reapportion 
the  Territory  for  legislative  representation.  The  board  met  and  organ- 
ized, and,  after  carehil  consideration,  reapportioned  the  Territory  into 
twenty-foar  representative  and  twelve  council  districts,  and  under 
which  the  present  legislative  assembly  was  elected. 

BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Commission  was  first  organized  in  the  summer  of  1882.  Its  first 
duty  was  to  adjust  the  local  laws  to  the  act  of  Congress,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  forconducting  Jhe  registration 
and  the  elections.  Under  its  supervision  a  new  registration  was  made 
in  1882  and  again  in  1887,  undbr  the  Edmunds-Tucker  act. 

Annual  revisions  were  also  made  in  1883, 1884, 1885,  and  1886.  No 
person  living  in  the  practice  of  polygamy  was  allowed  to  register  or  to 
vote,  and  we  believe  that  in  this  respect  the  purpose  of  the  law  has  been 
thoroughly  and  effectually  accomplished.  The  total  registration  in  1 882 
was  33,266 ;  in  1883, 37,062 ;  in  1884,  41,858 ;  in  1885,  43,646;  in  1886, 
45,375.  The  registration  of  1887,  under  the  operation  of  the  test  oath, 
was  20,790.  The  elimination  of  the  female  vote  will  largely  account  for 
the  difference,  and  there  was  a  considerable  percentage  of  voters  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act.  Of  these  the  larger 
proportion  were  probably  non-Mormons. 

The  Commission  iu  its  previous  reports,  made  since  1882,  has  made 
the  following  recommendatious,  which,  in  its  opinion,  were  needed  to 
give  force  and  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  it  was 
created : 

1.  The  enactment  of  a  marriage  law. 

2.  Making  the  firat,  or  legal,  wife  a  competent  witness  in  prosecutions 
for  polygamy. 

3.  Bestoring  to  the  first  or  legal  wife  the  right  of  dower  as  at  com- 
mon law,  or  other  interest  in  the  real  estate,  as  provided  in  the  statutes 
of  many  of  the  States. 

4.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  fund,  to  be  famished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  proper  legal  authorities  in  the  Territory. 

5.  The  conferring  upon  the  United  States  commissioners  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  civil  and  criminal  matters. 

6.  Tbeappointmentof  theTerritorial  auditor,  treasurer, commissioners 
to  locate  university  lands,  of  the  probate  judges,  county  clerks,  c«unty 
selectmen,  county  assessors  and  collectors,  and  connty  superintendents 
of  district  schools,  by  the  governor  of  the  Territtfry,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  Commission. 

7.  Authorizing  the  selection  of  jurors  by  open  venire,  especially  in 
cases  prosecuted  by  the  United  States. 

8.  Giving  to  the  district  courts  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  of  polygamy 
wherever  in  the  Territory  the  crime  may  have  been  committed. 
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9.  That  the  Territorial  conrts  in  United  States  cases  be  invested  with 
a  power  coextensive  with  that  possessed  by  the  United  States  circuit 
and  district  courts  in  the  States,  in  the  matter  of  contempt  and  the 
panishment  thereof. 

10.  That  prosecutions  for  polygamy  be  e;Eempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  general  limitation  laws. 

11.  Anthorizing  the  process  of  sabpoena  in  all  cases  prosecoted  by 
the  United  States,  to  ran  &om  the  Territorial  coorts  into  any  other  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States. 

12.  That  provision  be  made  for  binding  over  witnesses  on  the  part  of 
the  Govemraent  in  all  United  States  cases  to  appear  and  testify  at  tlie 
trial. 

13.  That  when  a  continnance  is  granted  opou  motion  of  the  defend-  - 
ant,  provision  should  be  made  for  teking  deposition  of  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  the  defendant  to  be  confironted  with  the  wit- 

•  ness  and  to  cross-examine.  The  deposition  to  be  used  in  case  of  death, 
absence  from  the  Territory,  or  of  the  concealment  of  witness  so  as  to 
elnde  process  of  subpoena. 

14.  That  it  be  made  a  penal  offense  for  any  woman  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  relation  with  a  man  knowing  him  to  have  a  wife  living  and 
nndivorced.  This  should  be  coupled  with  a  provision  that  in  oasee 
where  the  polygamous  wife  is  called  as  a  witness  in  any  prosecution  for 
polygamy  against  her  husband,  her  testimony  could  not  be  used  in  any 
future  prosecution  against  her,  with  a  like  provision  as  to  the  hnsband. 

15.  That  the  term  of  imprisonment  for  unlawful  cohabitation  fixed  by 
section  2  of  the  act  of  1882  be  extended  to  at  least  two  years  for  the 
first  and  three  years  for  the  second  offense. 

IS.  That  all  persons  be  excluded  by  law  from  making  a  location  <» 
settlement  npon  any  part  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  who  shsJl  re- 
fhse  on  demand  to  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  before  the  proper  offloo' 
of  the  land  ofSce  in  which  his  or  her  application  is  made,  that  he  (if  a 
man)  does  not  cohabit  with  more  than  one  woman  in  the  marriage  re- 
lation, and  that  he  will  obey  and  support  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  bigamy  and  polygamy,  or  (if  a  woman)  that  she  does 
not  cohabit  with  a  man  having  more  than  one  living  and  nndivorced 
wife,  and  that  she  will  obey  and  support  the  laws  of  theUnited  States 
in  relation  to  bigamy  and  polygamy. 

17.  That  the  laws  with  reference  to  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and 
the  importation  of  contract  laborers,  paupers,  and  criminals  be  ao 
amended  as  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  persons  claiming  that  their 
religion  teaches  and  justifies  the  crime  of  polygamy,  as  this  woold  cot 
off  the  chief  source  of  supply  to  the  Mormon  church. 

18.  A  suggestion  in  favor  of  a  constitntional  amendment  prohibiting 
polygamy. 

Of  these  recommendations  the  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  12  have  received  the 
approval  of  Congress  and  are  now  part  of  the  statute  law. 

We  again  respectfully  recommend  to  the  attention  of  Congress  all  of 
the  above  recommendations  which  have  not  yet  received  its  approval. 

The  Commission  recommends  as  a  measure  of  great  importance  the 
passage  of  a  law  conferring  upon  the  governor  of  the  Territory  t^e  au- 
thority to  appoint  the  following  county  officers:  Selectmen,  clerks, 
assessors,  recorders,  and  superintendents  of  district  schools.  This  will 
place  the  control  of  county  affairs,  including  the  assessment  of  property 
(but  not  the  collection  of  revenue)  and  the  supervision  of  the  poblie 
schools,  in  the  hands  of  persons  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  tlie 
Government  to  extirpate  polygamy.  ^  It  will  also  strengthen  the  ele- 
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ment  in  the  different  counties  which  is  disposed  to  assist  the  Federal 
officers  in  their  efforts  to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws.  We  also  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  an  act  creating  a  board,  to  consist  of  the  governor, 
Utah  Commission,  and  Territorial  secretary,  to  apportion  Salt  Lake  City 
into  aldermanic  and  coancil  districts.  Under  the  present  law  these 
officers  are  elected  on  a  common  ticket,  thus  denying  the  principle  of 
precinct  or  ward  representation  which  obtains  in  other  towns  and  cities. 

The  non-Mormon  citizens  of  the  Territory,  acting  through  their  polit- 
ical organizations.  Democratic,  Bepublican,  and  Liberal,  have  repeat- 
edly given  expression  to  the  opinion  that  the  solution  of  the  Mormon 
problem  will  be  speedily  and  effectually  accomplished  by  creating  a 
legislative  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  to  be  con- 
finned  by  the  Senate.  In  support  of  their  position  they  urge  the  follow- 
ing reasons :  That  a  republican  form  of  government  has  no  existence 
in  Utah,  the  chorch  being  supreme  over  all ;  that  until  the  political 
power  of  the  Mormon  church  is  destroyed,  the  majority  will  not  yield  a 
full  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  only  by  providing  a  new  code  of  laws 
can  they  be  compelled  to  do  so ;  that  common  prudence  suggests  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  taking  from  the  Mormon  church  the  power  to 
control  in  political  matters ;  that  this  object  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  providing  an  agency  which  is  in  accord  with  the  pnrposes  and  will 
of  the  National  Government ;  that  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Terri- 
tory has  always  been  the  creature  of  the  church,  and  during  its  thirty- 
six  years  of  existence  has  made  a  record  which  is  impressive  by  its  si- 
lence with  respect  to  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  the  Government  had 
the  right  to  expect ;  that  such  an  agency  would  relieve  Congress  from 
the  cousideraitlon  of  the  affairs  of  Utah ;  that  Congress  having  the  right 
to  legislate  directly  for  the  Territories,  which  right  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  ought  to,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Territory,  follow  the  precedents  established 
in  the  case  of  Louisiana  and  of  Florida,  and  grant  a  commission;  that 
such  action  will  result  in  bringing  Utah  into  harmony  with  the  other 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union. 

In  conclnsion  we  respectfully  submit  that  in  our  opinion  the  results 
which  have  followed  from  the  passage  of  the  Edmunds  act  have  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  Territory.  It  has  provided  a  fair,  honest,  and 
orderly  system  of  elections,  and  it  is  universally  conceded  by  Mormon 
and  non-Mormon  that  there  has  been  no  charge  nor  even  rumor  of  fraud 
in  connection  with  the  registration  of  voters  and  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions since  the  Commission  first  commenced  its  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  L.  GODFEBY. 
A.  B.  WlLI/IAMS. 

Abthtjb  L.  Thomas. 
Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lahab, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  September  30, 1887. 
Commissioners  Carlton  and  McClemand,  dissenting  to  many  of  the 
views  set  forth  above,  do  not  sign  this  report. 
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Be$oJr.tU»u  adopted  at  (A«  general  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Utak,  MM  «l 
Mount  Pleasant,  Utah,  August  8,  1887. 

STATE  OF  AFFAIBS  IN  UTAH. 

EiMsh  year  deyelops  new  features  in  this  field,  which  call  for  intense  watchfuIneM 
on  the  part  of  all  who  are  loyal  to  the  nation  and  its  laws,  and  to  the  advanoemeot 
of  onr  Christian  civilizatioD  in  this  Territory,  and  which  demand  the  ontspoken  aen- 
timents  and  efforts  of  all  Christian  organizations  in  meeting  the  spirit  of  antiohrist 
leigning  here. 

We  therefore  take  as  the  keynote  of  onr  work  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "They 
that  love  the  Lord  hate  evil." 

We  declare  in  favor  of  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  the  prosecution  of 
all  offenders  as  necessary  to  the  eradication  of  the  evils  dominant  here. 

We  enter  onr  nngnalilled  protest  against  the  efforts  now  heing  made  by  the  Mormons 
to  secnre  statehood  for  Utah,  believing  the  proposed  constitution  to  be  a  well  devised 
instrument  to  blind  the  people  of  this  nation  to  the  real  object  in  view,  via :  The 
perpetuation  of  the  evil  itself. 

This  constitntion  was  framed  by  a  convention  of  delegates  appointed  by  mass 
meetings  composed  exclnsively  of  Mormons.  All  the  delegates  were  Mormons,  and 
their  action  was  entirely  without  the  sanction  or  co-operation  of  the  non-Mormon 
part  of  onr  popnlation,  and  therefore  was  not  in  harmony  with  our  repablieao 
ideals  of  representative  action. 

It  being  trne  that  the  Mormon  community  still  hold  to  the  divinity  of  polygamy, 
and  also  still  claim  that  all  laws  enacted  by  Congress  for  its  Buppresvion  are  onooD- 
stitutional ;  we,  therefore,  insist  that  the  action  to  secure  statehood  is  inoonsistent, 
and  should  be  met  by  a  strong  and  united  opposition  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  their  representatives  in  the  national  Congress.  We  urge  upon  oar 
churches  in  the  east  to  raise  their  voices  against  this  new  feature  of  Mormon  da- 
plioity. 

Appeal  to  PrethiiteriaH  Church,  from  the  Presbytery  of   Utah,  in  session  at  MmtOL 

August  ili,\fa. 

Affairs  have  reached  a  crisis  in  Utah.  After  years  of  defiance  and  detennined 
evasion  of  the  laws,  a  very  plausible  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Marmon 
leaders.  A  constitutional  convention  has  been  called,  a  constitution  has  been  firamed 
and  submitted  to  the  Mormon  people  and  adopted  by  them.  In  this  oonstitiition  is 
a  clause  making  polygamy  a  cnme,  to  be  pnnisbed  by  fine  and  imprisonmout. 

This  is  the  pretext  by  which  they  hope  to  deceive  Congress,  and  to  gain  admiMMa 
as  a  State.  Professing  to  give  up  this  objectionable  feature  of  their  religion,  vis: 
polygamy,  they  now  ask  for  statehood. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  facts,  which  will  fully  indicate  the  pnrpoae  of 
such  action : . 

(1)  The  so-called  revelation  on  polygamy  stands  yet  unrepealed  by  any  anthority 
from  the  church ;  it  is  therefore  as  binding  as  ever  upon  the  whole  Mormon  people. 

(2)  Up  to  the  very  meeting  of  this  constitntional  convention,  men  brought  befon 
the  courts  refused  to  obey  the  laws  against  polygamy,  and  are  yet  being  arrested  fii 
the  same  crime,  and  yet  refusing  to  obey. 

(3)  Up  to  the  present  day  any  Mormon  who  promises  to  obey  the  laws  against  po- 
lygamy is  considered  a  traitor  to  his  religion,  and  is  treated  as  such. 

(4)  This  movement  for  statehood  is  altogether  a  Mormon  movement.  The  OentUta 
have  taken  no  part  in  it,  and  are  now  a  unit  against  it. 
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(5)  The  Mormon  people  are  as  firm  believers  in  polygamy  to-duy  as  tbey  ever  have 
been,  and  they  have  no  dispositioD  to  giveit  ap  ;  bat,  tlu-ougb  a  strange  policy  re- 
cently adopted,  they  have  made  the  sacred  tenet  of  iheir  religion  a  crime,  whilst  yet 
believing  in  its  divine  origin. 

la  view  of  these  facts  we,  in  common  with  other  loyal  citizens  of  Utah,  do  most 
earnestly  protest  against  this  whole  movement,  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Becanse  there  is  no  sincerity  in  it.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  as  who  are  here, 
and  admitted  to  be  snch  by  many  Mormons,  that  the  real  intention  is  not  to  abolish 
polygamy,  bat  to  obtain  statehood,  get  entire  control  of  affitirs  in- Utah,  and  thus 
defeat  the  exeoation  of  the  laws ;  for  with  Mormon  jndges,  officers,  and  Jnrors  no  law 
against  polygamy  wonld  be  enforced.  Hence,  this  constitational  clause  against 
polygamy  is  only  a  blind. 

(2)  Becanse  it  wonld  leave  the  power  of  the  priesthood  untouched.  The  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  to  whom  absolute  obedience  is  pledged  on  the  part  of  the  people 
would  only  be  intrenched  in  their  present  stronghold. 

(3)  Becanse  it  woold .  be  a  death-blow  aimed  at  oar  American  homes ;  it  would 
check  our  Christiab  work,  and  give  up  forever  this  entire  Territory  to  Mormon  rule 
and  policy. 

(4)  Because  tb«  wkoim  scheme  maans  treason  agaiast  the  Government  and  its  laws. 
We  therefore  call  upon  ministers  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  North 

and  Sontb,  to  raise  their  voices  in  protest  against  this  religio-political  chicanery. 

INT  87  V  2 86 
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MINORITY  REPORT. 


Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  September  29, 1887. 

Sm :  Goncnrring  in  part  in  the  majority  report  of  car  associates,  bat 
dissenting  from  it  in  other  part,  particularly  as  regards  its  geimal 
aoimas  and  tone  and  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  theological  discus- 
sion into  a  secular  document,  we  deem  it  advisable,  in  order  to  a  clear 
and  distinct  expi-ession  of  onr  views,  to  submit  this,  our  separate  report 

Omitting  the  details  of  the  Commission's  mode  of  procedure,  which 
bare  been  heretofore  set  forth,  we  proceed  at  once  to  such  matters  as 
are  more  interesting  to  the  Governmeat  and  the  public. 

At  the  election  held  on  the  3d  of  I:^ovember  last  for  Delegate  to  the 
Fiftfeth  Congress,  John  T.  Gaine  (Mormon)  was  elected  by  the  following 
vote:  Caine,  19,606:  William  M.  Perry.  2,810;  William  H.  Dixon,  34; 
scattering,  34 ;  total,  22,483.  At  this  election  the  women  voted  under 
the  Territorial  law,  which  has  since  been  repealed  by  Congress  (March 
3, 1887). 

Early  in  February  of  the  present  year  the  Commission  reassembled 
in  Salt  Lake  City  and  prepared  for  certain  municipal  elections  to  be 
held  in  the  spring. 

The  supplemental  act  of  March  3, 1887,  materially  changed  the  law 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  and  office-holders ;  and  the  Oommission 
in  pursuance  of  onr  former  usage  in  like  cases  issued  a  "  drcnlar  for 
the  information  of  registration  officers,"  which  was  transmitted  to  them 
throughout  theTerritory,  the  qualifications  of  voters  being  thus  set  forth: 

(1)  No  polygamiiit,  bif^amist,  or  any  person  cohabiting  with  more  than  one  womaat 
shall  b«  entitled  to  register  or  vote  at  any  election  in  this  Territory ;  nor  any  penoo 
who  has  been  convicted  or  the  crime  of  incest,  unlawful  cohabitation,  adultery,  for- 
nication, bigamy,  or  polygamy ;  nor  any  person  who  aosociates  or  cohabits  polygam- 
onsly  with  persons  of  the  other  sex ;  nor  can  any  person  register  or  yote  who  bias  not 
taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  March  3, 1867 ;  nur  can  any  woman  register  or  TOte. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  above  specifications  include  all  the  dia- 
abilities  to  which  electors  are  subject  nnderthe  laws  of  Congress,  and  that  notminioos 
.  which  they  may  entertain  upon  questions  of  religions  or  chuTbh  polity  aboola  be  the 
subject  of  inquiry  or  exclnsion  of  any  elector. 

The  oath  proposed  as  a  condition  for  the  registration  of  voters,  fol- 
lowing the  language  of  the  act  of  Congress  as  closely  as  possible,  was 
formulated  as  follows: 

Tebbitory  of  Utah, 

County  of ; 

I, ,  being  duly  sworn  [or  atSrmed],  depose  and  say  that  I  am  over  twa>ty-«De 

years  of  age ;  that  I  have  resided  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  six  months  laat  passed, 
and  in  this  precinct  for  one  month  immediately  piecedinjg  the  date  hereof;  Md  that 
I  sm  a  native-born  [or  naturalized,  as  the  case  may  be]  citizen  of  the  United  States ; 
tbat  m^  fnl)  name  is ;  that  J  am year?  of  i^e ;  th^t  my  plaoe  of  busiaeai 
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is  ;  tbati  am  a  [single  or]  uarried  man  ;  that  tbe  name  of  my  lawful  wife  la 

:  and  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  will  faitb- 

fally  obey  tbe  laws  thereof,  and  especially  will  obey  tbe  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  22,  1882,  entitled  "An  act  to  ameni  leetion  5352  of  the  Sevited  Statutes  of  the 
United  Slaits  in  reference  to  higamy  and  for-  other  pnrpoact,"  and  that  I  will  also  obey 
tbe  act  of  Congress  of  March  :<,  18d7,  entitled :  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act 
to  amend  eecUon  5332  of  the  Beviaed  Statutes  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  bigamy 
and  for  other-purpose*,'  approved  March  22Kd,  1882,"  In  respect  of  the  crimes  in  said  act 
defined  and  forbidden,  and  that  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  or  abet,  counsel 
or  advise  any  other  person  to  commit  any  of  said  crimes  defined  by  acts  of  Congress, 
as  polygamy,  bigamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adaltery,  and  fornication. 

Although  the  person  applying  to  have  his  name  registered  as  a  voter  may  have 
made  the  foregoing  oath,  ^Ct  if  tbe  registrar  shall,  for  reasonable  or  probable  cause, 
beli^Te  that  the  applicant  is  then,  in  fact,  a  bigamist,  polygamist,  or  living  in  nnlaw- 
fkil  cohabitation,  or  associating  or  cohabiting  polygamously  with  persons  of  the  otber 
sex,  or  has  been  convicted  of  bigamy,  polygamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  ad- 
ultery, or  fornication,. in  onr  opinion,  the  registrar  may  require  tbe  applicant  to  make 
the  following  additional  affidavit : 

Tbbbitobt  of  Utah, 

County  of ; 

.  I ,  further  swear  [or  affirm]  that  I  am  not  a  bigamist,  polygamist,  or  living  in 

unlawful  cohabitation,  or  associating  or  cohabitating  polygamoosly  with  persons 
of  the  other  sex ;  and  that  I  have  not  been  convicted  of  tbe  crime  of  bigamy,  polyg- 
amy, unlawful  cohabitation,  incest,  adultery,  or  fornication. 

Soon  after  tbe  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3  it  was  a  common  be- 
lief among  tbe  Gentiles  that  the  Mormons,  generally,  wonld  not  take 
tbe  oath ;  bnt  it  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  general  dispo- 
sition among  them  to  take  it.  Thereupon  the  Commission  was  waited 
on  by  a  committee  representing  the  "  Liberals  "  or  "  Gentiles,"  request- 
ing a  modification  of  tbe  oath  by  interpolating  certain  expletives  and 
amplifications.  The  Commission  unanimously  declined  to  accede  to 
this  request,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  a  written  communication.  (See 
Appendix,  I.) 

Qnite  a  number  of  the  Mormons,  as  well  as  the  non -Mormons,  de- 
clined to  take  the  oath ;  the  latter,  as  we  were  officially  informed,  ob- 
jecting to  the  clause  concerning  adultery  and  fornication. 

The  general  result  of  the  election  of  August  1  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: Of  the  36  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  the  Mormons 
eh^ted  31  and  the  Gentiles  5.  Of  the  Territorial,  county,  and  precinct 
officers,  a  large  majority  of  those  elected  are  Mormons,  none  of  whom, 
however,  are  living  in  polygamy.    * 

In  former  official  reports  tbe  Commission  several  times  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  laws  of  Congress,  in  connection  with  otber  influences, 
were  "  setting  strongly  in  the  direction  of  reform  "  in  Utah  ;  and  that 
at  no  distant  day  '<  this  relic  of  Asiatic  barbarism  (polygamy)  would  be 
swept  firom  the  land."  We  have  predicted  from  the  beginning  that  tbe 
legal  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  monogamous  Mormons  against  the 
polygamists  would  sooneror  later  be  attended  with  good  results.  Early 
in  the  present  year  we  thought  we  discerned  a  disposition  among  the 
Mormons  to  give  up  the  practice  of  polygamy ;  and  we  wish  to  sidd 
that  we  have  used  our  official  and  personal  influence  to  induce  the  Mor- 
mons to  take  such  a  step. 

Early  in  June  of  the  present  year  we  were  gratified  to  learn  that  a 
general  movement  for  the  abrogation  of  polygamy  was  taking  an  or- 
ganized form.  The  central  committee  of  the  "  People's  (Mormon)  party" 
published  a  call  in  the  newspapers  for  mass  meetings  of  the  legal 
voters  to  be  held  in  all  tbe  counties  of  tbe  Territory,  to  select  delegates 
.  to  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  June  30, 1887,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  a  State  constitution,  and  inviting  all  parties  in  the 
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Territory  to  participate  la  those  meetings.  The  other  political  parties 
Id  the  Territory  declined  to  participate  in  the  movement. 

The  conveintion,  with  delegates  from  all  or  nearly  all  the  coanties  in 
the  Territory,  met  at  the  time  and  place  designated  and  remained  in 
session  over  a  week.  During  their  session  the  Commission  received  a 
communication  from  them  requesting  us  to  take  charge  of  the  electioD 
for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  proposed  constitation  by  the  legal 
voters,  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  August  L 

The  Commission  responded  by  disclaiming  any  express  legal  author- 
ity to  take  any  official  action  in  the  premises,  "  but  considering  the  faet 
as  represented,  that  said  proposed  constitution  would  contain  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  institution  and  practice  of  polygamy,  as  well  as  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  union  of  church  and  state— the  suppression  of  polygamy 
being  contemplated  by  the  acts  of  Congress  nnder  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  acting,''  we  expressed  a  willingness  "  to  recommend  to  the 
judges  of  election  that  they  might  receive  all  the  ballots  which  should 
be  cast  by  the  qualified  voters  on  said  proposition,  and  deposit  the  same 
in  separate  boxes  to  be  provided  by  the  convention ;  and  to  can\-a88 
and  make  return  of  the  same  to  such  authority  as  the  convention  should 
provide." 

This  recommendation  was  printed  in  the  form  of  a 'resolution  and 
sent  by  the  Commission  to  the  judges  of  election  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, prefaced  with  the  following  preamble : 

Whereas  the  prohibition  of  polygamy  is  the  paramoont  object  of  the  special  legis- 
lation of  Congress  as  applicable  to  Utah,  we  aie  of  the  opinion  that  when  Uie  great 
body  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  Territory  manifest  a  disposition  to  place  themselves  on 
record  against  polygamy,  in  howsoever  an  informal  manner,  they  ooght  to  be  en- 
couraged therein,  the  object  of  the  Qovernment  being  not  to  destroy  bat  to  reform 
the  Mormon  people. 

The  convention  concluded  not  to  furnish  the  separate  ballotrboxee, 
but  to  rely  on  the  judges  of  election,  or  some  of  them,  to  count  the  votes 
anA  make  return  of  the  election  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution.  This  was  done  in  nearly  all  the  voting  precincts, 
and  the  result  was : 

Votes. 

For  the  constitution 13,196 

Against  the  constitution .' £01 

But  few  of  the  Gentiles  voted  on  this  proposition,  and  of  the  504  nega- 
tive votes  probably  about  one-half  were  cast  by  Mormons.  The  total 
vote  for  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  was  about  16,500,  of  which 
the  Gentiles  cast  about  3,500;  so  it  appears  that  about  95  per  cent,  of 
the  Mormon  voters  cast  their  ballots  for  the  constitution. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  state  that,  in  such  action  as  the  Ck>m- 
mission  has  taken  in  regard  to  the  vote  on  this  question,  we  expressly 
disclaim  any  purpose  of  interfering  in  the  question  of  statehood  for  Utah. 
But  certainly,  whether  that  Territory  shall  be  admitted  early,  late,  or 
never,  a  strong  advanced  position  is  gained  when  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  induced,  either  in  a  regular  or  informal  and  unosnal  man- 
ner, to  place  themselves  on  record  in  opposition  to  polygamy. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  "State  of  Utah" 
upon  the  question  under  consideration  are  the  following : 

Section  3  (of  Article  I).  There  shall  be  no  union  of  chnroh  and  state,  nordiaUao; 
chnreh  dominate  the  state. 

Sec.  12  (of  Art.  XV).  Bigamy*  and  polygamy  being  considered  inoompstible  with  ■ 
"republican  form  of  government,"  each  of  them  is  hereby  forbidden  and  declared  a 
meftflof. 
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Any  person  who  shall  violate  this  section  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  This 
section  shall  be  constmed  as  operative  without  the  aid  of  legislation,  and  the  offenses 
prohibited  by  this  section  shall  not  be  barred  by  any  statute  of  limitation  within  three 
years  after  the  commission  of  the  offense ;  nor  shall  the  power  of  pardon  extend  thereto 
until  such  pardon  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Abt.  XVI. — Amendmentt. 

Section  1.  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  this  constitution,  if  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  shall 
be  entered  on  their  respective  journals,  with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  thereon,  and 
referred  to  the  legislature  then  next  to  be  elected,  and  sfaall  be  published  for  three 
months  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  election,  and  if,  in  the  legislature  next  elected 
as  aforesaid,  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  agreed  to  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  then  it-shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  submit  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  people,  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  prescril>e,  and  if  the  people  shall  approve 
and  ratify  such  amendment  or  amendments,  by  a  m  ajority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting 
thereon,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall  become  a  part  of  the  constitution : 
Provided,  That  section  12  of  Article  XV  shall  not  be  amended,  revised,  or  in  any  way 
changed,  until  any  amendment,  revision,  or  chanse  as  proposed  therein  shall,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  requirements  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  by  Conraress  approved  and  ratified,  and  such 
approval  and  ratification  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
not  so  ratified  and  proclaimed  said  section  shall  remain  perpetual. 

Many  of  the  Gentiles  in  Utah  claim  that  this  anti-polygamy  move- 
ment among  the  Mormons  is  "  all  a  sham."  Bnt  we  do  not  think  so. 
After  carefnl  and  impartial  investigation  and  consideration,  onr  concla- 
sion  is  that,  whatever  may  bo  their  motives,  and  whether  they  are  infla- 
enced  by  choice  or  necessity,  the  generality  of  the  monogamous  Mormons 
(who  are  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Mormon  popalation)  have  de- 
liberately and  wisely  resolved  that  their  highest  earthly  interests,  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  themselves  and  their  posterity,  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  odiam  which  attaches  to  them  throughoat  the  civilized 
world,  demand  that  polygamy  shall  be  abolished. 

The  Mormons  have  been  led  to  believe  that  if  the  practice  of  polygamy 
shall  actually  and  in  good  faith  be  abolished.  Congress  will  no.  farther 
pnrsae  them  with  hostile  legislation,  and  that  their  religions  faith  will 
not  be  the  sabject  of  legal  animadversion  or  discrimination.  If  the 
premises  are  granted  (namely,  the  bona  fide  abrogation  of  polygamy), 
their  conclusion  is  impregnable  upon  well  settled  principles  and  prece- 
dents. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  declared  that — 

Laws  are  made  for  the  government  of  action*,  and  while  they  cannot  interfere  with 
mere  reZt^oiM  Mie/,  they  may  with  practice*.  •  •  •  Congress  can  not  pass 
a  law  for  the  government  of  the  Territories  which  sh^U  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  expressly  forbids  such  legislation. 
Keligions  freedom  is  guaranteed  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States  so  far  as 
Congressional  interference  is  concerned.    (8  Otto,  145.) 

Madison  says,  sententiously :   "  Eeligion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe 
the  Creator,  is  not  within  the  province  of  civil  government." 
JeJOferson  says : 

Believing  that  religion  is  a  matter  which  lies  solely  between  man  and  his  Qod,  and 
that  he  owes  account  to  none  other  fbr  his  faith  or  his  worsnip,  that  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Government  reach  action*  only  and  not  opinion$,  I  contemplate  with 
solemn  reverence  that  act  of  the  whole  American  people  which  declares  that  their 
legislature  should  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exer(;i8e  thereof.    (8  Jefferson's  Works,  113.) 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1887,  similar  views  were  ex- 
pressed by  distinguished  Senators  from  Vermont  and  Kansas. 
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Acting  upon  these  fundamental  canons,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
acts  of  Congress,  the  Commission  has  from  time  to  time,  in  official  re- 
ports and  otherwise,  assnred  the  Mormon  people  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  no  design  to  coerce  them  concerning  their 
church  membership  or  their  religious  opinions,  and  that  all  that  was 
required,  and  all  that  conld  rightfolly  be  required,  was  that  they  should 
come  within  the  laws  and  abandon  the  practice  of  polygamy.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Commission's  first  annual  report,  of  2Tovember  17, 1882,  it 
said :  "  The  legislation  of  Congi'ess,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  enacted 
against  the  religion  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  Territory.  The 
law  under  which  we  are  acting  is  directed  against  the  crime  of  po- 
lygamy." 

In  its  report  of  October  30, 1883,  it  said  that  "  by  abstaining  from 
the  polygamic  relation  they  [the  Mormons]  will  enjoy  all  the  political 
rights  of  American  citizens." 

In  its  last  annual  report  (September  24, 1886)  the  following  language 
was  employed  :  "  We  recognize  the  obligation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  the 
Mormon  people  and  to  deal  with  them  as  equals  before  the  law,  yet  it 
is  equally  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  punish  crime." 

In  its  "circular  for  the  information  of  registration  officers,"  issoed  in 
March,  1887,  after  enumerating  all  the  disqaaliflcations  of  voters  nnder 
the  law,  it  added :  "That  no  opinions  which  they  (the  Mormons)  may 
entertain  upon  questions  of  religion  or  church  polity  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  or  exclusion  from  the  polls,"  and  the  Edmunds  act  of 
1882  declares  that  no  person  shall  be  excluded  from  the  polls  on  accoont 
of  any  opinion  he  may  entertain  on  the  subject  of  polygamy  or  bigamy 
if  he  is  otherwise  eligible  to  vote. 

Having  received  information  that  some  of  the  registration  officers 
w«re  disregarding  the  principle  thus  settled  and  repeatedly  announced, 
they  were  promptly  removed  from  office  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Commission. 

After  such  assurances  have  been  held  out  to  the  Mormon  people  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  those  eminent  statesmen 
who  championed  the  anti-polygamy  legislation  in  Congress,  and  by  the 
Commission,  representing  no  party  or  faction,  but  the  Government  <rf 
the  United  States ;  now,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  Mormon  people 
are  making  an  effort  for  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  polygamy, 
we  are  asked  to  recommend  further  legislation  of  a  hostile  and  aggres- 
sive character,  almost,  if  not  entirely,  destructive  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, thereby  Inflicting  punishment  on  the  innocent  as  well  aa  the 
guilty.  Our  answer  is,  we  cannot  do  so ;  we  decline  to  advise  Congress 
to  inflict  punishment  by  disfranchising  any  portion  of  the  people  of 
Utah  on  account  of  their  religious  or  irreligious  opinions. 

In  Utah  there  are  persons  of  multifarious  religions  creeds,  some  with 
no  religions  belief  at  all.  Some  prominent  and  entCNrprising  (utixens 
believe  in  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament  and  reject  those  recorded 
in  the  New,  whil«  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  profess 
a  belief  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Kew  Testament,  and  divers  modem 
"  revelations  "  besides.  Those  who  accept  the  revelations  of  the  Bibl« 
are  divided  into  many  separate  church  organizations  by  reason  of  di- 
verse interpretations.  Then,  in  the  close  of  the  most  enlightened  cen- 
tury in  the  tide  of  time,  shall  we  invoke  legal  coercion  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men  and  resort  to  the  pains  and  penalties  inflioted  in  fonaer 
times  for  recusancy,  non-conformity,  and  heresy  f 

In  this  age  the  world  moves,  and  even  religious  fanatics  most  keep 
pace  with  progress.    The  Utah  of  to-day  is  not,  and  never  can  be  again. 
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what  it  was  when  Brigham  Yonng,  as  prophet,  seer,  and  levelator, 
dominated  over  his  devoted  followers,  isolated  from  all  the  world,  in 
the  secluded  valleys  of  the  Bocky  moan  tains;  nor,  in  our  opinion,  can 
that  fading  and  dissolving  specter  of  the  pasUbe  jastly  or  properly  in* 
voked  as  an  excitative  to  legislation  prosoriptive  of  religions  opinion. 
The  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  are  there 
now.  Schools  and  colleges  and  charches  of  many  denominations  are 
foand  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory-  The  people  are  no  longer  isolated, 
bat  are  now  in  commnnication  with  all  the  world ;  and  Salt  Lake  Oity 
is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  places  on  the  continent,  a  resort  for 
tourists,  savants,  statesmen,  and  scholars  from  abroad.  Under  such 
circumstances  is  it  not  morally  impossible  that  Utah  shall  ever  again 
become  subject  to  that  church  domination  and  oppression  which  are 
now  imputed  by  some  persons  as  an  existing  reality  against  the  "  Mor- 
mon hierarchy  "  f 

Churches  and  creeds  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  evolution,  and  Mor- 
monism  must  yield  to  the  inexorable  logic  of  civilization.  Polygamy 
must  go,  and  its  abrogation  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  Other  objectionable  features  are  gradu^ly  giving  way  |  and  we 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  whatever  the  Federal  authonties  can 
rightfully  accomplish  in  the  way  of  reform  can.  be  done  withont  resort- 
ing to  the  total  overthrow  of  local  self-government. 

Polygamous  marriages  in  Utah  are  becoming  less  f^nent,  as  wUl 
hereinafter  be  shown.  'So  polygamist  votes,  holds  office,  or  sits  on  a 
jury.  The  mass  of  the  Mormons  have  taken  the  test  oath  and  voted 
against  polygamy.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  present  laws  of  Oongress 
are  working  successfully ;  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  un- 
American  plans  of  government ;  and  that  if,  as  we  apprehend,  the  object 
of  the  Grovernment  is  to  reform  and  not  to  destroy  the  Mormon  people, 
they  should  be  encouraged  and  not  spumed  in  their  efforts  for  the  ab- 
rogation of  polygamy  and  for  reform. 

•  During  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  there  has  been  no  relaxation  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy.  During 
that  period  there  have  been  about  three  hnndred  convictions  to  the 
penitentiary  for  offenses  against  those  laws,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  signs  of  reform,  should  continue  to  be  enforced  against  all  persons 
violating  them;  no  step  backward  shonld  bo  tolerated;  at  the  same 
time  the  innocent  shonld  be  scrupulously  protected. 

In  a  larger  view  polygamy  is  adjudged  by  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions to  be  a  manifold  evil.  It  is  the"  parent  of  caprice,  cruelty,  and 
license.  It  enervates  the  male  and  degrades  the  female.  Socially, 
politically,  and  physically  it  is  cormpting  and  deteriorating.  Despotic 
in  the  family,  it  is  the  prototype  of  despotism  in  the  government.  It 
largely  accounts  for  the  differing  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean ;  for  the  indolence  and  feebleness  of  the  one,  and  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  other.  Inferiority  is  its  badge.  In  the  armed  contests 
of  rival  civilizations,  alike  in  ancient  Greece  and  modern  India,  it  snc- 
cumbed  to  the  superiority  of  monogamy.  It  is  at  variance  with  the 
divine  economy  in  that  originally  God  created  but  one  man  and  one 
woman,  Adam  and  Eve,  each  as  the  only  partner  in  wedlock  of  the 
other.  Logically,  and  as  a  consequence,  it  is  irreconcilable  to  the 
idea  of  the  marriage  covenant  as  practiced  and  revered  by  the  master- 
ful Tenton,  Celt,  and  Anglo-Saxon.  That  covenant  runs  in  these  com- 
prebensive  and  searching  words  r 

Wilt  tbon  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live  together  after  God'a 
ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  T  Wilt  thon  love  her,  comfort  her,  honor 
her,  and  keep  her  in  aicknrBH  and  in  health;  aud  forsaki  ig  all  other,  keep  thee  onto 
ber  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  live  T 
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Becognizing  polygamy  tx)  be  an  evil  and  a  bane,  Oongress  has,  &om 
time  to  time,  enacted  laws  to  eradicate  it  from  Utah.  One  of  them, 
known  as  the  "  Edmonds  law,"  approved  March  22, 1882,  re-enacted 
and  extended  the  provisions  of  those  of  earlier  date.  It  declares  polyg- 
amy a  crime,  defines  the  same,  and  pnnishes  its  commission  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  |500,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years:  deolwes 
cohabitation  by  the  man  with  more  than  one  woman  a  misdemeuior, 
punishable  by  fine  of  not  more  than  $300,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  by  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  aod 
allows  a  joinder  of  counts  for  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  in  the 
same  information  or  indictment ; 

Disqualifies  any  person  from  serving  as  a  jurorin  any  proseoation  for 
liolygamy  or  unlawful  cohabitation  who  is,  or  has  been,  living  in  the 
practice  of  bigamy,  imlygamy,  or  unlawful  cohabitation  with  more  than 
one  woman,  or  who  believes  it  right  for  a  man  to  have  more  than  one 
living  and  undivorced  wife  at  the  same  time,  or  \/ho  believes  it  right  to 
live  in  the  practice  of  cohabitation  with  more  than  one  woman,  upon  his 
being  challenged  for  any  such  cause ; 

Authorizes  the  President  to  grant  absolute  or  limited  or  conditional 
amnesty  to  offenders  against  any  such  previously  enacted  laws ; 

Legitimates  the  issue  of  polygamous  marriages,  solemnized  aoo(Hding 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mormon  sect,  who  were  bom  before  the  Istday 
of  January,  1883 ; 

DisquaUfles  any  polygamist,  or  other  person  cohabiting  with  moie 
than  one  woman,  fcom  voting  at  any  election,  or  for  election  ori^>p<Hnt- 
meut  to  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  honor  or  emolument. 

The  last  law  on  this  subject,  known  as  the  "  Edmunds-Tncker  act," 
which  took  effect  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1887,  is  supplemental  to  the 
act  of  1882,  and  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  It  makes  tlie  law- 
ful husband  or  wife  (if  consenting  to  testify)  a  competent  witness  in  any 
examination,  inquest,  or  prosecution  touching  the  other,  under  a  statote 
of  the  United  States  forbidding  any  of  the  above-named  offenses,  ex- 
cept as  to  communications  between  each  other  deemed  confidentwl  at 
common  law ; 

Waives  the  original  process  of  subpcena  and  authorises  an  attachment 
for  witnesses  in  any  such  criminal  proceeding,  nix>n  canse  shown  by 
oath  or  afQrmation ;. 

Prescribes  the  rule  determining  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  de- 
nounces incest,  adultery,  and  fornication,  and  prescribes  thepanishment 
therefor ; 

Vests  the  commissioners  who  are  or  may  be  appointed  by  the  sapceme 
or  district  courts  in  the  Territory  with  the  same  powers  and  joiisdio- 
tion  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  Territory  under  the  laws  tliereof ;  it 
also  confers  on  such  commissioners  the  same  powers  conferred  by  law 
on  commissioners  appointed  by  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States ; 

fiequires  every  ceremony  of  marriage  performed  in  the  Territory  to 
be  signed  by  the  parties  thereto,  and  by  every  officer,  priest,  or  other 
person  taking  part  therein ;  and  that  the  same  when  thus  authenticated 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  probate  court  of  the  proper  oonnty  for 
record,  and  that  the  record  thereof  shall  remain  subject  to  infec- 
tion, and  enforces  the  requirement  by  inf  icting  fine  or  imprisonmoit,  or 
both,  upon  any  willful  violation  thereof; 

Incapacitates  every  illegitimate  child  in  the  Territory  to  take  or  re- 
ceive by  inheritance  the  estate  or  any  part  of  -the  estate  0f  lamot  her 
father,  save  such  of  them  as  shall  have  been  bom  within  twelve  months 
vfter  the  passage  of  the  act,  or  are  legitimated  by  the  act  of  1882 ; 
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Dissolves  the  corporations  known  respectively  as  the  "  Perpetual  Em- 
iteration  Fund  Company  "  and  "  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints,"  makes  their  renewal  unlawful,  and  forfeits  and  escheats 
their  property  to  the  United  States,  subject  to  certain  limitations  and 
exceptions ; 

Begnlates  the  right  of  dower ;  makes  the  judges  of  the  probate  courts 
appointable  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate ;  abolishes  female  suffrage ;  requires  the  governor  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Territory,  together  with  the  Utah  Commission,  to  redis- 
triot  the  same,  and  to  apportion  the*  representation  in  the  legislative 
assembly  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  Territory  (ex- 
clusive of  untaxed  Indians  and  other  non- citizens),  and  the  number  of 
the  members  of  the  present  legislative  assembly,  respectively ; 

Continues  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Utah  Commission  until  the 
same  shall  be  superseded  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  Utah  and  the 
subsequent  approval  of  Congress ; 

Limits  the  right  of  suffrage  to  m^e  persons,  who,  as  a  precedent 
condition  to  the  exercise  thereof,  shall  have  registered  their  names  as 
voters,  and  subscribed  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  is  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  has  resided  in  the  Territory  six  months,  and  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  his  residence  one  month  ;  including  in  such  oath  or  affirmation 
a  statement,  according  to  the  fact,  that  he  is  a  native-bom  or  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  of  his  age,  with  his  place  of  buaness, 
his  status,  whether  single  or  married,  and,  if  married,  the  name  of  his 
lawful  wife ;  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  faithfully  obey  the  laws  thereof,  especially  the  act  of  1882,  and  this 
act  in  respect  of  the  crimes  in  the  same  defined  and  forbidden,  and  will 
not  directly  or  indirectly  aid  or  abet,  counsel  or  advise  any  other  per- 
son to  commit  any  of  said  crimes ; 

More.  It  renders  every  person  ineligible  to  serve  as  an  officer  or  a 
juror  in  the  Territory  who  has  not  taken  the  oath  therein  set  forth,  simi- 
lar in  form,  and  absolutely  disqualifies  every  person  for  such  service,  as 
also  to  vote  in  any  election  therein,  who  has  l)een  con  victed  of  any  crime 
in  either  of  the  acts  mentioned,  or  who  shall  be  a  polygamist  or  in  asso- 
ciation or  cohabitation  polygamously  with  a  person  of  the  other  sex ; 

Moreover,  the  act  suspends  the  laws  of  the  Territory  providing  for 
the  method  of  electing  and  appointing  the  Territorial  superintendent  of 
district  schools ;  abolishes  that  office,  and  devolves  its  powers  and 
duties  upon  another  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Territory ;  restricts  the  quantity  and  mode  of  the  tenure  of  the  laud 
which  may  be  held  by  religious  bodies,  and  annuls  all  local  laws  on 
that  subject ;  provides  that  the  militia  of  Utah  shall  be  organized  and 
subject  in  all  respects  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating  the 
militia  in  the  Territories,  and  that  the  general  officers  of  the  militia 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council  thereof. 

The  vigorous  enforcement  of  these  laws  has  resulted  in  a  sense  of  dis- 
quietude and  insecurity  in  the  mass  of  the  Mormon  population,  and,  as 
we  have  before  said,  the  indications  of  an  important  change  are  appar- 
ent. The  truth  of  this  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  answers  of 
the  chief  justice  of  the  Territory  and  others,  set  forth  in  the  appendix, 
numbered  II,  III,  and  IV,  respectively,  which  are  cited  for  what  they 
express  apart  from  any  inference  respecting  further  legislation. 

'  it  ivadiBitted,  fatrwever,  that  these  answers  designate  no  definite  or 
approximate  i>eriod  when  polygamy  in  Utah  may  be  expected  to  cease; 
indeed  it  is  deemed  impracticable  to  do  so.    For  ourselves  we  may  re- 
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peat,  that  the  practice  of  polygamy  appears  to  be  declining  and  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  almndonment,  and  that  our  observation  leads  as  to 
believe  that  the  present  intention  of  the  ascendent  numbers  of  the  mo- 
nogamous Mormons  is  to  compass  and  hasten  that  end. 

The  questions  remaining  relate  to  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State, 
and  the  consequent  surrender  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  sabjeet 
of  polygamy  under  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
With  respect  to  the  first  question,  we  have  only  to  say  that  it  appeals 
solely  and  properly  to  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress,  where  we  are 
content  to  leave  it  without  farther  remark. 

As  to  the  second  question,  it  evidently  now  engages  earnest  pnblie 
attention  and  divides  opinion.  Considering  these  facts,  and  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of 
polygamy  and  of  relieving  the  power  from  any  question,  we  ventaie 
respectfully  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  prohibiting  the  institution  or  practice  of 
polygamy  in  any  form  in  the  States  and  in  the  Territories  or  ot^er 
places  over  which  the  United  States  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  snp- 
plemented  with  appropriate  power  of  legislation  to  carry  it  into  ftiU 
effect.  This  recommendation  is  in  accordance  with  propositions  which 
have  already  been  submitted,  respectively,  in  the  Senate  and  Hoose  of 
Representatives,  of  which  that  in  the  House  was  supported  by  an  able 
and  elaborate  report  from  its  Judiciary  Committee. 

Such  an  amendment  would  put  an  end  to  special  and  provisional  leg- 
islation upon  a  disturbing  question,  which  legislation,  under  the  present 
Constitution,  must  cease  to  operate  with  the  cessation  of  the  territorial 
status.  It  would  raise  an  implied  and  incidental  power,  primarily  drawn 
from  the  power  of  Congress  "  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  mles 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States,"  to  the  dignity  of  an  egress  power  embedded  in  that 
instrument  itself. 

Other  considerations  &vor  it.  It  would  insure  us  a  solemn  and  delib- 
erate verdict  of  the  American  x)eople  against  the  practice  of  polygamy, 
either  as  a  social  institution  or  religious  rite.  It  would  serve  as  a  ram- 
part for  the  protection  of  monogamy,  the  bed-rock  of  Americtui  uid 
European  civilization,  against  the  inroads  of  an  Asiatic  vice.  It  would 
be  an  authoritative  notice  to  immigrants  from  all  lands  that  the  United 
States  are  dedicated  to  the  virtues  of  monogamy,  and,  passing  as  a  les- 
son into  tt>e  common  schools  of  the  country,  would  form  the  minds  at 
rising  generations  in  harmony  with  its  ideas  and  object. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  B.  Carlton. 

John  a.  MoClebnand. 

Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Waahingtonf  D,  C. 
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Offick  of  trs  Utah  Commisbion, 

Salt  Lake  City,  May  2,  1887. 
The  following  letter  is  poblished  for  the  information  of  the  registration  ofiBcers : 

Office  of  the  Utah  Commissiok, 

Salt  Lake  City,  ApHl  28,  1887. 
Hon.  C.  W.  Bennett  : 

Dkab  Sir:  In  response  to  a  request  by  a  committee  of.  gentlemen  that  called  on 
this  Commission  several  days  ago  in  reference  to  a  change  ofthe  form  of  the  registra- 
tion oath  which  has  been  furnished  to  the  registration  officers  thronghoat  theTTerri- 
ritory,  we  wonid  respectfully  say  that  wo  are  not  coQTinced  of  the  propriety  or  ne- 
cessity of  making  such  a  change,  for  a  nnml>er  of  reasons ;  among  others : 

(1)  Because  we  are  satisfied  that  the  oath  furnished  by  ns  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

(3)  The  modifications  prox>06ed  by  yon,  if  eqniTalent  to  the  language  employed  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  are  unnecessary;  and  if  not  in  accordance  with  the  act,  they  are 
illegal.  The  law  is  ooe  declaring  the  political  disfranchisement  of  the  citizen  ander 
certain  conditions.  We  hardly  neea  add  that  such  laws,  as  a  rule,  are  viewed  critic- 
ally and  oonstmed  strictly  by  the  courts  in  favor  of  political  manhood. 

(3)  The  request  comes  at  such  a  late  day  (the  registration  beginning  May  2),  and 
BO  long  after  the  printed  forms  of  affidavits  to  the  number  of  35,000  have  been  dis- 
tributed over  the  Territory,  that  the  proposed  change  would  occasion  much  delay  and 
great  unnecessary  expense. 

(4)  Plainly,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  law  to  prescribe  any  religious  creed  to  the 
citizen,  bnt  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  action,  irrespective  of  his  present  or  future  secret  in- 
tentions or  convictions,  or  thechange  of  any  of  them.  The  oath  we  have  formulated  in 
the  terms  of  the  law  is  but  auxiliary  to  the  enforcement  of  the  actual  observance  of 
the  law  and  the  rule  of  action  presorilied  by  it ;  hence,  as  a  conclusion,  it  is  equally 
plain  to  ns,  that  whosoever  takes  the  oath  and  transcends  the  rnle  it  prescribes  by 
perpetuating  a  prohibited  and  punishable  crime,  thereby  incurs  not  only  the  stain  of 
moral  perjury,  bnt  liability  to  legal  punishment  for  the  commission  of  any  such  pro- 
hibited crime ;  and  this  consequence  would  as  logically  and  necessarily  follow  the 
infraction  of  the  form  of  oath  which  we  have  furnished  as  the  interpolated  form 
which  has  been  proposed. 

(5)  The  fact  that  Congress  has  prescribed  the  oath  is,  in  itself,  an  assumption  by 
that  body  that  the  oath  will  not  be  vain,  but  be  practically  binding  ux>on  conscience 
and  useful.  Otherwise,  why  the  legal  requirement  of  the  oath  T  Nor  is  this  construc- 
tion inconsistent  with  either  the  municipal  or  moral  law,  which  respectively  presume 
the  honesty  and  innocence  of  the  individual  until  that  presumption  is  overcome  by 
competent  proof. 

(6)  Since  the  interview  with  ttie  committee  at  our  rooms,  we  were  advised  that  a 
written  communication  was  to  be  presented  by  the  committee,  and  afterward  we  re- 
ceived information  that  it  would  not  be  presented.  We  therefore  make  this  reply, 
desiring  to  be  entirely  courteous  to  the  committee,  apprehending  that  further  delay 
misht  he  misconstmed.  • 

By  order  of  the  Commission. 

W.  C.  Hall,  Secretary. 
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II. 

From  Hon.  CharUs  S.  Zane. 

Office  of  the  Utah  Commission, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Atigutt  10,  1887 
Hon.  CHABI.E8  S.  ZAint, 

(U.S.-)  Judge  3d  DUirict  U.  T. : 
Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  yonr  great  experience  and  eminent  service  as  a  judge  in  thii 
Territory,  I  beg  to  ask  of  yon  brief  answers  as  matter  of  useful  informiation  to  tbe 
following  questions: 

(1)  Wnettier,  in  your  opinion,  tbe  existing  laws,  diligently  and  strictly  enforced, 
may  be  reasonably  relied  on  to  work  the  cessation  of  polygamy  as  a  practicet 

(il)  Whether  any  case  originating  in  the  commission  of  the  crime  of  polygamy  since 
the  date  of  the  Edmunds-Tucker  act  has  come  under  yonr  judicial  notice  t 

(3)  Whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  alternative  provisions  of  that  act  extending  tbe 
electoral  franchise  to  those  complying  with  their  conditions,  and  denying  it  to  those 
not  complying  with  them,  or  who  areotherwise  dis<^ualified,  hiiave  materially  prompted 
the  present  movement  for  a  constitutional  inhibition  of  polyg^amyf 
Yonr  obedient  servant, 

John  A.  McCi.ernand. 

To  the  first  question  propounded  within,  I  answer,  yes. 
To  the  second  question,  I  answer,  no. 
To  the  third  question,  I  answer,  yes. 

C.  S.  Zakk. 


lU. 

Firon  Bon.  William  G.  Bovman. 

Office  of  the  Utah  Commission, 

Salt  Lake,  Augutt  16,  1887. 
Hon.  Wm.  G.  Bowman, 

Surveyor-Gen.  U.  S.,  U.  T.: 
Dear  Sir  :  Permit  me  to  inquire  whether,  from  personal  and  oflBcial  obssrvation, 
yon  are  of  opinion  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  working  with  iocreaanx 
and  encouraging  effect  a  reformation  of  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  this  Territoiy  r 
Yonr  obedient  servant, 

John  A.  McCuebnand. 

SAI.T  Lake  Citt,  Utah, 

Augnat  17,  1897. 
Mt  Dear  Gbnebal:  My  answer  to  above  interrogation  is  a  decided  yes.    The 
change  in  Mormon  sentiment  in  the  last  year  has  been  marked  and  encouraging  on 
the  question  of  the  suppression  and  abandonment  of  jtolygamy. 
Truly  your  friend, 

Wm.  G.  Bowman, 

U.  8.  8ur.  Gem'L 


TV. 

Letter  of  Hon.  Hadleg  D.  JoJtneon. 

Salt  Lake  Crrr,  Utah, 

Septembtr  I,  1887. 
To  Hon.  A.  B.  Carlton  and  Qen.  John  A.  McClbrnand: 

Gentlemen  :  Yonr  esteemed  note  of  August  17  has  been  at  hand  for  some  days, 
and  after  some  delay,  having  been  somewhat  indisposed,  I  shall  attempt  a  reply  to 
your  inquiry.    »    •     • 

Yon  ask  me,  "  What,  in  yonr  [my]  Judgment,  will  be  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  the  Edmunds-Tucker  act,  in  pnlting  a  stop  to  the  practic* 
of  polygamy  in  this  Territory"  (Utab)t    •    "    • 
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I  have  been  somewhat  acquainted  with  a  good  many  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  as 
they  call  themselves,  since  the  year  1851,  at  which  time  I  located  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  at  which  time  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  and  vicinity  were  of  the 
Mormon  faith,  and,  although  never  having  been  sufficiently  intimate  with  them  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  inside  workings  of  their  "  peculiar  institution,"  I  have 
not  been  unobservant  of  its  ontside  effects  and  influences.    •    •     • 

The  bill  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  a  Territorial  government  in  Utah 
became  a  law  in  1850,  and  from  that  time  until  1862  Congress,  althonsh  doubtless 
folly  awareoftheopen  practiceofthi80ffense(polygamy)in  Utah,  failed  to  *  •  • 
enact  any  law  prohibiting  the  practice    •    •    *    in  the  Territory.    •    •    • 

Even  after  the  enactment  *  *  *  of  1862,  no  efforts  of  any  importance  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  enforce  it  for  many  years,  the  Mormons  claiming  and  no  donbt  be- 
lieving the  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  remaining  unmolested,  •  •  •  con- 
tinued openly  to  avow  their  unlawful  practices.    •    •    • 

To  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1862,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  the  United  States,  and  that  tribunal  decided  the  law  to  be  constitntionaL    * 

Recently,  however,  •  *  •  there  seems  to  have  been  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  efforts  to  punish  violators  of  the  law  against  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion. By  unyielding  and  detehnined,  yet  humane,  efforts,  the  law  Is  now  being  en- 
forced to  such  an  extent  *  *  *  (that)  the  open  and  avowed  practice  of  polygamy 
is  unknown  here.    "    *    * 

But  you  want  my  opinion.  •  •  •  Therefore,  to  be  more  explicit,  •  •  •  I 
will  remark,  that  if  Judicious,  legal,  and  humane  efforts  shall  continue  to  be  made  by 
those  having  authority  to  enforce  the  laws  now  in  existence,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
without  apparent  or  real  malice,  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  the  "pecnliar  institu- 
tion "  may  be  repressed  in  the  not  distant  future,  or,  if  not  entirely  suppressed,  it  will 
become  so  unpopular  that  the  younger  members  of  the  church  will  repudiate  the 
system,  *  *  *  and  that  as  a  tenet  of  the  Mormon  church  it  will  become  obsolete 
and  fall  into  a  state  of  "  innocuous  desuetude." 

As  yon  are  aware,  at  the  late  constitutional  convention  held  in  this  city,  among  the 
provisions  *  *  *  adopted  by  that  body  was  one  providing  for  a  total  prohibition 
of  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the  proposed  State.  There  are  different  opinions  as  to 
the  good  faith  of  the  members  of  the  convention — somb  people  holding  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  provision  was  a  mere  sham,  intended  to  deceive  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  States,  and  by  means  of  this  deception  to  procure  admission  into  the  Union  of 
the  States,  while  others  believe  that  the  proposition  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  that 
if  the  State  should  be  admitted  the  provision  •  *  «  would  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  What  might  have  influenced  the  majority  of  the  convention  *  *  *  I,  of 
course,  have  no  means  of  determining.  All  that  I  know  is  that  some  of  the  members 
were  and  are  sincerely  desirous  that  the  system  of  polygamy  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  Mormon  chnrch.  I  say  I  know  such  to  be  the  case,  bat,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  1  firmly  believe  it.    "    '    • 

If  statehood  should  be  granted  at  once,  or  if  those  who  clamor  for  a  legislative  com- 
mission succeed  in  their  efforts,  the  result  might  be  different. 

From  what  I  have  said  yon  may  reasonably  infer  that  I  do  not  think  any  change  is 
at  present  desirable  in  the  laws  of  Congress  on  this  subject.  Let  the  Gtovemment 
persist  in  a  just  and  vigorous  effort  to  enforce  existing  laws,  and  I  believe  a  change 
will  take  place  for  the  better — one  which  wilLredonnd  to  the  interest  an^  peace  and 
happinessof  the  people  of  Utah  *  *  *  and  in  time,  when  they  become  reconciled, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  assume  and  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessings  of  statehood." 
Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

Hadlet  V.  Johnson. 

[Note. — The  author  of  the  letter  containing  the  foregoing  extracts  was  an  early 
and  prominent  actor  in  public  affairs  successively  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Idaho,  and  is  now  and  has  been  for  years  a  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City.] 
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REPORT 


BOARD  OP  GK)VERNMENT  DIRECTORS  OP  THE  UNION 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


Sib  :  The  GoTernment  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany have  recognized  their  dnties  to  be  twofold:  (1)  To  keep  watch 
over  and  examine  the  conduct  of  the  basiness  of  the  company,  that 
the  interests  of  the  Government  might  at  all  times  be  carefally  pro- 
tected. (2)  To  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sach  communica- 
tion as  might  be  within  the  province  of  daties  devolved  apon  them. 

In  their  annnal  reports  for  several  years  past  they  have  earnestly  rec- 
ommended, first,  that  the  Government  should  adopt  some  course  which 
woufd  effect  a  definite  settlement  of  the  subsidy  debt  of  this  company 
on  a  basis  of  greater  security  to  itself,  and  which  should  be  within  the 
ability  of  the  company  to  meet ;  and,  second,  that  when  the  settlement 
should  bo  made  the  present  relations  of  the  Government  to  the  current 
management  of  the  property  should  cease. 

In  their  last  two  reports  the  Government  directors  have  specifically 
recommended  the  refunding  of  the  debt  and  its  extension  through  a 
period  of  years  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  of  its  final  extinguishment 
by  the  company,  and  the  exchange  of  the  present  security,  which  is  in- 
adequate and  might  easily  prove  valueless  on  the  effort  to  enforce  pay- 
ment, for  a  security  covering  all  the  unencumbered  assets  and  all  the 
equities  of  the  company,  and  which  would  give  the  Government,  in  case 
of  forfeiture,  not  some  helpless  pieces  of  railroad,  but  a  completed  and 
profitable  system. 

This  bad  come  to  be  the  unanimous  view  of  every  one  connected  with 
the  Government  who  had  officially  considered  the  subject,  and  all  had 
arrived  at  this  same  point  by  independent  inquiry. 

Similar  recommendations  have  been  made  by  the  present  Commis- 
sioner of  Railroads  and  by  his  predecessor.  The  reports  of  this  board 
had  the  warm  indorsement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior -last  year. 
Bills  embracing  the  same  plan  have  several  times  been  reported  favor- 
ably after  the  most  deliberate  consideration  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

These  general  views  have  now  in  a  very  decisive  manner  been  adopted, 
enlarged,  and  strengthened  by  the  able  and  exhaustive  report  of  the 
Commission  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1887. 

It  now  seems  to  the  Government  directors  that  there  can  be  no  longer 
any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  Government 
toward  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  they  beg  to  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  no  further  delay  will  occur  in  passing  such  a  settlement  throagh 
Congress,  We  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the  great  harm  which  delay  is 
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doiug  both  to  the  XJnioii  Pacific  and  to  the  secarity  of  the  GoverDnient 
debt.  Every  consideration  which  we  can  believe  is  pertinent  to  this 
subject  nrges  its  immediate  settlement. 

The  plan  presented  by  the  report  of  the  Commission  contains  some 
new  features,  which'  strike  the  Government  directors  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Eailway  Company  favorably,  and  to  which  they  will  briefly  call 
attention. 

The  suggestion  of  a  mortgage  to  secure  bonds  to  be  given  by  the  com- 
pany is  fully  endorsed.  Heretofore  the  lien  of  the  Government  has  been 
purely  statutory,  and  its  enforcement  has  been  subject  to  all  the  diffi- 
culties, uncertainties,  and  inconveniences  inseparable  to  liens  of  that 
character.  It  is,  for  various  reasons  set  out  in  the  Commission's  report, 
desirable  that  there  should  be  an  ackuowledgment  in  writing,  in  the 
usual  form,  by  the  company,  of  its  indebtedness  to  the  Government, 
thus  placing  the  mortgagee  in  the  same  position  as  regards  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  rights  in  a  court  of  equity  as  mortagees  generally  occupy. 

There  would  be  an  advantage  also  in  that  feature  of  the  plan  which 
permits  the  debtor  company  to  redeem  its  bonds  in  whole  or  in  part  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States. 

The  provision  of  the  Commission's  plan,  which  makes  possible,  at  the 
option  of  the  Government,  some  action  against  those  persons  who  may 
have  tampered  with  the  property  of  the  road,  and  thus  diminished  the 
security  of  the  Government,  is  eminently  proper.  To  what  extent  any 
effort  to  have  justice  done  after  so  long  a  period  may  be  effectual  the 
board  will  not  attempt  to  discuss.  This  question  is  one  of  importauoe, 
and  should  be  left  for  decision  to  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Government, 
if  the  time  shall  arrive  when  it  may  be  placed  before  him. 

To  leave  the  company  free  to  attend  to  its  own  business,  and  as  a  p«t 
of  this  plan  to  abolish  the  ofSce  of  Government  director,  and  to  make 
the  Government  in  all  respects  an  ordinary  mortgage  creditor  and  the 
company  an  ordinaiy  debtor,  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  act  are 
carried  out,  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  and  has  been  a  promi- 
nent object  in  the  plans  hitherto  recommended.  With  the  security  made 
practicable  and  greatly  increased,  with  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
debt,  and  with  the  provision  for  foreclosure  constantly  ready  to  act,  the 
Government  can  well  afford  to  let  the  stockholders  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  property  as  other  railroads  are  conducted,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  notorious  fact  that  its  pmsent  relationship  to  the  Government 
is  nothing  short  of  mischeivous  and  destructive. 

The  Government  directors  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  any  length 
the  plan  submitted  by  the  minority  report  of  the  Commission,  the  ob- 
jective point  of  which  is  not  so  much  the  recovery  of  the  money  doe  to 
the  Government  as  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
guilty  of  having  unlawfully  diverted  the  property  of  the  company. 
Our  business  is  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  alone,  and  as  that  com- 
pany wishes  to  pay  its  debt  to  the  Government,  and  as  we  foresee  that 
the  debt  can  be  secured  and  collected,  our  interest  lies  with  oar  duty  in 
confining  ourselves  to  the  business  considerations  that  are  involved. 
If,  however,  the  Government  directors  are  at  liberty  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  course  recommended  by  the  minority 
report,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  they  would  view  its  adoption  witk 
deep  regret.  Indeed,  if  this  were  the  only  alternative,  it  would  in  oar 
judgment  be  better  for  the  Government  to  ]->»b  every  doUa* o£its  debt  - 
and  execute  a  release  to  the  company. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  wrongs 
done  by  individuals  iu  their  dealings  with  the  Union  Pacific,  such 
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wrongs  should  be  atoned  for  by  those  individuals  themselves  and  by 
them  only.  To  punish  and  destroy  the  corporation  because  some  time 
iu  the  past  it  may  have  been  despoiled  by  those  who  were  bound  in  law 
and  conscience  to  protect  it,  does  not  ap[)ear  to  be  a  logical  method  of 
enforcing  justice,  nor  such  a  conception  of  justice  as  would  increase  the 
respect  of  the  people  for  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Government  directors  deem  it  unnecessary  for  thorn  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the  road  during  the  past 
year,  for  the  reason  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1887,  vests  the 
Commission  with  the  power  and  makes  it  its  duty  to  examine  thoroughly 
and  report  upon  the  financial  and  executive  administrations  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  Commission  having  thor- 
oughly done  this,  its  report  gives  all  the  information  necessary. 

In  summing  up  their  opinion  of  the  administration  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Bailway  Company,  the  Commission  says : 

We  refer  to  the  admiDistration  of  the  Union  Pacifio  Railway  Company  einoe  the 
spring  of  1884.  Iu  our  jadgment  it  is  folly  and  entirely  exonerated  from  tuo  condem- 
uatiou  to  be  passed  on  the  transactions  of  other  roads,  and  relating  to  other  periods. 
We  are  satisfied  that  this  administration  has  devoted  itself  honestly  and  intelligently 
to  the  herculean  task  of  rescniug  the  Uuion  Pacilic  Kailway  from  the  insolvency  whioU 
seriously  throateood  it  at  the  iucoptiou  of  its  work;  that  it  has  devoted  itself,  by 
rigid  economy,  by  intelligent  management,  and  by  an  application  of  every  dollar  of 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  system  to  its  improvement  and  betterment,  to  place  that 
'  company  on  a  sonnd  and  enduring  financial  foundation. 

The  effort  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year  with  increased  lnt«Iligence  and 
vigor,  and  we  think  it  to  bo  largely  duo  to  tbisadministratioti'that  the  United  States 
to-day,  in  our  judgment,  holds  in  tho  Uuion  Pacific,  and  through  the  value  which  it 
derives  as  an  integral  part  of  tho  Union  Pacific  system  (if  protected  by  proper  legis- 
lation), full  security  for  the  repayment  of  its  whole  debt  and  of  the  interest. 

It  gives  the  Government  directors  pleasure  to  express  their  appreci- 
ation, not  only  of  the  ability  and  wisdom,  but  of  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
fairness  which  pervades  the  report  of  tho  Commission,  and  of  the  cour- 
age with  which  it  renders  the  justice  which  is  due  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  Union  Pacific  Uailway  Company,  which,  so  far  from 
impairing  the  interests  of  the  Government,  has  conscientiously  and  with 
signal  ability  protected  and  promoted  the  interests  of  the  Government, 
which,  under  honest  administration,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  com- 
pany. 

It  is  fair  to  expect  that  such  a  conclusive  report,  coming  after  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  similar  recommendations,  and  reducing  tlie  general 
proposition  to  its  very  best  form,  will  have  enough  weight  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  lead  to  an  immediate  settlement  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company  of  its  enormous  debt  to  the  Govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time  putting  an  end  to  the  strained  and  anomalous 
relations  that  have  heretofore  existed  between  them  to  the  detriment  of 
both. 

A.  C.  IIaskell, 
Feanklin  MaoVeagh, 
James  W.  Savage, 
Fbedebick  B.  Coudeet, 
M.  A.  Hanna, 
Oovemment  Directors  Union  Padfio  Kailway  Company, 
Hon.  WnxiAM  F.  Vilas, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Janttaey  21, 1888. 
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A(*coui)t«,  Blionld  be  more  speedily  examined ; 

v\dnplioii  of  white  persons  into  Indian  tribes  gonurally  causes  trouble 

Addresses  of  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Indian  agents 

s{iedal  Indian  afj;entH 

sujiorintendents  of  schools 

Agencies,  consolidation  of 

formerly  assigned  to  religious  denominations 

Ageney  buildings,  Quinaieli,  rotten  from  the  ground  up 

Umatilla  Keserve,  dilapidated  and  disgraceful 

{See  Buildings). 
Mescalero,  well  situated  and  provided  with  comfortable  buildings.. 

Navajo,  in  worst  location  possible,  should  be  moved 

Agents,  good,  should  be  retained  and  allowed  as  much  lilwrtyas  possible — 

Indian,  addresses  of. A 

should  be  allowed  to  appoint  and  remove  employes 

be  given  more  discretion  in  expenditures 

have  more  discretionary  power  as  to  agency  management  a 

not  be  selected  for  political  favoritism 

special  Indian,  addresses  of. 

Agreements,  concluded  with  various  tribes  by  Northwest  Indian  C?ommissi( 

by  Northwest  Indian  Commission  should  lie  ratified 67, 

with  Fort  Hall  Indians  should  be  ratified 

AgrteuUure,  evidences  of  progress  of  Indians  in 

number  of  Indians  engaged  in 

statistics  in  regard  to,  tables 

(See  Crops  and  Farming.) 

Alabuiias,  statistics  in  reheard  to 

Alaska,  nativ^of  not  Indians  in  usual  sense  of  word 

should  l>e  incUided  in  general  school  system 

naval  and  civil  officers  in,  now  in  harmony  with  educational  work.. 

Sitka  Trainins:  School,  report  Superintendent  Kelly 

Albuquerque  School,  New  Mexico,  report  of  Superintendent  Burke 

Allotment  act,  celebration  of  passage  of,  at  Hampton 

resume  of  provisions  of 

text  of 

though  exempted  from  provisions  of,  Peorias  and  Miamis  de 

tribes  exempt  from  provisions  of 

agents,  names  of  those  selected 

Allotments,  almost  all  Indians  of  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency  have.. 

among  five  civilized  tribes,  full  bloods  opposed  to. ....» :.. 

Sac  and  Fox  and  lowas  would  only  (x>nfirm  their  pre 

holdings 

and  patents  made  to  Chi|)pewas  of  Michigan  in  fee,  disasters  resu 

restrictive  patents  given  Santee  Sioux 

at  first  favored,  afterward  opposed  by  Tankton  Sioux 

being  made  at  Sisseton  by  Agent  Li(^htner 

at  Crow  Agency 

on  Winnel^o  Resorve,  Nebr 

Carlisle  students  interested  in  and  encouraged  by 

Chipi>ewas  and  Munseeshave 

at  White  Earth,  desire 

Cocur  d*AI6ncs  opposed  to 

impracticable  at  Hoopa  Valley,  Cal.,  until  Indians  scatleraway 
made  by  treaty  to  109  Kickapoos.  sales  made,  difficulties  resultii 

to  Indians,  number  of,  table , 

majority  of  Indians  of  Cheyenne  River  A^oncy  opposed  to 

Flathead  Keserve  opp*ised  to 

memorial  of  international  council  in  Indian  Territory  against... 

most  Indians  of  Kiowa,  etc.,  ageney  opposed  to 

necessary  to  progreas  in  farming 

need  of  care  in  selectinR  agents  to  make 

not  more  than  one-fourthof  Yakamus  favor , 

Oneldas  have  voted  to  have 

opposed  by  chiefs  unwilling  to  lose  power 

well-to-do  Yakamas  who  monopolize  best  lands  on  i 

opposition  of  Indians  to,  decreasing 

to,  springs  from  selfish  motives..,  „um*«fM*»*fH «••*••*• 
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Allotment8,Ponca8  opposed  to. ;. 170 

Pottawatomies  and  Ktckapoos  opposed  to,  but  prociically  have 303,306 

reservations  oa  which  they  have  been  ordered » 7 

seiiliinent  in  favor  of,  liicreasliij;  iinioiig  IiidbiiiM  of  Qimpa  w  Agency 175 

sovenly-oiic  mode  on  Devil'H  Luke  Reserve 114 

should  bo  Kiven  .StockbridKt^s  and  Munsees «  310 

be  Kiveii  Western  Slioshones  iwj  soon  as  possible „._.»  244 

strong  prejudiee  aifainst,amonj;  i*ine  Uiduo  Sioux,  but  a  few  desire -.-  13)1 

survey  for,  on  Grund  ICoiule  Reserve  in  progress  to  satisfaetion  of  IndiatM »»  367 

tlie  sooner  taken  onYakama  Reserve  the  better ,  3M 

tiiirty-five  eertiticatea  for,  on  Sisseton  Keserve  issued «.,  7 

those  wishinjc  to  take,  threatened  by  opposition  party  aniouK  Yankton  Sioox^.  Ill,  1^ 

to  ftve  civilized  tribes,  contemplated  in  their  treaties „..  13 

Indians  on  Uuiatilla  Keserve,  surveys  made  for 273 

too^reat  haste  in  making,  niust  be  avoided '. 6 

to  Pinms  will  settle  disputes  as  to  ownership 88 

Turtle  Mountain  Reserve  too  small  to  admit  of  making , 116 

unwarrantable  opiiosition  of  ttve  civilized  tribes  to 10 

with  restrictive  patent  ^ivcn  1/ AascChippewas  witli  ufood  results,  more  wantetL.  21C 

Wyandottes  opposed  to,  because  their  reserve  issntall IT5 

youth  under  eiK^iteen  should  receive  larger,  than  old  men 115 

(tSee  Homesteads  and  I'atents.) 

Anderson,  Wm.  Sv.,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of. «.  IIU 

Andrews,  Henry  W.,  appointed  niemlxir  of  Northwest  Indian  Commission 31 

Apache  pupils  at  Carlisle  bright  and  proraisinff —  343 

Aputihes,  Jicarillu,  removed  from  Mesealero  Agency. 72.-49 

reserve  of,  executive  order  setting  apart SC 

Mesealero,  oultivale  about  live  acres  tocacli  nnin 2SW 

statistics  in  regard  to 430.431!.  43l,-140.448,45G,462,47l» 

Apprentices,  number  of,  table ™ 4i3D 

system  of  payments  of  small  sums  to,  for  hibor  in  schools » 340 

fiveatltound  Valley  Agency ,™..  M 

(.St'c  Trades.) 

Api>ropriation  of  S5,(t<Xl  should  bo  made  to  pay  judges  of  courts  of  Indian  olTenses 31 

Appropriations  for  Indian  service,  estimates  for  decreasing 3 

[Nee  Legislatioik.) 

Arapahoes,  statistics  in  regard  to 431, 446,450. 400, 464,  474 

{Sec  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.) 

Arbitration  should  be  resurted  to  to  settle  claiois  of  Indians  for  damage  by  railroads. 3[>I 

Areas  of  Indian  reservations,  tables 3?:^,45H 

Ariekarees,  Oros  Ventres,  and  Mandans,  agreement  with,  by  Nortliwest  Coiuniifisiuu 9 

statistics  in  regard  to - 432,450,462 

Armstrong,  H.  C,  Superintendent  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, annual  re- 
port of 343 

Arrest,  trial,  and  ae()uittal  of  Fort  Iterthold  Indian  for  aecidental  killing  of  white  boy Ill 

.\ssinaboiues,  Fort  Ifelknap  Agency,  Alont..  number  and  condition  of.     [Ste  Fort  Belknap)...  2Si 
of  Fort  Peck  Agency,    {-^'c  Fort  I'eck.) 

mucli  more  inclined  toward  farming  and  freighting  than  Yankton  Sioiuc 2ft 

statistics  iu  regard  to.. 438,4M. 46h 

B. 

Bad  River  Reserve.  Wis.,  right  of  way  through  for  Duluth,  Superior  and  Michigan  R,  R SB 

Baldwin,  M.  D.,  Itlaekfeel  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of 212 

Bannacks,  Fort  Hall  Agency,  lind  it  hard  to  settle  down  and  work 130 

statistics  in  regard  to 431,45U.4M 

Beadle,  H.  M.,  superintendent  Crow  boarding-sehool.  report  of : 2Ih 

Beef,  improvement  in  method  of  slaughtering  of,  at  Blackfeet  Agency S13 

llelknap,  C.  G.,  Tule  Kiver  Agency,  Cal.,  annual  report  of «fi 

Births  and  deaths.  Crow  Creek  Agency,  keep  even  jiaco „ {<Q 

numl>er  of,  table 4.>1 

Elaek  Bob  Shawnees.     [See  Shawnees.) 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Monl.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Baldwin « ™ 132 

agreement  with,  by  Northwest  Indian  Commission «..„ 29,US 

horse-stealing  raid  upon,  by  Crows _  iU 

Reserve,  right  of  way  through,  for  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Rail- 
road   _ .'K.za 

statistics  in  regard  to 43S.4M,4i4i 

Blankets,  valuable,  manufactured  by  Navajoes 2M 

Blood  Indians  of  Canada  make  treaty  of  peace  with  Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency 224 

statistics  in  regard  to 43K,4>4,4Qt 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  addresses  of „ .„.  ^^ 

Boulet,  J.  B.,  report  of  missionary  work  among  Indians  of  Tnlalip  Agency ,— .—  94 

Hranham,W.  R.,  jr.,  superintendent  Chilocco  school,  annual  report  of „ ._  CK 

Brass  band  instruments,  set  of,  donated  Ila.skell  Institute 325 

Breaking,  fi38  acres,  done  by  Yankton  Sioux ^..  id 

500  acres  of,  done  by  Standing  Rock  Sioux IJI 

large  area  of,  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reserve _„  157 

Brenner,  E.  W.,  farmer,  in  charge  of  Turtle  Mountain  Chipi>ewas,  annual  reportof 115 

Broken  during  year,  imm)>er  of  acres,  table _ 4M 

Bridge,  PiiyuUups  promise  81,000  toward  building „„ „..„„,  2Mt 

Buildings,  agency,  Colville,  more  unsuitable  site  could  hardly  bo  found  for„ „ „ SH 

Fort  Hall,  M'orthlcss _.,..«. |U 

numlwr  of,  erected  during  year  and  cost,  table .«,.«„, ^^.  4f» 

Uintah,  much  improved  ...„  ffO 

Warm  Springs,  unfit  for  habitation «..« „ „ JS> 

(Sec  Agency  buildings.)  • 

church,  Indian,  number  of,  table , , „ 4X1 

school.    (See  School.) 
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Citizens  of  WisoonBin,  StockbridgreB  ami  Munsees  are —.  SlO 

one-third  Bantee  Bioux  have  become 23S 

Unilod  States,  certain  Indians  made,  by  allotment  act «...  6,8$8 

Citizenship  amon{<  Cherokees,  difficulty  of  determininjc  who  arc  entitled  to SA 

laws  of  five  civilized  tribes  us  to „,«  195 

of  Indians^  the  ultimate  design  of  allotment  act 8 

Clackamas,  statistics  in  re^rd  to ^440,458,470 

Clallams,  should  belong  toQuinaiclt  Agency 293 

Cleary,  Dr.  J.  I..,  report  of,  on  sanitary  condition  of  Menomonees 309 

Clerical  force  of  Indian  Bureau  should  bo  increase<l 3S 

work  at  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  insufficient  force  allowed  for - 334 

Clerk,  another  needed  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency ,  101 

Coal  mine  on  Crow  I^serve  should  be  opeued  tofumish  fuel  to  agency ^ 3Itt 

mining  among  five  civilized  tribes „ ,  "  Sl>l 

CoBur  d* Ah'Mie  Iteserve,  Idaho,  right  of  way  through,  for  railroads « ,  38 

Ctrur  d' Alines,  agreement  of  Northwest  Indian  Commission  with 31 

prosperous  condition  of '. „.,  2^7 

statistics  in  regard  to .444, 458, 4^:2 

ColTey,  B.,  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 373 

(^>lonidu  Hiver  Agency,  Ariz.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Busey .«.  t& 

t'olorowattuir,  history  of .  2S3 

i'Olumbia  and  Methow  Indians  bavo  goods  farmaand  stock 3W 

Columbios,  statistics  in  regard  to .444,458,472 

Colville  Agency,  Washington,  annual  report  of  Agent  Qwydir S« 

pronounced  in  miserable  condition  by  Inspector  ArcnBtrong.  29C 

Colvilles  need  more  Government  assistance «  SH* 

statistics  In  regard  to 444 

Comnnches  desire  school  for  their  children  separate  from  Kiowaa» —  1® 

increase  in  population  of. _ 163 

-     statistics  in  regard  to 434,45Z,4M 

{See  Kiowa.) 

Commissioners,  Board  of  Indian,  addressesof. „ 492 

Commission,  Northwest  Indian,  agreements  made  by,  with  Indians  should  be  nUified  by 

Congress .60, 67, 120. 211. 214, 221, 233;  25 

Chippewas  of  1j&  Pointo  Agency  refuse  terms  offered  by 312 

negotiations  by 27 

prosperity  of  PillugerChippewas  depends  on  ratifloatiou  of 

agreement  made  with 210 

should  be  appointed  to  negotiate  with  tribes  in  Indian  Territory  for  removal 

east  of  98  degrees SH 

Umatilla,  diminished  reserve  selected  by,  for  Indians  of  Umatilla  Aj^ency 33, 191 

Compulsory  education.    {See  Gducation.) 

Concows,  statistics  in  regard  to „ 430,448,462 

CongreMi.     (See  Appropriations  and  legislation.) 

Connelly,  Michael  C,  appointed  allotment  agent «.,  7 

Consolidation  of  Tule  liiver  and  Mission  Ajgencies  and  placing  of  Yumas  under  latter. 49 

Contingent  fund  should  be  allowed  a  superintendent  of  school 33D 

Contributions  to  CarliHle  school  numerous  and  large..... 343 

Cook,  Uev.  Joseph  W.,  rci>art  on  Kpiscopal  mission  work  among  Yankton  Sioux -  149 

Council,  annnnl,  of  Eastern  Cherokees  represents  population,  is  di^nlHed  and  harroonioua.  365 

business,  of  thirteen  members  elected  by  Chuyenno  River  Sioux 100 

international,  among  tribes  of  Indian  Territory IS* 

Conrt  acquits  Indian  l>oy  arrested  for  murder  of  white  lK>y „ „«  I2S 

county,  with  white  jury,  Indians  can  not  have  fairtrlal  before. «, 314 

Indian  testimony  in,  uiijustl^  held  to  l>e  not  competent ST 

none  among  five  civilized  tribes  having  jurisdiction  over  civil  cases  to  which  white 

man  is  i>arly 197 

Northern  <nieyennes  of  Tongue  River  surrender  to  officers  of. 231 

of  Indian  offenses,  decrees  of,  just  and  accepted  without  complaint »..»  fl7 

difficult  togetgood  men  to  accept  position  in „ 114 

Grand  Ronde,  policemen  are  judges  of. 267 

hascheckedpolygamy  by  punishing  offendem : f*7 

high  character  of  Judges  of. 14& 

judges  of  should  be  paid  salary 34, 101, 114,1 45, 2t«,  360. 276 

legal  blanks  should  be  furnished  for * 272 

Nez  Perc/t  Agency,  exercise  wholesome  restraint,  pass  upon  forty 

criminal  cases -  135 

none  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency. „ „  224 

Pine  Ridge  Agency „ —  124 

Ponca,  etc..  Agency ITl 

no  occasion  for  at  Tongue  River  Agency 231 

to  convene  it  forayear  atQiiapaw  Agency 174 

organized  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency  and  doing  Rood  work _..  100 

Pyramid  T^ke,haa  few  cases  but  saves  much  trouble 24* 

should  be  placed  on  legal  basis  by  act  of  Congress $4 

'Standing  Rock,  imposes  as  fine  the  surrendering  of  weapons.^ 134 

Ynkama  Agency,  of  incalculable  benefit „. *H 

Territorial,  dccldeslhatYnkamas  nave  right  to  have  access  to  flsheries SI 

United  Stales  necessity  for  cstftV>lishment  of  in  Indian  Territory —  54,IS7 

Cowart,  Fletcher  J.,  Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mex.,  annual  reportof. ««,-  24* 

Cowen,  D.  O.,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of „ 225 

Cramsie.  John  W.,  Devil's  I-ake  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of.„ —  MH 

C*reeks,platform8  of  political  parties  among »..  I'fi 

statistics  in  regard  to 43fi,4SS 

iSfe  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Crime,  giving  of  a  horse  condones,  amnng  Indians « « „  Wi 

of  liigaray  among  I  ndlAus  should  come  under  jurisdiction  of  law. 104 

Crimes  act,  Indian,  too  indefinite — «-  S3» 
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Crimes,  oommitted  by  Indiana,  law  in  regard  to  should  be  extended  over  Indis 
Territories  should  be  relieved  of  expense  of  pro 

or  against  Indians,  number  of,  table  

Crow  Creek,  Sioux,  especially  free  from 

few  cases  of  udsauU  and  intoxication  among  Winnebagoes     

several  arrests  uf  whites  and  Indians  for,  made  by  Cheyenne  and  Ara| 

Crops, Cheyenne  Kiver  Agency.none  good  for  eight  years 

Colorado  River  lieserve,  Ariz.,  without  irrigation  can  never  be  good  .. 

excellent,  raided  by  Chippewaa,  of  White  Earth  Agency 

fine,  raised  by  Devil's  Lake  Sioux 

FortBerthold  Agency,  destroyed  by  drought 

good  on  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  reserves 

on  Standing  Hock  Reserve  despite  the  drought 

Nee  Perog  Reserve,  unusuaHy  large 

of  Port  Belknap  agency  Indians  far  exceed  those  of  former  years 

Indians,Pottawatomie,etc.,  Agency,  Kans., destroyed  by  drought.... 

of  Quapaw  Agency  unusually  good 

Osage  and  Kaw  reserves,  injured  by  drought 

Ponca,  etc.,  agency,  almost  ruined  by  drought 

raised  by  Indians,  statistics  as  to,  table 

Pueblos,  hitherto  underestimated 

Southern  Ute  Reserve,  poor  for  wantuf  rain 

Umatilla  Reserve,  unusually  large 

Warm  Springs  Reserve,  almost  a  failure 

Yankton  Reserve,  shortened  by  drought 

{See  Agriculture  and  Fanning.) 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Williamson , 

Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agency,  I>ak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Anderao 

Reserve,  Mont.,  executive  order  setting  apart  portions  of,  for  military  p 

right  of  way  through,  for  Rocky  Pork  and  Cooke  City  I 

Crows,  improvements  in  farming,  etc.,  made  by 

raid  upon  Blackfeet  and  steal  horses 

statistics  in  regard  to 

Cusbattas,  statistics  in  regard  to » 


Dance,  sun,  almost  obsolete  ceremony  among  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 

held  by  Kiowas,  with  understanding  that  it  should  be  the  last..... 

omitted  by  Poncas  this  year „ 

Dancing  a  great  drawback  to  thrift  and  morals 

is  being  freed  f^m  previous  barbarous  accompanhnenta 

Daniels,  Dr.  J.  w.,  appointed  member  Northwest  Indian  Commission.. 

Dawes,  E.  K.,  superintendent,  report  of  Quapaw  boarding-school 

Death,  practice  of  giving  away  property  at,ala]ostabandoned 

Deaths,  many,  Arom  measles,  among  Pueblos 

number  of. 

(See  Health,  and  Sanitary.) 

Delawarea,  statistics  in  regard  to • 

Depredation  claims,  Indian,  examination  of,  in  Indian  Bureau 

new  House  committee  should  be  organized,  to  ac 
Depredations,  timber.    (See  Timber.) 

upon  whites,  two  Indians  punished  for 

Devirs  Lake  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Crunsle 

Reserve, Dak.,  error  in  survey  of  boundary  of,  Indians  should  be  ( 
Disarming  of  Standbig  liock  Sioux  gradually  proceeding  by  system  of  fines... 
Disease.    {See  Health  and  Sanitary. J 

Diseases  among  Indians,  table  showmg 

Dougan,  Dr.  W.  McKay,  report  on  sanitary  condition  of  Santee  Sioux 

Dougherty,  Capt.  William  E.,Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,anniul  report  of 

Drunkenness, Mescalero  Apaches  addicted  to,  through  "tiawln" 

nearly  disappeared  among  Blackfeet,  owing  to  vigilance  of  pol 

unusual  number  of  cases  of,  among  Umatilla  Indians 

very  little  among  Santee  Sioux 

(See  Liquor  and  Whisky.) 
D*Wamish  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to „ 

E. 

Sastem  Cherokee  Agency,  N.C.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Leatherwood» 

lEducation,  Bureau  of,  e^ould  have  entire  charge  of  schools  for  Indians  In  AL 

compulsory,  attempt  at,  successful 

should  be  insisted  on  for  Indians 

contributions  by  religious  societies  for,  table : 

of  Indians  in  boarding  and  day  schools,  cost 

(See  Schools). 

Educational  work  of  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  report  of. 

Eells,  Edwin,  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency.  Wash.,  annual  report  of.... 

Emery,  Joseph,  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of. 

Employ^  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  for  stealing  agency  propert 

Employes,  additional,  needed  for  Navajo  Agency 

ugfency,  agent  should  have  voice  in  selection  of. 

ladians  capable  of  being,  should  bo  certified  to  Indian  Office  by  nj 

in  Indian  schools,  names  or,and  salaries  paid 

insufllcient  force  of,  at  Siletz 

school,  should  feel  that  tenure  of  oflicc  depends  on  faithfulness  ..., 
sent  by  Indian  Office  to  Yankton  Agency, efficient 
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Employes  should  understand  that  positions  are  not  siuecares  nor  political  rewards J  45 

Tulalip  Agency,  competent  and  obedient 3nn 

English  language,  difficulty  of  acquiring,  methods  used  in  teaching*  at  Hampton  ...„.». 349 

orders  of  Indian  Office  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  any  other  than,  in  In* 

dian  schools 23 

should  be  taught  exclusively  in  all  Indiau  schf>ols »» ..30kl(U,3^ 

Ezeontive  orders  relatiag  to  Indian  reserves %1 


Farm,  Qovemment  running  of,  hardly  wise^ « 3ta 

Parker,  purchased  for  Carlisle  school -  Wl 

school.    {See  school.) 

Fanner  needed  in  each  settlement  of  Indiana I5n 

Farmers,  additioiml  number  of,  for  Rosebud  Agency,  should  l>e  increased » „ 136 

several  needed  at  Pine  Ridge 124 

for  Indians,  should  be  especially  adapted  to  their  duties ll'* 

placing  of  Indian  pupils  m  homes  of. 540,2^1 

sent  to  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  of  no  use Ill 

Farming  among  Mission  Indiana,  crops  very  light * »S 

and  stock-raising,  many  New  York  Indians  successfully  engaged  in yn 

districta,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  liescrve  divided  into;  large  area  cultivated 1S7 

extensively  carried  on  by  individuals  among  live  civilized  tribes. 190 

fairly  successful  this  year  among  Fort  Peck  Indians ; 23H 

great  advance  made  in,  by  Indiansof  Klamath  Reserve 2* 

In  common,  by  Hoopa  Valley  Indians,  reduces  them  to  condition  of  servitude  ....«  "W 

the  rudest  way.  Pueblos  subsist  by 261 

Kiowas.Coraanches.and  Wiehitas,  double  area  cultivated  two  years  f^^o,  but  cropA 

injured  by  drought „1C3, 163,1*4 

land  among  five  civilized  tribes,  no  present  danger  of  mono|H>ly  of. I*« 

little  advance  in,  made  by  Northern  Cheyennes  at  Tongue  River 5» 

Menomonees  engage  in,  more  than  ever  before « 3tt» 

Neah  Ray  Keserve  not  suited  to ?^ 

of  3,901  acres  by  Santee  Sioux „ 2» 

Pima  Indians  extensively  engn^ed  in _ H6 

Quinaielt  Reserve  not  suited  to „ &I 

Shoshonesand  Anipphoes  show  unusual  energy  and  system  In 31.t 

worked  at  commendably,  but  crops  destroyed  by  squirrels - 2C 

social  habits  of  Indians  a  bar  to  snocessful «...  1*< 

table  giving  statistita  of,  on  Indian  reserves .*. 4** 

to  extent  of  6,000  acres  engaged  In  by  Moquis  Pueblos „ 580 

Tule  River  Reserve,  Cal.,  can  never  be  successful 95 

Utes  show  better  disp<wition  for,  than  hitherto 2Sl 

vigorous  attempts  at,  made  by  Blackfeet,  good  crops „....> 212 

Yankton  Sioux  took  hold  of,  energetically,  but  drought  destroyed  crops 13S,l9i 

{See  Agriculture  and  Crops.) 

Fence,  nuntber  acres  under,  and  rods  of,  made,  table ,...«.« Wi 

Ferrv-boat,  S'Kokomish  Indians  have  ftimishcd  funds  for „ SSfr 

Fields,  Edwin  C,  Fort  Relknap  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of „ „«  223 

Fisheries  of  Klamaths  intruded  on  by  floating  cannery.. „ „..  yl 

on  Cohimbia  River,  Indians  unjustly  deprived  of  acc^  to» «.  M 

salmon,  Yakamas  denied  rights  in .*. 3u3 

{See  Salmon.) 

Five  civilized  tribes,  allotments  in  severalty  can  not  be  forced  upon 12 

of  land  to,  contemplated  in  their  treaties „ 13 

attitude  of  toward  allotments .„ „ I'»* 

disputed  claims  to  citizenship  in « lUV 

intruders  among,  number  of 1S2,1'JT 

Jurisdiction  of  laws  of „ K 

over  inter-fnarried  whites „.,.. « 1.* 

political  districts  and  officials  of l* 

population  of,  and  of  whites  among ..« IjC 

rich  among,  monopolize  lands  of. „ 12 

schools,  among,  description,  number,  attendance ^ 188,192 

tenureby  which  they  hold  their  lands ™  193 

unwarrantable  opposition  of,  to  allotment  act  „ 11 

{See  Chootaws,  ChlckasawB,  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and.  Semfnoles.) 

Flandrean  Sioux,  mortgages  on  lands  of,  paid  up „ „.  231 

Flatnead  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Ronan « X19 

Flathcads,  agreement  of  Northwest  Indian  Commission  with _ 31139 

Bitter  Root  Valley,  would  remove  to  reserve  It  indueements  were  held  out S3 

statistics  in  regard  to -4S8,45I.4«* 

Fletcher,  Alice  C,  appointed  allotment  agent  for  Winnebago  Reserve. „, — :,„.  T.« 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  agreement  concluded  with  Indiana  of,  by  Korthwest  Indiiui 

Commission „.«, „  29 

annual  report  of  Agent  Fieldls ZB 

Berthold  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Gifford IW 

Reserve,  act  giving  right  of  way  through,  toSaint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Han- 

itoba  Railroad ™,™  SB 

Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  Gallagher „ M9 

Reserve,  Idaho.  Indians  agree  to  surrrender  right  of  way  for  railrMul  and  addi- 
tional town  site _«.  9 

Peck  Agency,  Mont.,  agreement  concluded  with  Indians  of,  by  Northwest  Indian  Coin- 
mission „ — .  29 

annual  reportof  Agent  Cowen — S* 

Freedmen  among  Chickasaws,  deplorable  condition  of,  removal  of,  to  Oklahoma  recom- 
mended  Ji9,fi3.19aLH» 

Choctawsand  Chickasaws,  statement  of  account  of  funds  of .„ G 

Choctaw,  nil  but  83  who  have  left  nation  have  received  citlxenship. W 
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Preighting,  all  their,  done  by  Yankton  Sioux 

by  Indians  begun  at  Crow  Creek  Agency 

done  by  Indians,  table 

extensively  engaged  In,  by  Oheyennea  and  Arapahoea 

introduced  among  Navajos 

Meaoalero  Apaches  have  begun 

satisfactorily  engaged  in  by  Sho^ones  and  Arapahoea 

undertaken  by  Utes 

wagons  and  stock  furnished 'Piegans  for 

^^nds,  trust,  Indian,  transactions  in » 

Purs  and  robes  sold,  value  of,  table 

G. 

Gallaeher,  H.  D.,  Pine  Htdge  Agency*  Dak.,  annual  report  of. 

Qalla&er,  James,  superintendent  Keam's  Caflon  School,  report  of. 

Gallagher,  P.,  Port  Hull  Agency,  Idabo.anual  report  of 

Gambling,  almo«4t  renounced  by  Indians  of  Quinaielt  Agency 

indulged  in  to  large  extent  by  Indians  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ii 

Moses  and  his  }>and  addicted  to 

on  the  decrease  at  Kiowa,  etc.,  agency 

prevails  to  considerable  extent  among  Mescftlero  Apaches 

Genoa  School,  Nebniska,  report  of  Superintendent  Horace  H.  Cliase 

Georgetown  Indiann,  ntimber  and  condition  of 

Gibson,  W.  D.  C  .  Nevada  Agency,  Nev.,  annual  report  of. 

Gifford,  Abrnm  J.,  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  I>ak.,  annual  report  of. 

Gila  River  Reserve,  Ariz.,  right  of  way  through  for  Pbicnix  and  Maricopa  1) 

Grierson,  General,  removes  settlers  from  Indian  reserves 

Grazing,  tax  for,  collected  from  cattle  driven  across  Blackfeet  Reserve 

unlawful  on  Shuslione  Reserve,  failure  to  prevent 

upon  Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo  Reserves 

use  of,  Kiowas  and  Comanches  paid  250  cows  for 

{See  I^ease.) 

Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  reportof  Agent  McOlane 

Green  Bay  Agency,  wis.,  annual  reportof  Agent  Jennings..... 

Gregory,  J.  T.,  La  Polnte  Agency,  Wis.,  nnnunl  report  of. 

GroH  Ventres,  Arickarees,  and  Mandans,  Fort  lierthold  Agency,  agrrecment  • 

by  Northwest  Indian  Commission 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont.,  report  on  number  and  conditic 
of  Fort  Belknap  Agency.    (See  Fort  Belknap.) 

statistics  in  regard  to 

Grover,  C.  H.,  Pottawatomie  and  Orcat  Nemaha  Agency,  annual  report  of.. 

Goodale,  Elaine,  report  of  White  River  day  school.  Lower  Brul£ 

Gwydir,  Rickard  D.,  Oolvllle  Agency,  Wash.,  annual  report  of 

H. 

Hall,  Harwood,  superintendent,  report  of  Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte 
Hall,  J.  Lee,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Jnd.  T.,  annual  repor 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  annual  reportof  S.  C.  Armstr 

Haskell  Institute,  articles  manufactureilby  pupils  in- 

I.Awrence,  Kans.,  rci>ort  Superintendent  Robinson 

new  buildings  needed  for 

water  supply  of,  deficient. 

Haynie,  Geoi-geW.,  physician  Quinaielt  Agency,  reportof 

Health  of  Chippewas  of  Michigan  good .*. 

Fort  Peck  Agency  Indians  good,  except  for  syphilis  and  eonsumi: 
Indians,  Colville  Agency  fair,  not  enough  physicians  provided... 

Klamath  Reserve,  generally  good 

of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  remarkably  good 

of  Tulalip  Agency  good,  except  scrofulous  diseuses 

Neah  Bay  Indians  good,  except  venereal  and  pulmonary  diseaaei 

Pah  Utes  unusually  good 

pupils,  Colorado  River  school,  not  good 

Yankton  Sioux  good,  unusually  free  from  syphilis 

{See  Disease  and  Sanitary.) 

Hfll,  Charles,  Santee  Agency,  Neb.,  annual  reportof 

Hons,  number  and  condition  of. 

should  belong  to  Quinaielt  Agency 

statistics  in  regard  to 

Homesteads,  ChehalTs  Indians  took,  for  want  of  authority  for  allotments 

refused  Santee  Sioux  by  local  land  office  for  two  years,  now  al 

success  of  attempt  to  place  Florida  Seminoles  on,  doubtful 

('See  Allotments  and  Patents.) 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  report  of  Captain  Dougherty,  acting  ^cent. 

Hoopas,  statistics  in  regard  to 

Hop-raising  industry  should  be  introduced  among  SiletK  Indians 

Horse-racing,  property  lost  at,  returned  to  owners  by  decision  of  Indian  coi 

Horse-stealing,  by  Mexicans  from  Mescalero  Apaches 

from  Navajoes,  trouble  resulting  from 

Indian  of  Warm  Springs  Reserve,  arrested  for,  but  released., 
two  whites  arrested  for,  by  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  police... 

teams  needed  hy  Devil's  Jjike  Sioux 

thieves,  nural>er  of  arrested  and  turned  over  to  IJnited  States  marshal 

Horses,  Navajoes  owp  large  herds  of,  of  little  value 

of  Crows,  disease  called  "glanders'*  Is  present  among 

stolen  by  Assinnaboines,  recovered  and  returned 
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Hospital,  established  on  Menomonee  Reserve,  benefits  derived  firom » 309 

Hampton  school,  efllclently  manaifii;ed ^ 846 

Hospitals.need  of  ut  Indian  agencies 51,93,95.101.112,131,218.228,270.275,280.317,331,335 

House-buildinx  carried  on  extensively  among  Crow  Creek  Sioux ».  Itt 

frame,  every  Flandreau  Klonx  has ™.  Ml 

Bouses,  fifty  bull  t  by  Pimas  this  year „„ 8S 

new  built  byStandincrHock  Sioux „ «...  131 

many  built  by  Hlackfect  during  the  year „ 213 

P'ort  Feck  Sioux -.,..«. 235 

M'hite  Earth  Chippewas - „. au9 

most  Tulalip  Indians  have  comfurtable ;  20  new,  built „ 2S» 

Navajoes  anxious  to  build,  and  need  lumber „  257 

Northern  Cheyennes  tit  Tonjfue  River  have  built  20. «, 33D 

number  ocenpied  and  built  by  Indians,  table „ .™ 419 

repairs  made  on  81,amonK  Yankton  Sioux „ ».,  146 

separate  from  villa^s,  Moquis  Pueblos  showing  willingness  to  build „  900 

Slioshones  and  Arapahoes  have  built  many 314 

twenty-six  built  by  Sanlee  Sioux „._ 337 

twenty-six  completed  forCheyenneaand  Arapahoes. »160 

Utes  built  12  without  cost  to  Government „.  3RZ 

Ilownr*!,  Rimer  A.,  Pima  Agency,  Ariz., annual  report  of „ 86 

HowanI, .lames  K.,ap(>ointed  ullutment  agent 7 

}iowanI,MiHM  (Iraee.  cstabliphes  hooke  for  returned  students  and  others ™  106 

IIut4>liiHon,  A.  P., superintendent  Otoe  school,  reportof. i -  172 

Ilualapais,statisttus  in  regard  to ._  430 

I. 

Indian  problem, solution  of  proposed ..93,117.353,293 

Territory,  act  granting  right  of  way. through,  to  Chie^co,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Rail- 
road  A 3G3 

act  granting  right  of  way  through,  to  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Rail* 

road 3B0 

international  council  among  tril>e»  of. «..  196 

law  relating  to  crimes  conimitt4>d  by  Indians  should  be  extended  ov^ .....  34 

removal  of  few  straggling  parties  of  intruders  from »...  SA 

rights  of  way  through,  for  railroaiis 41,117 

surplus  lands  in.RugKestions  as  to  openini^  of,  to  settlement S6 

United  States  court  should  lie  entablished  m,  according  to  treaties 54, US 

Industrial  training  successfully  attempted  at  White^iverday  school „ «, I*K 

Infanticide  eoranion  among  Mescalero  Apaclies. S51 

Inspection  of  Neah  Bay  Agency  a  pleasure  and  beneAt. „ „„  392 

Quinaielt  Agency .  296 

Intemperance.    (See  Drunkenn  iss.  Liquor,  and  Whisky.) 

I  nterest  collected  on  bonds. 373 

Intruders  amouK  five  civilized  tribes,  number  of. „ 182,197 

and  disputed  citizenship  in  Indian  Territory .«.  58.115 

(.See  Trespassers.) 
Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  Reserv^i  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  lowaa  consent.  Sac  and  Pox  do 

notconsent  tosaleof 66 

Reserve  in  Nebraska,  sale  of,  act  amending  act  for... „..  355 

lowas  in  Indian  Territory  have  enlarged  their  cultivated  fields _ 177 

Pottawatomie,  etc.,  Agency,  number  and  condition  of. 309 

statistics  in  regard  to .•. „ 436.453,454.406 

Irrigating  ditch  built  on  White  River  for  Utes,  a  failure « 2K2 

ten  miles  of,  constructed  on  Southern  Ute  Reserve 97 

Irrigation  inadequate  on  Pueblo  Reserves 3^1 

now  in  progress  on  Navajo  Reserve  will  double  cultivable  area » 354. 2M 

success  ofeffbrts  at,  made  on  Navajo  Reserve 70 

thorough  B3rBtem  of,  needed  on  Crow  Reserve „ 216 

wise  system  of,  on  Mission  Indian  lands  would  give  every  family  5  or  10  actes se 

J. 

Jackson,  T.  W..  New  York  Agency,  N.  Y.,  annual  report  of. .-..  2B3 

Jenkins,  J.  D.,  Sisseton  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of. „ IS 

Jennings,  Thomas,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  annual  report  of„ »..„..». 3W 

.fohn  Day  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to.'. » 442. C6. 473 

Johnston,  Jane  H.,  principal  Saint  Paul's  School,  Yankton,  report  of 146 

Jones,  Thomas  M.,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  annual  report  of..» - 313 

K. 

Kaw  Sub-Agency,  Ind.  T.,  report  J.  C.  Keenan ,....„« — ..-_..  166 

Raws,  statistics  in  regard  to .«»436,CC.464 

Keanrs  Cafion  boarding  scliool,  Arizona,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Qallaber. 317 

Keecliies,  statistics  in  regard  to - .  431 

Keenan,  J.  C,  rejKirt  on  Kaw  Sub-Agency  and  school ...« IflU 

Kelly.  William  A..  su|terintendent  training  school,  Sitka,  Alaska,  reportof. „ 316 

Keweah  and  Kings  River  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to „ „..  430 

Kickapoos,  Mexican,  are  gooil  workers,  but  will  not  send  children  to  school .«„  177 

Pottawatomie,  etc..  Agency,  number  and  condition  of „ „  SIS 

statistics  in  regard  to »436, 453. 451«06 

Killing  of  a  IPine  Ridge  Sioux  by  police  in  attempting  to  make  an  arr^it 133 

Kinney,  J.  P..  Yankton  Agency.  IMlc,  annual  report  of. ».»....  t3B 
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Kiowa,  Comnnche,  ftnd  Wichita  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Hall 162 

Kiowas;  Cumanches,  and  Wichitas  might  be  removed  east  and  present  reserve  opened  to 

settleiueut 57 

ntotistics  in  regard  to 434.452,464 

Klagsath  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  A^ent  Emery 267 

Reserve,  Oreifon,  dispute  as  to  eastern  boundary  of. 78,270 

Klamaths,  Lower,  are  self-sustaining,  are  disturtied  by  intrusion  upon  their  fisheries tfl 

statistics  in  regard  to '. 430.440,442,458,470 

Kootenais,  agreement  of  Northwest  Indian  Commission  with 32 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  report  on  condition  of. 211i 

BtatUtics  in  regard  to 434.438,454,408 


Labor,  Indians  are  learning  that  it  is  not  a  disgraoe 102 

Indian,  miscellaneous  productsof,  table. 463 

Lakes,  need  more  Government  assistance 288 

statistics  in  regard  to 444,458,472 

I^nd  office,  branch,  near  Umatilla  Beservo,  needed  for  sale  of  Umatilla  lands 275 

Lands,  Indian,  provisions  of  allotment  act  as  to  disposition  of. 5 

trust,  transactions  in 374 

Lane,.l.  B.,  Hiletz  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of. 270 

IjA  Pointe  Agency,  Wis.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Gr^ory 310 

successful  logging  operations  of  Chippewaaof. 47.311 

Larmbee,  Charles  F.,  appointed  allotment  asent , 8 

appointed  member  of  Northwest  Indian  Commission 28 

Law  should  prohibit  marrying  of  Indian  women  by  white  men  without  permission  from 

Indian  Office 179 

U.  S.,  relating  to  crimes  by  Indians,  Indian  Territory  should  not  be  exempted  from 34 

Laws  and  constitution,  Choctaw,  resume  of. 183 

of  United  States,  Ipdlan  allottees  to  be  amenable  to 6 

Lease  for  coal  mining  among  five  civilized  tribes,  should  be  legal  basis  fur 201 

of  Clierokee  outlet,  bribery  used  to  effect 198 

lands  for  grazing,  lowas  receive  S15  per  capita  for »  178 

Leases  of  Indian  lands  for  grazing,  legislation  relative  to,  needed 26 

unlawfully  mode  by  members  of  five  civilized  tribes  for  improvement  of  farms. 194 

{See  Grazing). 

Leatherwood,  KobertL.,  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  N.  C,  annual  report  of 264 

Ijee,  John,  superintendent  Salem  school,  Oregon,  report  of. 334 

Legalizing  records  of  Indian  Office,  need  of. ., 46 

Legislation.    (See  Appropriations.) 

further  needed  for  protection  of  Indian  police 55,200 

Indian,  of  second  session  of  Forty-ninth  Congress SM 

needed,  for  removal  of  Chickasaw  freedmen  to  Oklahoma. 64 

in  regard  to  leasing  of  Indian  lands  for  srazing. 26 

to  perfect  title  of  Pawnees  to  part  of  their  reserve  in  Indian  Territory ..  64 

prevent  trespassing  and  timber  depredating  on  Indian  lands. 26 

settle  disposition  of  Black  Bob  Shawnee  lands »„ 65 

I^emhi  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  Needham..., 152 

Liabilities  of  United  States  to  Indian  trilies  under  treaty  stipulations,  table. 375 

Lightner,  Isaiah,  appointed  allotment  f^cent 7 

Lipans.  statistics  in  resrard  to 4.36 

Liquor,  Indian  under  Influence  of,  shoots  a  white  woman 152 

Hone  sold  to  Tongue  River  Cheyennes 231 

sale  of,  to  Indians,  inadequate  punishment  given  for ...' 276 

sellers,  jury  refuses  to  convict,  on  Indian  testimony 814 

unwillingnessof  persons  to  testify  against 92,  95 

selling  to  Indians,  two  cases  successfully  prosecuted '. .- 173 

six  whites  arrested  for  and  fined 270 

•  traflic  almost  put  an  end  to  among  Eastern  Cherokeee « 266 

Turtle  Mountain  (JhipjKiwas  impoverished  by 115 

(See  DrunkenneRH  and  Whisky.) 

Lower  Brul^  sub- Agency,  condition  of  Sioux  belonging  to - 106 

Logging  operationn  by  Chip(>ewat4  and  Menomonees  profitable 47,311 

Lunil>er,  numl>er  of  feet  of,  sawed  on  Indian  reserves,  table 463 

Lummi  Reserve,  crops,  etc..  raised  by  Indians  on 299 

Lummls,  statistics  in  regard  to .444,460,472 

M. 

Machinery  farm,  needed  by  Indians  of  Warm  Spring  Agency » 279 

too  many  different  and  some  unsuitable  kinds  purokuwed  for  Indians 233 

Machines,  agricaltural,  needed  by  Winnebogoes 233 

mowing,  etc.,  purchased  by  Standing  Rock  Sioux « 131 

Mackinac  Agency,  Mich.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Stevens 2(16 

MadiBon  Indians  live  by  fishing  and  work  in  saw-mills 299 

statistics  in  regard  to 444,460,472 

Makalis,  live  by  fishing  and  seamig 21(1.292 

statistics  In  regard  to „ 444.458,472 

Mandnns,  Arickarees,  and  Qros  Ventres,  agreement  concluded  with,  by  Northwest  Indian 

Comniuwion « 2? 

slatistiosin  reganl  to 432, 450, 4& 

Maricopan,  ntatl.sticsin  regard  to 430,448,462 

Marrif^e  t>etweeti  whites  and  members  of  five  civilized  tribes,  laws  concerning 185 

cuHtonif*  anionic  New  York  Indians  improve  slowly  , 263 

relation  loosely  held  among  Winnebagoes 233 
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McChesney,  Chas.  E.,  Cheyenne  Rtver  Agency,  Dak.,  anaaal  report  of. .'.  M 

McClane^J.  B.,  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Orefcon,  annual  report  of » 9G( 

McLaughlin.  James,  Htandlng  Rock  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of. 130 

Medical  fttatiHtics  of  Indian  tribes,  table *  475 

treatment,  number  of  Indians  who  have  received,  table 411 

Medicine  men.  Indians  Quinaielt  Agency  completely  controlled  by SM 

puascaa  unlimited  power  over  Yakamas. » 306 

Menomonees  arc  little  civilized »....»...  377 

statisticaln  regard  to 444,460,474 

Buecesaful  Jogging  operations  of «..  47 

Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mex.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Cowart -..  J« 

Methows  and  Columbiaa  have  good  farmb  and  stock. SHt* 

statlBticsin  regard  to 444 

Miamisnre  good  average  farmers «..  1*3 

Kol  Kivei;,  annuities  of.should  be  capitalized  and  paid- »..  tf 

statistics  in  regard  to OR,  44«,  452,  4« 

Mililary  post  on  Devil's  I^kc  Reserve  the  one  obstacle  to  civilisation^ 1)3 

reserves,  executive  orders  setting  apart  portions  of  Indian  reserves  for .381.383  Ml 

should  be  removed  from  Fort  Totten  and  post  used  as  Indian  school 112 

stationed  near  Navajo  Keservetopreventcolliaion  between  Navojoes  and  settlers...  S<    - 

will  soon  be  needed  among  Usages  to  protect  their  rights „..  1*7 

Mill,  Hour,  Kicvn'a,  etc.,  Agency,  sliould  l>e  completed  and  put  in  operation IM 

grist.  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  almost  useless,  new  machinery  needed.— 9W 

saw  and  grist,  greatly  needed  on  Yakama  Reserve «_ »C 

Green  Bay  Agency,  great  help-to  Menomonees 30* 

needed  for  Navajo  Agency S'C 

portable  nee<lcd  at  Kiowa,  etc.,  Agency.. IM 

Uintah  Agency,  explosion  of  boiler  of 3*^ 

Mills,  Nez  Perc6  Agency,  mnke  good  flour  and  lumlwr «  1V» 

one  of  the  l>est,  in  Dakota,  at  Devil's  I^ke  Agency .* _..  113 

Round  Valley  Agency,  falling  to  decay  for  want  of  engine, etc W 

Mines,  gold,  Blackfect  Reserve,  miners  refuse  to  remove  fVom » » S4 

Coal.     (.Sec  Goal). 

Miscellaneous  Ajnds  belonging  to  Crows  should  be  expended  for  them „.  SIT 

Mission  Agency,  Cal.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Ward ., 9k 

Tule  Riverand  Yuraa  Indianaploced  under 19 

Indian  reserves  in  California,  executive  order  setting  apart „ ».  3H1 

remov^  of  intrudenift^om „ ** 

Indians,  stafisties  in  regard  to 430i,4tK483 

Missionaries  among  Indians,  number  of,  table „ —  451 

Missionary  among  WichitRs,  sent  thera  by  Cherokee* « W6 

none  for  Neah  Bay  Agency „«_.  2K 

sent  Fort  Hall  Agency  by  Women's  National  Indian  AflsociMton IM 

Mission,  Catholic,  prosperity  of  Cieurd*  Alines  due  to „..,,  2C 

work,  ably  conducted  among  Indians  of  Tulalip  Agency *• 

among  Cheyennes  and  Arnpahoes  by  Mennonitefl  and  Bpiacopallans IS9.I4I 

Grand  Konde  Indians,  by  Catholics Sff 

Indians  of  Colville  Agency  zealously  prosecuted  by  Jesuit* t90 

Quapaw  Agency,  conducted  by  Friends  and  Hethodista  ...  171 
^M  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  'T.,  carried  on  by  Catholics, 

Friends,  and  Baptists •. t79 

Northern  Cheyennes,  earnestly  carried  on  by  Catholics ..«,„  S>^ 

Santee  Sioux,  zealous,  by  Amer.  Miss.  Asso.  and  Episcopalians 3M 

Standing  Rock  Sioux,  carried  on  by  Catholics,  CongrregatiocuUlfltflv  , 

and  Kpiscoiialians - „ „ «...  1^ 

Yakamas  carried  on  mostly  by  Methodists «..  9M 

carried  on  at  Pine  Itidge  by  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  CMIiolieB.....«,  131 

Dev11*s  Lake  Agency,  vigorouslv  prosecuted  by  Catholics 114 

earnest,  done  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Episoopaliana  for  White  Earth  C3ii|>^ 

pewas — SK           I 

has  made  little  impression  on  Fort  Peck  Sioux „ 236           i 

irregular,  by  several  denominations  on  Siletz  Reserve STl           J 

noneamong  Kiowasand  Comanches ™.  164           • 

Mescalero  Apaclies ..  SH            ' 

except  i»y  employt's,  among  Indians  of  Klamath  Reserve %B 

orders  pronibitingteaohing  Indian  language  In  scitools,  not  intended  to  affect.  :9 
]*rest>yterian  and  Kpiscopal,  among  Yankton  Sioux,  reiiorts  of  Messrs.  Wil- 
liamson and  Cook —.  I4a.ll^ 

3i^seton  Agency,  by  Presbyterians  and  Kpiscopal iaits,  report  of. IS* 

Tulalip  Agency,  report  of  J.  B.  Boulet,  on - ™ -..  W 

very  little  among  Winnebagoen « «.  SM 

Minions,  two  new  Kpiscopal,  established,  atCrow  Creek  ond  Lower  Brul£ „ IM 

(<See  Churches,  Scliools,and  Religious.) 

Modocsand  Klaniaths,  largely  intermarried „,  SB 

are  energetic  and  have  farmed  w^ell « KX 

statistics  in  regard  to -l3G,4l»,4Sa,458,4fl&.4?» 

Mohaves,  conditions  and  customs  of. .'. .«.  !• 

statistics  concerning „43D,44A,IS 

Mokohoko  l^nd  of  Sac  and  Fox.     (.See  Hiw.  and  Fox.) 

Montesanos,  are  industrious  and  harmonious  with  whites SM 

Moquis  Pue[>lo8,  boarfling-school  opened  for,  at  Ream's  Cafion ST 

^  statistics  in  regard  to « 440,45C^AV 

(See  Pueblos.) 

Morals  of  Santee  Sioux  exceptionally  good,  owing  to  school  and  missionary  work— 9 

Yakamas,  at  low  ebb , „ „ ..„  *• 

Mcses  and  his  b^nds  addicted  to  drinking  and  gambling. »....„..»  90 
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Patents  for  lands  allotted  to  be  issued  to  Indians,  provisions  of  allotment  ad  leKardlns S.SS* 

issued  S'Kokomish  Indians  recorded  at  tueirezpense ~ ~. SR 

most  Indians  of  Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agenoy  have _ . —        SK 

thirty-flve  Issued  on  Port  Madison  Beserve,  Wash ._ —  ' 

(8m  Allotments  and  Homesteads.) 

Patterson,  S.8.,  Navajo  Agency.  N.  Hex.,  annual  report  of. _ Si 

report  on  condition  of  Moquis  Pueblos - _..-.....__ —        B> 

Pawnees,  statistics  in  reganl  to 436.d.4t» 

titieof,toportionof  reserveinlndianTerritorysbouldbeconArmedbyCongzeaa.-  M 

worked  well,  but  crops  were  a  failure « «.,.« —         ITl 

Payment,  over,  Utes  required  to  refund „.......„         >d 

Payments, cash,  to  Indiana,  amountof,  etc ««  41 

Peace  and  order  prevail  among  Indian  trit>C8 » — »  M 

Pend  d'Oreilles,  agreement  of  Northwest  Indian  Comminsion  with „ „~      tX,K 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  i-eport  on  condition  of _..._....„......        Sit 

atatislioa  in  regard  to 4St.4S8,«4.IC6 

Peorias,  are  good  average  farmers « -.....«.. — _... I<3 

statistics  in  retard  to - ~ .43i,ta,4» 

Permit  laws  among  Ave  civilized  tribes,  terms  of. .» _.         IM 

Physician,  Colorado  Kiver  Agency,  reportof. »..^.... —  S 

Colville  Agency,  iierils  arid  hardships  of  bis  position _ ML Bit 

Devil'sLake  Agency,  report  of. IM 

Piegans,  statistics  in  regard  to »..438.45A,tfB 

(See  BInckfeet.) 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Howard » 

Pimas,  right  of  way  for  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  Railroad  across  reserve  of. 94 

statistics  in  regard  to „ -...430,  MS, Ml 

Pine  KIdgo  Agency,  Uak.,  annual  re|iort  of  Agent  tiallaglier „ 13 

Pitt  RIvcr  and  Potter  Valley  Indians,  slatislicsin  regard  to - _..130,M8,4C: 

Piutes,  Moapa,  few  on  reserve , »..         9U 

Btntistics  in  regard  to .433,440, 412, 4B6,«7> 

Warm  Springs  Beserve,  numljerand  condition  of t!i 

Western  Shoshone  Reserve,  liave  little  arable  land SI7 

Poindexter,  Dr.  K.  P.,  reportof,  on  sanitary  aflfairs  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arix tfi 

Police,  Indian,  Blackieet  Agency,  recover  and  deliver  up  stolen  stock „ 313 

Colorado  River  Iteaerve,  efidcient  and  great  nssistanoe  to  ngent —  84 

Comanches  and  Wicliitas  make  excellent,  Kiowas  and  Apaches  inefficient...         MS 

efficient  and  valuable  services  of SS 

Flathead  Agenoy,ttre  loath  to  meet  emergencies- IB 

Fort  Peek  Asency .mot  very  elHcient „ SS 

hazardous  life  of,  among  Hve  civilized  tribes „         3BD 

inefficient  at  Fort  Hall  Agency 151 

kill  a  Pine  Ridge  Indian  in  attempting  to  make  an  arrest IS 

law  for  protection  of. _  20(^3K 

need  of  nirther  legislation  for  protection  of. K,I18 

number  allowed  Rosebud  Agency  too  small  to  maintain  suitable  patrol _         13( 

opposition  (o,dying  out  among  Pottawatotdies  and  Kiekapoos „...  » 

Osage,  not  effective l«f 

pay  of,  should  be  Increased 37, 101, 114,1%,  100,302, 2S,»* 

uuapaw  Agency,  are  willing,  energetic,  and  brave- „ 174 

valuable  servicesof 101, 104, 134,152, 160, 182. 223, 237,247,248.251.  an,  276, 387,300. »» 

will  not  take  interest  in  suppressing  gambling _        t4S 

Yankion,  worthless  when  life  is  in  danger,  hutotherwiso  efficient 144 

Political  parties  among  live  civilized  tribes -         llC 

Polygamy,  checked  on  Pima  Reserve  by  court  of  Indian  offenses S 

Impoverishes  Turtle  Mountain  Chlppewas in 

Ponca, Pawnee, Otoe, and  Oakland  Agency,  Ind.T.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Osborne 10 

Poncas,  of  Dakota,  are  breaking  away  from  tribal  customs  and  taking  nouses  and  farms 341 

statistics  in  regard  to _....4a6,438,45S,4S6,46«,4e 

Foor-honse  should  be  established  at  each  agency  for  old  and  infirm KB 

Population,  increase  of,  among  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wtchitas „„ MJ 

Indian,  census  shows  slight  decrease  in _ K 

of  Indian  tribes,  table _ „...-. ts> 

Pawnees  decreased  one-half  in  eleven  years „ I7> 

Poncas  decreasing. „ _ !• 

Standing  Bock  Sioux  slowly  decreasing - Ul 

(SeeCensus.) 

Porter,  N.S.,  appointed  allotment  agent T 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kans.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Orover SB 

PoUawatomies,  citizen  band  of,  aremoetly  white  of  French  descent- 174 

of  Huron,  annultiesof,should  be  capitalized  and  paid 4S 

payment  to - — —         3» 

payment  of  indemlty  timd  to 4S 

Prairie  band,  numberand  condition  of. „ „. —         SB 

statistics  in  regard  to _ 436,44«,452.4S4.4««.4et 

to  be  removed  to  Lao  du  Flambeau  Reserve _ l» 

Potter,  Capt.  Carroll  H.,  U.  S.  Army,  Osage  Agency,  Ind.  T.,annnal  report  of. IM 

Powell,  V^  L.,  Neah  Bay  Agency,  annual  report- of S9t 

Pratt,  Capt.  B.  U.,  U.  S.  Araiy,  Superintendent  Ci<rlislo  Training  School,  annual  report  of...         XM 

Priestly, Thomas,  Yakania  Agency,  Wash,,  annual  reportof. .". -..- 9M 

Property,  distriliuUon  of,  at  death,  among  friends  regardlessof  rights  of  wife  and  children.         374 

Pueblo  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Williams — .         SO 

Pueblos,  Moquis,  annual  report  of  Agent  Patterson,  on - 3S9 

statistics  in  regard  to .440.  4S6.  47» 

taxation  of  land  of,  by  Territory  of  Now  Mexico 74 

Pupils,  difficulties  in  obtaining,  for  distant  schools « 319,321,  SZl,  ISO 

regular  transfers  of,  should  be  mode  from  reservation  to  distant  sehoaU...— ■~.      ,   .         HI 
(iiM  Schools  and  Students.) 
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Saoand  Fox,  Mokohokobandof,  removed  from  KansasandenroUedatagency  la  Indian  T...-    64, 177 

of  Mississippi,  are  niostl  v  blanket  Indians -  177 

of  Missouri,  number  and  ouudition  of. »«  SOB 

Reserve  in  Nebruska,  act  amending;  act  for  sale  of 93& 

statistics  in  rcKard  to 436, 452,  iU,  46ft 

Salem  school,  Oreijron,  report  of  Buperintendent  Lee - .....-,  334 

pupils  of,  purchase  by  their  labor  tract  of  land  for «.™ SM 

Salmon  canning  industry  should  be  developed  amonsrSiletz  Indians ^^  273  . 

fishery,  fraud  upon  Warm  Spring  Indians,  in  regwtl  to ». S77,3!A 

(See  Fisheries.) 

Sanitary  oondiUon  of  Blaekfeet  better  than  most  Indians,  due  to  remote  location 2X3 

Carlisle  school  greatly  improved », 341 

CJrows  better  than  last  year.. ....  XLS 

Eastern  Cherokees,  excellent. 30 

Fort  Belknap  Indians,  £alr,  with  scrofulous  and  consumptive  tend- 
encies  «  3M 

Hampton  students,  improvement  in 34ft 

Indians,  Colorado  River  Agency,  wretched;  venereal  diseases  prevaiL,  HS 

improvement  in 51 

Pottawatomie,  etc.,  Agency,  good SM 

Quapaw  Agency,  miasmatic  and  pulmonary  diseases  prevaiL.  175 

Quinaielt  Agency,  report  of  physician  on ».  295 

statistics  showing. 470 

Menomonees,  report  of  Dr.  Cleary _  3» 

Mescalero  Apachc»  improved 2J3 

Mission  Indians  good,  except  for  whooping-cough  and  measles. 9S 

New  York  Indians  same  for  several  years,  diseases  mainly  hered- 
itary and  incurable -  3G4 

Otoes  comparatively  good 171 

Puncas  poor,  syphilis,  consumption,  and  scrofula  prevail ».  19 

Rosebud  Sioux  gradually  improving laS 

Santeo  Sioux  poor,  owing  to  scrofula  and  unhealthy  living. „...  343 

Southern  Uteugood,  death  rate  decreasing „ 9K 

Western  Shonhunes  good,  births  exceed  deatlis 348 

White  KarthChippcwasgood,  except  epidemic  of  measles 311 

Yakaraas,  report  of  Dr.  W.  <i.  Coe —  3Uft 

{See  Disease  and  lioalth.) 

San  Juan  country,  Navajos  unjustly  deprived  of  access  to,  settlers  removed 71,358 

San  Puells,  refuse  anything  from  Government,  live  mostly  by  stock-ratsing. S88 

statistics  in  regard  to 444 

Santce  Agency,  Nebr.,  annual  report  of  Agent  HilL 23ft 

Satsops,  number  and  condition  of. 293,3M 

Svliool  and  schools — 

Addresses  of  superintendents  of. „ « ». 49B 

Albuquerque,  report  of  superintendent  Burke » — SSO 

Among  Ave  civilized  tribes,  number,  attendance,  description  of lSB,m 

Appropriations  for,  should  be  increased^ »..  4,16 

Attendance  at,  table S96 

Barn,  Sho^one  Agency,  burned $14 

Boarding,  Absentee  Shawnee,  good  crops  raised  by » ..» 179 

Blaekfeet  Agency,  has  all  pupils  it  can  accommodate »..  S13 

Cbeyenneaud  Arapaho,well  attended ISil 

Colorado  River  Reserve,  report  EUa  Burton,  superintendent cB 

Comanches  wish  one  separate  from  Kiowas ^ l€R 

contract,  Menomonee,  industries  taught  at » 309 

statistics  relating  to 408 

Crow  Creek  well  conducted,  addition  to  building  needed m 

Crow  Agency,  progressing  satisfactorily,  reportof  Superintendent  BcsmUd  317,119 

Eaatern  Cherokee,  well  located  and  mana^;^ 3A 

Flatbead  Agency,  are  excellent  institutions JSJ 

Fort  Beck  Agency,  crowded  by  system  of  compulsory  attendance 317 

Grand  Ronde,  expense  of  leas  than  SlOO  per  capito i „ 367 

Knw,  progr^js  of  pupils  satisfactory,  conduct  admirable „ 148 

Kiowa,  not  as  successful  as  usual „.  IM 

Kltunath  Reserve,  well  taught  industrially 3GB 

Makah,  has  larger  attendance  than  ever  before sal 

Menomonee,  attendance  greater  than  accommodations. 3^ 

Mescalero  Apaches  not  interested  in.  but  pupils  do  well _  399 

Muquis  Pueblos  anxious  for „.  399 

Navajo,  little  progress  made  by,  sick  pupils  n^lected  by  physician.. 'JSH 

needed  at  Round  Valley  Agency  instead  of  day  schools — is 

for  Chippewas  of  Michigan VC 

Nevada  appropriates  $10,000  for  establishment  of,  at  Carson  City_ 2O 

Nez  Perce  Agency  removed  to  Fort  Lapwal - IS4 

NiwiuallyandS'Kokomish  Agency,  threeasfullasaccommodationsadmit.  tft 

Omaha,  tilled  to  full  capacity  without  oumpulsion 3S 

Otoe,  report  of  Superintendent  Hutchison „ _  173 

Pima  Agency,  over  crowded,  children  turned  away iC 

Ponca,  reached  high  standard  of  excellence ; 179 

Puttawntomie,  etc.,  Agency,  three,  well  oiganized  and  fi&irly  attended^...  SB 

Pyramid  I^ke,  successful,  industries  carefully  taught Mft 

Quinaielt,  eftictently  managed S9ft 

Hao  and  Fox,  located  on  poor  land...^ - t7» 

Indian  Territory,  improvement  in ^3 

Santee.  more  steady  attendanoeat  than  hitlierto,industrial  work  promlneni         349 

ShoHbone,  a  failure  during  part  of  the  year ^ SIS 

t        should  be  established  by  Oovomment  for  Fort  Belknap  Agency. SSS 

ou  Hoopa  VftUey  B^servQ ***"-m » 9a 
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Genoa,  Nebr.,  report  of  Superintendent  Ctiase - „....»~.        SS 

Hampton,  Va.,  report  of  Superintendents.  C.  Armstrong „_ ~~.. —  3S 

Haslcell  Institnte,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  rejiort  of  Superintendent  Bobinaon_ 39ft 

Hope,  SprinBfield.  Dak.,  pupils  of,  taught  variety  of  industries MS 

KeamsCafion,  report  of  Superintendent  Oallaher  on ~.  SIT 

Laws  of  Choctaw  Nation IW 

Manual  labor,  Tonawanda  Beserve,  a  failure  and  closed —  SB 

*         Mission,  among  five  civilized  tribes,  number,  attendance,  etc _ —  188,MS 

boarding,  carried  on  by  American  Missionary  Association  atFort  Berthold—  119,  IS 

one  Catholic,  one  Episoopal,  among  Rosebud  Sioux _..„„.._.  IS 

St.  Paul's,  report  of  Jane  H.  Johnston,  principal....__...._„_ MS 

Sissiton  Agency,  potent  Citctor  in  civilization _ _» — ..  128,19 

three  among  Pueblos ~.—  XI 

Yankton  Agency,  influence  for  good  of,  incalculable IM 

Catholic,  carried  on  on  Pottawatomie  Beserve,  Ind  T_....» _.  K8 

contract,  ColvUle,  admirably  conducted^ _. St 

C<eur  d'AK-ne,  admirably  managed „. —  391 

Tongue  Biver,  prospers  under  great  obstacles „.„.._„ SB 

Tulalip,  report  of  Superintendent  Simon ..« »...«..  aOft 

day.eleven.  among  Pueblos  have  done  &irly  well _ _.„..„  SO 

maintained  by  Coneregationalists.Catholics,  and  Episcopalians  amons 

Standing  Bock  Siouz — —  US 

Presbytenan.Yankton  A^ncy,  taught  in  Dakota  language .. IM 

two  Presbyterian, among  BosebudSioux „_  is 

established  by  Catholics  for  Fort  Belknap  Indians. S5 

Mennonite,  two,  Cheyenne  and  Aiapabo  Agency,  well  conducted 1SS,1(I 

Halstead,  Kans.,  promises  good  results „..„„.„  M! 

successfully  conducted  by  Unitarian  Association  on  Crow  Beserve .. ns 

Nez  Pero6s,  anipioua  for « — » -.» —  3HB 

None  at  Ouny  Agency .!. _™  38B 

Number  of  and  attendance  at,  tables.. ~ „_.___ — .._ — ..  U 

On  reservations,  Indians  should  be  educated  at,  in  preference  to  distant  ■ebool8„.__  MI 

reserves,  teaching  of  other  than  Knglish  language  in,  prohibited  .....„..„....__.„„  a 

Opposition  of  Pine  &dge  Sioux  to,  passing  away. ~ Ul 

Orphan,  among  Ohoctaws  and  Cherokecs - — -.„»_._«  188,111 

Public,  of  Pennsylvania,  100  Carlisle  students  attend. „ Se 

Beports,  quarterly,  should  give  information  as  to  industrial  pursuits  of  pupils.. ..__.  ^3 
Reservation,  regular  transfers  of  pupils  ttota,  to  distant  schools  should  be  made  an- 
nually  ~ ~ „...__..  SS 

Bosebud  Sioux  indiflferent  to »....»„. US 

Salem,  Oregon,  Klamath  children  taken  to,  can  not  stand  climate „ SH 

report  of  Superintendent  Lee.._...„..„... „. „...- — _.....__. .  SSt 

Santee  normal  training  is  among  the  best  of. „ _ _ _._._.  3M 

report  Alfred  L.  Biggs,  superintendent...^.^. „....._ SIS 

Should  be  elimiated  from  politics „ _ san 

Sitka,  report  Superintendent  Kelly „ SIC 

StatisUosielating  to,  tables „ 38B.49 

Superintendent  should  be  appointed  direct  by  Indian  OflSce _ _. tX 

Tochers, poor  eoonomyto  pay  meager  salaries  to _ SK 

Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York,  has  done  much  for  Cattaraugus  Indians^ _  ass 

Wanted  by  Moses  for  his  band SH 

Yuma,CaI.,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Mary  O'Neil — aa» 

(5m  Education,  Pupils,  and  Students.) 

Scott,  Oeo.  W.,  superintendent  Fort  Stevenson  school,  Dak.,  report  of. »._.„:..„_ sn 

John  B.,  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nev.,  annual  report  of. „....- 3C 

Seminoles  in  Florida,  success  of  attempt  to  place  on  homesteads,  doubtftal „ _...' ..  s 

statisUcs  in  regard  to „ „ .4SS.4M,«S,«S 

(8te  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Selden,  Perry,  superintendent  Yankton  boarding^chool,  report  of „ „ „.  IC 

Seneca  reservations  in  New  York,  daim  of  OgdenXand  Company  to,  should  be  extinguished  ^ 

Senecas  lack  Industry  and  energy ., 13 

statistics  in  regard  to. _ : 436,440, 452,  4S6,  «C«.f9 

Settlers,  Indian  lands  released  under  allotment  act  shall  be  disposed  of  only  to— ,-  i 

in  San  Juan  ooustry  deny  Nav^jos  access  to  river  and  are  removed 72,  Kt 

removed  from  Crow  Creek  complain  of  delay  in  removal „ „ _.„ Mt 

Shawnees,  Absentee,  are  thrifty,  never  have  had  Oovemment  rations „. 17« 

Big  Jim's  band,  removal  of  to  (heir  reserve,  a  hardship  bravely  born-  ITs 

Black  Bob,  bauds  in  purdiase  of  lands  of.  in  Kansas e 

Quapaw  Agency,  are  a  non-progressive  tribe „....._ J7i 

statistics  in  regard  to - 436,  fis.«a> 

Slieehan.T.  J.,White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  annual  report  of. 3n> 

Sheep  and  horses,  large  numbers  of,  owned  by  Nav^jos - „ - SU 

Shoshone  Agency,  ^^o.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Jone&. „ . ss 

Beserve,  executive  order  setting  apart  portion  of,  as  military  reserve „  ae 

Shoshones,  Fort  Hall  Agency,  are  disposed  to  settle  down  and  labor„ „  m 

statistics  in  rward  to „ 434, 440,  446,  4»,  456,  460,  464.  <7»,  «n 

Western  should  have  fewer  blankets  and  teepee  cloth,  more  lumber  and  schooisk  34k 

Siletz  Agency,  Oregon,  Indians-of,  statistics  In  regard  to „ 44S,  CB,  O 

annual  report  of  Agent  Lane- - „__ . £B 

Simon,  J.,  superintendent  Tulalip  school,  reportof SB 

Sionz,  Cheyenne  Biver  Agency ,Dak.,  condition  and  progress  of  .„ _..„ , m 

Devu's  Lake  Agency,  history  of _ w 

Fort  Peck  Agency.    (8m  Fort  Peck.) 

Pine  Bidge,  oondltion  and  progress  of. _ „....„.„ I3S 

Beserve  should  be  dlvided.- 


reservea,  Dak.,  righta  of  way  tbrouj^  for  railroads  ........................... C«l 
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Sioux,  Santee,  industrious  and  enffaged  in  variety  of  oocnpations 237 

Standing  Bock  Agency,  history  of  years'  work  among 130 

Yankton,  history  of  year's  work  among 310 

statistics  in  regard  to 482,  «4. 438, 448, 451, ««,  462, 461, 468 

Sisscton  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  AgenlJenkins 127 

S'KIallams,  statistics  in  regard  to ; 444 

S'Kokomish  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 444,460,472 

i4mith,  John  E.,  superintendent  Ponca  day  school,  report  of M2 

Snakes,  decrease  in  population  of,  should  be  removed  to  better  looatJon 268,370 

statistics  in  regard  to .440,458,470 

Soldiers.    (See  Military.) 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Stollstelmer 96 

Spokanes,  agreement  of  Northwest  Indian  Commission  with .^ 31 

Lower,  strive  to  be  Industrious  and  self-supporting 287 

statistics  in  regard  to .444,458,472 

Upper,  passtheirttmegamblinganddrinking,shouldgotoC<Bard'Al£neBeserve..        289 

Squaxins,  statistics  in  regard  to „ 444,460,472 

Standing,  A.  J.,  report  on  condition  of  students  returned  trom  eastern  schools  to  Osage 167 

Standing-Rock  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  McLaughlin 130 

Stealing  of  agency  property,  employ^  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  for. 314 

Stephan,  J.  A.,  director  Bureau  Catholio  Indian  Missions,  report  of^. 500 

Stevens,  Mark  W.,  Mackinac  Agdnoy,  Mich.,  annual  report  of. 206 

Slock  and  implements  issued  to  Winnebagoes,  more  needed i    232 

cattle,  nerd  o(  one  thousand  and  sixty  issued  Crows,  more  needed I    217 

cattle,  paid  Kiowas  and  Comanches  for  use  of  grazing  lands S    163 

eighty-four  head  issued  to  Sioux  of  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bruld  agencies. ^.^  n    103 

five  hundred  and  twenty  head  issued  u>  Clieycnne  River  Sioux T    100 

Fort  Peck  Agency,Ioss  of  small  compared  with  loss  of  stockmen  outside  reserve j^^    229 

Issued  to  Mescalero  Apaches  not  well  cared  for *    tiO 

laws,  Indians  can  not  understand,  whites  take  advantage  of  ignorance '    290 

of  Pima  Indians  stolen  by  whites 86 

one  hundred  and  thirty  head  issued  to  Ponoas 170 

owned  by  Indians,  table 463 

raising,  Colorado  River  Beserve,  up-hill  work 84 

engaged  in  considerably  by  Sboshones  and  Arapahoes 315 

most  remunerative  industry  for  Indiansof  Klamath  Reserve 268 

principal  occupation  of  Navajoes 253 

should  be  furnished  Tonkawas  171 

three  hundred  head  issued  to  Pine  Ridge  Indians 123 

Yakama  Agency,  sale  of ; 303 

Stockbridges  and  Munsees  should  have  lands  allotted,  and  be  thrown  on  their  own  resources        310 

statistics  in  regard  to 444,460,474 

Stollstelmer,  Chn.  P.,  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo.,  annual  report  of. 96 

Saint  Regis  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to. ,:. 440,  456 

Students,  returned,  at  Pima  Agency  are  enterprising  and  have  large  farms 86 

building  for  home  for,  l>elng  erected  by  Miss  Howard,  atCrow  Creek....         106 

difficulties  encountered  by,  in  their  homes _ 328,329 

from  CarlisIetoOsage  Agency,  history  of. 167 

eastern  schools,  do  not  work  so  well  as  those  ^ucated  on  reserves..        159 

Pueblo.some  doing  well, others  not „ 262 

Hampton,  record  of 352 

Salem  school,  good  report  of 335 

in  condition  of.  much  to  commend  and  much  to  deplore 342 

persistent  effort  made  to  induce  them  to  take  up  old  customs 166, 168 

(8«)  Pupils.) 

Suicide  of  Blackfoot  Indian  to  escape  arrest 213 

Summers,  J.  V.,Quapaw  Agency,  Iiid  T.,  annual  report  of. 172 

Sumner,  Col.  B.  V.,  vigorous  and  wise  action  of  in  removing  settlers  firom  Oklahoma. 18,58 

Supcrstltution  still  dominates  most  Yankton  Sioux 136 

Suppai  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to.. a .^ 430 

Supplies  for  Blackfeet  Agency,  for  the  first  time  snfndent  for  needs  of  Indians 214 

quality  and  quantity  furnished,  good  and  sufficient 98 

subsistence,  furnished,  of  good  quality 161 

Survey  made  of  northern  boundary  of  Flathead  Reservation ; '...         221 

needed  of  western  Ixjundary  of  Sioux  Reserve 135 

of  Pueblo  reserves  needed  to  prevent  trespass  and  contention 361 

thoir  allotments,  S'Kokomish  Indians  pay  for 297 

Warm  Springs  Reserve,  carefully  made  and  sulMtantially  marked 277 

should  be  ooniirmed  in  spite  of  complaints 277 

Yankton  Sioux  forcibly  oppose 140 

Surveys  of  reservations,  appropriation  of  1100,000  for : 6.88 

proceeding  to  extent  of  appropriations  allowed 25,107 

Swinomiah  Indians,  crops,  etc.,  raised  by : 299 

statistics  in  regard  t^ .444,460,472 

T. 

Talbott,'W.H.,Tulalip  Agency,  Wash.,  annual  report  of. 299 

Taxation,  liability  of  Pueblos  to,  by  territory,  questionable,  result  disastrous 74 

Teninoes,  statistics  in  regard  to  442,458,472 

Warm  Springs  Reserve,  nuralier  and  condition 278 

Timber  depredations  on  Indian  lands,  legislation  needed  to  prevent 26 

on  Tulalip  and  Madison  R<-scrvc»  should  furnish  handsome  revenue  to  Indiaus 299 

strip  containing,  on  Tule  River  Reserve, should  be  restored  to  public  domain 95 

Towaconies,  statistics  in  regard  to 434 

Tonaskct  drinks  and  liehavcs  Ijadly 289 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  annual.report  of  Agent  Upsbaw 229 

Tonkawas,  statistics  m  regard  to 436,452,466 
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Tonkawas  worked  well  for  flrst  time,  but  crops  a  failure ». .  171 

Trader,  Port  Peck  Af^ncy,  gives  greneral  satisfaction,  superintends  Sunday  school 33B 

needed  at  Neali  Bay  Agency SSct 

Tmdeni, practice  of,  in  talcing  articles  in  pawn  from  Navf^oes,  stopped Si 

should  bo  in  sympatiiy  with  Administration - - «. —  35* 

Trades  taught  in  Indian  schools 317, 318, 321, 323, 326, 331, 336, 33»,3«l,  36, 07 

(See  Apprentices.) 

Transportation,  interstate  commerce  taw  increases  cost  of „...  < 

{See  Freighting.) 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Bloods  of  Canada,  and  Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency ».«  S< 

Trespass  by  whites  on  stock,  Pima  Indians  suffer  from „» fft 

on  timber  and  coal,  no  law  to  protect  lands  of  five  civilized  tril>e«  f^m ,*. ISK 

Trespassers,  Eatttem  Cherokee  lands  held  by,  should  i>e  restored  to  Indians ». SB 

on  Indian  lands,  legislation  needed  to  better  prevent „ at 

Mission  Indian  reserves,  removal  of. „ SL,IC 

removal  of,  from  Round  Valley  Reserve,  Cal S 

white  and  cattle,  removed  from  Kiowa  Reserve  by  Indian  police „  IB 

with  cattle,  removed  from  Sioux  Reserve _  M> 

'   (See  Intruders.) 

Trust  funds  and  trust  lauds,  transactions  in 99 

Tulnlip  Agency,  Wash.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Talbott _....._„  S» 

Tule  River  Agency,  Cal.,  annual  report  of  Agent  13elknap „ 36 

consolidated  with  Mission  Agency 9 

Reserve,  should  l)e  sold  and  proceeds  used  to  purchase  Ibrms  for  Indians »  ff 

Tulos,  statistics  in  regard  to 430,44S,«e 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas, condition  of _.  IB 

Reserve  so  overcrowded  that  allotmente  can  not  be  nude.„ _ IK 

Tuscaroras,  statistics  in  regard  to MO,49fi,C» 

O. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of  Agent  Bymea SI 

Uncompahgre  Reserves,  act  giving  right  of  way  through,  for  Utah  Midland  Rail- 
road  -       36: 

Reserve,  executive  order  setting  apart  portion  of,a8  military  reserve _ AC 

Ukies  and  Wylackies,  statistics  in  regard  to „.i30,MH,4B 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  Coffey 273 

commission,  diminished  Umatilla  Rraerve  selected  by S 

Reserve,  Indians  satisfied  with  bill  for  reducing,  and  alloting  lands SS 

Vmatillas,  statistics  in  regard  to ; -..M2,  ISKCI 

Umpquas,  statistics  in  regard  to ~ - 4Kk,4^fi6,cn 

Union  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Owen _         ttu 

Upsbaw,  Robert  L.,  Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  annual  report  of  _ „ „         2» 

Ute  outbreak,  alleged,  wasan  outbreak  of  whites  upon  Utes __  7t 

Reserve,  uncertainty  of  eastern  t)oundary  line  of 7t 

trouble  in  Colorado,  history  of. ...».»• 20 

Utes,  attacks  upon,  by  Colorado  militia  and  posse —    8l,SM 

overpayment  to,  adju^d ,. _.; — .- -  ... .  H 

restitution  of  property  of,  taken  by  Colorado  citizens  demanded 96 

Southern,  some  making  progress,  others  of  roving  disposition „.  9« 

statistias  In  regard  to - 132, 442,  448,  498,  «3,  Ci 

Ulntab  and  WMIe  River,  are  blanket  Indians  and  work  biit  liUie.. ~„...        Sd 


Visiting  by  Indians,  prohibition  of,  conduces  to  order  andstops  raids 3)5 

practice  of,  detrimental,  should  be  entirely  prohibited _ St 

Voth,  H.  R.,  supt.Hennonite  Mission,  Cheyenne  and  ArapanoAjcency,  annual  report  <rf' Kl 

W.  « 

Wacos,  statistics  in  regard  to ~- —  IM 

Walla  Wallas,  statistics  in  regard  to 442.  438,  Ct 

status  of..'. _ Hi 

Umatilla  Reserve.    (See  Umatilla.) 

Ward,  John  S.,  Mission  Agency,  Cal.,  annual  report  of. „  91 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  AVheeler , S» 

Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 442, 136,  4T3 

Warner,  Jesse  P.,  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  annual  report  of- „  38 

Wascoes,  statistics  in  regard  to _.442.  458.  in 

Warm  Springs  Reserve,  numlier  and  condition  of. ST* 

West,  James  R..  appointed  allotment  agent .,-.  7 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nov.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Scott._ 2*7 

Wheat,  seed,  should  l>e  purchased  from  surplus  raised  by  Kiowas,  Comanches,and  Wichitaa.  IM 

Wheeler,  Jason.  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  reportof. „ — .  3X 

Whipple.  Rev.  II.  B.,  appointed  nieml>er  of  Northwest  Indian  Commission —  9 

Whisky  and  llard  cider  tiie  biinc  of  the  New  York  Indians. SO 

drinking  and  ganibliuR  almost  suppressed  among  Spokanes 5C 

Mo.^es  and  his  band  addict4>d  lo -  ^^ 

none  iiaed  Ijy  Fort  Belknap  Indians.... -.. ..  2^* 

jsaleof,  to  Indians,  detective  for  Covillo  Agency  needed  to  prevent.- >' 

difliculty  in  ohtiiining  conviction  for. J» 

less  frequent  siiice   United  Htfites  commissioner  and  marshal 

were  appointed  at  Sao  and  Fox  Agency „ n» 


one  case  prosecuted 
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Whisky  sellers,  number  of,  arrested  and  turned  over  to  United  States  marshal 228 

sellers  punished,  number  of,  table. ^1 

Tonasket  drinks,  and  (rives  to  his  people 28!) 

(See  Drunkenness  and Xlquor.) 
White  Earth  Agency,  aKreements  made  withlndians  of,  by  Northwest  Indian  Commission ...  28 

Minn.,  annual  report  of  AsentSheehan 208 

Reservation,  Minn.,  Chippewas  of,  desire  allotments GO 

Reserve,  Minn.,  Chippewas  of,  desire  ratification  of  agreement  with  North- 
west Commission 66,129 

Whites  adopted  into  Indian  tribes  usually  cause  trouble 173,  179 

arrested  by  Indian  poUee  for  horse  stealina:: „ 214 

unlawfully  on  Indian  reserves,  nmnberof,  table 448 

Wichltasand  afBliated  bands,  statistics  in  regard  to. 434,4.'>2,4(M 

have  done  more  work  tlian  ever  before,  but  bad  season  for  crops 163 

(See  Kiowa). 

Wlchiimnis,  statistics  in  regard  to « 4,10 

Williams,  G.  D.,  Cheyenne  and  Arapabo  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  annual  report  of 165 

WiMiams,  M.  C,  Pueblo  Agency,  N.  Mez.,  annual  report  of. 261 

Williamson,  Henry  £.,  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  annuai  report  of _ 215 

Williamson,  Rev.  John  P.,  report  of  Presbyterian  mission  work  among  Yankton  Slouz 149 

WiKoughby.  Charles,  Quinaielt  Agency,  annual  report  of 293 

WiLwn,  A.  M.,  appointed  to  locate  Florida  Seminoles  on  homesteads 53 

Windmill,  ior  pumping  water,  erected  at  Sisseton  Agency 129 

WinnebagoSe8ervation,allotmenta  on,  commenced. 68 

Winnebngoes,  statistics  in  regard  to 438,446,456,468 

unusual  interest  In  farming  manifested  by 232 

Women,  Navajo,  have  estates  separate  from  their  husbands 2S4 

WomenV  National  Indian  Association  send  missionary  to  Fort  Hall  Agency 151 

Wright,  John  V.,  appointed  on  Northwest  Indian  Commission 28 

Wyandottes  are  good  average  farmers. 173 

sUtistics  in  regard  to 436,452,466 

Wylackles  and  Ukies,  statistics  in  regard  to 430,448,462 

Y. 


Yakaroa  Agency,  Wash.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Priestly 302 

Vakamasand  others,  statistics  in  regard  to 444,460,472 

rights  of.  to  fisheries  established  by  court _ 83 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak.,  annual  report  of  Agent  Kinney. '. « 135 

Yates,  C.  H.,  Round  Valley  Agency,'  Cal.,  annual  report  of. 94 

Yuma  Indians  transferred  to  care  of  Mission  AgenOT .,......„„ ;„ SO 

school,  California,  renort  of  Superintendent  Mary  O'Nell __„...„ WO 
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